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X  HE  jmMBt  Voliiiiie  is,  in  fiiet,  the/»rly^cofuI  of  Thx  PAmLiAKSSMTMir 
DmBATMs;  bat  as  it  eommenoes  vith  die  PiooeediDgs  of  the  Fint  ParliMiiait 
of  his  gratent  QU^ei^  Gkoige  tb»  Foorib^  the  Proprieton  heve  thoo^  that 
tb^  could  not  bet^  fOi^t  tbe  mh^^of  tkeir  n^giibr  Subwriben,  nor  ooDsalt 
the  eonffOiieoQB  of  tblM  gentloDen  wha  now,  U  tbii  epodi,  may  be  denioiift 
of  bfwiming  SnbionbifVy  .than  bx  conuDendn^  a  New  Skeies. 

In  framiln:^  dxe.  Fi«it.  VobuM  of  tbia  New  Secies  of  The  Parliamentarj 
Debates  to  the  paUic,  the  Editor  avails  himsstf  of  the  qyportunitf  it  affords^ 
loi^y  of  xetoami^  bia  adwowledgnenta  for  the  liberal  support  which  he  baa 
faaeind  The  declaml  olyect  of  the  First  Series  of  this  Work,  at  its  outset 
in  tha  jenr  1808  was^  to  gi?e  the  Proceeding  of  both  Houses  at  greater 
lengthy  and  with  nwdi  greater  jsedskm,  than  it  was  ever  befinre  atten^ted  ta 
gm  ihcB.  To  acapmi^lisb  this  olject,.  neither  labour  nor  expense  has  been 
spared.  Aid  of  every  useful  kind  has  been  retorted  to,  and,,  in  mast  instancesn 
with  complete  anecssa.  Tbe  Editos  has  fiek  that  to  his  Work  afker  times  would 
idsTi  far  the  Public  Chaxader  and  Condud  of  the  Members  of  both  Hooaea 
wbo  took  a  share  in  tha  important  measures  therein  recordeiL  He  baa,^  there- 
ftns^  not  coostdoed.  himself  at  liberty  to  garble  or  abridge  their  Speeches,  at 
Us  oem  diaoittimi,.  and  according  to  his  ongu  views  of  the  in^ortanca  of  the 
awtMr  hefiwe  biA  To  bis  unremitted  endeavouis.  to  procure  fiovn  mjombera 
oCboth  aideiQf  the  Hous%  ther  fiiUest  and  most  conect  reporta  of  what  haa. 
taikca  place  on  every  importani  Ddiate,  these  Meoibers  will  readiljis  bear  testis 
amiy:  And  so  strictly  impai^tialbaa  he  been,  that  in  no  single  pe^  of  the 
For^-OneVdumeSi  oCwl^  the  First  Series  cenrists,  noiLaU  of  which  have 
pissed  tbaoui^  Us  hands^csn^bnwntuifis  to  assert,,  an  instance  ef  unfair  pr»- 
ferenee  or  prqudice  be  pointedeut. 
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In  addition  to  the  Debates  of  both  HouseSj  the  Work  containa  an  inraluaUe 
Cidleetion  of  Parliamentary  Papers,  consisting  of  roan  j  hundred  Reports,  Esti- 
mates, Returns,  Treaties,  bonventions.  Lists  of  Divisions^  &c.  Ac. ;  and  a 
regular  Series,  for  the  last  Seventeen  years,  of  Accounts  relative  to  the  Fi- 
nances, and  to  the  Trade,  Navigation,  fte.  of  the  United  Kingdom.  These 
Documents  are  exact  copies  of  those  laid  before  Parliament.  They  are  to  be 
met  with  in  no  other  publication,  and  will  be  found  eminently  useful  and 
convenient  to  the  Reader ;  to  whom,  indeed,  if  his  attention  be  at  all  turned 
to  subjects  of  Political  Economy,  they  wiU  be  indispensably  necessary. 
Each  Volume  contains  a  copious  Table  of  Contents,  together  with  separate 
Indexes,  not  only  of  the  Debates  in  both  Houses,  but  of  the  names  of  the 
several  Members  who  took  a  part  therein.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add, 
that  this  Second  Series  of  a  Work  which  has  found  its  way  into  most  of  the 
Public  Libraries,  not  merely  of  this  country,  but  of  Europe,  will  be  continued 
with  that  activity  and  perseverance  which  a  reception  so  fovouraUe  is  calculated 
to  produce. 


<<  The  Parliamrktary  History  of  England,  froh  thb  earliest 
Period  to  the  Year  1803,*^  when  the  First  Series  of  the  above  Work 
commenced,  is  completed  in  Thirty-Six  Volumes.  The  Public  are  therefore 
now  in  possession  of  the  only  uniform  Parliamentary  History  of  the  Country 
that  was  ever  attempted.  The  plan  of  the  Work  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
Extract  firom  the  Preface  to  the  First  Volume : 

"  Whoever  has  had  fiequent  occasion  to  recur  to  the  Proceedings  in  Par- 
liament of  former  times,  must  have  experienced  those  difficulties  which  it  is  the 
object  of  the  present  Work  to  remove.  Merely  to  find  the  several  works  wherein 
is  contained  an  account  of  the  Parliamentary  Proceedings,  is,  at  this  day,  no 
easy  matter;  some  of  them  being  very  scarce,  and  others  excessively  vo- 
luminous. Hardly  any  of  them,  those  of  the  last  twenty  years  eixoepted,  are 
to  be  purchased  regularly  at  the  Booksellers.  The  far  greater  part  of 
them  are  to  be  come  at  by  accident  only ;  and,  of  course,  sometimes  not  to  be 
obtained  at  all.  But,  supposing  them  all  to  be  at  hand,  the  price  of  them  is  no 
trifling  object ;  and,  in  many  cases,  must  present  a  difficulty  not  to  be  easily, 
or,  at  least,  willingly  surmounted.  Of  these  works,  taken  in  their  chrono- 
logical order,  the  first  is,  "  The  Parliamentary  or  Constitutional  History,^'  in 
Twenty-four  Volumes ;  the  second,  sir  Simonds  D'Ewes^s  ^'  Journal  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Parliaments  ;^  the  third,  **  Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1620  and  1621,  collected  by  a  member  of  that  House,  and 
published  firom  his  Original  Manuscript  in  the  Library  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,""  in  Two  Volumes ;  the  fourth,  <' Chandler's  and  Timberknd's  De- 
bates,*' in  Twenty-two  Volumes ;    the  fifth,  '^  Debates  of  the  House  of  Com- 
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ij  from  1667  to  16949  collected  bj  the  Honourable  Anchitell  Grey,  Esq., 
who  was  thirty  years  member  for  the  town  of  Derby,"  in  ten  Volumes ;  the 
sixth,  '^  Almonds  Debates,  from  174S  to  1780,"  in  Twenty-four  Volumes ;  and 
the  seventh,  '« Debrett's  Debates,  from  1780  to  ISOS,""  in  Sixty-three  Vo- 
lumes. But  still,  with  all  these,  the  information  wanted  is  very  imperfect, 
without  perpetually  having  recourse  to  the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses,  which 
Journals  occupy  upwards  of  a  hundred  volumes  in  folio:  so  that  the  price  of 
a  complete  set  of  the  works,  in  this  way,  cannot,  upon  an  average  of  purchases, 
be  redLoned  at  less  than  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Pounds. 

**  These  difficulties  surmounted,  another,  and  a  still  moxeformidable  obstruc- 
tion to  the, acquiring  of  information,  is  found,  not  merely  in  the  number  and 
the  bulk  of  the  vdumos,  but  also  in  the  want  of  a  good  arrangement  of  the 
Content  of  most  of  them ;  and,  further,  in  the  immense  load  of  useless  matter, 
quite  unauthentic,  and  very  little  connected  with  the  real  Proceedings  of  Par- 
liament^  to  be  found  in  many  of  them :  in  the  first  mentioned  woirk,  we  find  a 
narrative  of  batdes,  sl^es,  and  of  domestic  occurrences :  the  real  Proceedings 
of  Parliament  Arm  but  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  it ;  *  whole  pam- 
phlets of  the  day,  and  very  long  ones,  being,  in  many  places,  inserted  just  as 
they  were  published  and  sold ;  and,  when  we  come  down  even  to  the  Debates 
by  Ahnon  and  Debrett  (taking  in  Woodiall  and  others  occasionally),  we  find, 
that,  in  numerous  instances,  three-fourths  of  the  volume  consists  of  Papers  hud 
before  Parliament,  of  mere  momentary  utility,  repeated  in  subsequent  and  more 
correct  statements,  and  now  a  mere  incumbrance  to  die  reader,  and  a  constantly 
intervening  obstacle  to  his  researches ;  to  whicii  may  be  added,  with  respect  to 
dl  the  Debates  froni  Almond's  inclusive,  downwards,  that  there  is  a  total  want  of 

•  .       >  ,  • 

all  that  aid  which  is  aflbrded  by  welI-*contrived  Running  Titles,  Tables,  and 
Indexes,  and  which  is  so  necessary  in  every  voluminous  work,  particularly  if  it 
idate  to  the  transactions  of  a  long  series  of  years. 

^*  In  a  Work  of  this  nature,  the  utmost  impartiality  is  justly  expected ;  and  it 
is  with  confidence  presumed,  that  a  careful  perusal  of  the  following  pages  will 
convince  the  reader,  that  that  impartiality  has  been  strictly  and  invariably  ad- 
hered to.  Nothing  has  been  inserted  without  due  authority ;  and,  as  the  ob- 
ject has  been,  not  so  much  to  dive  into  matters  of  Antiquity,  as  to  preserve 
what  was  really  useful,  many  things  have  been  omitted  which  would  have  swel- 
led the  bulk  of  the  Work,  without  adding  to  its  usefulness.  Nothing,  however, 
has  been  left  out,  except  what  was  judged  to  be  spurious  or  not  agreeable  to  the 
design  c^  such  a  Collection ;  nor  any  thing  added,  merely  on  account  of  its 
bang  fovourable  to  the  reputation  or  the  doctrines  of  any  particular  party.  In 
abort,  whatever  appeared  to  have  been  actually  said  or  done,  in  either  House  of 
Parliament,  that  had  any  tendency  to  what  ought  to  be  the  chief  object  of  such  a 
Publiication,  has,  as  far  as  authentic  materials  could  be  pirocured,  been  recorded 
with  KTupubus  fidelity.*^ 


V  3^Ae  EdUor  it  prtparmg  far  the  Pros,  to  be  coiymrail  m  Two 

VoboMee: 

/.  J  GENERAL  INDEX  to  the  ParUmaUary  Mi^tmy  of 

EmgUmi^fnm  the  tarlieH  Period  to  the  Year  1808;  a$id 
II.  A  GENERAL  INIXEX  to  the  Parliamentiny  Debateejrm 
the  Year  1803,  to  the  Aceeubm  of  Gmomom  xws  FouMtm, 
ml8M. 
The  two  Vobmee  wUl  farm  a  congJeU  Parlumentary  DMamarjfy  or  rw^ 
Book  ofR^mwce  to  entry  mljfect  of  m^rtaace  that  Aotp  at  atgf  time,  come 
b^bre  ParUametiL     The  great  fUilUjf  of  such  a  Work^  not  onfy  to  Mtmben 
ef  the  two  Houees^  ha  to  ooery  Looker  mi  PoUtidcuh  mud  he  o^^-erideat. 
Am  matijjf  genilmen,  who  have  mot  been  r^ular  eubeeribere  to  the  two  Worlce, 
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tofy  of  tkeir  CowiUiy,  enek  gatUemen  ore  fvpieeiod  to  oemi  in  their  nmmet  to  the 
peddiehere:  aeoedyaowyUmitednmAertfCopieeb^ywidtke  mmd imjpitiiwn 
wUlbeprmted 
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A^  the  Reader  mil  have  constant  occasion  to  refer  to  the  Tut 
Parliamentary  History,  and  to  the  First  Series  of  The 
Parliamentary  Debates,  the  subjoined  Tables^  which  ex- 
hibit at  one  view  the  period  which  each  Volume  of  those  Works 
embraces,  will  be  found  very  useful. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL    TABLE 

Shewing  the  Years  of  our  Lord^  and  of  the  King's  Reign,  in  which  the  Thirty^ 
six  Volumes  of  The  Pabliambmtary  History  of  England  respeetiveljr 
began  and  ended. 
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Belgrave,  vitcoont,  Chetter 
Benoet,  bon.  Hen*  Grey,  Shiowfl- 

bory 


Beoett,  John,  WilUhire 
Beotinck,  lord  Fred.  CaT.  Weobly 
Bentinck,  lord  W.  H.  Car.  Not- 

tiogbam«hire 
Benyon,  Benjamin,  Stafford 
Beretford,  tir  J.  P.  hart.  Cole* 

raine 
Beresford,  lord  George«  Water- 

fordthTO 
Bernal,  Ralph,  Rochester 
Bernard,  viscooot,  Bandoo  Bridge 
Bernurd,  Tbomai,   jun.    King^i 

County 
Binning,  lord,  Rochester 
Birch,  Joseph,  Nottingham 
Blackbume,  John,  Lnncsshire 
BItir,  Jamet  Hunter,  Wigtown- 
shire 
Blair,  Jamet,  Aldebnrgh 
Blake,  Robert,  Arundel 
Boswell,  Alexander,  Plympton 
Bougbey,  tir  J.  Bart.  Staffbrd- 

thire 
Boogbton,  William  E.  R.  £yei- 

ham 
Bourne,  right  hon.  W.  S.  Chritt- 

church 
Bouverie,  hon.  BaHhol,  Downton 
Bradthaw,      Robert      Haldane, 

Brackley 
Branding,  C  L  Northnmberlaiid 
Bridges,  George,  London 
Bright,  H.  Bristol 
Broadhead,  T.  H.  Yarm.  Itle  of 

Wight 
Brogden,  Jamet,  Launceston 
Brougham,  Henry,  Wincheltea 
Browne,  Dominick,  Mayo 
Browne,  Jamet,  Mayo 
Browne,  right  hon.  D.  Kilkenny 
Brown,  Peter,  Rye 
Brownlow,  Cbarlet,  Armaghthira 
Brace,    Robert,    Clackmanoan- 

ahire 
Bmdenell,  lord,  Marlborobgh 
Brnen,  Henry,  Carlowshire 
Burdett,  sir  Francis,  hart  Wett^ 

minster 
Bnrgh,  sir  Ulytset^.  Carloiwshiro 
Barrel  I,  tir  Charlet  M.  hart.  New 

Shoreham 
Barren,  Walter,  Siittex 
Bury,  vise.  Arundel 
Butler,  bon.  Jamet  W.  Kilkenny- 

thire 
Botterworth,  Joseph,  Dover 
Buxton,  John  Jacob,  Bedwyn 
Buxton,  Tbomai  Powell,  Wey- 

month 


Byng,  George,  Bffiddletex 
Calcraft,  John,  Warebam 
Calcraft,  John  H.  Warebam 
Calthorpe,  hon.  F.  G.  Hindoo 
Calvert,  Charles,  Soutbwark 
Calvert,  John,  Hantingdon 
Calvert,  Nicoltun,  Hertford 
Campbell,    lord    John    D.    H. 

Argylethire' 
Campbell,    hon.  John  F.    Car- 
marthen 
Campbell,  Arch.  Glatgow,  lee. 
Campbell,  hoo.  O.  P.  Naime- 

tbire 
Canning,  right  hon.  George,  Li- 
verpool 
Carew,  Rob.  Sbapland,  Wexford- 

shire 
Carhampton,  earl  of,  Lndgerthall 
Carrol,  John,  New  Ross 
Career,  John,  Portsmouth 
Cartwright,  Wm.  Ralph,  North- 

ampton^hire 
Cattlereagb,    viteoont,     Down- 
shire 
Caulfield,  bon.  H.  Armaghshire 
Cavendish,  lord  G.  A  H.  Derby- 
shire 
Cavendith,  hon.  H.  F.  C.  Derby 
I  Cawtbome,  I.  F.  Lancaster 
Cecil,  lord  Thomas,  Stamford 
Chamberlayne,  William,  South- 
ampton 
Chaplin,  Charles,  Lincolnshire 
Cbeere,  E.  M.  Cambridge 
Cherry,  G.  H.  Dunwich 
Cbetwynde,  George,  Stafford 
Chichester,  Artliur,  Carrickfergot 
Childe,  W.  L.  Wenlock 
Claughtoo,     Tbomat,     Newton, 

Lancashire 
Clemeott,  J.  M.  Leitrimthire 
Clerk,  tir  George,    bkrt.  Edin- 

bui^hshire 
Clifford,  W.  J.  Dnngarvon 
Cliff  on,  lord,  Canterbury 
Clinton,  sir  yfxn.  Henry,  Newark 
Clive,  viscount,  Ludlow 
Clive,  Henry,  *  Montjromery        ^ 
Clive,  bon.  Robert  H.  Ludlow 
Cockbum,  tir  George,  Weobly 
Cockerell,     tir    Charlet,    hart. 

Evesham 
Cocks,  bon.  Jamet  S.  Ryegate 
Cocks,  boo.  John  Somer;,  Here- 

f>rd 
Coffin,  sir  Isaac,  hart  Ilchetter 
Coke,  Tbomat  William,  Norfolk 
'CokCi  Tbomat  W.jun.  Daring 
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Colborne,  Nirk.  W.  R.  Tbetford   , 
Cole,  boo.  lir  G.  L.  Fermanagh- 

ahire 
Cole,  it  C.  Glamorganthire 
Collett,  Eben.  John,  Gashell 
Cutquhoun,  right  hon.  A.  Dum- 

Dartooshire 
Colthunt,  sir  N.  C.  hart.  Cork 
Concaooon,  Lucias,  Wiocheliea 
Congreve,  sir  Wm.  Plymouth 
Cooper,  Robert  6.  Gloucester 
Cooper,  Edward    Synge,   Sligo- 

ibire 
Copley,     air    John     Singleton, 

Ash  barton 
Corbet,  P.  Shrewsbury 
Cotes,  John,  Shropshire 
Cotterell.  air  J.  G.  bert.  Here- 
fordshire 
Coartenay,    Thomas  Peregrine, 

Tulneu 
Courtenay,  William,  Exeter 
Couasnaker,  George,  Kinsale 
Cranborne,  viscount,  Hertford 
Crawlbrd,  Arthur  J.  Old  Sarum 
Crawley,  Samuel,  Heniton 
Creevey,  Thomas,  Appleby 
Cripps,  Joseph,  Cirencester 
Croker,  John  W.  Bodmyn 
Crompton,  Samoel,  Retford 
Crosbie,  James,  Kc-rryshire 
Cuffe,  James,  Tralee 
Citrnmiog,  George,  Fortrose 
Co'iuingbam-Fairlie,  sir  William, 

hart.  Leominster 
Curteis,  £.  J.  Sussex 
Curtis,  sir  Wm.  hart.  London 
Curwen,  John   Christian,  Cum- 
berland 
Curzon,  hon.  Robert,  Ciitberow 
Cost,  hon.  William,  Clitherow 
Cusl,  hon.  Gdward,  Grantham 
Cust,  hon.  Peregrine,  F.  Honiton 
Dalrymple,  J.  A.  Appleby 
Daly,  James,  Galway«hire 
Davenport.  ]>avies,  Cheshire 
Davtes,    Thomas  Henry,   Wor- 
cester 
Da  vies,  Ricliard  Hart,  Bristol 
Dawkins,  James,  Hastings 
Dawkins,  Henry,  fiorougbbridge 
Dawson,  Geo.  Rob.  Londonderry 

County 
Dawson,  J.  H.  M.  Cloomell 
De  Creapigny,  air  W.  C.  South- 
ampton 
Deerhurst,  viscttunt,  Worcester 
Bedison,  Wm.  Joseph,  Surrey 
Denman,  Thomas,  Nottingham 
Dent,  John,  Poole 
UickinsoD,   William,    Somerset- 
shire 
Divett,  T.  Gattoo 
Dobsoo,  John,  Rye 
Dumville,  sir  Cumpton,  Bosainey 
Don,  sir  Alexander,  Roxburgh- 

ahire 
Douglatr,  John,  Oi ford 
DouglaK,  W.  Rob.  Keith,  Dam- 
fries,  Sue, 
Boveton,  Gabriel,  Lincaater 
Do^leswell,  John  Edm.  Tewke^ 
bury 


Downie,  Rxvb.  Inverkeilhinf ,  &c. 
Drummond,  Jamea,  Ptrth»hire 
Dugdale,  Dugdele  Stiatf.  War* 

wicksbire 
Donally,  load,  Okebampton 
Duncannon,  viseount,  Malton 
Duncomb,  W.  Grimsby 
Doncombe,    Charles,    Newport, 

Isle  of  Wight 
Dundas,  Charles,  Berkshire 
Dundaa,  Thomas,  Richmond 
Diindas,  right  boo.  Wm.  Edin- 
burgh 
Dunlop,  James,  Kirkcudbright 
Ebringtoii.   k>rd  viscouut,  Tavi- 
stock 
Edmoostone,  sir  C.  hart.  Stirling- 
shire 
Edwanls,  hon.  E.  H.  Blechingly 
Egerton,  Wilbrabam,  Clieibire 
Elford,  Jonathan,  Wcstbury 
FJiot,  hon.  William,  Liskeard 
Ellice,  Edward,  Coventry 
Ellis,  Charles  Rose,  Seaford 
Ellis,  hon.  G.  J.  Seaford 
Ellis,  Henry,  Boston 
Ellison,  Cuthbert, Newcastle  upon 

Tyne  v 

Estoourt,     Thomas     Grimston, 

Devizea 
fevana,  William,  Retford 
Evelyn,  Lyndon,  St.  Ivea 
Fane,  John,  Oxfordshire 
Fane,  John  Thomas,  Lime  Regis 
Fane,  Vere,  Lime  Regis 
Farquharaon,  Arch.  Elgin,  &c. 
Farrand,  Robert,  Hedon 
Fellowes,  Wm.  Henry,  Hunting- 
donshire 
I'erguson,  lames,  Aberdeenshire 
Fergotaon,  sir  R.  C.  Dysart,  &c. 
Ferrars-Townseod,  lord  C.  Tam- 

worth 
Felherston,  sir  G«  bert.  Long- 

fordshire 
Fife,  earl  of,  Bamfshire 
Finch,  George,  Lymington 
Fitzgerald,  right  hon.  William, 

Clare 
Fitzgerald,  right  hon.  M.  Kerry- 
shire 
Fitzgerald,  lord  W.  C.  Rildare- 

ahire 
Filz-Gibbon,  hon.  Richard,  Li- 
..  merickfthire 

Fitz-Harri;^,  viKount,  Wiltnn 
Pitzroy,  lord  Charles,  Theiford 
Fitzroy,  lord  John,  Bury  St.  Ed- 
monds 
Fleming,  John,  Hampshire 
Foley,  I'homas,  Droitwich 
Folkes.  sir  M.    B.  hart.   King's 

Lynn 
Folkestone,  viscount,  New  Sarum 
Forbes,  Cftarlea,  Malroesbnry 
Forbes,  viscount,  Longford»hire 
Forester,  Francis,  WenlcKik 
Foster,  right  hon.  John,  Loathe 

shire 
Fox,  O.  Lane,  Beverley 
Frankland,  Robert,  Tbirsk 
Premantle,  Wm.  Henry,  Back- 
ingtaram 


French,    Arthur,    Roioommoii- 

shire 
Fynes,  Henry,  Aldboroogb 
Gaaooyne,  Isaac,  Liverpool 
Gaikell,J}e^iamin,  Maiden 
Oitbrd,  air  Robert,  Eye 
Gilbert,  Daviea,  Bodmyn 
Gipps,  George,  Ripon 
Gladstone,  John,  Woodstock 
Glenorchy,  lord,  Oakhamptoo 
Gooch,  Thomas  Sherlock,  Suffolk 
Gordon,  Robert,  Cricklade 
Qosset,  William,  Truro 
Goolburo,  Henry,  West  Ixkm 
Graham,  James,  St  Ivea 
Graham,  Sandford,  Ludgerahall 
Graham,  sir  James,  hart.   Car- 
lisle 
Grant,  J.  P.  Tavistock 
Grant,  Alex.  Cray,  Lestwithiel 
Grant,  right  hon.  Charles,  Inver- 

ne«s-shire 
Grant,  Francis  Wm.  Elginshire 
Grant,  Geo.  Macphersun,  Suther- 

landshire 
Graves,  lord,  Milborne  Port 
Greenhi  II  Russell,  Robt.  Thirsk 
Grenfell,  Pascoe,  Penryn 
Greville,  hon.  sir  C.  J.  Warwick 
Griffith,  John  Wynne,  Denbigh  . 
Grossett,  J.  R.  Chippenham 
Grosvenor,  Rich.  £.  D.  Romney 
Oroavenor.  Thomas,  Chester 
Guise,  sir  B.  Wm.  barL  Cloocet- 

terahire 
Gumey,  Hudson,  Newton,  Hants 
Gnrney,  Richard  H.  Norwich 
Haldimaud,  W.  Ipswich 
Hamiltou,   lord    Arch.    Lanark- 
shire 
Hamilton,  sirfl.  D.  hart.  Had- 
dington, Ice. 
Hamilton,  Hana.  Dublinshire 
Harbord,  hon.  £.  Shaftesbury 
Ilardinge,  sir  H.  Durham 
Hare,  hon.  Richard,  Corkahirc 
Hart,  George  Vaugban*  Donegal- 

shire 
Harvey,  Charles,  Carlow 
Harvey,  Daniel  W.  Colchester 
Harvey,  air  E?  Eitsex 
Heathoote,  sir  GUb«  hart.  Rut- 

landsbwe 
Healhcote,  J.  G.  Boston 
Heroo,  sir  Robt.  Peterborough 
Heygate,  William,  Sudbury 
Hill,  lord  Arthur,  Downshire 
Hill,  right  hon.  air  G.  F.  Lon- 
donderry 
Hobhouse,  J.  C.  Westminster 
tlodsoa,  John,  Wigan 
Holford,  G.  Qu«-enboroagh 
UoloM^s,  sir  L.  T.  W.  barL  New- 
port, Isle  of  Wight 
Holmes,      William,      Bishop's 

Castle 
Honeywood,  Wiiriam,  P.  Kent 
Hope*  hon.  sir  Alex.^  Liulithgov* 

shire 
Hope,  sirWm.  Johnston,  Dum- 

frieashire 
Hornby,  Edmund,  Preston 
Horrocks,  Samuel,  Prestun 
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Halhm,  lord,  Leomiaiter  f 

Hoiildsiiorth,  Thomas.  Poateffa4^ 
Hovmid,  boo.  P.  6.  CasUe-IUiiiif 
HowanS-Moljneox-Howani,  lord 

Henry  Tbomai,  Steyntog 
Howd,  iioo*  ^97 in*  Morpeth 
HoiImm,  HorriogtoD,  Heltcttone 
Hogha,  W.  Lewis,  Wallingford 
Hoghot,  Jmoies,  Grantluoi 
HiiUe,  sir  Charles,  Weet  Looe 
Heme,  Joseph,  Abeidceo,  fcc« 
Honiy  Robert,  Horsham 
HuikisBoo,   right  hon.  William, 


Hntcbinaoa,  hon.  C.  H.  Cork 
Hyde.  Jobo.  Yoogball 
Jaoies,  William,  Carlisle 
Jeokiosoo,  hon.  C.  C  C«  Grin* 


Jerroice,  6.  P.  Haropriiire 
looct,  air  Hugh,  bart.  Kirkwall, 


Innes,  John,  Grampoond 
Jocelyo,  visooont,  liOuthshiTO 
JoUifie,  HyltoQ,  Peters&e!d 
Irving,  Jdbn,  Bramber 
Kennedy,  Tboe.  F.  Ayr,  fitc. 
Kerr,  David,  Aibtooe 
Kiogp  sir  J.  D.  bart.  Wyoombe 
KiiigsboroiigbfTiseoaat,  Corksbire 
Kiooersiey,  Wm.  S.  Newcastle, 

9uffurd 
Knatcbball,   sir   Edward,   bart 

Kent 
Knox,  boo.  Thomas,  Dangamioo 
Kynastoa-PowellfSir  J.  Shropshire 
Iamb,  boa.  WiHiam,  Hertford- 
shire 
LambtoB,  John  George,  Dorbam 
Laog»tone,  J.  H.  Woodstock 
lAicelles,  Tisooaat,  Nortballeitoo 
LatoQcbe,  Robert,  KiMarediire 
Legge,  boo.  Heneage,  Banbory 
Legb,  Thomas,  Mewtoo,  Laoca- 

sbtre 
Legb-Kecky  George  Ant  Leiocf. 

tenhtre 
Leigh,  Jamei  Henry,  Winchester 
Lemon,  sir  WilHam,  hart.  Cora- 
wall 
Lennard,  Tbomas,  Barrett,  Ips- 

wiob 
Lennox,  lord  {John  George,  Chi- 
chester 
Lesfie,     Charles     Powell,     Mo- 

nei^nsbire 
Lestrr.  Benj.  Letter,  Poole 
Lrtbbridge,  sir  T.  B.  bart.  So- 

mersketshire 
Lewis,  Tlwmas  Fraokland,  Beao* 


Lewis,  Wyndbam,  Cardiff 
Ltndaay,  lord,  Wican 
Landsay,  hon.  H.  Forfar,  &c. 
Littleton,  Edw.  John,  Staffl>rdshire 
LJoyd,     James    Martio,     New 

Sborebam 
L*oyd,sirEdwerd  Price,  bt.  Flint 
L<«kbert,  William   Elliot,    Sei- 

ktrksbire 
Loekbart,  J.  T.  Oxford 
Utnf,  tight  hon.  Charles,  Hksle- 

mere 


Loveine,  lord,  Beralston 
Lowtber,  bom  H.  Cecil,  Wett^ 

morland 
Lowtber,  John,  Camberlend 
Lowtber,  Jobo  H.  Cockermontb 
Lowtber,     viaconnt,    Westmor» 

land 
Loyd.  S.  J.  Hythe 
Liicy,  George.  Powey 
Losbington,  Steph.  R.    Olmter* 

bory 
LashtngtoB,  S.  Ilebester 
Lottrell,  Henry  Fowoes,  Mine. 

head 
Lottrell,  J.  Fownes,  Minehead 
Maberly,  John,  Abingdon 
Maberly,   William    L.    North. 

amptuo 
Macdonald,  James,  Calne 
Maedonald,      Ronald     George, 

Plympton 
Meckinto»h,    sir    JameSy    hart. 

Kneresborongh 
Mackenzie,  Thomas,  Ross-sbtre 
M'Naogbten.  E.  A.  Orford 
Macqueen*  Thomas  Potter,  East 

Looe 
Madocks,  Wm.  Alex.  Chippen- 
ham 
Magenis,  Richard,  Enntskllleo 
Mabon,  sir  R.  Knots 
Maboo,  hon.  Stephen,  Roscom- 

monsbire 
Manners,  lord  Charles  S.  Cam- 
bridgeshire 
Manners,  lord  Robert,  Leicester- 
shire 
Mansfield,  John,  Leicptter 
Marjoribaokt,  sir  J.  bart.   Ber- 
wickshire 
Maijoribanlks,S.  Hythe 
Markham,  J.  Portsmooth 
Marryat,  Joseph,  Sandwich 
>rartio,  sir  Thos.  B.  Plymouth 
Martin,  Richard,  Galwayshlre 
Martin,  James,  Tewkesbory 
Maole,  hon.'  Wm.  R.  Forfarshire 
Maxwell,  John,  Renfrewshire 
Maxwell,  J.  W.  Dowopatriek 
Metcalf.  H.  J.  Drogheda 
Metdge,  John,  Dundatk 
Milbank,  Mark,  Camelford 
Mildmay,  Paulet  St.   J.    Win- 
chester 
Mills,  ChaHes,  Warwick 
Milne,  sir  Darid,  bart.  Berwick 
Milton,  viscoont,  Yorkshire 
Mirchell,    John,  Kingston-upon- 

Unll 
MoDck,  J.  B.  Reading 
Money.  Wm.  Taylor.  St.  Michael 
Monlftth,  H.  J.  Selkirk.  &c. 
Montgomery,  sir  J.  bart.  Peeble- 

shire 
Mootgoroerie,  James,  Ayohiro 
Moore,  Peter,  Coventry 
Moore,  A.  Shaftesbory 
Mordaunt,  sir  C.  bart  Warwick* 

shire 
Morgan,  sir  Cliarles,  bsrt.  Mon- 
mouthshire 
Morgao.  George  Gould,  Brecon 
Murland,  sir  S.  B.  bart.  St  Mawes 


I  Mostyo,  sir  Thomai ,  hart  Flint- 
shire 
Mountcharles,  earl,  Doncgalshira 
Mundy,  Bdw.  Miller,  Derbyshire 
Monday,  Geoige,  Borougbbridge 
Neaie,  sir  Harry  B.  bart  Lyming- 

ton 
Needham,  boo.  Fran.  Newry 
Neville,  boti.  Richard,  Berkubire 
Newman,  Robt  Wm.  Exsder 
Newport,  rt.  bon.  sir  J.    bart 

Waterford 
Nicholl.  rt.  hon.  sir  J.,  Bedwyn 
Nightingale,  S.  M .  Eye 
Noel,  sir  Gerard  Noel,  hart  Rat* 

land 
Nolan,  Michael,  Barnstaple 
North,  Dudley,  Newtown,  Hants. 
Northey,  William,  Newport,  Corn- 
wall 
Nugent,  sir  G.  bart.  Bocktogbam 
Nagent,  lord,  Aylesbury 
O'Brieo,  sir  Pxlw.  bart  Clare 
(yCallaghan,  James,  Tregony 
0*Grady.  S.  Limericksbire 
O'Hara,  Charles,  Sligosbire 
Ommaney,  sir  Francis  M.  Barn- 
staple 
O'Neil,  hon.  J.  R.  Brace,  Antrim* 

shire 
Onslow,  Arthur,  Gnildfonl 
Ord,  William,  Morpeth 
Osborne,  lord  F.  G.  Cambridge- 
shire 
Ossnistone,  lord,  Berwick 
Owen,  sir  Juhn,  Pembrokeshire 
Paget,  hon.  Berkeley,  Milbome 

Port 
Paget,  hon.  sir  Charies,  Carnar- 
von 
Pakeabam.  hon.  H.  Rob.    Wesl- 

mcatb  Coonty 
Palk,  sir  L,  V .  bart  Ashboiton 
Palmer,  Charies  Fyshe,  Rmding 
Palmer,  Charles,  Bath 
Patmerktone,     viscoont,    C*m- 

bridge  University 
Pares,  Thomas,  Leicester 
Pemell,  sir  Henry,  bart.  Qneen'a 

County 
Pamell,  William,  Wicktowihir» 
Partoos  John,  King's  County 
peane,  John.  Devizes 
Peehell.  sir  Thomas  B.  Downton 
Peel,  right  hon.  Robert,  Oif<to4 

University 
Peel,  Wniiaro  Yates,  Tamvrortb 
Peirse,  Henry,  Northallerton 
Pelhsm,  hon.  Charles  A.  Linooln- 

shire 
PeHew,  boo.  Pdwell,  B.  Laoncea- 

ton 
Pennant,  G.  H.  D.*Romney 
Percy,  hiM.  R.  Beralston 
Percy,  hon.  W.  H.  Stamford 
Phillifflore,  Joseph,  St  Mawet 
Philips,  George,  Wotfon  Basset 
Philipe,  Geofge  Richard,  Steyning 
I  Phippt,  hon.  Kdm.  Scarfaorongh 
Pitt,  Joseph,  Cricklade 
'  Pitt,  William   Morton,  Bonet- 
i      shire 
Thtatr,  William,  HighamFeirev 
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Mttmcr,  Jobs,  Uindon 
Plunket,  right  hoo.  W.  C.  Dub- 

lio  Uoivenity 
Pole*  nr  Peter,  bftrt.  Yaimoothy 

Uie  of  Wight 
Potey  right  bon.  W.  W.  Qocen't 

Coontf 
Pollen,  shr  J.  hart.  Aodorer 
PollnigtoQ,  TiiooQDt,  Pootefract 
Pomonbj,  hon.  Fred.  C.  Kilkeony- 

•hire 
PortoiMi,  Edw.  Berfceley,  Doitet- 

•hire 
Powell,  William  EdfTMd,  Cardt- 
.  ganshke 

Power,  RichaH,  Weterfordthire 
Powlett,  hon.  W.  L  F.  Durham 

County 
Preodergasty  M.  0.  Galway 
Price,  Robert,  Herefordjkhno 
Prioe,  Richard,  New  Radnor 
Prtngle,  air  WilUam  U.  Uskeard 
Prettie,  hon.  F.  A.  Tipperary 
Prohy,  hon.  Grao.  Ler.  Wicklow<- 

ahire 
Pryte,  Pryie,  Cardigan 
Pym,  Francis,  Bedfordshire 
Rae,  lir  W.  bart.  Cra  I,  ke, 
Raine,  JooatbaD,  Newport,  Com* 

wall 
Ramtbottom,  John,  jnn.  Windeor 
Ramtay,  sir  JL  bart.  Kiocardioe- 

ffhire 
Ramsden,  John  Charlei,  Maltoo 
Ricardo.  David,  Portarlington 
Rioe.  G.  R.  Carmarthen 
RicketU,  C.  M.  Dartmouth 
Rickfbrd,  William,  Ayleibory 
Ridley,  lir  Matt  White,  hart. 

Newcaatle-npon-Tyne 
Robarts,  Abraham  W.  Matdttooa 
Robarts,  William   Tierney,   St. 

Albani . 
RobarU,  O.  J.  Wallingford 
RoberU,  Wilton,  A.  Bewdley 
Robertsoo,     Alexander,   Gram- 
pound 
Rf^ittioo,  right  hoo.  Fr.  J.  Ripoa 
Robintooi  air  G,  bart.  Noitbamp- 

too 
RoehfSort,  GottanM,   H.  Wett- 

meathahire 
RocknTage,  earl  of,  Cattle  Riting 
Rogera.  Rdward,  Bithop't  Cutle 
Rote,   right    hoo.    George    H. 

Chrittcborcb 
Rowley,  tir  William  bart.  Suffolk 
Rumbold,  Charlet  E.  Yarmouth 
Rnttell,  Matthew,  Sahath 
Rutsel,  J.  W.  Gatton 
Roaell,  lord  John  Huntingdon- 

tbire 
Rutiell,  lord  George  W.  Bedford 
Ryder,  right  hon.  Richard,  TiTcr* 

ton 
Sandon,  vttooont,  Tiverton 
Scarlett,  Jamet,  Peterborough 
Scott,  Samuel,  Whitchurch 
Scott,  tir  William,  knt.  Oxford 

Univfittity 
Seott,  J.  BridpoK 
Scott,  hon.  W.  H.  I.  Hattingt 
Scourfield,  W.  H.  Haverfordwett 


Scodamora,  Rich.  Phil.  Hereford 
Sebright,  tir  John,  S.  bart.  Hcit- 

fordihire 
SMtoo,  earl  of,  Droitwieh 
Seyoiour,  Horace,  LMboro 
Seymour,  H.  J.  Hugh,  ADtrim« 

tbire 
Shaw,  Robert,  Dublin 
Sheldon,  Ralph,  Wilton 
Shelley,  tir  John  bart  Lewea 
Shiffaer,  tir  George,  bart  Lewea 
Sibtborp,  Coningiby  W.  Lincoln 
Smith,  George,  Wendorer 
Smith,  John,  Midhunt 
Smith,  Abel,  Midhnrtt 
Smith,  Cbrittophcr,  St  Albana 
Smith,  hon.   Roiiert,    Bucking- 

hamthire 
Smith,  Samuel,  Wendorer 
Smitli,  Thot.  Attheton,  Andover 
Smith,  William,  Norwich 
Smith,  Robert,  Lincoln 
Smyth,  John  Henry,  Cambridge 

Univertity 
Sneyd.  Nathaniel,  Cavaothire 
Somertet,  lord  G.  C.  H.  Moo- 

mouththire 
Somertet,  lord  R.  £.  H.  Gloaoet- 

tertbire 
Somerrille,  tir  M.  bt.  Meaththira 
Solheron  F.  Nottinghamthire 
Spurrier,  C.  Bridport 
Stanley,  lord,  Lancatbire 
Staunton,   air  George  bart   St 

Michael 
Stewart,  Ateiander  R.  Londoo- 

derrythire 
Stewart,  hon.  J.  H.  E.  Wigtoo, 

fcc. 
Stewart,  W.  Tyrone  County 
Stewart,  right  hoo.  tir  J.  hart. 

Tyrone  County 
Siopford,  lord,  Wexfordthire 
Strathaven,  lord,  Griottead 
Strutt,  Joteph  Holdeo,  Maiden 
Stuart- Wortley,  Jat.  A.  Yorkshiro 
Stuart,  brd  P.  J.  Bute 
Stewart,  William,  Armagh 
Sumner,  Geo.  Holme,  Surrey 
Suttie,  tir  Jamei^  bart  Hadding- 
tonshire 
Sutton,  rt.  hon.  C.  Bi.  Soaibo- 

rough 
Swann,  Henry,  Penryn 
Sykei,    Daniel,   Kiugflton-npoo- 

'  Hall 
Talbot,  Rich.  Wogan.Dublinabire 
Tavittock,  marq.  of,  Bedfordtbire 
Taylor,  tir  Herbert,  Windior 
Taylor,  Cbarlet  William,  Wellt 
Taylor,  George  Watson,  Eatt  Luoe 
Taylor,  M.  Angelo,  Durham  City 
Temple,  earl,  Backinghamthire 
Tennywn,  Charlet,  Grimtby 
Tbompton,  William,  Calliogtoo 
Tbynne,  lord  John,  Bath 
Tiemey,  rt  hon.  George,  Knaret- 

bomugh 
Titcbfield  marq.  of,  Blechingley 
Townsbend,  hon.  H.  G.  P.  Whit- 
church 
Towufhend,  lord  J.  N.  B.  HeUea- 

ton 


Towntbend,  lord  C.  Tamworth 
Tremayne,  John  Henrle,  Corn- 
wall 
Trench,  F.  W.  Cambridge 
Tulk,  C.  A.  Sudbury 
TudtF^Jt  John  Payne,  Wellt 
Twisa,  Horace,  Wootton  Batiett 
Tynte,  C.  K.  Bridgewater 
Tyrwbit-Drakoy  Thoa.  Agmonde- 

tbam 
Tyrwhit-Drake,  Wm.  Agmonde- 

tbam 
Upton,  boo.  Arthur  P.  Bury  St. 

Edmondt 
Ure,  Matterton,  Weymouth 
Uxbridge,  earl  of,  Angleseyshire 
Valletort,  vitcount,  Fuwey 
Vansittart,  it.  hoo.  N.  Harwich 
Vaoghan,  tir  R.  W.  bart  Merio- 
nethshire 
Vereker  hon.  J.  Pren.  Linerick 
Vernon,  Granville  G.  Yen.  Lich- 
field 
Villiert,  right  hon.  J.  C  Queeo- 

borough 
Vifian,  tir  R.  H.  Tmro 
Walker,  Jotbua,  Aldeburgh 
Wall,  Charlet  Bariori  Guildford 
i  Wailsce,  rt  hon.  Iliui.   Wey* 
mouth 
Walpole,  lord,  King*t  Lyon 
Waid,  hon.  John  Wm.  Boatiney 
Ward,  Robert,  Hatlemere 
Warre,  J.  A.  Taooton 
Warren,  Charlet,  Dorchester 
Warrenfler,  tir  G.  hart.  Sandwich 
Webb,  Edward,  Oloucetter 
Wellt,  J.  Maidttono 
Wemyat,  J.  Fife 
Westeara,  hoo.  H.  R^BCboagbao. 

thire 
Western,  Charies  Calitt,  Eaaax 
Wetherell,  C  Oxford 
Wharton,  John,  Beverley 
Whitbread,  Wm.  Heory,  Bed. 

ford 
Whitbread,  S.  C  Middletez 
White,  Luke,  Leitrimtbire 
Whitmore,  Tbomat,  Bridgenortk 
Whitmore,  William,  Bridgenorth 
Wigram,  tir  Robert,  Lestwithiei 
Wigram,  W.  Wexford 
Wilberforce,  William,  Bramber 
Wilbraham,  Edw.  B.  Dorer 
Wildman,  Jamet  B.  Colcheater 
Wilkint,  Walter,  Radnorshire 
Williamt,  Owen,  Marlow 
Williama,  tir  Robert,  bart   Car- 

narronthire 
Williamt,  Robert,  Dorchester 
Williams,  William,  Weymouth 
Williamt,  T.  P.  MaHow 
Willuugbby,  Henry,  Newark 
Wilmot,    Robert   J.    Newcastle, 

Stafibrd 
Wilson,  sir  Robert,  Southwark 
Wilson,  Thomas,  London 
Wintiington,  S.  T.  Worcestershire 
Wudehonse,  Edmond,  Norfolk 
Wodehouse,  hon.  J.  Marlboroagh 
Wood,  Matthew,  London 
Wood,  Thomas,  Brecon*hire 
Worcetter,  marq.  of,  Monmouth 
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WrotlMley,  Bcmry,  Bncklej 
Wyndbam,  WmUmob,  Kew  Sft* 

ran 
Wf Me,  Owen,  Stifo 
WjDo,  CiMM.  Watkin  Wm.  Mont- 

goOMrytbire 
Wf  im,  sir  W.  WiU.  bwt  D«i- 

bigbfthire 
Wy  vill,  M.  York 
YaroMotb,  cmrl  of,  Camelfard 
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BrooQf  Thomai,  earl  of  Elgin  And 

Xiocardioo 
Colville,  Jobo,  baron  Colnlle 
Dnlrymple,  Jobn,  earl  of  Stair 
Dooglaa,  Cbarles,marq.  Qoeeof- 

bwry 
Enkine,  Tbomat,  earl  of  Kellie 
Forbo,  Ocbonear  J.  baron  Furbea 
FrMCTi  Geo,  Alex,  baron  Saltoun 


Gray,  Francis,  baron  Gray 
Hamilton,  Montgomery,  Robert 

baron  Belbaven 
Hay,  George,  marqnit  Tireedale 
Kerr,  William,  marqoia  Lothian 
Lindiay,  Alex,  earl  of  Balcarras 
Napier,  Francis,  baron  Napier 
Primrote,  J.  A.  earl  of  Roseberry 
Ramey,    Hone,   Alex,   earl   of 

Home 
8L  CUir,  Cbarles,  banm  Sinclair 
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CABINET  MINISTERS. 


Eariof  Htrrowby  -    -•---••-  Lord  Pirendeiit  of  the  CooneiL 

LordEldoo-    - Lord  High  ChwioeUor. 

EarlofWeitoiorelaind Loid  Prify  fiteol. 

EtrlofliTerpool FiwlLordof  theTrewory, 

£  Chancellor  and  Under-Treasnrer  of  the  Ex- 
Right  Hon.  NichohM  Vannttftit  .    -    -    -  )     chequer,  end  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

I     for  Ireland. 

ViMoant  MelriUe Fint  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Duke  of  Weltington Mailer-Genenl  of  the  Ordnance. 

^laoonnt  fiSdmouth  -    ••..---  Secretary  ofState  for  the  Home  Department 

Viicount  Caitlereagh SecretaryofStatefor  Fordgn  Aflaire. 

EarlBathoTit  --*--••--  C  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Department  of  War 

f^     and  the  Coloniee. 

_.  .    .,      ^          ^      .  C  FKn^lent  of  the  Board  of  Control  for  the  Af- 

Right  Hon.  George  Cannmg |     fai«  of  India. 

Right  Hon.  Charles  Bragge  Bathnrrt  •    -  Chancellor  of  the  Dachy  of  Lancaater. 

Right  Bon.  W.  W.  Fde Maiter  of  the  Mint. 

RightHon.F.J.RobiDaon CTr«u«ofAeNaTy.andPr»dentof  th^ 

^  \     Board  of  Trade. 

EarlofMulgrare 

NOT  OP  THE  CABINET. 

Viaoouni  Palmenton Secretary  at  War. 

Right  Hon.  Charles  Long     -    -  *  -    -    •  Paymaster-General  of  the  Forces. 

Earl  of  Chichester 7  Joint  Postmaster-General. 

MarqnisofSalbbury 3 

Riffht  Hon.  Charles  Aihuthnot   ----1..^  «..« 

r^  "T^.  i:  J  Joint  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury. 

8.  B.  jLiOshugton,  esq. (                                                 * 

Right  H^.  Thomas  WaUace      ....  Vice-Praaidentofihe  Board  of  Thide. 

Right  Hon.  Thos.  Plumcr Masterof  the  Rolls. 

Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Leach Vice  Chancellor. 

Sir  Robert  Giflbrd Attorney  General. 

Sir  John  Copley Solicitor  General. 


PERSONS  IN  THE  MINISTRY  OP  IRELAND. 

Earl  Talbot Lord  Lieutenant. 

Lord  Manners  -.••-•..•  Lord  High  Chancellor. 

Right  Hon.  Charles  Grant Chief  Secretary. 

Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  F.  Hill Fioe  Treasurer. 


THE 


Parliamentary  D  ebates 

Puling  the  First  Session  of  the  Seventh  Pariiament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ap- 
pointed to  meet  at .  Westminster,  the  Twenty-first  Day 
of  April  1820,  in  the  First  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His 
Maj^ty  King  GEORGE  the  Fourth. 


HOU8E    OF    LORDS. 
Triday,  AprU  21, 1820. 

Meeting  of  the  nbw  parlia- 

MBNT.J    This  being  the  day  appointed  for 
the  meeting  of  the  New  Parliament,  several 
peers  assembled  at  two  o'clock.    Soon 
after  that  hour  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  duke  of 
Welliogton,  the  earl  of  Westmoreland, 
and  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  took  their 
seats  ia  front  of  the  throne  as  commis* 
siooen.    The  Lord  Chancellor  directed 
the  deputy  gentleman  usher  of  the  Black 
Rod  to  proceed  to  the  Commons,  and 
sammon  that  House  to  attend  at  their 
lordships'  bar  forthirith.     Mr.   Quarme, 
the  deputy  usher,  proceeded  accordingly 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  soon  after 
returned,  accompanied  by  the  clerks  of 
that  House,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
themembers.  The  Lord  Chancellor  stated, 
that  hi9  majesty   had   been    pleased    to 
order  letters  patent  to  be  issued  for  the' 
appointment    of    certain    lords  .therein 
aamed  to  open    the   parliament,  which 
letters  patent   the  lords  and  gentlemen 
present  would  now  hear  read.— The  com- 
mission being  read,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
said,  that  in  obedience  to  his  majesty's 
cocBuiaods,  he  had  to  inform  the  lords  and 
geotlemen  then  in  attendance,   that  as 
soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  members  of 
boih  Houses  should  be  sworn,  his  majesty 
would  declare  the    causes  for  the  as- 
sennblmg  of  this  parliament.    In  the  mean 
time,  it  was  his  majesty's  pleasure  that  the 
geBtlemeD  of  the  House  of  Commons 
should  return  to  the  place  where  they 
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usually  hold  their  sittings,  and  there  pro- 
ceed to  choose  a  fit  and  proper  person  to 
be  their  Speaker,  and  that  they  should 
present  the  person  so  chosen  at  the  bar  of 
that  House  to-morrow,  at  two  o'clock,  for 
his  majesty's  approbation.  The  Commons 
then  withdrew,  and  their  lordships  went 
to  prayers.  After  prayers,  the  oaths 
were  taken  in  the  usual  form  by  the  lords 
present. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Friday y  April  21* 

Choice  of  a  Speaker.]  Many  of  the 
members  of  the  new  parliament  having 
assembled  in  the  House  of  Commons  at 
half  past  two,  the  yeoman  usher  of  the 
Black  Rod  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
House,  and  having  proceeded  to  the  table, 
informed  the  members  that  they  were  re* 
quirecT  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  to 
attend  the  House  of  Peers  to  hear  the 
Commission  read.  After  they  had  re- 
turned, ^ 

Sir  fVilliam  ScoU  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  submitting  a  motion  to  supply  the 
vacancy  in  the  honourable  office  of 
Speaker.  He  had  never  claimed  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  with  more  unmixed 
satisFaction,  from  a  conviction  that  the 
opinion  he  entertained  upon  this  subject 
was  universal  among  the  honourable  gen- 
tlemen whom  he  was  addressing.  Although 
the  distinguished  individual  who  had  pre- 
sided over  the  deliberations  of  the  House 
during  the  two  last  parliaments  had  per- 
haps the  most  indisputable  title  again  to 
fill  the  same  office^  be  could  not  but  be 
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aware  that  he  was  speaking  in  the  pre- 1 
sence  of  many  who,  on  any  other  occasion, 
both  from  public  and  private  considera- 
tions, would  be  equally  deservine  of  the 
utmost  confidence  of  the  House.  It  could 
not  be  denied  that,  composed  as  t|ial 
House  was  of  gentlemen  selected  from 
the  various  component  parts  of  society  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  many  were  to  be 
found  in  it  whose  talents,  acquirements, 
and  general  merits  would  afford  a  fair 
prospect  of  a  sqccessful  discharge  of  the 
arduous  duties  of  Speaker  Here,  how- 
ever, it  was  fortunately  not  necessary  to 
hazard  any  speculation ,  however  promising ; 
past  services,  and  tried  and  demonstrable 
abilities— abilities  not  confined  to  the 
mere  discharge  of  what  might  be  termed 
the  dry  duties  of  the  office — had  com- 
manded not  merely  the  approbattoD,  but 
the  admiration,  of  every  member  who  had 
witnessed  their  employment.  Thus  all 
experiment  was  rendered  needless,  and 
perhaps  he  should  justly  merit  censure  if 
he  were  to  attempt  any  description  of  the 
duties  of  the  individual  who  was  appointed 
to  preside  over  the  discussions  of  the 
House :  be  should  better  discharge  this 
part  of  the  task  he  had  imdertaken,  by 
referrinp^  to  the  mode  in  which  his  right 
hon.  friend   had    fulfilled   those   duties. 

J  Hear,  hear !].  With  regard  to  the  quali- 
catioos  of  a  Speaker  also,  it  mig^t  be 
said,  in  a  word,  that  all  and  more  had 
been  displayed  by  the  individual  about  to 
be  offered  to  the  choice  of  the  House ;  but, 
as  many  gentlemen  might  be  now  present 
who  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  per- 
sonally observing  their  exercise,  he  would 
make  a  very  few  remarks  upon  them. 
The  first  qualification  undoubtedly  was,  a 
warm  affection  for  the  happy  constitution 
of  this  country,  including  an  inflexible 
regard  for  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
thi9  House^  and  for  the  just  liberties  of 
the  people,  of  which  liberties  those  righta 
and  privileges  were  to  be  numbered  among 
the  principal  securities.  A  great  portion 
of  health  and  strength  was  necessary  to 
undergo  the  severe  labour,  he  had  almost 
said  the  oppressive  fatigue  of  svob  a 
station :  the  Journals  of  the  House  con- 
tained a  voluminous  body  of  historical 
reading,  and  to  a  fiimiliarity  with  them 
must  be  added  an  official  acquaintance, 
not  merely  with  forms,  but  with  the  prin- 
ciples OB  which  those  forms  originated, 
and  upon  which  they  were  most  wisely 
established.  A  ^ility  of  access,  and  a 
frankness  of  communication  in  all  tlie  in- 
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tercourse  of  private  business,  were  highly 
desirable ;  and  an  attention  ever  awake  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  moment  in  the  per- 
formance of  more  public  functions  was  in- 
dispensable. All  who  were  members  of 
the  last  parliament  knew  hbw  eminently 
these  requisites  were  united  in  his  right 
hon.  friend  ;  and  to  them  might  be  added 
one  more  amiable  qualification  equally 
conspicuous— an  unaffected  suavity  qf 
disnosition  and  manners  ;  a  suavity  that, 
witnout  Qourtinp^  popular  regard,  univer- 
sally attracted  it.  A  liberfU,  a  snlendid 
hospitality,  ''congenial  with  the  habits  of 
the  country,  and  well  becoming  the  dig- 
nity of  the  presiding  member  of  a  great 
deliberative  assemblvi  had  ever  been  ex- 
perienced at  his  table.  If  the  present 
nad  been  an  occasion  on  which  he 
ought  to  indulge  his  own  feeliags,  ba 
could  readily  amplify  upon  the  qualities 
necessary  for  a  Speaker,  because  he  had 
before  him  a  perfect  example  of  them; 
but  it  behoved  him  to  forbear  the  grati* 
ficatioB  of  his  own  peraonal  wishes,  that 
he  might  no  longer  retard  the  dedarat 
tion  of  that  united  sentiment  which  the 
House  was  impatient  to  display.  Ho 
therefore  would  niove,  without  further 
preface,  "  That  the  Right  Honourable 
Charles  Maimers  Sutton  do  take  the 
chair  of  this  House  as  Speaker.*' 

Mr.  Holme  Sumner  seconded  tha 
meition.  He  said,  he  had  not  aat  so 
bng  in  parliament  without  having  c^ 
taiaed  some  knowledge  of  the  ardu« 
ous  duties  of  the  Speaker:  the  great 
increase  of  public  business  had  of  late 
added  much  to  the  severity  of  the  bur- 
then. In  thus  supporting  the  proposi-^ 
tion  of  the  right  hon.  mover  he  waa 
aware  that  he  was  placing  hinsself  in  a 
situation  to  which  he  had  no  other 
claim  than  the  length  of  time  duringr 
which  he  had  filled  a  seat  in  parliament  :• 
his  service  as  a  representative  had  taught 
him  how  much  of  the  regularity  and 
dignity  of  their  proceedings  were  con- 
nected with  the  office  of  Speaker.  If  he 
had  had  to  recommend  a  gentleman  who. 
was  unknown,  it  would  have  been  proper- 
to  have  entered  at  some  length  into  the* 
foundation  of  his  claim;  but,  as  had 
been  already  remarked,  the  individual 
now  proposed  had  proved  himself,  in> 
every  way,  worthy  of  the  confidence  and 
approbation  of  the  House.  As  he  had 
never,  known  Mr.  A^anners  Sutlon  but  in- 
his  public  capacity,  he  could  not  propfose 
him  4vith  the  partiality  of  private  friend-. 
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■hip;  but  the  retpecl  and  regard  he  had 
^exciled  io  his  public  capacity  were  amply 
^sufficieol  to    establish  his   competence. 
When  it  was  recollected  that  tne  edu- 
•cation  of  that  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
been  directed  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  and 
to  the  principles  of  its  inestimable  con-^ 
stitutien,  thai  alone  formed  a  high  claim 
to  tha  sui&ages  of  the  House ;   but  after 
it  bad  been  seen  in  how  short  a  time  after 
be  bad  been  first  elevated  to  the  situation 
•of  Speaker,  three  years  ago,  he  had  ap^ 
pOBfed  to  have  deeply  studied  the  laws  and 
fiilas«  and  investigated  the  principles  by 
which  the  proceedings  of  the  House  were 
legulated— after  the  readiness  he  had  dis- 
^yed  in  the  discharge  of  every  point  df 
duty,  it  would  have  been  supposed,  by 
those  unacquainted  with  his  previous  his- 
tory, that  he  had  made  the  subject  the 
diligent  occupation  of  his  life.    To  this 
knowledge  was  to  be  added  a  becoming 
deference  for  the  opinion  of  the  House, 
which,  while  it  evinced  a  confidence  in  his 
own    ioformationi    by   the   manner   in 
which    the    r^e   was    prescribed,    did 
not  diminish  from  the  dignity  of  the  station 
lie    was    appointed    to    occupy.      He 
might    advert,     also,    to    the    peculiar 
facility  with'  which  all  members  obtained 
access  to  him,  and  to  the  urbanity  of  his 
coannanicatlons  on  all  subjects  or  parlta- 
nentary  difficulty ;  but  it  was  needlessi  as 
BKMt  of  those  who  heard  him  had  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  experiencing  it. 
After  the  manner  in  which  the  motion 
bad  been  made  by  a  right  hon.  gentleman 
80   femarkable   for  his  eloquence,  and 
after  the  mode  in  which  the  distinguished 
Sndividaal  proposed  had  been  designated 
by  liam  were  he  to  make  any  attempt  of 
the  Mine  kmd,  he  should  only  succeed  in 
jDakingconspicuons  his  own  incompetence 
to  the  ttoderiaking ;  he  would  therefore 
aiereJy  thank  the  House  for  the  kindness 
•With  whac^  it  had  already  heard  him, 
addhxg,  in  conclusion,  that,  since  he  had 
been  hononred  with  a  seat  in  parliament, 
he  had  never  voted  with  greater  satisfac- 
tion than  he  should  do  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, from  a  conviction  that  the  indivi- 
dnal  in  qaestion  combined  in  his  own 
penon,  claims  of  every  kind ;    and  was 
not  only  most  competent  for  his  high 
offioe,    but    most    acceptable    to    the 

Mr.  MMimers  SuUon  rose  amid  the 
choors  of  the  House.  He  said,  he  hoped 
that  neither  the  right  hon.  j;entleman  who 
hmk  BuyveA  hianoBBiimtion  in  a  manner  so 


flattering,  nor  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
had  so  handsomely  seconded  it,  nor  the 
House   which    had   received    the   pro- 
position with  such  marks  of  approba- 
tion,   would   measure    the   strength    of 
his  feelings  of  gratitude  on  this  occasion 
by  the  feeble  manner  in  which  he  should 
express  them.    He  fully  concurred  in  all 
that  had  been  said  of  the  high  duties  and 
weighty  labours  of  the  office  of  Speaker 
not  only  as  it  was  immediately  connected 
with  the  House  itself,  but  as  it  respected 
the  public  at  large.    At  all  tiroes   the 
most  embarrassing  subject  was  that  where 
the  individual  addressing  the  House  was 
personally  concerned :  no  man  who  spoke 
honestly  was   too  ready   to   undervalue 
himself;    and  when  the  difficulties  that 
surrounded  the  situation  of  Speaker,  werb 
considered— when  it  was  recollected  how 
much,  as  the   honourable    member   for 
Surrey  had  observed,  the  public  business 
had  increased,  being  of  late  years  almost 
doubled — and  when  were  added  to  that 
the  new  embarrassments  arising    out  of 
the  times  in  which  we  lived,  that  man 
ihust  be  a  bold  one  who  dared  to  presume 
ibai  he  was  adequate  to  such  an  office. 
His  right  hon.  fnend,  whose  kindness  in 
public  and  private  he  had  experienced  on 
many  occasions,  but  never  more  than  on 
the  present,  had   been  pleased  to  refer 
with  approbation  to  his  previous  conduct 
in  the  cnair ;  he  could  only  say,  thdt  if  he 
had  had  the  good  fortune  to  give  satis- 
faction, he  had  already  obtained  his  first 
and  highest  remuneration.    As  to  any 
services,  the  performance  of  which  was 
within  his  reacli,  he  would  honestly  state^ 
that  he  attributed  their  success,  not  to 
any  exertions  he  was  capable  of  making, 
but  to  that  for  which  he  was  at  all  periods 
most  thankful — the  constant  and  cordial 
co-operation  of  the  House.    Its  indulgent 
assistance  had  been  always  ready,  and  it 
had  ever  shown  a  forbearing  disinclination 
to  notice  accidental  mistakes,  or  to  mark 
involuntary  lapses,    and    a   friendly  de- 
termination to  be  satisfied  with  such  ex- 
ertions as  its  Speaker  was  competent  to 
make.    The  House  would  pardon  him,  if, 
in   his    anxiety   to    relieve   them    from 
the    painful    Usk    of    listening    longer 
to  a  silbject,  embarrassing,  inasmuch  as 
it   was    personal,  he  contented    himself 
with  adding,  that  he   had   no   reliance 
whatever  on  any  pretensions  of  his  own : 
he  would  not  deny  that  to  secure  the  ap- 

Erobation  of  the  House  had  been  the 
ighest  ebject  of  his  ambition ;  and  if  it 
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were  again  Its  pleasure  to  place  bim  in  the 
dignified  station  of  Speaker,  the  naost  he 
could  say,  and  the  most  he  could  do,  was 
to  assure  it,  that  his  anxious  and  constant 
•exertions  should  be  employed  in  its  ser- 
vice  [Cheers]* 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  was  then  con- 
ducted to  the  chair,  between  the  meter 
and  seconder.  Having  taken  his  seat,  he 
again  rose  and  observed,  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  for  him  to  convey  to  the 
House  the  deep  sense  he  entertained  of 
the  honour  just  conferred  upon  him. 
After  what  had  already  fallen  from  him^ 
it  would  ill  become  hhn  to  attempt  to 
mislead  the  House  by  any  assurance  that 
he  could  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office 
in  which  he  was  placed,  with  the  abilities 
they  required :  he  must  now,  as  hereto- 
fore, implore  the  constant  assistance  and 
kind  indulgence  of  the  House.  He  mieht, 
however,  without  too  much  presumption, 
ask  credit  for  this  assurance—that  he 
would  discharge  his  duiies  honestly,  with 
the  utmost  zeal,  and  with  the  strictest  im- 
partiality    [Continued  cheers]. 

Lord  Casilereagh  said,  that,  in  the  situ- 
ation in  which  the  House  now  found  it- 
self, the  only  question  that  remained  was 
that  of  adjournment ;  but  he  hoped  he 
might  be  permitted,  in  the  name  of  the 
House,  as  well  as  for  himself,  to 
offer  his  congratulation  on  the  choice 
that  had  just  been  made.  From  the 
manner  in  which  the  proposition  of 
his  right  hon.  friend  had  been  received, 
it  was  obvious  that  the  House  Was  anxi- 
ous to  bestow  on  the  individual  now  ap* 
pointed  to  preside  over  its  discussions,  the 
highest  mark  of  its  approbation  and  confi- 
dence ;  and  there  could  be  no  such  mark 
in  this  free  country  more  distinguished, 
than  that  of  being  rendered  the  first  com- 
moner of  the  empire.  It  was  undoubted- 
ly a  matter  of  proud  satisfaction,  that  at 
the  period  when  the  Speaker  was  placed 
in  the  chair,  all  opinions  were  united  in 
his  favour.  He  was  sure  that  the  House 
would  feel  what  had  been  already  ob- 
served, that,  without  touching  upon  the 
peculiar  importance  of  the  times  in 
which  we  lived  (and  certainly  that 
man  must  take  a  very  superficial  view 
of  the  condition  of  affiiirs  who  should 
consider  them  but  ordinary  times), 
the  office  of  Speaker  includea  many  im- 
portant duties  connected  with  the  jarring 
interests  of  this  mighty  empire,  while 
parliament  was  devoting  its  attention  to 
jpromote  its  welfare  and  prosperity.    It 
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was  no  small  satisfaction  to  have  now 
placed  in  the  chair  an  individual  by  gene- 
ral consent  so  capable  of  fulfiiliog  the 
arduous  task  imposed  upon  him— so  com- 
petent to  guide  the  House  in  its  delibera- 
tions—to preside  over  those  discussions 
in  which  the  best  interests  of  the  state 
were  engaged  with  manly  fortitude,  and 
to  enforce  with  firmness  and  wisdom  those 
rules  and  forms  so  essential  to  the  privi- 
leges of  parliament,  and  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  real  liberties  of  the  subject. 
Of  the  qualifications  of  the  Speaker  the 
last  parliament  had  enjoved  the  benefit, 
and  he  was  most  happy  that  they  were  to 
be  continued  to  the  present  [Hear].  He 
would  move,  that  toe  House  do  now  ad- 
journ. 

Mr.  Brougham^  in  the  absence  of  those 
more  competent  and  more  worthy  gene- 
rally to  express  the  feelings  of  those  wbe 
sat  on  his  side  of  the  House,  trusted  that 
it  would  not  be  thought  presumptuous  if 
he  added  his  testimony  to  that  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  had  preceded  him.  He 
took  the  liberty,  therefwe,  to  congratu- 
late, first  the  Speaker,  but  most  of  sJl  the 
House  itself,  and  not  less  the  House  thaa 
the  whole  Commons  of  England,  upon  the 
free  choice  which  had  now  fallen,  for  the 
third  time,  upon  the  same  individual.  He 
was  sure  that  he  expressed  only  the  gene- 
ral sentiment  in  the  wish  that  the  Speaker 
now  elected  might  continue  with  the  en- 
joyment of  health  and  long  life  to  fill  a 
station  equally  necessary  for  the  support 
of  the  privileges  of  the  House,  ana  for 
the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people  at  large ;  and  the  duties  of  which, 
he  grieved  to  say,  by  the  common  consent 
of  all,  were  not  likely  to  be  lightened^  It 
was  a  matter  of  most,  sincere  congratula^ 
tion  to  the  House  and  to  the  countr^p 
that  it  had  again  the  inestimable  benent 
of  having  the  chair  filled  by  one  who  had 
shown  himself,  in  all  the  more  important, 
as  well  as  in  the  less  nuiterial  parts  of  the 
functions  of  his  situation,  eminently  gifted 
for  their  discharge ;  who  had  upon  every 
occasion  proved  that  he  was  indeed  the 
depository  of  the  truest  dignity  of  the 
House,  by  wearing  the  honours  conferred 
upon  him  both  with  firmness  and  meek- 
ness. It  formed  one  of  his  highest  and 
most  essential  titles  to  the  office,  that  on 
all  necessary  occasions  he  had  evinced 
the  courage  as  well  as  the  capacity  to 
protect  the  sacred  privileaes  of  the  House 
from  infiraction,  under  whatever  pretext, 
whether  assaulted  by  lawless  violence)  ^r 
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put  to  hazard  by  the  more  subtile  at« 
temple  of  gradual  encroachment. 
The  House  then  adjourned. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 
Saturday^  April  22* 

The  deputj  usher  of  the  Black  Rod 
was  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons  to 
dettre  (heir  attendance.  Shortly  af^er- 
^ardsy  the  Speaker^  followed  by  a  great 
nomber  of  other  members,  came  to  the 
bac 

Mr.  Mannen  Sutton  said  :«-My  lords, 
I  hare  the  honour  to  announce  to  your 
lordships,  in  the  name  of  the  House  of 
Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  that  his  ma- 
jestVs  faithful  Commons  haye  proceeded 
to  the  choice  of  a  Speaker,  and  that  that 
xhoioe  baa  fallen  upon  me.  I  am  fully 
aware,  my  lords,  of  the  arduous  duties  of 
the  situation  to  which  1  have  thus  been 
chosen,  and  of  my  own  insufficiency  to 
perform  those  duties.  Should,  however, 
It  be  bis  majesty's  pleasure  to  reject  the 
choice  thus  made  by  his  faithful  Com- 
mons, it  is  consolatory  to  me  to  know 
that  there  are  many  members  of  the 
House  much  better  qualified  than  myself 
to  fulfil  the  office  of  Speaker,  upon  any 
4>ne  of  whom  their  choice  may  most  aa- 
vantageously  devolve. 

The  Loji  Chanedlor, — Mr.  Manners 
Sutton  \  his  majesty  being  fully  aware  of 
your  tried  ability  and  zeal  for  the  public 
service,  has  commanded  us  to  signify  his 
most  gracious  approbation  of  the  choice 
made  by  hu  faithful  Commons  of  you  to 
be  their  Speaker. 

The  Speaker* — ^My  lords,  I  humbly 
submit  myself  to  his  majesty's  most  gra- 
cious pleasore.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
my  doty,  in  the  name  of  his  nuijesty's 
faithful  Commons,  to  claim  their  ancient 
and  undoubted  privileges,  namely,  free- 
dom from  arrest  and  molestation  for  them- 
selves, their  servants  and  estates,  freedom 
of  debate,  and  free  access  to  his  majesty 
whenever  occasion  shall  require  it.  I  have 
also,  my  lords,  further  to  request,  in  the 
name  of  his  majesty's  faithful  Commons, 
that  the  most  favourable  construction  may 
be  put  upon  all  their  proceedings,  and 
that  if  any  mistake  should  arise,  it  may 
be  imputal  to  me,  and  not  to  them. 

The  Lord  ChanceUor, — Mr.  Speaker; 
we  have  it  in  command  from  his  majesty, 
most  gradously  to  allow  to  his  faithful 
Commons  all  the  privileges  and  immuni- 


ties, and  that  in  the  most  full  and  ample 
manner,  which  they  enjoyed  under  any  of 
his  predecessors ;  and  we  have  it  further 
in  command  from  his  majesty  to  declare 
to  you,  that  in  every  case  the  most  fa- 
vourable construction  shall  be  put  upon 
the  proceedings  of  his  majesty's  faithful 
Commons. 

The  Speaker  and  the  members  retired, 
and  the  lords  commissioners  Withdrew  to 
unrobe.  On  the  return  of  the  latter,  the 
lord  chancellor  took  the  woolsack,  and 
the  oaths  were  administered  to  those  lords 
who  came  into  the  House. 


HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 
Saturday,  April  22. 

The  House  met  at  two  o'clock,  and 
was  immediately  afler  summoned  by  the 
Black  Rod  to  the  House  of  Peers.  On 
their  return, 

The  Speaker  informed  the  House,  that 
they  hao  been  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
where  the  commissioners,  authorized  by 
his  majesty's  commission,  had  communi- 
cated to  him  that  his  majesty  had  been 
graciously  pleased  to  approve  of  .their 
choice  ot  him  as  Speaker.  He  had  there- 
upon immediately  proceeded  to  claim  for 
them  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges  of 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  from  arrest 
for  themselves  and  servants,  free  access  to 
the  royal  presence,  &c.  all  of  which  his 
majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased  to 
grant  to  them  in  as  full  and  ample  manner 
as  ever  had  been  granted  on  any  former 
occasion.  Ha  must  again  express  the 
deep  sense  of  gratitude  which  he  felt  to 
the  House  for  having  thus  conferred  on 
him  this,  the  highest  mark  of  confidence 
in  their  power ;  and  he  must  now  implore 
them  to  give  him  their  constant  support 
to  enable  nim  to  preserve  their  prmlege^ 
which  were  not  only  theirs,  but  the  privi- 
leges of  sU  the  Commons  of  England. 
He  had  also  to  entreat  their  constant  and 
unremitting  support  and  assistance  in  pre- 
serving the  established  rules  and  orders  of 
the  House;  not  less  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  decency  and  regularity  in 
their  proceedings,  than  they  were  for  the 
convenient  dispatch  of  business.  It  should 
be  his  constant  study  so  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  high  situation  as  to  give  sa- 
tisfaction to  the  House,  and  in  .such  a 
manner  as  should  be  most  useful  to  the 
public,  and  conducive  to  his  own  honour. 
The  first  business  which  Ecntlemen  bad 
now  to  attend  *tOj  was,  to  tdce  the  seyeral 
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oatbf  of  •apremaojy  abjuratioDt  Ac.  iodifl- 1  Ternniebt,  and  of  the  honour  and  dlgnitj 
panaablj  necetaary  to  qualify  them  to  take 
their  aeata. 

The  Speaker  then  proceeded  to  fake 
the  oaths  himadfi  ana  was  followed  by 
aamerotti  other  membera. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Thursday^  April  97. 

Trb  Kino's  Spbech  on  Opening  thk 
Session.]  This  day  bis  majesty  came 
in  state  to  the  House  of  Peers,  and  being 
seated  on  the  throne,  the  gentleman  usher 
of  the  Black  Rod  was  directed  to  summon 
the  Commons  to  attend.  The  Speaker 
immediately  obeyed  the  summons,  and 
presented  himself  at  the  bar*  attended  b^ 
more  than  one  hundred  members.  His 
mi^esty  then  delivered  the  foUowiog  most 
gracious  Speech  to  both  Houses : 

**  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen ; 

**  I  hate  taken  the  earliest  occasion  of 
aMembling  you  herOi  after  having  recurred 
to  the  sense  of  my  people. 

**  In  meeting  you  personally  for  the 
irst  ttost  since  the  death  of  my  beloved 
ftthert  1  ate  anxious  to  assure  you,  that 
I  shall  always  continue  to  imitate  his 
great  example,  in  unceasing  attention  to 
the  publie  interests,  and  in  paternal  soli- 
citude fbr  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
all  classes  of  my  subjects. 

**  1  have  received  from  foreign  powers 
renewed  assurances  of  their  friendly  dis- 
positioo»  and  of  thehr  earnest  desire  to 
eoltivate  with  me  th6  relations  of  peace 
and  amity. 

^  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons  s 
*  "  The  estimates  for  the  present  year 
will  be  laid  before  you. 

**  They  have  been  framed  upon  prin- 
ciples of  strict  economy;  but  it  is  to  me 
Matter  of  the  deepest  regret  that  the 
state  of  the  country  has  not  allowed  me 
to  dispense  with  those  additions  to  our 
miUtary  force  which  i  announced  at  the 
commeBcenent  of  the  hat  session  of  par- 


•*  The  first  object  to  which  your  atten- 
tion will  be  directed  is  the  provision  to 
be  made  for  the  support  of  the  civil  go- 


of the  Crown. 

*'  1  leave  entirely  at  your  disposal  my 
interest  in  the  hereditary  revenues:  and 
I  cannot  deny  myself  the  gratification  of 
declaring,  that  so  far  from  desiring  any 
arrangement  which  might  lead  to  the  im- 
position of  new  burthens  upon  my  peo- 
ple, or  even  might  diminish,  on  my  ac- 
count, the  amount  of  the  reductions  in- 
cident to  my  accession  to  the  throne,  I 
can  have  no  wish,  under  circumstances 
like  the  present,  that  any  addition  what- 
ever should  be  made  to  the  Settlement 
adopted  by  parliament  in  the  year  1816.. 

<'  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  ; 

*^  Deeply  as  I  regret  that  the  machi^ 
nations  and  designs  of  the  disaffected 
should  have  led,  in  some  parts  of  the 
country^  to  acts  of  open  violence  and 
insurrection!  I  csnnot  but  express  my 
satisfaction  at  the  promptitude  wiUi 
which  those  attempts  have  been  sop- 
pressed  by  the  vigilance  and  activity  of 
the  magistrates,  and  by  the  zealous  co- 
operation of  all  those  of  my  subjects 
whose  exertions  have  been  called  forth 
to  support  the  authority  of  the  laws. 

"  The  wisdom  and  firmness  manifested 
by  Uie  late  parliament,  and  the  due  exe- 
cution of  the  laws,  have  greatly  contri- 
buted  to  restore  confidence  throughout 
the  kingdom;  and  to  discountenance 
those  principles  of  sedition  and  irreligion 
which  had  been  disseminated  with  such 
malignant  perseverance,  and  had  poisoned 
the  minds  of  the  ignorant  and  unwary. 

**  I  rely  upon  the  continued  support  of 
parliament  in  my  determination  to  main- 
tain, by  all  the  means  intrusted  to  my 
hands,  the  public  safety  and  tranquillity. 

**  Deploring,  as  we  all  must,  the  dis* 
tress  which  still  unhappily  prevails  among 
many  of  the  labouring  classes  of  the 
community,  and  anxiously  looking  for- 
ward to  its  removal  or  mitigation,  it  is 
in  the  mean  thne  our  common  duty, 
efiectually  to  protect  the  loyal,  the 
peaceable,  and  the  industrious,  against 
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those  practices  of  turbulence  and  iotimi- 
dation,  by  which  the  period  of  relief 
can  only  be  deferred,  and  by  which  the 
pressure  of  the  distress  has  been  incaU. 
cttlably  aggravated. 

**  I  trust  that  an  awakened  sense  of 
the  dangers  which  they  have  incurred, 
and  of  the  arts  which  have  been  employed 
to  seduce  them,  will  bring  back  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  have  been 
unhappily  \eA  astray,  and  will  revive  in 
them  that  spirit  of  lojaltj,  that  due 
submission  to  the  laws,  and  that  attach, 
ment  to  the  constitution,  which  subsist 
unabated  in  the  hearts  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  and  which,  under  the 
blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  have  se- 
cured to  the  British  nation  the  enjoy- 
inent  of  a  larger  share  of  practical  free-> 
dom,  as  well  as  o£  prosperity  and  happi* 
iiess,  ihMi  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 
nation  iu  the  world.** 

His  majesty  then  retired,  and  the  Com- 
mons returned  to  their  House. 

Adorkss  ok  the  King's  Speech  at 
TUB  Opening  of  the  Session.]  His 
majesty's  most  gracious  speech  having 
been  again  read  by  the  lord  chancellor, 
and  also  by  the  reading  clerk  at  the  table, 

Lord  Viscount  GrawaiUe  rose  to  move 
an  address  of  thanks.  The  noble  lord 
said,  that  being  of  late  not  much  accustom- 
ed to  public  speaking,  he  felt  considerable 
embarrassment  in  luidressing  their  lord- 
abipa  on  the  present  occasion,  and  that 
embarrassment  could  not  fail  to  be  increas- 
ed when  he  considered  how  many  noble 
lords  there  were  now  around  hun  who 
were  fiir  better  qualified  than  himself  to 
do  justice  to  the  task  he  had  undertaken; 
hot  it  was  at  the  same  time  highly  satis- 
&ctory  to  him,  while  performing  this  duty, 
to  reflect,  that  the  speech  which  hsd,  on 
this  important  occasion,  been  delivered 
from  the  throne,  was  one  the  language  of 
which  was  of  a  nature  almost  to  preclude 
diseusdoo;  and  that  the  sentiments  of 
the  address  ho  was  about  to  move,  were 
such  as  BHist  necessarily  command  the  ge- 
neral^ he  might  say  the  unanimous,  concur- 
rence {ki  their  loi^ships.  This  coosidera-t 
lion  was  move  peouiiai^ly  satisfiictory  at 
the  present  monient,  for  there  never  was 
a  peiiod  wb^n  it  was  of  so  much  import- 


ance for  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  shorn 
unanimity  in  their  devotion  to  the  throne, 
and  attadiment  to  the  institutions  of  the 
country;  and  the  spirit  by  which  they 
were  animated  would  be  best  proved  by 
abstaining  from  introducinn  topics  calcu- 
lated to  create  division.  The  occasion  on 
which  he  addressed  their  lordships  was 
most  important,  whether  considered  as  the 
commencement  of  a  new  era  or  the  closei 
of  one  that  bad  passed.  In  looking  back 
to  the  history  of  the  country  under  his  lata 
majesty,  they  beheld  a  period  marked  by 
various  and  important  vicissitudes.  Tbo 
annals  of  the  late  reign  aiibrded  more  his^ 
torical  lessons  than  those  of  preceding 
centuries.  In  them  their  lordships  might 
learn  what  ou^ht  to  be  avoided,  and  what 
it  was  fit  to  imitate.  They  would  see  how, 
in  another  country,  an  event  which  had 
commenced  with  appeals  to  philanthropy 
and  humanity  had  soon  changed  to  anar- 
chy and  bloodshed,  and  had  finally  termi- 
nated in  a  miliury  despotism.  This  ex- 
ample warned  them  carefully  to  maintain 
the  constitution  from  which  they  haddenved 
such  benefits.  He  was  old  enough  to  re- 
member the  time  when  the  people  of  thi» 
country  were  instigated  to  imitate  France ; 
and  the  spirit  which  then  prevailed  was  of 
such  a  nature,  that  it  justly  excited  alarm. 
He  who  now  wore  the  crown  of  these 
realms,  notwithstanding  there  were  among 
his  earliest  friends  some  who  held  opinions 
difierent  from  his,  was  among  the  first  to . 
give  to  the  measures  of  gotemment  the 
support  of  his  name  and  authority.  His . 
grest  example  was  followed  by  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  that  day,  and  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  country.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  discontenta  were  sup- 
pressed, and  the  designs  of  the  disaffected 
were  defeated.  It  was  with  ^reat  proprie- 
ty, then,  that  they  were  this  day  called 
upon  by  the  crown  to  imitate  this  exam- 
ple, and  to  discountenance  those  princi- 
ples^  of  sedition  and  irreligion  which  had 
been  disseminated  with  such  malignant 
perseverance,  and  had  poisoned  the  minds 
of  the  ignorant  and  the  unwary,  and  of  the 
fatal  eftcu  of  which  their  lordships  had 
already  hsd  so  much  experience.  The 
danger  of  the  country  in  those  times  was 
not,  however,  completely  removed  by  the  . 
defeat  of  the  internal  enenues  of  the  con- 
stitution. The  great  military  power  of 
France  formed  a  most  formidable  external 
danger,  and  threatened  the  country  with 
invasion.  France  being  at  last  en^blqd  to 
command  the  resources  of  almost  all  the 
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eountries  of  Europe,  and  to  bring  them 
against  Great  Britain,  the  contest  became 
most  arduous,  and  the   difficulties  were 
such  as  could  only  have  been  overcome  by 
a  people  fully  sensible  of  the  advantages 
or  the  constitution  under  which  thev  lived, 
and  resolved  to  sscriBce  every  thing  in 
its  support.    It  must,  however,  be  admit- 
ted, that  the  exertions  made  by  the  coun- 
try were  almost  beyond  its  means.    The 
effects  of  ihe  exhausting  efforts  which  were 
made  during  the  war  were  now  severely 
fdt.     While  the  contest  continued  no  dis- 
tress was  experienced,  because,  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  contest  was  carried 
on,  it  secured  to  this  country  a  commer- 
cial monopoly.    Thus,  the  means  of  carry- 
ing on  the  war  increased  with  the  progress 
of  hostiKties;  but  the  growth  of  commerce, 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  was  pushed, 
created  a  mass  of  manufacturing  popula- 
tion, for  which  it  was  impossible  to  find 
employment  on  the  restoration  of  peace. 
To  the  embarrassment  occasioned  by  this 
state  of  things  was  to  be  added  that  arising 
from  the  number  of  men  discharged  from 
the  army  and  the  navy.  These  men,  accus- 
tomed to  warfare,  were  not  dispoi^ed  to 
suffer  privations  quietly ,  and  all  their  habits 
prepared  them  for  taking  part  in  the  scenes 
of  turbulence  which  bad  agitated  the  coun- 
try.   To  remove  the  difficylties  arising 
from  these  circumstances  was  obviously 
one  of  the  most  important,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  one  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems that  could  be  submitted  for  legisla- 
tion ;  but,  in  whatever  extent  the  distress 
of  the  country  might  exist,  it  certainly 
was  not  by  seducing  the  poor  from  their 
daily  labour,  and  by  sowing  sedition  among 
the  lower  orders,  that  a  cure  could  be  ob- 
tained. Atthe  end  ofthe  last  century,  when 
the  demand  for  labour  far  exceeded  the 
supply,  the  labourer  not  only  obtained  high- 
er wages  than  formerly,  but,  comparatively 
speaking,  had  it  in  his  power  to  enjoy 
luxuries.  It  was  not  then  surprising  that  the 
labourer  should  severely  feel  the  difference 
which  the  change  of  circumstances  had 
produced  in  his  situation.    It  was  there- 
fore matter  of  compassion  rather  than  of 
anger,  that  men  so  situated,  and  necessa- 
rily ignorant  with  regard  to  great  questions 
of  policy,. should  be  disposed  to  attribute 
Iheir  sufferings  to  causes  quite  foreign  to 
the  real  ones,  and  should  wish  to  resort  to 
remedies  incapable  of  affording  them  any 
relief.— There  was  another  circumstance 
which  distinguished  the  present  from  all 
ibrmer  periodSi  and  which  could  not  be 
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overlooked  in  any  view  of  the  state  of  the 
country— he  meant  the  great  diffusion  of 
education.    This  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  greatest  advantages  ot  the  present  age  ; 
'but,  in  making  this  admission,  it  must  at 
the  same  time  be  allowed,  that  it  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  the  dissemination  of 
dangerous  doctrines ;  and  wKcn  men  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  distress  were  daily 
told  that  all  their  sufferings  were  owing  to 
the  government,  and  that  its  overthrow- 
would  relieve  them,  they  must  be  sanguine 
indeed  who  could  suppose  that  the' con- 
stant inculcation  of  such  doctrines  made 
no  impression.    This  state  of  things  doubt- 
less occupied  the  attention  of  government, 
and  he  hoped  that,  in  the  application  of 
the  law  to  the  correction  or  the  evil,  a 
broad  distinction  would  always  be  made 
between  the  deluded  and  the  deluders.     It 
was  the  indispensable  duty  of  those  who 
administered  the  government,  first  to  se- 
cure the  safety  of  the  state  and  maintain 
its  tranquillity ;  but,  having  accomplished 
that  great  object,  it  became  next  their 
duty  to  discriminate  between  the  parties 
by  whom  the  safety  of  the  state  had  been 
endangered.— His  majesty  had  informed 
parliament  that  he  had  received  renewed 
assurances  of  the  friendly  dispositions  of 
foreign    powers.     Their    lordships   had, 
therefore,  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  fo- 
reign war.    Still,  however,  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  perceive  that  the  continent  of 
Europe  was  far  from  being  in  a  settled 
state.    In  the  events  which  had  recently 
taken  place  there  was  a  conflict  between 
good  and  evil ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  they 
were  of  a  nature  which  did  not  permit  the 
statesman  or  the  philosopher  to  contem- 
plate the  result  without  apprehension. — 
Their  lordships'  prayers  would  doubtless 
be  for  the  establishment  of  a  well-ordered 
system  of  liberty ;  but  if,  instead  of  that, 
anarchy  or  civil  war  should  unhappily  be 
indicted,  he  trusted  that  the  consequences 
of  such  a  state  of  things  would  not  reach 
this  country.    While  freed  from  apprehen- 
sion with  regard  to  our  foreign  relations,  it 
was  satisfactory  to  be  informed,  in    the 
speech  from  the  throne,  that  the  country 
was  not  to  be  called  upon  for  any  fresh 
burdens,  not  even  for  any  thing  towards 
the  maintenance  of  that  civil  establish- 
ment which  they  were  always  bound  to 
support  in  a  manner  becoming  the  dignity 
and  honour  of  the  crown.    The  speech 
from  the  throne,  while  deploring  the  dis- 
tress ofthe  country,  looked  forward  to  Us 
removal.    It  certainly  was  not  reasonable 
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to  expect  that  trade  ihoald  again  be  car- 
ried on  to  the  extent  in  which  it  existed 
daring  the  late  war.  Our  monopoly  had 
ceased,  and  it  waa  now  our  well- understood 
interett*  that  every  nation  should  have  its 
diare  in  the  commerce  of  the  world ;  and 
one  effect  of  the  peace,  he  hoped,  would 
be  to  produce  a  more  equal  and  liberal  re- 
ciprocation of  commercial  advantages.-^ 
Tlie  great  difficulty  which  opposed  the 
acGompIithment  of  this  important  object 
exi||ed  in  our  restrictive  laws,  the  opera- 
tion of  which  had  been  on  a  former  occa- 
sion described  to  their  lordships  by  a  noble 
baron  whom  he  did  not  now  see  in  his 

glace.  Still,  however,  he  was  not  without 
ope  that  some  alteration  would  be  made 
in  that  system  of  prohibitions  by  which 
commercial  enterprise  was  so  severely 
checked.  He  was  not  fond  of  legislating 
on  such  subjects,  but  he  could  not  help 
expressing  his  conviction,  that  the  revival 
of  manufactures  would  soon  be  followed 
bj  a  flounshing  state  of  agriculture ;  for 
tbeir  jocere^ts  were  inseparable.  He 
shoo/d  now  conclude,  satisfied  that,  while 
their  lordships  looked  forward  to  better 
proqpects,  and  recollected  the  great  exam- 
plea  of  the  late  reign,  they  would  feel  the 
necessity,  as  members  of  parliament,  of 
disdiarffing  one  common  duty,  by  drawing 
closer  the  bonds  which  unite  the  sovereign 
and  the  people.  With  that  view  he  moved 
the  address^^His  lordship  then  read  the 
address,  which  repeated,  as  usual,  the  sen- 
timents of  the  speech. 

Lord  Hcfward  of  Effingham  rose  to  se- 
cond it.  The  noble  lord  alluded  particu- 
larly to  that  part  of  the  speech  which  re* 
lated  to  the  distress  of  the  country,  and 
the  neceinty  of  protecting  the  loyal  and 
peaceable  igainst  the  effect  of  those  prin- 
dples  of  sedition  and  irreligion  which  led 
to  riot  and  disturbance,  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  irritation  which  that  distress 
created.  It  was  not  strange,  he  said,  that 
severe  distress  should  be  felt,  when  the 
fluctuation  of  our  commerce  and  industry 
were  considered.  At  one  time  we  had 
aearlv  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  our 
pmilation  was  fully  employed  in  branches 
•  ofindostry,  either  for  the  supply  ofdomestie 
or  foreign  demand.  New  that  commerce 
was  vaodi  reduced  by  being  shared  among 
ofber  nsdoos,  and  our  auinufacturers  and 
artisans  were  thrown  out  of  work.  They 
were  consequently  reduced  to  a  state  of 
poverty,  and  became  an  easy  prey  to  the 
arts  or  the  designing  and  the  wicked.  But, 
iroQi  whateirer  cause  disaiiection  arose, 
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the  peaceable,  the  loyal,  and  the  industri- 
ous, must  be  protected  in  their  persons 
and  property  from  its  violence.  He  trust- 
ed that,  by  the  firmness  of  the  constituted 
authorities,  the  turbulent  and  seditious 
would  be  restrained,  and  the  dissemination 
of  their  pernicious  doctrines  prevented. — 
Those  who  had  been  deluded  would,  he 
hoped,  then  return  to  their  former  habits 
of  mdustry,  which  would  be  found  not 
only  beneficial  to  themselves,  but  condu- 
cive to  the  interest  and  tranquillity  of  the 
state.  At  the  same  time  it  was  to  be 
dreaded,  that  many,  who  could  not  plead 
distress  as  the  cause  of  their  discon- 
tent, entertained  designs  against  our 
constitution  which  must  be  resbted  and 
put  down,  and  were  making  endeavours  to 
realize  schemes  of  government  which  must 
be  strenuously  opposed.  The  people  of 
this  country  woula  never  yield  to  designs 
of  this  kind.  If  their  authors  endeavour- 
ed to  intimidate  the  authorities,  and  to 
drive  some  part  of  the  people  to  violence, 
he  trusted  their  designs  would  be  frus- 
trated and  destroyed  by  the  loyalty  and 
good  sense  of  the  great  body  of  the  na- 
tion, and  that  the  government,  supported 
by  all  classes  of  men,  would  preserve  un- 
impaired our  excellent  constitution  and  in- 
valuable  privileges. 

Earl  Urasvenor  said,  that  in  speeches 
from  the  throne,  at  the  commencement 
of  a  new  session  of  parliament,  it  was 
generally  thought  proper  to  include  a 
view  of  the  system  which  ministers  meant 
to  pursue  for  the  year ;  and  it  was  a  ge- 
neral practice,  in  those  opposed  to  them, 
to  enter  into  a  discussion  or  consideration 
of  all  the  topics  so  introduced.  But  on 
such  an  occasion  as  the  present,  at  the 
commencement  of  a  new  reign  —when  bis 
majesty  had  been  in  the  House  for  the 
first  time  since  his  accession— when  he 
had  addressed  to  their  lordships  his  first 
speech* — ^it  was  desirable  to  avoid  the  in- 
troduction or  the  discussion  of  any  sub- 
jects which  might  lead  to  a  difference  of. 
opinion.  Although,  therefore,  he  felt, 
that  at  other  times  it  was  proper  to  discuss 
the  topics  of  speeches  from  the  throne,  to 
whatever  difference  of  opinion  they  might 
lead,  he  was  glad  that  such  a  course  was 
not  necessaiy  now.  It  was  in  every  re- 
spect to  be  wished  that  the  first  address 
to  the  throne  from  the  first  parliament  of 
his  majesty's  reign  should  be  adopted 
unanimously;  and,  to  be  unanimous,  it 
was  desirable  that  no  discussion  should 
be  provoked  on  subjects  likely  to  create 
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disunion.      Entertaining    this    wishi    be 
mutt  give  ministers  praise  for  the  manner 
10  which   they  had  worded  the  speech. 
They  had  abstained  from  the  mention  of 
any  topics  that  were  likely  to  divide  the 
House.     Therefore,   as  the  speech  and 
the  address  were  such  as  to  meet  with 
his  general  approbation,  he  should  have 
great  satitffactiou   in  saying  *'  content.*' 
He  could  have  wis^hed  that  the  speeches 
of  the  noble  mover  and  seconder  had  as 
studiously   abstained  from    all    subjects 
likely  to  create  a  difference  of  opinion. 
But  it  seemed  to  him,    that  his  noble 
friend  who  moved  the  address  had  gone 
out  of  the  natural  track  of  the  speech  to 
find  topics  of  difference.    He  agreed  with 
his  noble  friend  in  some  parts  of  what  lie 
had  said;    but  from  other  parts  of  his 
observations  he  entirely  dissented.    This 
was  not  the  occasion,  however,  for  the 
discussion  of  those  points  of  difference ; 
and  the  same  motive  which  induced  him 
to  wish  for  unanimity    in    the    address 
would  prevent  him  from  introducing  op- 
position in  the  debate.     He*could  not, 
however,    let  one   remark  of  his    noble 
friend  pass,  without  expressing  his  dissent 
from  the  principle  which  it  implied.     He 
could  never  admit  the  truth  of  the  in- 
sinuation,  that  the  diffusion  of  education 
among  all  ranks  of  the  community  could 
be  dangerous  to  any,  or  that  a  system  of 
education  like  that  followed  generally  in 
this  country  could  be  pernicious,  or  could 
create  mischief.     Although    the  speech 
from  the  throne  alludecl  t>nly  generiuly  to 
our  foreign  relations^  and  mentioned  no 
nation  in  particular,  -his  noble  friend  had, 
in  a  qualified   manner,   adverted  to  the 
late  events  in  Spain,  he  could  not,  there- 
fore let  the  opportunity  slip  of  express* 
ingy  in  a  more  unreserved  manner,   his 
great  satisfaction  at  the  glorious  revolu- 
tion which  had  taken  place  in  that  coun- 
try.     Knowing  that   Spain    wad  once  a 
great,  an  enterprising,  and  a  victorious 
nation ;   knowing  that  its  resources  had 
been  dried  up,  and  its  energies  repressed, 
by    the   accumulated   evils  of   tyranny, 
priestcraft,  and  superstition,  and  expect- 
ing from  the  late  changes  a  revival  of  its 
ancient  splendor,    he  could  not  but  re- 
joice at  the  issue  of  the  late  events,  so 
creditable  to  those  engaged  in  them. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansidotone  said,  that 
be  looked  with  sincere  satisfaction  to  the 
course  which  had  been  pursued,  and  the 
result  to  which  their  lordships  were  likely 
to  come.     For,  whether  hip  considered 


the  nature  of  the  topics  introduced  into 
the  speech  from  the  throne— whether  he 
considered  that  this  was  the  first  time  that 
his  majesty  had  addressed  their  lordships 
in  this  House— or  whether  he  adverted  to 
the  various  important  and  painful  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  situation 
of  the  country,  and  recent  events-^he 
saw  abundant  reason  for  wishing  as  great 
unanimity  as  possible  to  prevail  on  the 
present  occasion.  He  therefore  solemnly 
declared  that  he  felt  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion in  being  able  to  concur  in  the  speech 
and  the  address,  and  in  not  being  com- 

f tilled,  from  duty  or  policy,  to  make  the 
east  opposition  to  it.    His  uniform  pri- 
vate sentiment,  and  constant  public  de- 
claration, being,  that  as  great  a  practical 
retrenchment  of  our  expenditure,  and  as 
economical  a  management  of  our  finances 
as  possible,  were  the  only  source  of  re- 
liei  to  the  country— that  they  would  con- 
stitute, if  not  a  remedy  for  the  public  dis- 
tress, at  least  an  alleviation  of  its  pressure 
— that  they  formed  at  least  a  line  of  con- 
duct, which,  whether  it  sensibly  ameli- 
orated their  condition  or  not,  the  people 
had  a  right  to  expect  from  their  govern- 
ment, out  of  respect  to  their  fedings— 
that  their  rulers  could  only  obtain  their 
cordiality  and  support   by  making  such, 
endeavours  for  their  satisfaction ;— such, 
he  said,   being  his  sentiments,  so  long 
cherished  and  so  maturely  considered,  it 
was  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  he  saw  a 
disposition  to  set  a  noble  example  from 
the    throne,     of   that    economy    which 
he    had    recommended  — >  an    example 
which  he  hoped  would    be  followed  as 
zealously,  as  sincerely,  and  as  extensively 
as  possible  by  the  king's  ministers  in  all 
the  other  branches  of  the  public  expendi-' 
ture.    They  ought  to  follow  up  such  an 
example  in  the  true  spirit  of  it;  and,  if 
they  did  not  wish  to  do  so,  he  hoped  that 
parliament  would  compel  them*     JBy  such 
conduct,  by  a  careful  attention  to  the  dis- 
tresses ol  the  people,  and  a  zealous  en- 
deavour  to  reduce   their  burthens,    the 
ministers   and   the  legislature  would  do 
more  to  recall  them  to  their  duty,  to  allay 
their  discontents,  to  secure  their  obedi- 
ence, and  to  ensure  their  cordial  co-ope- 
ration in  maintaining  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity,   than   all  the  restrictive    measures, 
which  the  House  could  enact,  than   all 
the  privations  or  suspensions  of  liberty^ 
which  they  could  inflict.    He  bad  heard 
with  great  satisfaction  many  of  the  oh- 
sQrvations  of  his  noble  friend  who  had 
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j  moved  the  address,  and  most  cordially 
L  eoncurred  in  most  of  them ;  and,  with- 
1  oat  following  him  in  some  of  his  specu- 

lations, be  woold  merely  say,  that  he  con - 
,  curred  with  him  in  his  prospective  system, 

especially  with  regard  to  our  foreign  re- 
lations. These  he  had  truly  described 
as  too  uncertain  in  their  issue  to  be  the 
foundation  of  any  distant  hope ;  but  he 
joined  with  his  noble  friend  in  the  firm 
expectation  and  belief,  that  nothing  which 
had  occured,  nothing  which  was  likely 
to  occur,  could  for  some  time  to  come 
disturb  those  relations  of  peace  and  ami- 
ty which  were  so  necessary  to  promote 
the  general  interest,  happiness,  and  pros- 
perity of  nations,  and  to  heal  the  wounds 
whicti  a  protracted  war  had  inflicted  on 
£ttrope.  In  alluding  to  Spain,  his 
noble  friend  who  had  moved  the  ad- 
diesB,  and  his  noble  friend  who  spoke 
hut,  had  used  language  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. His  noble  friend  who  had  spoken 
last  called  the  issue  of  the  late  events  in 
that  country  a  glorious  revolution,  and 
his  noble  friend  opposite  had  described 
the  changes  going  forward  as  a  conflict 
between  good  and  evil.  When  he  thus 
described  the  late  changes  as  painful  in 
their  progress  and  uncertain  in  tneir  issue, 
he  must  remind  his  noble  friend,  that  this 
conflict  between  good  and  evil  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  long  prevalence  of  evil; 
that  it  was  caused  by  bad  government ; 
that  the  abuses  of  power  led  to  the  ne- 
oetsi^  of  change;  and  that,  if  that 
diaage  was  attended  with  uncertainty 
and  duiger,  it  ought  to  teach  a  lesson  to 
sovereigns  not  to  create  the  necessity, 
and  to  subjects  not  to  hazard  it  unneces- 
sarily. The  people  of  this  country 
ought  to  learn  from  it  not  to  run  the  risk 
of  changes  that  must  be  attended  with 
danger,  and  perhaps  followed  by  despo- 
tism.; while  we  enjoyed  amid  our  dis* 
tresses  a  great  portion  of  practical  free-> 
dom,  whOe  we  had  an  eaual  administra- 
tion of  wise  laws,  and  whue  we  possessed 
a  constitution,  which,  though  it  might 
contract  blemishes  or  acquire  defects  by 
tfane  and  neglect,  might  by  its  own  ope- 
ration be  brought  back  to  its  first  princi- 
ples of  purity,  vt ithout  shock  or  commo- 
tion, and  which  constituted  our  present 
happiness  and  future  security.  —  In 
that  part  of  his  noble  friend's  speech 
which  referred  to  another  topic  connected 
wfth  our  foreign  relations,  he  cordially 
6oncurred-^a  topic  which  was  not  ad- 
verted to  in  the  speech  from  the  throne, 


but  which  his  noble  friend  could  not  pass 
unnoticed— he  meant  a  relaxation  of  our 
restrictive  system  as  it  regarded  foreign 
commerce.  He  sincerely  hoped  that  our 
prohibitory  system  would  soon  be  brought 
under  the  view  of  the  legislature.  It  was 
a  subject  which  he  had  much  at  heart, 
and  which  he  had  often  intended  to  bring 
forward.  That  it  might  now  obtain  the 
attention  of  government  and  of  the  legis- 
lature, would  be  to  him  a  solid  satisfac- 
tion, and,  he  was  convinced,  would  give 
satisfaction  to  the  country.  But  while  he 
thus  expressed  his  expectation  along  with 
his  noble  friend*-while  he  indulged  this 
hope — a  hope  entertained  and  indulged 
by  others,  it  ought  to  be  recollected,  that 
great  firmness  would  be  necessary  to 
effect  any  change — that  the  application  of 
general  principles  to  our  system  of  com- 
merce must  be  a  work  of  great  delicacy 
and  difficulty — that  many  partial  interests 
must  be  encountered  as  obstacles,  and 
that  much  immediate  and  partial  distress 
must  be  incurred  to  establish  a  broad,  ge- 
neral, and  permanent  system  of  national 
advantage  and  commercial  freedom.  To 
efiect  this,  nearly  as  much  courage  and 
firmness  would  be  requisite  as  in  encoun- 
tering the  other  difiiculties  of  the  country. 
JRrmness,  however,  for  that  duty,  he 
hoped,  would  not  be  wanting  in  the  king's 
ministers— firmness,  he  hoped,  would  not 
be  wanting  in  the  legislature;  and  he 
pledged  himself,  whenever  the  subject  of 
a  relaxation  of  commercial  restrictions — a 
ffreat  relaxation— was  brought  forward, 
he  would  lend  it  his  utmost  support. 
Some  inquiry — some  step  in  this  im- 
portant business— could  not  much  longer 
be  delayed ;  it  must  come  before  parlia- 
ment, and  he  hoped  ministers  had  made 
up  their  minds,  as  he  had  made  up  his. 
He  agreed  with  his  noble  friend,  that  the 
magistrates  of  the  country  had  on  late  oc- 
casions discharged  their  duty  manfully, 
firmly,  and  ably  ;  and  he  might  add,  still 
more  the  juries.  He  was  the  more  in- 
duced to  mention  them  with  merited 
g raise,  as  not  many  months  aso  it  had 
een  said  in  that  House,  that  they  were 
reluctant  to  give  verdicts;  and  it  had 
been  insinuated  that  they  favoured  the 
bad  principles  of  which  they  would  not 
authorize  the  punishment.  They  had 
nobly  replied  to  that  insinuation.  He 
meant  to  allude  to  no  particular  verdict 
when  he  said  that  they  had  shown  them* 
selves  equally  unawed  by  the  power  of 
the  Crown   or  the  influence  of  popular 
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feding.  He  wu  tbe  more  disposed  to 
mention  this  circumstance  with  satisfac- 
tion,  as  on  the  due  execution  of  the  office 
of  the  jury  depended  our  civil  privileges, 
the  con6dence  of  the  middle  classes  of 
the  people  (classes  which  generally  re- 
mained, he  would  say»  untainted  b^  those 
pernicious  doctrines  which  were  said  to  be 
diffused  among  them)  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  the  protection  of 
those  rights  and  privileges  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  expression  of  the  speech  from 
the  throne,  **  Lave  secured  to  the  British 
nation  the  enjoyment  of  a  larger  share  of 
practical  freedom,  as  well  as  of  prospe- 
rity and  happiness  than  has  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  any  nation  in  the  world/'  The 
noble  marquis  concluded  by  giving  his 
concurrence  to  the  address. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he  hoped 
their  lordships  would  excuse  him  if  he  tres- 
passed on  their  attention  for  a  short  time. 
Af^er  the  manner  in  which  the  address 
had  been  moved  by  his  noble  friend — after 
the  speech  in  which  it  had  been  seconded ; 
andaher  the  manner  in  which  the  two  noble 
lords  opposite  had  concurred  in  the  addresSy 
he  trusted  he  should  not  be  considered  as 
rising  on  this  occasion  to  detain  them  for 
more  than  a  few  moments.  He  could  as- 
sure their  lordships  it  was  not  his  intention 
to  bring  before  them  any  topic  which 
could  create  a  difference  of  opinion,  or 
which  could  tend  to  prevent  tiiat  unani- 
mity so  desirable  at  the  present  moment. 
That  unanimity  must  be  aesirable  to  their 
lordships,  from  every  circumstance  con- 
nected with  tbe  business  of  the  day.  Tlus 
was  the  ficst  occasion  that  they  had  met 
their  sovereign  in  that  House,  and  it  was 
most  desirable  that  their  lordships  should 
be  unanimous  in  going  up  to  him  with  an 
address  of  tlianks  for  bis  most  gracious 
speedi.  But  when  they  looked  at  the 
tenour  of  that  speech — when  they  view- 
ed that  part  where  the  illustrious  indivi- 
dual was  personally  concerned — he  was 
satisfied  they  would  take  that  opportunity 
of  going  up  with  the  address  with  un- 
animity and  gratitude  for  the  gracious  sen- 
timents which  he  had  expressed.  The 
noble  lord  who  moved  the  address  had  well 
said,  that  his  majesty  had  that  day  given  a 
proof  of  magnanimous  disinterestedness  in 
every  thing  which  concerned  himself.  This 
was  important  in  itself,  as  it  was  calcu- 
lated to  rivet  him  in  the  affections  of  his 
people ;  it  was  important,  as  it  afforded  an 
excellent  example  to  those  who  were  under 
him— and  it  was  important,  as  it  showed 


that  strict  adherence  to  the  principles  ofeco- 
nomy  were  to  govern  his  majesty's  councils, 
principles  which  would  afford  the  best  se- 
curity for  the  government  and  the  people. 
In  looking  at  this  part  of  his  majesty's 
most  gracious  speech,  it  was  a  great  sa- 
tisfaction to  find  that  (headdress  was  una- 
nimous.— Having  said  thus  much,  he  did 
not  wish  to  detain  their  lordships  by  go- 
ing into  the  other  topics  which  had  been 
noticed  in  the  speeches  of  the  noble  earl 
and  marquis  opposite ;  but  he  was  anxious 
to  correct  a  mistake  into  which  a  noble 
lord  had  fallen,  relstive  to  what  had  been 
observed  by  his  noble  friend  on  the  sub« 
ject  of  the  general  education  of  the  lower 
orders.  He  had  understood  his  noble 
friend  to  have  said,  that  general  education 
was  a  great  national  blessing,  but  that,  in 
proportion  as  it  was  general,  care  should 
be  taken  that  it  was  guided  by  sound  prin- 
ciples, lest,  by  a  deviation  from  those 
principles,  that  which  was  calculated  to 
be  a  blessing  might  be  made  a  curse  and  a 
great  national  evil.^Of  the  situation  in 
which  we  stood  with  respect  to  foreign 
powers  he  would  not  then  speak,  further 
than  to  say,  that  nothing  was  more  im- 
portant in  our  present  circumstances,  or 
in  any  circumstances,  than  that  we  should 
boon  terms  of  strict  friendship  with  other 
nations— that  we  should  adopt  a  real  paci- 
fic system  in  all  our  relations  with  those 
powers.  As  to  what  was  passing  in  some 
of  the  countries  of  Europe,  though  it 
might  be  important,  it  was  not,  be  consi* 
dered,  a  fit  subject  for  discussion  then. 
Tbe  noble  marquis  had  made  an  allusion 
to  the  state  of  our  commerce  with  respect 
to  some  prohibitory  laws  which  had,  for 
a  considerable  time,  been  acted  upon, 
and  which  at  present  formed  a  part  of 
our  commercial  code.  On  this  subject  a 
ereat  deal  more  might  be  said  than  would 
be  consistent  with  the  discussion  of  that 
evening.  He  did  not,  therefore,  intend 
to  enter  upon  it.  But,  though  at  present 
he  would  abstain  from  it,  he  could  assure 
their  lordships  that  it  was  a  matter  upon 
which  he  was  by  no  means  indisposed  to 
enter  on  a  proper  occasion.  It  was  one 
to  which  he  and  others  of  his  majestv's 
minijtters  had  given  no  inconsiderable  de* 
gree  of  attention.  His' own  opinions  upon 
It  were  well  known  to  many  most  respecta- 
ble individuals  in  the  city,  and  he  should 
be  prepared  to  declare  them  to  their  lord* 
ships  whenever  a  fit  occasion  ofiered*  At 
the  same  time  he  wished  to  guard  their 
lordships^  and  those  more  immediately 
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oonceniedt  from  aay  delusion  on  the  sub- 
ject.    As  to  whether  more  good  or  more 
evil  resulted    from  the  operation  of  the 
present  system*    he  would  not  now  say  ; 
but  perhaps*  in  some  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples respefUing  it,  he  did  not  differ  from 
the  noble   marquis,    though   thev  miffht 
not  agree  in   the  minor  detail.     Not  that 
by  this  be  meant  to  convey   that  some- 
thing might  not  be  done*  and  some  altera- 
tions  might  not  be  made  ;  but  their  lord- 
ships would  admit  that  it  was  a  subject 
whichshoutd  be  approached  coolly  and  dis- 
passionately, and  that  too  much  should  not 
be  expected  from  its  first  agitation.  There 
was  only  one  other  topic  on  which  he  was 
disposed  to  trouble  their  lordships^it  was 
wim  respect  to  the  administration  of  the 
laws,    and  the  distinction  which  should 
be  made  between  those  who  were  wil- 
fully guilty,  and  those  who  were  only  de- 
luded by  the  artifices  of  otlicrs.      He 
hoped  it  would  be  found  that  this  was  the 
policy  which  his  majesty's  govefrnment 
intended  to  pursue.    He  trusted  that,  in 
looking  at  the  disturbances  which  had 
arisen  tn  places  where  distress  was  known 
lo  exist.  It  would  be  found  that,  of  those 
encaged  in  them,  there  were  men,  ave, 
and  bodies  of  men,  who  had  been  deluded 
into  those  practices,  and  had  not  been 
guilty  in  the  first  instance.     He  hoped, 
also,  that  the  same  feeling  which  should 
urge  the  punishment  of  those  who  were 
really  guilty,  would  induce  them  to  allow 
for  the  delusion  into  which  others  had 
been  led,    and  that  their  lordships  would 
agree  in  the  policy  of  bringing  them  badt 
to  a  sense  ot  that  duty  from  which  they 
had  been   induced  to  swerve.    The  no- 
ble maroois  had  alluded  to  another  and  a 
great  subject — the  issue  of  the  late  trials 
m  sereial  parts  of  the  country.  He  was  un- 
wOlii^  to  mix  up  any  topics  in  the  discus- 
sioa  which  might  detract  from  the  un- 
animity so  desirable  on  the  present  oc- 
casion ;  but  he  trusted  he  might  be  allow- 
ed to  congratulate  their  lordships  on  the 
result  of  those  trials  in  one  respect— *on 
tliat  respect  for  its  laws,  which  had  been 
evhioed  by  the  middle  orders.    The  con- 
duct of  the  juries  had  shown,  that  what- 
ever  extent    the    influence    of  delusion 
might  have  been  supposed  to  reach,  that 
order  was  still  attached  to  the  laws  and 
constitution  of    the  country;  they  had 
proved  themselves  determined  to  do  their 
duty,  and  to  persist,  in  spite  of  violence 
intimidation,   and  threats,   to  bring  of- 
fenders against  the  law  to  the  condign  pu- 


nishment  which  they  had  incurred  by  their 
offences.  The  integrity  of  that  order  was 
of  great  importance  to  all  governments ; 
but  it  was  particularly  of  importance  to 
ours,  where,  if  we  had  any  advantage 
above  other  nations,  and  we'had  many,  the 
chief  advantage  was,  that  the  due  admi- 
nistration of  the  laws  rested  in  a  main  de- 
gree upon  those  who  constituted  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  political  society.  Ader 
apologizing  for  having  occupied  so  much 
of  their  time,  the  noble  earl  concluded  by 
congratulating  the  House  upon  the  pros- 
pect of  perfect  unanimity  on  the  present 
occasion. 

Lord  Holiand nid^he  was  very  unwilling 
to  detain  their  lordships  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  in  the  few  observations  which 
he  should  offer  he  would  abstain  from 
every  topic  which  might  tend  to  disturb 
the  unanimity  of  tlie  House;  but  if  he 
concurred,  as  he  was  certainly  disposed  to 
do,  in  this  address,  he  must  not  be  sup- 
posed to  pay  any  compliment  to  the  wis- 
dom and  energy  of  the  last  parliament,  or 
to  retract  any  thing  which  had  been  said 
on  certain  subjects  by  noble  lords  on  his 
side  of  the  House.  He  conceived  that 
some  of  the  last  acts  of  the  late  parlia- 
ment had  been  productive  of  nothing  but 
mischief;  and,  if  there  was  any  improve- 
nent  visible  in  the  country  since  then, 
which  he  hoped  inight  be  found  to  be  the 
case,  it  was  by  no  means  to  be  attributed 
to  the  operation  of  those  acts.  With 
these  reservations  he  would  support  the 
motion. 

The  address  was  then  put,  and  carried 
Item,  diss* 

Petition  of  thb  Rev.  Mr.  Jomes.] 
Lord  HoUand  gave  notice,  that  he  would 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  presenting  a 
petition  to  the  House,  affecting  in  an  es- 
I  pecial  manner  the  interests  of  the  bene- 
ficed clergy.  It  related,  too,  very  parti- 
cularly to  three  right  reverend  lonis  in 
the  House.  He  should  be  happy  to  hear 
from  any  of  the  learned  prelates,  when  it 
would  be  convenient  for  them  to  attend 
to  the  subject. 

The  Bibhop  of  Exeter  said,  that  any 
time  would  be  equally  convenient  to  him. 
— Lord  Holland  accordingly  fixed  upon 
to-morrow  se'nnight ;  and  their  lordships 
were  ordered  to  be  summoned. 
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Speaker  acquainted  the  House  that  that 
House  had  been  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
where  His  Majesty  had  delivered  a  most 
ffracious  Speech  to  both  Houses  of  Par* 
nament,  and  of  which,  to  prevent  mistakes, 
he  had  obtained  a  copy.  [See  p*  H-] 
After  the  Speaker  had  read  the  Speech, 
Sir  Edward  KnatdibuU  rose.  He  said, 
he  should  take  the  liberty  of  directing  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  gracious 
speech  which   they  had  heard,   for  the 

Eurpose  of  proposing  such  an  address  to 
is  majesty  as  should  accord  with  their 
feelings  of  loyalty,  and  their  affectionate 
regret  for  the  loss  of  his  late  majesty; 
and  therefore  he  hoped,  such  an  address 
as  would  be  unanimously  sanctioned  by 
both  sides  of  the  House.     In  discharging 
this  duty  he  should  have  occasion  to  refer 
to  various  topics,  and  be  felt  that  his  best 
elaira  to  the  indulgence  of  the  House 
would  be  the  assurance  that  he  should 
not  encroach  at  any  great  length  on  their, 
attention.     On  the  present  occasion  he 
felt  particularly  anxious  that  the  address 
which  he  was  about  to  propose  should  be 
adopted  bv  an  unanimous  vote  of  the 
House.    The  recent  accession  of  his  ma- 
ty, and  this  being  the  first  opportunity 
had  had  of  meeting  his  parliament, 
were,  in  his  mind,  grounds  of  very  consi- 
derable weight ;  and,  in  the  present  situa- 
tion  of  the  country,  an  address  from  par- 
liament in  favour  of  its  established  govern* 
ment  was  of  material  importance.    When 
be  spoke  of  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try, he  of  course  did  not  mean  the  per- 
sons by  whom  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment were  discharged,  but  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  country  itself.    In  the  address 
which  he  was  about  to  submit  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House,  nothing  of  a  poli- 
tical nature  would  be  found  to  militate 
acainst  the  attainment  of  that  unanimity 
wnich  was  so  desirable.    On  looking  for- 
ward to  the  course  which  ministers  might 
be  about  to  adopt,  he  meant  not  to  pledge 
himself,  much  less  the  House,  if  it  should 
agree  to  this  address,  to  support  any  par- 
ticular measures.    He  could,  with  great 
truth,  state  to  the  House,  that  if,  in  mov- 
ing this  address,  he  had  considered  that 
be  was  compromising  the  principle  of  any 
measure  that  roiffht  be  afterwards  brought 
forward,  he  would  not  have  been  found  to 
discharge  that  duty.    Before  he  proceed- 
ed to  the  consideration  of  the  principal 
points  in  the  speech  which  tbey  had  heard 
rtad|  it  would  not  be  right  if  he  did  not 
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advert  to  the  reien  which  had  closed,  and 
to  the  exalted  character  of  the  deceased 
monarch.     At   no    period   had    greater 
events  occurred,  nor  had  the  nation  ever 
stood  on  higher  ground  than  during  hia 
reign.     No  doubt  there  had  existed  much 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  various  mea- 
sures pursued  through  so  long  a  period  of 
time ;  nor  would  he  allude  to  events  still 
fresh  in  their  memories,  the  mention  of 
which  might  produce  discussion,  which,  at 
present,  was  not  desirable.    But  he  was 
sure  that  the  personal  character  of  his 
majesty  was  a  source  of  the  greatest  sa- 
tisfaction to  the  House  and  to  the  whole 
of  the  nation.     During  a  longer  reign 
than  any  recorded  in  the  annals  of  this 
country,  his  late  majesty  evinced  an  anxi- 
ous and  parental  care  for  the  welfare  of 
his  subjects,  which  justly  entitled  him  to 
the  appellation  of  the  father  of  his  people. 
That  his  successor,  to  whom  he  sincerely 
wished  a  long  and  prosperous  reign,  would 
follow  so  bright  an  example,  they  had  no 
reason  to  doubt.     They  had  heard  his 
majesty  that  day  express  his  anxiety  for 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  his  people ; 
and  that  declaration,  he  hoped,  the  House 
would  receive  as  they  ought.    He  should 
now  call  their  attention,  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, to  the  principal  topics  to  which  his 
majesty,  in    his   speech,  had   adverted. 
And,  first,  he  sincerely  congratulated  the 
House  on  the  stability  of  the  friendly 
connexion  between  this  country  and  fo- 
reign states.    After  the  exertions  which 
we  had  made,  during  a  long  and  ardutus 
WIftr,  they  had  heard  from  the  throne  the 
gratifying  declaration,  that  foreign  powers 
were  anxious  to  cultivate  the  relations  of 
peace  with  this  country.    It  roust  be  a 
source  of  satisfaction  both  to  parliament 
and  to  the  country  at  large,  to  reflect 
that,  after  all  the  sacrifices  which  we  had 
made,  we  had  secured  not  only  our  own 
independence,  but  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  foreign  nations.    The  next  point 
of  the  speech  involved  a  subject  which 
more  imniediately  related  to  the  House  of 
Commons— the  finances  of  the  country. 
They  were  told,  and  the  assurance  gave 
him  great  satisfaction,  that  the  estimates 
for  the  public  service  of  the  year  would 
be  speedily  laid  before  the  House,  and 
that  they  had  been  formed  on  the  strict- 
est principles  of  economy.     They  were 
told  that  a  large  military  force  was  still 
kept  up,  and  that  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try did  not  render  it  advisable  to  dispense 
with  those  additions  which  had  been  made 
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to  it  in  the  last  session  of  parliament.  In 
this  necessity  be  also  concurred ;  for  he 
was  convinced  that  the  present  military 
establishment  was  indispensably  requisite 
to  the  safety  of  the  country.    But,  what- 
ever opinions  might   be  entertained  on 
this  subject,  he  was  sure  the  House  would 
Bgree  to  give  that  support  to  government 
which  the  safety  of  the  country  required. 
It  was,  however,  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
House  to  look  at  the  pressure  under  which 
the  country   at   present  laboured.     He 
spoke  as  tKe  representative  of  a  large  and 
populous  county,  and  to  this  principle  he 
looked  in  supporting  the  measures  of  go- 
vernment.    At  the  commencement  of  a 
new  reign  they  were  called  upon  to  sup« 
port  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  as  well  as 
to  keep  up  the  civil  list;  and  he  hoped 
the  House  would  have  no  difficulty  in  as- 
suring his  majesty,  that  they  would  make 
the  requisite  provision  for  this  purpose, 
espcciaUy  as  his  majesty  had  declared  that 
he  resigned  entirely  to  their  disposal  his 
interest  in  the  hereditary  revenues.     His 
majesty,  in  making  this  declaration,  had 
also  told  them,  that  no  additional  expen- 
diture on  this  ground  would  be  necessary; 
and  this  declaration  he  considered  highly 
satisfactory,  not  only  because  it  showea 
his  majesty's  anxious  desire  to  relieve  the 
burthens  of  his  people  by  every  personal 
sacrifice  in  his  power,  but  because  it  prov- 
ed that  a  report  which  had  lately  been 
circulated  was  destitute  of  all  foundation 
in  truth.     He  alluded  to  a  report— he 
knew  not  with  whom  it  had  originated,  or 
from  what  motives  it  had  been  circulated 
—that  in  the  course  of  the  first  week  after 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  a  large  increase 
was  to  be  made  to  the  civil  list.    He  was 
imppy  to  congratulate  the  House  on  any 
dimiaution  of  the  burthens  that  pressed  so 
heavily  on  the  country ;  and  he  was  sure 
that  the  great  reduction  which  would  ac* 
crue  from  the  royal  establishment  being 
kept  at  the  amount  settled  in  1816,  would 
give  great  and  general  satisfaction.     His 
majesty  next  told  them,  with  feelings  of 
<leep  regret,  that  the  machinations  of  the 
disaffected  bad  led  to  open  violence  and 
insurrection  in  many  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ;  boCiJie  accompanied  that  informa- 
tion  with  an  assurance  which  they  would 
all  be  glad  to  hear-^that  the  attempts  of 
the  disloyal  had  every  where  been  check- 
ed, by  the  prompt  and  zealous  exertions 
of  the  constituted  authorities.      It  was 
painful  to  find  the  country  in  such  a  situ- 
ation ;  but|  however  they  might  grieve  at 


the  existence  of  disaffectioUr  the  House 
of  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom 
would  not  forget  their  duty ;  they  would 
bear  in  mind,  that  every  loyal  subject  in 
the  realm  looked  to  them  for  protection. 
He  recollected  that  an  eloquent  gentle* 
man  bad  said,  in  the  last  session  of  par« 
liameot,  that  he  did  not  dread  a  revolu- 
tion, but  an  attempt  to  bring  about  a  re- 
volution. A  horrid  attempt  had  been 
made,  but  it  had  providentially  failed.  It 
was  not  a  sudden  attempt  to  which  the 
parties  were  instigated  by  distress,  but  a 
deliberate  plan  insidiously  and  wickedly 
to  overthrow  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  for  this  event  they  had  endea- 
voured to  prepare  the  people,  by  remov- 
ing from  their  minds  every  moral  and  re- 
ligious feeling.  He  was  sure  his  opinion 
would  meet  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
whole  House,  when  he  said,  that  this  was 
a  state  of  things  which  was  not  fit  to  be 
endured,  and  which  every  authority  in  the 
kingdom  ought  to  repress.  But  all  that 
had  passed  was  nothine  to  what  might  be 
expected  to  follow,  if  the  laws  of  the 
country  did  not  resume  their  efficacy,  and 
if  the  people  were  not,  by  that  renewed 
efficacy  of  the  laws,  brought  back  from 
the  errors  into  which  they  had  been  mis- 
led. The  House  had  interests  to  consult 
beyond  those  of  the  present  moment.  If 
it  was  their  intention  to  support  the  con- 
stitution, they  must  support  it  by  check- 
ing the  principles  of  disaffection  which 
had  been  so  industriously  diffused.  The 
constitution  of  this  country  was  a  system 
which  imposed  on  the  people  no  restraints 
but  such  as  were  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  community.  But  if  the  cha- 
racter of  the  country  was  in  dan^^er  of 
being  changed,  and  if  a  system  of  immo- 
rality and  disaffection  was  undermining 
the  fabric  of  the  constitution,  it  became 
the  duty  of  parliament  to  interpose,  and 
apply  a  check  to  the  growing  evil.  Be- 
fore he  sat  down,  he  would  say  a  word  or 
two  on  the  distress  and  disturbance  which 
at  present  existed.     That  great  distress 

I)rcvailed  could  not  be  denied,  but  he  be- 
ieved  there  was  no  person,  especially  in 
that  House,  who  was  not  anxious  to  re- 
lieve it.  Whether  that  question  came  be- 
fore parliament  or  not,  or  in  whatever 
shape  it  came,  it  was  essential  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  country  that  it  should  be 
viewed  free  from  all  party  considerations. 
The  general  interests  of  the  country  were 
involved  in  the  question;  and,  viewing  it 
in  that  light,  parliament  might  be  able  to 
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alleviate  or  to  remove  the  evil  of  which 
all  complained.  He  was  convinced,  how- 
•ever,  that,  till  the  country  was  reduced 
to  a  state  of  obedience  to  the  laws,  every 
attempt  to  lighten  the  public  distress  must 
be  fruitless  and  unavailing.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  was,  to  establish  that 
point,  and  to  reduce  the  refractory  to 
obedience;  and,  compared  with  that  ob- 
ject, every  other  was  of  minor  considera- 
tion. In  alluding  to  the  present  disturb- 
ances, he  meant  not  to  lead  at  present  to 
any  discussion  on  the  subject;  but  he 
thought  that  no  man,  whatever  might  be 
his  principles,  would  deny  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  that  House  to  compel  obedience 
to  tne  laws.  In  his  apprehension,  nothing 
beyond  this  point  was  desirable.  It  was 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  impose 
any  severe  restraints  on  the  people,  but 
merely  to  enforce  those  salutary  laws 
which  were  already  in  existence.  He  had 
now  fulfilled  the  promise  which  he  made 
not  to  detain  them  long ;  and  he  begged 
to  return  thanks  to  the  House  for  the  in- 
dulgent attention  with  which  they  had 
heard  him.  The  hon.  baronet  concluded 
by  moving, 

**  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  his  majesty,  to  return  the  thanks  of 
this  House  to  his  majesty  for  his  most 
gracious  Speech  from  the  throne :— To 
acknowledge  with  the  liveliest  gratitude  his 
majesty's  gracious  assurance,  that  he  shall 
always  continue  to  imitste  the  great  ex:im- 
ple  of  our  late  venerated  sovereign,  his 
majesty's  beloved  father,  in  unceasing  at- 
tention to  the  public  interests,  and  in  pa- 
ternal solicitude  for  the  welfare  and  hap- 
piness  of  all  classes  of  his  subjects: — To 
express  the  satisfaction  that  we  feel  at 
the  prospect  of  continued  tranquillity, 
derived  from  the  assurances  of  the  friend- 
ly disposition  of  foreign  powers,  which 
have  been  renewed  to  his  majesty,  with 
their  earnest  desire  to  cultivate  the  rela- 
tions of  peace  and  amity  : — To  return  our 
humble  thanks  to  his  majesty,  for  having 
ordered  the  estimates  for  the  present  year 
to  be  laid  before  us,  and  for  the  attention 
to  strict  economy  which  his  majesty  has 
been  pleased  so  graciously  to  assure  us 
has  been  observed  in  framing  them  : — To 
entreat  his  majesty  to  believe  that  we 
fully  participate  in  the  deep  regret  ex- 
pressed by  ms  majesty,  that  the  state  of 
the  country  has  not  enajbled  him  to  dis- 

Sense  with  those  additions  to  our  military 
irce,  which  were  found  necessary  in  the 
^last  session  of  parliament :— To  assure  his 
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majesty,  that  we  shall  proceed  with  t}ie 
utmost  readiness  to  make  such  an  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  support  of  hia  ma* 
jesty's  civil  government,  as  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  Crown  : — To  express  our  gratitude 
to  his  majesty  for  the  paternal  solicitude 
for  the  interests  of  his  people  by  which  he 
has  been  guided,  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  bring 
this  important  subject  under  our  consider- 
ation ;  and  to  assure  his  majesty,  that  we 
shall  not  fail  to  enter  upon  it  with  corres- 
ponding feelings  of  loyalty  and  attach- 
ment to  his  person  and  government :— To 
make  our  most  dutiful  acknowledgments 
to  his  majesty  for  the  satisfaction  which 
he  has  expressed  at  the  vigilance  and  ac- 
tivity of  tne  magistrates,  and  the  sealous 
co-operation  of  all  those  whose  exertions 
have  been  called  forth  to  support  the  au* 
thority  of  the  laws,  by  which  the  machi- 
nations and  designs  of  the  disafiPected, 
which  we  deeply  regret  to  find  have  led, 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  to  acta  of 
open  violence  and  insurrection,  have  been 
happily  suppressed : — To  assure  his  ma- 
jesty, that  while  we  trust  that  the  wisdom 
and  firmness  manifested  by  the  late  par- 
liament, and  the  due  execution   of  the 
laws,  have  greatly  contributed  to  restore 
confidence  throughout  the  kingdom,  to 
discountenance  those  principles  of  sedi- 
tion and  irreligion  which  had  been  disse- 
minated with  so  much  perseverance,  and 
had  so  poisoned  the  minds  of  the  igno* 
rant  and  unwary;    his  majesty  may  se- 
curely rely  upon  our  continued  support 
in  his  determination  to  mantain,  by  all 
the  means  entrusted  to  his  hands,  the 
public  safety  and  tranquillity : — That,  de- 
ploring as  we  all   must  do  the  distress 
which  still    unhappily   prevails  amongst 
many  of  the  labouring  classes  of  the  com- 
munity,  and   anxiously  looking  forward 
to  its  removal  or  mitigation,  wc  feel  it  to 
be  in  the  mean   time  our  indispensable 
duty,    to    concur   with    his    majesty   in 
every  measure  necessary  to  give  effectual 
protection  to  the  loyal,  the   peaceable, 
and  the  industrious,  against  those  prac- 
tices  of  turbulence  and  intimidation  by 
which  the  period  of  relief  <9n  only  be 
deferred,  and  by  which  the  pressure  of 
the  distress  has  been  incalculably  aggra- 
vated: that  we  concur  most  heartily  in 
the    benevolent   wish   expressed  by  his 
majesty,  that  an  awakened  sense  of  the 
dangers  which  they  have  incurred,  and 
of  the  arts  which  have  been  employed  ta 
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•educe  them,  will    bring  bade   ihe  far 

Sealer  proportion  of  those  who  have 
en  unhappily  led  astray,  and  will  revive 
in  tbem  tluit  spirit  of  loyalty,  that  due 
sabminion  to  tiie  laws,  and  that  attach- 
ment to  the  conatittttion,  which  we  are 
confident  subsists  in  the  hearts  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  which,  under 
the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  has 
cured  to  the  British  nation  the  enjoyment 
of  a  larger  share  of  practical  freedom,  as 
well  u  of  prosperity  and  happiness,  than 
has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  nation  in  the 
world." 

Mr.  WUmot  rose  to  second  the  address, 
and  said,  that  he  did  not  yield  to  the  hon. 
mover  in  the  earnest  hope  which  he  had 
expressed,  thai  the  House  would  unani- 
mously agree  to  the  address:  and  he 
trusted  that  no  expression  would  fall  from 
him  which  could  in  any  degree  tend  to 
provoke  discussion,  or  uterrupt  the  una- 
nimity of  the  House.  He  would  avoid  the 
introduction  of  any  topics  which  might 
more  properly  come  nnoerthe  subsequent 
consiaeration  of  the  House ;  but  there 
was  one  topic  on  which  he  could  anticipate 
the  unanimous  feelings  of  the  House- 
be  meant  the  demise  of  our  late  venerable 
sovereign.  Looking  at  the  period  of  his 
accession  to  the  throne  in  the  prime  of 
life  and  the  pride  of  hope,  and  contrasting 
it  with  the  mournful  close  of  liis  life, 
wben  confined  within  the  precincts  of  his 
paUoe,  and  bereft  of  that  sense  which 
might  have  mitigated  his  afflictions,  he 
was  shut  out  from  almost  all  the  consola- 
tions which  this  life  affords.  Whatever 
difference  of  opinion  might  exist  as  to  the 
policy^  of  the  measures  nursued  during 
nis  reign,  every  feeling  ot  irritation  must 
aubside  at  the  contemplation  of  so  awful 
an  instance  of  the  instability  of  human 
grandeur.  The  recollection  of  the  pater- 
nal solicitude  with  which  he  uniformly 
watched  over  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple, would  secure  to  his  memory  the  last- 
mg  gratitude  of  the  country.  His 
retgn,  one  of  the  longest  in  our  annals, 
wss  distinguished  by  an  event  so  promi- 
nent, aa  almost  to  monopolize  our  at- 
tentions—he alluded  to  the  French  re- 
▼olniion,  Movent  which  might  justly  be 
considered^  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary in  the  history  of  nations,  whether 
we  regarded  its  origin,  its  continuance  or 
its  term/oation.  It  had  terminated  in  a 
military  despotism,  which  threatened  to 
OTerwhelm  the  whole  civilised  world,  but 
which  had  beeOf  at  length,  triumphantly 
VOL.1. 


overthrown  by  thepersevering  exertions 
of  this  country.  Ijiat  great  event  had 
occurred  in  the  actual  reign  of  the  late 
monarch,  but  in  the  virtual  reign  of  our 
present  sovereign.  We  had  not  onlv  the 
promise  of  his  majesty  that  he  would  fol- 
low the  great  example  of  his  father,  but 
we  might  look  back  with  satisfaction  upon 
its  actual  performance  during  the  period 
in  which  he  had  exercised  tne  functions 
^ of  royalty.  In  adverting  to  that  part  of 
the  speech  which  related  to  Uie  nnancea 
of  the  country,  he  felt  assured  that  the 
House  would  convey  to  the  throne  its 

gratitude  for  his  majesty's  renunciation  of 
is  hereditary  revenues,  and  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  strict  economy  which  dictated  the 
arran^ment  of  the  civil  list.  Without 
entenng  into  a  review  of  any  of  the  mea* 
sures  of  the  last  session,  he  might  express 
his  confidence  that  the  present  parliament 
would  be  most  anxious  to  support  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  the  safety  of 
the  state,  without  reference  to  past  trans- 
actions. He  deplored  deeply  the  dis- 
tresses still  prevailing  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  but  he  deplored  no  less  the 
advantage  that  had  been  taken  of  inevit* 
able  visitations  to  corrupt  the  minds  of 
the  lower  orders,  the  effect  of  which  could 
only  be  to  augment  suferings  that  might 
otherwise  be  dleyiated.  He  trusted  that  the 
time  was  not  far  distant,  when  the  tnfiu- 
ence  of  temporary  irritation  would  be  re- 
moved ;  ana  that  as  soon  as  existing  de- 
lusions were  dispersed,  the  disaffected 
would  return  to  their  duty.  He  could 
not  avoid  bere  referring  to  the  opinion  of 
a  most  distinguished  individual  (the  late 
Mr.  Burke),  whose  sentiments  upon  this 
subject  seemed  to  partake  of  the  spirit  of 
prophecy;  it  was  uttered  in  1?9I,  and 
was  in  these  words :— *'  As  long  as  by 
every  art  the  disaffected  keep  alive  the 
spirit  of  disaffection  against  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  and  attribute,  as 
lately  they  have  done,  all  the  public 
misf(H'tunes  to  that  constitution,  it  is  ab- 
solutely impossible  that'  some  moment 
should  not  i^rrive  when  they  will  be  able 
to  produce  a  pretended  reform  but  a  real 
revolution.*'  What  was  here  said  gener- 
ally might  perhaps  be  applied  particularly 
to  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons :  for  what  good  could  result  from 
the  attempts  to  viKfy  it  ?  Without  en- 
tering into  any  of  the  questions  of  reform^ 
and  without  pledging  itself  in  favour  of 
the  abstract  projects  for  its  improvement,t 
he  was  well  assured  that  the  House  would 
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stand  hy  the  constitutioiiv  would  do  all  in 
ju  power   to   instruct  the  public  mind, 
and,  hy  removing  existing  oelusions,  es- 
tablish that  batioiMkl  prospenty  which  was 
compatible  with  the  present  state  and  for- 
mation of  the  House  of  Commons.    He 
never  could  believe  that  principles  of 
sound  political   economy  could  have   a 
fairer  chance  in  a  body  collected  merely 
to  obey  the  will  of  the  people,  and  com- 
pelled to  abandon  one  course  of  policy 
for  another  at  tlie  command  of  the  people, 
than  in  a  body  constituted  like  that  which 
was  now  assembled  to  promote  the  na- 
tional prosperity.    He  was  convinced  tliat 
jthe  House  would  give  the  present  state  of 
the  country  its  most  anxious  attention; 
but  he  should  be^  merely  aiding  the  pre- 
vailing delusions,  if  he  expressed  any  opi- 
nion but  that  the  distresses  could  only  be 
removed  bv  the  slow  but  certain  process 
of  time,  which  would  invigorate  the  great 
sources  of  wealth,  for  a  moment  in  some 
degree  exhausted.    Notwithstanding  un- 
favourable appearances,  there  was  every 
reason  to  anticipate  that  at  *no  distant  pe« 
riodthe  realand  practical  blessines  of  peace 
would  be  enjoyed  by  the  whole  people. 
The  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  com- 
munity   at   laree,    depended    upon    its 
sobriety  and  industry,  and  he  trusted  that 
a  conviction  of  this  truth  would  soon  su- 
persede the' false  and  injurious  notions  at 
present  prevailing   aniong  a  great  body 
of  the   manufacturing  classes.      It  was 
pot    less    his    sanguine .  hope    that    the 
unannnous  opinion  of  the  House  on  (his 
subject  would  have   the    speedjr  eflfect 
of    checking    and   repressing   disorders. 
In  reviewing  therefore  the  various  topics 
of  the  royal^  speech,    he  should  be  ex- 
tremely unwilling  that  any  thing  should 
drop  from  him  that  might  for  a  moment 
retard  the  Btate  he  was  anticipating :  he 
did  not  mean  to  pledge  himself  against 
any  kind  of  amelioration  or  reform,  but 
be  protested  against  the  supposition,  that 
the  lower  class  or  any  class  of  the  cbm- 
munity  could  be  benefitted  bv  a  general 
and  sweeping  alteration  of  the  constitu- 
tion.   The  nation  was  blest  with  a  system 
of  civil  polity  the  most  perfect  of  any  a^e 
or  country,  and  he  believed  tliat  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  duly  estimated  it :   if 
the  inferior  orders,  in  Uie  manufacturing, 
districts,  were  once  convinced  of  its  be- 
nefits, much  of  the  pon^  of  the  agitators 
^would  be  destroject  for  ever.     lie  con« 
eluded  b^  thankinff  the  Hous^for  the  pa- 
tience with  which  ne  had  been  received. 
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Mr.  Tierney  said,  he  wal  not  disposed 
to  quarrel  with  agrest  deal  that  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  mover  and  seconder;  on 
the  contrary,  he  agreed  with  them  Entirely 
upon  some  points ;  and  if  at  all  limes  he 
felt  it  unnecessary  to  bring  forward  matter 
of  difference  where  tione  was  olTered  oh 
the  other  side,  he  should  be  peculiarly 
unwilling  to  do  so  dn  Che  present  occasion, 
when  the  first  speech  of  a  new  sovereign 
was  before  the  Houtfe.  The  fftfy,  cool, 
and  temperate  tone  of  the  hon.  g^nileknen 
who  had  just  taken  their  seats,  formed 
another  inducement  for  him  not  16  ex- 
press any  [dissent;  or,  supposIn|^  the 
speech  from  the  throA^  had  contained  any 
particular  phrase,  ambiguous  or  liable  to 
misconstruction,  what  thev  hadUald  on  the 
various  points  would  proDably  have  reil- 
dered  explanation  needless.  He  congra- 
tulated the  House  on  the  prevailing  Una- 
nimity ;  he  hoped  it  was  an  earnest  of  the 
future,  and  that  all  pai^i&s  fn  tl'ie  House 
would  unite  in  theexpr^ssi^nof  u6dhaken 
lo^altv  to  the  Crown,  and  of  a  firm  deter- 
mination, while  the  true  liberties  of  the 
people  were  suppdrted,  to  set  theotoetVes 
nonestly  and  steadily  against  those  tfiaCht- 
nations  alike  -  directed  against  the  happi- 
ness and  security  of  the  sovereign  and  his 
subjects.  In  that  direction  he  would  go 
as  /ar  as  any  man ;  and  bevond  that,  hap- 
pily, on  the  present  occasion,  it  wtai  not 
necessary  to  say  more.  He  therefore 
again  congratulated  the  House  6n  the  fa- 
vourable auspicelB  under  which  the  n6w 
session  was  commenced. 

Sir  Francis  Surdett  said,  that  Be 
should  be  very  sorry  if  he  were  suppoiBed 
capable  of  showing  any  disrespect  to  the 
throne,  by  disturbing  the  unanimity  so 
desirable  on  the  present  Occasion.  He 
should  certainly  be  reluctant  to  6o  sd  for 
the  reasons  already  stated ;  but' he  could 
not  at  the  same  time  avoid  observing,  that 
for  some  few  years  past  the  House  had 
been  placed  in  rather  an  awkward  and 
disagreeable  predicament  with  regard  Co 
the  speeches  from  the  throne.  Po^naerlT 
it  was  expected  that  they  should  be  a  full 
and  fair  statement  of  the  whole  aitif&tion 
of  the  country,  instead  of  being  fritt^re] 
away,  aM  at  present,  into  mevi  hialters  of 
form  and  compliment,  in  which  geiitlemeti 
might  or  might  not  concur  according  fo 
the  state  of  their  own  feelings,  and  the 
respect  which  all  ought  to  ^el  towards 
the  person  of  the  sovereign,  but  a  non- 
concurrence  in  wliich  need  not  be'  in« 
Iruded  upon  the  House  When  all  qi 
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of  state  policy^  and  all  general  principles 
inTolWog  the  conscientious  opinions  or  in- 
dividuals, were  so  carefully  avoided.  He 
could  not  help  thinking  that  an  extreme 
want  of  courtesy  bad  been  shown  by  the 
executive  government  in  not  pursuing  the 
Wholesome  practice  of  former  times — ^be 
believed  from  the  Revolution  downwards. 
It  might  be  considered  a  privilege,  and  a 
very  ipaportant  privilege,  of  the  House, 
that  the  tenor  and  nature  of  the  king's 
speech  should  be  made  known  to  the 
members  on  the  day  before  it  was  deli" 
vered  from  th^  throne*  The  custom  used 
to  be,  for  members  to  attend  in  the  cock- 

Jiit,  where  the  speech  was  read ;  it  thus 
br.m^  the  topic  of  thought  and  conver- 
sation on ,  the    evening  anterior  to   the 
meeting  of  parliament.    By  this  means 
gentlemen  were  able  to  attend  in  their 
places  afWr  they  had  given  due  reflection 
to  the  great  topics  that  ought  to  form, 
and  ttien  did  form,  the  msin  features  of  a 
speech  from  the  throne*  Tobe  called  upon, 
however,  to  ^ree  in  whatever  sentiments 
the  mtaister.ot  the  day  might  think  fit  to 
put^  ipto  the  mouth  of  the  king,  more  es- 
pecially in  the  present  state  and  circum- 
stances of  t^e  country,  was  most  extraor- 
dinary :  It  was  calling  upon  the  House  to 
do  a  little  more  than  its  duty  enjoined. 
In  loyalty,  and  in  a  love  for  the  constitu- 
tion, be  would  yield  to  po  man ;  he  also 
felt  an  unfeigned   respect  for  the  sove- 
reign :  but  surely  it  was  a  little  too  much 
to  expect,  that,  on  the  first  showing  of 
the  minister,  he  should  be  prepared  to 
say,  that  he  concurred  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  royal  speech.     On  the  spur  of  the 
moment  he  should  not  like  to  enter  into  a 
consideration  of  it ;   nor,  by  so   doing, 
should  he  think  that  he  discharged  his 
duty  either  to  the  people  or  to  the  Crown. 
Wbeo  a  younger  man,  and  when  first  this 
new  piactice  was  introduced,  he  bad  pro- 
posea  on  one  occasion  that  the  considera- 
tion of  the  speech  should  be  adjourned  to 
the  following  day :  in  the  present  instance, 
however,  he  should  be  sorry  even  to  make 
^hst  proposition ;  but  he  begged,  while  he 
consented  to  tlie  compliment  on  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  reign,  to  guard  him- 
self wuq^heing  supposed  to  concur  in 
any  of  the^ntiments  of  the  address,  ex- 
cepting those  of  congratulation  and  con- 
fiolenc&— in  short,  in  anv  thing  that  was 
not  matter  of  mere  and  absolute  form. 
He  protested  therefore,  generally  ag^nst 
being  prec/uded  on  any  future  occasion 
.'^^ifM^g  frh^re  he  differed,  and  qp 


what  grounds  he  differed:  indeei^  one.or 
two  points  were  so  prominent,  thai  but 
for  the  respect  he  wished  to  evince  on 
the  opening  of  a  new  reign,  he  should 
have  felt  imperiously  called  upon  to  notice 
them ;  he  should,  however,  reserve  his  re- 
marks upon  them  until  a  future  occasion, 
when  thev  should  be  brought  forward  in 
another  shape,  and  i^ould  not  disturb  the 
unanimity  which  it  was  his  ^isb,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  House,  to  preserve. 
The  Address  was  agreed  to  n^ii.  con* 
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The  Marquis  of  Qastingb's  An- 
swer TO  THE  Vote  of  Thanks.] 
The  Speaker  informed  the  Bouse  that  he 
had  received  a  letter,  dated  Calcutta,  Oc- 
tober 6, 1819,  from  the  marquis  of  Hast- 
ings, which,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  he  would  then  read. 

"  Sir ;  «  Calcutta,  Oct.  6,  1819. 

*<  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  lionour  of 
your  letter,  conveying  to  me  the  high 
distinction  of  thanks  from  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  issue  of  the  campaign  in 
Central  India.— So  proud  a  reward  is  very 
gratefully  received  by  me,  although  tlie 
terms  confine  the  approbation  to  my  mili- 
tary management.  I  would  fain  assure 
myself  the  honourable  House  could  not 
but  be  satisfied  that  the  endeavour  to  ex- 
tinguish the  Pindarries  was  imposed  on 
this  government  by  the  most  direct  neces- 
sity ;  that  the  contest  with  the  Mahrattas, 
though  guarded  against  as  a  risk  involved 
in  the  other  undertaking,  was  altogether 
unsought  by  us,  and  that  the  events  dis- 
tinctly prove  there  could  have  been  no 
previous  plan  for  extending  the  honour- 
able Company's  territories  in  deviation 
from  the  expressed  judgment  of  the  legis- 
lature.— Sensible  as  I  should  still  have 
been  to  the  generosity  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  discriminating  pnd  noticing 
favourably  my  professional  exertions,  i 
could  secretly  haye  cherished  little  pride 
in  the  honour,  had  I  felt  myself  open  to 
the  imputation  of  having  wilfully  entailed 
war  by  indulging  a  perverse  or  illicit  po- 
licy :  "but  I  most  respectfully  venture  to 
rest  upon  the  opinion  of  the  honourable 
House  as  to  my  not  having  foreotten,  in 
a  case  of  exigency,  the  spirit  qf  the  rules 
prescribed  to  me,  and  what  was  due  to 
the  character  of  my  country. — I  have  no- 
tified to  lieut.-generarsir  Tho'nias  Hislop* 
to  the  other  generj)!  ^opcers,  and  ^to  ibe 
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troops  employed  in  the  campaign,  the 
approbation  which  the  House  of  Com* 
mens  has  been  pleased  to  express  of  their 
services.  The  gratitude  with  which 
such  a  testimony  of  satisfaction  from 
the  honourable  House  will  be  received 
can  be  confidently  asserted  by  me.— The 
obliging  terms  which  you  personally  have 
bad  the  goodness  to  add,  in  communicat- 
ing the  resolutions  to  roe,  are  truly  flat- 
terioff  to  me ;  and  I  have  the  honour  to 
itmam,  Ac.  Hastings." 

BoKOUOB  or  Gbampoukd*]  Lord 
John  RuueU  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  disfranchise  the 
borough  or  Grampound,  and  to  transfer 
the  elective  francnise  to  the  borough  of 
Leeds.  I^e  also  begged  leave  to  say, 
that  in  the  course  of  the  session  he  in- 
tended to  submit  to  the  House  a  motion 
•for  shortening  the  duration  of  sir  M. 
Lopez's  imprisonment. 

Education   of    the   Poor.]      Mr. 
Brougham  gave  notice,  that,  at  an  early 
period  after  the  Whitsuntide  holydays,  he 
should  submit  a  motion  relative  to  the 
education  of  the  poor.    Although  he  was 
aware  that  it  was  irrej^ular  to  enter  into 
any  explanation  on  rising  merely  to  give 
a  notice,  yet  he  trusted  the  House  would 
allow  him  to  observe,  that  the  delay  which 
had  already  occurred  was  owing  to  any 
thing  rather  than  to  his  being  less  sensible 
than  formerly  of  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  the  events  which  had 
lately  occurred  had  rather  strengthened 
liis  conviction  of  the  indispensable  neces- 
sity of  imparting  education  to  the  poor. 
One  cause  of  the  delay  which  had  taken 
place  was,  that  the  Education  Digest,  on 
which  the  measures  which  he  should  have 
to  propose  would  be  founded,  could  not 
be  sooner  prepared ;  and  it  was  desirable 
that  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  members 
before  the  question  was  brought  under 
discussion.    Another  reason  for  his  not 
fixinjg  an  earlier  period  was,  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  civil  list,  incident  to  the 
commencement  of  a  reign,  would  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  House  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  it  was  desirable  that  the 
discussions  on  these  two  subjects  should 
be  kept  separate.    Longer,  however,  than 
till  afier  the  holydays,  he  could  not  con- 
sent to  postpone  the  consideration  of  this 
important  question. 

Catholic  Quesxion.]    Sir  H.  Par- 
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nell  rose  to  give  notice,  that  on  Thursday, 
the  11th  of  Msy,  his  right  hon.  frieody 
the  member  for  Dublin  (Mr.  Grattan), 
would  submit  to  the  House  a  motion  for 
the  removal  of  the  disabilities  which  the 
law  at  present  imposed  on  his  majesty's 
Roman  Catholic  subjects. 

Reform  in  Parliament.]  Mr. 
Lambton  rose  to  renew  the  notice  which 
he  had  given  in  the  last  session  of  parlia- 
ment of  his  intention  to  bring  before  the 
House  the  present  state  uf  the  represen- 
tation; and  he  now  gave  notice  that  he 
should  submit  a  motion  on  that  subject* 
on  Tuesday  the  6th  of  June.  As  far  aa 
he  could  judge,  that  arrangement  would 
not  interfere  with  the  other  business  of 
the  House. 

Scotch  Representation.!  Lord 
A.  Hamilton  gave  notice,  that  he  meant 
to  bring  before  the  House  the  question 
of  the  Scotch  representation;  and,  to 
keep  clear  of  the  time  just  fixed  on  by  hia 
hon.  (Viend,  he  should  brine  forward  hia 
motion  on  the  24th  of  Mav.  He  also 
gave  notice,  that  on  Thursday  next  he 
should  move  for  the  revival  ot  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Scotch  burghs. 

Address  on  the  King's  Speech  at 
THE  Opening  of  the  Session.]  Sir 
£.  Knatchbull  brought  up  the  report  of 
the  Address  on  the  King's  Speech.  Upon 
the  motion,  that  it  be  read  a  second  time» 

Lord  A.  Hamilion  said,  that  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  trouble  the  House  at  any 
length,  but  he  could  not  allow  the  pre- 
sent opportunity  to  pass  without  impress- 
ing on  the  minds  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
men opposite  the  necessity  of  attending 
to  the  distress  of  that  part  of  the  country 
with  which  he  was  connected.  When 
the  House  recollected  that  fourteen  or 
fifteen  weeks  ago  the  commerce  and  ma* 
nufactures  of  the  country  had  been  re- 
presented to  be* in  a  most  flourishing 
condition,  and  when  they  compared  that 
declaration  with  the  statements  in  the 
Speech  delivered  yesterday  from  the 
throne,  they  must  all  be  struck  with  the 
sudden  change  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  aspect  of  the  country ;  and  he,  for 
one,  should  not  think  that  he  discharged 
his  duty  conscientiously,  if  he  did  not  on 
the  present  occasion  suggest  what  he  con- 
ceived might  be  applied  in  mitigation  of 
the  evil.  They  would  all  remember  that 
a  sum  of  50,0001.  had  been  voted  last 
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jeer  for  the  parpoce  of  promoting  emi- 
^tioD  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and 
the  object  of  that  grant  was,  undoubtedly, 
that  which  the  House  and  his  majesty's 
ministers  ooeht  to  have  in  Tiew— -the  al- 
leviation of  Sstresa.  There  were  in  that 
House  many  honourable  members  who 
were  as  weU  acaaainted  as  he  was  with 
the  present  situation  of  the  distressed  part 
of  Scotland,  and  particularly  his  hon. 
friead  opposite  (Mr.  Finlay},  whose  con- 
nexion with  Glasgow  led  him  necessarily 
to  know  the  state  of  that  part  of  the 
cooDtry;  and  he  was  sure  it  must  be 
their  opinion,  that  if  ministers  meant  to 
assut  mote  who  were  disposed  to  emi- 
grate, they  ought  to  give  that  assistance 
immediately.  Many  persons  In  that  coun- 
try were  in  such  an  idwolute  state  of  des- 
titution, that  they  looked  on  their  exist- 
ence as  a  burthen  which  they  could 
scarcely  support.  They  could  neither 
muntain  themseWes  nor  their  families ;  and 
the  period  was  ftst  approaching,  when 
without  food  and  without  raiment,  they 
must  either  perisb,  or  prolong  their  exist- 
ence by  the  plunder  of  their  neighbours. 
He  could  not,  therefore,  let  this  opportu- 
nity pass  without  urging  on  ministers  the 
necessity  of  tumioff  their  attention  to  the 
deplorable  state  of  thin^;  and,  if  they 
seriously  applied  their  mmds  to  the  sub- 
ject, they  would  not  only  be  conferring  a 
tenefit  on  the  sufferers,  but  would  be 
taking  the  most  effectual  means  of  sup- 
pressm^  that  disturbance  of  which  they 
complaioed*  He  must  say,  that,  from 
the  spirit  and  temper  of  ministers,  they 
seemed  to  haye  greatly  under-rated  the 
distress  which  at  present  existed  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom.  They  had 
ascribed  a  Isrger  portion  of  the  disturb- 
ance to  disaffection  than  to  distress,  and 
had  applied  force  to  quell  disturbances 
which  would  have  been  more  effectually 
suppressed  by  furnishing  the  means  of 
sobsistence.  The  right  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite  were  more  willing  to  facilitate 
emigration  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
than  to  any  other  quarter  of  the  world : 
and  the  reasons  for  this  preference  he 
could  not  perceive,  especially  as  most  of 
those  who  were  inclined  to  emigrate  from 
Scodand  had  powerful  reasons  to  induce 
them  to  go  to  our  settlements  in  America, 
rather  tluin  to  Africa.  He  begged  to  call 
on  his  majesty's  ministers  to  say  what 
psrt  of  the  money  which  had  been  voted 
last  year  for  the  promotion  of  emigration, 
had  been  applied  to  that  purpose;  how 


many  persons  had  availed  themselves  of 
the  offer  of  government ;  and  what  had 
been  the  result  of  the  plan,  as  far  as  it 
had  been  adopted.  He  concluded  by  ob- 
serving, that  any  delay  in  the  application 
of  a  remedy  to  the  evils  which  he  had 
pointed  out  would  not  only  be  disastrous 
m  itself,  but  would  render  more  difficult 
the  attainment  of  that  ultimate  object 
which  ought  to  be  kept  in  view — the  sup- 
pression of  the  present  disturbances  m 
Scotland. 

The  Chancellor  of  ike  Exchequer  tthXeA^ 
in  reply  to  the  questions  of  the  noble 
lord,  that  the  expense  already  incurred 
considerably  exceeded  the  50,00M.  which 
had  been  voted  by  parliament  for  the  en- 
couragement of  emigration,  though  all 
the  charges  had  not  yet  been  demyecL 
As  to  the  number  of  those  who  had 
availed  themselves  of  this  assistance,  he 
had  to  inform  the  noble  lord,  that  up- 
wards of  5,000  persons  had  already  gone 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and,  when 
the  last  accounts  were  received  from 
them,  they  had  performed  part  of  the 
voyage  in  good  health,  and  had  the  pros- 
pect of  terminating  it  prosperously.  When 
the  noble  lord  recommenaed  North  Ame- 
rica as  a  preferable  place  for  emigrants  to 
resort  to,  he  apprehended  the  noble  lord 
was  not  aware  of  the  representations  which 
had  been  received  from  that  quarter.  In 
America  the  greatest  distress  at  present 
prevailed,  and  the  manufactures  of  that 
country  were  in  as  languishing  a  state  as 
those  of  our  own.  To  send  the  destitute 
to  that  quarter  would  be,  therefore,  only 
to  shifk  the  scene  of  distress,  and  to  trans- 
port them  to  poverty  on  a  foreign  shore. 
The  British  provinces  of  America  were 
also  so  overloaded  with  emigration,  that 
the  strongest  remonstrances  had  been 
made  on  the  subject  by  the  government 
of  Canada.  It  proved  a  great  grievance 
both  to  the  government  and  the  people ; 
and,  under  these  circumstances,  he  thought 
it  would  be  highly  premature  to  adopt 
any  plan  for  the  promotion  of  emigration 
to  that  quarter.  His  majesty's  ministers 
were  not  reluctant  to  assist  those  who 
were  distressed  at  home  in  looking  for  a 
happier  lot  on  any  foreign  shore;  but 
such  a  measure  should  not  be  hastily  or 
prematurely  adopted.  With  regard  to 
farther  emigration  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  government  wished,  in  the  first 

Klace,  to  learn  the  success  of  those  who 
ad  already  gone  out,  before  they  encou- 
raged any  fardier  emigration  to  that  set- 
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that  tbifl  total  of  385>000{.,  as  teken  upoa 
the  long  feign  gf  ]ii^  late  majeflty,  waa 
little  more,  upoa  an  aver|ige»  than  6>0GO/. 
a-jear. 

Mr.  rieTTuy  knev  th|it  the  allowance  of 
60,000/.  for  a  privy.purse  was  vested  in 
the  Crown  by  parliament.  But  this  case 
was  entirely  diSerent;  for,  with  respect 
to  the  priTY-purse,  it  had  been  thought 
fit  that  the  king  should  have  a  suip  at  his 
fibsolute  disposal^  ibr  whs^tever  purposes 
he  thought  ptoper;  and  no  doubt  this 
was  extremely  .fitting.  This  sum  h^d 
been  limited  to  60,000/.,  and  it  was  placed 
beyond  the  control  of  the  House,  and  not 
aubjept  to  any  other  curb  than  his  ma- 
jesty's own  discretion.  But  this  excess 
was  stated  to  have  been  added  out  of 
fun^s  whose  application  should  be  matter 
of  parliamenU^ry  direction,  and  for  which 
minUtecs  were  responsible.  He  must 
agsin  ask,  bpw  this  addition  was  to  be 
justified  ? 

The  .C%aacsl/ar  ofiki  Exchejjuer  said, 
that  such  had  been  the  immemorial  usage. 

Mr.  Tiemof  wished  to  know,  whether 
they  were  to  understand  that  the  funds  of 
the  Crown  joight  be  enlatj^ed  in  this  man- 
ner by  his  majesty^s  ministers  ?  If  not» 
how  Old  it  happen  that  this  6,0QQ/.  a-year, 
or  aggregate  sum  of  885,000/.,  had  been 
so  addea  to  a  specific  provision  msde  by 
parliament ior  the  privy  purse?  How  did 
It  happen  that  no  account  was  rendered, 
by  wl^ich  it  might  appear  that  about 
6,000/.  a-yefir  was  yearly  carried  to  the 
increase  of  that  purse  in  the  way  men- 
tioned by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  ? 

Mr.  Hume  was  very  anxious  to  know 
what  the  colonial  funds  in  question  were. 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  give  a  specific 
account  of  soch  appropriations,  occurring 
in  the  earlier  jrears  of  so  extended  a  reign, 
although  it  might  be  in  his  power  to  show 
in  what  manner  .they  had  been  made  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Tierneif  said,  that  the  excess  of 
385,000/.,  for  |my  thin^  he  sa^  opon  the 
face  of  those  papers,  might  have  accrued 
in  one  year  instead  of  sixty  years.- 

Mr.  'Brougham  said»  that  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the. civil  Jist  it  might  be  matter  of 
convenience  to  the  House  to  understand 
when  it  would  be  brought  forward.  He 
deeply  regic^te^  that  it  w^  one  which 
wa^  AOt  .to  repiain  in  the  hands  of  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite.  He  did  hope  that 
those  non.  .g^tlemen  would  have  sub* 
ipitted  tbejoat^  to  the  consideration  of 


tlemeot  on  a  more  extended  scale*  He 
hoped  the  House  and  the  noble  lord  would 
do  his  majesty's  ministers  the  justice  to 
think  that  they  did  not  feel  any  reluc* 
lance  to  assist  the  distressed  part  of  the 
populalipn  in  seeking  that  comfort  on  fo^ 
reign  ahores  which  circumstances  pre- 
vented them  from  enjoying  at  home, 
ihoagb  they  might  not  appear  so  forward 
as  some  expected  in  tendering  that  as- 
sistance. 

Mr.  Finlaif  agreed  with  what  had  been 
stated  by  his  noble  firiend  respecting  the 
distressed  state  of  the  country ;  and  when 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  stated  that  only 
5,000  persons  oad  gone  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  House  would  see  that 
by  the  r^ulations  adopted  it  had  been 
impossible  for  the  distressed  population  to 
relieve  themselves.  It  was  impossible  for 
them  to  pay  any  sum  of  money,  however 
amall ;  and  therefore,  if  tlie. means  of  emi- 
gration were  not  granted  unconditionally, 
and  as  a  boon,  he  feared  they  could  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunitv  afford- 
ed. He  believed  his  noble  friena  wss  in 
Eossession  of  many  oommunications,  as  he 
imself  was,  from  persons  who,  though 
perfectly  willing  to  emigrate,  could  not 
transport  themselves,  being  destitute  of 
all  means  whatever.  He  was  confident 
that  the  aubject  required  onljf  to  be 
brought  forward  by  government  m  such  a 
practical  manner  as  to  engage  attention, 
and  that  a  sum  of  money,  comparatively 
small,  would  be  productive  of  great  be- 
nefit, since  those  who  were  removed  would 
not  only  be  relieved  themselves,  but  would 
relieve  those  to  whom  they  were  at  present 
a  burthen. 
The  Address  was  agreed  to  nem»  con* 

Droits  of  tkb  Crown  and  Privy 
PuRsx.]  Mr.  Tiermey  said,  he  could  not 
help  observing,  tbst  the  papers  before  the 
House  seemed  to  be  all  very  clear,  with  the 
exception  of  the  sum  of  885,000/.  The  al- 
lowance to  the  privy  purse,  it  was  known, 
was  60,000/.  per  annum ;  but,  over  and 
above  that  allowance,  there  appeared  to 
have  been,  durine  the  late  reign,  an  ex- 
cess of  385,000^  He  would  thank  the 
xight  hon.  gentleman  to  explain  this 
matter. 

The  Chancdlor  <f  the  Exchequer  oh- 
aerved,  that  it  had  lieen  from  time  to  tiipa 
the  practice  of  jparliament,  that  certain 
monies,  arising  irom  particular  colonial 
funds,  should  be  added  to  the  privy  puc§e. 
But  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  see. 
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parliament;  and  from  them  he  oonsf- 
dered  it  would  most  properly  afbd  most 
effectnally  have  come.  It  app^i^d,  how- 
ever, that  the  fact  would  prove  otherwttre ; 
and  therefore,  in  order  toredeemthepfedge 
he  bad  gifen  in  1812,  and  because  others 
wouldnot,  he  ihoald  himself  bring  it  under 
their  notice.  If  they  would  not  come 
forward  and  move  the  House  to  take  away 
this  fond  altogether,  and  test  ft  in  parlia- 
ment, as  it  ought  to  be  vested,  and  ato  fdS 
other  public  funds  of  this  natmfe  #ere 
Tested— if  they  would  i^'ot  supptnrt  a  pro* 
position  to  give  to  the  Crown  a'  moderate 
toompeoAation  for  it,  be  ttOw  begg^  to 
say,  that  he  would  bifbg  the  qaeitfoii 
befor  them  upob  Thursday  Ikext;  akid  as 
it  was  material  that  the  lAotion  shbuhl 
come  forward   before   the   otiier    pro^ 

SositioDS,  he  could  wish  it  to  be  utt- 
entood  that  it  shotdd  have  precedence  6f 
the  other  busiiiess.  The  House  wete 
aware  that  they  were  about  to  dhcuss  how 
much  should  be  the  aliowdiice  to  be  made 
to  the  Crown.  NoWf  since  he  should  have 
to  propose  that  sometbm'g  should  be  taken 
awayrmm  what  the  Cro#n  rfreadyhad, 
n<m  canOdt  that  that  Cifcumstance  might 
not  move  them  to  increase,  pro  tantOi  the 
rale  of  that  allowance. 

RsvxNuxs  OF  tna  Crovw.}  The 
followibg  account  was  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  House  by  his  Majesty's  Command. 

An  acoomit  of  the  total  produce  of  all  Funds 
at  the  dbposal  of  the  Crown,  and  usually 
deemed  not  to  be  under  the  immediate 
coDtrolof  Parliament,  since  the  accession 
of  his  tete  majesty;  distinguishing  the 
monies  arising  from  A^oits  of  tSie  ad^ 
mirahy,  and  dtoitfl^bf  the  Crown;  4}> per 
eent  Wesl-lariia  duties^  Seolpb  revenue ; 
and  ftom  all  ether  somees  not  hef  einbefore 
specified;  sofiuasth6sdniie  dMibeasoer- 
lained. 

An  account  of  llheAroils  Of        £.       «.    i. 
'the  Admiralty  and  droits 
of  the  Crown,  from  tf60 

tol8«0    ••••9,5d%614    4    6i 

The  application  of  this 
som  in  rewards  to  cap- 
tors, and  payments  to 
^liitfUA^  and  itf  aid  at 
the  pnUiff  serdce,  Arid  of 
the  dvn  list,  and  fi» 
other  fiQliMiscay  isio  be 
tend  m  the   acodants 
which  hav4  from  lime 
to  time  been  kid  befefre 
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An  account  of  the  iour  and 
half  percent 


'  duties,  from  tt  do,  to  1880.  !l,1ie,484  0  O 
This  revetsae  is  charged 
'^th  the  salaries  of  the 
governors  and  various 
other  public  officers  con*- 
nectea  with  the  West 
Indies,  and  ahR>  with  the 
payment  of  pensions 
granted  by  the  Crown;  as 
appnars  in  the  acemmia 
laid  IrOm  tiaae  to  time 
beft>re  ParUaaaent 

*  An  acoouiit  of  the  sur- 
plus  of  Gibraltar,  reve- 
nues, remitted  to  England 
from  1760  to  1820,  after 
discharging  garrison  ex- 
penses*.••-^ ia4,aa6  10  r 

*  An  account  of  the  sur- 
plus of  Scotch  Civil  List, 
from  irae  to  laso,  now 
a|ypropriated  as  it  may 
arise,  under  the  act  60 
Geo.  3rd,  c.  3.  in  aid  of 
fhe  Civil  List  in  Eng- 
land      d07,700    0    0 

^  An  account  of  the  Es- 
cheats to  his  m^esty  in 
cases  of  illegitinaacy  or 
otherwise,  firMU  1760  to 
i8S0«.-<'«*-. ^.     ai4,647  15  .0 

*  An  account  of  the  Es- 
cheats to  his  m^esty, 
beio^  the  property  of 
Alien  enemies,  from  1760 

tol8«0 108,777  It    8 

*  An  account  of  the  funds 
arisine  by  sale  of  lands  m 
the  mach  Vfest  India 
isiaads,  eeded'al  the  peace 

ofl763    -.- 106;M0    a   0 

*  An  account  of  the  reve- 
nues arising  from  the  is- 
lands of  Minorca,  Marti- 
nioue,  St.  Croit,  and  8t. 
Thomas,  and  from^  the 
Mtlemedt  of  Borinaiw, 
whHis  ibe  same  were  iia 
the  possession'  of  his  mt^ 

jesty 15b,ai6    0    7 

*  An  account  of  the  casual 
Revenues  arisiarfirom  t^h 
rents,  &c.  in  tae  BriUsli 
eoloiiiea,  and  from  all 
other  'Sources  not  before 
enumerated,  fiom  1760  to 

SB9(S .     104^5    S    a| 


Mt  11    t 


•TbeiMhole  Of  fhesesaaKs  hsivisbieiap- 
'piofviated  at  variooa  times  in  disciSBrge  of 
the  (Mlee#  thd  civil  list,  and  la  ether  ^uUic 
pfvpoees^asFWiU  appear  If  the  reporU  and  ae* 
eoonto  laid  befine  parBament;  with  the  ex- 
ception of  885,0001.,  which  sum  was  applied 
between  his  majesty's  accessioli  aod  ttie  year 
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t8t0,  in  numerous  payments^  for  the  purposes 
of  the  privy  purse,  as  directed  by  bis  majesty. 

Charles  Abbutbiiot. 
Whitehall,  Treasury- Chambers^ 
April,  88,  IdSO. 


Cauriso, 


in  Sootiand. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Monday,  Majf  1. 

Thb  Kino'b  Answer  to  thb  Ad« 
BRsss.]  l*he  Speaker  reported  his  Ma- 
jesty's Answer  to  the  Address,  as  follows : 

<^  Gentlemen;  I  return  you  my  warmest 
thanks  for  this  loyal  and  dutiful  address. 
It  gives  me  the  utmost  satisfaction  to 
receive  these' assurances  of  your  venera- 
tion for  the  memory  of  my  beloyed  father, 
and  of  your  attachment  to  my  person  and 
government,  on. this  first  occasion  of  my 
meeting  you  in  parliament  since  my  ac- 
cession to  the  throne ;  and  I  shall  rely 
with  confidence  on  your  support  in  my 
endeavours  to'  promote  the  welfare  of  all 
classes  of  my  people,  as  affording,  under 
the  blessing  of  Divine  Proyidence,  the 
surest  pledge  of  a  prosperous  and  h^py 
reijKn." 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Eaeheauer  said, 
he  had  searched  the  Journals  of  the 
House,  and  had  found  two  precedents  in 
former  reigns  wherein  it  had  been  the 
practice  of  the  House  to  return  thanks 
for  the  royal  answer  to  the  address  pre- 
sented to  the  throne  by  the  first  parlia- 
ment of  a  new  reign ;  therefore  as  hon. 
gentlemen  had  now  heard  read  from  the 
chair  the  most  gracious  answer  of  his  pre- 
sent majes^,  he  should  move  **  that  an 
humble  adareu  be  presented  to  his  ma- 
jesty retuminff  the  most  humble  thanks  of 
this  House  tor  his  most  gracious  answer 
to  the  address;  and  that  such  address  be 
presented  to  his  majesty  by  such  members 
of  this  House  bb  were  members  of  bis  ma- 
jesty's privy  coiincU.'' — ^Tbe  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

Weights  and  Measures.]  Mr.  H. 
Sumner  adverted  to  the  great  inconyeni- 
ences  tinder  which  the  county  of  Surrey 
laboured,  owing  to  the  varying  and  uncer- 
tain state  of  weights  and  measures*  He 
said  that  the  dty  of  London  had  formerly 
felt  the  great  inconyenlence  and  disadvan- 
tage of  a  similar  state  of  things,  and  con- 
eenred  thatt  acting  under  their  own  autho- 
rity, they  were  capable  of  subdividing  the 
atandard  measure  in  the  Exchequer,  and 
and  of  making  those  subdivisions  the 
standards  of  weights  and  measures  within 
their  jurisdiction.    Now,  the  county  of 


I  Surrey  having  no  means  of  obtaining  that 
standard  exchequer  measure,  took  its  own 

'  standard  from  that  of  the  city  of  London, 
and  nothing  could  be  executed  with  more 
apparent  accuracy  than  these  weights  and 
measures  of  the  county  were.  But  the 
county  was  Immediately  convicted  for 
having  so  done,  and  now  laboured  under 
the  state  of  one  using  weights  and  measurea 
no  longer  established  by  law ;  tlie  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  public  were  liable  to 
be  defrauded  to  any  excess  without  any 

Eossibility  of  redress.  At  the  time  when 
e  first  brought  this  subject  under  the 
notice  of  parliament,  he  gave  notice  that 
he  should  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
in  order  to  remedy  so  great  and  manifest 
an  Inconvenience ;  but  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  on  that  occasion,  seemed 
to  wish  that  he  should  suspend  such  a 
measure,  seeing  that  a  committee  had 
been  already  appointed  to  inquire  into 
matters  of  this  kind ;  and  to  intimate,  that 
some  general  bill  relative  to  weights  and 
measures  would  be  introduced  by  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers.  Thus  the  case  had 
stood  two  years  ;  ^nd  though  he  was  per- 
fectly aware  that  the  labours  of  the  com- 
mittee had  been  greatly  retarded  in  con- 
sequence of  investigating  new  specimens 
of  bank  notes,  yet  he  thought  it  time  that 
some  definitive  information  on  the  sub- 
ject should  be  afforded :  and  his  object  in 
now  rising  was  to  ask  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  whether  the  labours  of  that 
committee  were  concluded,  or  whether  in 
consequence  of  their  investigation  It  waa 
his  intention  to  Introduce  any  general 
measure  relative  to  establishing  a  standard 
of  weights  and  measures. 

The  Chancdlor  of  the  Exchequer  waa 
not  entirely  prepared  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  gentleman.  The  subject 
was  one  which  had  long  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  his  majesty  s  ministers*  He 
was  quite  aware  of  its  Importance,  but  he 
apprehended  that  no  general  meausre 
could  be'  brought  In  during  the  preseat 
session ;  some  preliminary  steps,  boweyer, 
might  be  taken. 

Courts  of  Justice  in  Scotlano.J 
Mr.  H.  Clive  laid  on  the  table  a  number 
of  papers  and  reports  connected  with  the 
commission  to  Inquire  Into  the  receipt  of 
fees,  Sec*  In  the  courts  of  justice  In  Scot- 
land.   He  moved  they  should  be  printed. 

Lord  A,  HamUton  begged  to  be  in- 
formed whether  it  was  true  that  a  new  ap- 
pointment had  taken  placei  or  was  about 
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lo  take  place  s  namely»  that  of  a  fourth 
baroo  of  the  exchequer  in  Scotland  ?  He 
Mw,  with  regret»  that  no  respect  whatever 
had^been  paid  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
coiamitteey  relative  to  the  diminution  of 
judicial  expenaea,  nor  any  one  earthly 
meaaore  adopted  in  favour  of  the  public 
as  regarded  the  tlecrease  of  ita  burthens. 
He  uked,  therefore^  whether  such  was  the 
intention  of  nahiiatera  in  the  event  of  a 
Tacancy? 

The  Lord  Advocate  replied,  that  the 
appointment  had  already  taken  place  se- 
veral weeks  ago. 

^  Lord  A.  Hanukonf  after  this  informa* 
tioD,  ahonld  feel  it  hia  duty  to  bring  the 
subject  before  the  House;  but  at  present 
he  waa  not  prepared  to  say  whether  he 
should  do  so  by  moving  for  a  copy  of  the 
appointment,  or  for  a  vote  of  censure  upon 
the  adviser  of  such  an  appointment* 

The  Lord  Advocate  had  no  doubt  but 
tiiat  be  abould  be  able  to  satisfy  the 
House  of  the  propriety  of  any  measure  of 
this  sort  which  haid  been  adopted,  when- 
ever Che  period  arriTod  for  ita  diacusaion. 

SkJokn  Nettport  waa  exceedingly  anxi* 
oos  that  his  Doble  friend  should  bring  this 
motion  under  diacuaaioo,  either  by  moving 
for  a  copy  of  the  appointment,  or  by  any 
other  mode  of  proceeding  which  he  roisht 
thmk  proper.  He  great^  lamented  that 
not  one  atep  had  yet  been  taken  to  realize 
the  suggestions  of  many  of  the  most  in- 
telligent members  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  Brougham  wished  to  ask  the  learn- 
ed lord  one  question  about  the  filling  up 
of  an  appointment.  The-learaed  lord  had 
once  in  his  place  remarked,  that  aome  of- 
ficers of  the  jory-courta  of  Scotland  be- 
ing thought  necessary,  their  appointments 
could  not  be  filled  up  until  parliament 
met  In  consequence,  hoirever,  o^  their 
Ittviog  discovered  a  very  grosa  tranaac- 
tioD,  which  he  would  not  diaractefize  in 
the  language  that  it  deserved,  it  appeared 
otherwise.  Had  an  additional  number  of 
judges  of  the  jury-courts  been  really  an- 
pointed?  For  the  transaction  he  spoke 
of  »aa  really  one  of  the  most  outrageous 
>nd  groea  joba  that  ever  had  been  done. 

Tlie  Lord  Advocate  was  not  cognizant 
of  the  particular  transaction  to  which  the 
learned  gentleman  alluded ;  but  it  waa  in 
consequence  of  express  representations 
that  the  business  of  the  judges  of  the  jury- 
cofirta  had  so  much  increased,  that  their 
oSm|^  could  not  be  carried  on  without  an 
addition  to  their  number  that  that  addi- 
tion had  been  made* 
VOL.  I. 


Mr.  Brovgham  waa  not  at  all  surprised 
that  the  judges  of  the  jury-court,  as  par- 
ties in  the  case,  should  have  recommended 
the  addition  ;  and  he  grieved  that  an  hon. 
and  learned  friend  of  his  was  at  that  time 
a  member  of  that  very  court.  He  pledged 
himself,  however,  to  prove,  that  a  groaaer 
job,  a  more  palpable  job,  or  one  more 
outrageous  to  the  feelings  of  a  burthened 
public,  had  never  been  transacted,  even 
m  Scotland. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  then  gave  notice, 
that  he  should  move  for  a  copy  of  the  ap.- 
pointment  on  the  11th  of  May. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Tuesday^  May  2. 

Steam  Enoinxs  and  FuRNACxa.] 
Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  aaid,  it  waa  in  the  re- 
collection of  many  members,  that  during 
the  aession  preceding  the  last,  he  had 
moved  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
practicability  of  erecting  steam  engines  and 
fiimacea  in  such  a  manner  as  to  relieve 
the  placea  in  which  they  were  erected 
from  the  intolerable  nuisance  which  their 
intense  smoke  had  so  generally  produced 
to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  popula- 
tion of  larffe  cities  and  towns.  That  com- 
mittee had  been  granted  to  him,  and  their 
report  was  in  the  poaseaaion  of  the  House. 
If  gentlemen  would  take  the  trouble  of  at- 
tending to  ita  suggestions,  they  would  find 
substantial  reasons  to  be  satisfied  that  such 
a  very  desirable  improvement  could  be 
both  easily  and  promptly  efiected.  From 
the  manner  in  which  these  furnaces  were 
erected,  and  increased  as  they  were  in 
number,  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Birmingham,  and  other  extensive  citiea 
and  towna,  were  almost  become  uninha- 
bitable [a  laugh^.  Gentlemen  might 
laugh  at  the  term,  but  he  contended  it 
was  strictly  true,  as  the  persons  engaged 
in  buaineas  in  these  towns  were  actually 
compelled  to  guard  the  health  of  their  (a- 
miliea  from  tb  deleterioua  effecta  of  the 
ebullitiona  of  smoke  issuing  from  those 
fornaeea,  by  removing  to  hired  houaea  at 
a  distance  from  the  place  of  their  avoca- 
tions. The  whole  ot  these  dense  ebulli-* 
tions  of  smoke,  which  made  the  air  of 
large  places  so  unhealthy,  and  propagated 
fever  and  disease,  principally  arose  from 
the  furnaces  as  they  were  at  present  con- 
structed. That  such  an  evil  could  be 
corrected,  and  corrected  without  injury  to 
the  persons  engaged  in  business  connect- 
ed with  these  steam  engines,  be  waa  cer» 
.    E 
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Uin  he  could  convince  both  the  House 
and  the  country.  He  had  only  to  refer 
to  the  manufactory  of  Mr.  Parkes  at  War- 
wick, where  the  experiment  had  been 
made  most  successfully.  He  had  himself 
*  ^one  to  Warwick  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing it,  and  the  result  had  more  than  satis* 
fied  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  In 
that  manufactory  there  were  three  fur- 
naces, all  of  which  were  constructed  so  as 
to  consume  their  own  smoke,  and  he  could 
add  that  these  furnaces  were  constructed 
at  as  small  an  expense  as  those  generally 
in  use,  and  that  they  were  worked  with  a 
less  consumption  of  fuel  by  one-fourth. 
If,  on  entering  Mr.  Parkes's  establishment 
any  gentleman  was  asked  to  point  out  the 
position  of  the  great  furnaces,  he  would  be 
at  a  loss  to  discover  them,  so  efRci^t]|r 
had  the  experiment  been  carried  into 
practice.  There  was  not  more  smoke 
from  these  furnaces  than  from  a  common 
chimney.  In  order  to  be  fully  8atis6ed, 
he  himself,  at  his  visit,  endeavoured  to 
create  a  finloke,  but  was  unable.  Within 
ten  yards  of  the  manufactory  was  a 
bleaching  ground,  and  an  extensive  gar* 
den ;  and  he  need  not  add,  that  neither 
bleaching  nor  planting  could  succeed  in 
the  vicisity  of  the  ordinary  furnaces. 
The  garden  and  conservatory  of  Mr. 
^arkes  were  also  uninjured ;  in  short,  he 
would  defy  any  gentleman  to  go  to  the 
place  as  he  had  done,  and  not  to  return 
With  a  conviction  that  there  was  ample 
ground  for  the  present  motion.  At  a  dis- 
tillery within  about  a  mile  of  that  House, 
beyond  the  penitentiary,  the  smoke  was 
nearly,  but  not  entirely,  consumed  ;  and 
the  owner  had  readily  shown  the  mode  in 
which  the  effect  was  accomplished.  If  it 
should  be  discovered,  as  he  had  no  doubt 
it  would  be,  that  the  remedy  was  gene- 
rally applicable,  every  man  would  be  glad 
that  some  compulsory  law  should  be 
adopted  for  the  preservation  of  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  metropolis.  So  fully 
satisfied  was  he  upon  the  subject,  that  he 
would  never  cease  until  the  object  were 
accomplished,  and  he  trusted  that  others 
would  be  stimulated  by  his  example.  He 
would  appeal  to  the  hon.  members  repre- 
senting that  part  of  the  country,  as  to  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  in  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  Birmingham.  From  the 
Speaker's  house  the  ebullitions  of  smoke 
were  constantly  discernible:  in  Bridge- 
street,  Blackfriars,  small  furnaces  were 
erecting,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
inhabitantS|  and  gentlemen  wbo  had  at- 
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tended  the  courts  at  St.  James's  must  have 
often  found  it  difficult  almost  to  recognize 
their  friends  through  the  dense  atmo- 
sphere occasioned  by  the  great  brev^ry 
at  Pimlico.  The  same,  or  nearly  the 
same,  might  be  said  of  the  Cannon* 
brewery,  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Hvde-park. 
He  could  refer  to  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  near  him  for  his  authority,  aa  he 
accompanied  him  when  he  visited  Mr. 
Parkes's  manufactory  at  Warwick.  At 
present,  his  intention  was  to  move  for  a 
select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  prac- 
ticability, and  if  their  report,  as  he  had 
do  doubt  it  would  be,  was  favourable,  it 
would  be  his  next  step  to  propose  a  de- 
claratory law,  making  the  present  con- 
struction a  nuisance,  and,  or  course,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  leeal  prosecutions  at 
other  nuisances,  lie  concluded  with 
moving,  *<  I1iat  a  Select  Committee  be 
appointed  to  inquire  how  far  it  may  be 
practicable  to  compel  persons  using  Steam 
Engines  and  Furnaces  in  their  di&rent 
works  to  erect  them  in  a  manner  less  pre- 
judicial to  public  health  and  public  coiih- 
fort,  and  to  report  their  observations 
thereupon  to  the  House.'' 

Mr.  Demnan  seconded  the  motion,  and 
bore  his  nillest  testimony  to  the  facts 
stated  by  his  hon.  friend,  as  to  Mr. 
Parkes's  manufactory  at  Warwick.  He 
had  seen  three  furnaces  at  work,  and  not 
the  slightest  appearance  of  smoke.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  the  public  knowledge 
of  the  thing  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to 
introduce  the  improvement  into  general 
practice,  without  the  necessity  of  recourse 
to  a  declaratory  law.  He  paid  a  high 
compliment  to  Mr.  Parkes,  for  the  merit 
of  this  important  invention,  which  was  re- 
markable for  its  simplicity.  Of  its  suc- 
cessful result  the  public  would  soon  have 
an  opportunity  of  judging,  by  means  of  its 
introduction  into  the  brewery  of  Messrs. 
Barclay  and  Co.,  and  into  other  establish- 
ments in  the  metropolis.  The  country, 
he  said,  was  much  indebted  to  his  hon. 
friend  for  bringing  such  questions  before 
the  legislature. 

Sir  C  Mordaunt  had  also  seen  thema- 
nufactory  of  Mr.  Parkes,  and  had  admired 
the  ingenious  and  at  the  same  time  effec- 
tual method  in  which  the  desirable  object 
was  accomplished.  It  would,  he  was  sa- 
tisfied, be  generally  adopted  as  soon  as  it 
was  generally  known. 

Mr.  Mills,  from  his  own  personal  ob- 
servation, confirmed  all  that  had  been 
said  in  favour  of  the  invention  of  Mr.* 
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Faikes.    He  was  perguaded  that  it  would 
be  most  advantageous  to  the  country  at 
large. 
The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

Stage  Coach  Drivers.]  '  Mr.  M. 
A.  Taylor  said,  that  the  subject  to  which 
he  had  DOW  to  draw  tlie  attention  of  the 
House  vas  one  of  serious  importance. 
The  House  was  no  doubt  aware,  that,  ex- 
eepbng  in  cases  where  death  endued,  un- 
der the  present  law,  a  stage-ceachman 
who  drove  furiously,    to   the   imoirnent 
hazard  of  life  and  limb,  could  scarcely  be 
punished  at  all ;  wheve  a  coach  was  over- 
turned, and  the  passengers  were  so  in- 
jured that  death  was  the  ultimate  conse- 
quence, the  punishment  upon  the   pro- 
prietors was  only  a  fine  of  10/.,  which 
might  be  mitigated  to  half  the  amount. 
Whatever  might  be  done  to  improve  the 
forms  of  stage-coaches,  nothing  could  be 
effectual  in  diminishing  the  prevailing  evil 
until  the  hw  applied  more  severely  to  tlie 
driver.    By  the  measure  he  intended  to 
propose,  he  did  not  mean  at  all  to  invade 
the  common-law  right  of  a  passenger,  who 
had  received  a  personal  injury,  to  proceed 
by  action  against  the  proprietors,    but 
merely   to    inflict    corporal   punishment 
upon  the  drivers,  in  cases  of  wilful  and 
culpable  negligence  or   misconduct;  in 
short,  that  a  driver  roieht  be  indicted  as 
for  a  misdemeanor,  and  punished  by  fine 
and  imprisonment.      He  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  <'  for  punishing  crimi- 
nally. Drivers  of  Stage  Coaches  and  Car- 
riages, for  accidents  occasioned  by  their 
negligence  or  misconduct.*' — Leave  given. 

Insoltbnt  Debtors  Bill.]  Lord 
Akharp  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Insolvent  Debtors  act.  In 
Cbe  present  stage  he  should  only  advert 
to  two  leading  distinctions  from  the  pre- 
sent bill  which  he  intended  to  introduce ; 
the  first  was,  to  empower  commissioners 
out  of  court  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of 
the  debtor :  and  the  siecond  was,  to  grant 
creditors  the  power  of  compelling  reluc- 
tant debtors,  when  imprisoned,  to  be  re- 
leased by  the  act. 

Mr.  Lbckhatt  wished  that  the  subject 
should  be  treated  upon  as  extended  a  basis 
as  possible,  and  that  provision  should  be 
made  against  a  class  of  prisoners  who  had 
fornaerly  taken  the  benefit  of  the  act, 
though  il  was  not  intended  for  their  relief ; 
lie  meant  those  who  were  confined  in  coo- 
aequeiioe  of  acttons  for  damages,  having 


inflicted  upon  their  fellow-creotures  se- 
vere personal  injuries.  He  could  not 
help  observing  that,  as  the  case  stood  at 
present,  persons  were  brought  up  and  ex- 
amined in  a  very  slight  degree  only  by 
the  court ;  and  if  no  one  appeared  against 
them,  they  were  discharged.  It  frequently 
happened  that,  by  this  course  of  proceed- 
ing, many  were  discharged  who  were  little 
deserving  of  the  benefit  of  the  act.  'The 
creditors  found  that  they  had  lost  a  great 
deal  of  money  already;  and  were  unwill- 
>ngi  by  appearing,  to  lose  more,  besides 
the  sacrifice  of  much  trouble  and  time. 
In  making  these  observations,  however, 
he  did  not  mean  to  advert  to  the  situation 
of  those  debtors  who  now  crowded  our 
prisons,  and  who  had  been  led  to  expect 
relief  under  the  enactments  of  such  a  bill 
as  that  passed  during  last  session.  He 
was  very  willing  that  they  should  take 
their  discharge  under  it,  in  the  best  way 
they  could. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Cato  Street  Conspiracy — Georgs 
Edwards.]  Mr.  Alderman  Wood  said, 
that  the  question  which  he  now  thought  it 
his  duty  to  bring  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House  was  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, and  particularly  to  the  House 
Itself.  He  might  be  wrong  in  the  course 
which  he  had  proposed  to  himself  to  pur- 
sue ;  but  if  he  was,  the  Speaker  would  no 
doubt  instruct  him  what  was  the  proper 
mode  of  bringing  the  matter  forward.  He 
repeated  that  he  considered  it  as  one  in 
which  tlie  House  was  most  deeply  con- 
cerned. He  had  come  to  the  determina- 
tion of  treating  it  as  a  breach  of  privilege  ; 
and  would  here  very  briefly  state  what 
were  the  facts.  Seven  persons  had  re- 
cently applied  to  him,  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity of  magistrate,  for  a  warrant  to  take 
up  a  man  stated  to  be  then  resident  in 
Fleet-street,  whose  name  was  said  to  be 
George  Edwards.  He  immediately  went 
into  a  private  examination  of  those  indi- 
viduals, with  the  assistance  of  a  most  able 
and  worthy  brother  magistrate  (sir  W. 
Domvilie).  Four  of  the  parties  deposed 
to  some  very  material  facts,  some  of  which, 
affecting  the  safety  of  that  House,  he 
should  now  mention ;  but  others,  which 
were  detailed  at  great  length,  were  of  too 
horrible  a  description  for  him  to  repeat. 
They  involved  a  plot,  not  merely  to  effect 
the  destruction  of  that  House,  and  the 
hon.  members  within  it,  but  of  one  of  the 
highest  personages  in  this  kingdom,  and 
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of  hit  tnajesty's  miniatert  also.  He  would,  | 
howeveri  coofiqe  himself  to  the  facts  of 
the  case  as  they  regarded  that  House. 
He  would  read  the  words  of  the  deposi- 
tion. They  were  to  this  effect:—"  Some 
time  in  the  year  181 9»  deponent  saw  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Edwards  going  from 
one  public-house  to  another,  inviting  per- 
sons to  unite  with  him  in  the  execution  of 
the  plots  against  the  government  which 
he  intended  to  bring  forward."  It  then 
went  on  to  state,  that  one  of  his  great 

Elots  was  this :— He  said,  **  that  he  could 
ring  into  the  House  of  Commons  six  or 
eight  men  very  readily,  knd  that  it  was 
not  necessary  that  they  should  come  in 
ckan"  By  that  expression,  he  meant 
that  they  might  easily  enter  the  House 
with  something  under  their  arms ;  for  they 
could  ao  come  into  the  lobby  and  other 
parts  of  the  House  with  books ;  no  objec- 
tion would  be  offered  to  their  passing  on 
with  books  under  their  arms.  "niese 
books  were  to  have  been  filled  with  gun- 
barrels,  cut  down  to  the  length  of  four 
inches  only,  which  were  to  be  filled  with 
gunpowder,  and  plugged  up  at  both  ends ; 
and  these  implements  being  thrown  down 
in  the  middle  of  the  House,  upon  some 
occasion  of  a  full  attendance,  when  it 
would  be  in  a  very  crowded  state,  would 
explode  with  great  violence,  and  cause 
much  destruction.  The  deposition  went 
on  to  show,  that  Edwards  on  one  occasion 
said,  **  Thistlewood  is  the  boy  for  us ;  he's 
the  one  to  do  our  work :  he  will  very  soon 
be  out  of  Horsham-gaol."  Now  the  evi- 
dence next  showed,  that  two  days  after, 
Thistlewood  did  come  out  of  Horsham- 
gaol,  and  he  was  introduced  to  this  Ed- 
wards at  the  house  of  Preston  the  cobler. 
And  that  which  was  the  strongest  con- 
firmation of  the  whole  statement,  and  in 
his  mind  proved  it  beyond  all  doubt, 
was,  that  lildwards  did  get  those  very 
books  made  for  the  purpose;  that  he 
procured  the  gun-barrels,  and  had  them 
cut  up*  At  that  time,  too,  he  was  sup- 
plied with  money  all  of  a  sudden,  although, 
just  before,  he  nad  not  enough  to  buy  a 
pot  of  beer,  and  was  compelled  to  lie  upon 
straw.  All  at  once,  however,  he  got  sup- 
plied with  cash,  and  was  enabled  to  pur- 
chase several  other  weapons  of  defence, 
and  arms,  which  the  deponents  spoke  of. 
Mow  this  was  the  general  substance  of  the 
depositions  as  they  regarded  that  House  : 
as  to  the  other  parts,  which  related  to  the 
intended  taking  off  of  certain  individuals, 
lie  bad  hardly  satisfied  liimself  what  might 


be  the  best;  mode  of  proceeding ;  or  whe« 
ther,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  he  mieht 
be  justified  in  asking  the  House  to  indulge 
him  with  a  committee  of  secrecy,  in  which 
case  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to 
proceed  with  his  present  observations. 
The.  other  details,  however,  which  he  did 
not  at  present  feel  it  his  duty  to  bring  be- 
fore the  House,  were  of  a  most  terrible 
description,  and  unfolded  plots  of  the 
most  dreadful  character.  The  persons 
who  had  made  the  depositions  were  .re- 
spectable persons,  and  not  at  all  impli- 
cated in  the  late  legal  proceedings,  as  hav- 
ing been  evidence  either  for  the  crown  or 
for  the  prisoners.  He  had  had  several 
other  persons  with  him  that  same  morn* 
ing,  who  were  all  ready  to  swear  that  they 
knew  Edwards  to  have  been  engaged  in 
these  plots,  from  time  to  time.  He  had 
been  asked  by  several  individuals,  how  he 
intended  to  proceed  in  this  case ;  and  he 
could  now  declare,  that  his  mind  was 
made  up  to  call  Edwards  before  the  bar 
of  the  House.  Whether,  however,  he 
I  should  ask  for  a  coipmittee  of  secrecy,  or 
'  proceed  in  any  other  way,  he  was  ready 
I  to  bring  this  important  business  before 
i  them,  and  he  thought  that  he  discharged 
his  duty  in  so  doing.  He  had  not  thought 
it  proper  to  swear  those  deponents  to  the 
truth  of  their  allegations,  because  all  the 
acts  charged  against  Edwards  were  stated 
to  have  occurred  either  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex  or  the  city  of  Westminster. 
As  he  never  interfered  in  such  a  case  he 
told  the  parties  that  they  must  go  before 
a  magistrate  either  of  Westminster  or  of 
the  county ;  or  else  that  they  must  apply 
for  a  warrant  to  lord  Sidmouth.  He  di- 
rected them  to  go  to  his  lordship;  and 
promised  that,  upon  procuring  the  war- 
rant, he  would  get  it  immediately  backed, 
so  as  to  make  it  operative  within  the  city 
of  London.  He  thought  the  thing  a  mat- 
ter of  such  importance,  that  he  took  the 
depositions  in  charge,  himself;  and  order- 
ed the  witnesses  to  attend  him  at  lord  Sid- 
mouth's  immediately.  When  he  arrived 
at  the  office,  it  so  happened  that  his  lord- 
ship was  not  there,  having  left  the  place 
only  a  few  minutes  before.  He  lett  the 
depositions  with  a  gentleman  whom  he 
had  now  in  his  eye,  and  had  received  an 
answer ;  but  he  did  not  think  proper  now 
to  give  it.  The  existence  of  such  a  man 
as  this  Edwards  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  conceive;  it  was  difficult  to  imagine,  a 
man,  goin^  about  with  all  this  boUnep*^ 
from  public-house  to  public-houses  naj^ 
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even  from  one  private  house  to  anotber, 
framing  and  discoursing  of  all  these  plots. 
For  bis  own  part,  however,  when  he  look- 
ed at  all  tbe  facts,  he  thougbt  it  clear, 
that  Edwards  had  become  connected  with 
tlie  Catostreet  conspirators  at  a  very 
etrly  ^riod  of  their  meeting  together ; 
and  he  pledged  himself,  that  if  tbe  House 
should  think  proper  to  adopt  any  ques- 
tion opon  the  subject,  he  would  bring  for- 
wsrd  such  evidence  as  must  convict  the 
msD.  It  was  only  to  be  apprehended  that 
he  was  not,  perbaps,  in  the  country,  which 
he  might  have  quitted  by  this  time ;  other- 
wise, no  doubt,  there  were  hon.  gentlemen 
who  were  in  possession  of  him,  so  that  he 
might  be  produced*  He,  therefore,  felt  it 
ht«  duty,  under  all  the  circumstances,  to 
move,  •'  That  George  Edwards  do  forth- 
with attend  at  the  b«r  of  this  House." 

Mr.  Batkura  observed,  that  the  only 
quenioo  for  the  House  to  determine  was, 
whether  that  which  had  been  stated  by 
the  worthy  Merman  called  upon  them  to 
take  op  tbe  matter  as  a  breach  of  privilege. 
Tbe  motion  did  not  require  any  other  re- 
ference to  the  circumstances  which  had 
been  described  by  the  worthy  alderman 
tbao  this^ould  those  circumstances  be 
construed  into  a  breach  of  privilege  ?  Now 
really  he  besought  the  House  to  consider 
what  sort  of  precedent  they  would  es- 
tablish, if  they  acquiesced  in  the  worthy 
alderman's   motion.    Here  was  a  man, 
who,  according  to  the  worthy  alderman, 
was  an  accomplice,  or  rather  a  principal, 
in  the  conspiracy  for  which  several  unfor- 
tunate persons  had  lately  forfeited  their 
lives.  According  to  the  worthy  alderman, 
that  man  was  deeply  implicated  in   the 
crime  for  which  those  persons  had  suffer- 
ed; and  if  tbe  motion  was  agreed  to,  he 
woa/d  be  called  to  the  bar  to  be  examined 
00   a   charge    of  having    committed   a 
breach  of  privilege,  when,  if  the '  allega- 
tions of  the  worthy  alderman  were  borne 
eat    by  the    fact,    he   would   be  fouiid 
to  have  committed  an  overt  act  of  trea- 
son.    If  any    other   course    could    be 
adopted  in  which  the  case  might  be  fairly 
investigated,  he  would  concur  in  it ;  but 
if  the  worthy  alderman  really  believed 
that  the  individual  in  question  had  pro- 
jected the  attempt  against  that  House 
which  had  been  described,  he  would  re- 
eommeiid  the  worthy  alderman  to  with- 
drair  a  motion  for  calling  that  individual 
to  the  bar,  in  the  supposition  that  he 
would  there  charge  himself  with  'such  an 
giSeoeek 


Mr.  Alderman  IVood  said,  he  certainly 
set  out  with  intimating  that  he  saw  great 
difficulties  in  this  question ;  and  from  his 
inexperience  in  that  House  it  waa  natu* 
rally  to  be  expected  that  he  should  feel 
that  uncertainty,  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
which  those  of  greater  parliamentary 
knowledge  would  not  experience,  m 
was,  indeed,  quite  happy  to  hear  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  observe,  that  if 
the  business  were  brought  before  tlie 
House  properly,  tbe  House  would  properly 
entertam  it.  *  He  thousht  it  right  to 
state  that  he  had  applied  to  another 
'quarter,  to  get  the  individual  in  question 
prosecuted,  but  in  that  application  he  had 
been  disappointed  [Hear,  hear!].  He 
had  already  stated,  that  he  did  not  think 
proper  to  read  the  answer  which  he  had 
received  when  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to 
carry  the  evidence  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  him,  to  the  office  of  tbe  home 
department.  He  was  certainly  not  satis- 
fied with  that  determination.  Several  of 
the  deponents  were  persons  not  at  all  im- 
plicated in  the  late  transactions ;  and  their 
evidence  was,  in  his  opinion,  fully  suffi- 
cient to  convict  the  person  in  question. 
StUl,  however,  he  had  been  told  in  another 
quarter,  that  it  was  not  so,  although  the 
depositions  contained  miatter,  which,  of 
course,  he  had  not  communicated  to  the 
House,  but  which  would  make  tHem 
shudder  if  they  heard  it.  The  impression 
on  his  mind  certainly  was,  that  the 
accused  person  should  be  taken  up.  He 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  gentlemen 
opposite  knew  where  that  person  was  to 
be  found,  and  that  he  could  not  escape. 
Having  him  in  their  possession— having  It 
in  their  power  to  bring  him  forward,  he 
thought  they  ought  immediately  to  do  so. 
Edwards  was  charged  with  being  the  sole 
promoter  of  the  treasonable  conspiracy 
which  had  been  formed.  It  was  declared 
to  be  his  practice  to  lay  hold  of  all  the 
desperate  characters  whom  he  could  find, 
and  to  bring  them  into  his  diabolical  prac- 
tices. He  thought  he  could  safely  pledge 
himself  to  prove  by  indisputable  evidence 
that  Edwards  was  the  sole  plotter  and 
founder  of  the  Cato-street  conspiracy. 
He  had  discharged  his^duty  by  bringing 
the  subject  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  After  what  had  fallen  from  the 
ri^t  hon.  gentleman,  he  should  certainly 
be  disposed  to  withdraw  Ins  motion, 
although  he  was  not  prepared  to  propose 
any  other  course  of  proceeding. 

Mir.MtnWf  aa  be  understood  ftom  the 
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worthy  aMermany  that  it  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  his  majesty's  ministers  to  call 
the  individual  in  question  to  account,  con* 
sidered  that  the  only  chance  of  having 
ihe  affair  investigated  was  hy  an  appeal  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  therefore  he 
trusted  the  worthy  alderman  would  not 
withdraw  his  motion.  There  were  two 
facts  which  seemed  to  him  to  call  impera- 
tively for  inquiry.  It  appeared  by  the 
deposition,  that  the  individual  in  question 
did  go  from  house  to  house,  canying  hand 
grenades  and  arms;  and  that  not  eight 
•and  forty  hours  before  the  23rd  of 
February,  he  urged  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Chambers  to  enter  into  the  plot,  a»- 
suriog  him  that  all  the  necessary  instru- 
ments of  destruction  were  perfectly  pre- 
pared. The  other  and  more  important 
fact  was,  that  it  appeared,  that  being  at 
one  time  wholly  destitute  of  money,  he 
became  all  at  once  quite  flush,  bought 
quantities  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
furnished  other  means  of  urging  forward 
the  purpose  of  the  conspiracy.  An  in- 
quiry by  that  House  would  elicit  what  the 
ends  of  justice  required  to  be  disclosed, 
Bamely  by  whom  the  person  in  question 
bad  been  supplied.  It  would  also  ascer- 
4ain— what  was  strongly  suspected  to  be 
Ibe  case— that  the  existence  of  the  plot 
was  known  to  many  persons  befqre  the 
time  of  its  publio  detection.  These  were 
points  which  could  not  be  elucidated  in  a 
court  of  justice.  At  least  he  ho|)ed  that  mi- 
niiters,  who  were  no  doubt  in  possession  of 
the  individual,  would  pledge  themselves 
that  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  leave  the 
country  until  some  means  were  taken  of 
coming  at  tlie  truth.  He  trusted,  there- 
fore, that  the  worthy  alderman  would  not 
withdraw  his  motion  unless  such  a  pledge 
was  given. 

Mr.  Brougham  confessed  that  he  wish- 
ed the  worthy  alderman  would  take  the 
advice  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  rather 
than  that  of  his  hon.  friend ;  and  that  he 
would  withdraw  his  motion*  But  he 
b^ged  to  be  by  no  means  understood  to 
jom  in  the  expression  of  levity,  which, 
very  much  to  his  surprise  and  pain,  had 
been  drawn  from  some  hon.  members  by 
the  grave  and  extraordinary  statements 
which  had  been  made— statements  which, 
in  his  opinion,  were  not  at  all  of  a  charac- 
ter to  provoke  laughter*  He  was  cer^ 
tainly  aot  disposed  to  say  that  the  present 
ssas  precisely  an  occasion. on  which  it  was 
fittinp;  for  the  House  to*rtsorl  to  the  law 
of  privilege ;  but  at  tbe  same  timei  V  (he 


alleged  facts  were  true,  he  could  have  no 
more  doubt  than  he  had  of  his  existence, 
that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  commit 
the  grossest  breach  of  privilege,  or.  that 
which  was  ten  thousand  times  worse  than 
any  breach  of  privilegpe— the  destruction 
of  one  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  This 
was  a  branch  of  high  treason*  If  perpe- 
trated, it  was  by  the  law  high  treason ;  if 
plotted,  aod  not  carried  into  actual  exe- 
cution, it  was  a  high  misdemeanor.  Tlie 
worthy  alderman  was  in  nowise  open  to 
ridicule  for  calling  on  the  House  to  con- 
sider that  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  an 
inquiry  into  which^  as  the  higher  offence, 
he  had  been  unable  to  procure.  When 
any  person  was  called  to  the  bar 
for  a  iibel  on  the  House,  he  was  required 
to  inculpate  himself.  But  certainly  be 
did  not  think  it  would  be  a  discreet  use  of 
the  law  of  privilege  to  call  on  the 
individual  in  question  as  if  he  were  merely 
charged  with  such  an  offence  as  a  libel. 
But  was  the  act  with  which  that  person 
was  charged  nothing?  Was  it  no  of- 
fence? Was  he  not  accused  in  the  depo- 
sitions described  by  the  worthy  alderman 
of  originating  a  serious  plot,  the  object 
of  which  was,  to  come  with  hand  grenades 
and  other  combustible  matters,  and  attack 
the  House  of  Commons  when  full  of 
members  ?  Good  God !  Was  that  a  sub- 
ject for  ridicule  and  levity?  When  a 
conspiracy  was,  detected,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  throw  band  grenades  into 
the  houses  of  ministers,  it  was  held  to  be 
high  treason,  and  men  lost  their  lives  for 
having  joined  in  it.  Was  the  House  of 
Commons  to  listen  with  levity  and  impa- 
tience to  the  disclosure  of  a  similar  inten- 
tion with  respect  to  themselves?  The 
sooner  that  feeling  was  got  rid  of  the 
better.  He  supported  the  right  hon* 
gentleman's  recommendation  to  the  wor- 
thy alderman  to  withdraw  his  motion,  be- 
cause he  did  not  think  that  it  was  in  a  fit 
and  proper  shape ;  and  by  no  means  be- 
cause he  did  not  think  that  any  thing  fur^ 
tberneed  be  done  in  the  business.  On 
the  contrary,  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  ex- 
tremely material  that  the  House  should 
take  some  step  to  procure  the  informa- 
tion to  which  the  worthy  alderman  had 
furnished  a  clue.  And  why?  Because 
there  was  evidently  no  othei^  way  of  ol>- 
taining  justice.  Because  the  worthy  aK 
derman,  corresponding  in  liis  capacity  of 
maffiatrate  with  the  nme  lord  at  the  head 
of  Ihe  home  department,  bad  hud  before 
tliat  noble  lord  Uie  evidence  which  he  bad 
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described,  and  had  reoeWed  from   that 
noble  lord  an   answer  that  it  was  not 
deemed  proper  to  bring  Edwards  to  trial 
at  all.    He  again  begged  he  might  not  be 
mistaken.    He   by  no  means   said  that 
it  would  have  been  proper  to  try  Edwards 
for  high  treason.     He  by  no  means  said 
that  that  man's  evidence  had  not  been 
wisely  acted  od>  or  that  he  himself  had 
not  been  prudently  employed.  He  denied 
the  truth  of  some  of  the  worthy  alder- 
man's statements  on  the  subject.    He  de- 
nied that  Edwards  was  the  sole  instigator 
of  the  Cato-street  conspiracy.    He  be- 
lieved  that    there   were   other   persons 
at  least   as     deeply    implicated.      But 
he  believed  that  Edwards,  having  been 
employed  by  government  as  a  spy,  like 
other  persons  who  had  on  former  occa- 
sions acted  in  that  capacity,  was  not  sa- 
tisfied with  merely  giving  information,  and 
that  he  emnloyea  himsdf  in  inciting  per- 
sonsi  already  guilty,  into  the  commission 
of  farther  crimes.  He  by  no  means  blamed 
government  for  employing  Edwards  as  a 
spy ;  or  for  acting  on  his  information  ;  or 
for  withholding  him  as  a  witness ;   or  for 
abstaining  from   prosecuting  him.     For 
those   four    things    he    did    not   blame 
them.    As  long  as  such  men  as  Thistle- 
wood  and  the  others  existed,  government 
were,  in  his  opinion,  not  only  justified  in 
employing  persons  to  watch  their   pro- 
ceedings, but  would  be  highly  culpable  if 
they  neglected  to  do  so.     The  necessity 
for  the  employment  of  spies  was  lament- 
able ;   but  so  was  the  employment  of  the 
executioner  of  the  law.  As  long  as  crimes 
continued  to  be  perpetrated,  so  long  must 
they  continue  to  be  punished.    Both  oc- 
cupations were  odious ;  but  in  his  opinion 
no  man  was  entitled  to  blame  government 
for   employing  the  odious   informer  who 
was  not  prepared  to  blame  them  equally 
for   employing   the   odious   executioner. 
There  was,  however,  one  limitation  to  this 
doctrine.    He  who  employed  spies  took 
upon  himself  a  most  difficult  and  delicate 
and  responsible   office.    He  was  deeply 
answerable  to  the  country  and  to  the  ad- 
roinistralion  of  justice,  if  he  did  not  take 
the  greatest  care  to  select  such  men  as 
would  only  give  information,  and  not  in- 
instigate  to  the  commission  of  crime.  The 
existence  of  such  wretches  as  Thistlewood 
and   Ing9   rendered  the  employment  of 
spies  necessary ;  but  let  it  be  at  the  same 
time  remembered,  that  the  existence  of 
such  wretches  as  Thistlewood  and  Ings 
rendered  the  employent  of  instigators  to 


crime  equally  unnecessary.  Having  ex- 
plained himself  so  far,  the  House  would 
perhaps  permit  him 'to  add,  that  although 
he  did  not  blame  government  cither  for 
naving  employed  Edwards  as  a  spy — for 
having  acted  on  his  information — for 
having  withdrawn  him  as  a  witness — or  for 
having  abstained  from  prosecuting  him— 
yet,  if  it  did  appear  from  the  evidence 
now  adduced,  that  that  individual  went 
beyond  his  commission  as  an  informer, 
that  he  employed  himself  as  an  instigator, 
and  that  he  incited  others  to  the  perpe- 
tration of  a  separate  and  grave  offence,  not 
comprehended  in  the  acts  which  had  been 
the  recent  subject  of  criminal  investiga- 
tion, justice  would  not  be  satisfied  unless 
he  was  brought  to  trial  for  such  new  and 
serious  ofibnce,  or  unless  very  ample 
grounds  were  stated  to  the  House  for 
waving  such  a  proceeding. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  that  whatever  might 
be  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  House  on 
the  subject,  whether  ihey  would  deter- 
mine on  entering  into  the  investigation 
of  it  or  not,  there  was  one  point  on  which 
all  must  agree,  namely  the  inutility  of 
discussing  it  at  a  time,  and  on  a  ques* 
tion,  the  decision  of  which  could  lead 
to  no  satisfactory  result.  The  hon.  and 
learned  eentleman  seemed  to  have  col- 
lected what  he  was  sure  the  House  had 
not,  namely,  that  there  was  a  disposition^ 
on  the  part  of  some  honourable  members 
to  treat  the  whole  afiair  with  levity  and 
ridicule.  Really  he  had  n^  seen  any 
such  disposition.  He  was  sure  that  na 
such  disposition  had  been  manifested^ 
either  by  himself  or  his  honourable  frienda 
about  him.  As  little  could  he  plead 
guilty  to  the  other  charge,  of  a  nre-dis-* 
position  to  accuse  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  of  joining  the  popular  cry 
against  informers— a  subject  on  whicn 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had.  just 
tnade  the  most  just  and  manly  observa- 
tions. He  could  assure  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  that  he  never  enter- 
tained such  a  pre-disposition ;  and  if  he 
had,  it  must  have  been  entirely  removed 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  can- 
did statement  of  his  opinion.  On  that 
statement,  without  wishing  to  add  a  sin- 
gle word  to  it,  he  was  perfectly  content 
to  rest  the  defence,  not  only  of  the  pre- 
sent or  of  any  particular  government, 
but  of  all  governments  that  had  ever 
existed  in  this  or  in  any  other  civilized 
country,  for  taking  the  means  which  cir- 
cumstances rendered  necessary,  to  defeat 
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by  the  prostitution  of  wicked  men,  the 
plots  of  men  as  wicked.  All  that  he 
rose  for,  was  to  submit  to  the  worthy 
aldennan,  as  the  motion  in  its  present 
shape  could  not  be  usefully  discussed, 
the  expediency  of  not  pressing  it  at 
the  present  time.  It  would  be  for  the 
worthy  alderm^p  to  consider  whether  or 
not  he  would  bring  the  subject  again 
before  the  House  in  some  other  form. 
•  On  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of 
such  a  proceeding,  he  would  not  ven- 
ture to  offer  any  opinion.  He  only  en- 
treated the  House  not  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  wholly  unnecessary  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  and  from  which  no  bene- 
ficial result  could  by  possibility  ensue. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wooa  expressed  his  wil- 
lingness to  withdraw  the  motion.  He 
beggedi  however,  to  say,  that  he  thought 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  introduced 
it,  he  had  avoided  any  thing  justly  ex- 
ceptionable. He  had  abstained  from  read- 
ing the  deposition,  for  be  should  be  sorry 
that  the  dreadful  allegations  which  it 
contained  should  at  present  go  forth  to 
the  world;  and  he  had  therefore  confined 
hiflsself  to  a  description  of  that  part  of 
it  which  most  nearly  touched  the  House. 
At  the  present  moment  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  bring  the  motion  forward  in 
another  shape,  but  he  thought  he  should 
do  so  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two, 
and  that  he  should  move  for  the  appoint- 
*  ment  of  a  secret  committee  to  investigate 
the  case. 

Mr.  CanMng  disclaimed  any  intention 
of  imputing  the  slightest  blame  to  the 
worthy  alderman.  He  certainly  disagreed 
with  the  worthy  alderman  as  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  his  motion,  but  he  saw  no- 
thing whatever  to  criticise  in  the  man- 
ner m  which  it  had  been  brought  for- 
ward. 

The  motion  was  then  withdrawm 

Civil  List.]  The  House  having  re- 
solved itself  into  a  committee  on  the 
Civil  List  acts, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  he  would,  on  this  occasion,  merely 
move  a  series  of  resolutions  relative  to 
the  civil  list,  on  the  understanding  which 
had  previously  taken  place,  that  the  ques- 
tion should  he  discussed  on  the  bringing 
up  of  the  report  on  Friday  next.  He 
then  moved,  "That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  committee,  that  for  the  support  of 
his  majesty's  household,  and  of  the  honour 
ao2i  dignity  of  thf  crown,  there  be  granted 
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to  his  majesty»  dorinj;  his  life,  in  that 
part  of  the  United  Kmgdom  called  Eng- 
land, a  revenue  of  850,000/.  to  commence 
from  the  demise  of  his  late  majesty;— 
and  that  there  be  granted,  for  the  like 
purpose,  in  that  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom called  Ireland,  a  revenue  of  207«000/. 
to  commence  from  the  same  time.*' 

Sir  //.  Pamell  was   of  opinion,  that 
the  sum  now  proposed  was  too  large  to 
permit  the  House  to  come  to  a  vote  on 
It  at  once,  as  a  mere  matter  of  course* 
He  conceived,   that,  before   they  were 
called  on  to  ^rant  such  a  sum,   papers 
should    be  laid  before   the   House  for 
their  information.    It   appeared  to   him 
that  they  did  not  possess  that  extent  of 
knowledge  on  this  subject  which  would 
enable  them,  in  considering  the  question, 
to  do  their  duty  to  the  country.    They 
were  directed,  by  the   Speech  fronr  the 
throne,  to  provide  for  the  civil  govern- 
ment, and  for  his  majesty's  household. 
They  were  also  informed  that  the  state 
of  the  hereditary  revenues  was  to   be 
considered  by  parliament.    Now  it  ap- 
peared to  him,   that  they  ought  not  to 
discuss  those  important  matters  of  finance 
without  full  information.    They  ought  to 
know,  specifically,  what  the  expenses  of  the 
civilgo yernmentamounted  to.   That  would 
afford  an   excellent  opportunity  to   the 
House  for  carrying  into   effect  that  re- 
trenchment which  was  necessary  in  the 
present  state  of  the  finances  of  the  coun- 
try.   With  respect   to  the  household,  it 
was  improper,    he  thoughts   to  continue 
a  system,  against  which  so  many  objec- 
tions had  been  made  by  the  highest  au- 
thority.   When  he  said  this,  he  need  only 
allude  to  the  celebrated  speech  of  Mr* 
Burke.    As  to  the  hereditary  revenues^ 
it  was  a  grave  matter  of  consideration  by 
what  mode  those  revenues  could  be  made 
productive.     There  was  a  considerable 
expenditure  incurred  in  their  poUection, 
and  opinions  had  been  stated  by  the  com- 
mittee of  finance,  that  the  House  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  great  savings  under 
that  head.    Other  matters  ought  also  to 
be  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House  ;  for  instance,  the  revenues  deriva- 
ble from  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  and  the 
principality  of  Wales.     All  these  matters 
should  be  looked  into  before  the  House 
did  any  thing  with  reference,  to  these  par- 
ticular resolutions.     He  knew  not  what 
papers  might  be  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  take  a  just  view  of  the  subject;-  bat, 
undoubtedly,  a  considerable  number  waa 
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vanted;  and,  if  time  were  given,  he  and 
others  would  come  down  prepared  to  ask 
for  those  documents  which  would  afford 
the  House  very  great  assistance. 

The  Chancalor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
it  was  geoerally  understood  that*  in  the 
first  instance,  the  resolutions  would  be 
•  agreed  to  without  obsenration,  leaving  the 
discussion  on  them  to  a  future  period.— 
The  number  of  nnembers  who  had  left  the 
House  clearly  proved  that  this  feeling  ge- 
nersllj  prevailed. 

Colonel  Daviea  fully  understood,  and  so 
did  the  whole  House,  that  the  arrange- 
OMOt  of  the  civil-list  was  to  proceed  on 
the  basis  of  the  act  of  1 81 6.  That  arrange- 
ment provided  a  sum  of  1,063,000/.  a-year. 
From  it  was  to  be  deducted  the  Windsor 
establishment,  the  allowances  to  his  late 
majtey's  privy  purse,  &c. ;  and,  therefore 
it  ought  to  be  estimated  at  500,000/.,  in- 
ateadof  upwards  of  1,100,000. 

The  CkaniMor  of  ike  Exchequer  ^md^ 
that  certain  English  alloirances  must  be 
confirmed  and  continued ;  but  still,  after 
making  the  deductions  alluded  to  by  the 
bon.  gentleman  tl^ere  would  be  a  clear 
saving  to  the  public,  except  so  far  as  it 
might  be  deemed  proper  hereafter  to  make 
some  alteration. 

Colonel  Davies  said,  his  having  fallen 
into  this  error  was  an  additional  argument 
in  favour  of  delay.  It  showed  how  un- 
prepar^  members  were  on  this  subject, 
and,  he  trusted,  therefore  that  ministers 
would  not  press  it  forward. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  the  general  under* 
standing  of  tTO  House  was,  that  these  re- 
solutions should  pass  without  discussion, 
and  that  the  debate  should  be  taken  on  the 
report.  He  was  aware,  in  strict  argu- 
ment, that  there  yvas  nothing  in  this  to  bmd 
gentlemen  from  considering  the  question ; 
but  ifp  on  everv  occasion,  the  feeling  and 
opinion  of  each  individual  in  the  House 
were  to  be  taken  on  a  point  of  this  kind, 
there  would  be  an  end  of  courteous  un- 
derstanding and  accommodation.  He  was 
sure  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite 
would  bear  him  out  when  he  said  that  it 
wss  thought  much  more  convenient  not  to 
take  the  debate  in  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. He  was  quite  convinced  that 
neither  his  right,  hon.  friend,  nor  any 
other  person  In  the  situation  of  a  respon- 
sible minister,  would  offer,  for  permanent 
settlement,  not  a  proposal  of  his  own,  but 
of  those  whom  he  had  consulted,  without 
giving  a  fair  opportunity  for  the  discussion 
of  its  merits.    If  there  were  gentlemen 
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present  who  were  desirous  not  to  be  con^ 
sidered  parties  to  the  regulation  of  which 
he  had  spoken,  they  might  proceed  with 
the  debate  to-night,  without  prejudice  to 
that  which  was  reserved  for  a  future  day. 

Mr.  Tierney  felt  himaelf  called  on  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  what 
had  passed  on  a  former  occasion.  He  was 
the  person  who  put  certain  questions  to 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  He 
asked,  whether  it  was  the  right  hon.  gen« 
tleman's  intention,  previously  to  the  in* 
troduction  of  the  resolutions,  to  refer  any 
papers  to  the  House,  as  the  ground-work 
of  that  which  he  meant  to  propose  \  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  answered,  that  no 
such  mode  of  proceeding  was  in  con- 
templation, but  that  he  meant  at  once  to 
proceed  by  way  of  resolution,  and  by  that 
means  to  point  out  to  parliament  the  ob- 
jects he  had  in  view.  He  ( Mr.  T.)  seated 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  ereat  importance, 
and,  therefore,  he  was  desirous  not  to  go 
to  the  detail  unprepared.  He,  in  conse- 
quence, suggested,  that,  when  the  resolu- 
tions were  proposed,  and  the  statement  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  laid  before 
them,  nothing  should  be  done  to  provoke 
a  debate,  but  that  the  House  should 
merely  be  put  in  possession  of  the  line 
which  government  intended  to  pursue. 
On  this  occasion,  he  confessed  he  felt 
disappointed  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  not  declared  the  ground  on  which  ha 
meant  to  proceed,  instead  of  proposing  a 
resolution  having  for  its  object  the  appli- 
cation of  a  gross  sum.  In  this  state  of 
things,  no  gentleman  was  bound  to  ab- 
stain from  debating  the  question  now ; 
and  he  appealed  to  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  as  well  as  to  his  own,  whether  the 
understanding  amounted  to  any  thing 
more  than  he  had  stated.  He  regretted 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  not 
coupled  his  proposition  with  some  state- 
ment of  the  grounds  on  which  he  meant 
to  act.  However,  in  agreeing  to  the  re- 
solution now,  he  did  not  consider  himself 
bound  to  take  any  particular  course  at  a 
future  day.  When  that  period  arrived,  it 
would  be  open  to  any  gentleman  to  move 
an  amendment,  to  the  proposition  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  One  ques- 
tion he  would  now  ask*  The  civil  list 
was,  he  understood,  to  be  settled  on  the 
basis  of  the  settlement  of  1816.  ^  Were  no 
other  deductions  to  be  made  in  the  new 
,  arrangement  but  the  sum  applicable  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  establishment^  at 
Windsor-'Uie  sum  applicable  to  the  privy 
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purie— and  the  sum  applicable  to  the 
payment  of  the  Custoa?  Were  these  the 
onlj  suras  to  be  deducted  ?  and  were  the 
other  charges  to  remain  precisely  as  they 
were  in  1816? 

The  Chaneelior  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  accu- 
rately conceived  the  purport  of  the  reso* 
ItttioD  before  the  House.  .It  referred  to 
the  whole  revenue  granted  in  1816»  with 
the  exception  of  the  expense  of  the 
Windsor  establishment,  60,000/.  for  the 
privy  purse,  and  10,000/.  given  to  the 
Gustos.  The  total  saving  would  be 
130,000/.,  excepting  a  temporary  charge 
for  bis  late  majesty's  servants. 

Mr.  Tiemey  asked,  what  became  of  the 
sum  of  58,000/.  which  was  paid  to  her  late 
majesty? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  provision  for  her  late  majesty  came 
from  the  consolidated  fund^  independent 
of  the  civil  list. 

Lord  Archibald  HamUton  said,  he  was 
anxious  to  know  what  the  views  of  mi- 
nisters were  on  the  whole  subject,  before 
he  acted  on  a  part  of  it,  particularly  on 
that  part  which  he  considered  as  by  far  the 
most  critical.  He  spoke  with  reference 
to  the  queen.  He  wished  to  know  in 
what  proportion  her  majesty  was  to  be 
provided  for  ;  he  wished  to  know  in  what 
manner  the  gentlemen  opposite  meant  to 
introduce  thai  part  of  the  civil  list  at  all 
so  their  consideration.  At  that  moment 
her  income  had  wholly  ceased,  she  had  no 
subsistence.  He  did  not  mean  to  say 
any  thing  to  promote  premature  discus- 
sion. He  would  not,  at  present,  discuss 
80  delicate  a  topic  as  that  which  he  had 
glanced  at,  because  it  would  be  very  em- 
barrassing to  him  as  well  as  to  the  House. 
At  the  same  time,  he  feared  that  the 
course  they  were  now  pursuing  would 
prevent  him  from  introducing  It  at  a  fu- 
ture period.  If  he  were  called  on  to  vote 
these  resolutions  to-day,  and  to  debate 
them  when  the  report  was  brought  up, 
he  might  be  told  that  that  was  the  time 
for  considering  the  details,  and  not  for 
arguing  on  the  merits  and  principles  of 
the  system.  If,  however,  the  whole  sub- 
ject would  be  open  for  discussion  at  a 
future  period,  he  had  no  objection  to  let 
thd  resolutions  pass.       ' 

Mr.  Canning  said,  that  undoubtedly 
the  noble  lord  would  find  every  point 
connected  with  the  arrangement  of  this 
question  open  to  discussion,  not  only  with 
reference  to  form,  but  to  sense  and  uo- 
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derstanding,  whenever  the  subject  was 
hereafter  brought  forward.  He  was  per- 
fectly right  in  supposing  that  the  present 
was  the  proper  stage  K»r  explaining  the 
scope  and  object  of  the  measure,  but  the 
departure  from  form  did  not  rest  with  his 
(Mr.  C/s)  side  of  the  House.  The  ordi- 
nary course  would  be  to  enter  into  the 
whole  plan  and  object,  of  government; 
but  it  was  proposed  to  ministers  to  pass 
over  this  whole  stage  without  discussion, 
in  order  to  convenience  gentlemen  oppo* 
site,  and  to  take  the  debate  on  the  report. 
It  was  a  little  hard,  therefore,  to  ask 
ministers  to  account  for  the  course  that 
had  been  pursued.  They,  in  courtesy, 
adopted  the  mode  of  proceeding  that  had 
been  pointed  out  to  them.  It  would  be 
also  a  little  hard  to  refuse  his  right  hon. 
friend  the  vote  this  day  because  he  liad 
agreed  to  an  understanding,  proposed  by 
the  other  side,  not  to  discuss  the  question 
now.  He  was  sure  the  noble  lord  did  not 
mean  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  mi- 
nisters, and  they  had  as  little  idea  to  take' 
any  advantage  of  him.  Many  opportu- 
nities would  occur  when  those  resolutions 
were  proceeding  through  their  different 
stages,  and  the  bills  founded  on  them 
were  in  progress  through  the  House,  to 
go  at  length  ooth  into  the  detail  and  prin- 
ciple of  the  question. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  expressed  himaelf 
satisfied  by  this  explanation. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
the  provision  for  the  queen  might  bs 
charged  on  the  consolidated  fund,  in  the 
same  way  as  had  been  done  with  respect 
to  her  late  majesty. 

Mr.  Hume  did  not  approve  of  the  plan 
now  proposed.  In  I815-*I6,  when  an 
inquiry  into  the  civil  list  was  called  for, 
it  was  shut  out,  and  they  were  then  told 
that  a  time  would  occur  when  it  would 
be  proper  to  investigate  the  hereditary 
revenues,  and  those  branches  over  which 
the  House  had  no  control.  The  House 
had  therefore  a  right  to  take  into  consi- 
deration the  state  of  the  king's  separate 
hereditary  revenue ;  the  revenue,  for  in- 
stance, derived  from  Scotland,  which 
produced  80,000/.  or  90,000/.;  the  droits 
of  the  Admiralty  ;  the  sums  received  horn 
the  4f  per  cent  duties ;  and  the  moniee 
collected  in  Gibraltar.  Consistently  with 
the  speech  from  the  throne,  the  estimates 
laid  before  the  House  should  be  of  the 
most  economical  description ;  but  he 
would  contend  that  the  estimates  now 
submitted  to  their  consideration  were  of 
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the  niott  extravagant  kind.  The  report 
of  the  finance  committee  taidt  that  the 
56th  of  Geo.  Srd,  fixed  the  different  esti- 
mates. It  was  then  declared,  that  the 
en&uing  income  should  be  estimated  on 
an  average  of  the  three  last  years,  1813, 
1814,  and  1815 — three  years  of  the  most 
extravagant  expenditure  that  was  to  be 
found  io  the  annals  of  British  finance. 
He  therefore  argued,  that  in  proposing  to 
the  House  to  adopt  the  extravagant  esti- 
mate of  1816,  i»hich  was  admitted  to  be 
greater  than  that  of  1813,  1814,  1815, 
ministers  weie  not  attending  to  the  direc- 
tions of  his  majesty,  and  were  neglecting 
a  sjTstem  of  economy  which  ought  to  be 
pursued  in  every  department  of  the  state. 
He  wished  to  know  what  the  expenditure 
waa,  under  different  items,  since  the  pass- 
ing of  the  act  of  1816;  he  should  also 
wish  to  be  informed  what  the  total  amount 
of  the  expenditure  for  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  this  country  was ;  because  they 
were  now  going  to  vote,  under  the  single 
head  of  "  Civil  List,"  a  sum  that  did  not, 
in  point  of  fact,  amount  to  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  civil  expenditure.  He 
alioded  to  all  those  items  that  were  de- 
frayed from  the  civil  list,  at  the  accession 
of  bia  late  majesty.  By  various  acts 
passed  since  that  period,  the  civil  list  had 
been  freed  from  a  charge  of  600 fiOOl.; 
and  notwithstanding  that,  they  were  called 
on  to  grant  a  greater  sum  than  was  voted 
at  the  accession  of  his  late  majesty.  This, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  was 
highly  improper.  Instead  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, he  had  expected  that  the  right 
bon.  gentleman  would  have  submitted  a 

Eroposal  of  retrenchment  beginning  with 
is  majesty,  and  going  on  to  reduce  the 
salary  of  every  public  officer  of  the  coun- 
try.   Such  was  the  situation  of  the  fi- 
nances, that  unless  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion was  made  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
country,  it  vras  impossible  they  could  go 
on  without  flying  from  speculation  to  spe- 
culation, and  thus  adding  to  the  immense 
debt  by  which  the  country  was  weighed 
down.     Much  as  he  admired  the  system 
of  this  country,  he  thought  there  was 
nothing  that  could  not  1^  bought  too 
dear;  and  he  believed  thai  the  civil  go- 
vernment of  this  country  was  too  dear. 
£very  one  who  wished  for  a  reduction  of 
bia  expenses,  reduced  first  his  own  esta- 
bliahmedt,  and  began  by  curtailing  the 
expeiliea  of  hit  servants.    We  were  m  the 
•tale  of  a  banlmlpt,  and  if  ministers  meant 
«iiy  thh^  by  ceMiomy,  they  otig^t  to  be- 
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gin  with  the  first  great  establishment  in 
the  country.  The  civil  list  had  increased 
from  year  to  year,  and  the  averagie  of 
1816  was  greater  than  that  of  the  three 
preceding  years.  That  was  the  greatest 
period  of  expenditure ;  and  the  reduction 
m  the  expenditure,  together  with  the  re- 
turn to  cash  payments,  bad  since  increas- 
ed the  value  of  money,  some  said  30  per 
cent,  and  he  believed  at  least  25  per  cent. 
To  propose,  therefore,  to  give  850,000/., 
as  in  1816,  was  equivalent  to  proposing 
1,000,000/.  sterling  now.  To  begin  with 
the  first  establishment  in  the  country  was, 
therefore,  the  duty  of  ministers.  Although 
they  were  above  the  example  of  any 
neighbouring  country,  yet  they  would  do 
well  to  consider,  that  in  a  neighbouring 
country  ministers  had  proposed  such  a 
reduction  as  ministers  in  this  country 
ought  now  to  adopt.  If  ministers  did  not 
act  so,  they  would  in  fact  add  250,000/. 
to  the  establishment  of  1816.  The  com- 
mittees of  1804,  1812.  and  1816,  had  as- 
cribed the  increase  of  expense  in  his  ma- 
jesty's household  to  the  rise  of  prices  of 
all  kinds.  A  reduction  of  prices  would 
be  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  return 
to  cash  payments,  and  therefore  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  civil  list  ought' to  be  ac- 
cordingly reduced.  He,  for  one,  consi- 
dered the  present  mode  of  proceeding 
wrong  in  principle ;  it  was  not  doing  jus- 
tice to  the  House  or  to  the  country.  Af^er 
reducing  his  majesty's  establishment,  the 
salary  of  every  individual  ought  to  be 
proportionally  reduced.  Now  thpy  had 
it  in  their  own  power  to  effect  this  reduc* 
tion ;  and  if  they  availed  themselves  pro- 
perly of  the  opportunity,  although  he  did 
not  expect  such  a  relief  as  some  con- 
templated, he  did  believe  that  consider-^ 
able  relief  could  be  afforded  to  the  coun- 
try. So  far,  therefore,  from  keeping  their 
pledge  to  that  House  and  to  the  country, 
ministers  had  violated  it  to  both.  All  he 
could  do  was  to  protest  against  such  a 
proceeding.  He  approved  highly  of  what 
the  hon.  member  for  Winchelsea  had  said 
the  first  night  on  the  subject  of  the  here- 
ditary revenues ;  for  no  money  ought  to 
be  given  to  the  Crown  but  what  was  un- 
der the  control  of  that  House.  Inquiry 
had  formerly  been  resisted  upon  this  sub- 
ject; and  it  was  always  said  to  them, 
<<  Wait  till  a  change  takes  place,  and  then 
you  may  enter  freely  into  the  inquiry." 
This  bad  been  the  bargain  made  with  the 
House;  but,  now  that  the  change  bad 
taken  piacC;  no  inquiry  was -alio  wed» 
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Sir  H.  Pamell  thoueht,  that  fts  fire- 

3aent  opportunities  ougnt  to  be  given  for 
iscussing  this  subject,  the  report  ought 
to  be  recommitted  after  the  subject  should 
have  been  debated.  This  was  the  only 
mode  of  doing  justice  to  a  question  in- 
volving so  many  details.  Great  prejudice 
and  injury  to  the  public  would  arise  from 
any  other  mode  of  proceeding.  He  cer- 
tainly would  have  opposed  the  accommo- 
dation now  acted  upon,  if  he  had  been  in 
the  House  when  it  was  agreed  to.  In- 
stead of  considering  this  subject  in  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  would  not  allow,  all 
the  papers  and  documents  on  the  subject 
ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  have  been  re- 
ferred to  a  select  committee. 

Mr.  Brougham  rose  to  put  his  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Aberdeen,  right. 
There  were  other  branches  of  revenue, 
besides  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the 
Crown,  which  he  wished  to  see  accounted 
for.  The  hereditary  revenues,  his  hon. 
friend  must  be  aware,  his  majesty  had 
been  graciously  pleased  to  give  up  to  the 
consideration  of  parliament.  But  there 
were  others,  such  as  the  Scotch  revenue, 
which  was  indeed  very  small,  that  had 
been  alluded  to  by  him.  He  conceived, 
as  to  the  accommodation,  that  it  was  only 
a  parliamentary  mode  of  introducing  the 
resolutions  into  the  House,  in  order  to 
get  them  printed.  He  approved  of  the 
proposal  of  the  hon.  baronet  to  have  the 
report  recommitted,  but  he  considered 
himself  bound  not  to  object  to  the  mode 
of  proceeding  at  present  proposed. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  as  were 
the  following :  2.  *<  That  the  said  reve- 
nue for  the  support  of  his  majesty's  hous- 
hold,  and  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
the  Crown,  be  charged  upon,  and  made 
payable  out  of,  the  consolidated  fund  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  3.  That  the  several  hereditary 
revenues  in  that  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom called  England,  which,  by  an  act  of 
the  first  year  of  his  late  majesty's  reign, 
were,  during  his  said  majesty's  life,  car- 
ried to  and  made  part  of  the  aggregate 
fund,  and  have  since,  under  the  act  of 
ihe  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  late  ma- 
jesty's reisn,  been  carried  to  and  made  a 
'part  of  the  consolidated  fund  of  Great 
Britain;  and  that  the  several  hereditary 
revenues  in  that  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom called  Ireland,  which,  by  an  act  of 
the  parliament  of  Ireland  made  in  the 
thirty-third  year  of  his   late   majesty's 
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reign,  were  carried  to  and  made  a  part  of 
the  consolidated  fund  in  Ireland,  shall, 
from  the  said  demise,  and  during  the 
life  of  his  present  msjesty,  be  carried  to 
the  account  of  the  consolidated  fund  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.'' 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Wedneiday^  May  S. 

Wool  Tax.]  Mr.  Stuart  Woriley  pre^ 
sented  a  petition  from  the  worsted  manu- 
facturers of  Nottingham,  against  the  duty 
imposed  during  the  last  parliament  on  the 
importation  of  Foreign  Wool.  The  same 
feeling  pervaded,  he  well  knew,  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire ;  but  as  the  quesUoa 
would  be  most  probably  brought  before 
the  House  in  a  aefinite  shape  for  its  re- 
peal, all  he  would  say  at  present  was,  that 
he  considered  the  imposition  of  that  duty 
as  a  most  impolitic  and  cruel  measure. 

Lord  MiUon  said,  that  he  also  had  a 
petition  to  present  from  the  merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  others  interested  in  the 
wool .  trade  of  Leeds  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, against  the  wool  tax,  and  praying 
for  its  repeal.  The  character  and  res- 
pectability of  the  signatures  to  that  peti- 
tion were  the  best  evidence  of  the  pres- 
sure of  the  evil  against  which  the]^  peti- 
tioned. The  petition  had  not  originated 
at  a  public  meeting,  because  the  persona 
who  were  most  solicitous  to  press  the 
repeal  of  that  impolitic  duty,  wished  to 
avoid  any  course  likely  to  increase  the 
ferment  and  agitation  which  existed  on 
thid  subject  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire. The  tax  of  which  they  complained, 
was  not  only  in  contradiction  of  every 
principle  of  political  economy,  but  was 
directly  contrary  to  that  fundanient^ 
system  of  policy  which  for  years  had  pre- 
vailed in  this  country,  and  to  the  conti- 
nuance of  which  the  faith  of  parliament 
was  pledged — pledged,  be  would  say,  by 
the  immemorial  policy  of  its  government 
*-a  policy  which  every  statesman  whe 
viewed  the  question  would  see  was  the 
unfailing  source  of  wealth  and  power* 
When  he  reflected  also  that  that  duty  was 
imposed  on  the  raw  material,  the  manu- 
facture of  which  constituted  the  enoploy^ 
ment  of  a  great  population  then  sufiering 
under  the  severest  pressure  of  distress 
and  penury,  he  roust  add,  that  such  a 
measure  was  not  alone  impolitic,  but  cruel 
and  unfeeling.  He  could  moreover  states 
that  as  a  measure  of  revenue,  it  bad  alto* 
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getber  fiuled^-as  faB  it  must,  when  it  was 
considered  that  a  very  great  proportion 
of  the  article  on  which  it  was  laid,  must, 
by  that  operation,  be  altogether  excluded 
from  the  marketo  of  the  country.  He  as- 
sured the  House,  thata very  inportantcon- 
Uact  for  the  clothing  of  a  great  part  of  the 
Russian  soldiery,  was  actually  lost  to  this 
country  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of 
that  impolitic  measure*  Heknew  the  house 
to  whom  the  contract  bad  been  offered 
under  certain  stipulated  terms  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  late  tax,  they  assured 
him  they  were  compelled  to  decline.  If 
it  was  a  measure  for  the  protection  of  the 
wool  growers,  it  was  for  them  to  look  at 
such  effects,  and  to  calculate  what  must 
such  a  system  eyentuallj  produce.  By 
the  authenticated  returns  fVom  Yorkshire 
it  appeared,  that  the  woollen  manufscture 
there  had  diminished  to  the  extent  of  one* 
sixth,  and  other  branches  of  trade  con- 
nect^ with  it  were  equally  depressed. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ob- 
served, thsLi  when  the  question  was  brought 
before  the  House  in  the  definite  manner 
to  which  allusion  had  been  made,  he  was 
sure  it  would  receive  the  fullest  consider- 
ation. He  had,  however,  in  answer  to 
the  argument  of  the  noble  lord,  who  con- 
tended, that  as  a  measure  of  revenue,  it 
had  wholly  fiiiled,  to  say,  that  it  had  net 
yet  been  fairly  tried.  It  came  partially 
into  operation  in  October  last,  was  only 
extenaedin  January,  while  at  the  time 
there  was  a  large  stock  of  foreign  wool  in 
the  market- 
Ordered  to  Ue  on  the  table. 

Civil  List.]     Sir  H.  ParneU  rose,  to 
move  for  certain  papers  connected  with 
the  Civil  List,  under  a  conviction  that,  if 
the  subject  were  thoroughly  examined,  a 
considerable  sum  might  be  saved  to  the 
countrj.    The  present  was  the  only  op- 
portunity of  enforcing  a  strict  inquiry, 
because  the  House  was  aware  that,  as 
soon  as  the  bargain  had  been  completed, 
the  answer  womd  be  ready,  that  the  mat- 
ter was  concluded,  and  that  no  farther 
mTesljgation  could    be    had.     He   was 
anxious  that  the  report  of  1815  should 
be  laid  upon  the  table,  that  all  members 
might  be  put  in  possession  of  the  nature 
of  the  settlement  of  the  civil  list  in  the 
jear  following :  if  it  could  be  reprinted, 
jt  would  be  a  still  greater  advantage,  as  it 
foraed  the  bads  of  the  present  pum»  '  In 
addition,  he  wished  for  papers  to  show 
wliat  increase  had  been  made  to  the  cttil 


list,  and  what  charges  formerly  paid  out 
of  it  had  been  transferred  to  other  funds. 
The  most  important,  however,  would  re- 
late to  the  total  expense  of  the  support  of 
the  civil  government  of  these  countries. 
The  sums  paid  out  of  the  civil  lint  for  this 
purpose  formed  but  a  small  part  of  the 
whole,  as  altogether  it  amounti^d  to  about 
2,000,000/.  a  year,  including  the  votes  of 
parliament,  and  what  was  called  the  fee- 
fund.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  this  ex- 
penditure was  devoted  to  the  support  of 
official  establishments.  The  House  ought 
also  to  be  in  possession  of  some  return 
showing  the  expense  of  collecting  the  he- 
reditary revenues  of  the  crown.  The 
finance  committee  had  reported  that  a 
great  saving  might  be  made  in  this  de- 
partmient ;  and,  to  ascertain  the  correct- 
ness of  this  statement,  he  was  desirous  of 
returns  from  the  alienation  •office,  the  fee- 
farm  rents'-office,  the  crown-lands'-office, 
and  the  woods-and-forests'-office.  By  an 
act  of  the  Irish  parliament,  in  the  SSrd 
Geo.  3rd,  on  the  demise  of  the  crown,  the 
hereditary  revenues  in  Ireland  were  to  be 
computed,  and  the  civil  list  settled  ac- 
cordingly. The  last  documents  he  should 
require  would  refer  to  the  revenue  and 
emolument  belonging  to  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  and  the  other  duchies  and 
counties  palatine.  He  then  moved  a  long 
list  of  papers,  to  obtain  the  information 
he  thought  necessary. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ob- 
served, that  the  greater  part  of  the  inform- 
ation required  by  the  hon.  baronet  was 
already  before  the  House  in  different 
shapes,  but  it  could  not  be  collected  and 
copied  without  such  a  loss  of  time  as 
would  be  extremely  inconvenient  on  a 
measure  of  so  much  importance  and  ur- 
gency. For  tiie  purpose  of  economical 
reduction,  he  could  not  see  why  it  was 
necessary  to  enter  now  into  a  full  exami- 
nation of  the  oflicial  establishments  paid 
out  of  the  civil  list.  Many  other  offices 
came  under  the  head  of  civil  contin- 
gencies, which  wtff'e  annually  brought 
before  parliament.  As  to  the  report  of 
1815,  he  thought  there  could  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  a.  sufficient  number  of 
copies  of  it  to  inform  all  who  would  be 
willing  to  go  through  its  voluminous  de^r 
tails,  and  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
reprint  it.  He  moved  the  previous  ques* 
tion. 

Mr.  Tiemey  said,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  come  to  a  vote  on  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
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without  considerable  foauiry,  and  *souie 
farther  commanicatioDB  irom  roioisters  as 
to  facts  and  details.  Although  those  re- 
solutions bad  passed  last  night,  he  desired 
to  be  understood  as  not  having  waved  his 
claim  to  pspers  of  the  kind  now  required, 
because  he  was  persuaded  that  they  were 
necessary. 

Mr.  Valcraft  hoped  that  the  hon.  ba- 
ronet would  not  withdraw  his  motion,  and 
give  way,  unless  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  would  undertake  that  the  re- 

Eort  of  1815  should  be  reprinted.     He 
elieved  it  contained  all  the  information 
required  by  this  motion. 

Sir  H.  PamtU  added,  that  he  would 
not  trouble  the  House  to  divide,  if  that 
report  were  reprinted. 

The  question  was  then  put,  and  the  pre- 
vious question  was  carriea  without  a  divi- 
sion. The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
then  moved,  ''  That  the  report  of  1815, 
on  which  the  establishment  of  the  civil 
list  in  1816  was  founded,  be  printed." 

Mr.  Tiemey  supposed,  that  the  question 
would  be  set  at  rest  before  geatlemen  had 
that  report  in  their  hands.  They  were  to 
decide  first,  and  have  the  report  after- 
wards. Besides,  he  wished  for  additional 
information.  He  wanted  to  know  what 
had  been  done  since  1816. 
The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

Civil  List  Revenues.]  Mr.  Hume 
said,  he  was  anxious  to  submit  to  the 
House  a  motion  respecting  the  expenses 
of  the  Civil  List ;  and,  in  the  outset,  he  was 
able  to  state,  that  the  objections  which 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  made 
to  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  baronet, 
would  not  at  all  apply  to  any  one  of  the 
mptions  he  meant  to  ofier.  The  House, 
he  was  persuaded,  from  what  he  had  ob- 
c^ved  this  day,  would  be  desirous  to  ob- 
tain all  the  information  possible  respecting 
the  income  which  his  late  majesty  pos- 
sessed; not  only  with  respect  to  what 
parliament  granted  as  a  civil  list,  but  also 
with  reference  to  mher  exclusive  and 
reserved  revenues.  The  House  was  aware 
that  in  the  report  now  ordered  to  be 
printed  there  was  a  statement  of  the  total 
receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  civil  list, 
from  the  accession  of  his  late  majesty  to 
the  month  of  January,  1815.  The  obiect 
of  one  of  his  motions  was,  to  complete 
that  return,  and  to  produce  what  did  not 
appear  ftora  any  papers  before  the  House 
«-4i  retiim  of  the  expenditure  from  the 
5th  of  Januaryi  1815,  to  the  5th  of  Ja» 
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nuary,  1820.  This  acdount  Would  not  be 
so  difficult  in  making  up  as  gentlemen 
might  imagine.  The  total  of  the  expen- 
diture qf  the  years  preceding  the  last 
could  be  given  in  about  nine  lines ;  and  the 
account  of  the  last  year,  up  to  the  5th  of 
January,  1820,  might  contain  the  detail 
of  the  whole  payments  on  the  establish- 
ment. It  must  be  in  the  recollection  of 
gentlemen,  that,  since  the  civil  *]ist  was 
divided  into  classes,  two  or  three  altera- 
tions had  taken  place,  particularly  in 
1804;  and  1816.  On  those  occasions  there 
had  been  a  transfer  from  one  account  to 
another  of  certain  sums,  improperly 
charged  under  various  heads.  The  civil 
list  had  also  been  freed  from  considerable 
burthens  of  different  descriptions,  which 
were  transferred  to  the  consolidated  fund, 
and  were  payable  out  of  it.  If,  therefore, 
gentlemen  had  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
mg  the  expenditure  of  the  period  to 
which  he  had  adverted,  under  the  various 
heads,  they  would  be  better  enabled  to  con- 
sider the  grounds  on  which  any  alteration 
might  now  be  effected.  The  payments, 
at  present,  were  very  complicated,  and  he 
could  not  see,  as  the  civil  list  was  merely 
intended  for  the  support  of  his  majesty's 
household,  and  did  not  include  the  whole 
civil  expenditure,  why  a  more  accurate 
classification  should  not  take  place.  No 
less  than  an  expense  of  600,000/.,  totally 
exclusive  of  the  civil  list,  was  incurred 
by  the  civil  expenditure.  From  the  ac- 
cession of  his  late  majesty,  .up  to  the 
period  to  which  the  report  of  1815  ex- 
tended, the  money  voted  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  aid  of  the  civil  list,  amounted 
to  53,000,000/.;  but  nearly  9,000,000/. 
had  been  paid  from  the  consolidated  fond, 
on  account  of  items  separated  from  the 
civil  list,  and|  strictly  speaking,  forming 
a  portion  of  that  list  at  the  accession  of 
George  Srd.  They  could  not,  therefore, 
know  what  the  exact  amount  of  the  civil 
list  was,  unless  they  bad  before  them  the 
six  classes  into  which  the  payments  were 
divided.  They  would  then  be  able  to  de- 
cide on  the  alterations  that  should  be 
made.  He  considered  it  quite  an  anoma- 
Iv  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who 
mled  the  chair  of  that  House  should  be 
paid  from  the  2nd  class  of  the  civil  list 
the  sum  of  1 ,500/.,  and  that  another  source 
should  be  applied  to  in  order  to  complete 
his  income.  The  payment  of  the  salary 
of  every  individual  should  be  simplified. 
And  if  that  principle  were  followed,  not 
only  with  respect  to  the  civil  list^  but  the 
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lise-iiiiid,  and  various  otber  departnientSr 
k  would  be  infinitely  better  than  the  sys- 
tem now  adopted.    Some  establishments 
were  paid  from  foar,  five,  and  even  six 
sources ;  and  it  was  actually  necessary  to 
have  additional  establishments  to  keep  the 
accounts.      The  consequence  was,  that 
members  of  that  House  were  prevented 
from  understanding  how   the  payments 
were  made.    As  the  information  which 
he  sought  could  not  be  obtained  by  any 
other  means  but  by  the  production  of  the 
accounts,  he  could  see  no  good  reason 
for  keeping  them  from  the  House.    They 
ought,  lie  conceived,  to  be  placed  in  the 
bands  of  members  before  the  discussion 
on  the  civil  list  took  place.    He  could 
not,    therefore,    contemplate    that    the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  would  conti- 
nue that  course  of  opposition  on  which 
he  had  previously  acteo.    He  meant  first 
to  move  for  **an  account  showing  the 
amount  in  totals  which  has  been  paid  for 
each  class,  since  the  5th  January  1815, 
In  respect  to  the  cbaige  of  the  civil  list 
io  each  year  firom  that  period  to  the  5th 
JanoaiT  1820,  stating  in  detail  the  pay* 
ments  for  the  last  year ;  and  also,  an  esti- 
mate of  the  demands  outstanding  and  un- 
satisfied on  account  thereof  on  the  5th 
January  1820.'*    If  ministers  intended  to 
inform  the  House  of  what  had  been  do- 
ing, under  the  56  Geo.  3rd,  this  account 
would  not  be  refused.    In  each  preceding 
settlement  of  the  civil  list  the  regulations 
were  as  strict  as  possible;  every  means 
appeared  to  be  adopted  to  prevent  any 
exceeding  of  the  estimate  laid  before  the 
House.    But   still   it  appeared   that   in 
every  instance  there  was  an  exceeding. 
The  estimate  of  1786  was  departed  from, 
and  that  of  1804  was,  in  like  manner,  set 
at  nought    There  was  an  exceeding  on 
ever  J  item.     The  House  ought  now  to 
know  whether  the  settlement  under  the 
act  of  the  56  of  Geo.  3rd  had  been  strictly 
complied  with,  or  whether  that  estimate 
was  also  exceeded.    He  did  not  know 
that  an  exceeding  had  taken  place,  nei- 
ther could  he  tell  whether  the  whole  of 
the  sum  granted  by  that  act  had  been 
expended.    He  would    state    why;  be- 
cause, in  many  of  the  items,  under  several 
of  the  classes,  the  smount  was  very  much 
altered,  compared  with  that  which  was 
the  average  of  the  three  years  preceding 
1816.     The  committee  tnatdrew  up  the 
report  of  1815*16  said,    ••  the  estimate 
HmA  been  referred  to  them,  and  seemed  to 
be  drawa^up  on  the  average  of  the  three 
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last  years,  during  which  the  expenditure 
was  very  great."  Now,  as  the  establish- 
ment of  1816  was  formed  on  a  scale  the 
most  extravagant  that  had  been  known 
since  the  settlement  of  the  civil  list,  the 
House  ought  to  inquire,  whether  the  two 
acts,  ordering  a  return  to  be  made  to  the 
House  when  any  excess  took  place,  had 
been  complied  with.  He  was  not  sure' 
that  such  a  return  had  been  made,  and  he 
thought  there  could  be  no  objection  to 
its  being  produced.  The  second  motion 
was  for  «  a  return  of  the  amount  of  all 
payments  under  the  head  of  civil  contin- 
gencies, which  do  not  form  part  of  the 
ordinary  charges  of  the  civil  list,  in  each 
year  from  the  5th  January  1815  to  the 
5th  January  1820;  as  also,  an  estimate 
of  demands  outstanding  and  unsatisfied 
thereof  at  that  date;  and  also,  of  all  sums 
granted  by  parliament  to  discharge  the 
same."  When  the  House  had  in  their 
possession  the  first  account — that  which 
ne  had  just  read— and  another  for  which 
he  meant  to  move,  gentlemen  would  be 
able,  at  one  glance,  to  see  the  whole  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  civil 
list.  The  account  had  already  been 
brought  up  from  the  accession  to  1815, 
and  his  motion  would  carry  it  on  to  Ja- 
nuary 1820.  The  last  document  for 
whicu  he  would  move  was,  "  an  abstract 
account  showing  the  amounts  in  totals, 
under  each  head,  which  have  been  issued 
in  each  year,  (Vom  5th  January  1815  to* 
the  5th  January  1820,  from  the  exche- 
quer, out  of  the  consolidated  fund,  or  out 
of  money  specially  granted  by  parliament 
for  allowances  to  the  several  branches  of 
the  royal  family,  for  the  judges,  &c.  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  for  all  services 
which  were  formerly  paid  out  of  the  civil 
list  revenues,  but  from  which  the  civil 
list  has  at  various  times  been  relieved." 
If  these  accounts  were  produced,  the 
House  would  have  at  one  view  the  whole 
amount  of  sums  chargeable  on  the  civil 
list  which  had  been  paid  during  the  late 
reign. — The  hon.  gentleman  then  moved 
for  the  first  account. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  opoos- 
ed  the  motion.  The  documents  calleo  for 
could  not,  he  said,  be  useful  to  the  hon. 
gentleman  fbr  the  object  he  had  in  view. 
The  act  of  1816  required  that,  if  there 
was  an  additional  charge  on  the  civil  list 
exceeding  the  estimate  by  the  sum  of 
16,000/.,  an  account  of  such  exceeding 
should  be  laid  before  parliament.  Now. 
no  such  return  had  bieen  made;  and  if 
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the  hon.  gentleman  thought  that  the  act 
of  parliament  had  been  violatedi  let  him 
brine  his  charge  forward*  and  ministers 
woyld  be  ready  to  meet  it.  He  was  ore- 
pared  to  say,  that  since  the  passing  of  the 
act  of  1816,  the  issue  had  been  regular, 
and  no  excess  whatever  had  taken  place. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  would  move 
the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Hume  called  on  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  to  point  out  where  one  account 
connected  with  the  civil  list  receipts  and 
expenditure  since  1816  was  to  be  found. 
He  thought  it  was  most  unfair  to  refuse 
this  information,  since  individuals  would 
not,  hereafter,  be  able  to  alter  the  ar- 
rangement, as  they  might  now  do,  if  they 
were  in  possession  of  those  accounts. 
The  system  had  been  changed  by  two 
acts  of  parliament;  but  ministers  did  not 
always  keep  within  the  letter  of  those 
acts..  According  to  the  report  of  1815, 
tlie  sum  of  S,747»000/.  had  been  voted, 
to  make  up  for  certain  violations  of  acts 
of  parliament.  He  did  not  know  that  the 
whole  amount  granted  by  parliament  had 
been  paid ;  peitber  could  he  tell  whether, 
of  that  large  sum,  100,000/.  or  200,000/. 
might  not  remain  unspent.  On  these 
points  he  desired  information;  and  he 
ooped  the  House  would  not  allow  a  mo* 
tion  of  this  kiod^  so  palpable  and  distinct, 
to  be  rejected.  If  infornnation  on  this  im- 
portant subject  was  to  be  thus  refused  in 
limine^  it  would  be  useless  to  enter  into 
any  discussion  upon  it. 

Mr.  Uuskisson  said,  that  the  right  of 
calling  on  ministers,  under  all  circum- 
stances, to  produce  accounts  which  the 
lion,  gentleman  seemed  to  think  existed, 
was  a  new  doctrine  in  parliament.  He 
could  quote  a  very  high  authority  on  this 
subject,  that  of  the  late  Mr.  rox,  who 
had  distinctly  stated,  that,,  unless  the 
Crown  came  to  parliament  for  assistance 
in  aid  of  the  civil  li&t,  gentlemen  were  not 
at  liberty  to  call  for  an  account  of  its 
application  and  expenditure.  They  had 
just  been  told  that  the  estimate  had  not 
been  exceeded  since  the  last  arrangement ; 
and  the  hon.  gentleman  observed,  that 
be  did.npt  know  whether  it  had  or  not. 
A  specific  allowance  had  been  granted 
for  tne  support  of  the  king's  .household; 
4nd  in  the  event  of  an  excess  be- 
yond that  allowance  to  the  amount  of 
16,000/.  or  upwards,  although  that  sum 
might  be  made  good  out  of  other  funds, 
still  it  was  enacted,  by  the  56th  of  Geo. 
8rd«  that  an  account  of  such  excess  should 
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be  laid  before  parliament.  Now,  if  there 
was  no  excess  (which  must  be  inferred, 
as  no  return  was  made),  and  if  no  demand 
was  made  for  assistance,  he  could  see 
nothing,  consistently  with  the  course 
pursued  by  parliament  at  all  times,  that 
authorized  the  hon.  gentleman  to  call  for 
a  detailed  account  of  the  application  of 
those   revenues    which    parliament   had 

granted  for  the  support  of  his  majesty's 
ousehold.  The  arrangement  of  1816 
accomplished  that  which  bad  not  been 
before  accomplished.  The  regulations 
adopted  at  that  period  provided  new 
checks,  by  which  the  whole  expense  of 
every  department,  in  each  class,  was  to 
be  kept  within  the  estimate  agreed  to  by 
parliament.  It  had  been  so  confined ; 
and  that  being  the  case,  the  hon,  gentle-- 
man  was  in  possession  of  all  the  information 
that  was  necessary  for  any  proceeding 
with  reference  to  the  establisbment  of  a 
new  civil  list.  Let  him  take  the  estimate 
as  it  now  stood,  and  rest  assured  that  the 
expenditure  was  kept  within  its  bounds* 
It  was,  therefore,  fit  to  cpnsider,  whether, 
to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman, they  would  produce  a  detailed 
account,  showing  how  much  was  spent  foe 
wine— what  were  the  outgoings  of  the 
lord  steward's,  or  of  any  other  depart- 
ment—circumstances which  could  only 
be  looked  into  with  propriety,  when  the 
Crown  called  for  assistance.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  no  ground  whatever  had  beea 
laid  for  the  motion. 

Mr.  Tierne^  admitted  that  where  na 
application  for  assistance  was  made  by  the 
Crown,  it  was  not  customary  to  inquire 
into  the  ctvH  list  expenditure.  The  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was,  however, 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  he  had 
ever  heard,  because  he  stated  the  case  as 
if  tliere  was  a  civil  list  in  existence — the 
question  being,  how  to  form  a  civil  list  t 
They  were  not  now  dealing  with  a  civil  list 
actually  in  being— they  were  called  on, 
de  novo,  to  make  a  civil  list ;  and  in  doing 
that,  his  hon.  friend  asked  for  such  in- 
formation as  would  enable  him  to  decide 
on  what  was  proper  to  be  given.  Could 
it  be  irregular  to  call  for  an  account  of 
that  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
George  3rd?  Because  the  hereditary 
revenue  was  to  be  placed  at  their  disposal, 
and  a  sum  was  to  be  granted  for  the  civil 
list,  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  that 
voted  in  1S16,.  were  they  at  once  to  de- 
cide that  the  vote  of  1816  was  correct, 
without  knowing  the  intervening  circuaw 
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fCances?    They  were  now  called  upon  to . 
make  a  final  arrangement— so  final,  in- 
deed Tand  he  begged  the  House  to  recol- 
lect ttie   chaocdlor  of  the  exchequer's 
argument  on  other  occasions),  that,  after 
making  it,  they  would  be  told,  if  they 
attempted  such  a  thing,  that  it  was  inde- 
cent to  revise  it.    As  this  was  the  case, 
it  became  the  more  necessary  that  they 
should  proceed  with  caution,  and    see 
dearly  what  they  were  about  to  do.    He 
tbottglit  it  most  extraordinary  that  they 
shouM  be  asked  to  vote  this  gross  sum, 
^Minded  on  the  settlement  of  1816,  with- 
out knowing   what  had  occurred   since. 
They  were  told,  that  if  there  were  an 
exceeding   to   a   greater   amount    than 
ISfiOOl^  an  account  of  the  excess  was  to 
be  laid  before  parliament  within  SI  days 
after  such  excess  appeared.    But  this  was 
no  answer  to  the  motion.     They  must 
bear  in  mind,  that  it  was  not  an  operative 
civil  liat  tbew  were  toodiimr,  but  one  that 
only  eidtteaBM  a  matter  of  history.    His 
boD.  fri&id  wanted  &rther  information. 
He  wished  to  know  whether  all  the  money 
granted  to  stipport  the  civil  list  had  been 
expended.     There  were  two  difficjilties 
to  be  encountered  and  cleared  up.    Par- 
liament might  have  voted  too  little,  or  it 
might  have  granted  teo  much.    He  re« 
collected,  when  the  last  arrangement  took 
place,  that  it  was  considered  a  matter  of 
difficulty  to  imagine  how  so  large  a  pro- 
vifion  could  be  expended;  particularly 
that  connected  with  the  lord  steward's 
department.    That  noble  lord,  it  was  un- 
derstood, proceeded  on  a  principle  of  great 
frugality.     If,  therefore,  the  settlement 
of  1 816  provided  more  than  was  necessary, 
it  waa  a  material  fact  which  the  House 
ought  to  know.    If  there  waa  a  surplus, 
be  afaoold  like  to  be  acquainted   with 
its    appropriation,   if  it   had  been   ap- 
propriated, which  he  did  not  suppose  waa 
the  case.    If  the  lord  steward  had,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  a  sum  unappropriated, 
whatwaahetodowithit?  It  wasnot  an  im- 
possible drcumatance  that  the  Crownmight 
rather  wish  to  possess  a  sum  of  money  than 
to  laj  it  out  in  the  support  of  that  splen- 
dor wUch  it  was  granted  to  maintain.    A 
lung  mi^t  be  seated  on  the  throne  who 
would  rather  keep  the  sum  of  money  than 
enCeitain  the  company  who  would  expect 
to  be  present  at  his  feativiaes.    This  he  J 
menij  pat  as  a  poanble  case.    It  oer- 
taiidy^  a^l  be  so,  and  it  was  an  evil.that 
oqgbt  to  4»e  guarded   against.      They 
<n>8^» therefore, 'to  know  trnk'  how  the 


money  had  been  spent,  and  every  facility 
should  be  afforded  to  let  them  convince 
themselves  that  the  whole  of  the  sum 
formerly  voted  had  been  necessary.  This 
was  a  very  material  fact,  for  it  was  just  as 
possible  that  they  had  granted  too  much 
as  too  little. 

Lord  John  RusseU  said,  it  seemed  to 
be  the  intention  of  his  majesty's  ministers, 
at  the  commencement  of  a  new  reign,  to 
take  as  a  model  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
civil  list,  the  arrangement  made  five  years 
ago,  notwithstanding  all  the  changes  which 
had  since  taken  place,  and  without  con- 
senting to  any  mquiry  on  the  subject* 
That  was  certainly  not  his  view  of  the 
way  in  which  the  House  of  Commons,  at 
a  time  of  such  extreme  pressure,  ought 
to  perform  its  duty  to  the  country.  He 
did  not  know  whether  the  hon.  gentle- 
man's motion  was  that  which  was  best 
calculated  to  obtain  the  desired  informa- 
tion (although  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  a 
very  fair  and  proper  one),  but  he  waa 
peifectly  satufied  that  the  House  of 
Commons  would  not  do  its  duty,  if  it 
consented  to  any  proposition  for  the  per- 
manent establishment  of  a  civil  list  with- 
out any  further  inquiry. 

Mr.  Hum€  said,  that  the  right  hen* 
gentleman  had  observed,  that  the  division . 
of  the  civil  list,  in  different  classes  in  1816, 
had  prevented  any  exceeding.  He  did 
not  seem  to  recollect,  that,  in  1786,  there 
were  different  classes,  which  did  not  pre- 
vent an  excess.  At  that  time,  the  expen- 
diture exceeded  the  estimate  by  124,000/. ; 
and  a  similar  circumstance  -occurred  in 
1804.  He  would  be  glad  if  any  other 
hon.  gentleman  would  point  out  where 
the  necessary  information  of  the  expendi- 
ture from  1815  to  1820,  could  be  pro- 
cured, except  from  the  accounts  for  which 
he  had  moved. 

Lord  MiUon  declared,  that  he  very  ' 
much  doubted  if  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  country  were  such  as  to  justify  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  civil  list* 
In  the  present  State  of  our  currency,  it 
was  impossible  for  any  man  to  say  what 
was  the  real  vdue  of  a  pound  sterling,  or 
what  alteration  the  execution  of  the  mea- 
sures agreed  to  by  parliament  last  year 
might  cause  in  that  value.  He  would, 
therefore,  almost  say,  that  no  permanent 
civil  list  establishment  oaght  at  present 
CO  be  fortned ;  but,  at  least,  the  House 
ought  maturely  to  consider  on  what  basia  . 
that  establishment  ought  to  be  constructed. 
It  was  half  a  ceatiuy  since  the  subject 
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had  been  fundamentally  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House ;  for  all 
the  subsequent  acts  with  respect  to  it  were 
mere  modifications  of  the  arrangement, 
and  were  not  founded  on  an^  thorough 
consideration  of  it.  Re^rnng*  to  Mr. 
Burke's  celebrated  speech,  when  he  moved 
his  economical  reform,  he  pat  it  to  tlie 
House  whether  it  might  not  be  practicable 
to  introduce  some  of  the  ameliorations 
then  cbntemplated.  At  the  time  of  mak- 
ing a  new  bargain  with  the  Crown,  might 
not  various  anomalies,  such,  fbr  instance, 
88  allowing  the  chief  justices  of  Chester 
and  Wales  to  sit  in  that  House  (contrary 
to  all  principle),  be  advantageously  cor- 
rected ?  The  present  was  the  period  in 
which  a  minute  inquiry  ought  to  be  insti- 
tuted, in  order  to  see  if  some  alteration 
might  not  be  made  beneficial,  not  merely 
as  to  the  scale,  but  as  to  the  classification 
of  the  civil  list  expenditure.  But  it  ap- 
peared to  be  the  determination  of  minis- 
ters to  vote  the  civil  list  as  it  was,  without 
any  investigation  uliatever ;  taking  credit 
indeed  for  not  increasing  it.  A  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  even  asserted  that  every 
body  expected  it  would  be  increased. 
It  appeared  to  him  to  be  most  extraordi- 
nary otk  the  part  of  ministers  to  refuse  all 
information  on  the  subject. 

The  House  divided :  Ayes,  60 :  Noes 
113. 

List  of  the  Minoriiy, 
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Althorp,  viMount 
Burdett,  sir  F. 
Boughey,  sir  S. 
Benett,  John 
Bury,  viscount 
Bernal,  Ralph 
Baring,  sir  Thos. 
Barham,  J.  F. 
Bright,  Henry 
Barrett,  S.  M. 
Calcraft,  John 
OalcraA,  J.  H. 
Calvert,  N. 
Calvert,  C. 
Cavendish,  Henry 
Crompton,  Sam. 
Colburne,  N.  R. 
Curwen,  J.  C. 
Crawley,  S. 
Benman,  Thos. 
I)wicannoQ,  vise. 
Dundas,  C.  L. 

Grenfell,  Pascoe 
Gordon,  Robt. 
Graham,  R.  6. 
Guise,  sir  W.  B. 
Hornby,  £. 
Hobhouse,  J.  C. 


Hill,  lord  A. 
Haldimand,  W. 
Harbord,  hon.  Ed. 
Kennedy,  T.  F. 
Lamb,  hon.  Wm. 
Langton,  J.  H. 
Mfu^onald,  James 
Milton,  viscount 
Millbank,  Mark 
Martin,  John 
N^man,  B.  W. 
O'Grady,  capt. 
Powlett,  hon.  W. 
Pamell,  sir  H. 
Pym,  Francis 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
RobinSbn,  sir  G. 
Robarts,  Abr. 
Rebarts,  George 
Russell,  lord  John 
Rowley,  sir  Wm. 
Ricardo,  David 
Rumbold,  C. 
Sefton,  earl  of 
Tiemey,  right  hon.  G. 
Wyndham,  W. 
WllsoD,  sir  Robt. 


TKLLSXS. 

Hume,  Joe. 
Philips,  G. 


Wilson,  Thos. 
Warre,  J.  Ashley 
Webbe,  Ed. 
Wilkins,  Walter 

Mr.  Hume  proceeded  to  make  his 
cond  motion.  He  avowed  that  hia  inten* 
tion  was,  that  the  details  of  the  last  year'a 
expenditure  should  be  laid  on  the  tablet 
in  order  that  the  absordi^  of  many  of  the 
items  -miffht  be  shown.  Was  il  notfittioff 
that  the  House,  in  tlie  present  diatroneS 
state  of  the  country,  snould  have  every 
information  on  the  subjeet,  when  among 
the  items  were  such  sums  in  the-Tth  class 
as  1,372/.  to  the  master  of  the  hawks,  which 
might  sorely  be  retrenched;  1,547/^  for 
the  education  of  the  Persian  youths,  whieh 
was  misplaced  in  being  charged  on  the 
civil  list ;  and  others  as  deserving  of  re* 
mark.  He  deeply  regretted  Uiat  the 
House,  by  the  decision  te  which  they  had 
just  before  come,  and  expressed  their  de- 
termination to  shut  oat  all  infermation  on 
the  subject  of  the  civil  list ;  not  even  ad- 
mitting that  which  was  by  no  means  novd 
in  its  nature,  but  simply  an  extenaioD 
from  1815  to  1820,  of  me  mforraation  ia 
the  possession  of  parliament  before  that 
period.  He  could  do  no  more  than  make 
the  propositions  which  he  deemed  neces- 
sary ;  It  was  for  the  House  to  deal  with 
them  as  they  thought  proper. 

The  previous  question  on  this,  and  oo 
the  third  motion,  was  pot  and  carried. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  would  not  go  on 
with  the  remaining  motions  of  a  similar 
nature  which  he  held  in  his  hand ;  he  musty 
however,  again  state,  that  the  acceasible 
accounts  on  the  subject  took  weeks  and 
months  to  understand,  although  a  single 
hour*s  labour  on  the  part  of  the  clerks 
would  obviate  that  inconvenience.  The 
motion  which  he  was  now  about  to  make 
was  of  a^  very  different  nature.  It  was 
surely  most  important,  when  the  House 
were  called  upon  to  vote  a  civil  revenue 
to  his  majesty  for  the  support  of  the  royal 
household,  that  they  should  know  what 
sums  his  majesty  had  at  his  disposal,  orer 
and  above  all  parliamentary  grants.  The 
amount  of  the  reserved  heraditary  leve- 
nue  of  the  crown  in  Scotland,  taken  on 
the  averaffo  of  the  last  three  or  four  yeaiVt 
amounted  to  110,000i(.  He  was  anzieiie 
to  have  this  account  continued  ia  the 
same  manner  as  the  others,  from  the  'ted- 
of  Eebruaiy,  1816,  to  the  2nd  of  Febiaai3Fy 
1820.  Over  and  above  the  sums  voted 
by  parliameot,  the  whole  of  the  reserved 
hereditary    revenuae    of    die     CromL. 
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unoanted  to  SOOJOOOl.  If  the  accoasty 
M  it  respected  Scotland,  were  produced^ 
it  would  show  that  the  110,000/.  was 
chiefly  appropriated  to  the  payment  of 
penaioDa,  not  for  meritorious  services  to 
the  atate»  but  for  political  consideratioDS ; 
the  flMmey  was  expended,  not  in  main- 
tajtting  Use  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
Crown,  bat  in  corrupting  the  members  of 
that  Hooae  [Hear,  hear !  a  laugh,  and 
cries  of  order  !J.  In  a  few  days  he  would 
eodea^our  to  show  how  the  money  was 
employed ;  for  he  intended  to  move  for 
an  accoQOt  which  would  show  how  far 
the  cheers  of  tlie  gentlemen  opposite  were 
well-founded.  He  really  beheTed  that 
the  Whole  of  the  110,00(M.  of  the  Scotch 
reserved  hereditary  revenue  might  be  ad- 
vantageoualy  saved.  He  would  move, 
•*  that  an  account  he  laid  before  the  House 
of  the  aoDount  of  the  reserved  hereditary 
roTenuea  in  Scotland  for  each  year,  from 
2d  of  Feb.  1816,  to  2d  of  Feb.  1820." 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved 
the  previoiu  question,  which  was  put  and 
ouTied. 
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Thursday^  May  4. 

Peics  of  Silver.]     Lord  King  rose 
to  BMive  for  an  account  of  the  market 
Fkioe  of  Sihrer,  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  it  was  not  under  the  Mint 
price.    He  thought  it  very  necessary  that 
their  Lordships  attention  should  be  di- 
rected to  this  subject ;  for  if  it  should  ap- 
pear, aa  he  believed  would  be  found  to  be 
the  case,  that  the  market  price  of  silver 
was  less  than  the  Mint  price,  that  would 
be  a  proof  that  the  currency  was  debased. 
The  only  nde  for  ascertaining  this  fact, 
was  a  coBomarison  of  the  price  of  the  pre- 
cious metals ;  for  a  comparison  with  paper 
afirded  bo  means  of  juaging.  It  appeared 
that  the  Bank  bought  gold  at  the  rate  of 
about  3/.  17s.  \Od*y  but  tiiey  did  not  pur- 
chase silver,  though  it  was  cheaper  in  the 
market  than  at  the  Mint.    The  currency 
of  the  country  was,  however,  in  conse- 
<|uence  of  this  difference  of  price,  raised 
beyond  ita  real  value.    It  was  their  lord- 
ships duUf  to  guard  against  the  inconve- 
nience Of  a  Tariabk  standard.  They  must 
recollect  what  had  been  the  cooseauence 
•ofloe  years  ago  of  the  currency  naving 
baco  depreciated,  and  now  the  country 
wnaa  anflering  in  precisely  the  -opposite 
diicction  by  ita  rising.    He  might  ap- 
peal to  the  evidence  taken  on  the  late 


investigation  relative  to  the  Bank,  to 
show  that  the  Mint  price  of  silver  was 
not  in  proportion  to  that  of  gold  ;  but  his 
object  was,  to  obtain  a  return  of  the  mar- 
ket price,  in  order  to  compare  it  with  that 
of  the  Mint,  and  he  believed  it  would  be 
found  that  the  former  was  \\d,  per  ounce 
below  the  latter,  being  a  depreciation  of 
about  1{  per  cent.  He  concluded  by 
moving  that  there  be  laid  before  the  House 
an  account  of  the  present  market  price  of 
silver.-^rdered. 

Civil  List.]  The  Marouis  of  Lani* 
daome  wished  to  ask  the  noble  lord  oppo- 
site a  question,  in  reference  to  the  civil 
list  establishment,  which  was  likely  soon  to 
come  under  their  lordships  consideration. 
He  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  noble  lord  to  propose 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire 
into,  the  state  of  that  establishment,  or  to 
give  anv  information  to  the  House  which 
might  be  thought  necessary,  before  the 
question  came  under  consideration. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he  did  not 
intend  to  move  for  any  committee.  As 
to  information,  the  noble  marquis  was 
aware  that  when  the  civil  list  was  settled 
in  1816,  the  accounts  thought  necessary 
at  that  time  were  laid  before  parliament. 
That  information  was  still  accessible  to 
their  lordships,  and  he  thought  it  sufficient 
to  enable  their  lordships  to  discuss  the 
question  which  would  come  before  them. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdotone  reminded 
the  noble  earl  of  what  had  passed  when 
this  subject  gave  rise  to  considerable  dis- 
cussion some  years  ago.  It  had  been  theui 
and  on  other  occasions  when  the  question 
was  adverted  to,  uniformly  stated,  that 
when  a  new  reign  should  commence  an 
opportunity  would  be  afforded  to  parlia- 
ment for  a  complete  investigation  of  the 
state  of  the  civil  list.  This  he  believed 
was  distinctly  stated  by  the  minister  who 
made  the  arrangement  in  1816.  He  had 
undoubtedly  heard  with  orach  satisfaction 
the  declaration  made  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  on  tlie  first  day  of  the  session  re- 
lative to  the  civil  list;  but  that  declaration 
did  not  relieve  parliament  from  the  duty 
of  now  fully  considering  the  subiect,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  the  difference 
in  the  state  of  the  country,  and  other 
circumstances,  did  not  render  it  necesary 
that  a  new  arrangement  should  be  made. 
He  was,  therefore,  justified  in  calling  for 
the  reprinting  of  the  accounts  which  had 
been  laid  beforeparliament  in  1816,  and 
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for  sach  other  information  at  should  after- 
wards appear  neceatarj.  He  did  not 
now  mean  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  what 
the  amount  of  the  civil  list  ou^ht  to  be ; 
but|  independentlpr  of  the  principle  of 
economy,  which,  m  the  present  situation 
of  the  country,  it  was  necessary  never  to 
lose  sight  of,  tnere  was  another,  connected 
with  the  civil  list*  of  great  imporunce,  in 
his  opinion,  to  the  proper  dignity  of  the 
Crown,  for  the  support  of  which  that 
establishment  was  granted.  He  meant 
that  of  simplifyins  5ie  accounts  so  as  to 
render  it  clear  what  part  of  the  civil  list 
went  to  the  maintenance  of  the  royal 
Amily,  and  what  was  applicable  to  otner 
purposes,  or  to  services  more  strictly  na- 
tional. Some  approximation  to  this  ob- 
ject had  been  made  in  1816,  and  he  ap- 
proved of  the  arrangement  then  adopted 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  went.  But  it  had 
stopped  short  of  the  point  of  real  utflity, 
that  of  reducing  the  civil  list  to  what 
ought  be  granted  for  the  regular  expendi- 
ture of  the  royal  family,  ana  leaving  every 
thing  of  a  fluctuating  nature,  and  all  those 
expenses  which  were  properly  national, 
subject  at  all  times  to  the  consideration 
of  parliament.  The  most  proper  arrange- 
ment, he  thought,  would  be,  to  charge  the 
consolidated  fund  with  every  expense 
which  might  be  considered  national,  and 
to  confine  the  civil  list  to  what  should  be 
actually  fixed  upon  for  the  permanent  ex- 
penditure of  the  royal  family.  Those 
charges  on  the  civil  list  which  were  of  a 
contingent  and  fluctuating  nature  should 
always  remain  open  to  inquiry.  The  neg- 
lect of  a  regulation  of  this  kind  exposed 
the  royal  family  to  imputations  to  which 
they  otherwise  would  not  be  liable,  and, 
owing  to  the  confusion  of  the  accounts,  a 
variety  of  erroneous  impressions  were  pro- 
duced on  the  public  mind.  Hence,  when 
application  was  made  to  parliament  for 
supplying  deficiencies,  injustice  had  some- 
times been  done  to  the  public,  and  some- 
times to  the  royal  family.  It  would  be 
for  their  lordships  to  determine  whether 
it  was  not  proper  to  require  that  a  separa* 
tion  and  simplification  of  the  accounts 
should  take  place  at  a  time  when  they 
were  called  upon  to  consider  the  whole 
question  of  the  civil  list.  He  could  see 
no  reason  for  continuing  to  mix  tlie 
laries  of  the  judges,  and  the  allowances 
to  ministers  abroad,  with  the  expenses  of 
the  royal  family,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  public 
to  discover  the  manner  in  which  the  money 


was  applied.  These  things  ought  to  be 
completely  separated ;  and  as  for  the  fluc- 
tuating expenses,  the  most  simple  and 
most  useful  mode  would  be,  to  present 
estimates  of  them  to  parliament  from  year 
to  year.  He  had  taken  the  present  oppor- 
tunity of  throwing  out  these  suggestions 
for  their  lordships  consideration,  and 
should  now  conclude  by  moving,  **  That 
the  papers  relative  to  the  civil  list,  laid  be- 
fore parliament  in  1816,  be  reprinted." 

Tlie  Earl  of  Liverpool  had  no  ob» 
jection  to  the  reprinting  of  the  accounts 
to  which  tlie  motion  referred;  but, 
though  he  did  not  wish  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  on  the  topics  on  which  the 
noble  marquis  had  touched,  he  thought 
that  some  things  which  had  dropped 
from  him  called  for  a  few  observationa* 
He  wished,  in  the  first  place,  to  remark, 
that  ther^  was  no  precedent  for  the  course 
of  inquiry  which  the  noble  marouis  waa 
desirous  of  seeing  adopted  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  If  they  looked  back  to 
the  commencement  of  any  former  reign, 
they  would  find  no  instance  of  the  set* 
tlement  of  the  civil  list  being  preceded 
by  a  committee  of  inquiry.  It  had  been, 
on  all  such  occasions,  the  practice  of 
parliament  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  civil  list  without  calling  for  any 
information.  He  was  not  then  discussing 
whether  this  course,  which  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  their  ancestors,  was  right  or 
wrong;  all  that  he  meant  now  to  say, 
was,  that  such  had  been  the  practice.  It 
ought,  however,  to  be  recollected,  that 
their  lordships  had  at  present  an  advan- 
tage which  had  been  possessed  on  no 
former  occasion  of  thu  kind.  They  had 
obtained,  not  indeed  with  reference  to  a 
new  reign,  but  to  a  settlement  for  the 
same  illustrious  person  who  was  now  on 
the  throne,  all  necessary  information  on 
the  details  of  the  subject  which  was  about 
to  be  brought  under  their  consideration. 
The  papers  presented  in  1816  would  en- 
able them  to  understand  all  the  parts  of 
the  subject  in  a  manner  for  which  no  op- 
portunity had  been  afforded  on  any  former 
occasion.  When  the  question  came  to 
be  discussed,  it  would  therefore  be  per- 
fectly competent  to  any  noble  lord  to 
argue,  on  reference  to  the  recorded  in- 
formation, that  there  ought  to  be  a  dif- 
ference between  the  settlement  for  the 
new  reign  and  that  which  had  been  made 
in  1816.  If  the  noble  marouis  referred 
to  that  settlement,  he  would  find  that 
every  thing  had  bean  done  with  respecl 
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to  fimpIificalioDy  that  was  practicable. 
In  every  step  of- the  arrangement  then 
made  the  public  advantage  and  interest 
had  been  maturely  considered.  The  great 
object  wasy  to  take  from  the  civil  list  and 
transfer  to  the  consolidated  fund,  various 
payments  for  services  of  a  public  nature 
which  oould  be  advantageously  separated. 
By  this  arrangement  much  improvement 
in  the  accounts  had  been  accomplished ; 
hot  it  was  proposed,  that  other  charges 
of  a  flnctuatiagy  an  uncertain  nature, 
should  be  voted  annuallv,  and  thus  made 
subject  to .  the  control  of  parliament. 
Upon  examination  it  would,  however,  be 
found,  that  all  the  articles  of  this  descrip- 
tion were  of  a  peculiar  nature,  to  which 
such  a  check  could  not  with  proprie- 
ty be  appUed.  The  department  most 
subject  to  fluctuation  in  its  expen- 
diture was  the  royal  household  and 
its  fluctuation  was  owing  to  the  same 
cause  that  produced  a  variation  in  the 
expenses  of  any  other  family,  namely, 
the  difference  of  pnces.  Now,  as  to 
separating  the  expenses  of  the  royal 
family  from  all  charges  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  civil  government,  in  the 
manner  the  noble  marqub  had  proposed, 
that  was  an  arrangement  of  the  pro* 
priety  of  which  he  entertained  very  seri- 
ous doubts.  The  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion required  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
Crown  should  be  consioered  as  part  of 
the  expenditure  of  the  country.  It  was 
doubtless  on  that  ground  that  the  charges 
for  the  civil  government  had  been  joined 
to  the  civil  list,  and  he  should  therefore 
conuder  any  attempt  to  produce  a  total 
separation  as  at  least  extremely  indiscreet. 
Upon  the  whole,  after  the  declaration 
made  by  the  Crown  on  the  opening  of 
the  session,  and  the  papers  to  wnich  Aeir 
lordships  had  access,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  parliament  came  to  the  consideration 
of  this  subject  under  more  advantageous 
circumstances  than  on  any  former  occa- 
sion. Their  lordships  had  before  them 
all  the  information  on  which  the  arrange- 
ment of  1816  was  made  for  his  present 
snajestv  as  r^ent:  tfnd  here  he  could 
not  help  observing,  that  if  it  were  thought 
advisable  to  draw  any  distinction  between 
the  two  periods,  he  believed  the  general 
feelmg  of  the  country  would  be,  that  the 
settlement  now  to  be  made  should  be 
something  more  rather  than  something 
less  than  the  former.  But  that  was  not 
the  ground  on  which  he  rested  the  ques- 
<ioo.    HiJB  ntisjesty  had  declared  from  the 
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throne,  that  he  was  satisfied,  and  had  no 
desire  for  any  increase  of  the  civil  list. 
Their  lordships  would,  then,  have  to 
consider,  whether  thev  saw  suflBcient 
ground  for  continuing  that  arrangement. 
He  admitted  that  the  question  lay  in  all 
respects  fairly  open.  It  might  be  pro- 
posed to  reduce  the  establishment ;  but 
the  expediency  of  adopting  such  a  pro- 
position would  remam  for  their  lordships 
determination. 

Lord  King  wished  that  his  noble  friend 
had  given  notice  of  a  motion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  question.  He  would  have 
preferred  that  to  the  present  motion ;  and 
if  the  question  should  be  brought  forward, 
he  would  vote  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee.  It  was  true  that  the  state  of 
the  civil  list  had  been  taken  into  consi- 
deration in  1816;  but  then  it  came  be- 
fore parliament  in  the  shape  of  a  vested 
interest.  It  was  not  a  question  of  a  set- 
tlement for  the  commencement  of  a  reign, 
but  for  a  regent,  who  administered  the 
government  in  behalf  of  his  majesty. 
With  regard  to  the  separation  of  the  ac- 
counts, nothing  could  more  strongly 
show  the  necessity  of  that  separation, 
than  the  confusion  which  arose  from  some 
payments  being  charged,  partly  on  the 
civil  list  and  partly  on  other  funds.  The 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  in- 
stance, received  one  half  of  the  salary  from 
the  civil  list,  and  the  other  half  from  the 
consolidated  fund.  He  thought  with  his 
noble  friend,  that  this  separation  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  proper  dignity  of  the 
Crown ;  but  inquiry  into  every  branch  of 
the  question  was  peculiarly  necessary  at 
a  time  when  the  country  was  experiencing 
the  deepest  distress,  and  more  especially 
when  it  was  proposed  that  their  lordships 
should  renew  the  settlement  of  1816— 
a  period  of  most  lavish  expenditure,  of 
great  depreciation  in  the  currency,  and 
consequent  high  price.  It  would  not  be 
doing  justice  to  the  country  to  take  the 
arrangement  of  that  period  as  a  rule  for 
the  expenditure  of  the  civil  list  without 
inquiry.  Among  the  heads  which  ou^ht 
certainly  to  be  separated  from  the  civil 
list  was  the  charge  for  allowances  to  fo- 
reign ambassadors,  to  which  his  noble 
friend  had  referred.  The  arrangement 
should  be  such  as  to  create  an  induce- 
ment to  economy  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown.  Were  this  done,  the  Crown, 
when  too  lavish  under  one  head,  would  be 
obliged  to  economize  under  another. 
This,  however,  was  not  to  be  expected 
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if  ptrliameDt  allowed  tiie  present  eonfa- 
^ion  of  aoGOUDtfl  to  continue,  and  then 
supplied  every  deficiency.  Grants  for 
ihis  purpose  were  not  made  in  fomer 
times*  Throughout  the  whole  reign  of 
George  2nd9  the  civil  list  continued  as  it 
had  been  at  first  fixed.  As  the  matter 
OQW  ftoodi  there  was  no  inducement  to 
economy.  The  Crown,  for  instance,  had 
no  interest  in  keeping  down  the  number 
of  ministers  sent  abroad,  but  rather  in 
making  bb  many  diplomatic  appointments 
as  possible,  and  allowing  the  ambassadors 
to  retire  on  their  half  pay  or  pensions ; 
for  such  a  proceeding  caused  no  diminu- 
tion of  the  civil  list,  the  deficiency  being 
made  up  from  other  funds.  He  was  de- 
flirousL  that  a  full  inquiry  should  be  in- 
stituted. 
The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 
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Thursda^/f  May  ^* 

,  London  Bridos.]  Mr.  S.  WhUbread 
presented  a  petition  from. the  Middlesex 
watermen  of  the  river  Thames,  complain* 
ing  of  the  great  insecurity  of  London 
Bridge,  the  danger  that  attended  life  and 
property,  and  the  interruption  it  gave  to 
the  navigation  of  the  river. 

Sir  W.  Curtist  admitted  that  after  the 
presentation  of  the  petition,  some  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  bridge  was  necessary, 
although  he  believed  it  was  not  in  the 
state  of  danger  described. 

Mr.  J^.  Lewis  said,  it  was  highly  neces* 
sary  either  tliat  the  worthy  baronet  or 
some  other  member  should  bring  the  sub* 
ject  before  the  House,  as  unless  some* 
thing  was  promptly  introduced  a  most  se- 
rious damage  would  be  done  to  the  navi* 
gation  of  the  river  below  the  bridge. 

Sir  IV^  Curtis  said,  he  should  consult 
with  the  trustees  and  other  parties  inter- 
ested, and  bring  the  subject  subsequently 
under  tbe  consideration  of  parliament. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  said,  an  inquiry 
had  been  going  on  for  some  time  by  the 
trustees;  but  he  thought  his  hon.  col- 
league had  best  leave  the  introduction  of 
the  subject  of  bringing  it  before  parlia- 
ment to  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  pre* 
sented  petitions  against  the  present  state 
of  the  bridge.  As  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  bridge  in  right  of  his  corporate 
character,  he  declared  himself  quite  pre- 
pared for  inquiry. 

Mr.  Calvert  thought  something  that  es* 
sentialJy  affected  the  fact  was  kept  out  of 


sight.  The  eorporation  of  London  had 
an  interest  in  the  water-works,  with  which 
the  taking  down  of  London  Bridge  would 
interfere.  As  an  hon.  friend  of  his  was 
about  to  make  steam  engines  consume 
their  own  smoke,  he  hoped  he  would  also 
extend  his  motion  to  have  the  water  there 
worked  by  engines  on  the  proposed  new 
construction,  rather  than  by  wheels. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  assured  his  hon. 
firiend,  that  the  city  had  no  interest  in  the 
water-works,  except  a  small  rent,  which 
they  would  not  hesitate  to  give  up. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  taUe. 

Wool  Tax.]    Mr.  T.  Wilson  rose,  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  a  petition  from 
the  manufacturers  and  merchants  concern- 
ed in  the  wool  trade  of  the  city  of  Lon* 
don.    Adverting  to  the  duty  which  was 
imposed  wpon  foreign  wool  in  the  course 
of  last  year,  the  hon.  gentleman  observed 
that  it  appeared  to  him,  from  the  very 
first,    M  proceeding  of  an  unwise    and 
impolitic  nature,  considering  that  the  ma- 
nufacturing interest  of  this  country  was  at 
tlmt  time  involved  in  gi^at  distresses,  and 
that  a  very  large  number  of  individuals 
were  suffisring  under  heavy  difficulties  and 
privations.     He  had  always  felt  the  truth 
of  the  maxim,  that  the  imposition  of  a 
new  duty  upon  the  raw  material  was  a 
measure  never  justifiable,  except  when 
the  trade  was  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
The  resolutions  which  had  been  founded 
upon  these  considerations,  and  transmitted 
to  his  majesty's  ministers,  were  such  as, 
he  thought,  would  make  out  a  very  strong 
case,     it  was  evident  that  the  great  price 
of  tiie  raw  article   would  enhance   the 
price  of  the  manufacture  in  proportion ; 
whereas  a  fiall,  such  as  would  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  withdrawing  of  the  duty, 
would  enable  us  to  meet  the  competition  of 
foreign  markets.   It  was  very  true,  as  had 
been  stated,  that  a  great  number  of  mer- 
chants in  the  city  had  refused  the  order 
which  was  transmitted  to  England  for  tbe 
clothins  of  the  Russian  army.    The  more 
he  had  extended  his   observations,   the 
more  information  he  had  been  enabled  to 
collect  upon  the  subject,  he  was  so  much 
the  more  convinced  tl)at  this  tax  must 
operate  like  a  mill-stone  round  the  neck 
of  the  manufacturer.      He  implored  his 
majesty's  ministers  to  consider  the  state 
of  the  oounlry,  the  condition  of  tbe  ma- 
nufacturing classes;   and  to  reflect  with 
how  much   better  grace  it  would  come 
firom  diem  to  xeped  this  tax  in  pity  to 
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thai  country*  and  to  those  iediyidoals, 
rather  than  to  wait  till  the  distress  had 
increased  to  a  degree  which  should  make 
ft  imperatiTe  upon  tliem  to  do  so»— The 
petition  was  then  brought  up;  it  prayed 
that  parliament  would  be  pleased  to  confer 
upon  the  wool  trade  that  protection  which 
it  had  always  received  under  all  fcmner 
reigns. 

Mr.  Baring  thought,  that  a  more  im- 
portant subject  oottld  not  be  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House* 
He  could  not,  entirely  unconnected  as  he 
was  with  the  wool-trade,  or  wi|h  persons 
embaiked  in  that  trade,  allow  the  present 
opportonity  to  pass,  without  saying  that 
be  considered  tins  most  ancient  and  vidu- 
able  manufacture  to  be  in  very  imminent 
danger.    It  could  hardly  be  expected  of 
him  to  speak  ^  more  particularly  to  the 
subject*    He  was  not  exactly  prepared  to 
say    whether   the  manufiictores  of  the 
country  could  o?  could  not  bear  this  du^ 
of  6d.  per  pound  upon  the  importation 
of  wool.    But  of  this  he  was  quite  satis- 
fied, that  thit  duty  last  year  was  imposed 
wiAoot  sufBcient  consideration.  It  seemed 
to  have  been  laid  on  by  die  duwcellor  of 
the  exchequer,  more  ror  the  purpose  of 
conciliating   some  hon.  gentlemen  who 
were  reluctant  to  adopt  another  tax,  pro- 
bably almost  equally  severe  upon  them— 
the  malt  duty-»ratber  than  from  other  mo- 
tives.   He  was  quite  sure,  if  it  should  ap- 
pear that  the  manufactures  of  the  country 
could  not  stand  foreign  competition  while 
this  tax  existed,  that  to  suffer  it  to  continue 
for  one  or  two  years  only  might  be  the 
meansof  establishing  manufactures  abroad, 
whkh  would  entirely  overcome  that  com- 
petition which  we  had  sustained  in  their 
markets  for  centuries,  and  which  would 
get  to  such  a  head  that  no  subsequent  ef- 
forts of  ours,  no  mitsgation  of  duties  even 
would  be  able  to  undersell  or  put  down. 
Am  far  as  regarded  the  agricultund  inter- 
est*  be  would  say  that  if  the  manufaetures 
of  the  country  were  at  stake  by  reason 
of  the  price  of  wool  the  agricultural  inter- 
est was  eoually  so— a  fact  which  could  be 
eamly  made  out.    He  did  not  kn6#  what 
course  the  hon.  gentleman  meant  to  pur- 
sue but  he  oeotSnot  suffisr  the  matter  to 
paao»   without  begging^  that  Ae  House 
wooldaUow  bim  to  say,  although  it  was 
not  osoal  to  give  that  sort  of  notice  in 
each   cases,  that  he  should  on  Monday 
next  praaent  a  petition  from  the  merchants' 
of  tli#  eity  of  London,  rdaiive  to  the  go- 
nonl  reatsictions  under  iHiioh  die  com- 


meroe  of  the  coontry  was  at  present  la« 
bouriog.  In  conchisioo,  he  begged  to 
observe,  that  he  could  not  allow  a  petition 
like  that  which  had  been  just  presented  to 
be  brought  up  without  offering  a  few 
words  upon  it,  or  without  declaring  that 
he  considered  it  one  of  the  most  important 
description.  He  would  say,  that  ao 
parliament  had  ever  been  guilty  of  greater 
remissness  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty, 
than  the  last  parliament  had  erinced,  by 
the  inconsiderato  manner  inwhidi  they 
had  imposed  such  a  duty  upon  the  impor- 
tation of  wool. 

Mr.  Wibtm  said,  that  he  intended  to 
follow  up  the  petition,  according  to  the 
prayer  contained  in  it,  by  calling  the  seri« 
ous  attantion  of  the  House  to  the  subject. 
But  be  should  let  the  petition  rest  at  pre- 
sent, until  the  House  was  in  possession  of 
numerous  others  upon  the  same  subject, 
which  ho  expected  would  be  forwarded 
from  all  pane  of  the  country. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  Uie  tafaSe. 

RoTAIr  BUXGHS  OV  SCOTLANO.'^  Lord 

A.  HamUion  said,  that  having  been  given 
to  understand  that  there  womd  be  no  ob- 
jection to  his  motion  for  the  re-appoint- 
ment of  a  select  committee,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  various  petitions  pi«- 
sented  from  the  ro^al  burghs  of  Scotland, 
praying  for  municipal  reformation,  he 
should  abstain  from  ofiering  any  observa- 
tions in  support  of  his  motion,  taking  it 
for  grantea  that  the  House  concurred  in 
the  propriety  of  the  courBO  he  was  adopt-* 
ing«  The  report  of  the  last  parliament 
was  before  the  House,  and  he  had  only  to 
refer  to  the  mformatioa  it  contained;  in 
order  to  prove  the  importance  dT  the 
measure.  If  it  happened  that  any  hon. 
gentleman  either  from  reading  the  report, 
or  from  any  other  cause,  should  offer  any 
opposition  to  the  motion,  he  then  trusted 
he  should  be  heard  in  reply,  with  the  view 
as  far  as  he  was  able,  to  remove  the  ob- 
jections. He  could  assure  the  House, 
that  the  question  had  excited,  and  conti- 
nued to  excite,  the  greatest  anxiety 
throughout  that  part*  of  the  country. 
Though  the  list  of  the  committee  which 
he  had  to  propose  was  not  exactly  what 
he  wished.  As  one  name  had  been  ob- 
jected to  by  his  msjesty's  mintsters,  yet 
he  was  determined  to  make  no  opposition 
to  tJhe  alteration.  The  noble  lord  con- 
cluded with  moving,  ^diat  the  petitions' 
C'esented  from  the  royal  burghs  of  Scot- 
nd^  in  the  years*  1916-10*90^  ?^j'^' 
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for  borouffh  reformation,  be  referred  to 
the  coneicbratioti  of  a  select  committee, 
to  examine  the  same  and  report  thereon. 

Lord  Binning  begged  to  bear  his  testi- 
mony to  the  very  liberal  spirit  in  which 
the  noble  lord  met  the  suggestions  of  his 
majesty's  government,  as  to  the  constitu- 
tion  of  the  committee* 

The  motion  was  then  carried,  and  a 
select  committee  appointed. 

Court  of  Exchequkr  in  Scotland.] 
The  Lord  Advocate^  adverting  to  the  con- 
versation which  had  taken  place  a  few 
evenings  ago  in  the  House  on  the  subject 
of  the  appointment  of  a  fourth  baron  of 
the  exchequer  in  Scotland,  obsenred,  that 
when  the  vacancy  in  question  occurred, 
he  had  been  reqmred,  m  the  dischai^e  of 
his  official  duty,  to  make  a  report,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  commi^ioners,  on 
the  courts  of  justice  in  Scotland,  to  abstain 
from  filling  up  any  such  vacancy  that 
might  occur  after  that  recommendation. 
In  order  the  better  to  enable  himself  to 
execute  this  task,  he  had  submitted  the 
subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  highest 
law  authorities  in  Scotland,  namely,  the 
lord  president  of  the  court  of  session,  the 
lord  justice  clerk,  the  lord  chief  commis- 
sioner of  the  jury  court,  and  the  lord  chief 
baron  of  the  exchequer.  Those  high  au- 
thorities were  unanimous  in  their  opinion 
as  to  the  expediency  of  filling  up  the 
vacancy.  He  was  solicitous  that  the 
House. should  be  put  in  possession  of 
this  report;  not  because  it  stated  the 
opinion  of  the  humble  individual  who  ad- 
dressed them,  but  because  it  comprehended 
the  opinion  of  the  highest  legal  authorities 
in  Scotland  on  the  subject.  He  would 
therefore  move,  **  That  an  address  be  pre- 
sented to  his  majesty,  praying  that  he 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  order  that 
there  be  laid  before  the  House  a  Copy  of 
the  Report  made  by  the  lord  advocate  of 
Scotland  on  the  recommendation  contain- 
ed in  the  sixth  Report  of  the  commis- 
sioners on  the  courts  of  justice  in  Scot* 
land,  regarding  the  dbcontmuance  of  one 
of  the  Barons  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
in  Scotland." 

Mr.  AhercTomby  rose,  not  to  oppose  the 
motion,  but  to  express  his  extreme. regret 
that,  when  a  report*  had  been  made  by 
commissioners  appointed  by  that  House» 
expressing  the  opinion  of  those  commis- 
sioners, that  the  office  in  question  should, 
in  the  event  of  a  vacancy,  not  be  filled 
upi  his  m^ty  should  aeyertheleM  have 
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been  advised  to  fill  it  up.  He  was  happy 
that  the  learned  lord  had  moved  for  the 
production  of  this  paper,  as  it  was  an  ad- 
mission on  the  part  of  the  learned  lord 
that  what  related  to  that  court  was  a  fit 
matter  for  parliamentary  investigation. 
He  was  unequivocally  of  opinion,  that 
into  the  nature  of  the  court  of  exchequer 
in  Scotland  it  behoved  that  House  to  in-- 
stitute  a  diligent  inquiry— an  inquiry 
founded  on  the  large  and  extended  prin- 
ciple of  separating  from  official  dutiea 
branches  of  business  that  were  not  pro- 
perly compatible  with  those  duties.  It 
was  most  essential  to  public  justice  that 
the  duties  of  a  judge  should  never  assume 
a  political  character.  On  these  mrounds, 
and  mainly  on  the  admission  which  the 
motion  implied,  of  its  being  the  duty  of 
parliament  to  investigate  the  subject,  be 
gave  his  cordial  assent  to  it. 

Lord  Binning  said,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  spoke  as  if  his  learned 
friend  had  himself  originated  the  inquiry. 
It  was  not  so.  His  learned  friend 
had  acted  only  ministerial.  The  secretary 
of  state  havine  required  a  report  from  bis- 
learned  friend  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  commissioners,  he  had  done  his  duty 
by  appealing  on  the  subject  to  the  highest 
law  authorities  of  Scotland. 

Mr.  Abcrcrombyt  in  explanation,  ob- 
served)  that  it  was  substantially  the  same 
thing.  From  whatever  source  the  inquiry 
proceeded,  it  was  evident  that  the  act  of 
government  was  in  hostility  to  the  opinion 
of  the  commissioners.  He  begged,  how* 
ever,  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  foreign  to  his  inten- 
tion than  to  intimate  any  thing  that  waa 
not  entirely  respectful  to  the  learned  lord.. 

Sir  «7.  Netoport  supported  the  necessity 
of  an  inquiry  into  the  constitution  of  the 
court  of  exchequer  in  Scotland.  It  waa 
evident  that  the  information  which  was  to- 
be  affiirded  on  the  subject,  was  absolutely 
forced  firom  government  by  the  observa.* 
tions  made  by  his  noble  friend*. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to» 

•  « 

Gibraltar.]    Mr.  f/tnn^,  before  he 
proceeded  to  the  motion  of  which  he  had    ^^ 
given  notice,  wished  to  correct  a  mistake    ^\ 
that  had  occurred  with  reference  to  one 
of  his  statements  yesterday  evening.'  He 
had  said  that  in  the  seventh  dasa  of  the 
civil  list  in  1815,  there  was  to  be  found  an 
expenditure  which  be  bsd  characterised 
as  useless,  namely,  Uie  sum  of  l,S72l.< 
payable  to  the  master  of  the  hawks,  no^t 
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llie  maaler  of  die  hornei  as  had  beta  er- 
fOBeooily  stated.    He  now  came  to  the 
qoettioa  of  iJie  rerenue  derived  from  Gib-> 
laltar.    He  had  on  a  former  occasion  sab- 
mitted  to  the  Hoose  a  motion  on  the  sub- 
jecty    which  motion  he  had  withdrawn, 
because  it  had  been  declared  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  oppositei  that  the  House 
iMd  no  r^t  to  interfere  with  the  revenue 
derived  iironi  Gibraltar,  and  that  it  never 
kad  so  inCerfered.    At  that  time  he  was 
BOt  sowell  prepared  to  meet  the  right  hon: 
cencleman.  But  he  was  now  able  to  inform 
Sun  and  the  House,  that  the  revenue  de- 
lived  Irom  Gibraltar  had  been  detailed  and 
laid  before  the  House  in  the  years  1794, 
1795,  1796,   and  1797.    In  a  note  at- 
tadied  to  Uie  returns  made  of  the  items 
of  the  surplus  of  the  Gibraltar  revenue, 
it  was  stated  that  an  account  of  its  appro- 
priatioD  would  be  laid  before  parliament. 
That  account,  however,  had  never  made 
ita  appearance.     It  was  not  only  material 
ao  obtain  tbisy  but  k  was  most  material 
aetiooslir  to    consider   the   principle  on 
which  toe  revenue  in  question  had  been 
raised.    For  bb  part,  be  had  always  been 
led  to  believe  that  his  majesty  had  no  right 
to  levy  tases  upon  any  part  of  his  subjects 
without  the  sanction  of  parliament.    Let 
the  House  also  consider  the  amount  of 
those  taxes  appropriated  to  the  civil  list. 
That  amount,  from  1760  to  1820  was 
124,896/.  being  8,070/.  per  annum.    The 
whole  amount  of  the  taxes  levied  on  Gib- 
lakar  during  the  last  sixty  years  was,  how- 
ever 860.000/.    The  House  ought  surely 
to  coDftder  how  filr  his  majesty  mtd  a  right 
Co  levy  Ibr  his  own  purposes  any  tax  on  a 
colony^    He  was  prepared  to  contend  that 
x>o  so«  right  existed,  and  that  all  taxation 
^n  the  scri>ject   not  sanctioned  by  that 
Jloase  was  a  breach  of  its  privileges.r    He 
begged  the  House  to  attend  to  one  circum- 
aCance*    The  right  hon.  gentleman  oppo- 
aiSe  refosed  to  assign  any  reasons  for  the 
snpropriation  of  the  sums  ki  question  to 
She  avil  list,  but  said  that  it  was  the  inn 
aaenioiial  oswe.    The  laet  did  not  bear 
Mt  the  right  boo.  gentleman  in  that  asser- 
aion.    Let  the  House  refer  to  the  original 
disuter  granted    in  the  reign  of  queen 
Asif>e,'soon  after  the  capture  of  Gibraltar 
lit  1704^   In  1705,  the  queen  in  oounoil 
4eelared,for  the  enoouragement  of  settlers 
maA  Craffekcfs  in  the  garrison,  that noduties 
abotsM  he  laid  on  ahips,  goods,  warehouses, 
Stc     Thja  declaration  had  the  effect  of 
ettrectiag  a  considerable  number  of  settlers 
a»  fhe  garrison.    The  remnswhiah  he 
VOL,  h 


wishied  to^  obtain  would  show  what  the 
amount  of  the  duties  levied  was,  ifotwith- 
standina  that  declaration  in  1760.  In 
1794,  the  amount  assessed  was  4,000/. 
The  House  would  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  it  had  since  increased  to  50,000/.  To 
the  revenue  derived  from  certain  small 
portions  of  land,  &c.  that  had  devolved 
to  the  Crown,  the  Crown  was  fairly  en« 
titled ;  but  the  imposition  of  local  taxes  to 
so  heavy  an  amount  was  disgraceful  and 
unwarrantable — He  proceeded  to  another 
most  serious  part  of  the  subject.  When 
Gibraltar  came  into  our  possession  the  in- 
habitants were  -  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
Csitholics;  and  our  government  being 
anxious  to  remove  them  1^  degrees,  and 
to  substitute  Protestants,  gave  to  the  latter 
superior  advantages  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  settle.  The  Catholics  were  sub- 
jected to  a  variety  "of  restrictions,  which 
continued  until  the  duke  of  Kent  becsme 
governor.  With  that  liberality  which  al- 
ways distinguished  his  royal  highness, 
who  felt  that  the  Catholics  ought  not  to 
remain  under  any  ban  of  that  nature,  he 
represented  to  government  its  impropriety 
and  its  incompatibility  with  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  the  garrison.  In  consequence, 
Mr.  Windham,  in  1807,  wrote  a  letter  to 
his  royal  highness,  audiorismg  the  aboK* 
tion  of  these  restrictions^  But  what 
would  the  House  say,  when  he  ioforaned 
them  that  minbters,  by  a  late  order  in 
council,  had  laid  a  tax  on  every  Catholic 
and  Jewish  inhabitant  of  the  garrison.  The 
will  of  such  individual  was  declared  to  be 
invalid  without  the  sanction  of  the  go- 
vernor ;  and  a  capitation  tax  of  ten  dollars 
a  year  was  imposed  upon  him— a  tax  exist- 
ing no  where  but  in  Turkey,  and  worthy  of 
Turkey!  But  what  he  thought  woukl 
surprise  the  House  was,  that,  exclusively 
of  all  that  he  had  mentioned,  duties  to 
the  amount  of  many  thousand  pounds  on 
almost  every  article  imported  into  Gib- 
raltar had  been  imposed.  On  ships  touch- 
ing there,  a  duty  was  levied.  On  a  ship 
of  S  masts,  12  dollars ;  on  one  of  2 
masts,  9  dollars;  on  smsller  vessels,  4| 
dollars.  This  was  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  original  charter.  During  the  year 
that  he  (Mr.  Hume)  was  at  Gibraltar, 
5,000  vessels  touched  at  that  port.  If  ihey 
merely  anchored  they  were  subject  to  the 
duty.  There  were  other  taxes  levied  by 
the  governor,  general  Don,  in  the  most 
arbitrary  manner,  and  without  even  the 
authority  of  nodnisters.  In  a  list  in  his 
possessieo,  it  appeared  ^t  there  was  one 
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(lie  would  not  My  tmproMr  in  its  object) 
imposed  in  1816,  of  9l/.  a  year  oo  every 
retail  wine  and  spirit  shop.    He  knew  he 
should  be  toM  by  the  right  hon.  gentle* 
iDim,  that  tlus  was  confirmed  two  yeers 
afterwards  by  an  order  in  council. — There 
were  other  taxee  imposed  by  general  Don 
on  eating-houses,  biiliard  tables,  fishing 
boats,  &c.,  and  he  was  almost  ashamed 
to  say  that  the  general  hod  sanctioned  the 
Bale  of  lottery  tickets,  without  the  au- 
thority of  government,  by  making  the 
venders  of  Spanish  lottery  tickets  par  a 
considerable  sua  for  a  licence.    Wnetner 
or  not  those  sums  had  been  brought  to 
the  public  account  he  could  not  say,  but 
he  knew  they  were  levied ;  and  he  had  in 
his  possession  five  or  six  of  general  Don's 
proclamations  on  the  subject.    This  prac^ 
lice  of  levying  taxes  ad  libitum^  and  i*e^ 
snitting  the  prodace  home  for  the  privy 
purse  of  his  majesty,  without  the  authority 
•f  parliament,  was,  in  his  opinion,  moift 
unconstitutional.    The   estaUtshment  of 
the  place  had  also  been  roost  unnecessarily 
increased.    He  really  believed  it  was  in- 
creased just  in  proportion  as  nnnisters 
found  it  convenient  to  extend  their  pa- 
tfonage.    He  would  give  the  House  some 
idea  of  the  amount  «f  the  increase,  in 
order  to  show  the  kind  of  economy  ob- 
served.   During  the  war  there  was  one 
town  major  in  Gibraltar ;  since  the  peaoe 
there  had  been  two.  During  the  war  there 
were   two  banrack  masters;  since   the 
peace  there  had  been  three.    Daring  the 
war  there  was  one  pratique  master ;  since 
the  peace  there  had  been  two.    Instead  of 
paving  and  keeping  the  j^arrison  in  repair, 
out  of  the  duties  levied  m  it,  large  sums 
had  been  at  various  times  voted  in  the 
d^srent   estimates  for    those    purposes, 
vriiile  the  money  was  all  remitted  to  the 
»rivy  purse.    Now  reall  v  this  appeared  to 
lim  to  be  a  question  demandmg  serious 
eonstdevation.    If  any  part  of  the  heredi- 
tary revenue  was  given  up  by  the  act  of  the 
irstof  his  late  majesty,  that  at  Gibraltar 
must  have  been  given  up  too.    It  wasuot, 
however,  simply  the  I2^fil0ltil.  that  had 
been  applied  to  the  privy  purse,  <but  the 
extravagant    establishment — contrary  to 
every  principle  of  economy — whidi  had 
been  kept  up,  to  which  the  attention  of 
parliament  ought  to  be  directed.    To  him 
the  system  appeared  to  be  most  illegal 
and  unconstitutional,' and  one  which  ought 
to  be  abdlished.    Not  any  part  of  the 
duties  raised  were  applied  to  purposes  ad- 
vantageous to  the  establichflneut.    Theve 
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were  Iw  Gibraltar  two  ^agogQea,  tw<» 
Roman  CathoUc  chapels,  and  one  Me« 
thodist  ehapel;  but   there  waa  not  one 
church  of  me  established  religion  of  thia 
country,  nor  was  there  one  sdiool  con- 
ducted upon  the  principles  of  that  per- 
suasion.   He    would    go   Ikrther— -there 
was  not  on  the  rock  any  eetablishoreat 
^HNtt  whieh  any  Protestant  could  recdve 
that  religious  consolation  which  he  re- 
quired.— Ho  would  now  again  advert  to 
the  revenues  of  that  place,  as  well  as  to 
the  manner  of  their  eollectioo.    These 
retinues  were  collected  at  a  grievous  ex« 
pense.    The  recent  appointments,  too,  to 
publk;  offices,  were  against  a  poeltive  act 
of  parliament.    The  act  to  which  he  al« 
luded  was  one  which  provided  agmnst  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  any  office  by 
deputy.    Mr.  Wickham  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
had  been  appointed  a  reeeiver  of  eertaio 
branches  of  revenue,  and  thb  office  be 
discharged  by  deputy.    He  only  men* 
tiooed  Sie  name  of  this  gentleman  as  an 
instaBce  of  the  manv  which  he  could  pro- 
duce, and  whether  nis  case  came  witniR, 
or  was  previous  to  the  act  to  which  he  at- 
ludedi  would  be  shown  upon  the  inquhy 
which  he  proposed.^— The  hon.  member 
went  en  to  state,  that  not  long  ago  there 
was  but  one  oommissary  of  stores  in  Gib- 
raltar ;  at  present  they  had  three.    Not 
long  since  they  had  not  a  commiesloner  of 
accounts ;  now  they  had  three.    During 
the  war  a   military  secretary  was   en« 
ployed;  since  the  peace   he  had   beee 
struck  off;  but  he  was  retained  as  traoa« 
later  of  languages,  with  the  continuance 
of  his  previous  salary  and  emoluments.  He 
would  not  farther  detain  the  House  at 
present.    He  had  three  motions  to  make : 
—The  first  was,  "  for  a  Return  of  all  the 
Taxes  and  Duties  levied  in  Gibraltar  iu 
the  years  1800  and  1818.''    These  twe 
perioids  would  be  sufficient  to  sliow  to  the 
House  the  nature  and  increase  of  the  re- 
venue of  that  country.    His  nest  motfOA 
was,  ><  for  the  Production  of  an  Account 
of  the  number  and  nature  of  the  varioua 
Offices  and  Establishments  at  Gibraller» 
with  the  Amount  of  the  Salaries  and  Bmo- 
•luments  received  by  the  different  Func- 
tionaries in  1800  and  in  1818.^    Thia 
would  show  to  the  House,  bow  far  the 
sjrstem  of  economy,  which  was  now  coq«> 
aidered  the  order  of  the  day,  was  attended 
to.    His  third  motion  was  *<  for  a  Return 
of  the  Amount  of  tlM  Revenues  of  6lb^ 
rakar  fleii  1780  up  to  18fl0|  distinguish^ 
ing'each  year  ^  e^ielfo  aa  Account  of  iW 
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Garrison  aad  other  Expenses,  together 
with  the  revenues  transmitted  to  this 
country.'* 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  he  did  not  rise  to  oppose  the  motion ; 
indeed,  he  had  not,  with  the  exception  of 
a  slight  akeration,  any  objection  to  pro* 
jduce  the  whole  of  the  accounts  moved  for. 
He  ^ould  not,  however,  help  complainiog 
jof  the  uncandid  manner  in  which  the  boo. 
xnember  bad  charged  both  the  governor 
of  Gibraltar  and  his  majesty's  coancily  in 
jthe  course  of  his  speech,  with  extravi^ 
gance  and  extortion.  He  did  not  wish, 
at  present,  to  go  at  length  into  this  ques- 
tion»  as  a  proper  period  would  arrive  for 
its  discusHon.  But  he  hoped  members 
would  reserve  their  opinions  until  that 
discussion  came  fiurly  before  them.  With 
reapect  to  what  the  hon.  member  had  said 
relative  to  the  ripht  of  tlie  Crown  over 
^nqCtered  coloniesi  he  conceived  that 
there  was  no  principle  of  the  law  of*  na- 
tions more  generally  admitted  than  that 
which  transferred  to  the  conquering  sove- 
reign the  r^hts  exercised  ever  such  colony 
by  that -power  to  which  it  previously  be- 
longed. He  did  not  mean  to  object  to 
the  first  or  second  resolutions;  but  to  the 
third,  he  would,  if  it  were  not  altered, 
propose  an  amendment,  which  was,  that 
the  whole  account  for  the  time  mentioned 
ahodd  be  produced,  without  specifying 
tlie  items  from  year  to  year*  He  wished 
at  the  same  time  to  observe,  that  there 
waa  not  any  foreign  port  in  which  similar 
duties  to  those  complained  of  were  not 
exacted.  The  right  hon.  member  made 
some  observatioDS  relative  to  certain  sums 
remitted  from  Gibraltar,  and  received  by 
bia  late  majesty. 

Sir  •/.  MaekirUoih^  having  had  occasion 
to  kaow  something  of  the  administration 
of affiurs  in  Gibraltar,  and  beioe  acquainted 
with  certain  circumstances  relating  to  the 
mode  of  making  impositions  on  the  inha- 
bitants;,  could  not  but  say  that  their  rights 
had  not  been  treated  with  that  regard  and 
respect  which  in  justice  should  have  been 
extended  to  them.    At  the  same  time,  he 
meant  to  admit,  that  his  majesty's  govern- 
nent,  in  the  revision  of  the  order  in  coun- 
cil, to  which  allusion  had  been  made,  had 
manifested  a  very  commendable  anxiety 
to  do  all  they  could  to  rectify  a  measure 
which  ho  looked  upon  as  improvident  and 
bad*     He  oould  not,  however^  agree  in 
{h^  intoriMeuuIon  of  the  law  of  nations 
vrhich  bad  heen  given  hj  the  right  hon. 
geatleniaDy  and  which|  failing  from  a  per- 
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son  of  such  high  authority,  was  likely  to 
mislead  those  who  had  not  considered  the 
subject.  He  could  not  conceive  any  prin- 
ciple of  the  law  of  nations  which  bore  out 
the  assertion,  that  the  power  vested  in  an 
absolute  prince  became,  in  case  of  con* 
quest,  equally  vested  in  a  king  whose 
power  was  not  absolute.  The  law  of  na« 
tions  only  related  to  the  regulation  of  cer- 
tain connexions  between  different  nations, 
and  could  not  decide  what  power  should 
be  exercised  by  a  state  over  any  territory 
it  conquered.  That  depended  on  the 
law  and  constitution  ot  the  country. 
With  respect  to  the  law  and  coOf- 
stitution  of  this  country,  he  would  state, 
that  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  who 
was  so  conversant  with  questions  of  this 
kind,  recollected  the  case  of  Campbell 
and  Hall,  he  would  find  that  it  was  a  very 
disputed  point  indeed,  with  whom  the 
right  of  legislation  over  a  conquered  ter* 
ritory  rested.  That»  in  one  point  of  view, 
it  rested  with  the  king  was  certain ;  bus 
whether  the  king  in  council,  or  the  king 
in  parliament,  had  not,  as  he  took  it,  been 
yet  decided  by  those  grave  authorities 
whose  opinions  on  matters  of  such  import«> 
ance  were  looked  up  to  as  conclusive.  If 
his  hon.  friend,  whose  laborious  attention 
to  this  and  other  subjects  which  lay  out 
of  the  way  of  the  general  pursuits  and 
studies  of  the  members  of  that  House,  and 
for  which  he  deserved  the  public  thanks ; 
if  he  would  take  a  sus^estioo  from  him, 
he  would  rather  advise  mm  to  accept  the 
proposal  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, reserving  to  himself  the  right  of 
making  a  more  extensive  motion  at  a  fu- 
ture period.  He  thought  the  accounts 
offered  to  be  furnished  would  be,  in  a  ge- 
neral point  of  view,  imperfect;  although, 
perhaps,  for  the  purposes  of  the  approach- 
ing discussion,  they  might  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Goulburn  complained  of  the  un- 
candid course  that  had  been  taken  by  the 
hon.  gentleman  in  bringing  forward  this 
question.  He  protested  against  the  state- 
ment which  he  had  made,  and  which 
tended  to  impeach  the  character  of  indi- 
viduals, when  merely  moving  for  a  return 
of  the  amount  of  revenue  raised  at  Gi- 
braltar. He  protested  against  such  a 
course,  because  those  charges  could  not 
be  contradicted  at  the  moment.  He  had 
no  difficulty  in  saying,  that,  throughout 
the  long  reign  of  bis  late  m^esty,  every 
disposition  had  been  shown  to  attend  to 
the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  one 
band|  and  to  support  the  just  rights  of 
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ihii  country  on  the  other.  The  hen* 
gentleman  had  stated  that  he  was  ready 
to  prove  his  charge*-*he  (Mr.  G.)  was  no 
less  ready  to  show  that  they  were  not  weH 
founded.  The  hoo.  gentleman  observed, 
that  he  had  resided  at  Gibraltar,  it  had 
also  been  his  fortune  to  have  lived  there, 
and  he  could  therefore  speak  particularly 
to  some  circumstances.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman asserted  that,  though  Jews,  Me- 
thodists, and  Roman  Catholics  had  places 
of  worship  there,  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  were  not  furnished 
with  a  building  for  the  performance  of 
their  religious  duties.  This  was  not  the 
case.  Whether  from  his  being  more  in 
the  habit  of  going  to  church  than  the  hon. 
member^  or  from  what  other  cause,  he 
knew  not ;  but  certain  it  was  that  he  found 
a  Protestant  place  of  worship  at  Gibraltar, 
and  went  regularly  to  church  every  Sun- 
day. The  building  was  not  a  very  exten- 
sive one,  but  it  was  commensurate  with 
^e  size  of  the  plaee,  and  the  number  of 
Protestant  inhabiumts.  He  had  seen  the 
troops  mustered  in  it  attending  divine 
service ;  and  perhaps  he  might  recal  it  to 
the  hon*  gentleman's  mind,  by  mention- 
ing the  monuments  that  were  raised  in  it 
to  the  memory  of  several  officers  who  had. 
fallen  in  the  naval  service.  There  were 
other  parts  of  the  hon.  gentleman's  speech 
which  he  could  meet  and  refute  on  grounds 
equally  satisfactory. 

Colonel  Dalrymple  said,  the  inhabitants 
of  Gibraltar  were,  for  the  most  part, 
Roman  Catholics,  Genoese,  or  foreigners 
of  that  description,  and  Jews ;  an  exten- 
sive church  was  not,  therefore,  necessary. 
But  there  was  a  Protestant  place  of  wor- 
ship, and  he  had  attended  cnurch  for  two 
years,  in  that  edifice  there  was  no  want 
of  room  for  those  who  pleased  to  attend 
divine  service.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
garrison  of  Gibraltar  would  thank  the 
non.  gentleman,  if  they  were  burthened 
with  a  tax  for  the  erection  of  a  church. 
There  were  other  inaccuracies  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  hon.  gentleman,  which,  at  a 
proper  period,  he  would  point  out. 

The  first  and  second  motions  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Hume  waA,  he  had,  in  order  to 
meet  the  objection  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  made  the  alteration  wiiich 
he  had  suggested  in  the  third  motion. 
That  alteration  had,  4iowever,  defeated  a 
very  considerable  part  of  the  object  he 
had  in  view,  which  was,  to  ascertain  the 
anmial  amount  of  revenue  coUeeted  in  a 
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certain  number  of  years,  fo  order  to  show 
the  House  where  taxation  had  begun; 
which  would  not  be  affected  by  the  ac- 
count that  would  be  laid  before  it.  It 
was  said  that  his  statements  were  erro^ 
neous ;  but  at  the  proper  time  he  would 
prove  the  truth  of  every  charge  he  had 
made.  The  charge  of  liaving  acted  un- 
candidly  would  apply  much  better  to  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who  had  ion* 
puted  words  to  him  which  he  had  never 
used.  With  respect  to  the  <]^uibble  about 
Protestant  chapels,  the  admiasion  of  the 
hon.  gentlemen  themselves  was,  that  no 
regular  place  of  Protestant  worship  ex* 
isted.  He  knew  there  was  a  carrisoa 
chapel.  He  had  himself  attended  divine 
worship,  when,  he  believed,  it  was  per* 
formed  at  governor  Catnpbeli's  house; 
but  there  was  no  regular  Protestant  cha« 
pel  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

The  third  motion,  as  amended,  was  thett 
agreed  tOp 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Friday^  May  5. 

INSOLVENT  Debtors.]  Lord  Auck^m 
land  rose  to  move  for  a  committee  to  take 
into  consideration  the  state  of  the  Insol- 
vent Debtors  laws  in  England.  It  being 
understood  to  be  the  wisn  of  their  lord- 
ships, that  such  a  committee  should  be 
appointed,  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
trouble  the  House  with  any  observations 
upon  the  subject.  In  consequence  of  an 
unfortunate  omission  in  the  act  of  last  ses- 
sion for  continuing  the  expiring  laws,  the 
operations  of  the  Insolvent  act  hi^d  been 
suspended,  and  the  effect  had  been  the 
filling  of  the  prisons  of  the  metropolis  to  an 
extent  frightful  to  contemplate,  and  pro- 
ducing an  imminent  danger  of  infectious 
diseases.  If  to  avoid  this  evil  it  should 
be  thought  expedient  that  the  debtor, 
through  misfortune  and  not  fraud,  should 
not  be  liable  to  the  imprisonment  to  which 
he  was  now  subjected ;  it  would  of  course 
be  considered  just,  that  the  creditor  should 
have  additional  means  afforded  him  of 
making  the  property  of  the  debtor  avail- 
able, as  a  security,  instead  of  that  which 
he  now  had  upon  bis  person.  It  wa9 
chiefly  to  this  point  that  he  intended  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  committee.  His 
lordship  moved  for  the  appointment  of  i^ 
committeei  which  was  ordered. 
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Friday  f  May  5. 

Machinxst — Pbtitiok  from  Wilt- 
iHiRB.^  Mr.  BeneU  presented  a  petitioo, 
signed  by  upwards  of  6,000  nersons , 
^iefly  dothiers,  dothworkers  and  mani^ 
factaren  of  Wiltshire  (as  a  poof  of  the 
respectability  of  whoody  the  non.  member 
aaid,  that  among  the  names  were  those  of 
eleten  magistrates,  one  of  whom  was  the 
cbiimian  of  the  quarter  sessions),  com« 
plaining  of  the  number  of  manufacturers 
who,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction 
of  machinery  and  other  causes,  had  been 
driven  out  of  work,  and  were  compelled 
to  have  recourse  for  subsistance  to  the  pa- 
rochial rates.  He  could  assure  the  House 
that  this  petition  did  not  proceed  from  any 
political  motive*  There  was  no  radical 
feeling  in  Wiltdiire.  Among  the  manu- 
facturera  of  that  county,  numerous  as  they 
were,  there  existed  no  inclination  to  en- 
courage sedition,  or  to  obtain  a  remedy 
for  the  evils  which  they  suffered,  except 
by  legal  means.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
that  this  petition  wotild  be  favourably  re- 
ceived by  tho  House ;  and,  however  difii* 
cult  the  subject,  that  the  House  would 
feel  the  necessity  of  taking  every  possible 
means  of  mitigating  the  distress  experi- 
enced, not  only  by  the  petitioners,  but  by 
the  agricuitund  labourers,  who  looked  to 
parKament  for  some  alleviation  of  their 
case.— The  petition  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Droits  of  the  Crowk,  kc.'^    Mr. 
Srtmdum  said,  that  in  rising  to  bnng  be- 
fore the  House  the  important  subject  of 
which  he  had  given  notice,— important, 
in  so  far  as  it  was  inseparably  connected 
with  the  question  of  the  civil  list, — ^he 
Cruated  they  would  give  him  credit,  when 
be  assured  them  it  was  very  far  from  his 
intention  to  trespass  more  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  upon  their  time  and  at- 
tention. They  would  be  the  more  disposed 
ao  to  give  him  credit,  when  he  begged 
leave  to  remind  them  that  the  bringing 
forward  this  question  upon  the  present 
occasion  was  in  reality  none  of  his  seek- 
ing*      But  he  stoou  pledged  to  submit 
J  t    to  their  consideration,  and  particularly 
hy  wbat  passed  hi  181^,  in  case  his  ma- 
jesty'' ministers  should  think  proper  to 
omit  it  hi  tbeirarrangements.  He  appealed 
to  the  recollection  of  honourable  gentle- 
men, wbether  he  had  not  given  that  notice, 
or  rather  whether  he  had  not  been  driven 
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into  it  with  unfeigned  reluctance,  entreat- 
ing the  right  hon.  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  to  submit  himself  some  suitable 
proposition,  which,  coming  immediately 
from  the  ministers  of  the  Crown— directed 
bv  their  superior  information,  and,  above 
ail,  backed  by theirtnfluencein  thst  House 
might  afford  the  means  of  an  arrangement 
beneficial  to  the  public,  and  agreeable 
to   all  parties  concerned.      He  begged 
also  to  observe,  that  it  was  equally  far 
from  his  intention,  on  the  present  occasiofn 
to  suggest  any  thing  to  the  House,  either 
with  the  view— he  would  not  merely  say 
—of  compassing  the  degradation  of  the 
royal  dignity,  but  even  of  abridging  those 
rights  which  were  the  rights  andprivileges 
of  the  Crown,  in  any  one  the  roost  mi« 
nute  point,  not  only  of  what  might  be 
deemed  necessary  in  supporting  its  weight 
in  the  constitution,  but  of  those  also  which 
were  necessary  to  its  dignity  and  just 
splendor.     If  at  any  one  period  of  our 
history  it  would  have  been  next  to  criminal 
to  have  endeavoured  to  deprive  the  exe- 
cutive government  of  that  which  was  re- 
quisite to  its  own  maintenance  and  ho- 
nour—and without  honour  it  could  not  be 
maintained— if  they  were  necessary  to 
the  peace  and  good  government  of  the 
country  (for  which  the  executive  govern- 
ment was  entirely  in  trust),  it  would  be 
altogether  criminal   to  attempt  such  a 
measure  in  times  like  the  present ;  for  he 
went  as  far  as  any  man,  as  far,  he  hoped 
as  any  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  in  de- 
claring that  these  were  not  times  in  which 
it  became  any  lover  of  his  country  to 
tamper  with  the  existing  institutions  of 
that  country.    He  desired  the  support  of 
no  gentleman  to  the  resolution  with  which 
he  intended  to  conclude,  but  upon  the 
previous  performance  of  this  condition  by 
nimself— that  he  should  prove  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  who  voted  with  him,  that 
the  measure  he  should  propose  was  not 
only  safe  but  expedient*-that  it  not  only 
did  not  degrade  the  Crown,  but  that  it 
manifestly  tended  to  augment  its  dignity 
—that  it  was  founded  on  precedent  con- 
formable   with     principle,    and    steered 
within  the  strictest  lines  of  sound  consti- 
tutional practice. 

Without  further  preface  he  would  now 
proceed,  endeavouring  to  bring  himself 
within  the  limits  he  had  already  marked 
out.  He  should  assume  (and  he  thought 
he  might  safely  do  so,  after  the  subject 
hsd  been  so  frequently  before  the  House) 
that  it  was  needless  for  him  to  enter  into 
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any  didaetto  explaaatioii  of  the  origio«  n«- 
ture»  history,  or  eoonsout  amoont  of  the 
funcU  embraced  by  the  papen  upon  the 
table.    He  should  conclude  that  all  who 
beard  him  were  possessed  of  sufficieat  in- 
formatioo  on  these  topics,  ana  he  would 
therefore  oroceed   to  esublish,   as   be 
pledged  himself  to  be  able  to  do,  that 
some   such  arrangement   as  be   should 
auggest  was  called  for  by  the  situation  in 
vhioh  the  country  now  found  itself.    It 
was  ao  old  and  confirmed  aoajum.of  our 
coMtitutioo,  sanctioned  bv  the  opinions  of 
Ihe  greatest  lawyers,  both  on  the  beach 
and  at  the  bar,  supported  by  the  whole 
current  of  the  most  venerable  authorities, 
that  the  Crown,  as  such,  was  incapable  of 
possessing  separate    property— -in   other 
words  that  the  king  was  anciently  held  to 
possess  all  the  lancb  he  held,  jure  corona 
—they    were   called     saora    pairimonia 
cortma:   even  lands  which  he  possessed 
in  his  private  character,  before  the  demise 
of  the  crown,  were  forthwith  deemed  to 
be  holden  jartf  corona.     Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, the  case  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster; 
before  the  crown  devolved  to  him,  he  was 
seised  of  certain  lands  in  his  own  right  as 
a  private  baron,  but  the  law  of  England 
held  that  the  moment  he  became  king  hu 
private  rights  merged  in  his  public  capa- 
city—he was  no  longer  a  terre  tenantf  but 
he  retained  his  possessions  as  holden  by 
right  of  the  crown  of  England*  Moreover, 
even  if  a  statute  gave  lands  or  any  other 
species  of  property  to  the  king  without 
naming  that  it  was  given  to  him  as  kioff, 
it  had  been  held  that  he  could  only  retam 
them  by  right  of  the  Crown.  The  law  upon 
this  subject  was  quite  clesr,  it  was  indis* 
putable ;  and  he  would  defy  the  other  side 
of  the  House  to  produce  a  single  dictum 
of  a  single  lawjrer,  ancient  or  modern,  to 
the  contrary  :  in  fact,  no  man  acquainted 
even  with  the  mere  elements  of  the  con- 
stitution would  dispute  for  a  moment  the 
solidity  of  what  he  had  just  advanced. 
He  only  wished  to  mention  one  remarkable 
instance,  to  show  how  far  this  principle 
had  been  carried;  and  it  was  the  more  in 
point,  as  it  related  immediately  to  the 
very  property  now  in  question.    All  trea* 
sure  had  been  held  to  be  by  so  high  a 
title  merely  the  property  of  the  Crown, 
that  it  had  been  deemed  impossible  for  the 
king  to  make  any  grant  or  it,  excepting 
under  the  privy  seal,  or  great  seal  of  the 
realm ;  and  the  opinion  of  the  highest  law 
authorities  provea,  that  one  branch  of  the 
v^ry  revenue  noir  under  consideration  wn 
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«  viewed  precisely  in  this  light.  He  alluded 
to  the  opinions  given  by  the  chief  justices 
oT  thecourt  of  Kmg's^nchand  Common- 
pleas,  and  the  chief  baron  of  the  Eache- 
quer,  in  the  dispute  between  James  Ik 
and  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  as  to  some 
property  claimed  by  the   latter  in  old 
Atores-^that   antiquated   muhum   ecsola 
fuettio  of  old  stores*    This  formed  one  of 
the  latest  and  best  precedents  he  should 
have  to  suhnsit  to  induce  the  House  to 
adopt  bis  proposition.     Under  his  sign- 
manual,  the  king  had   granted   eartaia 
quantities  of  old  gun  barrels,  rusty-blades, 
old  powder,  and  rotten  cartridge-paper, 
on  the  preservation  of  which,  it  was  now 
argued  by  the  other  side,  the  dignity  of 
the  sovereign   so  essentially  depended. 
The  earl  of  Devonshire  accordingly  pot 
in  his  claim  for  a  fulfilment  of  the  grant 
against  the  king's   executors,   and  lord 
Coke,  who  reported  the  case,  used  the 
following  words  upon  the  subject  :*-*<  that 
the  treasure  of  the  Crown"  f such  as  old 
storey    treasure   trove,  and  the  like,) 
*<  being  the  ligament  of  peace,  the  pre- 
server of  the  honour  and  safety  of  the 
realm,  and  the  sinews  of  war  (esteant  le 
ligament  de  peace,*  le  preserver  del  honor 
et  safetie  del  realme,  et  les  sinewes  de 
guerre,)  are  in  such  high  esiimation  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  and,  with  otlier  valuable 
chattels,  are  so  necessary  and  incident  to 
the  Crown,  that  they  shall  go  witli  it  to 
the  king's  successor,  and  not  to  his  execu- 
tors/' and,  further  on,  he  added,  that  the 
only  warrant  sufficient  to  pass  such  tree* 
sure  must  be  under  the  great  seal,  or 
privy  seal  of  the  realm.     This  great  au- 
thority, reported  by  such  a  man  as  lord 
Coke,  was  of  itself  worth  a  hundred  lesser 
cases  to  the  same  effect.     But  he  could 
not  help  adverting  to  one  other,  quite  as 
remarkable,  in  the  time  of  lord  Clarendon, 
when    the  old    constitutional    principles 
were  somewhat  relaxed.     The  reign  of 
James  ist,  formed  one  of  the  best  periods 
of  our  history,  as  far  as  regarded  the 
struggle  between  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  executive  government,  on  the  in- 
valuable principle  of  a  constitutional  jea- 
lousy of  the  Crown.    But  in  lord  Claren- 
don's time   some   relaxation   of  ancient 
strictness  had  taken  place;  yet  even  then 
the  same  law  had  been  uniformly  main- 
tained.   The  case  brought  forward  at  this 
period  referred  to  certain  prises    taken 
from  the  Dutch,  which  the  king,  under  his 
siffn-manual,  had  granted  to  lord  AaUe^j 
afterwards  lord  Shaftesbury^      On  .  ttu4 
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■objed  lord  Clarendon  remonitrated,  and 
boMlT  uwd  the  ngnal  language  of  the  con- 
atitudon:  he  told  the  king,  «'ifatrea- 
anrer  hath  the  keeping  any  treaiare  be- 
longing to  your  migeaty,  widioat  moat 
formalTy  accounting  for  the  same,  your 
majesty  might  bemostdbominably  ooiened 
in  yodr  grants ;  nor  is  there  any  other 
wa¥  of  avoiding  it,  bat  by  issniog  them 
eitner  under  the  ataA  seal  or  uo&r  the 
privy  seal.'*  And  when  lord  Ashley,  on 
his  own  behalf,  represented  (be  matter  to 
lord  Clarendon,  the  answer  was'  not  more 
courteouB.  He  told  him  ^  that  this  was 
an  unusual  and  an  unnatural  privilege ;  and 
as  il  was  so,  so  could  it  never  be  allowed 
in  any  court  of  exchequer,  which  would 
exact  from  him  accounts  both  of  charge 
and  discharge ;  and  if  you,  lord  Ashley 
(he  added^,  think  of  depending  on  the  ex* 
eroption  given  you  from  accounting  under 
his  majesty's  sign-manual,  you  may  live  to 
repent  the  day  you  did  so. 

Thus  much  would  suffice  to  show  how 
sacred  the  principle  of  the  constitution 
had  been,  tnat  the  king  could  have  no 
property  independent  of  parliament,  and 
could  never  allow  the  issue  of  any  of  his 
treasure  without  rendering  the  individual 
accountable  to  the  exchequer.  The  House 
would  probably  ask  when  the  first  inroad 
was  made  upon  this  constitutional  princi- 
ple, and  he  was  sorry  to  say,  that  it  was  so 
recent  as  to  be  within  memory :  it  was 
madeby  Mr.  Pitt,  not  longer  ago  than  1799, 
when,  for  the  first  time,  the  sovereign,  his 
heirs  and  successors  (for  he  grieved  to  say 
that  the  enactment  was  perpetual),  were 
enabled  to  have  property  in  lands  and 
chattels,  and  to  deal  with  it  as  their  own, 
by  disposing  of  it  by  will  or  otherwise.  So 
completely  were  the  whole  of  the  ancient 
constitutional  principles  upset  by  this  bill, 
that  a  doctrine  was  introduced,  eermane 
indeed  to  the  matter  now  before  the 
House,  which  showed  how  those  who 
now  supported  so  strenuously  and  so 
anxiously  the  dignity  of  the  crown  were, 
at  the  period  to  which  lie  alluded,  willing 
to  lower  it  in  a  nsanner  that  lord  Clarendon 
would  have  thought  little  short  of  profa- 
nation. What  would  lord  Clarendon,  or 
any  of  oar  old  constitutional  lawyers, 
have  said,  if  they  could  have  seen  the  act 
of  which  he  was  now  speaking,  which  em- 
powered  the  king  not  only  to  dispose  of 
his  crown  tends,  but  to  expend  all  the 
money  he  might  he  d>le  to  amass  in  the 
ywetiaso  of  new  property  of  all  kinds, 
mkkkf  liho  a  eonnran  private  individual, 
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ho  alight  bargain  or  sell  again  at  a  profit 
•--aught  gife  away  in  rewards  to  favoa« 
rites^might  dispose  of  even  to  enemies 
—or,  pro  UttOOf  setting  the  votes  of  par* 
liament  at  defiance,  might  defimt  the 
whole  system  and  policy  of  the  constitu- 
tion ?  But  what  would  have  been  the  as- 
tonishment of  the  venerable  authorities  he 
had  mentioned,  if  they  had  seen  one  step 
further  taken,  still  more  monstrous  and 
injurious  in  its  consequences  f  What 
wouki  they  have  said  to  powers  given  to 
the  king,  even  to  hold  copyholds,  and 
thus  to  become  the  tenant  of  his  own 
subject  ?  Well,  indeed,  might  those  who 
had  accomplished  this  degnuling  innova- 
tion talk  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
Crown,  its  mcient  privileges,  and  its  im<- 
posing  lustre ;  and,  on  the  opening  of  a 
new  parliament,  in  a  new  reign  refuse  to 
enter  upon  the  subject,  because  it  was 
inconsbtent  with  the  veneration 
the  nation  owed  to  its  rightfkil 
reign! 

tfo  much  for  the  general  question 
of  the  treasury  of  the  Crown.  With 
regard  to  the  particular  funds  in  ques- 
tion, ho  was  equally  firmly  established 
on  the  (^nions  and  decisions  of  the  ablest 
lawyers.  He  begged  it  to  be  obserred, 
that  he  was  not  going  all  lengths  in  argu*- 
ing  this  question,  because,  for  a  reason 
he  should  presently  give,  though  he  had 
never  heard  it  from  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  he  was  disposed  to  allow  that,  if 
the  Crown  was  now  deprived  of  these 
funds,  some  compensation  ought  to  be 
afibrded.  It  was  well  known  thst  in  ancient 
times,  out  of  these  resources  and  other 
branches  of  the  hereditary  revenue,  over 
which  pariiament  had  no  direct  control, 
the  Crown  was  bound  not  only  to  maintain 
its  own  splendor,  but  to  provide  for  all 
public  servants :  by  degrees  various  aKe* 
nations  of  property,  the  gradual  disuse  of 
feudal  customs,  and  other  causes,  had 
rendered  its  revenue  inadequate  for  these 
purposes,  and  it  became  necessary  for  the 
Crown  to  resort  to  pariiament  for  sums  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  particular  occa- 
sions—a most  useful  necessity ;  for  far  be 
it  from  him  not  to  admit  that  the  liberties 
of  the  country  depended  upon  the  gra- 
dual abandonment,  step  by  step,  of  the 
more  profitable,  t^  the  more  vexatious, 
and  of  the  most  ancient  parts  of  the  re* 
sources  of  the  Crown,  and  their  gradual 
merger  in  the  constitutional  pariiamentary 
revenue  now  granted  by  both  Houses* 
But  of  old|  certain  reveMies  were  given 
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to  the  CrowDy  not  merely  for  the  _ 
caitoD  of  the  individual  who  wore  the 
eotigos  of  royalty^  but  were  vested 
in  him  that  he  might  be  able  to  defray 
the  expeniea  of  his  government.  Ife 
would  not  refer  the  House  to  more 
than  one  authority  oo  this  point*  because 
the  position  was  so  clear  and  indisputable* 
that  it  needed,  in  truth,  no  support  be- 
yond the  common  knowledge  and  com** 
mon  sense  of  every  man.  Lord  Coke 
held  that  wreck  belonged  to  the  Crown 
ex  necewUUe  rei,  because  it  must  belong 
to  somebody,  and  because  there  wss  no 
other  owner :  but  other  authorities  viewed 
it  in  a  different  light ;  they  held  •<  that 
the  Crown  was  entitled  to  wreck  because 
the  lung  was  bound  to  keep  the  narrow 
seas  dear  of  pirates:  and  wreck,  and 
other  such  perquisites,  were  necessary  for 
that  purpose."  The  same  doctrine  had 
been  laid  down  by  some  of  the  judges, 
who  decided  the  case  of  Ship-money. 
They  decided,  that  treasure  trove^  royal 
fish,  &c.  were  the  property  of  the  Crown, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to  defend 
the  narrow  seas  and  coasts  of  the  realm. 
Justice  Crawley  was,  however,  one  of  the 
doubters  upon  this  point ;  for  he  reason- 
ed, that  royal  fish  were  not  the  property 
of  the  Crown  on  this  account — ^because 
they  were  too  snaall,  and  below  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  king,  upon  such  condi- 
tions. Yet  they  had  not  been  found  too 
small  for  the  Crown  in  respect  to  its  dig- 
nity. This  was  rather  a  refinement  of 
the  learned  judge ;  yet,  according  to  him, 
the  sturgeon  and  the  whale  were  all  too 
small.  Had  he  lived  to  our  times  to  see 
the  droits  of  Admiralty,  from  the  body  of 
a  whale  or  the  tail  of  a  sturgeon,  swelled 
to  many,  many  millions  of  money,  he 
would  not  have  argued  that  they  were  too 
small  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Crown., 
He  wished  not  to  be  misunderstood :  he 
admitted,  that  as  the  law  now  stood,  a 
great  change  had  taken  place  in  the  ma- 
naseroent  of  the  revenue  of  the  Crown. 
It  had  no  longer  to  perform  the  duty  of 
governing  the  country  at  home,  of  de- 
fending it  from  foreign  foes  out  of  its  own 
exclusive  resources.  Step  by  step,  one 
after  another,  the  burthen  of  each  branch 
of  the  public  expenditure  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  Crown  and  laid  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  people.  Yet,  extraordi- 
nary as  it  might  seem,  though  the  king 
paid  nothing  towards  the  defence  of  his 
subjects,  nothing  towards  driving  pirates 
from   the   seas^   nothing    towards    the 


*■  taition  and  good  government  of  the 
realm,"  (as  it  was  worded  in  the  statute 
of  Henry  8th),  he  still  kept  the  whole 
ansottnt  of  his  revenues  from  the  droits  of 
admiralty,  amounting  in  the  last  reign  to 
not  less  than  lS,7OO,O0tf.  In  one  sen- 
tence, this  was  the  beginning,  middle,  and 
end  of  his  argument.  He  had  already 
said  that  he  was  in  favour  of  compensa- 
tion ;  since,  in  his  view,  to  adhere,  under 
existing  circimistanees,  to  the  strict  letter 
of  the  law,  as  it  regarded  the  Crown,  or 
any  other  ^eat  public  corporation,  would 
be  the  height  of  injustice :  in  the  worda 
of  the  antiquated  law  maxim,  the  greatest 
injury  or  mjustice  often  arose  out  of  a 
close  adherence  to  the  line  of  justice. 
Discretion  might  reouire,  that  tliat  which 
had  been  long  estaolished,  even  though 
no  legal  title  could  be  shown,  should  not 
be  disturbed :  mere  prudence,  if  not  a 
regard  for  the  safety  of  the  constitution* 
might  render  it  unfit  to  vary  what  had 
been  settled  for  ages;  and  if  he  found 
himself  supported  by  analogy  in  another 
case,  his  opinion  in  this  respect  would  be 
more  confirmed. 

He  was  aware  that  on  thia  subject  he 
difiered  from  some  of  his  hon.  frieods» 
but  his  opinion  was  in  favour  of  compen- 
sation, and  he  supported  it  by  the  recol- 
lection of  a  case  exactly  parallel.  He 
took  his  analogy  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  public  had  dealt  with  another 
great  corporation ;  and  the  House  would 
bear  in  mind  that  the  point  he  was  dis- 
cussing was,  the  propriety  of  allowing  a 
claim  in  opposition  to  the  strict  legal 
letter  of  right,  as  it  respected  the  mo- 
narch, that  great  civil  corporation.  If  he 
could  show  uiat  there  was  a  great  analogy 
between  this  civil  corporation,  as  respect- 
ed the  droits  of  the  Admiralty,  and  an 
ecclesiastical  corporation— the  Church  of 
England  as  respected  tithes-- he  thought 
he  should  go  far  to  satisfy  many  gentle- 
men that  compensation  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed. The  House  was  probably  aware 
that  the  clergy  were  bur^ned  with  the 
support  of  the  poor,  which,  in  fact,  had 
occasioned  the  fourfold  division  of  the 
tithes.  By  degrees  it  was  found  that 
they  were  inadequate  to  the  purpose, 
more  especially  after  the  dissolution*  of 
the  monasteries  under  Henry  8th.  The 
great  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  paupers 
was  thus  so  much  diminished,  that  it  was 
not  thought  just  to  keep  the  tithe -holders 
to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law.  The  claioa 
was  therefore  tacitly^  aad  but  tacitly* 
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ifctpianrf  bj  the  public  Httre,  tlMn» 
VM  a  ease  pradtdy  aDalogoui  to  the  pre- 
mt»  OriginaUy  Uie  church  had  ttthea 
burtheoed  with  the  tupport  of  the  poor. 
Otigjloally  the  Crown  nad  droits  burthen- 
ed  with  the  paynenl  of  the  public  ser* 
vice.  Step  by  step,  during  the  reigns  of 
Mary,  Edwaid,  and  Elizabeth  (for  it  was 
not  done  by  one  statute,  as  was  often 
Bustakenly  supposed),  the  public  under- 
took the  maintenance  of  j^aupers,  and  re- 
lieved the  eiergy ;  and  in  the  same  way, 
step  by  rtep,  me  Crown  had  removed 
from  the  Crown  ^e  onerous  duties  that 
£9nnerly  belonged  to  it.  Compensation 
eas  given  to  the  clergy,  by  not  requiring 
them  to  do  what  they  had  before  been 
compiled  to  perform:  and  why  in  this 
case  ought  not  the  analogy  to  be  followed 
up  by  taking  poaession  of  the  droits  of 
the  Crown,  with  its  consent  (for  by  con- 
seat  these  matters  were  always  arranged), 
and  aesignuig  to  it  such  an  cauivalent  as 
should  be  just)  reasonable,  and  consistent 
with  the  dcprCTseJ  state  of  the  country  ? 
How  tbis  cooipensalion  should  be  ascer<^ 
tained^wfaether  upon  an  average  of  past 
yearib  wheffaer  upon  a  computation  of  the 
diffisrent  amount  of  droits  in  peace  and  in 
war— end  la  what  way  it  should  be  paid, 
were  details  with  which  he  would  not  now 
trouble  the  House :  he  only  wished  it  to 
support  the  general  proposition,  and  to 
coooteoance  the  propriety  of  making 
some  arnuDUBcnent  m  the  wsy  of  compen* 
latioou  While  touching  upon  the  subject 
ef  arrmigement,  the  observation,  which 
most  have  strud:  ev^ery  man  at  all  ac* 

r'nted  with  the  documents  reffarding 
dvUlist,  naturally  forced  itBof  upon 
his  mind,  namely,  that  nothing  could  be 
wotae  adapted  either  for  distinctness  to 
its  maoi^gem,  intelhgibility  to  the  pvUie, 
er  for  the  tesl  comfort,  honour,  and  dig- 
nity of  the  Crown,  than  the  whole  me* 
tfaod,  if  method  it  might  be  called,  in 
whidi  the  civil  list  had  been  settled. 
Suppose  any  man,  not  very  weH  versed 
fa  toe  wfUnUim  of  finance  were  asked, 
how  much  the  revenues  of  the  king  of 
Bn^sod  amounted  to  in  a  year,  what  an- 
awer  could  be  given  ?  He  might  appeal 
to  several  honourable  friends  near  him, 
who  had  passed  a  long  life  in  the  investi- 
gation of  matten  of  nuUic  expenditure, 
whether  ihey  would  be  able  to  give  a 
sstisfactowr  reply  without  at  least  half  an 
houris  oakalatioo.  Every  body  could 
tdl  what  was  the  revenue  of  the  French 
l^agi  of  the  Anaedcaa  preiideat»  or  for- 
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merly  of  the  Dutch  stadtholder ;  but  as  to 
the  salary  of  the  kine  of  England,  with  which 
he  supported  the  splendour  and  dignity  of 
his  Crown,  no  man  who  was  not  a  perfect 
adept  in  finance  could  give  any  conclu- 
sive information  about  it.  Had  not  blun- 
ders been  already  committed  regardinff 
it,  fotal  to  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  ? 
When  he  said  fatal  to  its  dignity,  he  was 
only  using  a  strong  mode  of  expressing 
his  sense  of  the  gfeat  injury  it  had  sus- 
tained :  the  system  of  obscurity  and  mis^ 
management  on  the  subject  had  hi  this 
view  been  fatal  to  the  dignity  of  the' 
Crown,  but,  if  possible,  more  fatal  to  the 
interests  of  the  people.  The  same  dark, 
confused,  Gothic  arrangement  existed  at 
the  time  Paine  wrote  his  book,  thirty 
years  ago,  wherein  he  complained  diat 
the  kmg  of  England  was  a  most  expen- 
sive public  ofiicer,  and  enjoyed  900,000^ 
a-year  for  performing  very  easy  and  plea- 
sant duties;  adding,  m  his  homely,  coarse, 
but  strong  and.  expressive  language,  *<  I 
will  ensfsge  to  find  an  able-TOdied  mas 
who  win  do  it  all  for  50(M.  a-year."  Butf 
the  serious  part  of  his  statement  wsS,  that 
not  one  of  the  million  to  whom  he  ad- 
dressed himself  had  the  means  of  contra- 
dicting his  statement.  Suppose  any  nuur 
had  told  Paine,  *'  You  are  a  gross  and 
wilful  exaggerator ;  nay,  I  go  further,  and 
say  that  you  have  stated  a  dbwnrigbt 
falsehood ;"  he  would  reply,  '*  How  da 
you  prove  it  to  be  untrue?  Show  it  to  be 
false  from  your  civil  list;*  •<  Oh,"  (his 
antagonist  must  rejoin),  ^  the  civil  list 
proves  nothing :  those  suras  are  givenr  xkot 
only  to  pay  a  civil  officer,  but  to  silkpport 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the'  Crown.''^ 
«  Very  well,"  (Pa^  would  add),  <<  tlien 
show  us  how  much  is  for  the  ci^il  office, 
and  how  much  for  honour  and  dignity.^' 
Here  the  dialogue  must  stop  of  necessity ; 
for,  though  a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
might  be  able  to  give  asatisfactorvan«. 
swer  (though  he  had  seen  a  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  who,  he  more  than  suft» 
pected,  would  be  put  to  a  won  pius  on' 
such  an  occasion),  yet  the  thousand  and 
the  million  to  whom  Paine  addressed  him* 
self  would  be  as  incapable  of  deciding  the 
matter,  as  if  the  di^Hite  had  related  to 
some  of  the  nicest  and  most  abstruse 
points  of  law.  But  let  the  House  look  at 
the  title  of  the  civil  list  acts,  for  the  same 
title  was  common  to  them  all.  From  the 
first  hour  they  came  into  fashion  to  the 
present  moment,  die  words  had  been  pre- 
'  idy  the  sasse.  When,  Uierefore,  Paine 
I 
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asserted  that  the  king  of  England,  merelr 
for  BHiDg  a  civil  office,  was  paid  900,000^ 
a^year,  his  antagonist  nifght  repiv— **  No 
such  thing ;  what  does  the  civil  list  act 
say,  but  that  it  is  *<  for  the  better  support 
of  his  majesty's-  household,  and  for  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown  ?"  The 
aame  retort,  such  as  it  was,  would  have 
served,  even  had  Paine  survived  to  this 
day ;  for  the  answer  might  have  been  fur- 
nished out  of  the  very  explanatory  reso« 
lutions  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer :  it  was  declared  to  be  the  opinion 
of  the  committee,  that  **  for  the  support 
of  his  majesty *s  household,  and  for  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown,"  there 
be  granted  so  many  hundred  thousands 
a-year.  He  (Mr.  Brougham)- demanded, 
dierefore,  in  support  of  the  sovereign,  in 
support  of  hb  best  rights,  of  his  character 
with  his  people,  whether  this  was  fair 
play  ?  whether  what  he  had  rend  was  a 
just  and  true,  or  a  foul  and  fake,  stiite- 
ment  ?  Was  it  dealing  fairly  with  the  king 
to  mix  up  with  the  little  he  was  allowed 

J  and  a  little  it  comparatively  was^)  to  de- 
-ay  his  private  expenses,  and  really  to 
keep  up  his  honour  and  dignity,  the  sala- 
ries of  the  judgesj  the  income  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  his 
iriends,  salaries  to  foreign  ministers,  and 
a  vast  accumulation  of  claims  and  allow- 
ances to  officers,  great  and'  small,  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions  ?  Some  of  them  it 
was  below  the  dignity  of  the  sovereign 
even  to  name,  and  all  oelow  his  true  ho* 
nour  and  character  to  have  mixed  up  and 
confounded  with  his  own  person  and  de- 
mands. Was  not  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  Crown  best  consulted  by  keeping 
all  such  accounts  sepacate  ? 

But  he  should  be  told,  that  it  was  fit 
and  necessary  that  the  old  mystery  should 
continue,  though  in  private  life  it  could 
be  considered  little  short  of  absolute 
drivelling  to  confound  things  in  them- 
selves so  distinct.  Would  not  any  man 
keep  separate  the  accounts  of  wages  and 
salaries— of  his  butchers'  and  bakers'  blNs, 
and  of  the  expenses  of  his  farm?  He  would 
thus  be  able  to  see  by  which  of  his  om- 
cerns  he  gained,  and  by  which  he  lost ; 
and  might  with*  convenience  at  the  end 
strike  a  balance,  and  ascertain  what  sur- 
plus remained  in  hand.  Yet  what  was 
the  strange  advice  of  the  cbsncellor  of 
the  exchequer  ?  "'  Jumble  the  whole 
together,  confound  one  account  with  an- 
other, in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  re- 
qjiire  an  acute  and  accurate  accouqtanti 
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with  much  knowledge  of  finanoe^  to  de^ 
cide  how  much  is  paid  for  wages,  bo«r 
moclv  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  boir 
much  is  expended  on  improvements." 
**  But,"  cried  the  right  hon.  gentleman  op-' 
posite,  **  to  simplify  matters  in  this  way, 
to  make  accounts  clear  and  explicable, 
would  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown.*'  Admitting  it  for  a  moment, 
was  there  nothing  to  be  gained  by  it- 
were  popularity  and  the  full  approbation 
of  the  king's  subjects  worth  no  consider- 
ation ?  Supposing  there  might  be  some 
slight  defalcation  of  dij^ity,  was  there  no 
'advantage  in  preventing  great  defalca- 
tions of  a  pecuniary  kind,  which  had 
been  perpetually  occasioned  by  this  ab- 
surd, confused,  Gothic  mode  of  keepings 
accounts  I  After  all,  where  would  be  the 
lose  of  dignity,  if  the  people  told  their 
prince^--*''  You  shall  be  paid  largely,  libe- 
rally, cheerfully,  without  a  murmur  from 
tbe  people,  who  well-  know  that  your  in- 
terests and  theirs  are  iosepafably  united 
— not  as  at  present,  but  by  a  fixed,  oon- 
stant,  determined  grant  out  of  the  conso- 
lidated fund."  That,  in  truth,  was  his 
proposition;  but  tbe  chancellor  of  tbe 
excneqoer,  in  his  love  for  mystery,  seemed 
to  think  that  there  was  sometbiiig  sublime 
in  obscurity.  The  misfortune  for  him, 
however,  was,  that  'we  lived  in  a  pryinr 
age,  when  men  would  not  be  satisfieo- 
with  being  told  that  their  must  not  exa-' 
mine  and  scrutinize ;  and  when  they  did 
inquire,  they  would  find  that,  among  the 
hereditary  revenues  of  the  Crown,  the 
sovereign  did  not  think  it  below  his  dig- 
nity to  have  his  revenue  made  op  of  one 
penny  per  barrel  upon  ale^^  and-  one  half- 
penny per  gallon  upon  whiskey.*  This 
paltry  pittance  was  accepted  in  exchange 
for  the  great  feudal  relics  of  wardship 
and  purveyance — the  especial  jewels  in 
the  crown  of  a  feudal  sovereign.— the 
gems  that  gave  glorious  lustre  to  his  an- 
cient, real,  and  solid  dignity; 

He  would  now  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  report  of  tbe  committee  of 
1815,  which  gave  evidence  ef  such  mis- 
management as  he  had  never  before  seen, 
nor  even  heard  of.  It  pointed  oat  the 
origin  of  that  confusion  which'  appeared 
almost  to  be  the  incurable  disease  of  the 
civil  list.  They  would  there  find  that  a 
part  of  the  royal  family  was* provided  for 
by  grants  from  the  consolidated  fund, 
while  the  provision  for  another  part  waa 
charged  on  the  civil  list.  'ThQ  sovereign 
was  there  recommended  to  give  up  a 
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^reftt  put  of  the  civil  list,  and  to  receive 
«  remaneration  out  of  the  consolidated 
foody  and  he  believed  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced for  that  jMirpose*    But  this  was 
not  all.     The  House  was  not  aware  of 
the  company  Into  which  the  sovereign 
was  forced,  m  -consequence  of  the  present 
svsteni.     No  petty  prince,  no  baron  of 
the  German  empire,  was  ever  placed  in 
worse  company  thim  was  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, by  the  preseat  classification  of  the 
civil  list.    If  they  would  look  to  page  54 
of  the  report,  they  would  find  mentioned, 
emoegst  other  high  characters,  the  vicar 
of  the  Tower*    This  great  officer  of  state 
^aad  he  wished  all  other  state  officers 
were  equally  useful  and  equally  cheap ^ 
was  set  down  for  a  stipend  of  6/.  ISx.  4a. 
He  was  connected  vrith  the  seventh  class. 
The  different  claimants  rase,  step  by  step; 
but  this  individiial,  ranked  as  he  was  with 
those  who  reoeit ed  thousands,  only  cost 
his  afflicted  eeunuv  6/.  ISs.  A4.     Then 
came  the  vicar  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate, 
who  received  J^  I5t.    They  next  arrived 
at  a  certain  set  of  officers,  who,  although 
not  always  treated  with  respect,  were 
certainly   very    useful— > he    meant    the 
churchwardens!     There  was  a  sum  of 
7/-  134.  4i/i  set  down  for  the  church- 
wardens of  St*  John  the  Baptist;   and 
for  the  schoolmaster  of  Southwell  Itf. 
The  ark  itself  did  not  contain  a  greater 
variety  of  beings  than  were  to  be  found 
marshalled  in  the  civil  li^t.    There  were 
corporatioos  sole,  and  corporations  cor- 
porate— ^persons  of  every  description- 
individuals  of  all  degrees---4>ut,  generally, 
four  or  five  of  each ;  sometimes,  indeecl, 
to  make  the  thing  the  more  extraordinary, 
there  was  only  one.    The  two  universities 
were  also  introduced.    There  were  fel- 
lows without  end.     Emanuel  college,  he 
supposed,  for  pre-eminence,  stood  by  it- 
self;     Then    came    the    corporation   of 
Ljme-Regis,  to  whom  a  payment  of  251. 
was  to  be  made,  towards  the  erection  of 
their  pier.    Then  there  were  the  roaster 
of  tlie  field  sports,  the  master  of  the 
hawks,  and  the  roaster  of  the  ceremonies. 
Bat  not  only  were  those  who  superiu'- 
tended   the    chase,    the  .amusement   of 
hawking,  and  the  dance,  paid  out  of  the 
civil  list;  the  expenses  incidental  to  the 
keeping  of  wild  beasts  were  also  entered 
amongst  the  items.    The  keeper  of  the 
UoDB    in   the    Tower    was    enumerated 
amongst  the  officers;  and  not  far  from 
him  they  would  find  the  gentleman  usher 
of  the  Black  Bod.    Next  came  the  "  Ex- 


chequer watchmen.*'  He  did  not  know 
whether  the  gentlemen  opposite  looked 
strictljr  after  them ;  but  it  appeared  that 
these  individuals  were  paid  the  moderate 
sum  of  108^.  a-year,  as  a  reward  for  their 
vigilance  in  guarding  the  public  purse. 
He  hoped  those  who  moved  in  a  higher 
sphere,  where  dignity  of  station  was  con- 
sidered, but  perhaps  profit  more,  and 
whose  demands  amounted  yearly  to  thou- 
sands, would  prove  themselves  to  be 
equally  good  and  faithful  guardians  of 
the  Exchequer  as  these  watchmen  were 
allowed  to  be.  He,  however,  defied  the 
gentlemen  opposite,  be  they  ever  so  weH 
mtentioned— he  defied  the  officers  and 
advisers  of  the  Crown,  pure  as  their  views 
and  feelings  might  be— let  their  objects 
be  ever  so  upright,  and  their  economy 
ever  so  rigorous — to  do  their  duty  to  the 
public  as  in  these  times  it  ought  to  be 
done,  so  long  as  the  civil  list  continued 
to  present  to  the  people  a  page  of  inex- 
plicable mystery. 

He  would  now  briefly  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  reasons  which  made 
him  think  it  absolutely  necessary  that  a 
different  arrangement  should  take  place. 
His  notion  of  the  civil  list  was,  that  what- 
ever appeared  to  be  necessary  for  uphold- 
ing  the  state  and  dignity  of  the  monarch 
should  be  liberally  and  cheerfully  given. 
He  conceived  that  it  should  not  be  voted, 
once  for  all ;  but  that  it  should  continue 
as  long  as  those  circumstances  remained 
under  which  it  was  granted.  When  they 
became  altered,  it  was  right  that  parlia- 
ment should  make  a  new  arrangement. 
Why  was  the  settlement  made  permanent? 
Because,  for  the  term  of  his  life,  the 
sovereign  gave  up  his  hereditary  reve- 
nues. But,  notwithstanding  that,  circum- 
stances might,  from  time  to  time,  make 
the  uld  arrangement  improvident.  It 
was,  indeed,  most  fallacious  to  say  that 
you  must  take  the  hereditary  revenues 
for  the  life  of  the  king ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, that  you  must  allow  him  a  certain 
grant,  without  the  possibility  of  revising 
the  arrangement.  It  might,  in  this  in- 
stance, be  a  short  life,  which  God  forbid  ! 
it  might  be  a  long  and  prosperous  one, 
which  God  grant !  but,  with  this  contin^ 
gency  before  them,  it  was  the  greatest 
blunder  that  sensible  men  ever  made,  or 
could  ever  make,  to  come  at  once  to  a  final 
arrangement  of  the  civil  list.  The  House 
could  be  practically  convinced  of  this 
fact.  His  late  majesty  reigned  for  sixty 
years;   {ind   during   that   period   there 
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were  six  new  arrangements,  besides  ei^t 
diffisrent  payments  in  atd  of  the  civil  hst. 
It  would  appear  that  even  nine  years 
were  too  long  for  the  continuance  of  this 
provident  system.  The  arrangement  of 
1760  was  made  as  if  it  were  supposed 
Ibat  the  monarch  was  to  live  only  nine 

{rears;  bat^  1769  a  debt  of  half  a  mil- 
ion  ^«d  aocttiDulated ;  and  in  1777  it  was 
Iband  Decepsary  to  grant  100,000/.  more  I 
fm  annum.  An  arrangement  for  life 
,coQld  not  proceed  on  any  one  conceivable 
principle.  The  existence  of  the  monarch 
might  be  short ;  in  which  joase  the  provi- 
sion might  happen  to  be  too  much— it  might 
Jbe  ^ong^  and  tnen,  perhaps,  the  provision 
would  be  too  little.  The  only  impartial 
.course  was,  for  parliament  to  take  posses* 
sion  of  those  hereditary  revenues-— to 
place  them  to  the  account  of  the  consoli- 
jdated  fund,  and  to  pay,  from  the  latter, 
a  proper  sum  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
the  Crown.  They  should  wholly  separate 
from  the  civil  fist  the  salaries  of  the 
judges,  the  salary  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Comn^ons— a  situation  that 
jBhould  be  as  independent  as  that  of  the 
jMvereign  himself — and  the  payments 
made  to  foreign  ministers.  There  was  a 
great  number  of  contingent  charges  con- 
nected with  the  civil  list.  These  were,  a 
aum  Qf  35,000/.  to  be  given  to  Uus  minis- 
ter—- a  sum  of  32,000/.  to  be  paid  to  a 
colonel  somebody  for  a  trip  to  Paris.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  these  were  im- 

{>roper;  they  might  be  very  necessary.  But 
et  any  individual  look  over  the  accounts, 
and  he  would  at  once  perceive  that  the 
whole  of  these  iten^s  would  be  as  soon  paid, 
if  an  estimate  of  them  were  laid  on  the 
table  of  this  House,  unless  they  were 
manifestly  improper,  as  they  were  under 
the  existing  system.  Why  could  not 
these  demands  be  submitted  to  the  House, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  army  extraordi- 
naries  were  laid  before  them  ?  Why  could 
they  not  be  introduced  by  estimate  and 
proposal  ?  Why  should  not  questions  be 
asked,  and  explanations  be  given,  within 
the  walls  of  that  House?  That  was  the 
only  course  that  could  satisfy  the  public 
—that  could  enforce  economy  — that 
could  prevent  abuse.  There  might  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  one  point— -he  al- 
luded to  the  household  expenses,  and  the 
manner  of  defraying  them.  On  that  sub- 
ject he  would  give  no  decided  opinion ; 
but  he  thought  an  estimate  of  those  bills 
might  be  made,  and  provided  for,  ade^ 
quate  tQ  the  dignity  of  the  CrewUi  and 
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commeABumte  with  tibe  titaaftion  of  At 
cduDtry.  As  to  all  other  cbarges,  thena 
was  no  shadow  of  reason  for  not  graAliDg 
them  out  of  the  coniolidsttd  fiind. 

With  respect  to  that  separate  fund,  tb« 
droits  of  Admiralty,  which  had  been  a* 
often  before  the  House*  it  possessed  idl 
the  bad  qualities  of  a  Aind  of  that  desortpr 
tion.    It  was  a  lareet  lum|nng  sum  of  mo<- 
oeyf  which  might  be  perverted  (and  ifaa 
possibility  was  quite  suCdent  for  his  ar^ 
euflMnt )  to  bad  and  duMTous  purpoaea. 
If  the  House  asked  him  for  an  instance  m 
whieh  that  fond  had  been  abused,  be  waa 
not  bound  to  answer  the  question ;  but  ha 
wovdd,  notwithstanding,  advert  to  aome 
cases  which  fortified  his  observation.    In 
the  first  plaee,  he  would  mention  to  the 
House  how  the  sums  which  formed  the 
droits  of  the  Crown  accrued.    Gentlemea 
supposed  that  they  were  confined  to  droits 
of  the  Admiralty ;  but  tbey  were  greatly 
mistaken.    There  were  other  sources  that 
placed  large  sums  in  the  hands  of  the 
Crown.    In  1807,  the  sum  of  130,000^ 
fell  to  the  Crown,  in  consequence  <^  the 
demise  of  a  rich  lunatic— at  least,  so  ha 
understood.    In  the  saane  year,  an  indl- 
▼idual  who  had  no  heirs,  Sed  intestate ; 
his  property,  to  Uie  amount  of  47,000^., 
went  to  the  Crown.    In  1S09,  the  Crown 
got  possession  of  62/XXM.  in  the  same  way- 
He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  enor^v 
motts  expenses  of  the  Crown  did  not  de- 
mand large  supplies ;  but  he  would  eon- 
tend  that-a  fund  of  this  descriptioD,  b^ 
yond  the  reach  of  parliament,  possessed 
the  worst  qualities.      Other  sums,  much 
larger  in  amount,  were  supplied  from  di^ 
ferent  sources.    In  1804,  prize-monev  to 
the  amount  of  105,000(.  was  receivea  on 
one  occasion.    In  the  same  year  there 
was  another  sum  of  40,000/.,  and  a  third 
of  55,000^.    In  1806,  those  droits  were 
augmented  by  155,000^. ;  and  at  one  pe- 
riod there  came  in  nearly  the  whole  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Dutch  prizes,  amounting  to 
1,057900M.    From  the  Spanish  condem- 
nations the  sum  of  2,200,000/.  was  deriv- 
ed.   So  that  large  sums  were  not  wanthig 
in  die  list  any  more   than   small    ones. 
His  late  majesty  was  graciously  pleased, 
in  the  session  of  1806,  to  communicate  to 
parliament,  that,  in  consideration  of  the 
heavy  expense  of  carrying  on  the  wmr» 
and  the  distressed  state  of  the  country^ 
he  would,  out  of  his  own  particular  fumw* 
grant  a  sum  of  1,000,000^  in  aid  of  the 
supplies  for  the  year.    The  House  voted 
his  majesty  a  loyal  and  gratefol  addiesey 
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ofhisUberality.  Did  he, 
in  mentioQiDg  thw,  mean  to  insinuate  that 
tbeUouae  tehansd  too  obtec|ttiootly,  in 
expreaiingtfaeir  gratefiil  acknowledgmeota 
for  the  gm  of  amiUion  sterling,  to  enable 
Uie  Goonuy  to  oany  on  what  (at  that 
time)  was  an  imfortunate  war?  He  in- 
tended no  suoli  thing.  Bathe  masteay» 
thai  their  (Mrefiuhers  would  hare  stared  to 
see  a  thing  so  mosoal.  Thc^  would  have 
been  astonished  if  ther  hail  beheld  the 
monarchy  instead  of  catting  on  parliament 
to  assist  him  with  a  tenth,  coming  down 
to  the  House  as  a  giver  and  dispenser  of 
money^-4»  tbe  benefactor  of  woie  from 
whom,  according  to  the  safe  and  sacred 
coarse  of  the  constitution,  all  money,  for 
public  purposes  ought  to  come!  Here 
they  bad  matters  reversed— the  Crown, 
not  asking  for  assistance,  but  giving  it ; 
—that  House,  not  recpiesting  aid,  but  the 
Crown,  of  its  own  mere  motion,  impartine 
it ;«— parliament  not  receiving  the  royal 
cpprobatien  for  its  liberslity,  but  thank- 
ing the  Crown  fat  its  benevolence,  in  giv- 
ing up  a  sam  af  money  which  was  equal 
to  an  eitensive  impost.  There  aras  ano- 
ther source,  too^  of  grsat  importance, 
though  not  so  Droductbe  as  those  to 
which  he  had  alhided,  the  proceeds  of 
which  were  applicable  to  the  tame  par- 
pose.  He  meant  the  revenue  derivable 
from  Bwbadoes  and  the  Leeward  Islands, 
from  Gibndtar,  f^om  Scodand,  drc  which 
amounted  to  a  verv  large  sum.  How  was 
it  disposed  of  ?— ui  pensions.*  It  was  not 
under  Che  control  of  parUament,  and  might 
be  expended  as  the  reward  of  good  ser- 
viem  or  bad  services,  or  as  the  meed  of 
favouritism,  or  for  no  services  at  all.  So 
that  the  property  of  those  dying  intestate 
or  lunatic,  the  proceeds  of  certam  cap- 
tured vessels,  and  the  other  sources  of  re- 
venue which  he  had  mentioned,  might  all 
be  employed  in  the  furtherance  of  corrupt 
practices  or  of  special  jobs,  or  to  induce 
lodividoab  to  undertake  particular  duties. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  this  in  an  invi- 
dious aense.  He  would  not  contend  that 
such  an  use  had  been  made  of  those  fonds. 
He  merely  alluded  to  the  possibility  of 
their  abuse ;  and  he  conceived  that  pen- 
aions  derived  f^'om  those  occasioaally-ac« 
cumulating  fonds  were  not  so  pleasing  to 
the  public  as  those  which  came  through 
the  more  regular  and  steady  channel  of 
the  legislature.  If  aav  pension  were  ne- 
cessans  io  be  granted  to  a  grsat  naval 
or  mnltury  charaeter — ^to  earl  St.  Yin* 
ceat,  to  lord  Htttehinson,  to  lord  Nelson, 


or  their  heira-^was  there  an  individual  in 
that  House  who  would  not  feel  it  to  be 
his  doty  to  recommend  a  grant  to  those 
gallant  ooaunanders,  or  their  rehitives? 
If  such  a  proposition  were  made,  it  was 
sore  to  be  earned  ?  But  the  privikge  of 
the  Crown  was  not  always  so  wisely  ex- 
erted. Individuals  were  honoured  witii 
pensions  who  had  not  asusted  in  defeating 
bttonapart6  in  Ej^ypt,  nor  in  e&cting  any 
other  public  service.  The  right  hon.  gen« 
tleman  opposite,  for  instance,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  obtain  a  pension.  He  did 
not,  however,  mean  to  say  that  he  did  not 
deserve  it.  Lady  Orenviile  had  also  pr<^ 
cured  a  pension.  He  introduced  that 
circumstance,  because  he  thought  it  fair 
to  give  an  example  from  his  side  of  the 
House  as  well  as  from  the  other.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  those  individods 
would  not  have  procured  their  pensions  if 
application  hsd  been  made  to  parlianmnt ; 
but  he  was  well  assured  that  they  would 
not  have  got  them  so  unanimously,  as  that 
House  would  have  conferred  a  siasto 
mark  of  approbation  on  lord  Hutchinson, 
earl  St.  Vincent,  or  lord  Nelson :  and  he 
was  equally  well  conviaeed,  that  no  adnis- 
ter  would  have  proposed  a  pension  so 
cheerfully  to  the  persons  to  whom  he  had 
in  the  first  iastanoe  adverted,  as  to  those 
whom  he  had  recently  named.  Not  a 
miaister  proceeded  in  a  diffsrent  oourae. 
He  deemed  it  more  advisable,  where  there 
was  any  doubt  of  succem  to  screw  a  pen- 
sion out  of  some  fund  over  which  parlia- 
ment had  no  control,  rather  than  bring  it 
under  the-  consideration  of  the  House. 
Doabtleas,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  op- 
posite, to  whom  be  had  before  adverted, 
deserved  his  pension  [Hesr,  hear!] 
This  dieer  proved  the  truA  of  his  argu- 
ment. If  a  pension  hsd  been  called  for 
by  that  House,  to  reward  the  merits  of 
those  great  commanders  whom  he  had 
mentioned,  he  should  not  have  heard  the 
voice  of  his  boo.  friend  (Mr.  Wynn)  ;but 
the  moment  the  pension  of  the  right  hon, 
gentleman  opposite  and  that  which  was 
granted  to  one  of  the  Grenville  femily 
were  noticed,  the  mind  of  his  hon.  friend 
was  roused,  and  his  jealouqr  was  awakteed* 
He  was  sure  his  hon.  friend  would  have 
raised  his  voice  against  those  pensions, 
and  that  th^  woiSd  not,  at  all  events, 
have  been  carried  unanimously.  [jHearl] 
When  he  recollected  the  case  of  sir  Home 
Popham,  he  could  not  but  join  in  opinion 
wim  those  who  declared  that  theae  fonds 
were  sometisses  abused.    At  the  end  of  a 
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long  war,  when  a  peace  of  proportionate 
iength  waa  auppoaed  to  have  been  attain- 
ed, that  gallant  officer,  feeling  all  the  ar- 
dour of  a  high  and  eenerous  mind,  and 
diiliking  sloth,  inactivity,  and  idleneet, 
aoogbt  the  field  of  his  former  glory,  the 
theatre  of  his  bold  achievements.      Ena- 
moured of  glory,  and  wishing  to  gain  new 
laurels  by  exploits  on  the  ocean,  where 
he  had  already  been  so  successful,  he  en- 
saged  in  a  smuggling  transaction!    [A 
Isugh.]     Different  men  sought  fame  oy 
different  roads.      One  individual  looked 
for  it  in  the  field  of  battle,  where  he  would 
perhaps  find  death  ;  another  sought  for  it 
through  the  medium  of  smuggling,  and 
found  captors.    The  gallant  officer  having 
procured  simulated  papers,  and  all  other 
instruments   necessary  for  his  purpose, 
proceeded  on  board  his  ship,  which  he 
named  the  Etrusco.      He  sailed  for  the 
East  Indies,  where  he  arrived  in  safety. 
But  the  be8t*conducled  enterprizes  some- 
times failed,  particularly  on  an  element 
whidi  was  as  proverbial  for  its  uncertain- 
tv,  as  it  was  famous  for  the  glorious  scenes 
that  had  been  acted  on  it.     Commodore 
Robinson  unfortunately  fell  in  with  and 
captured  this  great  contrabandist,  and  his 
vessel  was  condemned  by  a  competent 
jurisdiction.      But  how  did  the  matter 
end?     Instead  of  handing  over  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  ship  and  cargo  to  the  captor, 
who  had  done  his  duty  to  the  country, 
90jlOOOL  and  the  expenses  of  the  suit  were 
given  to  the  gallant  officer,  to  comfort  him 
under  his  disappointment.      Sir  Home 
.  Pophsm,  it  appeared,  was  a  man  of  fine 
feeling— indeed,  the  man  of  sentiment  and 
the  hero  always  went  together.      His  fa- 
mily, at  the  time  to  which  he  alluded,  was 
on  shore,  and  sir  Home  thought,  ^*  I  have 
exposed  myself  to  the  perils  of  the  sea,  to 
the  rage  of  the  enemy,  and  to  the  perse- 
cution of  the  king's  proctor;  and  God 
forbid,  when  I  have  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing my  family,  that  I  should  stay  on 
board.'^    He  accordingly  went  on  shore 
in  a  boat.    But  what  became  of  the  boat, 
or  rather,  as  Mr.  Windham  had  said,  of 
the  two  boats?    That  would  be  presently 
seen.   A  sof^  intercourse  was  observed  to 
be  carried  on  during  the  night,  between 
the  boats  and  sir  Home's  family,  and  the 
sentimental  trips  from  the  sliip  to  the 
shore  continued  until  morning.   But  there 
was  another  person,  whose  case  was  much 
harder  than  that  of  this  gallant  officer, 
who  had  not  supplied  any  of  the  money 
necessary  for  furnishing  out  the  adven- 
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tore.  That  individual  wss  Mr.  Charnock, 
of  Ostend,  who  procured  the  funds  that 
were  requisite:  so  thst  the  person  who 
advanced  the  money  lost  all,  while  he  who 
originally  had  none  received  a  very  large 
aum.  This  was  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Char- 
nook  ;  but  such  circumstances  would  hap* 
pen  to  the  best  of  smugglers  [A  laugh.J 
He  stated  this,  as  one  instance,  to  prove 
the  possibility  of  these  funds  being  abused. 
Of  one  thing  he  was  quite  certain,  that» 
whether  it  was  right  or  wrong,  the  minia- 
ter  who  had  those  funds  at  his  command* 
although  he  might  propose  pensions  in  ao 
open  and  public  way,  if  he  pleased,  would 
always  tske  a  more  secure  and  secret 
course — ^that  of  conferring  them  out  of 
these  droits. 

But,if  thesedroitsweresuspidousin  thetr 
prop;ress,  and  of  dangerous  application  in 
their  result,  they  were,  he  thought,  in  their 
origin,  ten  thoussnd  times  worse.  They  of- 
fered a  temptation  to  the  Crown  and  the  mi- 
nister to  embark  in  wars,  which  ought  not 
to  be  thrown  in  their  way.    When  be  said 
this,  he  did  not  believe  that  any  sovereign, 
since  the  reign  of  Charles  2nd,  would  in- 
volve himself  and  his  country  in  a  war, 
merely  for  the  gain  of  a  few  millions.  The 
idea,  however,  that  during  a  contest,  eight 
or  nine  millions  would  be  added  to  these 
funds,  might  mitigate  the  dislike  to  a  state 
of  warfare  in  the  minds  of  some  men.   He 
did  not,  however,  mean  to  argue  the  ques- 
tion in  that  point  of  view^-because  he  be- 
lieved that  no  king  would  go  to  war,  that 
no  minister  would  plunge  bis  country  into 
hostilities,  for  gains  of  this  kind.    But  un» 
doubtedly  the  effect  of  the  system  waa  to 
make  them  go  to  war  in  an  un-English 
manner.    The  tendency  of  those  funds 
was,  to  ^ive  ministers  a  direct  interest  in 
proceeding  to  hostilities  before  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  thus  they  lowered  the 
honour    and  character  of  the   country 
[Hear!].  •  Gentlemen  who  had  heard  this 
subject  discussed  were  aware  of  what  he 
was  about  to  state ;  but,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  those  who  were   not  conversant 
with  the  question,  he  would  observe,  that 
every   prize  made    before  declaration  of 
war,  was  a  droit  of  the  Crown,  and  was 
added  to  those  funds.  Let  gentlemen  only 
observe  the  nature  of  those  fund|8  and  ask 
themselves  whether  they  ought  not  to  be 
viewed  with  jealousy  ?      Let  them  consi- 
der well  whence  they  arose,  and  how  they 
accrued,  and  they  would  find  that  thej 
were  premiums  for  ^oing  to  war  without 
the  usual  proclamation.     On  those  ftm4a 
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oaght  to  be'  written,  \n  indelible  charac- 
ters (he  feared  it  was  i^readj  written  in 
dianicterB  of  Mood  on  the  pages  of  onr 
historj)—- M  These  fondr  are  the  purchase- 
noney  of  the  honour,  the  good  faith,  the 
pare  and  unsullied  good  name  of  Eng- 
land."   If  he  wanted  a  proof  that  they 
were  so,  he  had  only  to  refer  to  the  Dutch 
war  in  the  time  of  (jharles  2nd :  that  war 
was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  seizing 
the   Smyrna  fleet^-for  which  perfidious 
action  Providence  punished  that  monarch, 
bjr  overwhelniinff  him  and  his  ministers  in 
discomfiture  and  disgrace.    But,  to  come 
to  later  times,  what  did  thej  think  of  the 
Dutch— what   of  the    Spanish   prizes  ? 
2,900,(XM.  were  acquired  by   attacking 
unarmed,   defenceless    men-— men    who 
knew  of  no  reason  for  such  a  proceeding, 
except  that  they  had  dollars  on  board 
their  ships  |^Hear,  hear  !]•    He  vowed  to 
Uod,  he  had  never  yet  talked  to  a  British 
officer   on  the  subject— lie  had  never 
spoken  of  it  to  agsUant  officer  with  whom 
he  had  the  honour  of  being  connected, 
and  wbo  had  the  misfortune  of  taking  a 
part  in  the  transaction— but  the  events  of 
that  day  were  described  as  sufficient  to 
make  an  English  seaman  hang  his  head 
with  shame*  •  It  was,  however,  enough  for 
his  argument  to  show,  that  a  fund  of  this 
kind  was  a  fertile  source  of  temptation. 
Charles  2od  had  yielded  to  that  tempta^ 
tion,  and  ether  monarchs  miffht  hereafter 
pursue  the  same  course.    AU  foreign  na- 
tions deemed  this  country  most  liable  to 
be  plunged  into  a  war  for  the  purpose  of 
enlarging  this  fund;  and  that  circum- 
stance alone  ought  to  cause  the  House  to 
unite  in  wiping  away  so  foul  a  stain  from 
the  national  character.    They  ought  the 
more  readily  to  do  so  because  it  would 
take  from  their  enemies  and  rivals  who 
were  continually  slandering  the  nation  on 
that  account,  all  reason  and  all  induce- 
ment for  continuing  their  abuse.      His 
advice,   in   plain    terms,  was  this:— let 
the  Crown    be    requested    to   give    up 
those  funds ;   let  a  proper  remuneration 
be  given  for   them ;    let    fajr    and   just 
terms  be  offered  {  and  henceforth  let  the 
dignity  and    splendor   of  the    monarch 
be   supported  out   of  the   consolidated 
fond*      Similar  changes  had   been  for- 
nierly  elected.    The  same  thing  was  done 
in    the  reign   of  Henry  8th,   when  an 
act  €€  parliament  was  passed,  by  which 
the  power  of  the  Crown,  with  respect  to 
certain  ecclesiastical  matters,  was  limited. 
The  12ih  of  Charles  2nd  afforded  another 
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instance^    By  that  act,  the  right  of  ward- 
ship, knightsf  services,  and  several  other 
privileges  were  surrendered.    He  particu- 
larly called  on  the  House  to  look  to  the 
preamble  of  that  act,  which  ran  tbos-^ 
**  Whereas  wards,  purveyances,  &c.,  and 
their  consequences  on  the  realm,   have 
been  found,  in  practice,  more  burthen* 
some  and  grievous  to  the  kingdom  than 
beneficial  to  the  king/'    This  was  pre- 
cisely the  principle  on  which  he  acted  in 
calling  for  an  alteration  of  the  system 
with  respect  to  these  funds,  which  were 
more  injurious  to  the  kingdom  than  bene- 
ficial to  the  king.    Again,  by  the  statute 
of  Anne,  first  fruits  and  tenths  were  giveik 
up,  although  they  had  been  conferred  on 
Henry  8th,  to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs, 
independent  of  all  church  claimants.  As  to 
the  tour  and  a  half  per  cent  fund,  he  did 
not  consider  that  in  the  same  light.    How 
that  fund  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Crown  he  did  not  exactly  know.    The 
subject  was  involved  in  considerable  ob- 
scurity.    All  he  could  find  was,  that  in 
166S  an  act  was  passed  by  which  the 
island  of  Barbadoes  granted  unto  the  king 
a  duty  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent  on  their 
native   commodities,    expressly  for   the 
maintenance  of  the  public  sessions  for  the 
reparation  of  the  forts,  for  the  building  of 
a  sessions-house  and  a  prifon,   and  all 
other  public  charges  incumbent  on  the 
government.    How  long  this  fund  was 
applied  according  to  its  original  intention 
he  did  not  know :  by  degrees,  however, 
it  was  usurped,  and,  instead  of  its  being 
appropriated  to  purely  colonial  purposes 
the  mother  country  got  hold  of  it  for  her 
own  use.    At  length  it  came  into  the 
sole  postettion  and  use  of  the  Crown. 
How  this  happened  he  had  not  been  able 
to  trace  ;  but  he  saw  from  the  parliamen- 
tary records,  that  after  the  restoration  of 
Charles  -Snd,  durins  the  reigns  of  James 
2nd,  and  even,of  William,  this  fund  was  enu- 
merated as  a  matter  of  course,  and  with- 
out   observation,     among    the    smaller 
branches  of  the  hereditary  revenue :  it 
was  not,  however,  described  as  a  droit. 
At  last,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  there 
came  a  petition  from  Barbadoes  and  the 
Leeward  islands  complaining  of  the  mis* 
application  of  the  fund.    The  House  lis- 
tened to  the  petition,  and,  acknowledging 
that  the  fund  had  not  been  applied  as  it 
ought  to  have  been,  addressed  the  queen 
to  restore  it  to  its  proper  uses.    Her  ma- 
jesty accordingljT  g>v6  it  up  for  the  pur- 
poses fbr  which  it  had  first  been  granted. 
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After  tluB  be  lost  sight  of  th«  fund,  and 
cpuld  not  discover  by  what  procets  It  be« 
came  a  droit  of  the  GrowD.  It  was  torae- 
wbat  curious  that  after  queen  Aooe's  ae- 
kaowledgment  that  it  was  not  hers,  that 
it  belonged  to  die  colonies,  and  that  par- 
liament had  the  control  of  it,  it  should 
neither  go  to  the  use  of  the  colonies,  nor 
fall  uu&T  the  inspection  of  pwliamentt 
but  make  a  dead  stop,  and  become  the 
absolute  properij  ef  the  Crown.  So  it 
tras,  but  the  cause  and  history  of  the  fact 
were  buried  in  obscurity;^  all  that  was 
known  was,  that  it  waa  the  fund  for 
obscure  pensioners  of  all  descriptions 
[Hear]. 

He  r^retted  that  he  had  detained  the 
House  so  long»  all  that  he  begged  of  the 
House  was,  to  consider  that  the  arguments 
adduced  by  the  other  side  of  the  House 
when  be  last  brought  this  motion  forward, 
did  not  now  apply;    it  was  now  a  new 
reign ;  and  if  now,  in  opposition  to  the 
clear  law  of  the  Question,  in  oppoaition  to 
the  cotistitutionsl  mw  of  its  pnnciple,  in 
the  face  of  numerous  precedents  of  mis- 
ehierous  abuse  derived  from  history— if 
now  the  House  neglected  the  opportunity 
of  wiping  away  a  foul  blot  on  the  honour 
of  the  country,  by  giving  up  a  vile  relic  of 
feudal  barbarism,  useless  ror  any  national 
purposes,  and  serving  only  as  an  occasion 
of  calumny  to  our  carping  rivals  and  bit- 
ter enemies^if  now  when  this  mischief 
eould  be  done  away,  without  injury  to  the 
Crown  and  with  benefit  to  the  people,  the 
House  should  suffer  the  opportunity  t^ 
be  lost,  it  would,  in  fact,  go  the  length  of 
saying  that  these  droita  ought  to  remain 
for  ever  a  lasting  anomaly  in  the  law  and 
constitution,  a  perennial  source  of  abuses, 
and  a  perpetual  stigma  jOU  the  character  of 
the  country^  {[Loud  and  repeated  cheerins 
for  some  minutes]-  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  concluded  with  moving,  **  That 
It  ia  expedient  with  a  view  ta  the  aixange- 
ment  of  his  majesty's  civil  list,  to  take 
ieto  consideration  tlie  Droits  of  the  Crown 
and  Admiralty^  four  and  a  half  per  cent 
West  India  duties,  and  other  funds  not 
usually  deemed  hitherto  to  be  within  the 
knmediate  eontrorof  parliament,  and  to 
makeeuch  provisions  touching  the  same 
aa  nay  be  consistent  with  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  Crown,  tbe  interests  of  the 
aubjeot,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  con- 
atitotion/' 

^  Mr.  Canning  began  by  observing,  that 
if  any  stranger  had  entered  the  House 
during  the  last  few  sentences  of  the  hon. 
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and  learned  gentleman's  speech,  without 
knowing  what  had  been  his  previoos  ar« 
^ument,  such  stran^r  would  have  been 
mdueed^  from  his  high  tone  of  indignant 
remonstrance,  to  imagine  that  the  hon, 
and  learned  gentleman  liad  been  called 
upon  by  some  pressing  necessitv  to  make 
a  stand  against  some  new  assault  of  arbi- 
trary power— some  sudden  encroachment 
of  ministerid  rapacity.  He  would  have 
conceived,  as  soon  as  he  learned  the  sub- 
ject of  debate,  that  aome  extraordinary 
augmentation  to  the  royal  income  waa 
contemplated ;  and  this,  without  any  re* 
gard  had  to  the  present  state  of  tbe  coon* 
try,  and  utterly  mconsistent  with  the  uni- 
versal and  adcnoiriedged  practice  of  tbe 
constitution.  That  stranger,  must,  how- 
ever, have  been  somewhat  surprised  at 
the  motion  which  foUowed  this  vehement 
declamation,  for  he  would  see  that  the 
motion  distinctly  recognised  that  tbe 
funds  in  question  bad  never  beeo  deemed 
as  under  tbe  control  of  parliament,  and  had 
alwaya  been  dealt  with  aa  it  waa  now  pro* 
posea  to  deal  with  them.  If  thiaatraoger 
had  heard  tbe  speech  without  tbe  motioii» 
he  would  have  thought  that  all  the  inntH 
vatioa  was  en  his  (Mr.  Cannmg's)  side  of 
the  House,  and  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  was  the  champion  of  established 
usage ;  he  could  not  have  supposed  that 
no  new  burthen  was  intended,  but  on  the 
contrary,  a  strict  adherence  to  an  old 
compact,  which  had  been  long  and  well* 
considered ;  and  that  he  who  declaimed 
so  loudly  in  favour  of  tbe  constitution  waa 
the  first  to  propose  innovation,  and,  as  the 
price  of  such  innovation,  was  willing  to 
impose  a  new  burthen  on  the  people.  Aa 
to  the  temptation  thus  held  out  to  his  side 
of  the  House,  he  could  answer  for  his 
colleagues,  and  (he  trusted  he  might  say 
it  without  disrespect)  he  could  answer  for 
the  Crown,  that  they  and  it  would  reject 
the  boon  which  was  offered  as  an  induce* 
ment  to  sell  the  royal  prerogatives.  He 
could  assure  parliament  that  there  was^o 
dispoaition  on  the  part  of  bis  majesty's 
ministers  to  depart  from  a  practice  made 
sacred  by  long  prescription,  unless,  indeed, 
aome  aystemwas  presented  to  them  whose 
advantagea  were  obvioualy  greater  than 
those  inckient^to  the  present  usage.  As 
to  one  branch  of  the  funds  under  consider* 
ation,  that  connected  with  the  droits  of 
adauralty,  the  boa.  and  learned  gentleman 
objected  not  ool^r  to  its  diaposm  and  ge* 
neral  administratton,  but  haid  argued  that 
the  fund  should  be  abandoned  altogeUier« 
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la  luftfiew  die  fund  bad  made  the  eoontvy 
odiooa  tliroiighcNit  Europe.     Now,  sup* 
Boaiiiff  thm  to  be  the  feet,  he  did  net  aee 
aev  £e  caae  would  be  bettered  by  potliiig 
Midi  a  fond  under  the  eontrol  of  parlia-^ 
ttient.    The    eharacter  of  Ibe  country 
woold  be  left  )uafc  aa  it  w89«    In  order  to 
be  eon^iateni  wah  bk  argroment*  the  Me« 
tioa  of  the  hen*  and  learned  gentleman 
abeald  have-  been  of  a  diffi^rent  deaerip^ 
tion«*'il  flhottld  have  been  an  addreta  to 
Ibe  Crowli  to  aboliab  the  fund  aliflgfr* 
tbar.    In  addition  to  its  inoontistencyy  the 
au>tioa  baa  been  interpoaed  in  a  roost  ii9«» 
anal  manner aDdaeaaen«  During  four  aeign% 
and  for  upwnrda  of  a  century,  the  invarH 
able  praotiee  had  been,   that  the  aetlle* 
mcnl  of  the  citH  list  should  be  the  firal 
suli^ificit  arranged  by  parliament  at  the  bcH 
ginning  of  a  new  rei^n.    The  hoi^  and 
ienroed  gentleman  miglit,    perhaps,   in<^ 
miiret  wby»  then,  did  not  ministers  bria^ 
tae  aubject  forward  before  the  dimolutien  f 
To  tliis  he  would  ansirer»  that  il  being 
evideiit  that  the  public  business  could  nel 
be  bres^bt  to  a  deae  within  such  reasons 
able,  time  as  bdenged  to  the  coastituMonel 
exiileQee  of  the  old  narliament,  it  had 
been  ihooght  adfisewe,  for  the  benc^l 
ef  alli  that  the  dimoUition  should  take 
place  immediately.      He  could  not  enter 
new  into  all  the  reasens  of  the  measure, 
but  be  could  any  that  it  was  adopted  b 
the  moat  perbcl  spirit  of  faimesa  and  cnn* 
dour,      Aa  aoooi  however,  as  the  new 
parliaoaem  was  assembled,  it  was  naturally 
Its  fiial  boaineaa  to  arrange  the  civil  list* 
The  propoaition  from  the  Uirone  stated 
that  no  new  burthen  waa  contemplated 
for  the  anpport  of  the  civil  government 
and  of  the  splendor  of  the  Crown.     It 
asked  notbiag  beyond  the  test  arrange- 
losBl;  with  respeot  to  which  it  might  be 
obserecdj  thai  from  the  experience  of 
four  years  it  had  answered  the  expecta* 
tions^tbeae  who  framed  it.    It  was  on* 
gracioitsly  anid,  that  though  no  new  fund 
was  WMiled»  yet  it  was  the  businem  of  the 
House  loaee  whether  there  was  not  some* 
tUnftotake  away.  For  himself,  hecnttainly 
bad  net  emicipated  such  an  objection  $  and 
he  thought  it  neitber  expedient  nor  fair.  If 
the  ctviQisfc  exoeeded  the  usual  stipulation, 
then  ihme  waa  a  cry  of  wasteful  excess ;  if 
it  cnsae  within  the  usual  limits,  then  parlia-> 
mane  iraacalled  upon  to  examine  into  such 
wiapfafonaeeenomy,  and  toseeif  something 
mi^t  not  be  eut  away  by  act  of  ptf  lie- 
meat  from  fnnda  which  were  akeady  re- 
tfwebndt  fuAoutpennission  first  hnd  and 
VOL*  I. 


obtniaed.  All  that  was  desired  on  the 
part  of  the  king's  ministers  was,  to  adhere 
to  the  old  arrangement  without  any  aug- 
mentation ;  and  it  was  too  much  to  say, 
«  you  are  too  well  satisfied,  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  see  whether  we  cannot  take 
something  from  you  as  a  punishment  for 
beioe  so  easily  contented."  The  hon. 
and  leamed  gentlemaa  had  fairly,  indeed 
more  than  fairly,  professed  his  willingness 
to  make  compensation  for  all  he  should 
take  away ;  so  tliat  the  question,  as  far  as 
his  argument  was  concerned,  was  not  one 
of  diminution  or  retrenchment,  but  of  bar^ 
gam  and  sale,  with  the  chance  of  inflicting 
further  burthens  on  the  people. 

The  hon.  and  leamea  gentleman  had 
derived  his  arguments  from  historical  pre-* 
cedents,  some  of  which,  however,  had  not 
been  stated  with  his  usual  accuracy.  He 
should  take  the  liberty  of  following  ham 
shortly  through  some  of  his  cases.  To 
begin  with  the  4^  per  cent  fund ;  it  waa 
undoubtedly  true,  as  had  been  stated  by 
the  hon.  and  leamed  gentleman,  that  it 
was  a  subject  involved  in  considerable* 
difficuHv  and  obscurity.  It  was  true  that 
queen  Anne,  on  the  petition  of  the  inha« 
bitants  of  Barbadoes,  had,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  House  of  Commons: 
given  up  her  control  over  this  fund;  it 
was  also  true  that  the  original  grant  to 
the  Crown  had  been  accompanied  with  ^ 
stipulation  that  it  should  be  employed  in 
the  repairs  of  the  public  works  of  the 
island.  But  he  believed,  that  though  this 
was  the  consideni^on  of  the  grant,  yet  its 
origin  was  the  giving  up  of  some  quit^ 
rents,  and  the  fettling  of  a  disputed  title. 
It  was  true  that  oueen  Anne,  in  answer  ta 
the  application  or  the  House  of  Commons 
for  an  annual  account  of  the  duties,  pro-: 
miaed  to  giro  directions  accordingly* 
The  result  waa,  that  this  fund,  which  had 
formed  part  of  the  civil  list  of  king  Wil- 
liam, did  not  appear  in  her  civil  list,  aad 
had  not  since  appeared,  except  when 
called  for  from  time  to  time  by  ad- 
dresses of  parliament.  The  usage,  how- 
ever, of  four  reigns,  a  space  of  upwards  of 
a  century,  established  me  existence  of  the 
property,  and  the  custom  and  power  of 
granting  pensions  on  it  were  co-existent 
with  the  first  mention  ef  its  mrigin.  The. 
ben.  and  leamed  ^tleman  had  asserted* 
that  when  a  pension  waa  to  be  bestowed 
for  great  pobuc  services,  ministers  had  no 
hesitation  in  coming  to  perliamenl,  be^ 
cause  parliament  in  such  case,  had  no  re- 
luetance  in  giving!  bnt  tiiat  it  was  the 
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evil  of  those  uncontrolled  funds,  that  they 
enabled  the  Crown  to  bestow  secret 
bounties  on  obscure  favourites.  This  was 
a  singular  character  of  a  fund,  one  of  the 
first  names  on  which  was  the  illusfrious 
William  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham ;  and  one 
of  the  last,  Edmtind  Burke.  He  would 
not  say  any  thing  as  to  the  deserts  of 
either  of  these  pensioners ;  but,  is  to  the 
point  of  secrecy,  he  would  ask«  whether 
the  names  of  William  Pitt  and  Edmund 
Burke  were  not  precisely  those  which 
were  most  known  over  the  whole  king- 
dom ?  And  surely  the  Crown  would  not 
have  granted  pensions  to  those  illustrious 
men  on  a  doubtful  fund,  the  ihU  to  which 
was  likely  to  be  disputed.  The  popula-  . 
rity,  indeed,  of  lord  Chatham  was  so 
great,  as  to  shut  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
however  illegal  the  title  might  have  been : 
but  it  was  not  so  with  Bdraund  Burke, 
high  as  that  great  man  stood  in  the  admi- 
ration of  Europe,  he  was  not  so  generally 
popular  at  home;  at  the  same  time  he 
was  of  a  size  to  attract  universal  attention ; 
he  had  himself  been  a  reformer  of  the  civil 
list  and  of  the  pension  list,  and  anjr  grant 
made  to  him  would  be  watched  witn  pe- 
culiar jealousy.  Must  he  not  therefore 
himself  have  felt  convinced  that  his  pen- 
sion  was  charged  on  a  solid  fund  ?  [Hear 
and  a  laugh.]  If  any  gentleman  wished  to 
degrade  that  illustrious  statesman,  he  left 
them  to  the  consolation  of  such  a  sneer ; 
but,  for  himself,  he  would  say  that  the 
great  man  to  whom  he  alluded  was  as  far 
above  ridicule  as '  be  was  above  praise. 
His  reason,  however,  for  alluding  to  him 
was,  to  show  that  he  had  deeply  studied 
the  subject  of  the  Crown  revenues  ;  and 
knowing  that  his  right  to  a  pension  would 
be  disputed,  he  would  net  have  accepted 
one  on  a  fund  the  validity  of  which  was 
not  ascertained.  The  only  objection, 
therefore,  that  could  remain  as  to  this 
Aind,  was  it«  liability  to  abuse.  Mr. 
Burke,  when  he  was  reforming  the  civil- 
list,  had  examined  its  character  and  use ; 
and,  af^er  the  deepest  consideration,  had 
thought  it  best  to  leave  it  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Crown.  As  to  its  liability  to 
abuse,  from  the  concealment  with  which 
its  proceeds  might  be  distributed  ih  pen- 
sions, he  was  ready  to  state,  for  himself 
and  colleagues,  that  the  amount  of 
that  fond,  and  its  application,  should  be 
kid  annually  before  parliament,  as  matter 
of  course,  and  without  any  previous  mo- 
tion [Hear,  hear!].  The  lion. and  learned 
gentleman  had   not  e|cpiatoed  how  the 
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droits  of  admiralty  were  to  be  adminit* 
tared  except  by  the  Crown.   The  riatit  of 
the  Crown  to  this  property  he  woatd  not 
now  discuss,  but  only  the  moda  in  whieli 
it  had  been  administered.    In  the  eourse 
of  the  late  reign,  the  whole  proceeds  of 
this  fund  had  amounted  toaboiitO^TOO.OOtf* 
Out  of  this  there  had  been  paid  to  captoit 
and  claimants  and  for  ▼arioua  law  ex- 
penses   6fS7%O0OL      There    remained, 
therefore,  something  more  tlMin4<,00Q,O00l ; 
to  be  accounted  for.    Oat  of  that  adm 
9fi0OflO0L  had  been  contributed  for  tiie 
public  service :  and  two  several  suoMr  liad 
been  eiven— one  in  aid  of  the  dvil-Kst, 
the  other  of  the  44  per  cent  fond ;  the 
first  of  diese  contributions  was  1 J900/ML ; 
the   second   40,000/.:   there  remained, 
therefore,  about  S80fiM*  to  be  aeooonled 
for :  this  sum  had  been  paid  pardr  in  do- 
nations to  different  braiidies  of  the  royal 
ftmHy,  and  partly  in  entertainments  to  fo- 
reign eovereigns.    The  expenditure,  how- 
erer,  of  the  whole,  had  been  commnni- 
eated  to  parliament.    It  waa  trae,'  that 
the  account  had  not  been  laid  before  the 
House  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  but  in  con- 
sequence  of  motion  and  dMKsassioo.    He 
was  ready,  however,   now  to  meet  the 
bon.  and  learned  gentleman  fairly  on  this 
point ;    and  he  would  tdl  him,  that  it 
was  part  of  the  new  arrangement  that  an 
account  of  every  grant  out  of  this  futod 
should,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  witii- 
out  address,  be  laid  before  the  House  m 
every   session,    immediately   after  sach 
grant    [Hear  t].  So  that  die  only  distio^ 
tion  remaining  between  him  and  the  boo* 
and  learned  gentleman  would  be  wbeilier 
the  grant  should   be  discoased  b  the 
House  in  the  first  instance,  and  be  con- 
ferred in  conseqaenee  of  a  parliamentaty 
vote;  or  whether  it  should  first  proceed 
from  the  Crown,  and  then  be  aumiitted 
to  the  cognizance  of  pariiafloent.  '   He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  this  distitie- 
tion  was  a  trifling  one,  or  one  that  <Ud 
not  deserve  the  most  serious  examina- 
tion.     All  he  meant  to  say  was,   that 
the  ministers  of  the  Crown  were  not  pre- 
pared to  propose  that  a  long  and  ahnont 
immemorial  usage  shoold  be  abolished 
without  the  most  striking  proof  that  such 
usage,  though  co-existent  with  the  |Nrae- 
tioe,  was  incompatible  with  the  spsrit  of 
the  constitution— He  oame  now  to  ano- 
ther part  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man's speech-^a  part  in  which  tlM  hoiu 
and  learned  ^ntleman  must  himself  ac- 
knowledge, on  mature  reflection»lie  could 
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not  binrv  spoken  hU  genuine  sendioentf 
when  be  proposed  the  change  which  he 
did  propose  in  Uie  revenues  of  the  Crown. 
The  bon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  ad- 
mitted that  there  was  no  remarkable 
abuse  in  the  application  of  the  funds  in 
question,  and  that  many  of  the  pensions 
wonld  haye  been  readily  granted  br  par- 
liamenL  To  lord  St.,  Yincenty  lord  Nel- 
son, the  duke  of  Wellington,  parliament 
would  have  granted  pensions  without  any 
beutation,  according  to  the  hon.  and 
ksmed .  gentleman ;  nut  it  would  not  be 
so  with  pensions  for  political  services, 
if  submitted  to  parliamentary  investi- 
gation. <<  The  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man states  tmly  (said  Mr.  Canning) 
what  be  says  of  those  on  this  side  of 
the  House,  and  what  I  would  say  were 
I  wbere  he  sits*  but  I  think  it  better  that 
tbe  patronage  of  the  Crown  shoidd  re- 
ward public  services  by  property  under 
its  ^eculisr  protection,  than  that  a  demo* 
€»auc  assembly  should  dole  out  largesses 
and  faroors  according  to  the  impulse  mid 
force  eCDemotif  party,  or  canvass.  We 
have  baa  instsnoes  enough,  in  our  own 
memory,  of  what  party  canvass  can  do 
rCfaeenll.  Setting  on  the  one  side  the 
diances  of  favour,  canvass,  party,  and  in- 
advertenqr— on  the  other,  the  chances  of 
extravagance — ^I  do  think  the  Crown  the 
better  trastee.  I  complain,  therefore,  of 
this  part  of  tbe  speech,  because  the  bon. 
and  learned  gentleman  is  too  well  read 
in  the  principles  and  practices  of  popu- 
Isr  assemblies  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
change  that  would  take  place  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  people  and  of  public  men, 
if  he  were  taken  at  his  word,  and  if  this 
tssk  of  giving  pensions  for  politicsl  ser^ 
vices  were  sbandoned  by  the  Crown, 
and  should  fall  into  the  management  of 
this  House:  I  complain  that,  for  the  sake 
of  a  rhetorical  flourish,  he  had  used  such 
aa  argument,  independently  of  the  chanse 
which  roust  attend  its  success.  If  the 
l^resent  state  of  the  droits  in  consideration 
IS  sanctioned  by  long  usage,  if  it  is  not 
stained  by  abuse— and  in  the  long  pe- 
riod of  sixty  years  the  boo.  and  learned 
gentleman  has  hit  upon  only  one  ques- 
lioQsble  case,  and  that  case  questionable 
obAj  in  tbe  view  which  he  has  taken 
of  It;  and  I  confess  that  I  am  not  8u£Gi- 
ciently  acquainted  with  its  circumstances 
to- go  into  details;  but  when  that  pen- 
sion was  given  it  was  discussed,  and  this 
House  gave  its  opinion  upon  it :— if  in 
ftisty  years  only  one  suspicious  case  can 


be  found,  then,  in  addition  to  usage,  there 
is  the  recommendation  of  experience  and 
practice  not  to  depart  from  the  course 
oitherto  pursued. — I  come  now  to  the 
more  general  argument,  which  I  have 
already  alluded  to ;  it  is,  that  in  agsra- 
vation  of  funds  being  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Crown  without  previous  sanction  from 
parliament,  that  for  obtaining  those  funds,  . 
and  for  pecuniary  purposes,  the  Crown  is>  „ 
likely  to  conduct  the  country  to  war  wanr 
tonly  and  lightly.  I  entreat  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  not  to  concede 
any  thing  to  the  moral  character  of  the 
administration — I  entreat  of  him  not  to 
concede  any  thing  to  the  character  of  tbe 
existing  sovereign — ^and,  in  a  constitu- 
tional view,  nothing  of  this  kind  ought  to 
be  conceded.  The  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman spoke  properly  of  Charles  2nd,  for 
a  king  once  departed  from  life  is  fair  sub- 
ject of  animadversion.  But  I  ask,  whe- 
ther, on  the  average  virtue  of  kings  and 
ministers,  if  you  place  four  millions-r 
and  that  is  beyond  any  case .  that  can  be 
imagined— if  you  place  four  millions 
agamst  all  tbe  evil,  the  danger,  and  the 
disgrace  that  must  overwhelm  them  when 
the  proceeding,  perhaps  in  twelve  hours 
afler,  becomes  known  to  parliament---l 
ask,  whether  in  such  a  case,  any  adminis- 
tration would  rush  into  war  ?  Task,  whe- 
ther, in  times  such  as  wb  live  in,  for  the 
sakeof  any  haul  of  droits  of  admiralt}^  ;Ido 
not  say  the  sovereign — I  do  not  say  hia  mi* 
nisters;  but  whether  tbe  vilest  mind  that 
ever  meddled  with  public  affairs,  or  con- 
templated public  administration,  could  re- 
commend a  wanton  end  unjustifiable  war  I 
— So  far  as  to  the  motive  supplied  by  the 
droitsfor going  to  war.  Agsinst  this  we  can 
set  on  the  other  side  the  salutary  practice 
of  the  Crown.  During  thelong^  period  of 
the  last  reign  only  9,000,000/.  have  been 
accumulated.  If  we  were  to  enter  into 
the  causes  of  war,  we  should  find,  not  in 
one,  in  two,  in  three,  but  in  many — in  all 
cases,  the  arrangement  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  opposes,  and  of 
which  he  wishes  the  contrary  to  be  adopt- 
ed, has  tended  to  save  the  country'  from 
war.  If  the  droits  were  not  commuted  to 
the  Crown  through  the  proper  courts  of 
I  law,  but  were  submitted  to  parliamentary 
control,  the  difficulties  of  amicable  adju- 
dication would  be  increased  tenfold.  The 
desire  to  hold  the  balance  eaual— and, 
if  wrong  was  done  on  one  side  er  the 
other,  to  make  amicable  reparation- 
would  be  counteracted  by  national  heat, 
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high  and  romtntic  honour,  and  other  feel- 
ings, which  would  naturally  prevail  in  an 
assembly  like  this.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  avoid  war.  For  the  very  purpose,  there*- 
fore,of  avoiding  rash  and  unnecessary  war, 
it  is  necessary  to  exclude  such  questions 
from  the  knowledge— that  is,  from  the  offi- 
cial knowledge — of  parliament,  till  every 
claim  has  been  heard,  and  a  final  adjudica- 
tion made.  If  any  private  wrong  should  have 
been  committed,  if  any  inadvertent  mea- 
sure should  have  been  adopted,  not  only 
the  difficulty,  but  the  inconvenience  of 
retracing  (he  first  step,  or  of  perseveriAiff 
in  the  course  once  hastily  taken,  would 
be  increased  by  the  change.  If  it  were 
necessary  to  come  down  at  once  to  par- 
Jisment,  and  state  that  so  many^hips  had 
been  captured,  and  were  at  the  control  of 
parliamenti  the  question  would  arise,  was 
the  cspture  just  or  unjust  i  If  it  should  • 
be  judged  unjust,  the  administration  would 
be  condemned ;  but  what  has  this  to  do  in 
repairing  the  wrongs  of  a  nation  ?  If  it 
were  thought  just,  war  must  be  entered 
into,  although  policy  might  dissuade 
strongly  from  war.  No  reason,  then,  can 
be  found  in  the  usagOi  in  any  constitu- 
tional defect,  or  in  the  application  of  the 
droits  for  the  change  proposed.  Every 
reason  and  every  argument,  arising  from 
the  first  nucleus  of  their  formation  to  the 
expenditure  of  the  last  farthing,  distinctly 
shows  that  we  should  be  wrone  in  chang- 
ing the  control  of  the  droits  in  question; 
In  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  then,  th^  are 
best  placed,  to  be  exercised  as  every  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown  ought  to  be— for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  for  whom  the 
royal  prerogatives  exist.— The  only  other 
arjrument  for  departing  from  usage  on 
this  subject  is,  that  the  whole  department 
of  the  monarchy  may  be  recast,  and  for 
the  sAke  ^f  doing  avray  with  every  vestige 
of  feudal  monarchy.  That  we  could  erect 
something  new  that  would  merit  great 
praise,  1  am  not  prepared  to  deny.  The 
new  fabric  might  be  clean  and  neat  as  the 
American  government,  and  intelligible- as 
the  presidency  of  the  United  States.  But 
I  am  unwilling  that  every  trace  of  anti- 
quity should  be  done  away  in  the  British 
constitution.  Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to 
^me  a  system  that  will  look  neater  on 

Eaper— a  system  ^hat,  bv  stripping  the 
ing  of  all  exclusive  and  princely  oma-  I 
ments,  would  render  the  monarch  and 
his  ministers,  in  dignity  and  form,  what 
they  are  in  redity,  but  in  a  more  suiuble 
and  efficient  character— the  aaere  func- 
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tionanes  of  the  people.  There  is  but  one 
step  further  to  complete  the  improvement 
it  is,  as  the  king  is  paid  a  fixed  and  cal- 
culated salary,  so  that  ministers  be  re- 
moved in  form  as  they  are  in  substance, 
as  well  as  new  ministers  appointed  by  this 
House.  The  monarch  would  then  be  se- 
parated from  all  the  darkness  of  ancient 
times ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  ad- 
mirers of  Paine's  plans  would  be  satisfied 
with  all  this.  I  admit  that  the  faon.  and 
learned  gentleman  would  be  satisfied  with 
seeing  the  monarch  thus  stripped  naked, 
but  they  would  sav  that  his  salary  was 
still  too  large.  Mr.  Canning  said,  he 
did  not  think  that  they  would  be  sa- 
tisfied without  removing  all  the  lines 
of  circumvallation,  which,  thank  God, 
the  arm  of  a  traitor  must  pierce  be- 
fore the  constitution  of  this  country  would 
remove.  The  hon.  and  learned  ^ntleman 
had  amused  the  House  by  readmg  on  the 
7th  head  of  the  civil  list  many  ludicrous 
charges.  Much  as  he  admired  the  talenta 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  he 
thought  they  were  here  misapplied,  for  he 
answered  all  the  observations  of  this  sort 
wlien  he  admitted,  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  speech,  that  he  had  not  made  up  hia 
minn  whether  the  insulated  king  should 
have  the  control  of  his  own  household ; 
whether  the  various  items  of  cliarge  in 
that  department  should  be  audited  by  a 
committee  of  this  House,  or  by  the  king 
himself.  If  the  household  were  not  given 
up  to  his  majesty's  management,  the  civil 
list  could  be  auoted  and  exposed  to  much 
greater  ridicule  than  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  thrown  upon  the  part  ha 
had  selected.  Unless  the  monarch  should 
be  put  on  board-wages,  and  should  dine 
in  a  chop-house,  they  must  come  to  the 
monstrous  conclusion,  that  there  would 
be  more  dishes  on  his  table  than  he  abso^ 
lutely  required.     If  the  king  lived  in  this 

guilty  state,  and  his  expenses  were  audited 
y  parliament,  there  would  be  more  ludi- 
crous charges  than  those  for  the  worthy 
vicar  of  the  Tower,  and  the  not  less  wor- 
thy keeper  of  the  lions  of  the  Tower. 
Here  the  riffht  hon.  gentleman  read  ra- 

{lidlyfrom  the  civil  list,  **  Oilery,  grocerr, 
emons,  fruits,  and  oranges,  milk  and 
cream,  butter,  cheese,  and  eggs,  bacon, 
butcher-meat,  poultry,  fish,  and  veeeta- 
bies,  stationer,  china,  and  brasier,  cider, 
and  brandy,  beer,  bread,  and  wine^— ^1 
those  were  detailed  in  that  account,  and 
moat  form  part  of  the  household  charges. 
On  the  subject  of  the .  household  the 
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boo.  and  learned  gentleinan  ought  to 
have  made  up  hit  mind  before  he  had 
broaght  fonnurd  thb  question  ;  for  it  wa» 
at  easy  to  do  ao  on  that  subject  as  on 
the  other  points  on  which  his  motion 
was  founded.  When  he  had  entered 
that  House  he  had  expected  somethinff 
more  praeticaible  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  geatleman  than  a  proposal  to 
strip  tiie  Crown,  at  one  sweep  of  a  right 
that  had  adorned  it  since  the  Revolu- 
tioo ;  to  difeat  the  king  of  his  peculiar 
power  and  privileges ;  to  make  the  civil* 
lift  less  inToWed  by  making  it  entirely 
new.  His  propoaaf  was  as  impracticable 
m  its  nature  as  it  was  undesirable  in  its 
effects*  At  everv  fonner  period  the  civil- 
list  was  more  cmcure  and  complicated 
than  the  dtU-list  now  proposed*  Consi- 
dering, then,  the  greater  complication 
of  former  times,  and  the  greater  intelli- 
gence of  the  present  time,  he  did  think, 
although  they  had  not  arrived  at  the 
Mummttm  bonum  of  the  hon-  and  learned 
gentleman  that  they  had  made  considera- 
ble progreis  from  obscurity  and  confusion 
for  ewery  former  report  had  been  less  in* 
teliiflble  than  that  of  1816.  He  did  not 
think  that  by  laying  an  estimate  before  the 
House  of  every  item,  they  would  give 
greater  satisfaction  to  the  countr}',  or 
that  they  would  allay  the  discontent  of 
those  who  were  now  dissatisfied  by  put- 
ting forth  the  predse  charges  more  dis- 
tinctly.  It  was  not  necessary,  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  the  people  of  this 
country,  to  separate  the  Crown  from  its 
concomitants.  Whatever  illusion  (or,  if 
they  would,  delusion)  there  might  be  in 
such  an  oninion,  he  was  not  for  stripping 
off  from  tne  monarchy  every  thing  which 
rendered  it  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
country.  He  objected  to  the  motion  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  because 
it  was  ill-timed  and  undeserved.  If  any 
new  demands  had  been  made,  if  any  pro- 
posal had  been  presented  that  might 
lead  to  new  burthens  on  the  country, 
he  could  understand  why,  in  the  ardour 
of  repelling  such  a  sally,  gentlemen 
should  be  carried,  as  it  were,  into  the 
work  itself.  But  when  nothing  was  de- 
manded ;  whim  the  sovereign  he  would 
not  say  consented— declared  that  he 
would  receive  with  gratitude  and  satisfac- 
tion the  dvO-lisI  that  had  been  acquiesced 
in  for  foor  years ;  when  this  declaration 
was  made,  when  the  sovereign  expressed 
himself  satisfied,  and  declared  that  he 
would  have  no  reduction  made  upon  any 


sums  fhlling  in  to  the  eountfj^i  what  wa« 
the  return?  <*  Aye,  but  you  have  other 
funds,  and  we  wish  to  have  them  takeii 
from  you ;  we  wish  yott  to  be  a  king  afler 
anew  fashion ;  we  require  your  allowances 
to  be  limited  to  your  physical  wants; 
we  desire  you  to  rival  the  president 
of  America  [Cheers].  Oh^  incompar- 
able temptation !  But  he  would  not 
be  induced  by  this  temptation  to  strip 
off  trappings  which  were  neither  costly 
to  the  people,  nor  dangerous  to  the  con- 
stitution. Technically  speakina,  he  ad^ 
mitted  that  this  was  a  new  reign.  On 
other  occasions  there  had  been  a  sameness 
of  office,  with  a  change  of  persons;  on 
the  present  occasion  &ere  was  sameness 
of  person  with  a  change  of  office.  The 
change  was  not  so  total  as  when  one  for«> 
merly  a  subject  became  the  soveretant 
for  it  was  only  the  investing  with  original 
sovereignty  one  who  had  exercised  U  in  lb 
vicarious  character.  It  would  be  easy  to 
show  that  the  difierence  of  claim  ought  ill 
this  cf>se  to  be  the  other  way.  They  (the 
ministers^  adhered  to  the  pledge  given, 
and  nothing  was  asked ;  but  nothing  could 
be  more  natural  than  that  he  who  became 
king  from  being  regent  should  consider 
himself  entitled  to  some  augmentation. 
But  no  augmentation  was  asked.  And  here 
he  would  state  that  the  idea  of  any  aug* 
mentation  of  the  civil  list  was  never  con- 
templated for  a  passing  quarter  of  an  hour 
and  never  for  one  moment  intended.  This 
be  thought  it  necessary  to  state  dis- 
tinctly, because  a  report  of  a  diflbrent 
kind  had  gone  abroad.  He  hoped  that  the 
House  would  take  the  opportunity  of 
availing  themselves  of  the  confidence  ex- 
pressed by  the  sovereign— that  they  would 
not  reject  his  demands-^hat  they  would 
not  seek  to  strip  him  of  his  rights-*that 
they  would  not  stoop  to  consider  whether 
they  could  save  by  his  promotion.  He 
certainly  did  not  mean  to  treat  with  any 
disrespect  the  motion  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  and  disclaiming  anv 
such  motive,  he  should  conclude  with 
moving,  that  the  other  order  of  the  day 
be  now  read. 

Mr.  Brougham  explained,  that  the  risht 
hon.  gentleman  must  have  misapprehended 
him,  or,  in  common'  policy,  he  would  not 
have  so  far  misrepresented  what  he  had 
said.  He  had  not  supposed  that  the 
droits  occasioned  war.r  No  king  nor 
House  of  Commons  would  ever  be  so 
mad  as  to  go  to  war  for  the  sake  of  droits 
of  the  Admiralty.    What  he  had  said,  and 
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whftt  tte  ngfet  ban.  gentleniMi  lad  left 
untouched,  was,  thit  the  droits  were  a 
teoifHtaUon  to  go  to  war  without  procla* 
matioo.  As  to  all  that  the  right  bon. 
gentlemaD  bad  said  of  the  monarch's  phy* 
sioal  waals,  it  was  inapplicable.  He  was 
for  giving  the  monarch  all  that  thev  were 
for  givingi  but  in  a  4pparate  and  definite 
form. 

Mr.  Camning  admitted  that  the  expla- 
nation made  the  argument  quite  di&rent; 
but  the  reference  to  the  Smyrna  fleet  ap« 
peered  to  him  to  go  a  little  further. 

Sir,  James  Maadnioth  said,  that  if  he 
chose,  his  station  in  debate  otherwise  than 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  most  assuredly  he 
should  not  have  taken  the  station  which 
brought  him  so  nearly  into  contact  with 
the  great  and  powerful  speech  of  the 
atatesosan  and  lawyer  who  introduced  the 
aubject*  nor  that  which  called  upon  him 
to  replv  to  the  eloqueooe  and  talents  of 
his  cjgbt  bon.  friend  who  hsd  just  sat 
dmhi*  Considering  the  speech  of  his 
boB.  and  learned  friend  as  consisting 
wholly  of  reason  and  knowledge,  and  en- 
lirely  free  from  objections  usually  made  in 
that  House— considering  that  it  discussed 
exclusively  a  great  and  grave  question  of 
state  poUcYi  without  turning  it  at  all  into 
a  means  of  acquiring  popularity  or  an  in» 
atrument  of  inflammation,  he  could  not 
regsrd  the  observations  which  he  was  now 
to  attempt  to  answer  but  as  ingenious 
fjallacieff.  One  of  the  topics  urged  by  lits 
fight  bon.  friend—he  could  not  call  it  ar- 
gument, although  it  was  a  topic  often 
used  with  efiect,  and  its  general  effect  he 
did  not  wish  to  lessen — was  the  reverence 
for  feudal  monarchy  and  gothic  govern- 
ment, the  charge  of  stripping  the  Crown  of 
its  trappings,  and  the  monarch  of  his  dig- 
nity*. This  topic  was  inapplicable  altoge- 
ther on  the  present  occasion ;  for  the  speech 
of  his  bon.  and  learned  friend  expressed  as 
strong  a  regard  for  the  law,  for  the  consti- 
tutioq,  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
Crown,  as  any  speech  that  had  ever  been 
uttered  in  that  House.  His  right  hon. 
friend  ought  to  view  feudal  monarchy  as 
connectedwith  all  its  evils,  with  thebaoeful 
and  oppressive  evils  which  were  gradually 
removed  during  four  centuries  —  from 
Magna  Charta  to  the  statute  of  Wards  and 
Liveries.  This  was  the  olden  time  so 
warmly  eulogized  1  This  was  an  attempt  at 
celebrating  the  golden  age  of  old  times, 
which  he  thought  more  suitable  to  a  vene- 
rable major  out  of  doors,  than  to  his  right 
hoD.friend  [a  laughand  cheers]].  The  bold 
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and  presumptuoas  renovators^  the  bariNM 
at  Runnymede,  had  not  such  veneration 
for  the  olden  times  and  the  feudal  monor* 
chy.  The  feudal  monarchy  was  conti- 
nually attacked  and  stripped  of  some  of 
its  appendages,  from  William  the  Con- 
queror down  to  William  9rd.  The  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  all  the  proud  charters  of  our 
best  rights,  were  so  many  attacks  and 
encroachments  on  the  feudal  monarchv 
and  the  practices  of  the  olden  tiroes^  His 
bon.  ana  learned  friend  had  stated  that 
since  Charles  2nd  the  droits  had  not  in- 
volved us  in  war.  This  he  had  ascribed 
not  to  morality,  but  to  policy.  He  had 
distinctly  applied  his  objection,  not  to  the 
droits  causing  war,  because  they  could 
not  reach  that;  but  to  tbeir  influence  in 
occasioning  actual  hostilities  before  a  de- 
claration of  war.  The  point  of  objection 
was.  the  manner  of  going  to  war.  If  even 
this  abuse  had  never  existed,  he  should 
still  contend  tliat  it  was  a  sufficient  objec- 
tion that  there  was  a  peculiar  liability  to 
this  abuse.  Nay,  it  was  a  sufficient  ob- 
jection that  we  were  suspected  and  charged 
with  this  abuse  in  foreign  countries.  This 
suspicion  excited  much  additional  jealousy 
of  what  we  could  not  surrender  without 
danger — he  meant  our  important  maritime 
rights.  It  was  prudence,  it  was  wisdom, 
to  reform  what  rendered  us  odious  without 
makinjv  us  formidable,  and  at  a  time  when 
the  reform  could  not  be  imputed  to  fear 
or  force.  This  reform  we  owed,  first,  to 
a  sense  of  justice  and  moderation,  and 
next,  to  a  sacred  regard  to  our  ^>wn  con- 
duct and  reputation,  which  we  were  bound 
to  maintain.  For  illustration  of  this  point 
he  would  take  the  liberty  of  stating  the 
conduct  of  another  nation.  Inl812,  wheo 
we  engaged  in  war  with  America,  the 
American  government  allowed  six  months 
for  all  ships  to  leave  tbeir  ports  after  the 
war  commenced.  A  representation  waa 
made  of  the  hardships  of  not  having  longer 
time:  longer  time  was  granted.  In  one 
of  the  courts  of  law  in  Massachusetts  the 
question  was  tried,  whetlier  the  govern- 
ment had  a  right  to  grant  such  time,  or 
whether,  according  to  common  law,  which 
was  the  same  in  America  as  iri'  England, 
the  ships  had.  not  become  droits  of  the 
common-wealth  there,  as  of  the  Crown  in 
Englsnd.  The  courts  found  that  the 
order  of  government  was  conformable  to 
the  law  of  nations,  and  the  ships  were  en- 
larged. It  was  remarkable,  that  the 
courts  held  not  only  that  the^enlarge- 
ment  was  conformable  to  the  law  of  na- 
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tioD9,  bat  alflo  Co  Magna  Cbarta.  When 
the  miaister  of  the  American  goverament, 
•t  the  congress  of  Ghent,  asked  for  simi- 
lar mdulgence  for  his  countrymen,  he  did 
not  meet  with  reciprocal  liberality.  The 
answer  given  to  him  was  indeed  the  only 
answer  which  could  be  given  to  him  under 
existing  circuoastances;  for  it  informed 
him,  tMt  restitution  of  the  property  seized 
could  not  be  made,  as  k  was  not  the  pro- 
perty of  the  captors,  but  the  property  of 
the  Crown.  After  such  a  fact,  he  would 
ask  them,  m  the  first  place,  whether  it 
wss  not  natural  for  foreign  courts  to  sus- 
pect that  wars  were  sometimes  made  by 
oar  court  with  no  other  view  than  to 
support  this  fund }  and,  in  the  second, 
whether  the  House,  if  it  consented  to  the 
measures  now  proposed  by  his  majesty^s 
miotstersy  would  not  be  creatine  another 
obstacle  to  the  destruction  of  it  I  The 
American  government  had  certainly  a 
right  to  exnect  that  the  Engli^  govern- 
ment would  adhere  to  Magna  Charta, 
and  M^oa  Chtarta  expressly  declared, 
that  no  foreign  merchant  should  suffer, 
either  in  his  person  or  in  his  chattels, 
upon  a  declaration  of  war,  though  he 
might  be  compeUed  to  wait  in  Eneland 
until  it  was  ascertained  how  Englishmen 
were  treated  in  the  other  country.  This 
was,  however,  the  law  in  the  ffolden  times 
of  old,  but  not  at  the  time  of  the  seizure 
of  the  Smyrna  fleet.  Hisrighthon.  friend, 
however,  was  so  sensibly  alive  to  the  high 
character  of  his  late  majesty,  that  he  had 
charged  the  learned  gentleman  who  had 
brought  forward  this  motion,  with  the 
commission '  of  an  inexpiable  offisnce  in 
speaking  of  the  Smyrna  fleet  and  his  late 
majesty  in  the  same  breath;  forgetting, 
however,  diat  his  learned  friend  had 
expressly  stated  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
accuse  any  king  who  had  reigned  in  Eng- 
land smce  Charles  2nd,  of  a  similar  act  of 
foQy  and  injustice.  But  his  right  hon. 
friend,  in  reply  to  the  eloquent  mover  of 
the  debate,  bod  gone  so  far  as  to  assert, 
that  the  fond  in  question  was  not  so  much 
calculated  to  prove  an  incitement  to  war, 
as  a  preventive  of  it;  and  had  backed  his 
assertion  by  alluding  to  the  case  of  the 
Swedish  convoy,  in  which,  as  he  said, 
restitotion  was  made  to  the  captured  from 
tbe  droits  of  Admiralty.  He  (sir  J. 
Macktotosb)  bad  been-  employed  as  coun- 
sel in  tfiae  ease,  and  might  therefore  be 
supposed  to  have  some  acquaintance  widi 
it ;  and  yet  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  to- 
tally irrelevant.    The  right  hon.  gentle- 


man had  alluded  to  it,  under  llie^  idea  that 
there  were  no  other  funds  in  existence 
from  which  restitution  could  be  made; 
and  if  such  had  really  been  the  case,  hia 
argument  would  indeed  have  been  unan- 
swerable. But  that  was  by  no  means  the 
fact;  it  was  nothing  more  than  mere  stu^ 
position ;  and  yet  upon  that  as  a  fooii€ia«- 
tion,  the  eloquent  speech  of  his  right  hon* 
friend  entirely  rested.  He  could  not  in- 
deed bope  to  rival  the  eloquence  of  that 
speech,  but  he  would  not  aeniaiir  of  con- 
ouering  it  in  argument. .  He  should  there- 
fore assert,  that  there  were  other  funds 
from  which  redress  in  ease  of  injury  mi{^t 
be  obtained,  and  that  the  mode  of  ar- 
ranging them  was  so  dear,  that  if  it  were 
referred  to  a  committee  for  half  an  boor, 
they  would  understand  its  purport  and 
perceive  its  utility.  Indeed  he  had  at 
that  time  in  his  iuind  a  bill  for  that  pur- 
pose, which  he  had  prepared  four  years 
ago,  whilst  the  subject  was  then  under 
discussion ;  he  had  not  submitted  it  to  tbe 
notice  of  parliament  at  that  period,  for 
certain  reasons  which  it  was  unnecessary 
for  him  then  to  explain-*the  reasons 
might  be  good  or  they  might  be  bad— he 
had,  however,  acted  upon  them ;  and  if 
he  had  been  mistaken  in  doing  so,  he  had 
been  misled  by  the  ministry  of  tbe  day, 
who  declared,  that  thoush  the  civil  list,  as 
then  constituted,  was  rounded  upon  an 
express  bargain  made  between  his  majes- 
ty and  the  country,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  disturbed,  a  time  would  come 
when  the  whole  subject  would  be  open  te 
free  discussion  and  examination,  and  that 
then  would  be  the  period  for  introducinff 
any  such  measure  as  he  had  contemplated 
[Hear !].  But  now  that  the  time  for  in- 
troducing some  such  measure  was  at  last 
arrived,  his  right  hon.  friend  came  forward 
and,  informed  them,  that  to  enter  into 
any  such  examination  would  be,  to  make 
a  very  bad  return  to  the  gracious  dedara- 
tions  of  his  majesty  king  George  4tfa. 
His  right  hon.  friend  had  told  them,  that 
his  majesty  had  no  wish  to  add  to  the 
burthens  of  the  country,  that  he  was  most 
anxious  to  alleviate  the  distresses  of  the 
people,  and  that  he  had  displayed  all  the 
sources  of  his  revenue  to  his  parliament ; 
and  diat  it  was,  therefore,  tne  duty  of 
parliament  to  behave  as  generously  to- 
wards him  as  he  had  behaved  graaously 
towards  them.  What  was  the  rear  an- 
swer, then,  which  parliaooent  ought  to 
make  to  this  anneal  ?  Why,  that  in  oom^ 
pliance  with  ns  majesty's  desire^  they 
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wodd  (ake  Into  their  most  teitouir  comi* 
deration,  liow  far  they  could  ralieve  the 
peoplb  from  iheir  burdens  without  de- 
tracting froni  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
Che  Crown.  After  be  bad  arrived  at  this 
point,  bis  right  bOn*  friend  had  shown  very 
great  eagerness  to  transfer  the  discussion 
to  the  civil  list;  but  into  the  discussion 
of  that  question  it  would  be  highly  im- 
proper to  enter,  without  6rst  entering 
mto  the  investigation  which  his  bon.  and 
learned  finend  bad  that  evening  proposed 
to  them  to  pursue. .  In  the  reasons  which 
bis  right  bon.  friend  bad  adduced  for  re- 
frising  an  inquiry  into  the  droits  of  Ad- 
miralty, there  was  one  great  and  surpris- 
ing fallacy :  it  was  this,  that  he  had  spread 
them  over  the  sixty  years  of  the  late  reign, 
ilFhereas,  ei^t  millions  of  them  and  more 
bad  been  accumulated  during  the  war 
which  had  raged  during  the  MSt  twenty 
years;  the  other  750,(XXM.,  which  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  parliament  at  the 
peaoe  of  176S,  proceeding  from  the  cap- 
ture of  the  French  ships  which  were  taken 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  1756. 
Hence  it  appeared,  that  in  the  thirty  years 
intervening  between  the  years  1769  and 
1799i  the  droits  of  Admiralty  amount- 
ed to  a  very  inconsiderable  sum,  whilst  in 
the  twenty  years  that  afterwards  ensued 
they  increased  to  such  an  amount,  as  to 

Sive  his  majesty  a  clear  income  of  more 
lan  iOOfiOOL  a  year,  not  voted  by  par- 
liament, not  recoflnized  by  parliament,  or 
not  recogttbsble  oy  parliament,  but  to  be 
recognised  and  maae  recognizable  by  it 
at  aome  future  period.  If  such  a  cir- 
cumataoce  could  nave  been  foreseen  in  the 
first  jTcar  of  the  rdgn  of  George  Srd, 
when  the  dvil  list  was  under  discussion, 
and  the  sum  of  800,00tf.  was  proposed  to 
be  given  to  him  as  an  annual  revenue, 
womd  it  have  been  looked  upon  as  an  in- 
diffiarent  circumstance?  Certainly  not:  on 
the  contrary,  it  would  have  formed  so  im- 
portant a  consideration,  (hat  it  would  have 
ibeen  impossible  to  have  overlooked  it.  It 
would  have  occurred  to  the  parliament 
then  sitting,  tlu|t  a  revenue  arising  from 
such  a  source  was  a  fluctuating  revenue; 
and  that,  as  it  was  a  fluctuating  revenue, 
it  would  be  impoanble  to  decide  what  was 
the  amount  of  an  income,  partly  derived 
from  such  a  source,  and  partly  derived 
froas  a  parliamentary  grant:  This  sug* 
geation  occurred  to  bkn  forciUy  at  pre* 
sent;  and  he  therefore  looked  upon  the 
Hiotioa  now  proposed  to  them  as  a  preli*' 
niMry  aieasure,  which  they  were  bound 
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to  discuss  befbre  they  determined  on 
signing  any  fixed  revenue  to  the  Grown.—* 
AnotMr  question,  in  his  opinion,  was, 
whether  the  revenue  derived  from  these 
sources  was  proper  and  decorous  i  and 
upon  this  point  he  was  happy  to  say,  that 
his  right  bon.  friend  had  sdmitted,  that  on 
which  he  ^sir  J.  Mackintosh  )  contended  the 
whole  oftoecasetorest..  lie  had  admitted 
that  the  island  of  Bavbadoes  bad  peti- 
tioned against  the  assignment  of  its  c<^o- 
nial  funds  to  British  purposes;  be  had 
admitted  that  the  constitution  of  that  co^ 
lony  gave  them  power  to  applv  those 
funds  to  their  own  purposes,  and  therefore 
that  any  other  application  of  them  was 
absolutely  uqjust*  He  had  therefore  ad- 
mitted all  that  waa  requisite  to  show  the 
impropriety  of  sittaohing  this  revenue  to 
the  Crown,  though,  indeed,  his  admission 
of  it  was  not  wanted.  It  was  sufficient 
for  his  (sir  J.  Mackintosh)  argument, 
that  in  the  i^ign  of  (^ueen  Anne,  both  the 
queen  and  the  parliament  had  acknow- 
ledged their  error  in  the  applieation 
which  had  been  made  of  them ;  the  fact 
that  they  bsd  afterwards  continued  to  be 
applied  to  the  same  purposes  wl»  nothing 
to  him ;  lie  was  wdl  aware  that  the  appli- 
cation of  them  could  not  be  set  aside  in  a 
court  of  law-— but  that  was  not  the  ques* 
tion  at  present.  The  ooestioo  was,  whe- 
ther parliament  would  still  continue  to 
allow  the  funds  belonginff  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Barbadoes,  who  had  no  person  to 
represent  their  interests  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  misapplied  in  the  manner 
which  they  had  been?  In  the  considera- 
tion of  this  question  his  right  bon.  friend 
seetned  totally  to  have  forgotten  that  they 
then  were  not  debating  whether  a  smaller 
or  a  larger  sum  should  be  grtmted  to  the 
king,  but  whether  the  interest  of  the  state 
and  the  bon<mr  of  this  Crown,  would  be  beat 
consulted  hi  the  coiitiliuance  or  the^discon- 
tinuance  oi^tbese  sources  of  revenue.  To 
this  question  not  one  of  his  remarks  waa 
applicable.  It  was  true  that  a  great 
part  of  the  droits  of  the  admiralty  had 
been  made  over,  voluntarily  made  over 
by  the  king  to  the  public  service,  «nd 
that  another  great  part  had  also  been 
appHed  to  the  recompensing  the  me- 
ritorious, but  irregular  captors.  He  con* 
ceded  diat  the  rewards  paid  out  of  tbia 
food  had  been,  for  the  merit  part,  judici- 
ously bestowed;  but  he  would  aak,  wber 
ther  raspiciona  had  not  arisen  in  eonse 
quenoe  of  some  oiBcers  of  great  wterit 
hating  been  overlooked  that  tiieae  granta 
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were  conferred,  not  so  oitieh  as  marks  of 
merit  bttt  a$  marks  of  fiiToitr  ?    To  abo- 
lish, tfiereforey  this  method  of  reward,  by 
aholishmg  the  fund,  fl'om  which  the  re- 
ward was  taken,  would  also  tend  to  abo- 
lish the  idea  of  abuae  which  had  arisen 
out  of  it.    Bot^   then   these   droits   of 
admiialty  were  defended  as  a  privilege,  a 
valuable  and  honooraUe  privilege,  of  the 
aovere^.    What!    were   they  to  hear 
the  power  by  wfaicb  tlie  Spanish  frigates 
were  captured  denominated  a  valuable 
jewel  in  the  Crown  ?    were  they  to  con- 
sider the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale,  of 
them  hoaooraUe  to  tlie  Crown?    were 
those  proceeds  to  be  deemed  a  fit  source 
from  wUch  a  parent  waa  to  bestow  his 
bounty  on  his  coildren  ?    or  were  they  to 
be  accounted  as  proceeds  equally  dis- 
flracefnl  to  te  giver  and  receiver  ?    For 
bia  own  part*  he  considered  them  in  the 
iatler  pomt  of  view— >for  a  revenue  was 
weU*dmved   whidh   was    derived    from 
4he    benevoleooe   of  the   people:    but 
•41  derived  which  was  derived  tirom  such 
an  act  as  the  seizore  of  the   Spanish 
Bed  '  an  act  which  had  been  compared 
s»  eqoal  in  atrocity  to  some  of  the  worst 
examplea  of  Turkish   piracy.    It  would 
iheretbre  be  more  honourable  for  the 
sovereign  to  derive  his  means  of  gratify- 
ing his  oaternal  a&ection  from  the  ac- 
tion of  iiis  aul^ects  than  from  the  spoils 
of  his  eoemiea— his  unarmed,  his  unof- 
fending^  iaiid   his   defenceless    enemies. 
But  it  waa  said  that^  if  a  compensation 
were  to  be  aibrded  to  the  aovereign,  it 
must  be*  a   liberal  compensation.      To 
this  proposittoo,  he,  for  one,  had  no  ob- 
jection;  and  he  would  ao  arrange  that 
eonpeoaatioB  aa   to  take   care  that  it 
•raa  not  productive  to  the  sovereign  of 
any  ezfra-parliamentatary  revenue.     In- 
deed, he  should  consider  the  House  dead 
to  all  acoae  of  shame  if  they  were  not 
moat  eager»  on  many  accounts,  to  grant 
such  a  compensation  to  their  sovereign. 
In  the  fiiat  place  they  would  by  such  a 
coanpenaation  abridge  the  means  of  cor- 
ruptton ;  io  the  second,  'they  would  pre* 
▼eat  the  Orown  from  being  held  *up  to 
puMic  view,  aa  deriving  benefit  from  the 
exmnm  of  the  harshest  laws  of  war — 
righla  which,  though  they  might  be  pro- 
perJjf  esereised  in  Uiose  times  of  feudality 
vbicfa  his  riaht  bon.  friend  had  chosen  as 


the  aabiect  of  his  panegyric,  were  now 
geoMady  eonaidered  aa  cruel  and  inhu- 
JDBB,  aaa»  io  the  third  places  they  would 
protect  the  aaaritima  righta  of  the  .coun- 
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try,  which  in  fdture  finies'wcro  likely  to 
become  more  difficult  to  protect  than  they 
were  at  present.  Of  these  righu,  though 
he  would  maiotain  some  as  intimately 
connected  with  the  honour*  and  safety 
of  the  country,  he  would  give  up  others 
because  they  rendered  us  ^ious  without 
rendering  us  formidable.  With  regard  to 
priaea  taken  at  sea,  he  held  opinions  not 
very  different  from  the  bulk  ol  the  coun- 
try. Those  opinions  he  held  to  be 
founded  upon  the  law  of  nations ;  and  he 
would  have  them  maintained  at  every  ha- 
zard, because  they  were  connected  with 
the  national  honour,  which  it  was  requi- 
site to  preserve  uotamislied,  if  the  nation 
did  not  wish  to  sink  into  the  condition  of 
a  secondary  state.  It  was,  however, 
these  very  opinions  that  rendered  Bng- 
land  unpopular  amongst  foreign  nations ; 
they  were  blended  with  our  commercial 
wealth,  and  arose  from  the  very  causes 
which  had  cramped  the  pretensions  of  fo- 
reign powers;  they  were  interwoven 
with  our  earliest  history,  and  had  existed 
from  the  treaty  of  Oleron^  in  tlie  reign  of 
Richard  1st,  down  to  the  present  times. 
From  a  combination  of  causes  like  these, 
from  the  exertion  of  these  harsh  and  dis- 
gusting rights,  we  had  acouired  the  title 
of**  tyrants  of  the  sea."  On  the  subject 
of  prizes  in  general,  he  did  not  know  that 
there  was  any  aubject  on  which  his  first 
thoughts  had  dificred  so  much  from  his 
second.  He  had  observed  that  on  land 
private  property  was  si^e,  but  that  at  sea 
It  was  not  safe.  He  thought  this  extraor- 
dinary at  first,  but  he  was  now  convinced 
that  it  was  perfectly  right,  because  ships 
were  adapted  for  purposes  c»f  invasion. 
The  droita  of  Admiralty  had  been  de- 
fended on  another  ground««that  they  were 
applied  to  the  relief  of  British  subjects 
who  suffered  by  seizure  of  their  goods  in 
a  foi'eign  country  on  a  declaration  of  war. 
This  had  been  the  case,  after  the  seizure 
of  the  Spanish  frigates ;  part  of  their  pro- 
ceeds had  been  applied  to  the  relief  of  the 
British  subjects  whose  goods  had  been 
con6scated  at  Cadiz.  But  in  the  case  of 
those  British  merchants  whose  property 
was  seized  in  Denmark,  after  theattadk 
on  Copenhagen  no  such  redress  was  af- 
forded, though  the  Danish  droiu  of  ad- 
miralty amounted  to  2,000,000/.  and 
though  the  British  property  confiscated 
did  not  exceed  a  tenth  part  of  that  sum 
in  value.  The  merchants  had  presented 
petitions,  but  in  vain;  they  were  told 
by  a  noble  lord  that  though  auch  relief 
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had  been  ftfibrded  in  the  case  of  Cth' 
dlZf  that  was  a  dangeroas  precedent,  and 
could  not  be  followed :  so  that  the  very 
point  was  negatived  on  which  the  adU 
votiates  for  the  droits  of  admiralty  coo- 
4ended  for  their  oondouance^  And  yet, 
if  thtere  ever  was  a  ease  where  relief  ought 
to  have  been  granted,  it  was  to  the  Sri- 
tish  merdiants  who  lost  their  property  In 
Denmark.  The  government  of  Bngfand 
had  lulled  thetn  into  security;  till  the 
very  sailing  of  the  British  estpedition 
Dbnish  clearances  were  made  in  our 
:ports.  He  did  not  blame  government  ^or 
this,  because  secrecy  might  form  a  part  of 
the  policy  of  the  expedition ;  but  he  did 
blame  them  for  this-— that  when  no  Bri- 
tish subject  could  have  expected  such 
measures  to  have  been  pursued,  from  the 
security  into  which  th^  were  lulled,  the 
droits  of  admiralty  had  not  been  granted ; 
and  that  refusal  destroyed  the  argument 
which  was  founded  on  the  application  of 
them  as  an  indemnity  for  confiscation. 
He  was  asliamed  of  having  troubled  the 
'  House  80  long ;  but  he  had  risen  to  make 
a  few  observations  in  reply  to  his  right 
boa  friend,  and  the  subject  had  carried 
him  further  than  he  origmally  inteaded. 

Mr.  Marryat  rose  to  state  some  facts 
which  had  coiae  under  his  own  knowledge 
respectinff  the.  droits  of  the  Crown  in 
conquered  oolonies.  In  Trinidad,  the 
owners  of  land  had  been  required  to  take 
out  new  granta  for  their  lands,  with  bur- 
thens attached  it  which  they  had  never 
before  been  subject  He  saw  by  the  Tri- 
nidad gazette  that  4;80D  acres  of  land 
were  offered  to  sale  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown,  being  confiscated  under  the  new 
•  regulation.  These  confiscations  had  taken 
place  in  the  only  two  parishes  which  had 
yet  been  surveyed  for  the  purposes  of  the 
new  regulation,  out  of  the  33  parishes  in 
the  island.  If  the  others  yielaed  confis- 
cations in  the  same  proportion,  there 
would  be  155,000  acres  in  the  whole 
island.  What  this  land  would  sell  for  it 
was  not  easy  to  ascertain ;  if  for  U.  an 
acre,  the  amount  received  by  the  Crown 
would  would  be  nearly  700,000/.  fVom 
that  single  ishmd*  As  he  could  not  con- 
sent that  the  Crown  should  be  left  in  pos- 
aession  of  a  revenue  thus  uncertain  in 
amount,  and  thus  unjustly  derived  ham 
the  fruits  of  triumphs  efiected  by  national 
expenditure,  he  should  vote  for  the  mo- 
tion* 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  it  was  his  intention  to 
detain  the  HguseK>nly  for  a  few  momentSr 
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His  obieet  waei  to  explaih  an  ailosieki 
which  had  been  made  by  tlie  hen*  and 
learned  genrteman  who  opened  the  debate 
to  a  pension  said  to  be  enloyted  by  the 
faaly  of  a  noble  friend  of  hu«  The  fittt 
was,  that  noble  lord  had  the  pension  on 
his  retiring  llrom  his  majesty's  service, 
and  subsequently  it  was  granted  fiir  life 
to  his  nearest  and  dearest  relative ;  but 
aince  then  circumstances  had  ooourved 
firom  which  it  had  been  given  up.  He 
was  certainly  of  opinion  that  an  aceannt 
should  be  rendered  to  parliaiaent  fVom 
time  to  time  of  those  souroea  of  revenue 
to  which  the  motion  reflNted ;  for  he  heM 
that  they  were  not  intended  for  occaeious 
of  private  gratificalioa,  or  for  the  frivy 
purse  of  the  king,  iMit  for  the  advMlage 
and  benefit  of  the  neople*  Now  ha  con- 
ceived that  this  end  would  be  complotdy 
answered  by  the  plan  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman.  For  it  the  amount  of  thoie 
sources,  or  their  appSeation,  were  annu- 
ally sulHnitted  to  the  House,  it  wobid  be 
seen  whether  any  Improper  payment  had 
been  made  from  them,  and  in  that  case 
ministen  woukl  be  strictly  aceountabfe 
fi»r  any  misapplication*  This,  tie  con- 
tended)  would  be  a  better  and  more  econo- 
mical arrangement  tlian  any  oompensatioti 
which  could  be  made.  Ho  saw  no  ground 
whatever  for  making  a  compensation :  for 
in  that  case  the  compensation)  whatever 
it  was,  Would  go  to  the  privy  purse,  over 
which  pariiament  had  no  control';  but  ib 
the  other  case,  If  a  large  aurplus  thduld 
remain  from  those  droits  atpartimllar  pe- 
riods, thev  would  be  carried  to  the  ee- 
count  of  the  country.  And  thii  led  hian 
to  what  had  beeA  said  with  reaped  to  ed- 
lonial  revenues.  It  wt)uldbe  in  the  power 
of  parliament  to  see  the  application,  if 
those  taxes  were  increased,  or  if  a  l«rge 
surplus  remained ;  but  he  could  ndt  aee 
how  any  surplus  could  remain;  Ibr  it 
should  go  to  the  stippoit  of  the  aewioe  of 
the  colony  itself^  the  raising  of  troops,  4flh;. 
Considering  the  subject  on  these  grounds, 
he  thought  that  the  same  end  woeM  be 
ansjf  ered  by  the  plan  proposed  on  afae 
other  side,  and  he  ahould  the^efbi%  vole 
against  the  resolutieo. 

Sir  J.  Niewp&n  said,  thl^t  as  lie  eon- 
sidered  that  the  power  wllieh  the  preeePt 
system  weald  give  lo  the  Crown  waa 
open  to  great  etnmer  he  shoi^dd  vefce  fbr 
the  resolutions.  With  lespieoc  te  the 
revenue  of  four-and4ialf  per  ee«t|  ts  wia 
said  that  it  was  intended  for  lb*  eeiwieiB 
of  the  o^lonisi,  the  ereectoa  ef  ftotMe«« 
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UoiM»  and  other  purposes;  but  be  would 
ask  whether  it  had  been  to  applied  i  Why, 
tbe<i»abould  it  be  maintained  nominally 
for  purposes    to   which    it    never    was 
really  applied  i     With    respect    to    the 
droits,  he  contended  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  applied  for  such  uses  and  in  such 
manner  as  tbey  now  were.    He  had  wit* 
nessed  the  disastrous  effects  produced  by 
seiaores  similar  to  those  from  which  those 
droits  srose,  and  he  had  seen  no  redress 
afforded.     The   House    were    told,    on 
seferal  occasions  when  this  subject  had 
been  brought  forwardt  that  the  period 
would  anrive  when,  it  might  be  more  pro- 
perly discussed;. and  now,  when  tbiit  pe« 
riod  had  arri?ed,  it  was  said  that  the  sub- 
ject  ouaht  sot  to  be  touched.    He  had 
always  found  it  to  be  the  practice  of  men 
ia  power  to  refer  to  some  distant  period 
ao^  important  question  of  reform  or  in* 
^iry ;  but  when  the  period  arrived,  there 
were  not  wanted  persons  to  rise  in  their 
phiceaji  and  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  almost, 
sha^  auch  change  or  inquiry  should  not 
be  made.    He  was  certain  that  all  those 
connected  with  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try would  be  anxious  that  some  arrange- 
ment should  be  made*  so  as  to  do  away 
with  thoBO  droits,  and  that  the  purchase 
would  be  a  cheap  one  even  at  a  great 
pioe ;  for  they  considered  tbem  as  lower- 
ing this  country  in  the  eyes  of  other  na- 
tioosb  and  our  merchanta  soffi^red  for  them 
in  (migfk  countries* 

Mr.  MacdanaUsaiif  that  after  all  which 
had  been  beard  from  time  to  time  on  the 
sttl^ect  of  economy,  after  the  many  pro- 
ause^sbich  had  been  made,  it  might  liave 
bacA  seasonably  supposed  that  the  pre* 
sent  period  would  be  one  wh^n  something 
would  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
pieit    If  such  a  supposition  bad  been  en- 
tertaioeiii  was  it  not,  he  would  ask^  borne 
out  by  the  promiaea  of  Mr.  Perceval  at 
the  commencement  of  the  regencY*  and 
bv  the  atatements  (he  would  not  call  them 
pledges)  of  the  noble  lord  opposite,  in 
131^  that  the  demise  of  the  Crown  would 
be  iha  proper  period  for  such  a  measure  as 
was Jiow  proposed?    But,  at  the  arrival 
of  thai  period,  it  was  little  to  be  expected 
tbat  Ike  siweyor  of  woods  and  forests^ 
mod  Ike  pi^masler  of  the  forcee  would  be 
fpwnd  to  say  that  it  was  a  matter  of  deli- 
cacy now,  and  ought  not  to  be  entered 
iatoi^     NevertheleM,  the  bet  seemed  to 
be,  that  at  the  period  that  those  pro- 
miaaa  were  ^veo  and  those  hopes  held 
cm,  00  reriaioa  or  alteratjw  was  iotend- 


ed-^thatall  thcee  statements  were  the  ad 
captandum  of  the  ipoment,and  that  it  was 
then  intended  that  the  whole  of  the  civil 
list  should  still  continue  involved  in  mjs* 
terv  and  obscurity—- and  that  certain  ano- 
malous and  ambiguous  rights  should  con* 
tinue  a  disgrace  on  the  Crown.    The  pre- 
sent moment,  he  should  hsve  thought,  was 
one  when  this  subject  might  have  been 
discussed  and  settled  with  signal  advan- 
tage.   The  spirit  of  his  majesty  was  said 
to  be  favourable  to  it;  but  without  the 
assertion  of  the  rigbt  bon.  gentleman  op- 
posite, who  could  for  a  moment  doubt 
that   bis   majesty,  whea  ascending   the 
throne  of  his  ancestors«  and  contemplat- 
ing the  condition  of  the  people  around— 
who  could  doubt  that,  wnile  viewing  the 
misery,  the  protracted  misery  of  bis  peo^ 
pie,  be  would  not  rather  consider  what 
might  be  for  tlieir  advantage  than  for  his 
own  aggraadizemeat  ?     It  appeared  to 
him  that  justice  had  not  been  done  by 
ministers  to  the  feelings  of  his  majesty  on 
'  this  subject,  and  particularly  in  the  speech 
from  the  throne.     The  king  was  there 
made  to  say,  and  that  coldlv  too,  that  the 
civil  list  wouki  be  arranged  on  the  basia 
of  that  of  18l6-H>f  a  year  when  he  might 
say  that  a  sum  of  280,000^  had  been 
added  to  it.    But  who  could  answer  for 
carrying  a  proposition  of  an  increase  to 
that  amount  at  present?     Who  could 
answer  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  coun- 
try, he  might  almost  say,  if  such  a  pro- 
position were  now  made  ?     Why  had  not 
his  majesty  been  made  to  say,  "  Take  the 
whole  of  the  civil  revenues,  and  of  the 
civil  list ;  examine  it  and  probe  it — and  if 
there  can  be   any  saving  made  for  the 
country,  let  it  bo  made  V*     Instead  of 
this,  however,  his  majes^  was  made  to 
say,  that  the  civil  list  should  rest  upon 
the  arraogement  made  in  1816-Hin  ar- 
rangement, made  at  a  time  when  every 
attempt  to  rescue  it  from  the  darknesa 
and  obscurity  in  which  it  had  long;  been 
involv.ed  was  met  bv  the  declaration,  that 
it  could  only  be  done  at  the  demise  of 
the  Crown,  and  which,  notwithstanding 
that  circumstance,  was  suffered  to  remain 
uneitamined.    It  was  said  by  the  noble 
lord  opposite  at  that  time,  that  the  in- 
crease had  reference  to  war  and   the 
prices  of  provisions ;  but  upon  the  con- 
tinuance of  those  prices  an  ill  calculation 
had  been  made,   which  the  noble  lord 
might  have  found  errooeousi  if  he  looked 
to  the  state  of  the  eorreocy  and  of  agri- 
culture.    He  therefore  contended*  that 
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the  House  wai  bound  to  go  to  the  first 
principles  of  the  civil  list,  and  Inquire 
what  revenue  was  fit  to  be  given  to  the 
Crown,  and  what  applied  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people ;  and  when  thej  had  found 
what  was  best  for  both,  the  sooner  they 
acted  upon  it  the  better.  He  should  be 
glad  to  Know  what  iinaginary  benefit  was 
derived  from  the  present  system.  Did 
it  give  an  account  of  the  whole  expense 
of  the  civil  ffovernmeut  ?  or  rather,  did 
not  every  booy  know  that  it  gave  no  such 
thing  ?  The  plan  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  would  give  the  full  account  of  what 
was  given  to  the  royal  family.  It  was  so 
once:  but  at  present  the  amount  was  un- 
certain and  unknown.  Was  it  not  a  fact 
that  ]13,(XM.  had  been  charged  on  the 
consolidated  fund  for  certain  payments 
to  some  of  the  royal  family  ?  but  was  it 
known  how  much  they  received  besides  i 
When  parliament  granted  60,000^  a*year 
for  his  majesty's  privy  purse,  was  it 
known  that  S80,00(M.,  and  upwards, 
would  be  given  at  different  times,  and  in 
different  sums,  for  Uie  same  purpose, 
without  its  control  or  sanction?  This 
system  of  giving  money  to  the  sovereign 
held  out  a  strong  temptation  to  the  mi- 
nister to  barter  the  public  money  for 
royal  favour,  and  to  the  Crown  to  depend 
not  on  parliament  for  support,  but,  to  a 
certain  extent,  on  the  corrupt  obsequious- 
ness of  the  minister.  He  would  therefore 
contend,  that  no  advantage  to  the  people 
could  be  derived  from  this  plan ;  and,  to 
use  the  words  of  an -honourable  member, 
he  would  ask,  whether  in  practice  it 
worked  weU  ?  It  was  said  that  the  pro- 
posed arrangement  would  be  a  bargain 
irrevocable,  and  that  it  should  last  for 
life;  but  it  had  been  found  that  other 
bargsiins  of  a  similar  kind  had  been  broken 
nine  times,  and  always  on  the  safe  side, 
in  I78S,  Mr.  Burke  said,  that  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  civil  list  was  then  so 
guarded  as  to  preclude  excess,  but  still 
it  was  found  that  an  exeess  accrued.  At 
each  time  that  a  deviation  was  made  from 
the  bargain,  it  was  said  that  that  would 
be  tlie  last,  and  a  promise  was  given  that 
no  similar  demand  would  be  made  in  fu- 
ture; but  it  was  somewhat  whimsical  (if 
such  serious  occurrences  could  be  so 
(»lled)  to  see  bow  each  succeeding  mi- 
nister threw  overboard  the  promises  of 
his  predecessor,  and  in  most  cases  the 
fault  lay  not  with  the  minister,  but  with 
the  system  itself.  The  whole  amoimt  of 
what  was  demanded  from  time  to  time 
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would  be  too  great  to  be  asked  at  once', 
end  then  tite  plan  wsis,  not  .that  an  addi- 
tional sum  should  be  givim  to  the  civil 
list,  but  that  that  lij^t  should  be  relieved 
from  some  particulor  charges.    It  was. in 
this  manner  that  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1804*,  and 
the  noble  lord  opposite,  in   1 816,  had 
taken  from  that  list  charges  to  the  amount 
of  400,000/.,  which  charges  it  had  origi- 
nally been  given  to  cover.    Thus  there 
was  no  regular  rule  by  which  this  de- 
partment was  to  be  governed ;  it  was  in 
some  particular  branches  left  to  the  dis- 
position of  individuals,  and  the  whole  was 
involved  in  darkness  and  mystery  of  the 
grossest  kin^d.     No  possible  advantage 
could  accrue  from  the  present  plan; -on 
the  contrary,  the  whole  was  calculated  to 
deceive  the  public,  and  Up  excite  irritation. 
His  object  was,  to  simplify  at  least,  if  act 
reduce  (and  he  did  not  see  why  reduction 
might  not  well  be  roade| ;    but,  at  all 
events,  to  simplify  that  which  at  present 
was  so  complicated  and  inlrieat^      He 
would  reduce  the  whole  to  three  or  four 
classes;    he  sdfd  a  fourth,   because  he 
thought    pensions,  beyond   a   particular 
amount,  ought  to  come  under  one  claSs.' 
In  this  arrangement   the  miscellaneoot 
services,  which  were  most  various,  wotiki 
come  annually  before  parliament,  while 
those  parts  which  prop«rly  belonged  to 
the  support  of  the  Crown  would  not.    If 
this  plan  were  followed,  the  Crown  would 
not  be  placed  in  the  humiliating  situatioa* 
(for  he  considered  it  as  nothing  less  than 
humiliating)  of  coming  frequently  before 
parliament  to  make   good  deficieudet^ 
which  were  only  explained  or  kooirn  by 
their  amount.    If  some  such  plan*  were 
not  adopted,  any  settlement  of  o  civil* 
list  w6uid  be   of  no  avail,  while  snch 
ehormous  sums  might  be  appropriated 
without  the  sanction  or  control  of  parlia* 
ment.    If  the  House  were  now  pretafled 
upon  to  shut  their  eyes  upon  this,  and 
suffer  such  sums  to  pass  unaccounted  lor, 
they  must  expect  it  again ;  but  he  trust- 
ed they  would  not.    He  would  not  <nmr 
go  into  any  historical   account  of  llie 
droits  which  had  been  so  applied,  or  of 
the  44  per  cent  colonial  duties ;  but  he 
would  maintain  that  the  Crown  hod  as* 
little  right  to  apprfl|»riate  the  latter,  with* 
out   consent  of  parliament,  as  it  hid 
to  the  malt  tax  for  the  same  purpose.  Aa  to ' 
the  droits  of  Admiralty,  he  would  onlv  aa j, 
generally,  that  wliatever  right  Ibe<5r6wn 
possessed  to  them,  tbey  were  correlative 
duties  accompanjiDg  those  rights':  one  of- 
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these  vaif  thai  the  lord  high  admiral  (in 
virtue  of  whose  office  thej  were  received 
by  the  Crown)  was  bound'  to  protect  the 
narrow  seas — a  duty  which  was  now  per- 
formed by  the  nary,  paid  by  taxes  rinsed 
on  the  countTT.  He  wished  to  impress 
this  on  the  noose  as  one  of  many 
cases  which  might  be  adduced,  and  as 
showing  the  importance  of  the  question 
they  were  about  to  decide.  The  con* 
staot  principle  which  should  actuate  the 
Hottse  in  r^ulating  the  civil  list  should 
be,  to  cut  off  contingency  and  to  regu- 
late salary ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  this  prin- 
ctpte  was  altoffether  lost  sight  of.  He  had 
made  these  raservations  in  the  discharge 
of  a  conscientious  duty ;  for  he  looked 
upon  the  question  before  the  House  as  in- 
volving the  dignity  of  the  Crown.  That 
dignity  he  thought  would  be  best  pre- 
servedy  and  the  prosp^y  of  the  people 
beat  consulted,  by  nlsidng  the  civil  list 
within  ceitatDy  reeuiar,  and  fixed  rules. 
A  litaiited  aiooaraiy  and  a  free  people 
were  eomespondinff  terms.  Such  a  go- 
vernment WBS  the  hest  calculated  to  se- 
cofw  aodal  bippiness  and  public  prospe- 
rity. He  believed  that  it  suited  best  the 
character  and  disposition  of  Englishmen. 
Their  king  was  deeply  rooted  m  the  minds 
•f  tlw  people  of  tbia  cdantry»  and  they 
wooM  willingly  contribute  to  grant  any 
revenue  that  was  necessary  for  the  due 
splendor  of  the  Crown.  But  that  splen- 
dor, in  the  present  state^of  the  country, 
0Q|hl  to  he  attended  with  due  economy, 
and  displayed  without  ostentation  ;  for 
tfiere  were  times  when  a  diminution  of 
splendor  was  an  accession  of  dignity. 

8ir  Robert  Wilson  concurred  with  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  who  had  made 
the  votioo,  thfeit  there  was  not  an  officer 
engued  in  the  caf^ture  of  the  Spanish 
veswls  who  did  not  think  his  professional 
character  tarnished  )iy  the  transaction. 
He  might  mention  another  evil  arising 
out  of  ibeie  captures  before  a  declaration 
of  war.  AAer  the  peace  of  Amiens  ttp 
order  was  given  to  seize  and  detain  Frencn 
yessali,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
French  government  retaliated  by  detain- 
ing all  me  English  who  were  at  the  time 
within  the  dominions  of  France.  Tliis 
meosare  of  the  French  government  was 
by  nsaoiy  jostified,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  o  proper  return  for  such  previous 
treatnenr.  The  gallant  general  concluded 
^7  **7^  that  he  should  vote  for  the  mo- 
ttoo  (The  erf  of  «  Question  I*'  became 
general  3* 


Mr.  Tiemey  said,  he  would  make  a  few 
obsefrvations  on  the  state  of  the  questioii, 
and  the  engagement  to  which  voting  on 
one  side  or  the  other  would  pledge  the 
members  of  the  House.  He  could  assure 
the  House  and  the  gentlemen  opposite, 
who  were  so  anxious  to  bring  this  debate 
to  a  conclusion,  that  he  should  not  detain 
them  long.  Afler  the  able  speech  of  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend,  in  which  the 
whole  facts  and  law  of  the  case  had  heen 
stated  and  supported ;  after  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  and 
the  reply  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
near  him,  the  merits  of  the  question  re« 

aunred  no  farther  discussion.     He  rose, 
lerefore,  not  to  add  any  thing  to  what 
had  been  already  said  on  the  question  it« 
self,  but  to  set  members  right  on  the  real 
purport  of  ^e  motion.      The  House, 
then,  was  now  called  upon  at  the  begin- 
ning of  anew  reign,  to  make  a  final  arrange- 
ment of  the  civil  list  for  the  whole  of  that 
reign.    On  such  an  occasion  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  the  most  minute  inquiry, 
and  to  exert  the  most  scrupulous  caution 
to   make  the  arrangement  as  wise   and 
proper  as  it  would  be  lasting.    When  a 
new  settlement  was  proposed,  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  the. House  to  take  into  consi« 
deration  all  the  funds  at  present  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Crown,  in  order  to  know 
what  charges  should  bo  made  before  that 
settlement  was  effected.      If  they  now 
neglected  to  do  so,  another  opportunity 
would  not  again  occur  during  the  reign. 
When  a  motion  like  this  should  be  after- 
wards brought  forward,  it  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  say,  that  the  matter  had  been 
already  settled,  and  thus  all  further  consi- 
deration of  it  would  be  shut  out.    The 
proposed  resolution  went  no  further  than 
this,   that  it  was  expedient  to  take  into 
consideration  the  droits  of  the  Admiralty, 
the  4f  per  Cent  colonial  duties,  and  other* 
funds  usually  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown, 
with  the  making  of  such  an  arrangement 
concerning  them  as  would  be  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  dtetiity  of 
the  Crown,  and  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try.   Those/  therefore,  who  should  vote 
for  his  hon.  and  learned  friend's  motion 
would  pledge  themselves  to  no  principle 
on  ihe  subject— they  would  merely  ex- 
press an   opinion   that    the  system  for- 
merly  acted   upon,    now   that   a    new 
arrangement  was  to  be  -made,  ought  to  be  - 
taken  into  consideration.    Any  gentleman ' 
who  voted  against  it  would  say  by  his  vote,  ■ 
that  parliament  ought  to  give  the  subject' 
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M  consideration  whirtarer,  iBsupponlD^   pc&iiog  quarter  of  last  yenr*    Hfidid  not 


^he  proposed  civil  lUt  establishment,  x% 
was  not  asking  too  much,  in  times  like  the 
present,  to  know  how  far  it  was  necessary, 
by  being  informed  of  the  state  of  the  re^* 
venues  in  the  power  of  the  Crown,  inde- 
pendently of  it.    There  was,  indeed  a 
paper  on  the  table  stating  the  amount  of 
Ihe  droits  during  the  whole  of  the  late 
reign  ;  but  bis  hon.  and  learned  friend 
bad  shown  that  the  greatest  portion  of 
them  had  aecrued  within  the  last  twenty 
years.     Of  the  stale  of  them  for  the  last 
four  yeara,  since  tbe  report  was  drawn  up 
tbe  Hodse  knew  notbiijg.     Would  it  not 
be  proper,  tbereforoi  to  make  inquiry,  nod 
to  oemand  iaformation  as  to  whether  there 
bad  been  any  increase,  or  'what  was  the 
{present  state  of  those  funds  ?  Tbe  Crown, 
for   the  maintenance  of  whose  sptendor 
and  dignity  anew  civil  list  was  to  he  pro- 
vided,  might  be  in  possession  of  revenues 
that  would  render  a  less   liberal  grant 
from  parliament  sufficient  for  all  purposes 
gi  splendor  and  dignity.     Hia  hon.  and 
learned  friend  who  made  the  motion  bad 
fluggested  that  in  case  the  Crown  could 
not  dispense  with  tbem,  and  subsist  on 
the  parliamentary  allowance  of  BSOfiOOL 
now  proposed,  some  compeasation  might 
be  granted  in  lieu  of  them.    He,  however, 
must  sa^,  that  he  was,  in  tbe  present  state 
of  his  loformattoD,  against   making  any 
oompensaiioq  whatever ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
the  necessity  of  granting  such  compensa* 
tion  opttld  oo\y  be  made  apparent  by  the 
proposed  inquiry.    After  tlie  committee 
nad  been  granted^  and  an  examinatioo 
bad  taken   place,   his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  and  the  Houve  would  be  able  to 
decide  yrheiber  any  and  what  compensi^ 
tjon  ought  to  be  made^    This  was  not  a 
time  to  tbioh  about  unnecessary  expendi- 
ture or  oat^ntatious  splendor.     Rapid  as 
bad  been  the  progress  of  melancholy 
evenU  in  the  royal  family  since   1816, 
tbe  eountry  had  run  as  rapidly  into  de* 
(^y.      AH  cbases  were   sufteriog  priva- 
tions,   and  obliged  to  make  sacrifieea. 
His  majesty  should  have  been  advised  to 
make  likewise  sonie  sacrifice  in  consider 
ration  of  tl)e  burthens  and  distresses  of 
bia  people.     He  knew  thsft  bis  osajest^'s 
sutrender  of  hia  heredibiry  revenues,  and 
hia  acceptanee  of  the  arrangement  of 
1816>  was  called  an  act  of  grace.    B«t  it 
ougbl  to  be  recollected,  that  our  revenue 
was  ev^ry  year  dedintog,  that  there  bad 
been  a  great  falling  of  in  tlie  first  quarter 
of  this  yeari  as  compared  wiUi  tbe  corres* 


wiah  to  appear  niggardly  tmrarda   tbe 
Crown— 4ie  did  not  wish  to^  take  any  thing 
away  from  its  proper  splendor  and  dig- 
nity; but   he  would  say,   that,  in  the 
present  burtbened  state  of  tbe  covmiry, 
and  the  depression    of  our  fiaai>ces»  a 
single  farthing  ought  not  to  be  watted  un- 
necessarily.    The  amount  of  the  funds  at 
tbe  disporal  of  bis  majesty,  within  tbe  four 
last  years,  he  was  ansmus  to  know,  with  a 
view  to  tbe  settlement  of  tbe  civil  list,  on 
which  tlie  greateat  anxiety  existed  in  the 
public  minq.    Busaours  hsd  gone  abroad 
at  different  times  con^ming  the  amount 
of  tbe  droits  which  had  been  applied  to 
the  purposes  of  tbe  crown*     while  the 
subject  was  lefk  in  the  dark  these  rnmours 
might  again  become  current.  WbatooeU 
be  the  evil  of  bringing  these  funds  undev 
tbe  Qonaideiation  of  the  Hoose?     The 
right  hon.  srentleman  opposite  bad  said, 
that  it  would  be  derogatory  to  tbe  dignity 
of  the  crown  to  allow  soob  an  examinatioo. 
But  bow  could  tbaa  be  provedi  while  a 
atronger  interference  in  other  cases  was 
not  tbou^lit  tp   produce   that   effe<;t? 
His  hon.  friend  bad  truly  staled  that  ae« 
vera  and  ignorant  comnasota  had  been 
made  on  tbe  royal    expendituir^   aa4 
these  commenta  could  not  nav;e  beei^  made 
if  things  had  been  managed  in  a  difineet 
manner.    The  House  ought  not  to  grana 
the  proposed  850,00(M,  witbo«l  hBBmt^ 
the  other  aoarcea  of  royal  ineoma  Todoi 
so,  would  be  voting  away  the  public  m<H 
nev  in  tbe  dark,  during  a  season  of  great 
public  pressure.    No  inconvenience  coolil 
result  tromthe  course  of  inquiry  ceooiSK 
mended*     His  boo«  and  learned  friend 
had  said,  that  be  would  a||ree  to  a  coos- 
pensation  for  these  droits,  if  upeft  inqoiiy 
It  should  be  thought  proper  t  apd  the 
right  bon*  gentleman  opposite,  in   an* 
swering  him,  had  said,  that  the  Crown 
was  satisfied  with  its  piesenl  establish-* 
rnent*  and  that  the  course  preoosed  by 
the  bon.  and  learned  mover/ would  add  to 
tN^  puWie  burtheaa,    New,  Ibe  right  hasw 
gentleman's  argumsnt  was  destroyed  bgr 
the  very  terms  used  by  bis  hon*  mA 
learned  friend ;  for  a  cosapensatioct  aseant 
an  equivalent;  and  the  nation  ^euld  not 
be  more  burtbened  by  receiWug  aa  much 
aa  it  gave.    If  a  man  gives  IQjSook  U^  re* 
ceive  1(\000^  be  is  neitbcsr  richer  nor 
poorer.     The  right  hon.  gentleman  cen» 
eluded  with  caDiag  upon  those  irbo  wiahed 
to  make  an  economical  and  rational  aet* 
tlement  of  the  civil  list,  to  vote  for  hia 
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fiMkandlearnddfUMid^iMttQii.  It  bound 
then  4o  iiochioj^  but  to  eonsMter  the  «ttb- 
j«ct<^tealldl  r^  &o  af)lnfdti««-^it  {pl6dg«4 
to  no  priiici^M^t  tkiere}]f  cmllod  upon 
them  to  eicatMttOy  o&d  lefl  ttiOm  to  de- 
lemibiftwhttt  w^  nfopof  to  bo  dofiO|«fter 
they  baA  ^etimliiea. 

TKe  i]htmoMor  of  iht  A^emttr  Aafd, 
be  bad  not  intended  tooddrefls  the  Route 
on  the  ^ttOtftioA  bod  il  not  been  fbr  ooMe 
obierrfl«iooe  of  the  right  boo.  gentleman. 
Tbo  Hoon  wottid  see,  h  the  tontrairiety 
of  the  o|iinions  of  the  htftt.  geiftlemen  on- 
pontt,  %rhat  ^good  a  eommirtee  was  lileely 
to  dOk  Three  Of  ibur  of  ifieae  bon.  gen- 
tlemen had  a|ioiten  on  this  que^oOi  and 
none  of  them  eonid  be  bfOu^t  to  nee  It 
hi  the  eaaM  light.  Tbejr  all  dtmgfeed,  not 
Otti?  %tlb  Ms  aide  of  the  House,  bnl  trftli 
th€«ieeh«s.  Mkdstora  |MK)peked  to  eonti- 
luse  a  system  whioh  had  been  ff^Ht  yeats 
In  operatioa,  and  \ivbibh  was  betier  under- 
stood by  «K|ieneaco  thsn  any  of  the  ne#- 
tebioood^  nof^ihngied  plans  of  the  gen- 
tlemen opjioiilei  It  possessed  about  it 
some  of  cht  venerable  characters  of  anti- 
qm'ty*  This  oystem  bed  been  shown  to 
be  good  on  a  four  yehm  trial,  it  was 
firamed  on  a  soale  of  reduetion  to  the 
ammmt  of  1 SSIOML  below  tWe  expenditure 
of  seTeml  years  preceding  1816.  The 
gemiemen  arho  were  membem  of  the  last 
parliament  would  recollect  that  the  right 
non.  gentleman  opposite  was  not  so  eeg^r 
for  inquiry  nt  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
sessbOt  no  he  proposed  to  discuss  the  citil 
list  In  the  conrse  of  a  fortnight  before  the 
dissolothHi^  The  nftin  tmw  proposed 
would  admit  of  0  sanng  of  %S8,(XXM.  orer 
the  cift4ist  of  1816,  in  whicb  there  was  a 
redoctteii  of  185,0(W.  below  the  aremge 
of sosae  pieceding  years.  Hits  larte  sum 
wouM  bo  transferred  to  the  consoltdated 
iimd*  Mariftg  said  thus  wodi  on  the 
clvil^lfsi»  be  wwuld  msfke  An  observstion 
or  two  on  the  proper  object  of  the  nresent 
motion*  Thebon.andmmedgentieman^s 
objeetioBS  ogsAott  the  continuance  of  these 
draSss  to  Uie  Grown  were,  that  it  aflbtded 
a  eMtlve  for  minecessary  wars,  and  a  pre- 
text to  those  who  wisfied  to  calmnmate 
oarcoonlry«  Now,  both  these  appeared 
to  fitm  qms  unfounded.  Cit  eumstances 
nnder  whieh  embargoes  took  place  were 
sfubaef  oently  examtAod,  and,,  if  no  cause 
for  fleelaring  war  occurted,  the  teasels 
were  ivstoted.  This  happened  hi  1801, 
atnd  be  might  remtod  the  House  of  wliat 
waa  the  condeet  of  goremment  at  that 
tioie^     When  a  comitioo  was  Ainned 


amongst -the  northern  powers,  an  embargo 
was  laid  on  all  Danish,  Swedish,  and 
Russian  vessels  in  ear  ports.  This  go^ 
remment,  tneanwhtle,  sought  to  avoid  ^ 
war;*  and)  after  a  brilHant  exploit  of  lord 
Nelson's  at  Copenhsgen,  and  a  happy 
diaoge  In  Itussia,  that  calamity  was  pre.- 
vented,  and  the  ships  were  restored.  Had 
thfe  CtDwti  wished  to  condemn  those  vessels, 
ithadnothingtodo  buttotssuea  declaration 
of  war,  and  thus  prevent  their  restitutionr. 
It  oo^ht  likewise  to  be  recollected^  when 
speafcmg  of  the  Spanish  prises,  that  threo 
mirths  of  the  proceeds  of  the  captured 
vessels  were  given  to  our  seamen.  That 
the  amount  of  this  fund,  however,  n^ight 
be  madb  known  to  the  public,  and  thb 
uses  to  which  it  was  applied,  it  was  hb 
intention  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  cSusing  a  return  of  Us  produce  and 
impHcfttlon  every  year.  A  return  would 
likewise  be  given  of  the  state  of  all  those 
funds  since  1816. 

%\t  Joseph  Yorib  agreed  witfi  thehoH. 
and  learned  mover,  in  the  account  be 
had  given  Of  the  Souchong  and  Ctmgo 
expedition  of  a  gallsni  admiral.  He  al- 
ways rejoiced  at  an  opportunity  of  sup- 
porting ministers  t  but  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, unless  the  chancellor  of  the  ex*- 
che^er  or  any  of  his  hon.  friends  around 
him  could  give  a  better. reason  than  had 
hitherto  been  assigned  for  the  grant  to 
timt  gallant  admirm,  he  Should  voto  for 
the  motion. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  hlgMj  upprov^d  of  what ' 
had  been  said  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
fHend  concerning  the  expedition  of  lotr 
Home  Popham.  Adverting  to  the  subject 
of  the  clril>-nsl,  tht^  hon.  gentlemiin  ob- 
served, timt  he  conceived  it  h  settled  cus- 
tom to  strttige  It  tt  thb  comuiencemeof 
of  a  new  refgn.  Such  an  arriiii)$oment  of 
it  bad  been  contemplsted  by  the  cotnmit- 
teeof  1816.  Those,  therefore, whoopposed 
on  the  present  inquiry  occasion  dinbred 
fVom  the  recommendation  of  that  com- 
mittee. Nething  was  proj^osdl  by  the 
present  motion  mt  an  examination  which 
the  report  then  made  contemplated,  and 
he  therefore  called  utmn  the  authors  of 
that  report  to  support  his  hon.  and  learned 
fViend. 

Mr.  Bathurst  contended,  that  it  was  b 

fallacy  to  soy  that  the  motion  of  the  hon. 

and  reamed  gentleman   was  a   motioh 

merdy.  to  obtmn  information.     Tbe  ob- 

^ct  of  the  motion  was  not  merely  to  in- 

Sihe  into  the  amount  of  the  droits  of  th^ 
dmiralty  mid  theotberiimds,  but  to  re- 
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gulatc  an<l  control  tb^in,  and  to  take  ibem 
QUI  of  tbo  lianda  of  the  Crovn.  It  waa 
an  ionpvatipD  upon  the  eatabliahed  prao- 
tice»  and  he  could  nerer  conaent  to  a  mo- 
tion which  went  to  diminiah  the  con&tlttt- 
tional  influence  of  the  Crown. 

Mr,  Brougham  roae  to  rep] v.  He  said 
he  should  be  the  leaa  excusable  in  farther 
trespaating  on  the  indulgence  of  the 
House,  both  because  he  had  occupied  ao 
much  of  their  time  in  opening  the  ques- 
tion, aod  because  so  little  liad  been  urged 
on  the  other  aide;  aod  that  little  had 
been  so  triumphantly  answered  by  his 
hon.  friend  near  him  (sir  J.  Mackintosh), 
and  on  the  bench  behind  ( Mr.  Macdo> 
nald)*  He  could  not  retort  upon  the 
gentlemen  opposite  the  sarcasm  of  the 
chancellor  or  the  exchequer,  on  him  and 
Ills  friends  that  they  diffiared  from  one 
another  and  from  tbemselvesy  each  vary- 
ing from  his  fellow,  and  no  one  consistent 
with  himself.  The  minister  liad  found 
out  the  most  easy  and  effectual  method  of 
protecting  themselYcs  from  such  a  sneer 
,»-at  leaat,  from  the  greater  part  of  it«-a 
method  aa  obvioua  aa  it  waa  simple,  and 
as  efficacious  as  it  was  ob? ious ;  it  con- 
abted  in  none  of  them  speaking  at  all  ex- 
cept one.  Accordingly  all  kept  silence, 
save  the  president  of  tlie  board  of  control, 
aod  be  ngt  being  in  a  condition  to  difer 
with  his  companions,  haid  only  been  able 
to  exemplify  the  other  branch  of  his 
friend's  zeiu  by  contradicting  himself. 
.But  the  silence  of  some  ffentlemen  on  this 
occasion  surprised  and  disappointed  him 
more  than  that  of  others.  Upon  a  great, 
legal,  and  constitutional  question.*  one 
.touching  the  rights  of  the  aovereig^o,  and 
involving  at  every  turn,  aa  waa  aaid^  the 
honour  and  dignity-  of  the  throne,  how 
happened  it  that  the  House  lacked,  the 
two  chief  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  the 
attomev  and  solicitor-general^the  props 
and  pillars  of  the  prerogative— the  sworn 
defenders  of  the  sanctuary-— the  tutamen^ 
if  not  the  decus,  of  the  monarch  and 
eaUte?  Equally  strange  was  it,  that 
there  had  been  no  appearance  on  the 
aame  behalf,  by  another  non.  and  learned 
friend  of  his,  the  king's  advocate,  in  a 
discussion  respecting  the  king's  right  to 
prize,  the  peculiar  province  of  that  high 
officer,  whose  absence,  though  he  naght 
wonder  at,  he  the  less  regretted,  as  had 
he  come  forth,  the  weight  of  his  speech 
would  have  been  against  him.  Most  of 
ail,  however,  did  he  marvel  thatiiis  right 
hon.  and  learned  friend  (sir  W.  Scott) 
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had  eluded  tha  loogiM  ayes  of  ibe  House, 
and  only  made  himself  manifeat^at  a  lale 
hour,  to  take  part  in  the  diviaion  and  de- 
cide, by  his  vote,  poiots  which  he  had  ab- 
stained from  enlightening   by  his  eJo- 
qoenoe.    This  was  to  him  a  maftter  of 
much  wonder,  that  the  judge  of  the  ad- 
miralty should  be  absent  on  a  discussion 
of  all  the  great  admiralty  questions,  he 
to  whose  peculi^  provinGe  such  matlevs 
especially  appertained— in  whose  domain 
they  all  lay— K>f  whose  secular  kingdom 
they  were  apputtenances  and  droita  (for 
he  was  known  to  be  a  spiritual  peraoa 
alao)-^e  who  bad  tbem  aa  annexed  to 
his  temporalities— that  he  sliould  shoo  the 
handling  of  Uiem  did  indeed   astonish 
one.     He  also  deeply  remtted  it,  for 
the  aid  of  his  gravity  and  wisdom  aod 
impartial  jud^pment   waa  much  wanted 
on  tha  oppoaite  bench,  aod  he  ahould 
have  felt  a  aatiafaction  not  to  be  described 
in  addreaaing  hia  lepal  arguasents  lo  ao 
great  a  judge.  Hia  right  hm.  and  leasned 
friend  waa  not,  perhaps,  aware  bow  manr 
nice  points  had  been  made,  how  moch 
law  authority  had  been  cited.    He  had 
himaelf  produoed  many  weighty  and  new 
ones«-some  he  had  abstained  from  bring* 
ing  forward  in  his  right  hon.  firiend*s  ab- 
sence.;  for  instance,  one  from  VafcleU; 
but  a  most  material  one,  never  before  ad- 
duced, had  been  cited  from  lord  Coke's 
Reports,  almost  deciaive  of  the  <|ue^ioo* 
Had  he  heard  it,  there  waa  no  aayjng  how 
far  it  might  have  awayed  hia  opimon; 
but  at  all  events  he  took  for  granted 
that  not  having  heard  an^  part  of  the 
argument,  he  would  continue  bis  absti- 
nence and  refrain  from  giving  his  vote. 
He  could  have  no  doobt  that  hia  invete- 
rate judicial  habits,  derived  from  a  long 
course  of  administration  on  the  beoeb, 
highly  honourable  to  himself  and  uaefol 
to  his  country,  would  now  prevail  and 
render  it  impossible  for  him  to  decide  on 
a  cause  whicii  he  had  not  chosen  to  hear. 
Thus,  then,  except  the  member  for  Li- 
verpool,* there  was  only  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  and  he,  it  muat  be  owned, 
had  distinguished  himself;  be  had  been 
verv  great  indeed,  and  delivered  a  speech 
replete  with  humour,  which  had  met  with 
the  reception  appointed  for  efforts  of  mer- 
riment, by  exciting  general  laughter.  He 
had  blamed  his  sicb  of  the  House  for 
being. new-fangled  innovators,  and  pre- 
sented himself  to  them  as  the  pattern  of 
a  real  antiquated  personagerA  roan«of  the 
true  Olden  timej  as  his  friend  call^  il« 
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N0W9  it  was  ddd»  that  watah  a  bharaeter 
khoold  in  the  UetX  breath  ao  fiur  forget 
hiimelf  as  to  fail  into  very  new-fkngled 
modes  of  speech.    He  talked  of  Che  vie* 
toqr  of  t^elion,  and  the  happy  change  of 
affiurs  in  iusfi4i-*ineaDiQg  the  emperor 
Paul*i  murder.     Not  that  he  ( Mr.  B.)  ac* 
cased  him  of  intending  to  patronize  sacb 
methods  of  opposing  ministers  and  turning 
them  oat;  but  he  was  very  (ifertaioy  that  had 
he  or  say  of  hia  friends  made  such  a  slip, 
tiiey  never  would  have  heard  the  last  of 
iu     There  were  persons  in  that  Ilouse— > 
aad  some  not  very  far  from  the  riaht  hon. 
gentleoian— who  would   inslanUy  have 
chained  tliem  with  all  manner  of  enormi- 
ties.  He  needed  scarce  remind  the  House 
of  an  adage  about  stealing  a  horse ;  it  was 
taken  from  the  oldien  time»  but  it  applied 
to  this  present  day  and  compan}'.     As  a 
proof*  only  let  them  recollect  hoie  tbat 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  dealt  by  a  strong 
ex  pression  in  his  i  Mr.  B.'s )  speech.     H  e 
had  mentioned  toe  United   States,  the 
genllemao  ioslaotJy  pounced  on  him  and 
exclaimed,  **  What!  treat  our  monarch 
Jike  the  American  president ;"  and  choos* 
iog  to  forget  that  he  had  expressly  de« 
fended  himself  from  such  an  attack  with 
much  precaotiooy  flanking  that  point  pur- 
posely with  two  sufficient  outworks— two 
instances  from  antiquated  monarchies,  tbe 
French  king  and  Dutch  stadtholder }  but 
the  right  hoiw  gentleman  left  them  out, 
becattse  be  must  have  an  opening  through 
which  to  let  in,  as  usual,  his  trrode^  about 
ancient  days^-mdnsrchical  splendor-«-^d 
the  stabiuty  of  the   thronei   which  no 
man  eter  dreamt  of  shaking,  and  which 
as  no  man  valued  more  ^ighly^  so  none 
would  defend  more  strenuously  than  him- 
^\f-,  then  the  right  ,hon.  gentleman  had 
maimained,  that  it  was  a  gross  exaggera- 
tion   to    suppose  any  goternment  road 
enough  to  piooge  the  country  into  a  #ar 
for  (be  sake'  of  riiAing  money  by  captures. 
It  would  have  been  a  most  ridiculous 
exaggeration  truly,  and  who  had  ever 
made  It?    He  had  expressly  said  twice 
oyer,  that  he  supposed  the  thing  impos- 
aible  amce  Charles  2nd,  who  had  done  so, 
mxid  bad  been  guilty  and  severely  punish- 
ed  Ibr  It.    But  he  only  contended,  that 
tbe  droits  might  make  the  government,  as 
it^  bad  made  them  repeatedly,  go  to  war 
without  proclamationy  to  the  mjury  of  our 
imiMOtud  chamcter;    however,  if  he  had 
beeo  gtiilt^  of  all  the  exaggeration  im*. 
poted  to  bun,  it  waa  not  tb  Ihoosaodth 
pert  ao  gross  as  |he  ngbt  bon«  gentl^nanVy 


whOi^tually  contended  that  if  those  funds 
belonged  to  psrliament  and  the  coQntry, 
they  would  go  to  war  for  the  sake  of  such 
profits— they  on  whom  all  tbe  expenses 
and  dangers  of  the  war  must  tall  so 
heavilv,  while  the  profit  coufid  never  be 
seosibiy  feh  by  any  of  them^  Sorely, 
.compared  with  so  extravagant  a  supposi- 
tion, it  woidd  have  been  quite  a  moaerate 
use  of  the  topic  drawn  from  Charles  Snd's 
example,  if  he  (Mr.  B.)  had  said  that  tbe 
Crown,  to  derive  a  great  pofit,  all  its  own, 
might  be  tempted  to  undertake  a  war,  the 
costs  and  risk  of  which  fell  chiefly  on  the 
country.  But  dien  came  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  declamation  against  stripping 
tbe  Crown  of  its  antiquated  honours,  and 
tearing  away  the  drapery  from  the  throne» 
which  was  loudly  cheered  by  those  who 
dealt  largely  in  trntt  sort  of  sedentary  and 
inarticulate  eloquence,  in  various  kevs,  of 
different  de^es  of  loudness,  not  always 
vetj  harmonious,  but  probably  conveying 
a  more  advantageous  impression  of  the 
authors  than  if  the^  adopted  a  more 
articulate  course  of  expression ;  and, 
after  all,  what  was  the  meaning  of  the 
rhetoric  which  had  opened  so  h>ud  a 
chorus  I  Tbat  a  proposal  had  bf^en  made 
to  disperse  tbe  thick  mist  whidi  sur- 
rounded the  throne,  and  kept  the  people 
from  seeing  its  true  shape  and  dimensions: 
—That  he  desired  such  an  arrangement 
of  the  accounts  as  might  let  the  Hsountry 
know  what  the  Crown  cost,  and  prevent 
the  perpetual  mistakes  that  prevailed  to 
the  great  disadvantage  of  both  king  and 
country.  That  was  all,  and  this  was  re- 
presented as  insulating  the  monarch,  leav- 
ing him  naked  and  exposed ;  turning  him 
out  unaccompanied  by  the  attendsnts  of 
his  state,  to  the  attacks  of  a  merciless 
opposition  here,  and  a  worse—- 'if  any 
thing  is  worse-^ooi  of  doors!  What! 
said  the  i^ght  hon.  gentleman,  deprive  tlie 
sovereign  of  ihe  essentials  of  his  dignity— 
the  true  concomitants  of  his  splendor— 
those  who  share  his  rank  and  attributes« 
and  must  be  near  him  or  he  is  undone ! 
What !  a  king  of  England  be  separated 
from  the  reverend  vicar  of  the  Tower,  at 
twenty-five  shillings  salary;  a  keeper  of 
wild  beasts,  an  engraver  of  seals,  and  a 
master  of  ceremonies  1  The  end  of  all 
things  and  all  kings  must  be  come,  accord* 
ing  to  him,  when  such  a  project  waa 
dreamt  of.  Then  be  represented  them 
as  making  the  monareh  his  servant  on 
board.  vil^jBiSi  to  dine  at  a  ekop-house  and 
have  a  stinted  qiumtity  of  fotxiy  no  more 
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than  he  could  himfielf  devour.  Tbeie 
were  the  right  bon.  gentleman't  very  de- 
eorouSf  respectfuU  and  deUcale  exprea- 
aionsv  applied  to  so  aacred  a  aubject.  out 
of  the  pious  affectioD  which  be  cherished 
for  the  venerable  relics  of  the  olden  time. 
Mr.  B.  nem  adverted  to  Mr.  C.  Wynne'a 
conuDunication  to  the  House,  that  lord 
Grenville  bad  so  handsomely  given  op 
the  pension.  This  wos  a  most  gratifying 
assurance  to  the  Home  and  country,  and 
did  that  distinguished  nobleman  great  ho- 
aeur.  He  (Mr.  K),  however,  trusted^ 
this  change,  the  only  one  he  was  aware 
of  on  the  subject  since  1812,  would  not 
deprive  him  of  the  benefit  of  bis  boo. 
iriend's  support,  which  he  bad  then  en- 
joyed. For  himself,  he  denied  that  be 
desired  to  loner  the  dignity  or  trench 
upon  the  comforts,  or  obscure  the  splen- 
dor of  the  sovereign.  He  anziouslj 
wished  to  see  him  enjoy  all  these  attri- 
butes, for  all  of  them  were  a  safeguard 
to  the  constitution,  the  greatest  blessing 
of  the  country.  He  never  should  be- 
grudge the  king  an  ample  income— nay, 
be  went  farther,  he  had  far  rather  see  ten 
thousand  a-year  added  to  his  majeatv's 
private  revenue,  than  half  the  sum  at  the 
disposal  of  his  ministers ;  because  he 
knew  it  would  be  expended  out  of  that 
House,  and  not  used  to  bring  men  hito 
it,  or  keep  others  steady  who  mid  gotten 
themselves  in.  These  were  his  principles 
•«-he  always  had  held  them— -he  ever 
ahonld  avow  them,  in  aN  situations,  and 
in  all  places,  where  he  might  be  called  on 
to  act  or  to  speak.  He  concluded  by  de- 
elaring  his  earnest  wish  to  see  that  the 
lyign  might  prove  long,  glorious,  and  po- 
pular ;  that  it  would  best  become  so  by 
means. of  such  measures  as  might  win  for 
the  monarch  the  affections  ef  bis  aubjects 
-L-and  that  it  never  could  make  a  sreater 
advance  towards  this  happy  point  than  by 
an  arrangement  peeuliariy  adapted  to  a 
new  settlement  of  the  Crown's  revenue, 
•ailed  for  by  the  interests  of  both  the 
prince  and  the  people  at  home,  and  ne- 
cessary to  redeem  and  to  establish  the 
character  of  the  eountry  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world. 

The  question  being  put,  <<  That  the 
ether  order  of  the  day  be  now  read,"  the 
House  divided  i  Ayea,  27S*  Noes  155. 
Majority  againal  Mr,  Brougham's  motion, 
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Monday^  May  8. 

Wool.  Tax.]  Mr.  SUart  WcriUy  aaid, 
1m  had  the  honoar  to  Dreteai  a  petition 
froa  the  mercbaott  ana  maaafacturem  in 
Wool,  of  Hnddenield  and  ito  neighbour* 
lioodt  against  the  late  duty  impoied  on 
foreign  wool.  The  petitieoeri  auied,  and 
lie  believed  Judy,  ^t,  as  an  effect  of  that 
impolitic  tax»  a  conaiderable  quantity  of 
capital  bad  been  aent  out  of  the  country. 
A  noble  friend  of  hit  intended  to  give 
ckat  oi^t  a  notice  of  a  motion  for  its  re* 
peal.  TiU  ibat  difcussion  he  should  defer 
farther  observation  on  tbe  effiscts  of  a  uie 
wbeso  further  continoaBce  he  so  much 
d»recstedi 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table- 
Lord  Milton  saidv  he  wished  to  pot  a 
avestion  to  the  right  hon.  tbe  president  of 
toe  beard  of  trade.  He  wished  to  know 
from  him,  whether  it  was  the  intentiea  of 
hie  majesty*a  government  to  repeal  the 
late  duty  on  wool  ?  If  sodi  an  intention 
was  entertained,  it  would  afford  him  the 
greatest  satisfiiction,  and  in  their  hands 
lie  would  gladly  leave  it.  If,  on  tbe  con- 
trary, they  were  not  disposed  to  take  that 
oouxae,  he  rose  for  the  purpose  of  givios 
notioe  that  on  Tuesday  next  he  Mould 
move  for  the  repeal  of  the  late  duty  on 
lbf«fgn  wooL 

Mr.  JUbuuon  staled,  in  answer,  that  he 
did  not  know  it  to  be  the  intention  of  his 
miyesty's  government  to  take  any  such 
step.  The  notice  of  the  noble  lord  might 
therefore  stand  as  proposed. 

Coif Msaci AL  Restrictions  — -  Pkti-* 

TfOV  OV  THB  MbROHANTS  OF  LOMOON.] 

Mr.  Bmng  said,  he  had  the  honour  to  rise 
for  thepurpose of  presenting  apetitionfirom 
a  most-eHeaaive  and  respectable  body,  the 
fliercfaaats  of  London.  Whether  he  ad- 
▼eried  to  the  tevass  in  wbich  their  petition 
was  couched,  to  the  respectability  of  the 
gentleaen  by  ishdm  it  Irsis  signed,  or  to 
cbe  peculiar  oircwMaftces  of  tbe  eouolry 
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f^st  be 
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under  which  it  - 
the  House,  he 
that  a  more  .im 
been  submittet? 
did  anticipate, 
general  intere 
created  -«  on 
expressed  by' 
ing,  as  they  f 
rests-^thst  tb 
and  wisdom  ^ 
plied  to  its  in',, 
the  House  to  ascertain  WThetb^,  m-Yoe 
present  distressed  state  of  the  country; 
the  causes  of  that  distress  were  so  irre- 
mediable that  it  was  not  in  its  power 
to  afford  reliefs— or  whether,  on  the 
contrary,  these  effects  could  be  remedied 
by  a  successful  application  of  its  attention 
and  wisdom.  There  was,  in  tbe  present 
circumstances  of  public  embarrassnlent; 
much,  he  feared,  to  which  no  remedy 
could  be  applied,  at  least,  no  parliamen-' 
tary  remedy ;  but  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
satisfied  there  was  a  great  portion  of  thaf 
embarrassment  and  distress,  which  could 
be  relieved  by  a  prompt  and  efficient  ex* 
ertion  of  that -House.  He  should  have 
said,  that  none  of  the  persons  who  signed 
or  supported  the  present  petition,  enter- 
tained any  intention  of  attacking  the  in-. 
terests  of  any  other  class.  Indeed,  it  was 
quite  clear  to  them,  and  to  every  other 
man  who  underittood  his  real  interests,' 
that  no  particular  branch,  either  as  to^ 
its  commerce  or  its  agriculture,  could  be 
benefited  by  any  measure  which  im[)roved 
the  general  prosperity.  In  fact,  it  was 
quite  impossible  for  any  man  of  the  least 
information  to  suppose  that  commerce 
could  derive  benefit  from  a  state  of  things 
in  which  agriculture  and  manufactures 
were  the  reverse  of  flourishing.  The 
commercial  evils  under  which  we  laboured 
had  been  attributed  to  the  transition  from' 
war  to  peace;  but  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered that  we  had  been  five  years  in  a 
state  of  peace,  and  that  we  were  now  not 
only  without  any  beneficial  alteration,  bur 
rather  in  a  condition  of  aggravated  dis- 
tress. While  all  other  parts  of  Europe' 
were  recovering  from  the  general  suffer- 
ing, Great  Britain  was  the  only  country 
in  which  every  branch  of  industry  re- 
nmined  not  merely  as  depressed,  but  much 
more  depressed  than  it  had  hitherto  been. 
He  confessed  that  when  he  contemplated 
our  situation,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  that 
he  discerned  strong  indications  that  we 
must  still  be  considered  a  declining  coun-* 
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agriculuiritts  loudUy  compkuned 
distress  which  they  experienced— ^ 
mufact  urer«  andlfae  merchents  miited 
similar  declarations  of  pressure.  Wiih 
respisct  jtp  commerce  especially,  he  was 
persuivled  that  during  the  last  iwo  yenrs 
It  had  npt  been  in  the  slightest  decree 
productive  to  those  who  were  engaged  in 
It ;  ^ay  be  f/eared  that,  on  the  contrary» 
they  had  siistained  much  loss.  He  enter- 
tained the  same  apprehension  with  respect 
to  manufactures.  The  mind  naturally 
turned  to  the  investigation  of  the  cause  of 
this  extraordipary  state  of  things.  He 
wished  it  was  in  his  power  jto  give  asatisr 
factory  solution  ot  il ;  but  difficult  as 
that  was,  i;t  would»  he  was  afraid,  p.uzade 
him  much  more  to  suggest  a  remedy  for 
the  evil.  The  extraordinary  improve- 
ment which  had  taken  place  in  every  part 
of  our  industiT  and  commerce  during  the 
]ate  war  had  beea  followed  by  a  langmir 
as  remarkabJe.  No  country  had  ever 
tfiken  greater  strides  to]wards  unbounded 
wealth  ^4  splendor  than  this  Aountry  in 
the  la^te  war.  During  tbM  period,  in  joonse- 
quence  of  our  maritime  supremacy,  we 
monopolized  tlie  trade  of  the  world. 
Every  effort  made  to  injure  our  commerce 
recoiled  on  those  by  whom  it  was  pro- 
jected. At  the  present  moment,  having 
gained  the  objects  for  which  the  war  was 
undertaken,  i^ur  industry  and  trade  were 
in  a  state  of  utter  prostration.  The  ex* 
traordinary  success  which  we  enjoyed 
during  the  contest  naturally  rendered  us 
careless  and  inattentive  to  those  wise 
principles  to  which  we  were  originally  in* 
debted  fpr  our  commercial  greatness. 
Fortune  poqred  her  gifls  upon  us  in  so 
uninterrupted  a  stream,  that  we  seemed 
to  thin]^  any  care  to  retain  her  favour  sa- 
perfluous.  NptW,  hojyever^  the  case  was 
very  different.  We  must  no  longer  in- 
dulge in  dangerous  relaxation.  Our  agri- 
culture, our  manufactures,  our  commer/ce, 
all  required  the  greatest  possible  care^ 
They  could  no  longer  be  lel^  unattended 
to.  Formerly,  no  imprudent  measure, 
no  false  (tep,  cou.ld  check  their  growth ; 
now  they  might  soon  and  easily  be  stunted 
without  the  power  of  recovery  That 
which  rendered  our  condition  still  more 
alarming  was,  tha)t  the  trade  we  had  lost 
had  gone  into  different  chan9els.  The 
various  countries  of  Europe  shared  it 
among  them,  instead  of  being  without 
competition,  we  had  competitors  all  over 
the  world ;  and  it  behoved  us  therefore  td 
act   with    the    utmost    circumspection. 


fkmmitmal  ifei<rvdi«x(— -  [IflS 

The  aofest  and  the  wisest  oourse  which 
under  these  w^curastances,  it  appeared  to 
htm  that  we  ceuld  pursue,  was,  a  racur* 
renoe  to  those  old  established  principles  and 
maxims  .to  which  the  country  first  owed 
its  commercial  suc^^ess.    Tp  those  princi* 
pies  and  ipaxims  he  was  persuaded  we 
must  looV  as  affording  us  the  only  hop^  of 
retrieving  ourselves.    It  was  not  the  loss 
of  our  commerce  alone  which  occasioned 
the   general  suffering.     We  bad  Jost  a 
great  commerce,  but  we  had  also  inciurred 
an  immense  debt,  added  to,  and  aggra- 
yated  by  what  wu  in  that  respect,  at 
least,  an  juafortunate  departure  tron  our 
ordinary  currency.    Easfly  as  in  the  times 
of  our  prosperity  we  had  borne  this  load, 
he  confessed  that  be  could  not  but  etiler- 
tain  a  feeling  approaching  to  despondency 
when   he  contemplated  the   inadequate 
means  to  which  he  must  now  look  for  aus* 
taining  it.    That  debt,  he  repeated,  had 
beeA  materially  increased  by  the  altera- 
tion which  had  taken  place  in  the  charac* 
ter  of  our  currency  last  year.    Whether 
that  alteration  was  right  or  wrong,  was 
not  the  present  question;    but  no  man 
could  deny  that  it  had  added   from  a 
fourth  to  a  third  to  our  debt.    No  man 
could  deny  tliat  now  gold  was  at  the  Mint 
price,  namely  S/.  17«.  Id.  an  ounce,  the 
pound  note,  and  the  debt  payable  with  it« 
must  be  of  a  very  different  value  from 
that  which  they  were  when  gold  was  4A 
lOf.  an  ounce.    The   alteration  in   our 
currency  hsd  also  operated  in  aggravating 
the  effect  of  the  taxes  to  a  similar  extent* 
It  had  also  aggravated  the  effect  of  the 
corn  laws.    CaJcula^ing  on  the  increase 
in  price  both  of  food  and  of  labour,,  which 
all  this  occasioned,  it  was  impossible  for 
any  man  not  to  see  the  impossibility  that 
this  counUry  so  burthenea,  could  eater 
into  a  successful   competition  with  the 
commercial  rivaU  whidi  had  started  up 
around  us.    Whether  we  had  sunk  to  the 
lowest  state  of  our  probable  depression*-* 
whether  things  had  .come  to  their  leyel— 
it  was  perhaps  difficult  to  ascertain*    He 
feared  not*    He  feared  that,  as  the  House 
had   seen    from  year  to  ^ear  ministers 
coming  dowp  with  prophecies  of  inorea8e4 
prosperity,  the  croakers  would  now  have 
their  turn.      Cer^in  it  was,  that  ainoe 
the  peace  there  was  no  evji  prognoatic 
whico  the  most  coofirm^  alarmist  could 
have  ventured  upon^  tbftt  luul  pot  been 
juidly  verified* 

On  the  subject  of  the  com  laws,  be 
would  nok  trouble  the  Uoiiie ;  becaujiet 
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whatever  mi^ht  be  his  opiBien  of  thenii  it 
w»  not  his  intention  to  ffeconmiend>  nor 
did  the  petitioners  wish  for  any  immediate 
distorhance  of  those  laws.  He  was  per- 
fectly persuaded  that  no  laws  of  an]jr  kind 
could  long  uphold  the  present  price  of 
produce  in  ihis  eouotry;  but  he  felt  it 
would  be  higUj  improper  at  present  to 
agitate  the  ninds  of  ike  country  by  a 
discussion  which  could  not  be  followed 
by  ai^  immediate  practical  resull.  He 
was  quite  sure  that  ewtry  intelligent  man 
would  cimdemD  with  him  the  absurdity  of 
opposing  the  interests  of  one  class  of  the 
people  to  the  interests  of  another.  And 
yet  a  manifesto  had  made  its  appearanee 
from  certain  persons  assoeiatea  for  the 

Earpose  of  endeavouring  to  induce  par- 
ament  to  impose  furtl^r  restraints  on 
the  importation  of  agricultural  produce 
(on  which  object  he  would  say  nothing 
as  he  waasure  it  would  be  discountenanced. 
by  the  House),  in  which  manifesto,  the 
interests  of  the  agriculturists  were  spoken 
of  as  of  much  more  importance  than  the 
interests  of  the  msnuiacturer  or  the  in* 
ferestsof  the  merchant.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  absurdity  of  all  this,  and  he 
was  persuaded  thst  more  nonsense  in  the 
way  of  political  economy  was  never 
broached.  To  assert  that  one  class  was 
more  useful  in  society  than  another^  or 
that  the  interests  of  one  class  should  be 
preferred  to  those  of  another,  was  just 
as  foolish  as  it  would  be  to  say,  that  in  the 
human  body,  the  heart,  or  the  lungs,  orche 
liver,  was  more  serviceable  than  any  other 
organ  in  the  performance  of  the  animal 
functions.  Every  person  of  common 
sense  must  feel  that  thb  country,  highly 
po{)uk>us  as  it  had  become,  must  mamly 
depend  for  the  support  of  that  population, 
and  for  its  comparative  prosperity,  on  the 
cultivation  of  every  branch  of  its  industry. 
It  was  most  important  that  parliament 
should  consider,  since  we  could  not  re- 
cover what  we  had  lost,  how  we  should 
retain  what  we  still  possessed.  To  do  this 
we  most  look  back  to  the  principles  of  our 
ancestors.  The  first  desideratum  was 
siich  security  and  tranauillity  in  the 
country  as  would  enable  the  possessor  of 
CBphal  to  employ  it  without  apprehension. 
The  second,  and  it  was  that  to  which 
the  petitioners  principally  referred,  was 
as  great  a  freedomr  of  tracfe  as  was  compa* 
tible  with  other  and  important  considera- 
tions. The  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
security  were  incalculable.  Without  that 
security  the  dktresa  in  which  a  great  part 


of  the  population  was  involved  must  be 
deeply,  aggravated.  In  former  times  the 
institutions  of  the  country  were  respected 
and  the  laws  were  obeyed,  while  rational 
liberty  was  enjoyed,  and  the  result  was, 
that  the  country  was  the  favourite  theatre 
of  commercial  enterprise.  But  a  great 
change  had  taken  place.;  and  to  him  it 
was  evident,  that  if  the  state  of  insubordi- 
nation which  had  so  long  existed  were 
permitted  to  continue,  the  most  fatal  con« 
sequences  would  ensue.  He  was  sorry  to 
find  that  the  effects  of  the  present  state 
of  things  were  beffinning  to  be  felt,  as 
he  apprehended  they  would  be  felt,  in 
Scotland,  where  the  good  sense  of  the 
people  seldom  failed  in  ascertaining  their 
hear  interests.  He  was  sorry  to  h^r 
from  Paisley,  that  a  considerable  number 
of  the  smaller  manufecturers  were  with- 
drawing themselves  in  consequence  of 
the  state  of  insubordination  in  which 
that  neighbourhood  was  thrown.  Without 
a  return  to  order,  without  respect  for  the 
laws  was  perfectly  restored,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  expect  that  the  possessors  of 
capital  would  risk  it  in  commercial  specu- 
lations. To  a  people  so  discerning  as 
the  Scotch,  he  was  surprised  that  the 
example  of  a  country  close  to  them  had 
not  been  sufficiently  convincing  on  this 
sobiect^  What  was  the  reason  that  in 
Ireland,  with  its  cheap  food,  and  its  im« 
mense  population,  manufactures  had 
never  been  established  to  any  extent?- 
Because  the  greater  part  of  that  country  / 
had  always  been  in  a  state  of  the  worst 
insubordination  and  lawlessness.  An 
additionsl  proof  of  the  necessity  of  se- 
curity to  commerce  and  manufactures, 
might  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the 
very  small  portion  of  manufacture  ex- 
isting in  Ireland,  was  carried  on  pre- 
cisely at  the  little  spot  of  it  where  tran- 
quillity was  established.  He  considered, 
therefore,  a  main  obstacle  to  our  hope 
of  commercial  recovery,  to  consist  in  the 
general  insubordination  and  insecurity 
which  pervaded  the  country. 

But  that  was  not  the  sole  obstacle. 
Anothn  great  obstacle  was  that  of  which 
the  pHlioners  complained-*a  reluctance 
to  return  to  the  old  and  established  princi- 
ples on  which  our  commercial  prosperity 
was  oriffinally  founded.  We  were  now  sur- 
rounded with  jealous  rivals.  Every '  go- 
vernment was  endeavouring  to  aggrandi2Ee 
its  subjects  by  commerce.  Nor  was  it 
surprising  that  many  parts  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  America^  where  trade  was  unr^s- 
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tricted  by  Ihs  feitert.  inposed  upon  it  in 
th»  coittitry,  beat  ub  in  the  market.  In 
Trance  great  atridet  were  auiking.  He 
had  been  for  toiae  tiaM  a  resident  in  that 
country,  and  he  knew  it  to  be  the  fact, 
thai  no  govenraient  could  pay  more  at*** 
tention  to  the  interests  of  commeroe.  He 
had  that  morning  received  a  letter  from  a 
fiiend  at  Paris,  in  irhich  bis  correspond* 
ent  said  <*  Manu&eturers  of  ail  kinds  are 
more  employed  than  they  hava  been  Cor 
yeara:<--4he  labourers  are  all  at  work  ^^ 
and  there  is  no  branch  of  industry  with* 
out  bread."  What  the  petitioners  wished 
was.  to  draw  the  serious  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  subject,  and  to  the  expe- 
diency of  some  legitlatiTe  interposition. 
They  sUted,  that  tt  was  not  possmle  thejr 
could  be  expected  to  enter  into  competi* 
tlon  with  their  coptinental  rivals  unless 
some  attempt  winre  made  to  return 
to  the  old  prmciples  of  freedom  of  trade. 
At  the  ssme  time  they  were  very  fiir  from 
wishing  for  such  a  sudden  alteration  as 
might  be  injurious  to  existing  interests. 
It  was  evident  that  something  must  be 
done.  It  was  impossible  that  the  coun* 
try  could  rise  from  its  present  depressed 
state  without  some  change  in  our  com- 
mercial system.  It  was  a  subject  whoUr 
divested  of  the  prejudice  of  party  feel- 
ing. All  parties  must  concur  in  one  wish. 
He  was  convinced  that  no  gentleman  was 
asore  anxious  to  see  the  sound  principles 
to  which  he  hsd  alluded  carried  into  ope- 
ration than  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in 
whose  hands  at  present  the  regulation  of 
our  trade  was  pbced.  He  did  not  wish 
to  B0f  any  thing  harsh  of  that  right  hon. 
gentleman's  predecessor,  than  whom  no 
man  could  be  more  zeislous  or  desirous  of 
doing^ood;  but  he  ooidd  not  speak  of 
him  with  equal  praise.  But  that  which 
was  one  of  the  most  alarming  symptoms 
was,  the  apathy  with  which  the  govern- 
ment in  general  regarded  this  subject. 
So  far  were  ihey  from  beinff  sensible  of 
the  necessity  of  some  exertion,  that  (as 
in  matters  of  finance)  they  went  on  from 
year  to  year»  trusting  that  the  next  year 
would  be  spontaneously  produj^ve  of 
sooie  favourable  change,  and  apPfrently 
with  very  indistinct  notions  of  what  the 
real  condition  of  the  country  was.  When- 
ever a  question  arose  between  two  classes 
of  the  community,  government,  without 
seeming  to  have  anv  opinion  of  their  own, 
stood  by,  until  they  ascertained  which 
party  cpuld  give  them  the  most  effectual 
support.    If  ilie  House  looked  back  to  an 
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earlier  period  of  those  which  were  still 
our  own  times,  they  would  behold  a  dif^ 
ferent  picture ;  they  would  find  Mr.  Pitt 
engaged  in  framing  a  commercial  treaty, 
and,  amidst  difficmties  of  every  descrip- 
tion,  boldly  taking  whatever  steps  sppear- 
ed  to  him  to  be  the  best  calculated  to 
advance  our  commercial  prosperity.  Ho 
wished  that  he  could  see  a  little  of  the 
same  spirit  in  the  present  day.  Instead 
of  that,  ministers  were  balanditg  one 
party  against  another,  and  trying  how 
they  could  keep  their  places  from  one 
year  to  another;  neglecting  in  the  mean 
while  all  those  great  commercial  and 
national  questions  to  which  their  most 
lively  attention  ought  to  be  directed. 

Having  stated  that  the  general  object 
of  the  petitioners  was  a  renewal,  under 
certain  umitations,  of  the  freedom  of  trade» 
by  the  abolition  of  all  injurious  restric- 
tions, he  might,  perhaps,  be  excused  if« 
without  entering  into  minute  details,  he 
suggested  some  of  the  improvements  which 
were  deemed  desirable.  The  first  doc* 
trine  which  the  petitioners  wished  to 
combat  was,  that  fiillacious  one  whidi  had 
of  late  years  arisen,  that  thu  country 
ought  to  subsist  on  its  own  produce ;  that 
it  was  wise  on  the  part  of  every  country 
to  raise  within  itself  the  produce  requisite 
for  its  consumption.  Now  really  it  waa 
most  absurd  to  contend,  that  if  a  country 
by  selling  any  article  of  manufacture 
could  purchase  the  produce  which  it 
might  require,  at  half  the  expense  at  which 
that  produce  could  be  raised,  it  should 
nevertheless  be  precluded  from  doing  so. 
It  was  one  of  the  wise  dispensations  of 
Providence  to  give  to  different  pa^  of 
the  world  different  climates  and  aifiercnt 
advantages ;  probably  with  the  ^^reat  moral 
purpose  of  bringioff  human  beings  toge- 
ther for  the  mutual  relief  of  their  wants* 
But  these  absurd  reasoners  had  found  out 
that  the  only  true  wisdom  was,  in  spite 
of  that  benevolent  ordination,  to  endeavour 
to  produce  at  home,  by  considerable 
effort  and  at  great  disatlvantage,  that 
which  with  ease,  and  at  half  the  expenae, 
might  be  procured  elsewhere.  To  some 
countries  greater  fertility  of  soil,  to  othera 
greater  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple, was  imparted.  But  according  to  the 
profound  gentlemen  to  whom  he  alluded, 
no  exchange  should  take  place  of  the 
produce  of  the  one  for  the  fabric  of  the 
other.  Napr,  they  would  have  the  Swede 
or  Norwegian  scratch  his  barren  rocks,  in 
the  hope  of  a  scanty  crop,  ralfaer  thsui 
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pnrrliMn  with  his  ample  forest  the  means 
ef  fifing  from  countries  possessed  of  abun- 
dance. 

Bat  to  eonae  more  closely  to  the  ioime- 
diate  object  in  view.  There  was  the  duty 
00  the  inqportation  of  wool.  On  what 
prindpk  eoidd  that  be  defended  ?  A  tax 
on  the  raw  matmal  i  He  was  curious  to 
hear  what  ministers  would  say  on  the 
subject,  when  th6  noble  lord  (Milton) 
should  bring  forward  the  motison,  of  whicn 
he  had  that  evening  given  notice.  He  be* 
lieved  this  was  thefint  tiroein  whichinany 
country,  where  commerce  was  protected 
and  fostered,  that  such  an  impost  had  been 
attempted*  The  woollen  manufacture 
especttUy — the  favourite  branch  of  our 
ancient  indnstry-^that  diat  should  be 
sab}ected  to  such  a  burthen,  he  strongly 
felt  as  to  be  most  injorious.  It  might  be 
asserted,  that  it  could  bear  the  tax.  Let 
it  be  recollected,  however,  that  as  it  wss 
not  always  possible  to  ascertain  exactly 
how  roach  an  animal  could  bear,  so  it  was 
not  always  possible  to  ascertain  exactly 
how  modi  a  mannfiicture  could  bear; 
and  that  in  touching  the  manufacture  to 
which  be  alluded,  they  tampered  with 
one  of  vital  importance,  a  single  mistake 
about  which  might  be  fatal.  He  con* 
jored  the  House  to  keep  this  in  mind, 
when  they  came  to  the  consideration  of 
the  qncation  which  the  noble  lord  intend- 
ed soon  to  raises  and  he  was  happv  that 
the  aobject  was  in  aoch  excellent  nands. 
The  chief  manu&ctture  of  the  country  was 
at  stake.  When  he  said  that  the  menu* 
factnre  of  the  country  was  at  stake,  he 
would  add  that  the  agriculture  of  the 
country  was  ^uallyat  stake.  The  tax 
on  the  raw  materml  from  abroad  must 
inevitably  bring  down  the  price  of  the  raw 
material  hece.  Since  the  tax  had  been 
imposed,  the  trade  had  fallen  immensely ;  j 
and  he  had  no  doubt  the  price  of  wool 
would  fall  also.  Many  persons  would 
contend  that  the  home  market  was  every 
thin^v  and  that  the  foreien  market  was 
nothing.  Suppose  it  shoukl  torn  out  that 
maauinctivera  in  all  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, where  they  were  thriving  in  coose« 
race  of  the  cheapness  of  Tabeur  and 
freedom  of  the  raw  material  from 
duty,  should  beat  us  entirely  out  of  the 
foreign  maritet,  in  what  state  would  the 
inleresu  ef  agriculture  then  be  at  home  ? 
If  the  woollen  manufacture  were  to  sink, 
wonlof  boom  growth  must  be  exported 
in  miwense  quantitiea,  aimilar  to  those  in 
^iiidi  ear  princes,  formerly  ,paid  their 


suhsidies,  and  would  of  course  be  dete* 
riorated  in  value.  The  tax,  iherefore, 
would  eventually  be  as  injurious  to  the 
farmer  as  to  the  manufacturer.  Under 
all  these  circumstances,  he  certainly  had 
felt  the  greatest  surprise  to  find  his  ma- 
jesty's government,  without  having  heard 
a  word  on  the  subject,  declare  their  de* 
termination  not  to  countenance  any  al- 
teration in  the  law.  A  tax  on  the  raw 
material  was  contrm'y  to  the  pmctice  of 
this  country  in  all  times,  until  tne  extreme 
prosperity  which  existed  during  the  late 
#ar,  when  every  old  principle  was  borne 
down,  when  it  mattered  not,  commanding 
the  seas  as  we  did,  whether  we  imposed 
a  duty  on  wool,  or  on  any  other  common 
dity  necessary  to  our  manufactures,  and 
when  we  could  neglect  with  impunity 
those  maxims  which  we  must  now  re-es« 
tablish  if  we  wished  to  avert  a  portion  of  Uie 
evils  that  threatened  the  country. 

Another  important  point  was,  such  a 
revision  of  the  regulations  respecting  the 
revenue  as  would  show  where  our  old 
principles  had  been  deviated  from,  ac« 
companied  by  a  determination  to  correct 
those  aberrations,  imless  very  cpgent 
reasons  could  be  shown  for  persevering 
in  them.  Every  endeavour  should  be 
made  to  abolish  restriction  as  far  as  it  was 
practicable  to  do  so.  For  instance,  in  the 
article  of  timber.  Why  not  allow  the 
Norwegians,  the  Poles,  the  Russians,  to 
import  their  timber  into  this  country, 
which  would  necessarily  cause  a  great 
consumption  of  firitiA  manufactures  and 
great  employment  of  British  sliipping? 
And  here  he  would  observe,  that  the  re* 
strictive  system  had  not  only  driven  us 
out  of  the  continental  market,  but  bad 
communicated  a  character  of  severity  to 
our  commercial  regulations  generally  in« 
jurious  to  us.  He  was  sure  that  our  re- 
strictions, and  especially  those  on  the 
importation  of  timber,  had  created  many 
enemies  who  possessed  considerable  means 
of  annojrance.  On  that  subject  he  would 
not,  however,  say  more,  as  he  bad  reason 
to  hope  that  the  gentlemen  opposite  had 
.  made  uo  their  minds*  to  allow  at  least  of 
some  alteration  in  the  existing  law.-.* 
Another  desirable  step  would  be  to  do 
away  totally  prdiibition  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Where  protection  for  particular 
manufactures  was  considered  to  be  ne- 
cessary, it  ought  to  be  in  the  form  of 
dut^  and  not  in  that  of  prohibition.  Pro* 
hibttjon  had  no  doubt  seriously  injured 
the  raireaae  by  the  swosur sgonwat  iMA 
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it  gave  to  Mio^gling.    The  customs  bad 
fallen  off  a  million  and  a  half  in  the  course 
of  the  last  year.    He  was  sure  that  a  good 
deal  of  that  defalcation  might  be  ascribed 
to  prohibition.    Nothing  could  be^  more 
absurd  than  to  suppose  any  prohibition 
would  prevent  the  introduction  of  articles 
that  were  in  demand.    The  fact  was,  that 
at  an  advance  of  SO  or  25  per  cent  all 
light  prohibited  articles  might  be  had  at 
our  doors.    Ho  would  not  say  which  sex 
^  was  the  more  to  blame,  but  such  was  the 
fact,    bideedy  it  was  quite  impossible  to 
suppose  that  ladies  would  not  procure 
French  gloves  or  shoes  in  this  way,  if  they 
could  not  get  tbenr  in  any  other;  and 
thus  the  revenue  suffered  without  the  at* 
tainment  of  the  object  which  the  prohibi* 
tion  contemplated.    He  did  not  wish  to 
make  any  general  sweeping  assertions; 
biit  he  must  observe,  that  hon.  gentlemen 
in  agreeing  to  cite  the  navigation  laws  as 
affording  a  nrotection  to  commerce  were 
much  mistaken.    Their  tendency  was,  to 
injure  commerce/   For  instance,  coals — 
80^   necessary    tq    our    manufactures^ 
night,  but  for  the  navigation  laws,  be 
brought  to  our  ports* at  bM  their  present 
price    by    Dutch     or    German    vessels. 
The  principle  of  the  navigation  laws  was, 
that   no   produce   ahould    be   imported 
into  this  country  except  in  our  own  ves* 
sels,  or  in  the  vessels  of  that  country  to 
which  the  produce  belonged.    He  thought 
that  no  restriction  ought  to  be  held  on 
foreign  ships  Importing  into  this  country, 
whether  the  produce  was  of  their  own  or- 
any  other  country.    When  this  restriction 
was  imposed,  he  was  sure  that  those  who 
^med  it  did  not  clearly  see  the  advantage 
of  a  free  intercourse   between  this  and 
dther  nations.    The  freedom  of  the  trao* 
sit  trade  was  also  a  most  desirable  object. 
The  importation  of  every  commodity  for 
re-exportation  ought  to  be  allowed,  and 
any  opposition    to    this  principle  was  a 
restriction  of  our  commercial  transactions. 
He  was  not  aware  that  a  i^gulation  of  this 
sort  would  interfere  with  the  interests  of 
any  gentleman  or  set  of  gentlemen  in  this 
country ;  but  if  it  so  happened  that  it  did, 
be  felt  convinced  that  the  House,  or  any 
eomnrittee  to  whom  the  subject  was  re- 
£Brred,  wouM  give  every  attention  to  any 
representations  which  should  be  made  to 
them.    Rut  upon  a  subject  of  this  kind, 
he  hoped  gentlemen  would   go  into  an 
inqniry^  without  any  preludice  or  party 
fteijn'ga,  looking  only,  to  the  advaDoameot 
tftbe' commence; o£  the  :coual!^y,  and*  not 
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listening  or  yielding  to  any  interest  without 
considering  the  justice  of  the  objoetiona 
which  should  be  made* 

A  great  objection  bad  been  made  to 
the  transit  of  German  linen,  and  petitions 
had  been  presented  against  its  importa- 
tion 6ven  for  exportation.    A  vague  and 
idle  notion  existed  that  this  would  injure 
the  linen  trade  of  Ireland ;  that  that  trade 
was  in  fact  at  stake,  if  such  an  importa- 
tion were  allowed.     A  noble  lord  who 
was  interested    in    this   trade,   was    so 
strongly  of  this  opinion,  that  the  question 
was   decided    against   the   importation. 
The   House  should,   however,  consider, 
without  looking  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
that  their  great  object  ought  to  be  to  use 
every  posttble  means  to  revive  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
He  was  aware  that   the  linen  trade  of 
Ireland  deserved  their  greatest  attention, 
and  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  every 
possible  means ;  there  was  no  trade  which 
was  more  entitled  to  protection,  but  the 
transit  to  whioh  he  alluded  could  by  no 
means  aftct  that  trade.    The  consump- 
tion of  German  linen  here  was  the  only 
means  by  which  the  Irish  linen  trade  couldr 
be  affected.     What,  in  the  mean  time, 
was  the  e&ct  of  this  prohibition  ?    if  we 
were  to  send  goods  to  foreign  markets^ . 
they  must  be  made  up  of  assorted  articles* 
Suppose  we  send  to  the  French  colonies^' 
what  were  we  to  send  but  such  articlea  as 
would  suit  the  market?    There   was   a 
time  when  we  sent  our  fleets  under  con- 
voys, and  when  no  other  country  could 
oppose  OS ;  then  we  could  send  out  what 
we  pleased;  but  now  that  exclusive  mo- 
nopoly was  at  an  end.    Every  nation  was 
as  free  as  we  were  to  go  to  tbe  diferent 
markets;    therefore  we  were  bound  to 
exert  ourselves,  to  procure  a  market  as 
well  as  our  neighbours.     It  was  also  of 
importance  that  we  siiouM  alter  our  com- 
mercial regulations  with  respect  to  France* 
He    was   aware   that  strong  prejudices 
existed  against  us  in  that  country,  not  to 
speak  of  Uiose  existing  here.    But  he  did 
not  think  it  would  be  difficult  in  a  little 
time  to  remove  those  prejudices.    And 
here  bofdt  it  necessary  to  state,  thathe  bj 
no  means  blamed  the  noble  Jord  (Caatle- 
reagh),  who  lately  conducted  negotiations 
between  this  country  and  France,  for  doc 
having  stipulated  for  or  forced  any  eoaa- 
mereuil    concessions*    It   was   desirable 
that  all  restrictive  regulations  between 
the  trade  of  England  and  Pranoe  ahould  '• 
be  remiive4;  btit  to  doao  we  ossat  begiia.' 
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ni  Kome.  It  wcrtild  be  qoftlr  to  atiempt 
a  negotiatioD  for  a  commercial  incercourse 
while  we  kept  our  ports  shot  ajgainst 
them*  Let  it  be  conuderedt  that  it  was 
not  bj  a  restrictive  system  that  this  coun« 
try  had  grown  to  such  a  pitch  of  great- 
iiess»  but  on  the  cootrary,  that  such  a 
ayaicm  was  a  bar  to  that  greatness.  ^  It 
was  necessary  also  to  remove  an  im« 
pressioo  which  our  svstem  of  commerce 
had  made  abroad.  We  were  looked  up 
to  as  the  first  commercial  nation  in  the 
woridy  and  it  was  therefore  believed  that 
we  had  adopted  our  restrictive  or  pro- 
tectiog  tystem»  from  a  conviction  of  its 
be&eficialeflbcts  on  oor  commerce.  This 
impression  it  was  our  interest  as  well  as 
oar  du^  to  remove*  by* altering  our 
coBMBMrdal    regulations    with    foreign 


The  next  point  to  which  he  would 
^Urect  the  attention  of  the  House*  was  an 
cateaaion  of  onr  trade  with  India.  He 
was  aware  that  this  was  a  delicate  subject; 
that  St  was  one  cooceming  which  we  had 
to  deal  net  with  a  foreian  power*  but  a 
gfeat  powar  at  home.  But  he  fielt  per- 
auadedt  if  the  gentlemen  who  conducted 
the  albirs  of  that  Company  had  a  fair 
ease  made  out  to  them ;  if  it  was  dearly 
aiiown  timt  die  trade  between  this  country 
conU  be  extended  without  injury  to  their 
iaienats*  that  their  ooneurrence  would  be 
eaaSy  cbtaiaed.  At  all  events*  he  was 
ame  they  would  come  &irly  forward  and 
argue  the  sub|aet— aad  if  upon  inquiry* 
aneh  exteaaion  should  he  shown  to  be 
iojiirioas  to  their  interests*  he  would  be 
the  last  man  in  the  House  or  the  country 
to  pvam  his  suggestion.  He  was  aware 
diet  there  were  two  great  objections  to 
abe  esteasion  of  this  trade :  first*  that  it 
aronld  open  a  fiunlity  of  smuggling  in  the 
China  teMs;  and  secondly,  £at  such  an 
extended  intercoune  on  the  part  of  this 
oooatry  would  derange  existing  regula- 
liena»4HDd  involve  the  India  government 
in  dificuldes  with  the  government  of 
Chiiiflu  He  knew  that  it  was  a  difficult 
matter  to  manage  the  government  of 
China.  Bntto  these  two  objections  he 
would  g^ie  what  he  conceived  to  be  an 
unan^wersMe  argument.  What  was  there 
now  to  pnsvent  the  Aflp^jericans  fbom  trad- 
ing i>edr«en  China  and  Amsterdam  ^_  It 
wwa  «  thing  daily  done.  If*  then*  this 
wae  the  eaae*  he  moitld  IBlo  to  know  what 
injqvy  was  likely  to  be  done  to  the  India 
C^aoifany  hy  English  veaiels  carrying  on 
jiaiaitlartBMeJ    It  was  ^rged  oa  former 
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occasions*  that  English  vessels  would 
enter  into  smuggling  transactions.  Sup« 
pose  them  to  do  aot  there  was  a  means  of 
catching  them  at  some  time.  The  vessels 
and  their  commanders  were  kqown ;  be- 
sides* there  were  securitieiB  given  which 
could  always  be  c^me  at.  But  where  was 
the  remedy  agaipst  a  foreigner  who 
smuRgled  goods  from  China  to  England* 
or  elsewhere  ?  He  came,  deposited  his 
cargo*  was  off*  and  nobody  could  find  him 
or  make  him  responsible  in  any  other  way 
for  what  he  had  done.  Then  came  the 
argument*  that  such  an  extension  of  trade 
would  involve  the  India  government  in 
difficulty  with  that  of  China ;  hut  it  was 
known  that  the  Americans  had  for  a  con* 
siderable  time  (carried  on  that  trade  with- 
out being  involved  in  any  such  difficult ; 
at  least,  we  had  not  heard  of  any— why 
could  not  this  country  he  allowed  to  carry 
it  on  In  a  nmihur  manner  ?  Why  should 
it  not  be  open  to  our  own  mercnants  as 
well  as  to  foreigners  ?  Besides*  this  trade 
would  give  to  Uiis  country  a  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  Spanish  colonies  ia 
Sooth  America.  The  trade  in  the  Indiaa 
seas  would  be  wonderfully  improved  if 
opened  to  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of 
British  merchants.  That  trade  was  now 
carried  on  by  Americans*  whose  vessds 
went  from  port  to  port  unrestricted  as  to 
their  tonnage  or  any  other  disqualification 
to  which  British  traders  were  subject. 
Let  this  trade  be  thrown  open*  and  it  was 
impossible  to  say  what  advantsffes  might 
not  be  derived  to  this  country  from  it— 
frofn  the  inffenuity,  enterprise*  and  in- 
dustry of  the  merchants  of  Liverpool* 
Bristpl*  Glasgow*  and  our  other  commer- 
cial sea^-ports.  At  all  events,  enough  was 
known  to  show  that  it  would  be  an  im- 
provement to  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try. He  begged  pardon  for  having  tres- 
passed so  long  on  the  attention  of  the 
House.  He  was  sure*  that  whatever  pro- 
position of  this  nature  was  proposed  to 
to  the  company*  they  would  meet  it  with 
that  iiumess  and  djeliberation  which  the 
discussion  of  so  important  a  subject  de- 
manded. 

He  believed  that  he  had  pretty  gene- 
raHy  pointed  out  those  alterations  which 
he  conceived  practicable  in  our  ctfmmer« 
cial  system.  He  was  sure  the  House 
would  feel  with  him*  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  were  such  as  to  call 
for  the  minutest  inquiry,  on  their  parts* 
into  ev,ery  possible  means  of  improriog 
our  trade  aad  commerce.    It  was  their 
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hi  error,  and  calculated  to  defeat  the  ob- 
ject for  which  it  was  adopted  [Hearl]. 
He  had  not  the  slightest  <n)iecttoQ  to  re- 
peat those  opmiona  now.  The  hon.  mcm- 
Der  had  done  Jiim  the  honour  to  paj^  him 
some  compliments^  to  which  he  did  not 
ConceiTe  himself  entitled;  but,  he  must 
say,  neither  did  he  conceive  himself  or 
his  co)leac;ues  deserving  of  the  qualifica- 
tion which  was  tacked  to  them,  namely, 
that  he  and  those  with  whom  he  had  the 
honour  of  acting,  had  a  sort  of  palthetSc 
feeling,  and  went  on  from  year  to  year, 
looking  more  to  their  offices  than  to  the 
Interests  of  the  peoole.  Me  might  have 
feh  differently  on  tnis  question,  and  he 
admitted  that  he  did  feel  differently  from 
acme  others  with  whom  he  acted,  but  on 
questions  of  this  nature,  and  particularly 
on  that  of  the  transit  duties,  he  met  with 
more  opposition  from  the  other  than  from 
his  own  side  of  the  House.  Therefore  it 
was  that  he  felt  the  restrictive  system 
80  deeply  rooted,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  induce  any  gentleman  to  oppose  it. 
This  it  was  which  had  prevented  him 
from  carrying  his  principles  into  ef- 
fect. But  on  looking  into  the  ques- 
tion, he  found  that  the  hon.  member  and 
he  agreed  as  to  the  general  principles. 
They  agreed,  at  all  events,  that  it  was 
impossible  all  at  once  to  alter  our  commer* 
cial  system.  He  was  by  no  means  pre- 
pared to  say,  that  upon  an  inquiry,  and 
upon  arguing  the  question,  many  prac- 
tical improvements  could  not  be  made. 
In  point  of  fact,  a  considerable  alteration 
had  been  made,  and  a  considerable  re- 
laxation had  taken  place,  in  our  commer- 
cial regulations,  within  a  few  years. 
Within  the  hut  two  or  three  years,  three 
commercial  acts  passed ;  one  of  Richard 
the  drd,  one  of  Edward'  the  ^d,  and 
one  of  Elizabeth,  had  been  repealed. 
The  hon.  member  would  also  recollect> 
fVom  the  report  of  the  Lords,  the  repeal  of 
duties  on  SOO  articles,  upon  some  of 
which  htge  dirties  existea,  ahd  upon 
others  there  was  a  total  prohibition.  The 
next  point  alluded  to  was  the  duty  on 
timber.  He  felt  no  difficulty  in  sayine 
that  that  duty  required  amendment ;  and 
it  was  his  inteotion,  in  the  course  of  the 
session  to  propose  such  an  arrangement 
to  the  House.  That  objection  he  did 
not  dispute.  And  he  must  say,  that  in 
all  the  communications  which  he  had  had 
with  the  interested  parties  on  this  subject, 
lie  had  told  them,  that  he  was  determined 
to  propose  such' alteration  to  parliament. 
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He  agreed  with  the  hon.  ttietnber,  that 
the  hnportation  of  timber  from  the  Baltic 
was  preferable  to  that  from  Canada ;  bat 
it  was  only  fiiir  to  say,  thtt  the  duty  oo 
timber  was  not  a  duty  of  protection,  bat 
of  revenue.  Thens  was  a  duty  befbre, 
but  that  of  1813  was  a  revenue  duty,  and 
it  appeared  to  him  necessary  to  aMuce  an 
alteration.  Tlie  boh.  member's  next  point 
was  the  navigation  laws.  He  fblly  con- 
curred with  that  hoO-.  tnenaber,  in  saying 
tlmt  the  navigation  laws  wete  hostile  to 
the  free  commerciM  ititercourse  of  the 
country.  But  be  wmM  aay,  Uiat  the  m** 
joiy  so  sustained  was  but  as  a  feather  in 
the  scale  compared  with  the  great  adnin« 
tage  derived  from  those  laws  in  tiie  pro- 
tection and  safety  of  the  country.  By 
the  strict  enforcement  of  those  lawa,  we 
were  Me  to  keep  otrr  natal  force,  and  pro- 
tect ourselves  in  cases  of  emetgemcj.  fiat 
he  was  far  from  aaytng,  thai  even  in  these 
laws  there  waa  not  room  fbr  tekixatm 
and  imprbvement.  Indeed,  there  were 
many  improvements  now  in  operation, 
but  they  were  so  scattered  ttlwxt  in  ^- 
ferent  acts  of  parliament,  that  it  would 
be  idle  to  attempt  to  point  them  oat. 
With  respect  to  the  transk  dutiea,  he 
could  not  deny  what  had  been  said  by 
the  hon.  member ;  indeed,  he  had  endea- 
voured, though  unsuccessfully,  to  alter 
them  according  to  what  he  conceived  to 
be  the  commercial  interest  of  die  conntry, 
but  he  had  met  with  much  opposition, 
whether  from  the  efforts  of  a  noble  lord 
connected  with  the  trade,  he  would  not 
say,  but  so  it  was,  that  he  was  unable  Hi 
induce  those  connected  with  and  in- 
terested in  the  linen  trade  to  conctir  with 
his  view  of  the  question.  He  did  not, 
however,  think  it  difficult  to  show  those 

Sersons  that  they  were  in  error.  Those 
uties  had  efibcted  the  purpose  desired  to 
be  effected  by  them,  and  in  die  altered 
state  of  things  all  rational  grounda  for 
maintaining  them  were  removed.  Aa  to 
commercial  treaties  with  foreign  countriea, 
it  was  evidently  the  dbject  of  every  coun- 
try to  enter  into  such  treaties  as  would 
most  favour  their  own  interests.  One 
point  he  had  heard  from  the  hon.  gentle* 
man  with  particular  pleasure,  aa  it  con- 
firmed what  he  had  stated  before,  and 
what  some  of  the  friends  of  the  hon.gen* 
tleman  had  not  admitted ;  the  hon.  -gen- 
fleman  had  justified  his  noble  fHend  and 
the  government  for  not,  at  the  peace,  ob- 
taining commercial  advantages  aafavoisra 
from  tricndsy  cr  puniibneitts  on  enamies. 
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Josticey  p^aee,  and  poKcjTi  were  0qnMy 
opposed  to  tucfa  ao  acquisition  of  com- 
ttierce.  With  France  it  wag  not  tsMj  to 
manage  a  cofnmercial  arrangement,  ureat 
prejadicea  exiated  on  both  aideay  and  very 
rooiiah  pr^odicea  they  certainly  were. 
Nothing  was  so  prepoaterous  aa  for  any 
persona  in  either  nation  to  repine,  if  any 
did  repine,  at  the  prosperity  of  the  otiier. 
Tlie  prosperity  of  each  nation  contri- 
buted to  promote  commerce ;  the  intereata 
of  commerce  made  peace  necessary ;  and 
peace  and  commerce  would  thos  go  hand 
ra  hand.  Much  better  was  this  rivalry 
than  auch  animosity  an^  narrow-minded 
contentions  for  military  distinction,  which 
led  to  so  many  evils.  With  regard  to  the 
agricuitare  or  the  country,  he  would  only 
state,  that'it  waa  a  question  of  the  greatest 
importance ;  it  was  one  oh  which  a  great 
feeling  had  been  excited,  and  there  was 
ROt  a  member  in  the  House  who  would 
not  feel  it  his  duty  to  attend  to  every 
owggeadon  which  should  be  made  aa  to  ita 
improvement.  When  any  auch  nuestion 
should  be  agitated,  ft  would  be  tne  duty 
as  w^  as  the  wish  of  his  majesty's  minis- 
teta  to  give  ^  their  hen  consideration. 
At  the  same  time  he  did  not  feel  that 
tliere  waa  any  thing  ao  radically  wrong  m 
tbe  present  system  as  to  induce  an  altera- 
tion ;  yet,  he  must  repeat,  that  both  he 
and  bia  colleagues  were  alwajrs  ready  to 
attend  to  every  suggestion  which  should 
be  made  with  that  spirit  of  fairness  and 
candour  evinced  by  tae  hon.  member  who 
presented  the  petition.  When  new  mea- 
sures were  hMt  year  proposed  respecting 
the  com  laws,  he  felt  it  nis  duty  to  give 
his  decided  opinion  against  any  intener- 
ence  on  the  subject  of  additional  protect- 
ing agricultmal  dutiea,  aa  he  conceived 
that  no  idtetvtiona  could  then  be  made. 
With  reaped  to  India,  he  did  not  deny 
that  the  commercia]  interests  of  England 
would  be  jiromoted  by  an  extension  of 
the  trade  with  that  coontrr;  but  he  begged 
it  to  be  considered  that  this  was  a  ques- 
Uon  of  compact.  They  ought  not  to 
ao&r  their  anxiety  to  relieve  the  dia- 
treasea  of  the  country  to  press  them  into 
nn  act  of  unfairness  or  injustice.  What 
the  feeling  of  the  India  company  upon 
this  aobject  was  he  did  not  know:  but 
thepr  OQ^t  not,  in  honour,  in  ^ood  fiiith, 
or  in  fair  dealing,  to  interfere  with  the  in- 
terests of  that  company  unleas  with  its 
consent. 

Mr.  PASm  argued,  that  the  right  hon. 
geatleuiau  nad  made  liberal  admissions, 


but  had  at  the  same  time  intimated  that 
his  principles  were  counteracted  by  divi- 
sions in  the  government.  If  tlie  same 
means  had  been  used  for  removing  res- 
trictions as  had  been  used  for  continuing 
the  droits  of  the  .admiralty,  the  same  result 
would  have  been  obtained,  if  political 
economy  were  an  object  for  which  minis- 
ters chose  to  use  their  influence  in  that 
House,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  reault 
would  be  the  success  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  liberal  and  just  vi^ws..  But 
the  objection  was,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
yield  to  the  errors  of  others.  This  only 
showed,  thai  on  this,  aa  on  idl  other  sub- 
jects, there  was  a  division  of  sentiment  in 
the  ffovemment.  But  if  this  argument  waa 
good  ao  far  aa  to  prevent  us  at  once  from 
retracing  our  steps,  at  least  we  ought  not 
to  advance  one  step  further  wiih  the 
restrictive  system.  Yet,  last  year,  a  tax 
was  imposed,  of  the  worst  kind  of  restric- 
tion, againat  the  feelings  of  the  country, 
and  against  common  policy.  The  duty 
on  foreign  wool  was  in  every  view  unjust 
and  impolitic.  That  duty  was  severely 
Mi  both  in  Ireland  and  in  thb  country, 
and  added  considerably  to  the  already 
overwhelming  distresses  of  the  manufac- 
turing districts.' 

Mr.  W.  Douglas  said,  he  very  much 
lamented  that  on  a  question  like  that  be- 
fore the  House,  there  should  be  heard 
the  least  expression  of  any  thing  like 
party  feeling.  He  was  convinced  that  it 
could  not  he  the  wish  of  the  petitioners 
to  take  any  other  view,  but  to  represent 
to  parliament  what  they  really  thought  to 
be  the  sound  principles  of  political  eco- 
nomy, and  to  snow  how  far  the  restrictive 
system  of  trade  waa  contrary  to  those 
principles.  Those  alone  were  the  objects 
of  the  petitioners ;  and  he  begged  to  ex« 
press  his  entire  concurrence  in  the  senti- 
ments of  the  hon.  mover.  He  was  happy 
to  hear  the  right  hon.  the  president  of  the 
broad  of  trade  express  his  concurrence  in 
those  sentiments;  but  still  he  could  not 
help  feeling  disappointment  at  some  partji 
of  that  speech.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
concurred  in  the  views  of  the  petitioners. 
He  considered  them  important  and  desi- 
rable ;  but  although  a  similar  petition  had 
been  presented  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
last  session  of  parliament,  and  though  the 
right  hon.  aentleroan  then,  as  now,  pro- 
fessed sentiments  friendly  to  those  ob- 
jects, yet  he  did  not  point  out  what 
practical  alterations  miffht  be  made;  he 
did  not  say  what  apeeinc  plan  might  bo 
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followed;  he  did  not  countenaoce  Ihe 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  satisfy 
the  country  on  those  points  upon  whicn 
the  public  mind  required  to  be  satis* 
fied.  On  looking  at  the  present  state  of 
the  country,  that  plan  appeared  to  him 
the  very  best  plan  that  would  most  con* 
tribute  to  give  general  employment :  that 
plan  would  be  found  the  best  for  the 
landed  interest,  as  well  as  every  other  in- 
terest in  the  country.  The  House  should 
be  prepared  to  take  an  enlarged  and  im- 
partial view  of  the  subject—not  to  oppose 
one  interest  to  another,  but  to  struggle 
to  promote  the  objects  of  all ;  and,  when 
they  came  to  discuss  the  situation  of  the 
country,  to  adopt  what  appeared  to  them 
tlie  best  means  for  its  relief  and  its  pros- 
perity. 

Mr.  Beaumont  concurred  in  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  by  the  hon.  mover.  Much 
of  the  evil  under  which  the  country  now 
laboured  might  be  traced  to  her  commer- 
cial system,  and  the  sooner  it  was  im- 
proved the  better.  It  was  a  fit  subject 
for  the  interference  of  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters. •  V/hen  it  was  recollected  that  the 
right  hon.  the  president  of  the  board  of 
trade,  had  so  unequivocally  expressed  his 
opinion  against  the  present  restrictive 
'  system,  that  fact  alone  was  sufficiently 
strong  to  require  the  interference  of  mi- 
nisters, and  to  induce  them  to  promote, 
by  all  practical  means,  the  objects  sug- 
gested by  the  petitioners. 

Lord  Milton  said,  he  had  heard  the  pe- 
tition before  the  House  read  with  great  plea- 
sure; he  had  listened  too  with  much  satis- 
faction to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member 
who  brought  it  forward.  If  any  thing  in- 
deed in  the  present  distressed  state  of  the 
country,  could  give  satisfaction,  it  was 
that  of  hearing  the  sound  principles  of 
political  economy  and  the  liberal  princi- 
ples of  commerce  embraced  by  so  res- 
pectable a  body  of  men  as  the  merchants 
and  traders  of  London.  But  that  was  not 
the  only  satisfaction  which  he  had  esme- 
rienced  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  The 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  the  president  of 
\he  board,  of  trade  would  have  increased 
the  satisfaction  he  felt  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, were  it  not  for  the  little  alloy 
which  was  too  apparent  in  it^  To  him  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  principles  and  the  conduct 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  were  not  in 
unison.  He  had  expressed  very  excellent 
principles,  but  when  he  came  to  explain 
his  conduct,  and  the  conduct  of  the  go- 
vernment with  whom  he  acted,  he  was  not 
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so  successful  in  rebutting  the  accusation 
so  often  and  so  forcibly  made  against 
them,  that  they  were  more  disposed  to 
countenance  particular  interests  thaa  the 
enlarged  and  general  interests  of  the  com- 
munity.   This  was  a  subject  upon  which 
no  partial    interests  should  prevail-— on 
this  subject  they  were  called  upon  to  le- 
gislate for  the  empire  at  large,  and  the 
hon.  gentleman  opposite.  ( Mr.  Beaumont) 
should  not  consider  that  he  was  the  mem- 
ber for  Northumberland,  nor  he    (lord 
Milton}  that  he  sat  there  as  member  for 
Yorkshire— but  both  of  them  should  look 
on  themselves  as  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  bound  to  consult  and  to  pro- 
mote the  general  interests.    It  was  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands,  that  the  situation  of 
the  country  called  for  a  union  of  counsel 
and  of  action ;  but  if  they  looked  at  par- 
ticular interests,  they  would  lose  sight  of 
more  enlarged  objects,  and,  by  narrowing 
their  views,  would  decrease  the  capability 
of  promoting  the  general  good.    Looking 
at  the  different  interests  of  the  country, 
he  saw  the  agricultural  interests,  to  use  a 
homely  phrase,  scrambling  for  the  increase 
of  the  price  of  corn— and,  with  respect  to 
the  manufacturing  interests,  he  observed 
the  same  feeling,  and  heard  from  tliem 
the  complaints  of  general  distress.    Ta 
him  it  appeared  that  the  great  error  of 
those  different  interests  was,  that  they  did 
not  see  the  difficulty  in  its  proper  light 
the  distress  of  which   they  respectively 
complained,  was  not,  in  truth,  the  distress 
of  the  agriculturalist)  nor  of  the  manufac- 
turer, but  it  was  the  distress  of  the  coun- 
try at  large— in  which,   of  course,   the 
^riculturist  and  the  manufacturer  were 
comprised.     He  did  not  think  so  ill  of  the 
patriotism  of  either  party  as  to  doubt  that 
they  would  not  sacrifice  their  particular 
interests,  and  consult  the  general  interest. 
Certain  it  was,  we  could  not  go.  on  long 
in  the  situation  in  which  we  were.    Last 
year    the  chancellor   of  the   exchequer 
came  forward,  and  stated  with  a  great, 
deal  of  fairness  and  frankness,  that  a  sur- 
plus of  5,000,000/.  was  necessary.      He 
did  not  know  whether  to  blame  tl^e  right 
hon.  gentleman's  want  of  sincerity,,  or  to 
discredit  his  prophetic  powers  in  the  de- 
clarations he   had  made   respecting  the 
produce  of  the  new  taxes ;  but  blame  or 
discredit  must  fall  somewhere.    Either  he 
saw  that  he  could  not  raise  the  revenue 
which  he  announced,  and  then  he  waa. 
guilty  of  misleading  the  House  and  the 
country;  or  he  did  not  see^.  but  jexpected 
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the  realluition  of  his  predicdons,  and 
then  he  was  the  worst  prophet  that  ever 
opened  his  mouth  in  parliament.    If  the 
opinions  of  to  insigiHficant  an  individual 
as  himself  were  worthy  of  being  remem* 
bered,  he  might  appeal  to  the  recollection 
of  the  House,  whether  he  had  not  then 
asserted  that  government  would  never 
succeed  in  their  attempt  to  raise  addi- 
tional  supplies  by  fresh  ourthens — that  on 
the  preseat  system  the  sources  of  taxation 
were  exhausted,  and  that  ministers  began 
at  the  wrong  end  when  they  endeavoured 
to  raise  taxies  without  first  adopting  some 
measures  to  enable  the  people  to  pay 
them.    Now  with  regard  to  the  petition 
before  the  House,  he  was  glad  to  say,;that 
in   ail  its  principles  he  concurred.    It 
stated  the  restrictive  system  as  one  of  the 
causes  o€  the  national  distress ;  and  though 
it  was  not  the  sole  cause  of  this  distress, 
it  was  certainly  one  of  them.    The  pres- 
sure under  which  the  country  at  present 
laboured  had  been  ascribed  to  various 
causes  bj  various  persons.     Some  said 
that  it  was  mainly  attributable  to  the  sys- 
tem of  poor  laws,  and  the  immense  in- 
crease of  the  poor  rates.  .  Now,   as  re- 
garded this  growing  evil,  it  ought  to  be 
considered  whether  the  system  which  we 
had  been  pursuing  for  many  years  had 
not  a  tendency  to  absorb  capital  from  the 
general  body  of  the  people,  and  to  accu- 
mulate property  in  a  few  hands.    While 
therefore,  during  the  war,  our  population 
increased,    owing  to  the  augmented  de- 
mand for  labour,  this  increased  population 
extended  the  system  of  dependence,  and 
multiplied  the  number  of  those  who  re- 
quired relief  when  the  extraordinary  re- 
sources of  war  were  withdrawn.    The 
pressure  of  the  times  had   consequently 
not  falJeo  in  due  proportion  on  the  higher 
classes  of  society.    It  was  felt  with  great 
severity  by  the  kbourer,  the  manufiacturer 
and  the  artisan,  while  it  scarcely  affected 
the  rich  capitfdist,   or  the  great  landed 
proprietor.     The  present  commercial  sys- 
tem was  another  cause  of  the  general  dis- 
tress.   The  restrictions  by  which  it  was 
disiingiiished  were  of  a  nature  not  only  to 
injure  ourselves,  but  to  provoke  retalia- 
tions of  a  similar  injurious  tendency  from 
other  nations.     Accordinsly,-  instead  of 
an  interchange  of  commodities,  founded 
on  the  redprocal  capacities  and  wants  of 
different  nations,  ei^ry  nation  seemed  to 
cmider  thai  it   ought  to  receive  no- 
thing from  its  neighbours,  Und  to  wish  to 
realize  the  prediction  of  the  poet-* 
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If  we  were  to  obtain  the  articles  which 
other  countries  could  supply,  we  should 
obtain  them  with  as  few  restrictions  as 
possible*.     This  nrinciple  would  not  go 
the  length  of  inducing  us  to  abolish  the 
regulations  with  regard  to  the  importation 
of  grain  and  the  navigation  laws.    If  the 
independence  of  a  country  was  of  more 
consequence  than  an  increase  of  its  wealth 
or  an  addition  to  its  commerce,  the  laws 
which  protected  that  independence  should 
be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  these  ad- 
vantages.     But   though    this    principle 
might  lead  us  to  support  the  com  laws, 
and  the  navigation  laws,  it  should  be  car- 
ried no  farther;  and  we  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed to  procure  the  luxuries  and  com- 
modities of  other  countries,  where  our  se- 
curity and  independence  were  not  affected 
as  cheaply  as  we  could.    Another  cause 
of  the  present  distresses  of  the  country 
was  the  change  lately  effected  in  our  cur- 
rency.    He    rejoiced    at    the  measures 
taken  to  enforce  and  prepare  a  return  to 
cash  payments ,  but  he  could  not  conceid 
from  himself,  that  the  transition  had  oc- 
casioned a  considerable  degree  of  embar- 
rassment and  pressure.    The  House  was 
unwilling  to  alarm  the  country  concerning 
the  temporary  results  of  a  measure  which 
they  conceived  so  necessary  to  its  perma- 
nent security;  and  there  hon.  members 
had  not  placed  anticipated    evils  in   so 
strong  a  light  as  they  might  have  done. 
He  believed  even  his  non.  friend  near  him 
(Mr.  Ripardo)  had  formed  too  low  an 
estimate  of  the  pressure  which  a  change 
in  our  curroicy  would  create ;   nor  had 
the  evil  yet,  he  was  afraid,  reached  its 
point  of  greatest  severity.      He  rather 
wished  than  dared  to  hope  that  we  had 
now  passed  the  extremity  of  the  evil,  and 
that  we  had  not  still  to  suffer  more  than 
we  had  yet  suffered.    At  any  rate,  minis- 
ters ought  to  have  considered  this  point 
with  more  care,  before  they  had  added 
the  burthen  of  additional  taxation  to  the 
pressure  arisinff  from  a  contraction  of  our 
circulation.    He  could  not  bring  himself 
to  believe  that  they  could  now  realize  the 
five  millions  which  they  predicted  would 
accrue  from  the  new  taxes.  He  had  to  ex- 

gress  his  obligations  to  the  petitioners  for 
rineing  the  state  of  the  country  before 
the  House ;  and  when  he  saw  merchants 
of  such  high  respectability,  and  so  well 
acquainted   with   the  condition  of  the 
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commercial  and  manofacturing  interests, 
complaining  of  the  public  pre88ure»  and 
proposing  measures  of  relier,  he  thousht 
there  could  no  longer  be  any  doubt  of  its 
soTerity. 

Mr.  Ricardo  begged  the  noble  lord  to 
recollect,  that  at  Uie  time  when  he  spoke 
on  the  bullion  question  last  session  the 
price  of  goLd  was  at  H.  St.  per  oi.  and  that 
now  It  was  at  ^.  17#.  10^;  there  could 
not,  therefore,  be  such  a  pressure  arising 
from  this  measure  as  the  noble  lordhaddes* 
cribed.  At  the  time  when  that  discussion 
took  place,  he  certainly  would  rather  have 
been  mclined  to  have  altered  the  standard 
tfian  to  have  recurred  to  the  old  standard. 
Bot  while  the  committee  was  sitting,  a  re* 
duction  took  place  in  the  price  m  gold, 
which  fell  to  4/.  2f.  and  it  then  became 
a  question  whether  we  should  sacrifice  a 
greai  princi)»le  in  establidiing  a  new 
standard,  or  incur  a  small  degree  of  em* 
barrasament  and  difficulty  in  recurring  to 
the  oId«  With  regard  to  the  petition  be- 
fore the  Houses  he  had  heard  it  with  great 
pleasure ;  and  he  was  particularly  pleased 
with  the  liberal  sentiments  delivered  by 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite.  It  was 
to  him  a  great  source  of  satufaotion  that 
aound  as  w^l  as  liberal  principles  were 
put  forward  by  so  important  a  body  as  the 
merchants  of  London ;  the  only  thing  thait 
astonishedhim  wasithatit  was  onlyoow  that 
these  principles  were  put  forward— that 
they  snoqld  have  taken  so  much  time  in 
their  progress,  since  they  were  first  pro- 
mulgated by  Adam  SmiUi.  However  de- 
sirable the  system  now  suggested,  it  could 
not  be  denied  iMit  that  some  difficulties 
lay  in  the  way  of  its  completion.  The 
difficulties  were  of  two  kiaids;  the  first 
difficulty  resolved  itself  into  a  question  of 
revenue.  To  increase  the  sources  of  re- 
venue was  doubtless  the  object  of  every 
wise  government ;  and  where  taxes  of  a 
particular  kind  pvessed  heavily  upon  the 
people,  it  did  not  appear  to  htm  a  very 
difficult  thinff  to  substitute  other  taxes. 
Another  difficulty,  and  a  gveater,  was, 
respecting  the  vested  intecests.  Many 
persons  vested  their  capital  on  the  fiuth 
of  the  continuation  of  tJfie  restrictive  sys- 
tem, and  therefore,  howevor  injurious  Ithat 
system  mi^t  be,  nothing  could  be  more 
unjust  than,  by  the  immediate  abolition  of 
that  system,  to  occasion  the  absolale  rmn  of 
those  who  vested  larce  capital  on  the  faith 
of  laws  so  long  estaUishea  as  the  restric- 
tive 4aws.  But  from  this  no  aigument 
G0uld  be  aorely  dnwn  to  continue  the 
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qrstem  in  futura  times.  No  tsgomeiii 
appeared  to  him  more  mischievous—* 
more  calculated  to  promote  commo- 
tton  and  rebellion,  tnan  ithis— that  if 
they  once  did  wrong  they  should  never 
do  right,  but  that  thejr  should  go  on  in 
error  and  make  every  mischievous  system 
perpetuaL  He  thought  the  House  ought 
now  to  do  what  was  suggested  bpr  the 
bullion  committee.  There  were  difficoU 
ties  of  a  very  formidable  kind  connected 
with  the  system  embraced  by  the  commit- 
tee, at  least  with  its  immediate  execution. 
And  wliat  was  done  on  (hat  occasion  i 
Why,  that  which  ought  to  be  done  on  the 
present-«to  spread  the  return  to  cash  pay^ 
ments  over  a  great  space  of  time.  So  now 
might  they  return,  graduall^r  return,  to  n 
better  system^  of  commercial  regulation, 
allowing  full  time  to  those  who  had  their 
property  invested,  to  turn  it  into  other 
channels*  After  they  had  done  so,  they 
might  sa3r  to  the  capitalists,  <*  The  present 
system  will  continue  only  so  long  as  yoM 
can  accommodate  yourselves  witbom  any 
sacrifice  of  your  interests,  to  the  new  one 
which  we  propose*''  Some  restrictions 
might  thus  oe  removed  immediately,  with** 
out  any  inconvenience ;  others  might  be 
gradually  relaxed,  and  others  SMght  be 
left  till  our  situation  had  so  greatly  im- 
proved as  to  render  their  removal  no  in- 
conveoiencei  He  was  surprised  that  the 
right  hon*  gentleman  who  had  expressed 
such  liberaTorinciples  of  political  economy, 
and  had  ao  freely  declared  himself  against 
the  policy  of  our  commercial  reatrictiooa, 
had  yet  made  a  mservation  in  fiivour  of 
the«ooro  laws.  They  were  necessary,  be 
aaid,  to  protect  theagrieukural  interesta.; 
and  he  (Mr.  Ricardo)  would  admit  the 
validity  of  the  argument)  provided  it  could 
be  made  to  appear  ihat  the  agricultur- 
ists sn&red  more  bui^thens  than  other 
classes  of  the  community.  But  what  wer^ 
their  peculiar. burthens?  They  did  not 
suffer  more  from  the  malt^tax,  or  from  the 
leather  tax,  or  from  any  otlier  ta?c 
with  which  he  i^ras  apaiiainted»  than  any 
other  class  of  men*  These  taxes  wei^e 
common  to  all,  and  all  felt  their  pressure 
alike.  But  the  peor*r^tes»  it  waa  aaid> 
operated  on  them  as  a  peculiar  burthen. 
Well;  if  the  poor«ratas  were  reaUy  moae 
oppressive  to  thess  ibm  to  other  classes, 
and  tended  to  raise  the  price  of  ^rain,  he 
would  recommend  ^  countervailing  duty 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  com,  to  tlie 
amount  of  the  operation  of  that  cause- 
He  allowed  that  >tbe  po^r-Jiatss  a«iiialiiy 
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raised  the  price  of  corn,  because  they  fell 
upon  the  land^  and  operated  as  a  burthen 
solely  upon  agriculturists.  But  if,  while 
this  burthen  was  felt  by  them,  other 
classes  of  the  community  felt  equal  bur- 
thens, they  were  put  to  no  disadvantage,  and 
ought  to  receive  no  protection.  He  was 
fully  prepared  to  admit,  that  the  necessity 
for  supporting  the  poor  constituted  the 
only  or  the  best  apology  for  the  corn-laws. 
Tithes  likewise  were  another  burthen  to 
the  landed  interest,  and  tended,  he  would 
allow,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  raise  the  price 
of  grain,  and  for  these  be  would  have  no 
objection  to  allow  a  countervailing  duty. 
There  was  this  difference  between  poor- 
rates  and  tithes — that  while  we  must  sup- 
port the  poor,  whatever  was  the  produce 
the  church  could  only  claim  a  tenth  of 
what  was  raised ;  for,  whatever  was  the 
deficiency  of  produce,  the  clergy  must 
conform  to  their  proportion,  and  find  it 
sufficient  for  their  support. 

Mr.  EUice,  after  a  few  observations  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Ricardo,  said,  that  since  the 
return   to   cash    payments    was    finally 
settled,  to  the  present  time,  every  staple 
article  or  produce  connected  with  manu- 
factures bad  experienced  a  fall  of  from 
SO  to  50  per  cent ;    the  only  articles  ex- 
empt from  the  operation  of  that  system 
wer^  agricultural  produce,  and  that  was 
kept  up  by  the  protection  of  the  corn  laws. 
With  respect  to  the  petition  before  the 
House,  he  entirely  agreed  in  the  objects 
proposed,  and  he  was  willing  to  give  the 
fullest  credit  to  the  professions  made  that 
night  by  the  right  hon.  the  president  of 
the  board  of  trade,  to  concur  in  the  pro- 
positions that  petition   contained.     But, 
unfortunately,  the  state  of  the  debt  and 
the    finances,    rendered    it     impossible, 
without  some  great  alteration,  for  the 
House   to  pay   much   attention    to  the 
petition     before    them.       When     they 
considered  the  state  of  the  public  debt, 
when    they    knew  how  the  right    hon. 
gentleman  opposite  would  be  reminded 
By  his  right  hon.  friend  the  chancellor  of 
the  excheaoer  of  the  loss  to  the  revenue 
which  would  follow  an  alteration  in  the 
system,  they  would,  he  feared,  but  de- 
ceive the  country,  if  they  were  to  encou- 
rage hopes  of  any  great  advantage  being 
likely  to  be  derived  from  the  present  peti- 
tion, or  the  system,  however  admirable, 
which  it  suggested.     There  were  other 
con^derationt  which  ought  to  be  met. 
Jits  hon.  friend  who  presented  the  peti- ' 
tion  had  stated  that  a  number  of  gentle- 
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men  in  Glasgow  and  its  neighbourhood, 
who  were  engaged  in  manufactures,  were 
alarmed  at  the  disturbances  of  the  coun- 
tr3',  and  had  withdrawn  their  capital 
from  trade;  but  he  should  also  have 
looked  to  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
distress  in  that*  part  of  the  country.  In 
Lancashire,  when  the  wages  of  labpur 
were  low,  the  poor-rates  were  resorted 
to.  If  that  system  were  to  go  on,  the 
whole  manufacturing  interests  of  Scot- 
land would  be  soon  destroyed,  because, 
in  Scotland  they  could  not,  as  in  Lanca- 
shire, make  up  the  deficiency  of  wages  by 
the  poor-rates.  This  was  one  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  must  stare  them  in  the 
face,  when  they  attempted  to  adopt  any 
regulations.  Still,  however,  some  benefit 
might  be  derived  from  the  proposed  plan, 
and  some  vexatious  regulations  which 
impeded  the  true  principles  of  commerce 
might  be  done  away  with.  The  bonding 
system  was  a  vexatious  and  injurious  re- 
gulation—but the  whole  of  the  bonding 
system  (particularly  with  respect  to  the 
repeal  of  the  stamp  duty)  could  not,  he 
was  aware,  be  got  rid  of  without  encoun- 
tering much  difficulty.  Under  all  the  cir-- 
curostances,  he  approved  cordially  of  the 
plan  proposed,  by  the  petitioners,  whilst 
he  lamented  the  difficulties  that  existed  in 
the  way  of  its  ultimate  success.  When 
any  practical  attempt  should  be  made  to 
promote  that  object  he  would  bestow  upon 
it  his  best  attention,  and  exert  for  it  hi^ 
best  energies.  He  would  entreat  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  opposite  to  take  the  mat-< 
ter  under  his  own  management,  and  to 
suggest  to  parliament  at  no  distant  day, 
some  mode  of  carrying  into  effect  what- 
ever could  be  adopted  to  meet  the  objecta 
of  the  petitioners. 

Mr.  Marryaty  after  complimenting  the 
petitioners  and  different  members  of  the 
House,  for  the  liberal  ideas  which  they 
had  expressed,  entered  into  some  state-" 
ments  as  to  the  commercial  advantages 
which  this  country  enjoyed  from  its  colo-' 
nies.  By  the  restrictions  imposed  on 
them,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  inter-* 
course  was  carried  on  with  them,  they 
were  made  to  contribute  most  largely 
towards  the  prosperity  of  the  mother 
country :  they  were  limited  to  an  inter^* 
course  with  us  alone:  their  produce  wai^ 
imported  in  British  ships,  and  paid  for  in 
British  manufactures. 

Mr.  T,  Wilson  said,  he  could  not  but 
concur  with  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
6p6ke  last  but  onei  that  in  the  present 
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state  of  the  country  little  could  be  done 
towards  furthering  the  object  of  the  peti- 
tioners. The  restrictions  of  which  they 
complained  could  not  be  entirely  removed 
while  the  taxes  remained  the  same.  It 
was  impossible  now  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion to  any  useful  result.  He  was  glad 
to  find  that  all  the  hon.  gentlemen  who 
had  addressed  the  House  upon  it  had 
spoken  with  the  greatest  temper  and  mo- 
deration ;  but»  to  effect  any  practical  pur- 
pose, the  question  must  be  brought  before 
them  in  a  very  different  shape.  The  dif- 
ferent parties  affected  should  lay  their  in- 
terests before  the  legislature,  and  then  the 
whole  subject  might  be  fairly  discussed. 

Mr«  Baring  said^  that  tnere  was  one 
point  of  importance  on  which  he  had  the 
misfortune  totally  to  differ  with  his  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Ricardo) ;  on  thatpoint,  as  on 
every  other,  he  would  differ  with  him  with 
reluctance  and  with  diffidence.  When  his 
hon.  friend  stated  that  the  difference  in 
the  currency  was  but  as  3/.  17«-  10^. 
compared  to  4/.  Si.  he  must  differ  from 
him  entirely.  He  did  conceive  that  the 
difference  between  IL  sterling  at  present, 
and  IL  sterling  during  the  period  of  the 
war  was  at  least  5s,  On  an  average  dur- 
ing the  war  as  compared  to  the  present 
time,  the  difference  was  at  least  five  and 
twenty  [>er  cent.  This  he  stated  without 
considering  the  casual  difference  between 
one  day  and  another.  The  value  of  the 
currency  had  been  fluctuating  during  the 
whole  of  the  war,  and  defied  all  calcula- 
tion; the  value  of  commodities  did  not 
immediately  follow  the  fluctuation  of  the 
currency,  but  took  time  to  accommodate 
itself  to  the  value  of  money*  It  was  im- 
possible to  say  what  the  value  of  a  pound 
sterling  was  during  the  war ;  yet  the  dif- 
ference was  seldom  for  the  last  12  or  15 
years,  as  compared  with  the  value  of 
money  at  the  present  time  less  than  five 
and  twenty  per  cent.  He  had  entered  on 
this  point  because  he  considered  it  a  vital 
one,  and  because  it  was,  in  his  opinion, 
necessary  that  every  gentleman  should 
make  up  his  mind  on  the  subject,  not  with 
a  view  to  a  practical  result  on  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House,  but  to  form  correct 
or  consistent  opinions  generally  on  the 
concerns  of  the  country.  He  stated  this 
because  he  felt  that  the  change  in  the 
currency  was  one  of  the  circumstancei 
that  weighed  on  the  country ;  for,  besides 
the  putting  an  end  to  the  depreciation  of 
-he  currency,  the  scarcity  had  been  aug- 
•aented  by  the  difference  in  the  facility  m 
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the  negotiation  of  paper,  which  carried 
the  change  in  the  state  of  the  roonied 
world  much  beyond  the  difference  of 
prices.  In  saying  this  he  did  not  venture 
to  say,  that  if  the  thing  were  to  do  over 
again  he  would  not  do  as  he  had  done ; 
he  was  sure  the  country  had  done  what 
was  honourable  and  liberal,  in  declaring 
that  they  would  return  to  the  old  stand* 
ard.  Whether  they  had  promised  more 
than  they  would  be  able  to  perform,  was 
a  point  on  which,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  he 
had  not  made  up  bis  mind*  We  bad  now 
a  declining  commerce  and  a  declining 
revenue ;  and  till  we  could  say  that  thb 
decline  had  ceased,  it  was  impossible  to 
say  whether  the  country  could  perform 
what  it  had  promised.  He  should,  per- 
haps, in  the  next  session,  have  to  make 
a  preposition  on  this  subject ;  he  said  in 
the  next  session,  because  the  present 
session  was  likely  to  be  so  short  as  to  af- 
ford little  time  for  investigation,  and  be- 
cause he  was  willing  that  the  country 
should  proceed  for  some  time  with  its 
present  system,  to  see  what  might  be  its 
effects.  All  the  difficulty  of  the  country 
was  in  its  having  a  large  debt ;  for  without 
that  we  might  accommodate  our  taxes  to 
any  standard  of  value  whatever.  We  had 
now  to  pay  our  creditors  a  higher  value 
than  we  had  received  from  them ;  but  in 
doing  so  it  would  be  contended  by  no  one 
that  we  should  go  further  than  the  law 
under  which  the  debt  was  contracted  re- 
quired. Now,  we  had  done  something 
more.  In  returning  to  the  metallic  stand- 
ard we  had  taken  gold  alone  as  a  stand- 
ard, and  not  silver  and  gold*  We  had 
then,  as  it  happened,  undertaken  to  pay 
not  only  all  that  was  reauired  by  law,  but 
somethmg  more.  To  add  facilities  to  the 
circulation  he  should  probably  propose,  if 
events  did  not  alter  his  opmion,  in  the 
first  place  to  make  perpetual  the  plan  of 
his  hon;  friend  for  payment  in  metallic 
bars  instead  of  coin,  for  which  the  coun- 
try was  infinitely  indebted  to  his  hon. 
friend,  and  in  the  next  place  to  give  the 
Bank  the  option  of  payine,  either  in  gold 
or  in  silver,  not  in  depreciated  or  debased 
coin,  but  in  weight.  It  happened  that  at 
present,  for  instance,  silver  was  1^  or  2 
per  cent  under  the  Mint  price,  so  that 
payment  in  that  metal  would  be  a  facility 
to  the  Bank,  whilst  the  most  scrupulous 
could  not  deny  that  in  paying  the  pound 
sterling  in  one  of  the  metak  which  formed 
the  legal  standard  at  the  time  when  the 
debt  wai  contractedi  the  strictest  justice 
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was  done.  As  to  the  petition  itself  be- 
fore the  House,  the  principles  which  it 
contained  had  met  with  so  unanimous  a 
support,  that  he  wondered  whence  that 
opposition  could  come,  by  which  the 
ngnt  hon.  the  president  of  the  board  of 
trade  seemed  to  be  deterred  from  at- 
tempting anv  reform  of  our  commercial 
system,  and  he  could  not  help  expressing 
a  hope  that  for  the  future  that  right  hon. 
gentleman  would  not  listen  entirely  to  the 
suggestion  of  others,  but,  in  treating  the 
subject,  would  rely  on  his  own  excellent 
understanding. 

Mr.  Ricardo,  in  explanation,  stated  that 
he  had  never  imagined  that  the  currency 
had  never  been  depreciated  more  than  4 
per  cent.  He  had  merely  contended,  that 
at  the  time  when  the  subject  was  taken 
up  by  parliament  in  the  last  year,  there 
was  only  that  depreciation;  which  was 
too  small  to  warrant  an  alteration  of  the 
ancient  standard.  He  was  well  aware 
that  during  some  of  the  latter  years  of  the 
war,  the  depreciation  had  been  as  great 
as  £5  per  cent. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table.  A  similar  petition  was  presented 
from  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Edin- 
burgh. On  the  motion,  that  it  do  lie  on 
the  table, 

Mr.  Ricardo  said,  he  would  take  that 
opportunity  of  making  an  observation  as 
to  the  two  standards  of  gold  and  silver. 
He  fully  agreed  with  his  hon.  friend,  that 
a  payment  in  both  would  facilitate  the 
payment  of  the  public  creditor ;  but  then 
there  was  a  question  whether  two  stand- 
ards would  not  be  more  liable  to  fluc- 
tuation than  one  invariable  standard.  If 
eayment  were  made  in  one  metal,  it  would 
e  liable  to  less  fluctuation  than  if  made 
in  two,  and  in  two  it  would  be  less  than 
if  made  in  three ;  therefore  he  considered 
the  pavment  in  one  metal  as  preferable, 
being  fiable  to  less  fluctuation. 
'  ]^.  Baring  considered  the  difference  in 
this  respect  as  more  theoretical  than  it 
would  be  found  in  practice.  He  had 
never  found  the  variation  to  be  so  great 
as  was  apprehended;  and  as,  upon  his 
hon.  friend's  own  admission,  the  payments 
in  both  metals  would  afford  a  facility  which 
could  not  beotherwise  acquired,  he  thought 
that  phm  preferable. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  thought  that  the  price  of 
one  would  act  as  a  corrective  on  the  other. 
He  therefore  preferred  the  plan  of  pay- 
ments in  both. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


Civil  List.]  On  the  order  of  the  day 
for  further  considering  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Civil  List, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  before  he  moved  the  second  reading 
of  the  resolutions,  he  should  shortly  ex- 
plain the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  offered  to  their  consideration.  In 
doing  so,  he  should  have  lamented  if  it 
had  been  necessary  to  trouble  the  House 
with  that  infinite  mass  of  voluminous  de- 
tails which  /It  former  times  it  had  been 
necessary  to  investigate.  The  object  of 
those  who  had  on  former  occasions  offered 
those  details  to  parliament  was,  either  to 
explain  the  manner  in  which  deficiencies 
had  arisen  in  the  civil  list,  and  to  excul- 
pate those  who  had  had  the  management 
of  it,  or  to  form  the  ground  of  some  new 
system.  Neither  of  those  causes  now 
called  upon  him  for  any  observations 
He  had  no  deficiencies  to  account  for, 
because  none  had  occurred  since  the  last 
arrangement  of  the  civil  list,  and  he  had 
no  new  system  to  propose,  because  the 
system  then  adopted  had  been  found  per- 
fectly effectual.  In  comparing  that  last 
establishment  in  1816,  with  the  former 
arrangements,  it  was  necessary  to  remark 
that  at  four  former  times  had  parliament 
made  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  civil 
list,  and  four  times  without  accounts  or 
investigation  on  the  mere  statement  of  the 
fact  in  a  message  from  the  Crown— and 
thus  four  times  had  voted  a  permanent 
increase  of  the  civil  list.  In  1782,  a  very 
considerable  improvement  in  the  civil  list 
arrangements  took  place,  and  permanent 
rules  were  laid  down  for  the  administration 
its  revenues.  It  was  thus  the  civil  list 
charges  were  divided  into  classes,  to  be 
paid  in  regular  succesbioui  and  on  this 
principle  it  was  hoped  that  such  a  system 
of  economy  would  be  carried  into  prac- 
tice, as  would  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
embarrassments.  If  Mr.  Burke,  the  il- 
lustrious author  of  that  bill,  had  gone  a 
little  farther,  his  hopes  would  probably 
have  been  well  founded  ;  bat  though  he 
divided  the  ordinary  expenditure  into 
classes,  a  power  was  given  to  make  occa- 
sional payments  to  any  amount.  Though 
no  limits  were  set  to  the  contingent  ex- 
penses, there  was  no  deficiency  in  the 
civil  list  thenceforward,  till  the  breaking 
out  of  the  French  war — but  aT^er  that ; 
all  the  contingent  expenses  were  so  in- 
creased, that  there  was  an  arrear  of 
900,000/.  At  that  time  extensive  ac- 
I  counts  were  laid  before  parliament— tlie 
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debts  were  paid,  and  further  provision 
was  made  for  the  civil  list  expenditure. 
From  that  time  fonrard,  though  the  or- 
dinary expenses  of  the  civil  list  exceeded 
the  sums  allowed  for  them,  it  was  not 
found  necessary  to  call  for  a  direct  provi- 
sion  for  them,  as  the  large  sums  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Crown,  in  the  shape  of 
droits  of  Admiralty,  &c*  afforded  a  fund 
to  supply  those  deficiencies.  Yet  in 
1804,  the  authority  of  parliament  was 
again  resorted  to,  and  estimates  were 
framed  for  the  future  expenditure  of  the 
civil  list.  In  1812,  the  subject  came  again 
under  investigation,  and  an  excess  of 
124,000/.  per  annum  was  found  to  have 
taken  place.  Between  1812  and  1816  a 
further  increase  of  expenditure  took  place, 
and  a  greater  excess  happened  than  in 
any  former  years.  A  committee  was 
then  appointed,  which  sat  three  months, 
and  the  arrangements  in  consequence  of  its 
report  were  brought  forward  in  the  House 
by  the  noble  secretary  of  state  for  the 
foreign  department.  That  bill  repealed 
so  much  ot  Mn  Burke's  bill  as  regarded 
the  payments  according  to  the  order  of 
classes,  and  directed  that  the  demands  of 
each  class  should  be  answered  by  appro* 
priations  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter. 
The  advantage  on  the  score  of  economy 
from  this  arrangement  was  very  consider- 
able, because  the  different  Apartments  of 
the  household  being  thus  enabled  to  deal 
with  ready  money  enjoyed  an  advantage 
thereby,  which  they  had  never  had  under 
any  other  system  of  the  civil  list.  It  also 
provided  in  a  complete  manner  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  persons, 
many  of  whom  were  in  narrow  circum- 
stances, who  depended  on  the  civil  list. 
The  distress  which  sonie  of  the  officers 
suffered  who  were  five,  sizi  or  seven 
quarters  in  arrears,  might  be  easily  con- 
ceived. Jn  both  these  particulars,  the 
arrangement  of  1816  was  an  improvement, 
but  with  respect  to  the  public  the  advan- 
tage was  still  more  considerable,  by  its 
economy  in  comparison  with  former  times. 
The  expenses  of  the  civil  list  since  1816, 
had  been  less  by  150,000/^  than  the  ave« 
rage  of  the  three  years  before.  In  pro- 
posing the  establishment  at  present  of  a 
system  similar  to  that  of  1816,  he  was 
proceeding  on  a  principle  already  sanc- 
tioned by  parliament,  of  providing  a  suf- 
ficient, but  not  an  extravagant  allowance^ 
retaining  such  a  control  over  the  expen- 
diture as  would  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
/*uture  debt.    The  establishment  of  1816^ 
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he  sliould  therefore  propose  entire,  with 
the  exception  of  the  reduction  of  the  first 
class.  That  class  contained  allowances 
to  the  amount  of  298,000/.  a  year,  being 
the  allowance  for  the  Windsor  establish- 
ment, the  privy  purse  of  his  majesty*  the 
allowance  to  her  late  majesty,  and  the 
privy  purse  of  the  Prince  Regent  exercis-. 
mg  the  functions  of  royalty.  Of  these 
allowances,  the  kine*s  privy  purse  of 
60,000/.  a  year,  was  all  that  would  remain ; 
and  as  this  class  alone  was  the  only  one 
in  which  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  demise  of  the  Crown  had  made 
any  alteration,  it  was  the  only  one  on  which 
he  should  propose  any  change.  There 
would  be  thus  a  saving  of  238,000/.  with 
the  exception  of  such  provision  as  the 
liberality  of  parliament  chose  to  make  for 
the  servants  of  his  late  majesty.  He  did 
not  feel  it  necessary  at  that  moment  to  go 
into  any  further  detail,  as  he  understood 
there  was  a  motion  in  amendment  to  come 
from  the  other  side  of  the  House.  If  that 
should  be  the  case,  he  should  have  the 
usual  courtesy  of  the  House  in  being 
allowed  to  reply.  The  right  hon.  gentle*- 
man  concluded  by  moving,  <<  That  this 
report  be  now  taken  into  further  consi- 
deration." 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  it  was  with 
considerable  pain,  •  that,  on  an  occasion 
of  a  grant  such  as  the  present,  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  move  that  this  report  be  taken 
into  further  consideration  at  a  future  day. 
This  he  did  with  the  view  of  its  coming 
before  a  select  committee.  It  would  have 
given  him  much  pleasure  if  his  majesty's 
ministers  had  taken  this  latter  part  of  the 
task  upon  themselves,  because  it  would 
best  have  come  from  them.  He  felt, 
also,  doubts  of  the  success  of  his  motion, 
when  he  found  that  neither  the  learning, 
the  wit,  nor  the  eloquence  oi  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  (Mr.  Brougham^  were 
successful  in  an  appeal  on  the  subject  the 
other  evening.  His  motion,  however, 
had  one  advantage  which  did  not  belong 
to  that  which  was  submitted  by  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend — that  it  was  not  com- 
plex in  its  nature,  nor  intricate  in  the  im- 
mediate (question  to  which  it  referred. 
The  question  to  which  he  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  was  simply 
this— whether  they,  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  just  returned  from  the 
people,  with  their  professions  and  pro- 
mises still  on  their  lips,  would,  in  a  new 
parliament,  take  estimates  into  which 
they  had  made  no  in^uiry^  on  which  they 
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had  given  no  opinion,  and  agree  to  those 
estimates  without  looking  either  to  the 
necessities  of  the  sovereign  or  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  people.  He  thought  that 
a  mature  and  due  examination  into  those 
estimates  would  be  more  grateful  to  the 
monarchy  more  beneficial  to  the  people, 
and  more  satisfactory  to  the  House  itself, 
than  the  plan  which  was  proposed  on  the 
other  side.  The  time,  too,  was  mie  at 
which  minute  examination  into  every 
branch  of  our  expenditure  was  called 
for ;  it  was  a  time  when  the  complaint  of 
distress  was  heard  from  all  classes— >when 
our  commerce  was  embarrassed  and  our 
agriculture  reduced.  A  part  of  this  dis- 
tress, by  the  way,  had  arisen  from  the 
arrangement  with  respect  to  bullion  pay- 
ments  last  year.  He  did  not  mean  to 
find  fault  with  what  had  been  done  in  this 
respect;  he  only  mentioned  the  circum- 
stance for  the  purpose  of  showing  how 
much  more  difficult  it  was  to  retrieve 
errors  than  to  fall  into  them.  In  this 
state  of  the  country,  when  we  had  more 
taxes  than  at  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
House,  he  conceived,  should  pause  be- 
fore they  sanctioned  any  grants  without 
a  due  inquiry  into  the  grounds  on  which 
they  were  proposed,  and  the  necessity 
which  existed  for  them.  For  his  part,  he 
would  say,  that  if  the  arrangement  of 
]816  were  as  economical  as  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  president  of  the  American 
republic,  still  it  ought  not  to  be  adopted 
without  due  consideration.  As  to  the  as- 
sertion of  a  right  hon.  eentleman  with 
respect  to  time,  he  would  say,  that  mi- 
nisters had  dissolved  the  parliament  when 
full  time  might  have  been  allowed  for 
the  consideration  of  this  subject.  If  it 
were  intended  to  pass  it  over  now  with- 
out coosideration,  it  would  have  been  as 
well  to  mention  the  whole  sum  required, 
and  say,  **  that  was  the  sum  demanded 
by  his  majesty,''  as  to  come  down  with 
those  resolutions  to  the  House  for  the 
sums  now  proposed*  With  respect  to  the 
present  civil  list,  he  conceived  there  was 
a  fallacy  in  it,  for  it  should  be  considered 
that  the  queen  was  still  to  be  provided 
for,  as  well  as  the  servants  of  the  late 
king.  There  were  also  some  of  her  late 
niajesty'g  servants  to  be  provided  for ;  yet 
these,  he  thought,  should  form  part  of 
the  list.  It  should  be  recollected,  tliat 
when  the  last  arrangement  was  made  there 
were  two  establishments.  There  were,  it 
might  be  said,  two  kings  and  two  queens 
CO  be  provided  for ;  and  was  it  not  a  little 


too  much  to  say  (if  any  regard  to  eco- 
nomy was  kept  in  view]  that  the  same 
sums  should  now  be  demanded  as  when 
these  several  establisbments  were  to  be 
supported  ?  His  late  majesty  had  a  groom 
of  the  stole— an  office  which  might  be  re- 
duced without  any  derogation  from  the 
due  support  of  the  royal  dignity.  At 
least  there  were  many  offices  of  that  kind 
which  might  be  spared,  without  dero- 
gating in  any  respect  from  the  dignity  of 
the  Crown.  Many  of  the  unmeaning  in- 
stitutions of  feudal  times  might  be  safely 
reduced,  without  producing  any  diminu- 
tion of  the  monarch's  disnity,  or  any  in- 
convenience to  the  public.  That  such 
an  office  as  that  of  master  of  the  hawks 
belonged  to  the  '<  olden  titnes,'*  and  bad 
once  contributed  to  the  splendor  and 
dignity  of  the  Crown,  was  surely  no  rea- 
son for  continuing  it  at  the  present  day, 
when  it  was  entirely  useless.  If  such 
situations  were  to  be  upheld  from  respect 
to  ancient  usage,  and  without  any  regard 
to  their  utility,  the  king  ought  still,  on 
the  same  principle,  to  have  his  fool,  and 
be  allowed  straw  for  his  beds,  and  litter 
for  his  chambers.  But,  of  all  the  faults 
which  were  to  he  found  with  the  civil 
list  that  had  been  proposed,  the  greatest 
defect  was  in  its  arrangement.  Various 
arrangements  of  the  civil  list  had  been 
made  on  various  occasions ;  and  from  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  1815  it  ap- 
peared that  its  debts  bad  been  paid  nine 
different  times:  4,866,00(K.  had  been 
given  to  the  civil  list  out  of  the  droits  of 
admiralty;  upwards  of  9,000,000/.  had 
been  paid  out  of  the  consolidated  fund ; 
making,  >together  with  other  sums,  an 
amount  of  17,641,000/.,  which  had  been 
supplied  to  iJie  civil  list  when  the  com- 
nuttee  made  its  report ;  and,  adding  to 
this  the  various  dvil  charges  which  had 
been  defrayed  since  that  period  out  of 
other  funds,  it  was  a  moderate  estimate  to 
say,  that,  altogether,  20,000,000/.  had 
been  paid  towards  the  civil  government, 
from  funds  different  from  the  ordinary 
civil  lisL  The  old  and  original  notion  of 
a  civil  list  was,  no  doubt,  that  the  whole 
charges  of  the  civil  government  were  to 
be  paid  out  of  it.  These  charges,  how- 
ever, were  soon  found  to  be  so  great,  that 
the  allowance  granted  in  the  name  of 
civil  list  could  not  cover  them  all ;  but 
still  no  perfect  arrangement  was  entered 
into  for  supplying  these  deficiencies. 
Some  parts  of  these  expenses  continued 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  consolidated  f\md| 
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some  were  left  chargeable  on  the  ctTil 
list,  and  others  were  paid  partly  out  of 
the  one  fund,  and  partly  out  of  the  other. 
Thus,  the  Speaker  of  that  House  was 
paid  under  one  head,    and  tlie  judges 
under   another.      The   heir-presumptive 
was  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  civil  list ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor and  rat-catcher  of  Carlton-palace 
appeared  under  the  same  head,  ana  were 
paid  partly  out  of  the  civil  list,  and  partly 
out  of  the  consolidated  fund.     When  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  moved  the  other 
night  for  an  inquiry  into  some  branches 
of  the  civil  list,  the  whole  of  his  argu- 
ments were  met  by  the  phrases  **  a  sti- 
pendiary king''  and  «  an  insulated  king ;" 
and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  had 
deprecated  the  idea  of  inspecting  the  house- 
hold accounts  of  the  king,  as  a  degradation 
fatal   to  the  dignity  of   the  monarchy. 
But  who,  he  would  ask,  had  brought  be- 
fore the  House  the  accounts  of  the  civil 
list  ?   Why,  ministers  themselves.    Those 
yery  papers  from  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  read  a  list  of  charges  for 
bread,   butter,    cheese,  drc,  by  war  of 
exemplifying  the  degradation  to  which 
such  an  inspection   would    subject    the 
Crown,  had  been  brought  down  by  mi- 
nisters, in  order  to  show  the  debts  on  the 
civil  list.     It  was  not  to  be  considered, 
however,  because  these  wire  debts    on 
the  civil  list,  that  they  were  debts  of  the 
king.     On  the  contrary,  the  noble  lord 
opposite  at  the  time  the  subject  w/is  dis- 
cussed, stated  that  they  were  not  expenses 
of  the  Crown,  or  of  any  part  of  the  royal 
family,  but  sums  given  as  presents  to  fo- 
reign ministers,  and  charges  of  a  similar  na- 
ture; for  instance,  so  many  thousand  pounds 
to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  restoration 
of  Ferdinand  7th  at  Madrid.  Thentheterm 
**  stipendiary  king''   was    repeated  over 
and  over  again,  and  the  desire  to  insulate 
the  sovereign  from  the  civil  charges  was 
represented  as  a  horrible  thing,  calculated 
to  strip  him  of  all  his  dignity,  and  reduce 
him  to  the  level  of  a  president  of  a  re- 
public.     A    want   of   respect   for    the 
Crown,  or  a  desire  to  lessen  its  dignity, 
was  not  a  prevalent  feeling  in  this  coun- 
try.   They  saw  that  in  the  most  violent 
political  publications — even  in   those  of 
Cobbett — there  was  every  respect  paid  to 
the  Crown ;  nor  did  there  appear  any  wish 
to  introduce  a  republican  form  of  go- 
vernment.   The  hon.  gentlemen  opposite, 
when  they  wished  the  measures  of  go- 
vernment to  be  supported,  did  not  call 
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on  the  friends  of  their  country  to  rally 
round  the  minister,  but  round  the  Crown. 
It  therefore  could  not  be  dangerous,  but 
would  rather  be  productive  of  benefit,  to 
insulate  the  king  from  the  civil  charges, 
for  the  Crown  was  not  protected  by  the 
charges  on  the  civil  list.  What  protec- 
tion, for  instance,  could  it  derive  from 
the  charges  under  the  head  of  secret  ser- 
vice money  ?  Surely,  it  would  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Crown  was  protected  by 
the  money  paid  to  Oliver,  Castles,  and 
Edwards,  and  men  of  that  stamp.  But 
besides  those  offices  that  added  nothing  to 
the  dignity  or  safety  of  the  Crown,  there 
were  several  of  a  different  description  on 
the  civil  list,  which,  in  his  opinion,  re- 
quired some  regulation.  It  haa  been  the 
wise  policy  of  this  country  to  remove  its 
judges  from  places  of  political  debate, 
and  to  give  them  no  temptation  to  yield 
to  improper  influence.  But  on  the  civil 
list  there  was  one  judge  who  had  a  seat 
in  that  House ;  and  this  circumstance  he 
considered  a  deviation  from  that  salutary 
principle  which  was  so  well  calculated  to  * 
secure  respect  for  those  who  adminis- 
tered the  laws  of  the 'country.  He  hoped 
he  had  now  said  enough  to  induce  the 
House  to  go  into  an  inquiry  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  civil  list ;  and  he  should  there- 
fore conclude  by  moving,  as  an  amend- 
ment, that  the  word  «  now  "  be  omitted, 
and  that  the  words  **  this  day  week**  be 
inserted. 

Mr.  fVarre  seconded  the  amendment, 
and  said,  that  when  the  committee  of 
1816  was  appointed,  it  was  deprived  of 
the  very  life  and  essence  of  a  committee 
of  inquiry.  When  his  right  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Tierney)  proposed  that  it  should  be 
allowed  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and 
records,  his  proposition  was  negatived; 
and  when  a  proposal  was  made  to  call  be- 
fore the  committee  an  efficient  officer  of 
the  lord  Steward's  department,  it  was  re- 
jected. The  committee  had  nothing  to 
proceed  upon ;  they  were  obliged  to  trust 
implicitly  to  papers  delivered  to  them 
from  the  different  departments.  Into  the 
grounds  on  which  those  papers  were 
&rmed,  they  were  not  allowed  to  inquire. 
He  could  not,  therefore,  rely  upon  the 
accuracy  of  those  statements,  or  upon 
the  correctness  of  those  calculations,  to 
which  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
appeared  to  think  the  House  so  pecu- 
liarly bound  to  attend.  He  Was  by  no 
means  disposed  to  countenance  any  de- 
nunciation against  the  splendor  of  royalty. 
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Od  the  contrary,  no  man  could  be  more 
taxious  to  support  that  splendor ;  but  he 
objected  to  any  degree  of  expense  unne- 
cessary for  that  purpose,  and  believing 
that  such  expense  was  included  in  the 
civil  list,  as  it  was  at  present  arranged,  he 
-was  desirous  for  a  full,  fair,  and  elaborate 
inquiry  upon  the  subject.  Such  an  in- 
quiry he  was  led  to  expect  that  ministers 
themselves  would  have  been  forward  to 
propose,  upon  the  accession  of  a  new 
Log ;  that  expectation  was,  indeed,  en- 
couraged by  the  language  of  ministers 
tliemselves  upon  the  discussion  of  the 
civil  list  in  1815.  But,  at  all  evenU,  he 
having  pledged  himself  on  that  occasion 
to  support  such  an  inquiry  upon  the  de- 
mise of  the  Crown,  felt  that  he  was  called 
upon  in  this  instance  to  redeem  his  pledge, 
and  therefore  he  seconded  the  motion  of 
fais  noble  friend. 

Mr.   Htukisson  said,  he    had   always 
thought  that  there  was  great  difficulty  in 
discussing  this  question,  because,  from  the 
terms  in  which  tney  expressed  themselves, 
it  appeared  as  if  there  were  opposite  and 
conflicting  interests  at  stake.    But  he  was 
sure  that  every  person  who  carefully  di- 
rected his  attention  to  the  subject,  would 
perceive  that  the  civil  list  involved  the 
general  interests  of  the  state.    In  the  first 
parliament  of  a  new  reign,  such  an  inquiry 
as  that  proposed  by  the  noble  lord  was 
likely  to  be  received  with  sreat  favour. 
But  he  would  tell  the  noble  lord,  that, 
in  the  practice  of  former  reigns,  there 
was  no  precedent  for  such  an  inquiry. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  late  demise,  or  the  present  acces- 
sion, which  could  be  urged  as  a  reason 
for  taking  the  civil  list  out  of  its  ordinary 
course.    The  amount  of  the  expenditure 
necessary  for  supporting  the  dignity  of 
the  Crown,  and  adfraying  the  charges  of 
the  civil  goYemment,  was  not  necessarily 
changed  by  the  demise  of  one  sovereign, 
and  the  accession  of  another.     On  Uie 
present  occasion,  indeed,  there  were  cir- 
cumstances which,  even  admitting  that 
precedents  were  in  favour  of  the  noble 
lord's  motion,  would  induce  the  House  to 
deviate  from  such  a  course.    When  the 
noble  lord  talked  of  the  eroom  of  the 
stole,  his  answer  to  the  nMe  lord  was, 
that  the  groom  of  the  stole  belonged  to  his 
late  majesty,  and  that  the  saving  arisine 
from  the  termination  of  that  office  would 
be  curried  to  the  account  of  the  public ; 
for  tbe  whole  of  the  Windsor  establish- 
ment terminated  on  the  demise  of  the  late 


sovereign.  If  do  change  had  taken  place 
from  the  situation  of  regent  to  that  of 
sovereign,  the  noble  lord  might  have  hacl 
some  cause  to  complain,  and  some  grounds 
for  demanding  inquiry.  But  when  it  was 
proposed  to  give  back  the  whole  of  that 
establishment  which  had  been  made  for 
the  late  sovereign,  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  of  the  noble  lord's  propositions 
could  be  sustained.  It  could  not  be  made 
out  that  the  establishment  for  the  prince 
of  Wales,  when  Regent,  had  been  more 
than  was  necessary,  or  that  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  that  establishment  there  had 
been  any  unnecessary  expense.  As  to  the 
first  of  these  propositions,  the  noble  lord 
would  not  say,  that  his  majesty  ought  to 
have  a  smaller  income  as  King  than  he 
had  enjoyed  as  regent ;  and  if  tbe  noble 
lord  was  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the 
manner  of  the  application  of  that  income, 
he  had  not  made  out  the  shadow  of  a  case. 
All  the  particulars  of  the  application  of 
the  civil  list  were  before  the  rlouse  in  the 
report  of  1815,  in  details  so  minute  as  to 
be  almost  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown;  so  that  any  gentleman,  if  he 
thought  there  was  an  instance  of  unne« 
cessary  expenditure,  might  be  able  to 
point  It  out  without  any  farther  inquiry. 
The  office  of  master  of  the  hawks  had 
been  laid  hold  of,  and  held  up  to  ridicule, 
as  one  that  added  nothing  to  the  dignity 
or  safety  of  the  Crown,  and  that  ought 
therefore  to  be  abolished.  But  when  he 
stated  that  this  office  was  a  freehold, 
granted  by  a  former  monarch,  and  as 
much  property  as  any  erant  of  lands 
made  by  Henry  8th,  he  thought  he  had 
satisfactorily  answered  all  that  had  been 
said  about  it.  The  veiy  same  might  be 
said  of  many  other  trimng  salaries  which 
had  been  made  the  subject  of  ridicule. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr. 
Brougham)  had,  on  a  former  night  men- 
tioned the  vicar  of  the  Tower,  with  his 
salary  of  &•  ISs,  4^.,  and  had  ridiculed 
the  continuance  of  such  an  office ;  but  if 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  stated 
at  the  same  time  that  this  salary,  and 
others  of  the  same  class,  were  granted  in 
perpetuity,  he  would  have  been  more  cor- 
rect. If  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman, 
or  the  noble  lord,  thought  that  these 
charges  should  be  subjects  of  a  particular 
motion,  with  the  view  of  abolishing  them. 
[Mr.  Brougham  denied  that  he  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  abolish  them].  He  was 
nappy  to  find  that  he  had  misunderstood 
thenon.and  learned  gentleman,  and  he* 
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wished  he  had  beeD  pleased  to  state  the 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  tteat  these 
offices  with  so  much  ridicule.  As  to 
what  had  been  said  about  the  relative 
▼alue  of  money  at  the  time  the  civil  list 
was  settled  and  at  present,  he  would  ap- 
peal ta  all  who  recollected  the  state  of 
the  country  in  1816,  the  price  of  comriio- 
dities,  and  the  state  of  the  exchanges, 
whether  the  currency  was  not  then  as 
valuable,  and  the  prices  of  commodities 
as  low,  as  at  present.  He  would  assert 
positively  that  this  was  the  case ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  this  circumstance,  esti- 
mates were  at  that  time  laid  before  the 
House,  in  which  a  reduction  of  2lft00l. 
was  made  on  150,000^,  in  the  three  great 
departments  of  the  master  of  the  horse, 
the  lord  steward,  and  the  lord  chamber- 
lain. This  deduction  was  made  without 
any  report  or  recommendation  from  any 
committee.  Here  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man took  a  review  of  the  original  institu- 
tion, and  of  the  several  changes  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  civil  list.  By  the  12th 
of  Charles  2nd,  the  civil  list  was  first 
estabNshed  for  the  support  of  the  splen- 
dor of  the  throne,  in  aid  of  the  produce 
of  the  hereditary  revenue.  In  the  reign 
of  William  3rd,  a  civil  list  was  granted  to 
the  king  to  the  amount  of  700,000f .,  that 
sum  including  the  receipts  of  the  heredi- 
tary revenue ;  and  it  was  provided,  that  if 
those  receipts  should  exceed  the  sum 
specified  in  the  act,  the  excess  should  not 
be  appropriated  without  consulting  the 
judgment  of  parliament.  Bv  the  act  of 
George  2nd,  the  amount  of  the  allowance 
to  die  civil  list  was  settled  at  800,000/., 
with  a  provision,  that  if  the  receipts  of 
the  hereditary  revenue  should- exceed  that 
sum,  the  excess  should  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Crown;  while,  if  there  was  any 
deficiency,  such  a  deficiency  should  be 
made  good  by  parliament.  In  these  two 
statutes  of  William  3rd  and  George  2nd, 
although  so  contrary  in  some  of  their 
provisions,  gentlemen  would  see  the  heads 
of  the  hereditary  revenue,  and  might 
easily  comprehend  the  difference  between 
that  and  the  casual  revenues  of  the  Crown. 
Upon  the  accession  of  the  late  king,  the 
first  act  of  his  reign  involved  a  surrender 
of  all  the  hereditary  revenxies,  in  lieu  of  a 
settled  allowance  for  the  civil  Kst,  his  ma- 
jesty still  retaining  what  are  called  the 
casual  revenues.  But  previous  to  this 
surrender,'  the  hereditary  revenues  were 
deemed  the  private  property  of  the  Crown, 
the  utter  alienation  of  any  part  of  which 
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was  provided  against  by  a  specific  act  of 
p^Iiament.  By  the  act  of  the  22nd  of 
the  late  king,  which  was  commonly  called 
Mr.  Burke's  act,  a  classification  of  the 
civil  list  was  arranged,  and  in  this  state  it 
remained  until  1816,  when  that  change 
took  place  in  the  system  which  it  was  now 
proposed  to  continue.  In  1816,  certain 
charges  were  transferred  from  the  civil 
list,  over  which  it  was  impossible  for  the 
House  to  exercise  any  degree  of  control ; 
therefore  these  charges  could  not  be  pro- 
perly continued  in  that  liM.  For  mstance, 
the  payment  for  printing  and  stationary 
for  that  House.  The  expense  under  this 
head  was,  at  the  commencement  of  bis 
majesty's  reign,  not  more  than  from  two 
to  3,000/.  a-year;  whereas,  within  the  last 
war  the  expense  of  printing  alone  amount- 
ed to  no  less  than  100,000/.  Now,  he 
would  ask  any  man  if  it  were  possible  for 
the  Crown  to  contemplate  such  a  contin- 
gent expense  out  of  the  civil  list  as  this  ? 
He  had  already  stated,  that  to  a  fixed  in- 
come, which  was  granted  to  the  late  king 
at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  there  was 
applicable  an  infinite  variety  of  expenses, 
over  which  the  Crown  possessed  no  con- 
trol. To  prevent  this  had  been  the  object 
of  an  arrangement  entered  into  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  the  Crown  in  posses- 
sion of  certam  funds  for  the  defraying  of 
certain  expenses.  But,  as  the  case  stood 
before,  it  was  impossible,  as  hef  had  shown 
in  the  article  of  printing,  that  the  Crown 
could  ever  contemplate  such  a  charge 
upon  the  civil  list,  because  it  could  not 
be  that  out  of  a  certain  fixed  income  tlie 
Crown  could  provide  for  it.  In  short,  the 
whole  attention  of  the  committee  of  1816 
was  directed  to  this  point — to  remore 
from  the  civil  list  every  charge  which  was 
of  an  uncertain,  fluctuating,  or  varying 
nature.  The  third  class  which  had  been 
alluded  to  was  the  charge  for  foreign  am- 
bassadors; but  this  he  should  contend 
was  a  very  proper  charge  to  be  provided 
for  by  a  fixed  sum.  So  far  from  wishing 
to  see  it  removed,  he  thought  that  if  parlia- 
ment ventured  every  year  to  specify  what 
should  be  the  allowance  for  these  ambas- 
sadors, mrany  thmgs  connected  with  the 
subject  might  escape  its  notice,  and  the 
present  amount  would  swell  to  a  much 
larger  size.  To  prevent  this  inconveni- 
ence the  allowance  was'  fixed.  As  to  what 
the  noble  lord  had  said  nbout  the  large 
expenses  of  fdtes  or  festivals,  honourable 
gentlemen  must  know  there  could  be  no- 
thing of  that  sort  charged,  without  coming 
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under  the  consideration  of  parKainent. 
He  tbeugbt  the  arrangement  of  1816,  one 
.which  wee  4»lcolated  to  allow  all  those 
proper  expenses  which  were  necessary  to 
euppof  t  the  becoming  splendor  and  dig- 
nity of  the  Crown,  subject  only  to  the 
•advice  and  suggestions  of  its  responsible 
SMivieers.  The  benefit  of  this  system  had 
-been  seen  from  this  circumstance»*that, 
.  -dnnng  the  four  years  for  which  it  had 
now  existed}  not  one  single  shilling  of 
debt  had  accrued— ^-a  circumstance  be- 
fore unknown  and  unheard  of  in  the 
^listory  of  the  civil  list.  The  arrange- 
coent,  therefore,  of  1816,  went  to  this--to 
establish  a  proper  civil  list,  and  to  regu- 
late its  expenditure.  Now,  this  office  had 
been,  in  some  degree,  before  vested  in 
the  lords  of  the  Treasury ;  but  to  put  this 
matter  under  the  observation  of  an  offioer, 
•who  might  have  it^always  under  his  direc- 
tioD,  was,  for  the  first  time,  however  de- 
airable,  effected  by  that  arrangement. 
This  was  achieving  that  object  which 
parliomeat  had  ever  had  in  view,  namely, 
that  of  oonfinmg  the  expenses  of  the  civil 
list  within  those  limits  which  the  liberality, 
fiot  less  than  the  prudence  of  parliament, 
had  considered  necessary.  He  should 
maintain  that  here  a  great  object  had  been 
effiscted.  It  now  remained  for  the  honour- 
able gentlemen  opposite  to  show  in  what 
particular  these  expenses  were  excessive, 
or  in  what  pmtioolar  the  sum  granted  by 
parliament  to  the  regency,  for  the  due 
-support  of  the  splendor  of  the  throne, 
had  been  too  much,  taking  into  account 
the  incveased  expenses  which  had  at  that 
time  devolved  open  it.  It  was  upon  those 
grounds  whioh  he  had  endeavoured  to 
make  out  diat  he  should  oppose  the  aso- 
tion  of  the  noble  lord.  He  felt  satisfied 
that  there  was  no  head  of  those  expenses, 
to  which  the  noble  l<^rd^s  speech  liad  al-' 
hided,  which  parliament  was  now  fiiirly 
called  upoB  to  re-model. 

Mr*  Brougham  said,  he  was  really  sorry 

at  that  hour  to  detain  the  House,  and 

pofbapa  owed  some  apology  for  again 

clauning  ite  attention;  but  he  thought 

prc^r  to  ofier  a  few  words  in  explanation 

of  some  observations  of  his,  whicli  had 

beeo  greatly  mbonderstood- by  the  right 

boo.  gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down. 

He  was  oostiinwiUing  to  allow  the  House, 

or  even  the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself 

{whOf  be  trusted,  was  the  only  person 

vrfiot  hearing  mhut  he  had  said,  had  so 

misimderstood  him),  to  go  away  under  an 

hlPpPBasion.ao  wide  of  his^real  meaning  as 

VOL.  I. 
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that  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  him- 
self seemed  to  labour  under.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  think,  that  in 
mentioning  the  particulars  of  those  seven 
heads,  to  which  he  bad  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  on  Friday  last,  he 
meant  to  complun  of  the  expenses  under 
such  heads^  or  to  propose  the  abolition  of 
the  offices  themselves.  Now,  nothing 
could  be  wider  from  his  real  intention,  or 
more  foreign  to  the  application  of  that 
very  argument,  for  the  purpose  of  which 
be  had  cited  these  heads.  But  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  said—"  Oh,  if  you  did 
not  mean  to  propose  their  abolition,  you 
have  now  an  opportunity  of  saying  so." 
No  such  thing:  why  should  he  be  called 
upon  to  unsay  that  on  Monday  which  he 
had  not  said  on  Friday  i  There  was  no 
ambiguity,  he  conceived,  in  what  he  then 
did  say ;  and  the  fact  was,  that  his  state- 
ment was  the  very  reverse  of  that  com* 
mentary,  that  gloss  which  had  been  just 

fiven  to  it  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 
le  had  stated  those  instances  only  in 
support  of  an  argument  to  procure  the 
separation  of  those  heads  from  the  civil 
list.  Among  others  they  would  find  those 
of  the  vicar  of  the  Tower,  the  keeper  of 
the  lions,  and  the  rat4ciller.  Not  that 
he  thought  these  offices  useless  or  ridi- 
culous; far  from  it.  No  doubt  the  rats 
were  as  likely  to  exist  there  as  those  more 
noble  and  more  lordly  animals,  thct  lions ; 
their  existence  could  be  as  little  a  matter 
of  doubt  as  that  of  a  much  graver  and 
more  serious  character — the  worthy  vicar 
•—or  as  that  even  of  the  keeper  of  the 
lions  himself.  Not  that  he  for  a  moment 
proposed  to  abolish  that  noble  office,  of 
whose  dignified  utility  they  were  by  that 
paper  perpetually  reminded,  turn  their 
eyes  wnicti  way  they  would.  Not  that 
*he  objected  to  that  officer's  moderate 
salary  of  only  15/.  10;.  per  annum,  whe- 
ther he  considered  the  smallness  of  the 
compensation,  or  the  great  quantity  of 
vermin,  which,  without  question,  he  must 
destroy,  or  the  general  obnoxiousness  of 
that  .vile  nice  of  rats.  Far  from  all  this; 
he  never  meant  to  insinuate  any  thing 
of  the  sort.  And  he  would  now  mention, 
much  more  aravely  and  seriously,  another 
office,  which  he  only  spoke  of  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  infinite  variety 
and  discordancy  of  offices  for  which  the 
civil  list  was  at  present  chargeable;  he 
meant  that  of  astronomer  royal— « an 
office  which  the  House  would  remember 
he  had  before  particularly  mentioned; 
P 
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and  sure  he  was,  that  no  person  who 
heard  him  in  that  House,  nor  any  one 
out  of  it  who  knew  his, veneration  for 
that  noble  science,  or  his  respect  for  the 
individual  by  whom  the  important  office 
was  filled,  could  for  a  moment  mistake 
bis  meaning  upon  this  subject  He 
would  not  tor  a  moment  propose  to  di- 
minish one  pound  of  that  gentleman's 
salary,  which  was  so  nobly  and  at  the 
same  time  so  hsrdly  earned.  But  he  was 
justified  in  instancing  the  office  as  one 
out  of  this  extraordinary  mixture  of  ap- 
pointments ;  for  it  came  under  the  same 
head  as  those  of  the  famous  vicar  of  the 
Tower,  the  keeper  of  the  lions,  and  the 
rat- killer.  All  that  he  had  to  sav,  there- 
fore, was,  that  it  was  hard  he  should  be 
misunderstood  as  proposing  that  these 
offices  should  be  abolished,  or  paid  out 
of  no  funds  at  all,  since  he  had  only 
suggested  that  they  might  be  paid  out 
of  the  consolidated  fund ;  neither  did  he 
consider  that  it  would  be  any  greater  de- 
gradation to  the  Crown  for  these  officea 
to  be  paid,  together  with  iiself,  out  of  the 
consolidated  fund,  than  it  was  for  the 
Crown  at  present  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  many  such  offices  as  were  cnarged 
under  the  difierent  heads  he  had  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.r  Tiemey  said,  that  this  discussion 
came  on  under  circumstances  of  a  nature 
perfectly  unparalleled.  It  regarded  the 
appropriation  of  a  sum  of  850,000/.  at  a 
perioa  of  public  distress  entirely  unprece- 
dented, it  had  appeared,  in  the  course 
of  that  evening's  debate  upon  another 
question,  that  the  agricultural  interest  of 
the  country  was  in  a  state  of  great  de- 
pression, and  that  it  was  not  probable  at 
present  that  the  evil  would  decrease*  Of 
our  commercial  affiiirs  there  was  but  one 
opinion.  They  had  heard  from  his  boo. 
friend  what  was  the  state  of  our  commer- 
-cial  relations,  and  he  had  announced  to 
diem  that  the  depression  experienced  in 
them  was  not  likely  to  be  removed.  He 
was  addressing  the  House  at  a  period 
when  distress,  he  regretted  to  say,  had 
broken  out  into  acts  of  violence  in  several 
parts  of  the  country.  He  was  addressing 
them  at  a  time  immediately  following  a 

general  election — when,  whatever  had 
een  the  differences  of  political  opinions 
wliich  had  prevailed  from  one  end  of  the 
empire  to  the  other,  upon  whatever  topic, 
among  whatever  descriptions  of  men,  there 
bad  been  but  one  general  cry,  in  which  all 
parties  had  joined— 4t^  demand  for  the  ex*i 
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ercise  of  a  most  ri^id  economy.  Address- 
ing  an  assembly  like  that  which  ha  had 
then  to  address,  under  such  circumstances, 
no  apology  he  conceived,  was  due  from 
him,  if  he  at  once  declared  that  he  could 
not  agree  in  the  principle  of  the  propoaip 
tion  stated  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 
Hia  objection  to  the  motion  of  the  noble 
lord,  amounted,  in  fact,  to  thia— that  in- 

auiry  on  this  subject  was  without  prece- 
ent,  and  consequently  that  there  waa 
something  indelicate  in  refusing  to  vote 
this  money  without  investigation.  Thia 
was  the  end  and  scope  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  objection;  but  in  anoUier  part 
of  his  speech,  which  was  not  quite  conso* 
nant  with  that  which  he  had  just  mention* 
ed,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that 
no  inquiry  should  be  gone  into,  because 
the  present  arrangement  was  the  result  of 
previous  investigation.  The  right  hon^ 
gentleman  had  also  said,  that  because 
there  had  been  no  excess  upon  the  civil 
list  since  its  arrangement  in  1816,  it  waa 
therefore  an  arrangement  which  ought  to 
be  permanent.  With  respect  to  the  latter 
observation,  it  seemed  to  him  (Mr. 
Tiemey)  that  it  would  have  been  much 
better  to  have  voted,  in  the  first  instance, 
2,000,000^.  instead  of  1 ,000,000{.,because, 
if  the  original  proposition  was  extravagant, 
but  was  to  be  supported  as  no  excess  had 
accrued,  the  larser  sum  upon  that  princi- 
ple would  have  been  still  less  liable,  botb 
to  the  excess  and  to  the  objection.  That 
arrangement  was  the  result  of  a  commit- 
tee appointed  in  1815.  The  bill  waa 
brought  in  in  1816 ;  and  therefore  he  waa 
to  tfuce  it  for  grant^  that  this  estaUish* 
ment  of  the  civil  list  was  the  result  of  thai 
inquiry.  He  believed  it  would  be  in  the 
recollection  of  hon.  gentlemen,  that  he  did 
object  to  the  arrangement  proposed  by 
the  noble  lord,  and  that  at  the  time  be 
gave  bis  reasons  for  so  doing*  He  had 
stated  on  that  occasion,  that  he  cared 
little  for  any  estimate  which  was  to  be 
framed  by  the  officers  of  the  Crown,  and 
which  was  not  to  be  sifled  by  public  in- 
quiry. He  did  state  then,  that  that  waa 
absolute  mockery  which  was  to  produce 
nothing  more  than  certain  papers,  which 
they  who  were  to  present  had  an  interest 
in  preparing.  It  was  nothing  to  say  that 
those  papers  furnished  an  estimate,  her 
cause  for  the  lord  chamberlain  so  many 
thousands  were  charged,  for  the  lord 
Steward  so  many  moite;  this  formed 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  Kst  of  prices, 
and  amounted  to  jest  nothi^i  if  jm>  op* 
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portiinity  were  afforded  of  teeiog  upon 
what  gnnmd  they  were  stated.  Nor  was 
it  an  J  tbiog  to  say,  here  is  so  much 
diarged  for  wine,  or  so  much  for  any 
other  arUde ;  for  such  charges  the  House 
Would  have  no  other  security  than  the 
aiaiple  unqualified  word  of  the  framer  of 
the  eattmatOi  subject  to  no  check  whatso-* 
ever.  The  answer  which  had  been  made  to 
him  at  that  time  was»  that  there  never 
had  been  an  instance  of  imposing  such 
hntmctions  as  he  wished  upon  such  a 
committee :  and  since  then  his  predictions 
had  been  but  too  soon  &nd  too  completely 
Terited.  With  respect  to  the  Board  of 
Works,  it  was  soon  found  impossible  to 
go  on  at  all  without  inquiry,  and  a  fresh 
bond  waa  established,  in  order  to  super* 
viae  and  examine  the  accounts  of  the 
other.  As  to  the  househoidy  a  certain 
gentleman  was  indeed  appointed,  with  a 
aahuT  of  1,5001.  a  year;  but,  notwith- 
atandlnff  all  that  the  right  bon.  gentleman 
had  aaid  of  the  merit  m  this  appointment 
«&— notwithstanding  the  opportunity  of  re- 
golaling  the  quantity  ana  price  of  eggs 
and  hotter  supplied  to  the  royal  house- 
hold—no  remarkable  effect  had  followed, 
BO  great  redactions  had  been  made;  but 
with  respect  to  the  Windsor  establish- 
Bwnt,  there  the  case  was  different ;  there 
redactions  were  soon  recommended; 
there  the  household  of  a  dying  king  was 
considered  as  a  fit  and  immediate  object 
of  retrenchment*  Having  examined  co- 
lonel Stephensouy  a  report  was  speedily 
drawn  np,  and  reductions  were  recom- 
Biended  mder  a  great  variety  of  heads. 
Well,  then,  here  was  a  precedent  for  the 
rig^t  hon.  gentleman  tor  going  into  a 
csooumttee  to  institute  an  inquiry.  It  had 
been  asked  bv  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
whetker,  in  toe  event  of  such  inouiry,  it 
was  proposed  to  assiffn  this  or  tnat  sum 
ftr  tfahi  or  that  char|^?  He  (^Mr. 
Tiemey)  had  said  nothmg  of  the  kmd ; 
nar  had  he  expressed  himself  upon  this 
headt  whatever  mi^ht  have  been  passing 
In  his  flsind*  He  dud,  indeed,  thinx  it  in- 
cnabent  anon  a  committee  to  settle  what 
wonld  be  uie  proper  sum  for  the  regula- 
tioii  of  aU  those  expenses ;  but  he  had 
noa  pledged  himself  at  all  upon  the  sub* 
ject.  Hedidnotknowbuttbattheresultof 
an  Inqany  might  be  to  establish  the  chsrae 
of  the  dm  1&  at  what  it  was ;  neither  did 
he  know  but  what  it  might  be  to  show,  that 
it  ahoold  amount  toless  than  what  it  was  by 
aeveral  thooaand   pounds;   but  this  he 
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pounds  could  be  effected,  it  should  be 
adopted.  It  would  prove  to  the  country 
their  real  desire  to  observe  a  strict  eco« 
nomy.  It  would  show  that  they  had  a 
feeling  for  the  distresses  of  the  country, 
and  the  country  itself  would  willingly  pay 
the  charge  of  849,000/.,  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  result  of  such  an  inquiry 
had  been  to  save  a  charge  of  one  thousand 
pounds.  Now  he  begged  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  at  all  stating  that  such  a  saving 
could  or  could  not  be  made.  That  was 
to  appear  by  the  report  of  such  a  com- 
mittee as  he  wished  to  see  appointed.— 
He  should  next  beg  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  that  famous  report,  in 
which  the  whole  principle  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  1816  was  to  be  found.  That  re- 
port contained  all  the  numerous  details 
which  had  been  alluded  to  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman.  After  the  ri^ht  hon. 
gentleman  had  seemed  to  consider  that 
Uie  matters  which  that  report  treated  of 
were  not  matters  now  to  be  entered  into 
by  a  committee,  he  (Mr.  Tiemey)  would 
mention  an  instance  of  their  competency 
who  drew  up  the  report  They  had  re- 
commended, they  had  made  a  proposition 
to  the  House,  Uiat  an  additional  officer 
upon  the  household,  with  a  salary  of 
1,448^  per  annum  should  be  appointed; 
and  by  a  mercy,  or  rather  by  an  act  of 
folly  on  his  (Mr.  Tierney*s)  part,  the  right 
hon.  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was 
permitted  to  postpone  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  to  tne  next  year-^and  then 
what  happened?  That  mmisters  were 
ashamed  of  the  proposition,  and  the 
matter  was  dropped.  <<  But,''  said  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  **  this  all  arose  from 
the  noble  lord's  considering  the  alteration 
of  prices,  and  the  difierence  in  the  value 
of  money ;  this  and  other  reductions  were 
made  upon  that  principle."  No  such 
thing.  No  less  than  139,000/.  per  annum 
less  than  the  estimate  was  the  deduction 
made  from  the  civil  list,  without  any  thing 
intervening,  and  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time;  and  by  whom?  By  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  himself.  He  would  ask  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  whether  the  noble 
lord  made  &b  reduction  by  reason  of  the 
altered  value  of  money,  and  the  difference 
of  prices  ?  If  he  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, how  happened  it  that  under  the  third 
dass,  the  noble  lord  had  made  an  imme- 
diate reduction  of  90,000^  per  annum? 
Add  to  this,  10,000/.,  the  charge  for 
gardens,  and  here  was  a  deduction  alto* 
Ifother  of  90flOOl,,  exclunve  of  other  oc« 
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ciisional  payments;  but  witli  -respeel  to 
the  saving  to  be  made  upon  those  oc- 
casional paymeats,  no  man  coOld  koow 
what  was  the  amount  of  them.  It  was  said} 
that  these  were  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
ctvil-liit  now,  and  accounted  for  hereafter. 
But  did  any  man  know  what  they  would 
be  ?  Was  it  meant  to  throw  on  the  House 
the  necesiitv  of  goiog  through  all  those 
details  whicn  were  before  it,  in  order  to  get 
at  the  precise  sum  which  could  be  so  ssym  ? 
He  therefore  knew  of  no  other  means,  but 
by  a  committee  of  inquiry,  of  eomtng  at 
the  fact  of  what  had  been  the  savings  of 
last  year.  The  estimate  whieh  had  been 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Pitt«  in  18M,  bad 
been  aHuded  to ;  that  estinmte  contem- 
plated the  amount  of  the  probable  ex- 
penses of  the  civil  list  lor  the  next  sevea 
years  ending  in  181 1>  and  upon  this  the 
Arrangement  of  1816»  had,  ia  part  pro- 
ceeded. It  went  on  with  the  two  yean 
and  three  quarters  next  following  1811, 
and  then  made  the  estimate  as  upon  that 
period  collectively.  Now  those  two  years 
and  three-quarters  he  threw  oat  of  the 
estimate  altogether.  They  were  two  years 
and  three-quarters  marked  by  very  parti- 
cular circumstances,  about  whicn  mnob 
unpleasant  discussion  had  arisen,  and  wbicb 
be  did  not  now  wish*  to  revive.  There 
was  also  another  report  made  in  1812> 
which  took  for  its  basis  a  period  ending  in 
the  year  1811.  But  honourable  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  had  made  this  ex- 
traordinary assumption,  that  the  estimate 
cf  ISO^i  was  one  which  Mr.  Pitt  never  in* 
tended  to  carry  into  efibct— H)n0  never 
meant  to  have  operation— in  shorty  a  mere 
random-shot.  For  his  part,  he  never,  in 
ail  his  life,  was  any.  great  Pittite,  but  he 
would  not  see  Mr.  Pitt  treated  in  this  way. 
They  said  they  could  not  find  out  upon  what 
grounds  this  estimate  was  made«  Why  not  ? 
All  the  gentlemen  who  made  it,  except  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Mr.  Hose,  were,  he  believed,  still 
alive.  Here«  then,  was  the  estimate  of  Mr* 
Pitt;  but,  instead  of  adopting  it;  instead 
of  considering  it— they  said,  «'Let  us  put 
every  tbin|p  aside;  Mr.  Pitt  sever  raeaat 
to  carry  this  into  effect,  and  therefore  let 
us  say  ^o  more  about  it."  "  la  18M, 
Mr.  Pitt's  object,"  said  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  <<  was,  to  make  the  oivil  Mat 
9¥),Q00i:'  giving,  as  his  reason  for  this 
assertion,  that  from  the  estimate  which  he 
Itad  made  he  had  deducted  83,000^  cat  of 
one  charge  alone  of  l$5fiOOL  He  (Mr.. 
Ticrncy  )  gave  Mr.  Pitt  credit  for  an  inten- 
tioa  to  tnake  a  fiutherTeduction  thaathk 
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ie  the  eivil  list,  judging  from  the 
of  fenaer  years.  Taking  aa  avera^  of  the 
three  ppeceding  years  he  would  have  effect 
ed  a  saving  of  47v00U.  par  aoaum  in  theie 
three  years ;  and  what  was  there  suverising 
in  Mr.  Pitt  supposiag  that  he  could  kecfi 
the  civil  list  within  the  bounds  mreseribed 
by  parliament?  The  years  1782,  1788^ 
and  1784,  were  those  upoa  which  be 
founded  his  proposition  as  re^rded  die 
saving  of  47,(X)0i.  a  year ;  but  it  had  beea 
argued,  that  the  sevea  years  ending  kt 
1811  were  those  which  constituted  tlie 
true  criterion  upon  which  the  estimate  eC 
1816  had  been  traased.  That  position  ho 
distinctly  denied ;  and  be  begged  of  the 
Housoi  St  least  of  those  boo.  memliers  who 
had  hsid  an  opportunity  of  seeing  die  de« 
tails,  to  consider  what  had  .been  t^suaae 
chaiged  for  the  last  seven  yearsi  which  he 
might  call  the  expenses  of  his  late  ma« 
jesty.  He  would  beg  them  to  oonsidery 
that  his  late  majesty  was  liable  to  very 
heavy  demands,  by  ressoa  of  his  large  ia- 
mily.  He  would  beg  them  to  conatder  the 
ohargea  of  the  board  of  works,  aad  what 
had  been  the  cost,  not  for  repa«rs»  hut 
for  the  improvements  of  that  stupendeiie 
pile,  WioAor  castle :  mtxtf  for  the  decc^ 
ration,  furnishing,  &o.  of  apartments  fa» 
the  palaces  for  the  princesses,  and  of  the 
apartaaeats  in  Keasin^on^palaoe  for  th^ 
princess  of  Wsles<  He  wouU  beg  them 
to  consider  the  heavy  expenses  of  remofv- 
ing  the  princesses  to  and  from  Wiadaof, 
stated  at  20,000^ ;  wid  farther  the  re* 
movds  of  the  royal  famify  le  Weymeelh; 
and,  putting  all  these  very  heavt  ceale 
tegelber,  were  they  te  be  told  Ihat  the 
last  ueven  years  were  the  pr oper  eriterioii 
upon  whicn  the  estimate  for  the  expenaea 
of  the  dvil  list  at  the  present  ity  were  to 
be  framed  i  Then,  wiUi  lespect  to  the 
value  of  money  m  1816,  great  and  gene* 
ral  distress  was  prevailing  at  thai  time, 
but  it  was  deniea,  repeatedly  denied,  ia 
that  House.  The  pressure  iras  said  to  be 
temporary^  and  they  had  beea  txAd  the 
same  thing  in  speeches  firmn  the  throne^ 
and  directed  not  to  be  alarmed.  The  chaa« 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  had  even  indulged 
himself  and  the  House  with  promises  and 
anticipations  of  saving  to  the  eoimtry 
three  millions  and  a  hsif  of  taxes,  because 
--^prices  were  going  to  faB«  But  the  right 
boa.  gentlemaa  had  made  a  greaft  mistMte. 
It  was  very  true  that  that  right  hon.  ge»* 
tleman  did  then,  as  he  was  very  apt  to  do 
up6n  the  least  rise  of  the  S  per  oeQt%  hold 
up  his  bead,  aad  talk  loudly  aad  ebeer<f 
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uffly,  which  he  had  ewitiniied  Co  db  till 
wttbiD  the  last  three  or  four  monfeha* — 
Under  aH  theae  circuoMtaaceaft  he  stall 
pertiated  that  thcfse  years  were  not  a  fair 
eriterioa  of  calcuhttioik  The  right  hoe. 
geotleaaao  then  proceeded  to  observe,  that 
without  sodi  a  committee  of  inquiry  as 
had  heee  propoaed  it  was  iilspoaBible  to 
kaow  whst  sailing  coold  or  could  not  he 
effected  io  the  cavil  list.  The  difference 
betwesn  a  state  of  war  and  a  state  of 
peace  most  have  affected  a  vesy  material 
change,  not  only  in  tlie  principles  open 
whidi  diffiarent  esthaaleahad  boMfraaMd^ 
but  also  in  the  savings  to  be  effeeled.  The 
rii^  hon.  gentleman  opposale  had  opposed 
iaquiry ;  and  one  ground  of  his  opposition 
wasy  that  the  former  estimate  had  been 
agreed  to  without  inquiry»and  that,  there* 
Cmre^  a  committee  was  improper.  Now 
be  begged  the  Howe  to  look  at  these  two 
items  of  chsrnas— S50/)0tf.  for  £agfamd« 
and  d0O.O00f.  far  IrelMdw  He  should  be 
glad  to  know  who  inquired  about  the  Irish 
estiaurtes  i  It  was  by  no  mesas  clear 
that  the  English  eslhnates  had  been  in- 
tjuired  into ;  but  as  to  the  Irish,  he  be- 
lieved nobody  at  all  had  taken  that  trouble. 
BefiMe  the  arrangement  of  1816^  there 
had  been  an  increase  on  the  civil  list  of 
127,000^  beyond  the  sam  e^aMished  by 
parliament;  yet  the  noble  lord  linked  of 
reductions  made  to  the  extent  of  250,00(tf. 
Was  it  meaat  that,  because  of  the  feraier 
excess  of  iSnflOOL  they  were  to  vote  for 
the  perssaoent  institution  of  the  civil  list 
as  it  BOW  stood,  in  order  to  avoid  such  an 
excess  for  the  future  ?  Another  item,  te 
which  the  rifflu  hon.  gentleman  had  al- 
laded,  was  m  privy  purse }  and  this  he 
termed  a  royal  faad.  The  House  wss  well 
aware,  that  it  was  established  at  eOfiOOl. 
per  mmam*  An  attempt  had  been  made 
to  jndooe  the  House  to  simplify  the  whole 
of  these  ontteM,  by  putting  this  also 
upoo  the  consolidated  iund.  ThiS|  how- 
ever, was  veheaseDdy  objected  to,  upon 
the  soaiw  of  its  forsscr  settlement  upon 
his  oHjesty.  The  kings  of  Endaod  were 
aecQstomra  to  be  comideied  die  fiithers 
of  thsiv  ooanti^.  Stnht  of  ssoaey  were 
vested  m  thaas  m  the  gross,  in  order  to  be 
afterwarda  dlstrJbated  by  them  as  the  so- 
preoia  magistrates.  These  had  been  smce 
tsken  away,  and  not  a  smgle  farthing  of 
them  was  left,  excepting  tnly  this  allow* 
adea  for  the  privir  purse ;  and  what  was 
still  more  extraormnary,  her  riiajtaty  her- 
self aottld  net  find  a  |daoe  wpoa  the  civil 
Uit.   In  n  biU  to  pswvile  for  the  leguhk 


tion  and  aiahiteaanee  of  the-rayal  house- 
hold, her  majesty  was  altogether  excluded. 
The  greumhi  upon  .which  this  exclusion 
had  l^en  made,  th^  might  some  day  have 
an  opportunity  of  discussing ;  but  he  must 
consider  it  as  most  extraordinary  that  her 
majesty  was  thus  situated*  The  grounds 
of  such  her  condition  were  beyond  all  hit* 
man  comprehenaioA.  Shewas  to  be  con« 
sideved,  and  had  been  recogniaed,  aa 
queen  of  En^and  by  the  lord  ehanoellor^ 
and  by  one  or  two  other  eminent  indivi* 
duals,  and,  happily  for  herself,  was  re« 
presented  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
(  Mr.  Brougham).  It  was^  indeed^  extm* 
ordinary  t&t  there  should  be  this  omis* 
sion.  He  must  say,  that  he  never  ex-* 
pected  to  be  <»lled  upon  to  vote  for  a  btU 
te  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
royal  fomily  and  household,  out  of  which 
the  queen  of  England  henelf  was  to  be 
excluded,  after  being  recogniaed  .by  the 
lord  high  chancellor.  He  would  let  thia 
pam;  but  he  could  not  help  observing, 
that  either  her  majesty  was  very  hard^ 
used,  or  else  his  majesty  was  very  hardly 
used.-^The  right  hon.  gentleman  here 
took  an  opportunitv  of  again  impressing 
upon  the  House  t$e  necessity  of  going 
into  a  committee,  and  observed,  llhst  it 
behoved  ministers,  before  they  odled  on 
him  to  vote  a  sum  of  60,0001.  per  annum 
for  the  privy  purse,  to  show  how  much 
besides  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  his 
asajesty.  It  was  material,  he  coatinuedy 
for  the  House  to  know  what  funds  his  ma* 
jesty  had  of  his  own ;  and  here  be  would 
ask,  if  any  proof  were  yet  wanting  of  the 
necessity  of  inquiry,  whether  an^  man 
who  heard  him  kiiew— exceptiag,  indeed, 
it  was  some  one  connected  with  the  reve- 
nues of  the  duchies  of  Lancaster  and 
€ornwall.  The  former,  he  believed,  to 
be  about  10,000/.,  the  latter  15,000<.  pes 
annum,  or  25,000^.  a  year  jointly.  Inis 
would  make  the  yeany  amount  of  the 
privy  purse  85,000s.  But  then  there  was 
the  sum  of  385,0001.,  an  excess  of  its  in* 
eome  paid  out  of  other  funds  during  the 
last  sixty  years,  and  this  sum^f  385,000^, 
would  average  upon  the  whole  reiea  about 
6,00M.  per  annum,  to  be  added  te  the 
85,000f. ;  •makmg  therefore,  so  far  as  he 
could  calculate  it,  a  total  yearly  alio wmice 
to  the  privy  purse  of  91,000f.  He  had 
given  notice  of  a  motion  for  Co«morrow 
respecting  the  sum  of  385,000/.  which  ap« 
peered  to  have  been  paid  into  the  priry 
purse;  hut  as  the  discussion  of  this  night 
nad  very  nweh  embraced  that  aubjecti  he 
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was  willing  to  forego  it,  provided  the  com- 
mittee  now  moved  embraced  that  question 
in  its  investigations.  He  begged  the 
House  to  look  at  the  mischief  that  might 
arise  from  empowering  ministers,  from 
lime  to  time,  to  grant  out  of  the  casual 
revenues  of  the  Crown,  for  the  privy 
purse,  such  sums  as  they  miaht  thinic  ne- 
cessary; and  it  would  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  moment  those  sums  were  actually 
in  the  privy  purse,  no  man  living  had  a 
ri^ht  to  ask  a  question  about  them.  This 
wis  a  point  which  the  House  and  the 
eo^try  ought  to  view  with  the  utmost 
possible  jealousy.  Of  what  particulars 
did  this  large  sum  of  SSSfiOOl.  consist  ? 
Suppose  it  were  represented  by  lord  Liver- 
pool, or  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
that  his  majesty  wished  to  add  to  his  pro- 
perty at  Brighton  a  considerable  extent 
of  land,  and  that  it  was  fit  that  the  sum 
of  WJCOQL  should  be  paid  into  the  privy 
p«ne  for  that  purpose,  who,  after  it  was 
ao  paid,  could  be  called  upon  to  account 
for  the  appropriation  of  the  money  ?  Did 
the  House  thmk  it  right  that  such  a  power 
of  makinff  direct  presents  to  his  majesty 
should  exist  f  He  did  not  mean  to  charge 
the  present  government  with  anv  endea- 
vour by  a  circuitous  mode  to  ootain  the 
money  themselves,  because  such  was  not  the 
fashion  of  the  times,  and  he  sincerely  be- 
lieved that  they  were  incapable  of  it;  but 
was  dear  that  they  always  possessed  the 
means  of  curryine  the  royal  favour  and 
tampering  witn  Oxe  royal  feelings  in  this 
way.  Suppose  any  one  of  the  ministers 
baa  given  offence  to  the  sovereign,  and 
wished  to  make  it  up  by  a  little  money 
paid  into  the  privy  purse ;  according  to 
the  present  arrangement  he  could  do  it, 
although,  of  course,  he  did  not  suspect 
that  it  could  have  the  desired  effect.  He 
knew  nothing  from  authority,  but  it  was 
a  conmion  proverb  that  what  every  body 
aaid  must  bie  true  to  a  certain  extent ;  and 
would  any  man  denv  that  his  late  majestv 
died  worth  a  great  deal  of  property?  This 
property  must  have  been  saved  out  of  the 
civil  list;  and  was  the  country  to  be 
saddled  with  a  heavy  civil  list,  m  order  to 
enable  the  king  to  make  savings  i  True 
it  was,  that  his  late  majesty  had  a  large 
fiMnily  to  provide  for,  but  no  such  motive 
existed  in  the  present  case.  At  this  mo- 
ment, every  fmhing  saved  to  the  nation 
was  of  importance;  and  what  pretence 
was  there  mr  granting  one  single  sixpence 
beyond  what  was  necessary  i  Then,  why 
not  inquire   what  was  necessary  i   and 
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surely  the  enormous  sum  of  SBSfiOCiL 
was  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  a  mi« 
nute  investigation.— I  state  all  this^  God 
knows  (continued  Mr.  Tierney^,  with  a 
great  qmI  of  pain  to  myself,  oecause  I 
am  well  aware  that  it  is  liable  to  ouscon* 
struction.  There  are  many  rnmoora 
abroad  which  may  or  may  not  be  well- 
founded,  and  if  I  listened  to  them  I  should 
think  it  a  very  bad  time  indeed  for  any^ 

Sentleman  on  this  side  of  the  House  to. 
o  any  thing  that  might  possibly  wound 
the  feelings  of  his  majesty.  What  may- 
be the  consequences  of  the  part  I  have 
taken  I  neither  know  nor  care ;  but  this  I 
know,  that  if  public  confidence  be  of  any 
value,  no  man  ought  to  hope  for  the  con* 
fidence  of  the  country  who  does  not 
endeavour  to  deserve  it  by  fearlessly 
stating  his  sentiments  in  this  Houae. 
When  we  are  talking  of  economy  and  re* 
irenchmentt  I  cannot  come  down  here  to- 
take  away  the  salaries  of  some  petty 
clerks,  or  to  reduce  the  pensions  of  a  few 
poor-half-pay  officers,  and  shut  my  eyes 
to  this  proceeding,  by  which  such  enor- 
mous sums  are  to  be  voted  to  his  majesty 
without  inquiry.  I  know  I  am  doing 
my  duty ;  and  if  I  am  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  the  king,  I  am  sure 
that  he  wQl  rather  thank  me  than  blame  me 
for  the  part  that  I  am  taking  [Cheers]. 
What  is  it  we  wish  on  this  side  of  the 
House?  Nothing  more  Chan  that  the 
Crown  should  stand  well  with  the  coun« 
try ;  and,  in  times  like  these,  can  there 
be  any  thing  more  important  than  that  the 
people  should  feel  a  firm  assurance  that 
his  majesty  requires  no  farther  sacrifice 
from  them  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
support  the  character  and  dignity  of  the 
throne  ?  An  opportunity  like  the  present 
may  never,  perhaps,  again  occur;  for 
there  never  was  a  moment  so  favourable 
for  obtaining  popularity  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown.  I  am  as  confident  of  this  as 
I  am  of  my  existence,  that  if  his  majesty 
had  not  been  surrounded  by  those  who 
gave  him  this  bad  advice,  he  would  have 
stood  in  a  very  different  position  before  hia 
people  to  that  which  he  now  occupies. 
Every  man  must  be  aware  that  the  coun- 
try looks  with  great  anxiety  to  the  deli« 
berations  of  the  House  on  this  question ; 
not  merely  because  it  ia  a^tated  at  the 
commencement  of  a  new  reign,  but  be* 
cause  it  will  take  the  decision  as  an  earnest 
of  the  intentions  of  ministers  for  the  future. 
I  say,  and  I  say  it  without  the  fear  of  con* 
tradiction^  that  there   are   large  sum^ 
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which,  if  a  proper  ioquiry  were  Bet  on 
foott  might  be  saved  to  the  country.  I 
say,  too,  that  all  ranks  are  bound  to  make 
sacrifices ;  and,  by  going  into  this  com- 
mittee, the  House  will  at  once  set  an  ex- 
ample that  its  great  object  is  economy 
and  public  relief,  without  sparing  any 
quarter,  whether  high  or  low.  Let  il  do 
iu  duty  honestly,  fairly,  and  impartially. 
I  have  done  mine,  and  I  repeat,  that  1 
have  not  done  it  without  great  pain  to  my- 
self. 1  implore  the  House  to  hsten  to  the 
complainu  out  of  doors,  to  entertain  the 
proposition  ;  and  I  entreat  honourable 
gentlemen,  before  they  decide  against  all 
inquiry,  to.  consider  what  they  owe  to 
those  who  sent  them  here,  as  well  as  what 
they  owe  to  the  national  tranquillity  and 
the  security  of  the  monarchy.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  sat  down  amid  the 
cheers  of  the  House,  which  lasted  for 
some  time. 

Mr,  Canning  said,  that  all  the  points 
urged  in  the  course  of  the  debate  were  re- 
solvable into  a  few  plain,  simple,  proposi- 
tions. The  House  was  now  called  upon  to 
do  what  had  been  done  at  the  commence- 
ment of  every  former  reign,  namely,  to 
vote  a  civil  list  for  the  support  of  the  civil 
government  and  household  of  the  sove- 
reign.     Under  such  circumstances  the 
-first  step  to  be  taken  was,  to  examine  the 
precedents  of  good  times-— he  meant  such 
as  were  regarded  by  all  men  with  satisfac- 
tion.    Gomg  back  to  the  Revolution,  it 
was  found  that  the  vote  of  the  civil  list 
from  the  reign  of  king  William  to  George 
Srd,  had  been  carried  in  this  House  in  the 
first  instance  without  minute  investiga- 
tion ;  and  the  only  inference  he  wished  to 
draw  from  this  fact  was,  not   thst  the 
House  was  bound  to  follow  implicitly  the 
course  of  precedents,  but  that  those  who 
proposed  a  deviation  were  bound  to  show 
the  special  ch'cumstances  that  rendered  it 
advisable.      If  it  could  be  shown  that  in 
the  course  of  the  last  reign  there  bad  been 
no  examination  into  these  matters,  or  that 
from  the  lapse  of  time  it  was  possible  that 
abuses  had  crept  in,  it  might  form  some 
ground  for  the  [)resent  proposal.    If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  could  be  proved,  that 
although  an  investigation,  both  minute 
and  recent,  had  taken  place,  yet  that  since 
that  date  there  had  been  great  exceedings 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  a  manifest  want 
of  economy,  or  an  application  for  an  in- 
crease! then  some  ground  would  perhaps 
be  laid  for  a  deviauon  firom  the  ordinary 
precedent.      But  when  these  things  had 


not  occurred ;  when  both  points  made  in 
favour  of  that  course  which  ministers  had 
thought  it  their  duty  to  recommend,  and 
which  had  always  been  pursued;  when 
minute  investigation  had  been  recently 
niade,  and  when  no  excess  had  occurred 
since  the  last  arrangement  when  it  was 
clesr  that  there  had  been  no  want  of  eco« 
nomy;  and  when  it  was  found  that  that 
had  been  effected  which  was  never  accom- 
plished before,  namely,  that  the  provision 
for  the  civil  list  had  been  made  emcient ;— ^ 
then  he  thought  a  primd  Jade  case  was 
made  out,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  da 
any  thing  new,  and  that  no  reasons  exist* 
ed  why  they  should  not  pursue  the  accus- 
tomed course.  The  rieht  hon.  gentle- 
man had  stated  most  fairly  the  grounds  of 
his  objections  to  that  which  his  majesty's 
ministers  had  proposed.  He  had  dwelt 
on  the  situations  to  which  the  sovereign 
had  been  left  with  respect  to  the  revenues 
that  were  at  his  uncontrolled  disposal. 
He  had  said  that  when  a  sum  was  handed 
over  to  the  privy  purse,  no  one  had  a  right 
to  inquire  in  what  way  it  was  disbursed. 
This  was  true,  and  this  he  took  to  be  the 
very  nature  of  the  privy  purse,  and  was 
no  favour  claimed  for  the  present  sove- 
reign, as  this  had  been  common  ever  since 
the  existence  of  a  privy  purse  had  been 
first  recognized  by  parliament.  But  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  <f  you 
ought  to  recollect  that  his  majesty  has 
other  funds  at  his  disposal.''  It  was  true 
that  he  had,  and  so  had  the  late  king.  He» 
in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  had  received 
the  revenues  of  the  duchies  of  Lancaster 
and  Cornwall  exactly  as  the  present  king 
did.  He  admitted  that  after  the  majority 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  income  of  one 
of  them  went  from  his  majesty,  but  the 
income  of  the  other  he  had  enjoyed 
throughout  his  reign,  and  the  present  kinff 
had  succeeded  him  in  it.  On  this  head 
he  saw  nothing  to  alarm  the  constitutional 
jealousy  of  the  House.  But  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  tried  to  excite  (he  did 
not  say  improperly)  a  feeling  of  jealousy 
on  another  subject,  by  speaking  of  the 
riches  supposed  to  be  left  by  the  late  king. 
He  believed  that  he  spoke  correctly,  when 
he  stated  all  or  nearly  all  the  property  left 
by  the  late  king  to  have  consisted  of  the 
sums  that  had  accumulated  during. his 
majesty's  indisposition.  By  far  the  largest 
part  of  the  wealth  which  he  had  left  to  hi9 
successor  was  the  produce  of  such  accu- 
mulation. This  would  not  surprise  any 
one  who  reflected   that   there  was  po 
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gpeciet  of  distress  in  the  country  that  was 
not  carried  in  petitions  to  the  foot  of 
the  tbrone*«-he  could  not  say  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne,  constitutionally  speaking, 
but  to  the  private  palace  of  the  sovereign. 
Known  as  ne  was  to  have  great  funds  at 
bis  disposal,  and  being  supposed  to  pos- 
sess still  greater,  that  he  should  be  thus 
beset  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  and  it 
would  not  oKcite  surprise  that  there  had 
not  been  a  greater  accumulation  while  he 
was  able  to  disburse  his  funds.  The  cha- 
tBcterofhis  late  majesty  precluded  the 
idea  of  his  making  any  sordid  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  that  could  at  all  excite  the 
jealousy  of  parliament.  With  respect  to 
the  increase  of  landed  property  which  had 
been  alluded  to  bv  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, be  would  take  upon  himself  to  say, 
that  it  was  so  insignificant,  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  gentlemen  that  sat  on  either 
side  of  that  House  would  not  consider 
such  an  addition  to  their  estates  an  object 
of  material  importance.  With  respect  to 
the  objections  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
to  the  civil  list,  his  arguments  would  apply 
as  well  to  the  smallest  item  in  it  as  to  the 
largest*  He,  however,  believed  that  there 
was  little  cause  for  complaint,  and  that 
whatever  might  be  the  vices  of  the  present 
age^whatever  the  plots  formed  against 
public  men— there  never  was  a  period 
when  public  characters  were  so  free  from 
taint  and  imputation  of  a  pecuniary  kind. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  proposed  to  go 
into  a  new  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  the 
civil  list,  and  to  sifl  over  agun  what  had 
been  so  recently  sifted.  But  his  purpose 
would  not  be  answered  if  they  dia  not  go 
into  an  investigation  of  the  privy  purse ; 
nor  then  as  it  should  seem,  unless  guards 
such  as  had  never  been  provided  before, 
were  supplied  to  prevent  the  misapplica- 
tion of  Its  funds.  Though  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  might  think  the  beginning  of 
a  new  reign  a  fit  period  for  entering  upon 
such  a  subject,  the  House  would  oeBt  in 
mind  that  such  an  inquiry  could  be  insti- 
tnted  at  any  future  period,  and  that  such 
an  inquiry  was  not  usual  at  the  beginning 
of  a  reign.  In  the  time  of  the  late  king,  it 
was  not  till  tlie  year  1782  that  Mr.  Burke 
brought  forward  his  motion  for  the  first 
inquiry  into  the  arrangements  of  the  civil 
list.  Then  it  was  that  the  whole  system 
was  altered ;  that  parts  of  it  were  placed 
under  •  responsibility  which  were  never  so 
placed  before,  and  that  that  fabric  of  order 
was  raised  which  at  present  existed,  and 
which,  though  not  perfect,  greatly  sur- 


paned  what  had  previously  been  knoifn. 
This,  it  should  be  remembered,  had  been 
done,  not  while  the  reign  was  new^  but 
when  it  was  twenty  years  old.  When  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  could  produce  any 
facts  that  went  to  prove  inquiry  desirable, 
when  a  want  of  economy  should  appear, 
or  when  the  Crown  should  confess  that 
the  provision  which  had  been  made  was 
not  sufficient,  then  would  be  the  time 
for  entering  into  that  investiffation  which 
had  been  unnecessarily  called  for  on 
the  present  occasion.  He  admitted 
the  real  wealth  of  the  Crown  was  not 
that  f  which  was  obtained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  public  discontent.  But  the 
question  now  was,  did  anv  thine  ap- 
pear in  the  course  that  had  been  taken  to 
provoke  discontent  ?  He  did  not  believe 
that  any  thing  of  the  kind  could  be  dis- 
covered, and  he  believed  that  by  confin- 
ing the  new  civil  list  within  the  bounds 
previously  fixed,  they  would  do  their  so- 
vereign rieht,  and  do  justice  to  the  coun- 
try. He  knew  not  on  what  principle  any 
advice  but  that  which  had  been  oiiered 
could  have  been  given.  He  knew  there 
was  a  difierence  between  a  regent  and  a 
king — between  a  vicarious  and  an  actual 
governor.  There  were  some  burthens 
which  did  not  fall  on  a  regent,  which  must 
be  borne  by  a  king.  Supposing  the  coun- 
try to  have  been  in  a  prosperous  state, 
these  might  have  justified  a  call  for  an  in- 
crease,  but,  adopting  the  policy  acted 
upon  four  years  ago,  lie  thought  they  had 
taken  the  safe  course,  and  had  marked  a 
proper  feeling  for  the  distresses  of  the 
people,  which  had  however  been  brought 
to  bear  against  them.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  said,-**'  It  is  true  there  has 
been  no  excess  on  the  civil  list,  but  then 
it  may  be  proper  to  inquire  if  the  provi- 
sion made  for  it  is  not  too  large.^'  This 
appeared  to  him  an  ungracious  and  ha- 
zardous mode  of  proceeding — ungracious 
to  turn  round  upon  the  economy  of  the 
Crown,  and  say,  **  As  there  is  no  excess, 
the  provision  made  must  be  greater  than 
was  necessary ;"  and  hazardous  as  it  went 
to  impress  upon  the  sovereign  the  expe- 
diency of  concealing  the  fact  that  he  was 
abundantly  provided  for,  and  to  invite  to 
that  excess  which  it  was  most  important 
to  avoid.  This  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  reminded  him  of 
that  ot*  one  of  the  kings  of  France,  who 
gave  his  two  sons  a  purse  of  gold  eadt* 
One  of  them,  aft^r  a  time,  returned  his 
purse  empty,  the  other  gave  his  back  foil* 
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Tbe  king  upon  this  tied  up  the  full  purse 
and  threw  it  into  tbe  street,  at  the  fame 
time  saying  to  the  son  from  whom  he  had 
received   it,   since    you    had    not   spirit 
to  spend  it,  nor  generosity  to  give  it  away, 
I  wul  put  it  in  the  way  of  somebody  else. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  would  visit  eco- 
nomy with  severity,  when  he  was  disposed 
to  savy  *'  If  what  you  have  is  enough,  it 
maybe  more  than  enough,  and  I  musif 
see  if  I  cannot  reclaim  part  of  it.''       He 
believed  it  to  be  the  sincere  desire  of  his 
majesty,  and  of  his  advisers,  to  avoid  any 
new  exceeding,  and  to  confine  the  civil 
list  expenditure  within  the  limits  fixed  by 
parliament ;  and  doing  this  they  considered 
that  they  were  doing  that  which  could 
excite  no  jealousy  on  the   part    of  the 
House,  which  could  create  no  discontent 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.    The  efiect  of 
the  vote  that  night  would  be  the  adoption 
of  tbe  provision  made  in  1816  for  the  re- 
gent as  a  suitable  provision  for  the  Crown, 
and  the  Crown  therefore  would  retain  but 
that  splendor  which  was  before  thought 
necessary  for  the  regency.    The  mention 
made  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  of  the 
385,000/.  handed  over  to  the  privy  purse 
in  the  late  reign,  gave  him  an  opportu- 
nity   of   stating,    that    from    that    sum 
110,000/.  had  been  paid  in  discha)*ge  of 
ceruin  debts,  and  thus  the  annual  50,000/. 
set  apart  for  that  purpose  had  been  set  at 
liberty  two  years  sooner  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  the  case.   The  sum  which 
remained  would  give  on  the  average  of  the 
whole  reign  an  increase  of  income    of 
somewhat  more  than  4,000/.  per  annum. 
Upon  the  whole,  he  could  see  no  grounds 
for  tbe  proposed  inquiry.    He  could  wish 
this,   the  first  parliamenta/v  measure  of 
the  new  reign,  to  be  carried  with  unani- 
mity; but  whatever  the  result  might  be, 
he  must  say  that  ministers,  in  -asking  for 
nothing  but  what  had  been  deliberately 
sanctioned  by  parliameot  four  years  ago, 
had  approached  that  point  at  which  it  was 
hoped  the  House  would  be  unanimous, 
and  the  country  satisfied. 

Mr.  Tierney  denied  that  he  had  wisihed 
to  examine  into  the  mode  in  which  the 
priv|r  purse  was  expended.  As  he  did 
not  intend  to  trouble  the  House  with  his 
imotion  to«>morrow,  he  might  be  allowed 
to  add,  though  not  within  the  strict  limits 
of  explanation,  that,  from  the  statement 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  it  appeared 
that  the  1 10,000/.  had  been  paid  into  the 
privy  porae,  and  very  likely  roost  properly 
Applied  in  diminution  of  debts.  It.  how- 
VOL.  I. 


ever,  still  formed  a  part  of  the  385,000/* 
of  which  he  had  already  spoken. 

The  question  being  put,  that  the  word 
•(  iiowr"  stand  part  of  the  question,  the 
House  divided :  Ayes,  25Q ;  Noes,  157. 

Liit  of  the  Minority, 


Abercromby,  hon.  J. 
Allen,  J.  H. 
Althorp,  vise. 
Aoson,  hon.  G. 
Anson,  sir  G. 
Aubrey,  sir  J. 
Boug^h'ey ,  sir  John 
Bentinck,  lord  W. 
Benetty  John 
Butterworth,  Jos. 
Barharo,  J.  F.  ju». 
Baring,  sir  Thos. 
Barnard,  vise. 
Barrett,  S.  M. 
Beaumont,  T.  P. 
Bennet,  hon.  11.  G. 
Benyon,  Ben. 
Bcrnal,  Ralph 
Birch,  Jos. 
Brougham,  U. 
Burdett,  sir  F. 
Bury,  vise. 
Bync,  George 
Bright,  U. 
Crawley,  Sam. 
Calvert,  Nic. 
Calcrat\,  John 
Calcraf\^  John,  jun. 
Calvert,  C. 
Campbell,  hon.  J. 
ChamberUyne,  W. 
Carter,  John  • 
Cavendish,  lord  G. 
Cavendish,  Henry 
Clifford,  capt. 
Clifton,  vise. 
Coke,  T.  W. 
Colborne,  N.  R. 
Concannon,  L. 
Coussmaker,  G. 
Crompton,  Sam. 
De  Crespigny,  sir  W. 
Davies,  T.  H. 
Denison,  Wm. 
Deoman,  Thos. 
Duncannon,  vise. 
Dundas,  Thos. 
Dundas,  C. 
EvaoSy  V^m. 
Ellice,  fidw. 
Fiolay,  K. 
Farrand,  R. 
Fergusson,  sir  B.. 
Fitzgerald,  lord  W. 
Folkestone,  vise. 
Frankland,  R, 
Gaskell,  B. 
Gordon,  Robert 
Graham^  S. ' 


Graham,  J.  R.  G. 
Grenfell,  Pascoe 
Griffiths,  J.  W. 
Guise,  sir  VV. 
Gurney,  R. 
Hevgate,  alderman 
llaldimand,  W. 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Harbord,  hon.  £. 
Harvey,  D.  W. 
Heathcote,  G. 
Heron,  sir  R. 
Hill,  lord  A. 
Hobhouse,  J.  C. 
Honywood,  W.  P. 
Hornby,  £. 
Howard,  hon.  W. 
Hughes,  W.  L. 
Hughes,  col. 
Hurst,  R. 
Jervoise,  G.  P. 
Kennedy,  T.  F. 
Lethbridge,  sir  T.  B. 
Langstone,  T.  H. 
Lamb,  hon.  W. 
Lambton,  J.  G. 
Lemon,  sir  W. 
Lluyd,J.M. 
Lusbington,  S. 
Maberly,  John 
Mabcrly,  W.  L. 
Marryat,  Jos. 
Macdonald,  J. 
Mackintosh,  sir  J. 
Martin,  John 
Milbank,  Mark 
Mildmay,  P.  St  J. 
Milton,  vise. 
Monck,  J.  B. 
Moore,  Peter 
Mopre,  A 
Mostyn,  sir  T. 
Newman,  R.  W. 
Newport,  sir  J. 
Nugent,  lord 
Ord,  W. 

Osborne,  lord  F. 
Ossulston,  vise. 
Palmer,  col. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Pares,  Thos. 
Pamell,  sir  11. 
Parnell,  W. 
Pelbani,  hon.  C.  A. 
Philips,  George 
Philips,  G.jun. 
Ponsonby,  hgn.  F.  C. 
Power,  R. 
Powlelt,  hon.  VV. 
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Pym,  Francis 
Rickford,  Wm. 
Ricardo,  David 
Ridley,  sir  M.  \V. 
Robarts,  Abr. 
RobarU,  George 
Robinson,  sir  &. 
Rowley,  sir  W. 
Rumibold,  C. 
Russell,  lord  G.  W. 
Russell,  R.  G. 
Sebright,  sir  John 
Smithy  George 
Smith,  Samuel 
Smith,  VVm. 
Smith,  John 
Smith,  Robert 
Scarlett,  Jahms 
Scudamore,  ,R. 
Sefton,  carl  of 
Stuart,  lord  J. 


Sykes,  D. 
Spurrier,  C. 
Townsbend,  lord  C. 
Tavistock,  marquis 
Taylor,  M.  A. 
Taylor,  C. 
Tierney,  rt  hon.  G. 
Webbe,  £. 
Western,  C. 
Whitbread,  W.  H. 
Whitbread,  S.  C. 
Wilkins,  Walter 
Williams,  sir  R. 
Williams,  T.  P. 
Williams,  W. 
Wilson,  sir  Robert 
Wood,  alderman 
Wyyill,  M. 

TEX.LBRS. 

Russell,  lord  John 
Warre,  J.  Ashley. 


The   Resolutions    were   then  read 
second  time,  and  agreed  to. 


HOUSE   OF  COMMONS. 

Tuetday^  May  9. 

Motion  for  a  Select  Committee 
ov  the  Criminal  Laws.]  Sir  JameM 
MackifUoA  rose,  pursuant  to  notice^  to 
submit  certain  propositions  to  the  House 
touching  the  present  state  of  the  criminal 
law,  founded  on  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee which  had  been  appointed  last  ses- 
siony  to  take  into  consiaeiation  so  mudi 
of  the  criminal  code  as  related  to  the  in- 
fliction of  capital  punishment.  The  pro- 
positions which  he  shotild  have  the  honor 
to  propose,  embraced  two  objects;  the 
first  was  the  appmntment  of  a  committee 
for  a  similar  purpose  as  tliat  which  sat 
during  the  last  session ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  he  should  move  for  leave  to  bring 
m  si)L-bilkforthe  aroendmenlToE the  crimi- 
nal law,  agreeably  to~the  recommendation 
contained  in  the  repoii  of  the  late  com- 
mittee. As  he  understood  there'^xisted 
no^ntention  in  that  quarter  where  he 
should  much  regret  hostility,  to  oppose 
the  propositions  which  he  should  have 
the  honor  to  submit,  he  certainly  should 
not  trespass  long  on  the  attention  of  the 
HousOy  did  he  not  think  it  respectful  to- 
wards those  new  members,  wno  had  not 
heard  the  former  arguments,  very  shortly 
to  review  the  nature  of  the  grounds  on 
which  this  subject  was  introduced.  The 
object  for  which  the  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  last  House  of  Commons,, 
was,  to  ascertain*  by  the  fullest  inquiry 
and  by  |he  best  experience,  whether  the 
severity  of  capital  punishmenu  did  not 


counteract  the  very  purpose  for  which 
they  were  denounced  by  the  law— whe- 
ther their  effect  was  not  to  create  such  an 
indisposition  in  prosecutors,  witnesses, 
judges  and  juries,  to  risk  their  enforce- 
ment to  such  an  extent,  as  in  many  in<^ 
stances  to  secure  the  impunity  of  persons 

Suilty  of  very  great  offences.  That  was 
le  object  to  which  the  late  committee  ap- 
plied their  diligent  attention  during  the  last 
session  of  the  late  parliament.  The  old,  ob- 
vious, and  common  argument  in  support 
of  the  revision  of  the  capital  denuncia- 
tions, was  founded  on  the  reelings  of  com- 
mon humanity,  and  on  that  tender  regard 
to  life,  which  it  was  at  all  times  so  desira- 
ble to  inculcate ;  and  which  it  became  the 
special  duty  of  the  lawgiver  to  teach  by 
his  commandments,  and  encourage  by  his 
example.  Many  answers  have  been  made 
in  objection  to  the  extent  of  the  general 
principle,  while  some  other  answers  have 
been  directed  to  the  peculiarity  of  the 
law,  and  its  practice  in  this  country, 
which  left  the  question  in  a  great  state  of 
vagueness  and  uncertainty.  There  have 
been  at  all  times  persons  of  that  vigorous 
understandins ,  and,  perhaps,  of  that  stem 
character,  who  were  willing  to  purdiase 
the  efficacy  of  the  law,  in  the  suppression 
of  offences,  at  the  expence  of  the  general 
principle.  There  were  peculiarities  in  the 
denunciations  of  the  law,  and  the  manner 
in  which  denunciations  were  carried  into 
effect  in  this  country,  that  not  a  little 
perplexed  the  subject.  In  this  country 
the  punishment  of  death  was  denounceiL 
against  many  offences,  but  practised 
against  few.  Such  a  peculiarity  gave  a 
turn  to  the  question,  whichi  even  on  the 
principles  of  humanity,  produced  a  state 
of  things  materially  different  from  what 
existed  in  countries  where  the  practice  of 
the  law  corresponded  with  the  severity  of 
the  denunciation.  Such  a  peculiarity 
here  was  not  to  be  supposed  the  effect  of 
any  foresight,  refined  wisdom,  or  provi- 
dent arrangement  for  such  an  effect.  It 
arose  from-  no  such  causesj  but  was  the 
result  of  that  contest  between  the  dispor 
sition  of  the  legislature  and  the  growing 
humanity  and  more  enlightened  feeling  of 
the  national  character  during  the  last  cen- 
tury. It  generally  happened  that  innovators 
and  reformers  were  charged  with  a  love  of 
singularity  and  paradox,  and  he  believed  it 
was  generally  true;  but  there  were  various 
instances  where  the  love  of  paradox  could 
be  found  at  the  side  of  establishment. 
Indeed  it  so  happened,  that  one  of  the 
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emioent  men  wbo  had  directecl  his  atten- 
tjoo  to  the  consideration  of  our  criminal 
codey  he  ipeant  the  late  Dr.  Paley,  had 
endeavoured  to  justify  this  deviation  in 
the  practice  and  the  denunciations  of  the 
lawt  by  allowing  his  vigorous  understand- 
ing to  have  recourse  to  the  ingenuity  of  a 
paradosy  in  the  support  of  such  an  opini- 
on.   When  men  of  his  character  adopted 
such  a  course  of  proceeding,  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  traced  to  those  motives  which 
a  love  of  honour  and  distinction  inspired. 
So  soon  as  they  perceived,  either  from 
the  diffusion  of^kndwledge  or  the  success 
of  previous  discussion,  that  neither  ho- 
nour or  distinction  was  to  be  acquired  by 
defending  the  new  opinions,  they  immedi- 
'  ately  changed  their  course,  and  exerted 
themselves  m  espousing  the  cause  of  re- 
ceived opinions.    The  natural  passion  in 
]  ihe  sMpport  of  improvement  on  subjects 
freeljr'  and  fully  discussed,  would  not  dis- 
tinguish them  from  their  enlightened  con- 
temporaries; thev  ran,  therefore,  to  the 
opposite  side,  and  became  the  advocates  of 
antiq^uated  abuses.    It  was  impossible,  on 
other  grounds,  to  account  for  that  love 
^  ^f  singularity  which  was  sometimes  exem- 
*  plified  by  vigorous  men.    It  was  the  love 
'  of  distinction,  and  not  of  paradoit,  which 
impelled  them ;  for  the  latter  was  rather 
the  infirmity   of    secondary   talent.    It 
was  thus  he  might  be  allowed  of  a  great 
ornament  of  that  House  to  say,  that  the 
stranffe  anomalies  in  the  opinions  of  the 
late.  Mr.  Windham  were  explained.    He 
disdained  a  communion  of  opinion  on  sub- 
jects on  which  all  the  great  men  of  his 
time  concurred,  and  undertook,  in  the 
spirit  of  his  character,  a  chivalrous  defence 
or  that,  which  all  men  but  himself  had 
abandoned.    The  doctrine  of  Dr.  Paley 
was  taking  effect  when  the  question  was 
taken  up  by  sir  Samuel  Roroiilv,  who  was 
ao  well  known  and  respected,  tnat  it  would 
be  impossible  to  raise  his  fame.    He  knew 
It  was  as  impossible  for  him  or  any  man  to 
raise  bis  fame  by  commendation,  as  it  was 
to  lower  it  by  censure.    It  was  in  that 
House  needless,  and  would  in  him  be  pre* 
sumptuous.      Needless,     because    that 
House  was  best  acquainted  with  his  great 
powers  and  his  creator  virtues.    What  his 
feefings  dictated,  and  his  studies  and  con- 
viction confirmed,  he  had  brought  into 
parliaments  and  councils.    Tliough,  per- 
naps,  of  all  men,  he  retained  a  most  sus- 
ceptiblei  and  he  might  say,  shrinking  hu-' 
manity,'for  the  sufferings  of  mankind  up 
^.to  a  verj^  advanced  period  of  life,  so  that 


it  might  be  considered  a  part  of  his  tem- 
perament ;  yet  during  the  whole  of  his 
labours  for  the  amelioration  of  the  crimi- 
nal law,  he  silenced  those  feelings,  and 
compelled  ihem  to  remain  subservient  tb 
a  more  calm  consideration  of  the  great  in- 
terests involved  in  the  inquiry.  What  was 
best  calculated  to  suppress  crioae  and  se- 
cure the  general  welfare,  was  the  object 
that  he  desired.  The  undue  severity  of 
the  punishment  had,  he  was  convinced, 
robbed  the  law  of  all  its  efficacy.  There 
was  always  in  the  mind  of  man  a  lurking 
suspicion  of  the  real  merits  of  any  plan 
which,  however  admirable  in  theory,  had 
not  been  submitted  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ment. However  injurious  such  a  suspi- 
cion might  be  when  carried  to  excess,  it 
nevertheless  comprehended  within  itself  a 
powerful  security  against  that  wild  inno- 
vation, that  precipitate  change,  which  had 
ever  been  found  fatal  to  the  best  interests 
of  society.  He  by  no  means  therefore 
complained  of  this  feeling;  on  the  present 
subject.  Puerile  indeed  would  such  a 
complaint  b^— for  it  was  a  feeling  insepa- 
rable from  human  nature.  It  was  this 
view  of  it  which  struck  him  in  a  speech 
made  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Fox,  and 
which  speech,  by  a  breach  of  the  privi- 
leges of  that  House,  he  (sir  J.  Mackin- 
tosh) was  so  fortunate  as  to  hear.  In 
treating  of  appellate  jurisdiction— of  the 
reference  of  a  case  from  one  court  to  an- 
other— that  great  man  attributed  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  an  institution  to  what  he 
called  **a  philosophical  principle — the 
first  principle  of  human  wisdom— a  con- 
sciousness of  infirmity.''  It  was  that  con- 
sciousness of  infirmity,  which  justified  all 
mistrust  of  general  reasoning  until  an  op- 
portunity was  offered  for  comparing  it 
with  particular  experiment.  The  object 
of  the  appointment  of  the  committee  on 
the  criminal  law  In  the  last  parliament, 
was,  to  put  the  general  reasoning  upon  that 
subject  to  that  test.  In  order  to  enable 
themselves  to  do  so,  the  committee  called 
before  them  men  of  all  classes  and  des- 
criptions—prosecutors, witnesses,  jurors, 
and  even  all  judges  who  could  be  subject- 
ed to  such  an  examination  without  impro- 
priety. The  opinion  of  the  great  raajo- 
ritv — nay  he  might  say,  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  those  persons  was,  as  must  al- 
ways be  the  case  where  a  theory  was 
founded  on  just  and  extensive  observation,' 
in  favour  of  that  theory  which  declared  the 
inefficacy  of  severe  punishments.  Afler 
*  this,  therefore,  no  man  would  be  at  liberty 
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to  oppose  the  test  of  practical  experience 
to  tne  general  reasoning  on  the  subject. 
Those  whose  general  reasoning  had  been 
carried  to  the  greatest  extent,  were  fully 
justified  by  the  experience  and  testimony  of 
men    who  had    ample   opportunities    of 
obtaining    experience,    and  whose  testi- 
mony was  therefore  of  the  utmost  value. 
The  result  of  the  6ommittee  which  sat  in 
the  last  session  but  one  of  the  last  parlia- 
ment, was  a  recommendation  to  the  House 
*-or  rather  an  instruction  to  their  chair- 
man, to   propose    to  the  House,   in  the 
next  session,  several  measures  calculated 
to  carry  their  opinions  into  effect.     The 
last  session,  consequent  on  the  accession 
of  his  present  majesty  to  the  tlirone,  was 
too  short  to  afford  leisure  for  any  such 
propositions.    He  had  therefore  deferred 
any  attempt  to  make  them  until  the  pre- 
sent period.    The  first  proposition  which 
lie  should  submit  to  the  House  was  the 
re-appointment  (if  he  might  be  allowed 
to  use  a  term  certainly  not  altogether  cor- 
rect)   of  the  committee  of  the  late  House 
of  Commons  on  the  subject.    That  com- 
mittee   would    have   various  objects   in 
view  ;  and,  among  oXhers,  to  take  means 
for  obtaining  an  experimental  answer  to 
jthe  only  objection  which  the  late  commit- 
tee had  heard  against  the  evidence  referred 
to  in  their  report.    It  was  said,  by  the  ob- 
jectors, that  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
jcomroittee  was  confined  to  the  capital, — 
that  in  the  country  there  was  no  indisposi- 
tion to  prosecute,  and  therefore  that,  )aa 
jrespected  the  country,  the  alleged  extreme 
jseverity  of  punishment  did  not  operate  in- 
juriously./ Now,  to  this  he  replied— first, 
that    this    very    circumstance    was   the 
strongest  corroboration    of  the  principle 
4>n  which  the  report  of  the  committee  was 
founded.    To  state  that  the  indisposition 
to  prosecute  was  greatest  in  the  capital, 
^here  the  application   of  severe  punish- 
Aients  was  the  most  frequent,  where  exe- 
icutions    were    more   numerous,  than  in 
.all  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  to- 
gether,    than    in    an^    little      district 
where    this  crying  grievance  was    wit- 
jiessed  perhaps  only  once  in  two  or  three 
years,  was'  ooly  to  show  that  those  who 
were   most    familiar  with    the  evil  were 
most  solicitous    to   get   rid   of  it.     Ac- 
cording to  all  reasoning  on  the  subject, 
such  should  be  the  fact*  The  capital  should 
be  the  place  whence  the  general  feeling  as 
to  the  expediency  of  the  frequent  pun- 
ishiQcnt  of  death  ought  to   be   deduced. 
Jiut   although    the  members  of  the  late 


committee,  and  certainly  himself  among 
the  number,  were  quite  satisfied  with 
this  argumentative  answer,  they  were, 
desirous  of  furnishing  an  answer  from 
experience.  They  desired  to  examine 
witnesses  as  to  the  effect  which  the  seve- 
rity of  punishment  had  on  prosecutors 
in  the  provinces.  They  were  desirous 
also  of  devoting  some  time  to  the  con- 
sideration of  two  or  three  other  subjects 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  of  importance* 
the  mooe  of  pronouncing  sentence  of 
death,  and  one  or  two  other  matters.— 
According  to  the  instructions  which  he 
had  received,  he  would  move  the  House 
for  leave  to  bring  in  six  bills.  The 
three  first  were  for  the  repeal  of  so 
much  of  the  act  of  the  12th  of  Anne, 
chap.  Ti  as  made  it  a  capital  offence  to 
steal  privately  in  any  dwelling-house  to 
the  value  of  forty  shillings ;  ror  the  re- 
peal of  so  much  of  the  acts  of  the  10th 
and  11  th  of  William  Srd,  and  chap.  23 
as  made  it  a  capital  offence  to  steal  pri? ate- 
ly  in  any  shop  or  warehouse  to  the  valiie 
of  five  shillings;  and  for  the  repeal  of  so 
much  of  the  act  of  the  24th  George  2nd, 
phap.  29,  as  made  it  a  capital  offence  to 
steal  privately  on  a  navigable  river,  or 
in  a  port  of  entry  and  discharge,  to  the 
value  of  forty  shillings.  He  knew  that 
some  gentlemen  were  in  favour  of  two  of 
these  bills,  and  not  of  the  third.  They 
certainly  rested  on  different  foundations. 
The  two  first  had  been  twice  adopted  by 
the  House  of  Commons  (though  they  had 
not  been  so  fortunate  in  the  House  of 
Lords),  and  possessed  therefore  a  strong- 
er claim  to  present  favour.  With  respect 
to  the  third,  that  for  taking  away  the  ca- 
pital punishment  £rom  the  offence  of 
stealing  on  navigable  rivers,  he  could  not 
help  observing  that  the  legislature  had 
evinced  great  caprice  on  the  subject.  This 
act  was  passed  in  175  L  In  a  few  years 
afterwards  the  duke  of  Bridgwater  com- 
menced that  magnificent  system  of  inter- 
nal navigation,  which  had  eventually  ad- 
ded more  to  th6  greatness  and  opulence 
of  the  British  empire  than,  pierhaps,  any 
other  enterprise  of  human  ingenuity  and 
perseverance.  Canals,  from  their  very 
nature,  were  more  liable  to  the  attempts  of 
depredators  than  navigable  rivers,  and  yet 
to  robberies  on  canals  the  legislature 
never  thought  fit  to  extend  the  penalty  of 
death,  which  they  persevered  m.  attach- 
ing to  the  same  offences  when  committed 
on  navigable  rivers.  He  would  proceed 
to  state  shortly  the  nature  of  the  three 
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other  hois  for  which.  In  compliance  with 
the  directions  of  the  late  committee,  it 
woold  be  bu  doty  to  move.  The  6r8t 
bill  was  for  the  purpose  of  repealing  cer- 
tain acts  of  parKamenty  creating  capital 
offences  which  the  committee  thought 
ought  to  be  repealed,  either  on  the  ground 
th^  the  offences  so  created  were  morally 
no  offisnces,  or  that  they  should  be  consi- 
dered merely  as  misdemeanors.  Among 
those  acts  were  the  1st  and  2nd  of  Philip 
and  Mary,  making  it  capitally  criminal 
for  an  Egyptian  to  remain  one  year  in  the 
country ;  the  18th  of  Charles  2nd,  chap. 
3,  making  the  residence  of  notorious 
thieves  in  Northumberland  and  Cumber- 
land  a  capital  ofience;  the  9th  George 
Ist,  chap.  29,  making  It  a  capital  felony 
to  be  found  disguised  in  the  Mint ;  the 
12tfa  of  George  2nd,  chap.  29,  making  it 
a  eaplud  felony  to  injure  Westminster 
Bridge.  With  reference  to  this  last  act, 
he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  substantially 
to  injure  a  public  bridge  ought  not  to 
be  classed  with  very  heinous  oflRences; 
but  then  it  was  an  offence  so  unlikely  to 
occur,  that  the  necessity  for  such  an  act 
as  that  of  the  12th  of  George  2nd,  ap- 
peared to  be  altogether  removed.  The 
filth  bill  for  which  he  should  move  was,  to 
repeal  those  parts  of  certain  acts  which 
made  the  offences  specified  in  them  capital 
felonies,  in  order  to  leave  those  offences 
simple  felonies.  Many  of  those  offences 
were  of  a  very  serious  nature.  By  the 
91st  of  Elizabeth,  chap.  9,  it  was  made  a 
capital  felonj  to  take  away  any  maid, 
wife,  or  widow  of  property,  for  the 
aake  of  her  fortune.  If  the  abduction  of 
women  were  to  be  made  a  capital  felony, 
it  should  be  so  made  with  reference  to 
women  generally,  rich  or  poor — heiress  or 
pauper;  but  the  offence  was  so  wholly 
foreign  to  our  manners,  so  Impracticable 
—except  indeed  in  some  parts  of  the  Bri- 
tish dominions,  where  an  exuberance  of 
gallantry  sometimes  prompted  to  such 
aduereroents — ^so  contrary  to  our  grave 
and  sober  character,  that  it  might  well 
be  left  to  the  punishment  which  awaited 
simple  felony.  Under  the  4th  of  George 
1st,  making  the  receiring  of  stolen  goods 
a  capital  offence,  only  one  conviction, 
that  of  the  celebrated  Jonathan  Wild,  had 
taken  place ;  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  modifying  it.  By  the  9th 
of  George  1st,  the  wounding  of  cattle  and 
the  destroying  of  trees  were  made  capital 
felonies.  Then  came  the  statutes  respec  t- 
iog  bankrupu  ;  and  ccrtainlyi  of  all  the 
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cases  to  which  the  general  principle  on 
which  the  committee  proceeded  wasap* 
plicable,  that  was  one  which  most  loudly 
called  for  a  change  of  punishment.    The 
Marriage  act  also,  besides  the  other  bene- 
fits   that   it  had  conferred    on  society, 
had  created  five  capital  felonies,  which 
it  appeared  to  the  committee  expedient 
to  modify.    Then  there'  were  the  6th  of 
George  2nd,  making  it  a  capital  felony  to 
break  down  the  banks  of  rivers ;  the27tb 
of  George  Srd,  making  it  capital  felony  to 
send  threatening  letters,  drc  For  idl  these 
offiBnces  the  committee  proposed.  Instead 
of  the  punishment  of  death,  to  substitute 
transportation,  imprisonment,  or  hard  la- 
bour, at  the  discretion  of  the  Court.    The 
only  remaining  bill,  the  nature  of  which' 
he  had  to  describe»  was  a  bill  to  consofi- 
date  and  amend  the  various  acta  respect- 
ing forgery.    It  was  proposed   to  take 
away  the  capital  punishment  for  the  oi^ 
fenceof  being  found  in  possession  of  forged 
notes,  and,  with  the  exception  of  forgeries 
on  the  Bank  of  England^  for  the  ofienee 
of  forgery,  on  the  first  conviction ;  mak. 
log  it  a  capital  offence  on  the  second  con* 
viction,  but  leaving  to  the  prosecutor  the 
option  of  prosecuting  as  for  a  second  of- 
fence or  not;   and  it  was  proposed  to 
make  all    the  other  offences  connected 
with  forgery  transportable.    To  this  bill, 
and  to  the  bill  for  abolishing  capital  pun- 
ishment for  the  offence  of  privately  steal- 
ing in  dwelling  houses,  he  certainly  ex- 
pected some  opposition.    And  yet,  after 
the  most  attentive  consideration  that  he 
had  been    able  to  give    to  the  subject, 
he  was    thoroughly    convinced,    that  of 
all    the   cases  in    our    criminal  law,  to 
which  the  general  principle  of  a  mitiga- 
tion of  punishment  was  applicable,  these 
were  the  most  striking.    If  an  instance 
could  be  selected  In  which  the  severity  of 
the  punishment  prescribed  by  the  law  was 
especially  calculated  to  deter  prosecutors 
from    proceeding    against    offenders,  it 
would  be  where  those  offenders  lived  in 
their  families,  and  were  in  constant  in- 
tercourse with  them.    The  communica- 
tion of  mssters    with   their  servants,  of 
bankers  and  merchants  with  their  confiden- 
tial clerks,    would,  where  the  common 
feelings  of  human  nature  existed,  indis- 
pose superiors  from  prosecuting  persons 
with  whom  they  were  in  habits  of  daily 
conversation  and  Intimacy.    Accordingly, 
the  House  would  find,  in  the  appendix  of 
the  report  of  the  committee,  a  number  of 
cases  of  this  descriptioui  and  particularly  of 
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th&olbQce  offitfgety,  in  iHiioh  the  prose- 
cuton  bad  been  detected  frem  prpfecut- 
iogy.and  the  .eriminals  hid  eioeped  from 
efl  punithmenty  in  cooeequepce  of  the 
-eeverity  of  the  bur.  It  wu  not,  ihere- 
Ibre,  .to  the  humaoity  of  the  legiflature 
that.thie  committee  appealed  on  tbia^iub- 
.ject,  bat  to  their  polioy.  and  good  sense— 
not  to  their  feelmga,  but  to  their  sound 
«Qd  delihcnUe  jodgment.  The  bon.  and 
learned  gentleman  concluded  by. moving, 
**  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appouted 
to  consider  iif.so  moch  of  the. Criminal 
Laws,  as  rdatea  to.  capital  punishment  in 
Feloniea ;  and  to  Report  their  ohserratioos 
and  opinion  of  the  same  from  time  to  time 
to  the  House/' 

Mr.  CajMti^,  after  complimenting  his 
lion,  and  Jeamed  feieod  on  the  .manner  in 
srhich  he  had  again  brought  forward,  this 
important  aobject,  proceeded  to  sajr,  that 
•Itlmugh  he  certainly,  should  not  object  to 
the- present- motion,  it  SMist  not  be  conai- 
dered  that  any  man,  by  acceding  to  it, 
.  waa  pledged  to.  entertain  any  fiirtter  pro- 
oeedmg«  He  should  be  happy  to  see  the 
purposetfor  .vhich  his  hon.  and  learned 
.  naend  ^wiriied  the  appointment .  of  tlie 
oommiiteQ  fully  developed ;  and  he  could 
assure  ^ia^,  that  ao/ objection  would  be 
made  on  his  part  tOiany  ulterior  proposi- 
tion, for  objection's  i|ake;  or  unless  were 
ahould  appiprt  to  basome  solid  and .  sub- 
atantial  ground  for  doubting  its  expe* 
diency* 

•The  motion  was  then  agreed  to,  a  com- 
.  snittee  Jippoiated, .  and.  ^e  report  of  the 
coaumttee  of  1819  referred  to  their  con- 
sideration. Sir  J*  Mackintosh  then  ob- 
tained leavetobriagin  the  threebiUs,  which 
lie  had>  described  in  his  speech,  for  the 
repeal  .of  so muoh  of  the  acts  of  the  I2lh 
of  Annef  the  IQth  and  1  Uh  of  William  Srd 
and  the  ^th  of  George  2nd,  as  took  away 
thebcnafit  of  clergy  fron^  persons  convictea . 
of  stealing,  privately  to  toe  Talue  of  fortpr 
sbillingsJn  adwsUing  bouse;. stealing  pri- 
vately to  the  yalue  of  fire  shillings  in  a 
shop  or. warehouse  9  and  stealing  privately 
to  toeTaine  of  forty  ahilliogs  on  a  naviga- 
ble river,  or  in  a  port  of  entry  and  cMs- 
charge.  He  next  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  repeal  pertain  acts  of  parlia^ 
ment  creating  capital  felonies  .  specified 
.therein, 

Mr.  Bennett  afker  bestowing  a  high  eu- 
logium  on  the  unremitting  exertions  of 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  to  amend  the 
criminal  code,. and.  expressing  a  fervent 
hope  tha*  ^ishuoume;  perseverance  would 
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be  crowned  with  success,  bagged  Co  call 
his  hon.  and  learped  friend's  attention  as 
well  as  that  of  the  ^House  to  a  very  pain- 
ful circumstance  of  recent    occurrence* 
His  late  learned  and  excellent  friend,  sir 
S.  Rofniily,  had  succeeded  in  inducing 
the   legislature  to  consent  to  a  bill,  by 
which  tt\e  shocking  punishment  of  em- 
bowelling  and  quartering  persons  convict- 
ed of  treason,  wnileyetahve,  was  abolished. 
The  power  of  mutilating  the  bodies  pf 
such  persons  al^er  death,  still,  however, 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  au- 
thority. Was  it  his  hon.and  learned  friend's 
intention  to  submit  to, the  (louse  any  pro- 
position on  this  subject  ?    ,He  was  urged 
to  put  this   question^  from  the  feeliiu^ 
which  had  been  lately  excited!^  a  dreaf 
ful  exhibition  of  tfie  nature  he  alluded  to. 
It  was  the  custom  of  many  persons  to  at- 
tend infiu^tioos   of  capitsl  punishment, 
some  fnflueiiced  by  ci^rioiity,  others  by 
mofe  laudable  motives;   and  he  would 
take  upon  himself  to  say,  that  there  ipevar 
was  a  feeling  of  greater  horror  excitdl 
than, by  the  proceedings  subsequent  (o 
the.  repent  e^ecMtion.    He  felt  the  strong- 
est objection  to  ey^ry  tbin^  that  weakened 
the  moral  \M^  or  sensibility  of  the  peo- 
ple; and,  he  believed,  there  never  was, a 
public   occurrence,  the  circumstance  at- 
tendant on  which  left  so  painful  an  im- 
pression on  the  mipds  of  all  who  beheld 
It,  as  that  which  he  had  described.    He 
could  not  illustrate  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion more  strongly,  than  by  observing, 
that  such  were  the  feelings  of  the  public, 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the ,  person  who 
performed  the  horrid   operation    to   be 
masked— a  circumstance,  which,  he  be- 
lieved, W9%  unprecedented  since  the  de- 
collation of  the ,  unfortunate  Charles  1st. 
And  to  what  did  this  shocking  exhibition 
tend  ?  Only  to  wound  the  survivors— the 
wives,  the  children,  the  families  of  the 
sufierers.     He  felt  the  injurious  conse- 
quences of  such  proceedings  so  strongly, 
that  he  should  not  discharge  his  duty  if 
he  did  not  entreat  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  to  give  the  House  one  more  oppor- 
tunity of  ijriping  away  such  a  stain  on  our 
legislation,  by  taking  from  the  Crown  the 
power  of  mutilating  the  bodies  of  the 
dead. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  would  merely  ad- 
dress a  few  words  to  that  part  of  his'  hon. 
friend's  speech  which  was  directed  to- 
wards himself  personally.  When  his  Is- 
mented  friend  sir  S.  Komilly  brought  in 
his  bill  for  the  abolition  oC  the  horrible 
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circumstances  attendant  on  panisbment 
for  treason,  he  (sir  J.  M.)  was  cfertainly 
anxioas  for  their  complete  abolition.  That 
however,  his  excellent  friend,  notwith- 
standing all  his  exertions,  had  been  unable 
to  effect.  Hb  opinion  remained  the  same 
now  as  it  was  *  on  that,  occasion  ;  and  he 
trusted  that  at  some  fufture  period  an  ex* 
liibition  would  be  abolishetl,  the  only  ten- 
dency of  which  was,  to  show  the  rancour 
df  the  survivors.  If,  however,  he  should 
ever  bring  forward  the  subject,  h^  should 
wi^  to  do  so  when  it  might  be  wholly  un- 
mixed wiAi  allusions  to  any  temporary 
occurrence,  and  when  it  might  therefore 
be  discussed  with  that  calmness  and  deli- 
beration which  all  serious  and  important 
Questions  demanded.  No  one  could*  be 
more  sensible  than  himself  of  his  hon. 
friend's  unwearied  benevolence,  and  of 
fhe  noble  manner  in  which  he  devoted  his 
whole  life  to  the  cause  of  humanity.  For 
his  hon.  friend's  opinions  he  always 
entertained  the  greatest  respect,  knowing 
&S  he  did,  that  his  intentians  were  inva- 
riably pure  and  excellent.  But  fiis  hon. 
friend  would  excuse  hiol  from  touching 
at  present  on  the  subject  which  he  haa 
done  him  the  honour  to  recommend  to 
his  notice,  lest  a  political  feelin|^  should 
be  introduced  into  the  consideration  of  a 
subject  which  ft  was  most  de8ird)le  should 
be  preserved  wholly  free  from  any  taint 
of  that  liature.  Sir  James  then  withdrew 
bis  last  motion,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
discovered  that  the  terms  w^re  not  suffi- 
ciently comprehensive^  and  obtained  leave 
to  bring  In  a  bill  to  consolidate  and  amend 
the  laws  in  being  relative  to  forgery.  The 
three  bills  for  which  sir  James  had  ob- 
f  ahied  leave,  were  brought  in  and  tead  a 
first  time. 

Geampound  Disfhakchisement 
Bill  J  Lord  John  JRusseU  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  submitting  t6  the  House  the 
motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  exclude  the  bo- 
rough of  Grampound  from  sending  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  and  to  enable  the  bo- 
rooah  of  Leeds  to  assume  that  privilege. 
In  doing  soj  he  would  shortly  trouble  Uie 
House  with  his  views  on  the  subject.  He 
had  in  the  course  of  last  sessibn  stated 
his  crwn  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  disfVan- 
chisitoff  the  borough  of  Grampound,  or 
any  ov^er  borough  similarly  situated,  and 
of  extending  the  franchise  thus  forfeited. 
to  large  towns  or  populous  districts. 
Wheii lie  stated  thfs  opinion,  it  was,  be 


believed,  geMriXty  A^tted,  thai  thefe 
inight  be  cases  rn  wftich  thM'  principle 
might  be  safely  adopMd.  Whether  thie 
borough  of  Grampound  did'  or  (fid  not  de- 
serve'me  punishmdnt  i^hieh  he  proposed 
to  inflict  on  it^-'find  #h\ethef  dr  not  it 
would  be  proper  to  ettMd  the  i^ht  of 
electing  members  to  ^e  borough  of  Leeds 
to  ihe  West  Riding  of  Yorkshh^e,  6t  to 
any  other  particular  place-^wette  ques- 
tions whith  he  would  not  how  enter 
into,  as  they  might  be  disettteed 
itrith  greater  advantage  in  ar  ititure 
stage  of  the.  bill.  He  ^ovM  at  present 
merely  state  the  purport  of  the  measure. 
It  disabled  Gratripoumf  from  sending 
members  to  parliament,  and  enabled  those 
voters  in  that  borough  who  baa  not  been 
convicted  of  dbrruptroii  to  v6te  for  mem- 
bers as  if  they  were  frtehoTders  of  the 
countv.  Another  part  of  the  bill  was, 
that  It  empowered  the  eleetion,  by  the 
borough  or  Leedft,  of  two  memb^s,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  present  parlisttienc, 
or,  in  case  any  vacancy  dcturred  in  the 
borough  of  Grampound,  before  that  pe* 
riod.  The  right  of  "suffrage  whidi  be 
proposed  for  the  borough  of  Leeds  woold 
extend  to  persons  rentioghoUses  of  the 
value  of  51.  per  annum.  The  borough  of 
Leeds,  it  mu^t  be  observed,  compreh^ded 
a  inuch  larger  spacie  than  the  town  of 
Leeds.  It  was  thirty  miles  in  circumfer<« 
ence— comprised  eight  or  tefi  vtlldges  be- 
sides the  town— and  contained  about  se- 
venty thousand  inhabitants.  Supposing 
the  right  of  suffrage  to  be  granted  to 
those  who  rented  houses  of  the  annual 
value  of  5/.,  Uie  number  of  voters  would 
be  about  eight  thousand.  Some  indivi- 
duals were  of  opinion  that  the  rieht  should 
not  be  granted  to  those  who  did  Hot  rent 
houses  ofthe  value  of  10/.  a  year,  which 
would  reduce  the  voters  to  the  number 
of  5,500 ;  but,  on  consideratioji,  he  con- 
ceived that  it  was  better  to  extend  the 
privilege  of  suffrage  to  the  smaller  sum. 
His  great  object  was,  to  have  the  principle 
of  transferring  the  elective  franchise  from 
convicted  boroughs  acknowledged  and 
esUblished  by  parliament.  If  that  princi- 
ple w^re  established,  it  would  be  entirely 
indifferent  to  him  whether  the  franchise 
was  extehded  iat  all  to  Leeds;  or.  If 
granted  to  that  boroueh,  whether  it  was 
given  in  the  particular  manner  which 
he  proposed ;  or  whether  it  was  extended 
to  theWest  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  or  any 
'  other  populous  place.  AH  he  desired  was 
to  secure  the  prhnciplei  lmd,in  fill  he  did. 
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h»  view  was  to  give  effect  to  that  princi- 
pie  in  the  way  which  appeared  to  his  mind 
to  be  the  best*  If  the  mode  which  he 
proposed  did  not  seem  to  the  House  to  be 
the  best,  and  if  any  other  coarse  more 
efficient  were  pointed  out,  it  would  give 
equal  pleasure  to  him,  provided  the  prin- 
ciple ^ere  established*  The  noble  lord 
concluded  by  moTine  *^  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  exclude  the  borough  of  Gram- 
pound  from  sending  burgesses  to  serve  in 
Eurliamenty  and  to  enable  the  borough  of 
eeds  to  send  two  burgesses  to  serve  in 
parliament  in  lieu  thereof/' 

Mr*  Canning  said,  that  as  it  had  been 
distinctly  understood  in  the  last  session  of 
the  last  parliament,  that  the  noble  lord  who 
BOW  introduced  this  measure  should  not  be 
ip  the  smallest  degree  prelgdiced  in  again 
bringing  forward  the  subject,  so  far  as 
this  proceeding  might  have  been  prejudiced 
by  the  dissolution  oi  the  last,  and  the  for- 
mation of  anew  parliament,  that  circum- 
stance would  be  ampl V  sufficient  to  justify 
any  individual  who  might  wish  to  oppose 
the  introduction  of  this  bill  in  abstaining 
from  pursuing  that  course.  He,  however, 
felt  no  such  inclination.  He  was  perfectly 
disposed,  on  his  own  part,  ana  on  the 
part  of  those  with  whom  he  acted,  to  see 
the  noble  lord's  bill  broueht  before  the 
House  for  discussion.  Ana  so  far  as. the 
acknowledgment  of  the  principle,  that  a 
borough  convicted  of  gross  bribery  and 
corruption,  such  as  in  former  tiroes  would 
produce  an  order  for  disfranchisement, 
went,  he  was  ready  to  say  that  to  such 
disfranchisement,  m  such  a  proved  case, 
he  had  no  objection.  So  far  would  he  go. 
But  he  was  sure  it  was  not  necessary  to 
appeal  to  the  noble  lord's  candour  for  the 
preservation  of  any  ulterior  opinion  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  franchise,  so  taken 
away,  should  be  disposed  of;  because  he 
was  convinced  the  noble  lord  would  recol- 
lect that,  in  the  last  session  of  parliament, 
the  introduction  of  the  town  of  Leeds 
rested  solely  on  his  own  will  and  opinion, 
without  any  previous  concert  or  under- 
standing, expressed  or  implied,  with  any 
other  persons,  as  to  the  propriety  of  se- 
lecting that  particular  place.  No  person, 
he  beueved,  but  the  noble  mover  himself, 
was  cognizant  of  the  place  to  which  he 
wished  to  transfer  the  franchise.  When 
the  bill  came  regularly  before  the  House 
for  discussion,  he  should  be  prepared  to 
enter  into  all  the  considerations  that  be- 
longed to  it.  He  was  at  present  only  de-- 
sirous  that  the  consent  which,  individually, 


and  for  others,  he  gave  to  the  introduction 
of  the  bill,  should  not  be  considered  as 
pledging  any  gentleman's  opinion  beyond 
the  first  step,  that  of  introducing  the  mea- 
sure—or as  pledging  any  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  &rther 
than  it  appliea  to  this  specific  case.  He 
made  this  reservation  at  the  present  mo* 
ment,  lest  his  sentiments  might  be  misun- 
derstood; for,  if  there  were  any  point 
which  the  noble  lord  had  stated,  on  which 
he  had  decided  differently  from  the  noble 
lord,  and  to  which  no  circumstances  could 
make  him  agree,  it  was  this— -that  the 
measure  itself  was  comparatively  indiffer- 
ent, but  that  the  establishment  of  the 
principle  was  every  thing.  He  would  look 
only  to  this  specific  measure;  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  he  would  avoid,  and  he. 
hoped  the  House  would  pursue  the  same 
course,  legislating  on  the  general  princi- 
ple* He  would  say  nothing  more,  because 
this  was  not  the  time  to  provoke  this  dis- 
cussion :  and  less  he  could  not  have  said 
without  being  llsble  to  the  imputation  of 
not  having  clearlv  explained  himself.  Per- 
,baps  the  noble  lord  would  allow  him  to 
ask,  merely  for  information,  whether  it 
was  intended  that  the  borough  proposed 
to  be  disfranchised  should  be  heard  in  its 
defence  ? 

Lord  «/.  Russell  said,  it  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  call  for  any  further  proceeding. 
The  inquiry  last  year  rendered  it  unne- 
cessary. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  observed,  that,  if  it 
were  determined  to  take  away  the  elective 
franchise  from  Grampound,  he  could 
suggest  places  in  that  part  of  the  country 
with  which  he  was  more  intimately  con- 
nected to  which  it  might  be  extended  with 
advantage. 

Lord  </•  Russell  wished  to  observe,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  introduce  in  the  bill 
then  before  the  House  the  name  of  some 
place  to  which  the  elective  franchise  was 
to  be  transferred.  He  had  no  objection 
to  granting  the  franchise  to  any  other  bo- 
rough. The  right  hon.  gentleman  must 
know,  that  when  bills  were  brought  in 
respecting  other  boroughs  in  which  bribery 
and  corruption  had  prevailed,  the  title  of 
those  bills  was  **  a  bill  for  preventing  bri- 
bery and  corruption  in  sucn  a  borough.*' 
It  was  quite  impossible  to  give  such  a  title 
to  the  bill,  which  did  not  go  to  prevent 
bribery  and  corruption  fur  the  future  in 
Grampound,  but  to  deprive  it  entirely  of 
its  franchises*  With  respect  to  the  ad* 
mission  that  was  made  b  the  last  sesaioA 
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of  parliameni,  he  wooU  offer  A  tingle  re- 
mark* The  way  he  understood  it  was,— 
tboogb,  ^rhaps,  he  ought  not  to  state  his 
ipiew  in  the  absence  of  the  noble  lord 
(Castlereagb)  who  apoke  on  the  occasion 
that  the  noble  ford^  without  deciding  any 
thing  on  the  caseof  the  borough  of  Gram* 
pound,  expressed  his  opinion,  that  many 
cases  might  arise  in  which  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely iocoDTenient  to  proceed  on  the 
principle  of  granting  the  franchise  of 
the  conficted  borough  to  the  hundred, 
iod  that  it  would  te  necessarjr  to  find 
some  other  constitutional  body  in  which 
that  great  tru9t  could  be  safely  placied. 
Suppose  ode  borough  were  thrown  into 
the  hundred,  and  another  borough  were 
afterwards  placed  in  the  same  situation,  it 
was  obvious  that  it  would  create  consider- 
able, inconvenience.  This  was'  the  way 
in  which  the  noble  lord  viewed  the  ques- 
tioa ;  and  the  admission  was,  that  cases 
might  arise  where  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  House  to  exert  its  power.  The 
course  which  adminiftration  mi^t  think 
proper  Co  pursue  was  now  the  great  point  to 
be  considered ;  and  he  did  hope,  for  their 
own  sakes',  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the 
country,  that  they  would  lend  every  as* 
sistance  to  the  object  which  this  bill  em- 
braced. It  had  given  him  great  satisfac- 
tion to  find,  that  in  almost  every  quarter 
of  the  country,  the  proposition  had  been 
received  with  joy,  and  with  gratitude  to- 
wards the  administration  for  the  part  they 
had  taken.  This  must  prove  to  them  at 
how  very  low  and  dieap  a  price  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people  might  be  gained. 

Mr.  X>.  GUbert  per^ctly  agreed  in  the 
observation,  that  it  would  be  very  inex- 
pedient, where  seteral  borough^  were  dis« 
nraacbised,  to  extend  the  rights  thus  for- 
feited to  aav  one  pla<^. 

Lord  MuUm  observed,  that  it  would  be 
extremely  inconvenient,  supposing  a  num- 
ber of  borobghs  to  be  disfranchised,  to 
give  the  right  of  voting  to  those  who,  as 
freeholders,  had  now  a  ri^t  of  voting  for 
county  members.  Supposmg,  fot  instance, 
five  Cornish  borooghs  to  fall  under  the 
laah  of  the  House — a  circumstance  by  no 
means  impossible— those  to  whom  the 
franchise  was  transferred  would  tlien  have 
to  vote  for  twelve  members*- two  for  the 
county,  and  ten  for  other  places. 

I«eave  was  then  given  to  bring  in  the 
bill,  which  lord  John  Russell  forthwith 
braufht  up.    It  was  read  the  first  time. 

The  QvEBN.l    Lord  A.  HumUton  rote 
VOL.L 


to  ask  a  question  relative  to  the  provision ' 
which  ought  to  be  mad^  for  the  support 
of  her  majesty.  On  a  former  occasion 
he  had  stated  hitf  intention  of  making 
some  observations  on  this  subject.  He 
now  wished  to  know  whether  it  was  in- 
tended to  propose  any  specific  f^rovisioa 
for  her  majesty ;  ana,  if  so,  when  that 
provision  would  be  proposed.  He  was 
surprised  that  no  notice  had  been  taken 
of  that  illustrious  personage,  by  his  ma« 
jesty's  ministers,  in  the  progress  of  the  re- . 
solutions  reapecting  the  civil  list. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  aaid/ 
the  oi^ly  answer  he  could  give  the  noble 
lord  was,  that,  undoubtedly  it  would  be- 
come necessary  to  propoie  to  parliament 
to  make  a  provision  for  the  queen,  as  well 
sji  for  several  other  branches  of  the  royal 
family.  The  aubject  would  soon  be 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  par- 
liament.' 

MoflON    RESPECTING  tHB.CaiMINAtr' 

CoNnucT  AMD  Procbbdinos  OP  GxoRoa 
£dwards.]  Mr.  Alderman  Wood,  in 
rising  to  bring  forward  his  motion  rehi« 
tive  to  Edwards,  who  waa  said  to  be  .con« 
nected  with  the  Gat6^treet  conspiracy^^ 
begged  to  assure  the  House  that  he  had 
no  other  end  or  dbjecl  in  view  than  that 
of  public  justice,  before  he  gave  notice 
of  this  motion,  be  had  done  every  thing 
in  his  power,  by  application  to  the  secre* 
tary.  of  state  for  the  hbme  department, 
to  have  this  individual  brought  to  trial. 
The  information  which  he  poss^sed  came 
toi  his  knowledge  in  his  magisterial  capa- 
citv*  He  Jaid  the  do^umenu  before  lord 
Sidmouth,  and  offered  to  bring  forward* 
for  examination  at  hia  office;  the  different 
witnesses  .upon  whose  testimony  they 
were  made  out.  His  repres^tations  not 
having  been  acted  npon,  he  Mi  it  his 
duty  to  hring*  the  subject  before  narlia* 
roent.  He  had  looked  over  the  oepoai- 
tions  of  more  than  thirty  persons,  and 
those  documents  which  he  held  in  his 
h&nd  be  should  feel  it  necessary  to  read 
at  length  to  the  House,  uidess  bis  motion 
fpr  a  committee  was  granted  [a  laugh}* 
Ho  assured  the  House  that  he  had  not  the 
slightest  wish  to  occupy  their  attention 
more  than  was  absolutely  necessary,  if 
the  House  would  allow  the  appointment 
of  a  select  committee,  he  would  under* 
take  to  satisfy  them  of  the  facu  which  he 
bad  to  allege  against  this  man,  Edwards. 
This  was  a  question  of  a  grave  iM)4  cerioua 
aatttie,  aiMl  eaUed  for  their  most  patient 
t     R 
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hiTestigtttioD.  Before  he  entered  upon 
it|  however,  he  thought  it  necefsary  ta 
state  whtt  the  nature  cff  the  motion  was. 
He  intended  to  move  for  a  select  com* 
mittee  to  examine  evidence  of  the  cri- 
Diinal  conduct  of  George  Edwards  and* 
bis  associates  during  the  last  two  years; 
and  also  their  connexion  with  the  late 
Cato-street  conspiracy.  If  he  could  show 
that  this  man  was  not  only  connected 
with|  but  the  instigator  of  that  conspiracy 
wi-if  he  could  show  that  he  had  for  the 
last  two  years  been  aglutingit;  that  he 
had  himaelf  purchased  (he  arms  and  other 
offensive  weapons ;  that  he  had  made  the 
tin  cases  to  contain  the  powder,  Ac»|  he 
thought  it  would  be  impossible  that  Ihe 
House  should  refuse  a  committee  of  in* 
qiiiry*  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
«hat*he  could  prove  all  this,  not  by  the 
testimony  of  suspicious  characters,  but 
by  that  of  men  of  probity— men  who  had 
worked  in  the  same  employment  for  four, 
five,  and  some  of  ihem  six  years.  He  had 
inquired  into  their  charactersi  and  had 
ft>iind  from  their  employers  that  thev  were 
unexceptionable.  The  hon*  alderman 
said  he  would  read  from  different  do- 
oameala  extraeta  of  what  several  Dersoas 
had  deposed  before  hiasi  andwhicii  they 
stated  themselves  ready  to  prove  upon 
eatfiU-Firat*  he  begged  to  si^  that  he  nad 
traeed  Edwards^  for  the  last  five  years. 
He  would,  however,  confine  hit  present 
atatement  to  the  last  two.  He  had  first 
found  bim  to  be  at  Windsor,  where  he  was 
occastonally  employed  selling  plaster 
busts.^  Al^  at  once,  he  became  to  all  ap- 
liearance  rich,  and  he  gave  out  that  lord 
Castlereagh  had  assisted  in^  recovering  a 
legacy  for  him.  He  next  found  him  in 
oonnexion  with  a  police-officer,  and  this 
be  conceived  to  be  an  important  oircum- 
stanee  in  the  case.  This  officer  had  been 
in  connexion  with  Castles  r  they  had  been 
engaged^  the  one  in  get  tins  French  pri» 
aoners  to  desert^  and'  the  other  in  detect- 
ing them*  He  had  traced  this  traitor,  be 
eould  not  call  him  a  man,  through  all  hit 
proceedings.  He  had- found,  that  before 
the  Cato*street  business,  he  had  taken 
Tbistiewood  to  Harrison's  lodgings,  and 
after  the  failure  of  that  conspiracy,  he 
had  Nraced  hms  to  his  lodgings.  He  did 
not,  however,  at  once  betray  bim;  he 
watted  until  The  Oaaette  came  out,  o^ 
iering  a  reward  of  1,000/.  for  his  appre- 
hension^ Then  it  was  that  Tbistlewood's 
vetreat  waa  found  out,  and  he  could  prove 
tiMit  E4wards  waa  seen  near  the  spot  at 


the  time  of  his  arreat.  IH  eouM  sboir 
that  Edwards,  after  seeing  TMiUewood 
to  his  lddging%  called  upoir  his  wifo  and 
told  her  he  was  safe,  though  within  thw 
next  half  boar  he  waa  to  betray  him  to 
the  officers  of  justice.  He  coold  also 
show,  that  this  Edwards  had  for  six  weeita' 
resided  in  the  house  of  a  Mr*-  Fowkr  at 
Pimlieo,  under  the  name  of  Ward,  until 
it  being  discovered  that  be  waa  a  spy*  be* 
was  oUiged  to  leave  it:^  The  lion*  alder«r 
man  said  he  would,  before  he  proceeded 
furtheis  read  to  tbe  House  the  opmioii  of 
the  lord  advocate  of  Scotland,  on^  the 
trial  of  the  notorious  Watt,  the  apy,  who 
was  tried  fo»  high  treaaon,  and  hanged  at 
Edinburgh.  In  doing  this  he  did  not  wuh 
to  prejudice  the  case  of  Bdwardi ;'  he  did" 
nos  wish  his  life  shonld  be  ta1ien»  He 
thought  it  sufficient  that  he  ahould  be 
sent  out  of  the  country,  in  order  to  pro* 
vent  him  froas  following  his  trade  of  ae- 
dueing  the  raindo  of  poor  dehidcd 
wretches  into'schemee  of  tveason  aod  re^ 
bellion.  TTbe  hoob  alderman  then  read  aa 
extract  from  tlie  speech- of  the  lord  advo«^ 
eate,  wfaicE  pointed  out  the  criminality  of 
a  person  engaged  ar  a  spy,  going  aboor 
deluding  poor  wretches  into  schemes  of 
treason-  to  hit  advantage,  bur  to  their 
utter  ruin.  It  was  not  to  be  borne  thar 
men  should  thus  go  about  sacrifioiog  tho 
lives  of  others  to  their  base  and  sordid* 
appetites.  Tins  was  the  opinion  of  tbe 
lord  advocate  of  Scotland.-  Now,  there 
was  evidence  to  show,  that  letters  had 
passed  between  ihisman  and  Mr. Dondav 
and  that  money  had  been  given  to  bim.'— 
The  hon*  member  proceeded  to  read  the 
depositions  of  a  man>  named  George 
Pickard,  15,  Hare-street^  Betfanal  GreeOr 
as  follows :— «« I  know  Edwards.  I  first 
saw  him  before  the  first  Smithfield  aseet-i> 
ing»  I  never  much  aaociated  witb<him» 
I  considered  him  toe  much  of  a  Mack' 
guard.  I- knew  his  brother  also,  who  wae 
secretary  to- the  Spenoean  Society.  I  mer 
him  some  time  about  July,  at  the  White 
Lion  In  Wych^street  ;^  there  were  tw6  or 
three  others  there;  He  knew  me  better 
than  I  did  himi  He  asked  me  how  1  did, 
and  said,  *  what  a  pity  it  is^  Piokerdi  that 

*  we  can*!  destroy  these  b^*— y  vermin/ 
A*  trifiiog  conversation  took  placet  M 
last,  <  ril  tell  you  what;  it  is,*  said  be» 

*  any  body  can  get  into  the  House  of 

<  Commons  with  an  order,  ner  doea  it  re* 

<  quire  that  they  should  go  climu    Sup' 

*  pose  we  have  an  iron  case  made  in  the 

*  shape  of  e  book  (lb»aiiy  pecyeo  ia  al- 
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longed  (0  earry  io  a  book),  aQdbair0>8oai^ 
old  fan-ha!rrA$9  wbich  may  bo  gai<^beap, 
cot  into  pieces  aboat  three  or  four  iochea 
long  I  let  them  be  plugged  up  at  eacb  end 
with  lead,  and  the  centre  filled  with 
powder,  and  a  toucb-bole  nade ;  half  a 
doseo  of  eaaea  may  be  made  fuU  of  Uiem 
for  a  liiDilar  nmnber  of  men  I0  take  into 
ibe  House.  Ooe  man  night  have  a  bottle 
of  phospborua,  and  a  lighted  match 
aifgbt  be  takes  with  a  piece  of  rope  with- 
out  giving  any  alarm  to  the  persona  pre- 
sent, and  applied  io  the  fuse,  which 
would  eommuoioale  with  the  contents  of 
the  cases  i  tbey  should  be  thrown  when 
the  House  was  full  from  the  gaUeiy ;  the 
opportonity  shoidd  be  taken  when  some 
important  business  was  going  forward* 
Whatb— '—•y  destruction  ic  would  make,' 
aiU  he,  seemiBgly  quite  pleased,  and , 
JaogUng  at  the  idea.  He  next  said,  that 
Tbistlewood  would  soon  be  out,  and  he 
WBs  the  boy  for  doing  business.  When 
he  eomes  we  wili  set  all  things  to  rights.' 
After  aome  farther  talk  he  drew  out  a 
^enade^  saying,  •  What  do  you  think  of 
tU$r  •  What  do  you  call  it?*  said  I; 
Oh,  you  are  9  d«— nM  fool — ^you  know 
nothing,'  and  then  be  told  me  it  was  a 
baad>gienade.  He  asked  me  if  1  would 
flMke  one  of  SO  or  85  men,  for  some  des» 
perale  purpose  which  be  did  pot  explain ; 

*  bui  each  tbiogi,'  he  addedi  *  should  not 
'  be  ealered  into  without  having  a  guard 
agaass  the  b-  y  police.*  Upon  which 
be  drew  forth  a  cunoos  instrument  from 
bis  waisteoat  pocket,  and  said,  *  it  might 

*  be  f  at  into  a  common  walking*cane  by 

*  bavmg  a  bole  bored  in  the  bottom,  and 

*  be  inatantly  fit  for  use.*  I  tokl  bim  I 
SMMt  know  him  better  before  I  would 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  him.  He  re* 
plied,  that  •  l%ist1ewood  knew  him  well,' 
and  that  that  would  be  a  sufficient  recom- 
mendation.*— I  met  Edwards  and  Thistle* 
wood  previous  to  the  Catostreet  busi* 
nesB,  on  ihe  Satuiday.  Thistlewood 
askdl  me  various  questions  respecting 
bttsiaesa,  and  after  shakiog  hands  he  bid 
me  good  day ;  then  Edwards  turned  quite 
roend,  and  after  looking  for  some  minutes, 
held  bb  hand  out  to  shake  hands.  I  do 
ooi  recollect  the-firsC  few  sentences  that 
peaaed,   but  on  parting  he  said,   <  You 

*  b  ,  you  must  Hgtit  before  long.' 
On  the  following  Monday  two  persona 
called  at  my  lodgings  when  I  waa  absent, 
and  inquired  fisr  me.  One  of  them  an* 
swcred  the  deseription  of  Edwards. 
They  left  ao  message,  but  cdled  again 


on  Tuesday,  but  I  was  away.    Z  never 
beard  of  hun  since  Jthen« 

"  Previous  to  the  last  time  of  my  seeing 
Edwards,  I  went  to  the  Scotch  Arms,  in 
Round-court,  Strand,  and  saw  Adams 
and  Edwards  there.  The^  both  talked 
about  destroying  the  ministers,  and  in- 
vited me  to  go  to  a  meeting,  and  Adanto 
gave  me  a  grenade  and  Edwards  gave  me 
a  small-pike.  I  told  Whatman  of  the  cir« 
cumstance;  he  advised  me  to  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  business.  Adams 
and  Edwards  called  at  n^  lodgings  tho 
day  before  the  Cato-street  business,  but  I 
had  left." 

.  Mr.  GrenfiU^ — ^I  beg  to  know  on  what 
authority  the  boo.  alderman  is  proceeding. 
Were  these  affidavits  ?  Was  this  evidence 
taken  on  oath  t 

Mr.  Bennd  conceived  this   interrup-- 
ti^n  to  be  uncalled  for. 

Mr.  Wjfnn  observed,  that  unauthenfi- 
cated  papers  could  not  be  read  except 
with  the  permission  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GrenfeU. — I  wish,  for  my  own  in- 
formation, and  that  of  the  House,  to 
know  on  what  authority  this  evidence 
rests. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  answered,  that 
these  documents  were  copies  of  deposi* 
tions,  many  of  which  had  been  laid  before 
lord  Sidmouth,  and  were  signed  by  the 
persons  who  gave  the  evidence«  Those 
mdividuals  were  ready  to  swear  to  the 
truth  of  their  statements.  W^illiam  Cou- 
dry  stated  that  he  attended  several  meet^ 
ings  when  Edwards  was  present,  and  was 
informed  by  him,  on  one  occasion,  that  a 
cabinet  dinner  was  to  bo  given  at  lord 
W^estrooreland's,  at  which  lord  Castleresffb 
would  be  present.  Edwards  said,  <<  the 
b-— --y  Irish  butcher  must  be  made  awsy 
with."  Coudry  stated  also  that  be  had 
often  seen'  Edwards  afterwards,  and  he 
was  always  preparing  destructive  instru- 
ments. Seymour  stated,  that  he  knew 
Edwards  four  or  five  years.  He  met  him 
some  time  ago,  and  he  proposed  that  de* 
ponent  should  go  to  a  meeting  in  Smith- 
field.  He  replied  to  Edwards  that  he 
would  not  go,  for  that  he  was  not  inclined 
to  join  in  those  bad  pranks.  Edwards 
afterwards  told  this  man  that  the  meeting 
had  not  tutned  out  to  their  expectation. 
This,  the  hon.  alderman  observed,  was  a 
man  of  considerable  respectability.  Ano« 
ther  man  had  seen  Edwards  at  a  cofiee- 
bouse,  in  June,  and  was  told  by  him  that 
the  only  means  was,  to  destroy  his  ma* 
jesty's  ministers  by  throwing  hacid-gra* 
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nades  into  their  carriages.  Another  4n« 
diWdual  was  called  on  by  Edwards  on  the 
19th  of  August,  three  days  aHer  the  dis- 
persion of  the  meeting.  Edwards  stated 
to  him  that  Manchester  was  on  fire,  that 
the  New  Bailey  was  taken,  and  that  Hunt 
"was  killed;  and  added,  *<  Come  out  irn* 
mediately,  all  are  ready;  we  have  nothing 
to  do  but  rallying;  our  forces/'  Edwards 
came  aeain  at  8  in  the  evening,  and  said 
aomething  so  wicked,  that  the  man  would 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him.  Ed- 
wards called  on  another  man  at  his  me- 
chanical businesa,  and  asked  if  the  men 
were  all  reformers.  Afler  coming  several 
times,  he  saw  a  sword  hung  up  in  the 
•place,  and  said  he  would  be  very  muc{i 
obliged  to  him  for   it.     llie   individual 

fave  it.    Edwards  said  **  You  have  more." 
le  reph'ed  that  he  had  not.    Edwards 
said  such  swords  were  very  cheap,  and 
they  could  get 'them  as  cheap  as  the  go- 
vernment.   The  man  gave  him  no  more. 
But  soon  afterwards  a  bundle  was  brought 
to  him  containing  24  swords  and  some 
pikes,  and  Edwards  carried  awa}'  a  num- 
ber of  them  under  Ims  coat,  and  aent  for 
others.    He  said  to  this  individual,  *'  Pray 
come  and  see  what  we  are  about."    He 
went,  and  there  he  saw  Edwards  in   a 
flannel  jacket,  surrounded  with  combus- 
tibles ;  he  saw  him  making  cartridges  and 
hand-grenades,  and  arranging  all  the  im« 
plem^nts  of  destruction.    The  man,  who 
had  formerly  been  at  sea,  would  stay  no 
longer.    A  main  of  the  name  of  Chambers 
was  visited  by  Edwards,  and  was  desired 
to  permit  him  to  leave  there  some  arms. 
Edwards  said  that  all  was  ready.    He  of- 
fered money  to  two  Irishmen  who  came 
in,  and  brought  them  to  a  publje-house, 
where  he  treated  fchem  with  some  drink. 
Mary  Barker,  daughter  of  one  of  the  on- 
fortunate  men,  stated  that  the  hand-gre- 
nades and  other  things  found  in  her  father's 
(Tidd'sJ  house,  were  entirely  brought  in 
the  night  before  by  Edwards.     Another 
individual— -he  was  not  desired  by  any  of 
those  persons  to  conceal  their  names,  and 
if  any  member  wished  for  the  namtfs  he 
was  ready  to  give  them—knew  Edwards; 
he  had  known  William  Edwards,  brother 
of  this  Edwards,  connected  with  the  po- 
lice, and  had  worked  with  him  at  the  pa- 
lace at  Windsor.      This  man  was  con- 
ducted by  Edwards  to  Cato-street,  but 
when  he  saw  the  preparations  there,  he 
immediately  ran  away.  Edwards  presented 
his  swprd  to  prevent  another  from  going 
away  from  Cato-street.    To  another  per- 


son Edwards  said,  *■  Now  is  the  rime  to  de- 
stroy his  majesty's  oiiniaters,  if  the  x:oon- 
try  is  not  to  be  ruined/'    The  roan  repNed, 
**  Such  a  thing  nught  do  very  well  for  a 
foreigner :  it  would  not  do  for  an  EngUsh- 
manJ**     Edwards  then  got  Thisttewood 
to  come   along  with   him   to  this  man* 
Tinstlewood  had  sold  an  estate  of  7,000/. 
to  a  friend  of  the  man's,  and  was  therefore 
known  to  him.    But  the  man  said  to  them, 
*<  i'U  hear  no  more  of  that.*'    Another 
man  was  applied  to  by  Edwards  on  the 
l9th  of  January,  and  was  told  by  him 
that  the  destruction  of  ministers,  either 
in  their  carriages  or  at  cabinet  dinners, 
was   deteroMn^d    on.      Another    person 
stated  Edwards  to  have  beei>  patronised 
by  colonel  Taylor  at  Windsor*  and  that 
lie  knew  htm  to  be  a  spv.    Another  per- 
son,  who  had  been  on  the  waggon  at  die 
Smithfield  meeting,  stated,  tliat  Edwards 
gave  a  hint  to  ii  person  who  was  about  to 
speak,  of  what  he  should  say — gave  him 
a  pint  of  beer^told  him  to  speak  out,  and 
among  other  things  suggested,  that  they 
were  ready  with  fire-balls.    Ue  was  sorry 
to  tire  the  House,  hut  it  was  a  very  ex- 
traordinary disclosure.    Never  had  there 
been  a  thing  devised  so  well.'    In   the 
whole  proceedings  not  one  instance  was 
found  of  one  person  seduced,  sedociog 
another.    A  was  not  found  to  h^ve  ser 
duced  B ;  but  in  all  cases  Edwards  was 
the.  seducer.    Of  some  of  the  papers  he 
was  not  prepared  to  give  any  account,  as 
they  had  coilie  into  his  hands  only  since 
he  came  into  the  House.    But  he  had 
stated  the  facts  brought  forward  by  such 
persons  as  were  sufficient  to  convict  Ed«^ 
wardsl     He  should  hear,  perhaps^  that 
those  persons  were  themselves  guilty  of 
misprision  of  treason;  he  was  prepared  to 
hear  that,  and  to  say  something  in  reply j, 
But  that  did  not  at  all  lessen  the  ^uilt'of 
the  individual  who  was  seducing  others 
to  acts  of  treason.    Edwards  had  gone 
on  with  these   practices,   and   supplied 
others  with  money.     He    could    prove 
money  to  have  passed  from  Edwards  to 
many  of  the'  deluded  persons.     It  was 
remarkable  that'  Edwards  was  near  the 
spot  when  Thistlewood  was  taken  in  Har* 
ris's  house.     Whether  he  had  received 
the  1,000/.  or  not*  he  did  not  know.    If 
he  had,  he  could  now  live  without  labour* 
at  least  without  such  labotir  as  he  might 
otherwise  be  dependent  on.    It  was  cer- 
tain that  he  had  Ihred  six  weeks  in  greet 
affluence,  under  the  name  of  Ward,    This 
was  established  by  the  testimony  *of  a  yery 
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respectable  mao,  who  kepi  a  school  in  St. 
George's,  Hanover  square,  with  fespect 
to  whose   conduct  in  this  husincss   the 
trustees  had  held  a  m^tingt  and  found 
nothing  to  blame.    This  genUeman  (Mr. 
Fowler)    was   applied    to   by  Edwards, 
tinder  the  name  of  Ward,  for  lodgings, 
and  Mr.  Wake,  who  kept  Buckingham- 
gate,  said  to  Mr.  Fowler  that  he  was  a 
respectable  person.    After  he  had  been 
six  weeks  there,  he  said  to  Mr.  Fowler,  if 
Mr.  Sheriff  Parkins  or  Mr.  Sheriff  Roth- 
well  should  call  for  him,  his  name  was 
Edwards.   Mr.  Fowler  exclaimed, "  Good 
God !  have  I  got  a  spy  in  my  house  all 
this  time?**    There  had  been  no  subscrip- 
tion t0  provide  any  money.    There  had 
indeed  been  a  subscription  for  one  of  the 
persons  implicated,  who  had  been  in  the 
debtors  prison,  but  it  was  very  small. 
These  bad  been,  thereforct  no  money  pro* 
vided  among  them  that  could  account  for 
£d wardf *s  n|ode  of  living  and  acting.    He 
concluded  by  mo^ingt  "  That  a  secret 
committee  be  appointed  to  examine  evi- 
deace  touching  the  criminal  conduct  and 
proceedings  of  George  Edwards  and  his 
associates  for  the  last  two  years,  and  es- 
pecially his  connexion  with  the  parties 
sonning  the  Plot  lately  discovered  in  Cato* 
atreet.*^ 

Sir  R.  WiUouy  in  seconding  the  motiea, 
could  not  withhold  his  tribute  of  praise  to 
the  worthy  alderman,  to  whose  vigilance 
and  attention  to  the  public  interests  the 
couatt'y    was    so    much   indebted.     He 
hoped  that  his  majesty's  ministers  would 
not,  on  consideration,  object  to  the  mo- 
tion.   The  more  particularly  as  it  would 
a&rd  them  an  opportunity  of  vindicating 
themselves  from  the  reproach  of  being 
connected  with  this  Edwards,  as  well  as 
from  the  mysterious  circumstance  of  his 
pot  having  been  put  either  to  the  bar  or 
io  the  jury  box.    He  was  not  in  England 
wboi  the  trial  took  place,  but  he  had  not 
siace  his  return,  conversed  with  any  man 
who  did  not  deplore  the  circumstance  of 
Uuu  person  not  having  been  brought  for- 
ward, either  as  a  culprit  or  a  witness.    It 
appeared  that  one  of  the  sheriffs,  accom- 
panied by  another  gentleman,  waited  on 
lord  Sidfflottth,  requestioff  that  he  might 
be  called  as  a  witness.    He  was  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  spies  were  not  necessary 
under  certsin  drcumstances,  but  he  must 
say,  that  ao  organised  spy  system  was 
roost  abominable.    If  mimsters  were  pre- 
pared to  say,  that  the  state  of  this  coun- 
try Wis  sttcb  aa  to  require  an  organized 


system  of  this  kind,  then  he  would  teH 
thero  that  they  ought  without  delay  to 
abandon  the  government  altogether.    Un- 
der  any  circumstances,    those  who, en- 
gaged spies,  were  placed  under  an  awful 
responsibility.    They  should    t^ke    care 
that  their  agents  should  not  become  in- 
cendiaries— that  they  should  not  have  the 
means  of  providing  arms  and  ammunition^ 
in  order  to  seduce  those,  who  from  dis- 
tress, or  a  feeling  of  unredressed  wrongs 
were  likely  to  become  easy  dupes  to  their 
machinations.    It  was  easy  to  see  what 
the  effect  would  he,  if  such  men  as  Olivei^ 
or  Castles,  were  to  make  Paisley  or  any 
other  distressed  district  the  scene  of  their 
operations,   in  such  a  case,  the  distresses 
of  th^  people  would  enable  sujch  miscreants 
to  bring,  not  tens,  but  thousands  to  the 
scaffold.    l*hat  Edwards  was  guilty,  was 
incontestibly   proved    by    tlie    evidence 
given  on  the  late  trials.    He  did  not  say 
that  Edwards   was  the  sole  planner  of 
the  conspiracy,  but  he  did  believe  that 
Edwards  had  instigated  a  number  of  the 
unfortunate  persons  who  had  been  brought 
to  the  bar,  and  some  of  whom  liad  Butter- 
ed the  penalty  of  death.    He  felt  more 
jealousy  about  this   transaction  in  this 
country,  because  it  forcibly  recalled  to  his 
mia4  irhat  had  occurred  in  another  coun- 
itry  a  fejw  years  ago.    The  unhappy  per- 
sons in  the  case  to  which  he  alluded  were 
accused  on  the  secret  evidence  of  a  spy 
of  the  police-— the  accused  demanded  that 
the  accuser  might  be  brought  forward, 
but  that  demand  was  rejected ;  they  were 
found  guilty,  and  executed  under  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  barbarity— with  a  bar- 
barity which  never  disgraced  the  French 
revolution,  even  in  the  very  height  of  its 
rage.    But,  barbarous  as  it  was,  the  exe- 
cution of  those  persons  did  not  excite 
so  much  indignation  aslhe  unjust  trans* 
action,  disgraced  as  it  had  been  by  the 
interference  of  spies.    He  had  good  rea- 
son to  believe   that   nothing   tended  so 
much  to  make  the  people  of  that  country 
treat  with  distrust  and  jealousy  the  public 
jurisprudence,  as  the  opinion  so  generally 
entertained  by  them,  that  persons  in  that 
country  were  trepanned  and  finally  exe- 
cuted through  the  wicked  agency  of  police 
spies.     He  was  anxious  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee,  in  order  to  ascer- 
Uin  the  culpability  of  Edwards— to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  offences  imputed  to  him 
were  contemplated  by  him«-to  ascertain 
whether  it  was  his  arts  and  his  instigation 
that  seduced  the  unhappy  persons  engaged 
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in  the  !at6  conspmcy,  and  brought  Ihen 
to  the  fate  which  they  soared.  It  was 
important  to  know  distinctly  and  entirely 
who  were  the  persons  who  promoted  that 
conspiracy— it  was  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  public  mind  upon  this  subject,  for 
many  might  imagine  that  there  were  per- 
sons in  secret  and  in  reserve  anxious  to 
forward  the  plans  of  conspiracy  and  to 
iupply  the  means  necessary  to  meet  ex- 
pected resistance.  Another  good  effect 
that  would  follow  the  appointment  of  a 
committee,  would  be  to  show  the  coun* 
try  at  large,  that  such  persons  as  Ed- 
wards, after  the  commission  of  every 
crime,  would  not  be  allowed  the  enjoy- 
ment of  perfect  impunity*-to  convince 
the  country  that  that  description  of  per- 
sons should,  like  better  men,  be  account- 
Me  for  their  conduct.  If  it  were  other- 
wise—if impunity  were  to  follow  them, 
swarms  of  these  miscreants  would  cover 
the  face  of  the  country;  tliey  would  be 
organized  into  battalions,  the  terror  of  the 
people  and  the  disgrace  of  the  govern- 
ment* He  supported  the  motion  of  the 
worthy  alderman  from  no  party  feeliftg. 
He  supported  the  motion  in  order  to  try 
whether  the  charges  brought  against  Ed- 
wards were  true— in  order  to' see  why  and 
wherefore  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Crown 
refused  to  place  that  man  in  the  witness's 
box.  His  only  object  was  to  establish 
the  truth. 

Mr.  Banles  said,  thatsuch  amotion  ought 
to  be  supported  either  by  some  case  of  pre- 
cedent, or  some  analogy  in  other  times ;  or 
it  ought  to  be  founded  on  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity of  the  case.  The  worthy  alderman 
had  not  established  any  grounds  applicable 
to  either  of  those  descriptions.  The  motion 
was  totally  inconsistent  with  every  thing 
he  understood  constantly  to  belong  to  the 
functions  of  that  House.  It  was  a  motion 
for  a  secret  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
degree  of  criminality  in  an  individual  per- 
son. Any  thing  so  extraordinary,  so  ano- 
malous, as  the  degree  of  criminality  in  en 
individual,  he  had  never  heard  proposed 
for  inquiry  in  that  House.  He  had  always 
expressed,  when  inquiries  of  certain  kinds 
were  proposed,  how  cautious  the  House 
should  be  in  tradeing  on  judicial  grounds. 
Judicial  inquiries  could  never  be  conduct- 
ed by  that  House,  either  with  honour  to 
itself,  or  success  in  eliciting  (ruth.    What 

{lowers  had  that  House  for  the  purpose  of 
udicial  in<]^uiry  ?  Was  there  any  thing  of 
$0  little  weight  as  evidence  given  either  at 
the  bar,  or  before  a  committee  of  that 


House  ?  In  every  other  court  there  was 
a  power  essential  to  the  eliciting  of  truth. 
There  was  a  power  of  receiving  evidence 
under  the  sanction  of  God's  presence,  and 
the  responsibility  of  an  oath.  The  consti- 
tution, wisely  as  he  conceived,  denied  that 
power  to  that  House  and  their  committees. 
The  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  when  it  derived 
the  power  of  examining  an  oath,  taasht 
them  that  they  ought  not  to  meddle  with 
matters  which  could  only  be  Investigated 
by  the  most  solemn  investigation.  Was 
there  no  law  to  be  applied  to  this  inquiry  i 
Was  there  do  tribunal  in  this  country  > 
Was  the  worthy  alderman  driven  from  the 
natural  tribunal  for  trying  such  charges  f 
What  prevented  this  individual  from  Mng 
nrosecuted  as  all  others  were  prosecuted? 
He  understood  that  the  worthy  aldermaa 
had  applied  to  a  doble  lord,  and  had  been 
so  far  refused  as  that  the  noble  lord  would 
give  no  countenance  to  the  prosecution* 
But  was  every  individual  who  indicted  a 
man  to  ask  the  secretary  of  state  to  give 
his  sanction?  It  was  a  miserable  state 
of  the  country,  if  a  minister  of  state  must 
give  his  previous  sanction  to  ewerj  indict* 
ment.  Why  did  not  those  whose  state- 
ments had  been  read  make  their  deposi- 
tions before  a  magistrate?  Depositions 
they  could  not  be  called ;  and  for  any  aa« 
thority  or  weight  which  ought  to  be  at- 
tached to  them;  he  looked  upon  diem 
only  as  so  much  waste  paper.  Tbey  had 
no  authority  which  the  House  could 
admit.  It  was,  he  conceived,  not  a  litde 
singular,  that  the  hon.  alderman  had  talk- 
ed all  through  of  Edwards,  as  the  insti- 
gator of  those  plots,  vet  he  never  men- 
tioned a  word  of  any  body  else.  It  was 
rather  a  little  surprising  that  a  person  of 
his  great  actimen  could  not  have  con- 
ceiv^  that  these  atrocious  proceedings 
might  not  have  been  the  resnlt  of  a  con- 
spiracy. Was  it '  nothing  that  others 
should  have  entered  into  the  horrid 
scheme,  or  was  the  only  guilty  person 
Edwards  ?  For  his  own  part,  be  beUeved 
that  some  of  those  men  wtio  were  not  tried 
were  notorious  as  having  been  concerned 
in  the  plot,  and  deeply  implicated,  though 
not  perhaps  in  the  same  degree  of  guilt  as 
their  unfortunate  companions,  who  had 
laid  down  their  lives  in  expiation  of  their 
crimes.  When  this  was  so,  then,  how 
could  the  hon.  alderman  have  omitted  to 
mention  that  Edwards  was  akme  gallt|r  in 
this  plot  ?  Did  the  hon.  alderman  think, 
by  his  motion,  that  a  committee  of  th^ 
House  was  fai  the  oature  of  a  grand  jury. 
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«id  ooiild  find  a  bill  >  If  h*  did,  be  beld 
an  opttion  at  to  the  fanctievitf  of  Use 
House,  whieb  was  difkjreM^  he  believedy 
from  Uiat  of  every  other  member  is  it. 
The  next  point  to  which  be  begged  the 
attentton  of  the  Hotse  was,  whether  the 
case  stated  by  the  hon«  aldermaii  was  one 
of  such  immediate  ui^eocy  as  called  tipon 


gaUsDt  gtaeral  had  complained  that  the 
gOTernment  was  supported  by  the  system 
of  spies;  but  in  the  deprared  state  of  the 
present  times,  when  men  of  such  san- 
guinary dispositions  were  abroad,  when 
such  plots  were  embraced,  not  by  one  or 
two,  but  by  a  considerable  nnmber,  was  it 
not   necessary  that  government   should 


the  House  to  take  upon  itself  the  functions  4  have  recourse  to  the  agency  of  spies  ?  Ho 


of  the  courts  of  law  ^  Were  there  faggots 
placed  in  the  chamber  below  them,  and 
erery  thing  prepared  to  Mow  them  up  to- 
morroW)  unless  tliey  came  to  a  decision 
that  night  ?  Did  the  hon.  skierman  think 
that  the  danger  was  now  existing — that 
the  plot  was  rail  going  on—- and  that  the^ 
were  now  called  upon  for  some  eztiaordi- 
aary  Interference  r  If  not,  why  was  this 
sudden  interference  demanded?  He  (Mr. 
Bankes)  did  not  deny  that  Edwards  was 
implicated  in  guilt,  but  the  othefs  who 
acted  with  him  were  not  less  soi  but, 
however  atrocious  the  plot,  he  thought  it 
was  shaken  at  the  present  moment,  and 
that  no  danger  could  now  be  feared  from 
if.  What,  then,  was  the  object  of  the 
hon»  alderman  in  making  this  motion? 
Was  it  that  Edwards  shookl  be  brought 
to  justice  as  a  traitor  to  bis  country,  or  to 
those  associates  to  whom  it  would  seem 
he  was  more  bound  }  This  could  not  be 
his  object ;  for  by  his  own  admission,  be 
wooU  not  have  him,  or  any  man  punished 
with  death  for  that  or  any  other  crime 
except  murder.  The  hon.  alderman 
wished  that  thu  man  should  be  sent  out 
of  the  country ;  but  this  cAjecc  would  be 
attained  without  his  motion,  and  that  ac* 
eordine  to  bis  own  statement.  The  gallant 
general  too,  who  seconded  the  n»otion, 
who  had  come  fresh  tfotn  a  land  where 
dreadful  executions  were  held  in  ablior* 
Fence,  had  described  that  every  body 
from  Calais  to  London  was  shocked  at  the 
circumstance  that  Edwards  was  not  put 
into  the  witness  box  on  the  trials.  Now, 
suppose  the  House  consented  tea  com- 
mittee, could  that  circumstance  form  any 
part  dT  their  in^iry,  or  was  it  intendei^ 
chat  this  ^lould  be  a  particular  instruction 
to  themf  If  that  were  intended,  it  would 
show  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  of  the 
motion:  for  it  would  only  in  this  shape 
amount  to  this— ths«  the  law  officers  of 
the  CrOwn  were  to  be  examined  as  to 
why  they  had  not  pot  this  man,  Edwards, 
into  the  witness  box  tcbe  examined.  The 
prbposftioiK-  was^  in  his  opinion,  of  a  nature 
soo  absurd  to  waste  fbr  a  moment  the 
f rai^iottl  Yilne  of'the  House  upon  tt.    The 


conceived  that  a  good  government  in 
such  times  required  the  use  of  spies,  and 
he  cared  not  how  much  this  opinion  ex- 
posed bim  to  misrepresentation.  Would 
It  be  l^eld  by  anjr  man,  that  the  intelli- 
gence commmnnicsted  by  an  informer 
was  to  be  scouted  when  it  refemd  to  the 
safety  of  the  state  f  What  would  the 
hon.  alderman  say  if  a  gang  of  robber 
had  laid  a  plot  to  plunder  bis  bouse  and 
attack  his  wnnily,  and  information  of  the 
intended  attack  were  communicated  by 
one  of  the  party  i  Would  he  say  to  him, 
'<  Go,  you  are  as  bad  as' the  rest;  you 
deserve  no  credit,  and  onaht  to  be  punish* 
ed."  Would  the  hoo«  alderman  say  this, 
and,  after  having  dismissed  bis  informant, 
go  supinely  and  stupidly  to  sleep  ?  He 
was  certain  that  no  man  would  act  so-in« 
cautiously  t  and  were  the  House  to  be 
told  that  less  care  was  to  be  taken  for 
the  public  than  for  an  individual?  The 
hon.  aldertnan  was  a  nsagistrate ;  and,  as 
such,  did  he  not  know  that  the  principle 
of  the  law  encouraged  men  to  discover  the 
guilt  of  those  with  whom  they  were  asso- 
ciated in  criooe?  Was  not  the  de-^ 
tection  of  crime,  and  the  pimishment 
of  the  guilty  very  frequently  brought 
about  by  sucb  means  ?  Why,  then,  should 
he  condemn  that  which  was  in  daily  prac« 
tice,  and  the  utility  of  which*  had  been  so 
long  experienced?  There  was  a  great 
man,  a  magistrate  of  ancient  times,  and  of 
another  country— «l)e  certainly  did  not 
mean  to  compare  him  to  the  hon.  alderman 
— ^whose  vigilance  and  integrity  had  saved 
his  country  from  a  most  foul  conspiracy- 
He  had  a  difibrent  of^nion  from  that  en- 
tertained by  the  hon.  alderman  on  the 
subject  of  getting  information  from  some 
of  the  guilty  parties.  Whatever  other  opi- 
nions might  be  entertained  of  that  great 
man  (Cicero),  there  would  be,  he  be- 
lieved, but  one  on  bis  conduct  on  that  oo» 
casion.  He  had  not  hesitated  to  seek  and 
receive  information,  from  the  courtesan 
Fulvta,  of  Cataline's  designs ;  and  the  am- 
bassadors  of  the  Allobroges  be  encouraged 
to  continue  to  attend  the  meetlnffs  of  tite 
conspirators)    in   order   that   Aeir   de- 
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mgaM  might  be  more  fully  ditcorered^— « 
<*  Legatif  pr8ecipit«  ut  stadium  coo- 
jurattonis  ▼ehementer  simulent ;  CKteros 
adeant :  beue  polHceantur,  deotque  operami 
ut  eos  quam  maxume  maoifettov  babeant." 
Such  was  the  conduct  of  that  great  ukan 
and  excellent  magistrate:  and  it  was  a 
conduct  for  which  he  had  ne?er  been  ac- 
cused by  the  lovers  of  their  country.  In 
conclusion,  the  hon.  gentleman  again  ex- 
pressed that  he  saw  no  ground  whatever 
for  accedinff  to  the  present  motion. 

Mr.  HMoute  adoressed  the  House  for 
the  first  time,  as  fpUows  ^-^ 

Mr.  Speaker ;  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon 
me  to  state  shortly  my  reasons  for  voting 
for  a  motion  which «  as  it  has  been  cha- 
racteriaed  as  senseless,  stupid,  and  absurd, 
cannot,  it  appears^  be  supported  without 
some  excuse ;  and  in  so  domg,  I  am  aware 
that  it  is  necessary  to  intreat  the  House 
to  grant  to  me  the  indulgence  usually  be- 
stowed upon  a  young  member.  Indeed  I 
cannot  conceal  from  myself— I  cannot  con* 
ceal  from  others^that  these  are  peculiar 
circumstances  attending  my  position  here, 
which  make  il  more  than  commonly  re- 
quisite to  lay  claim  to  the  patience,  the 
attention,  and  even  the  candour  of  the 
House,  whilst  I  endeavour  to  explaio  my 
sentiments  upon  a  question  on  which  sucn 
division  of  opinion  seems  likely  to  prevail 
[Hear,  hear!].  My  embarrassment  is 
increased  also,  since  I  venture  to  oppose 
a  gentleman  of  experience  so  tried,  and 
of  character  so  high,  both  in  this  House 
and  in  the  country,  as  the  hon.  member 
who  has  just  sat  down,  and  has  given  opi- 
nions so  diametrically  opposite  to  those 
which  I  venture  to  entertain*  But,  unless 
I  am  mistaken  in  every  point  of  view  in 
which  I  have  been  able  to  consider  this 
subject — unless  I  am  totally  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish between  right  and  wronff— unless 
I  have  mis-read  aU  the  records  of  this 
House  and  of  the  country,  this  question 
is  such  as  an  English  House  of  Commons 
uot  only  should  not  reject  without  exami- 
nation, but  is  bound  seriously  to  entertain. 
The  hon.  member  has  told  us,  that  this 
House  should  not  middle  with  the  cri- 
minal jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  law. 
The  position,  generally  speaking,  may  be 
admitted — tor  who  does  not  see  that 
much  mischief  must  ensue  from  the  in- 
terference of  the  makers  with  the  admi- 
nistrators of  the  laws?  And  yet  it  ia  un- 
deniable that  there  are  many  precedents 
for  this  interference— it  is  undeniable  that 
the  House  of  Commqos  has,  ia  various 


instabees,  not  only  instituted  prosecu- 
tiolM,  but  has  assamod  all  the  functions  of 
a  court  of  justice.  We  are  told  that  the 
proceeding  here  would  be  too  aummary— 
that  we  should  be  acting  as  if  we  couki 
administer  an  oath,  when  it  is  notorious 
we  have  not  that  power-^that  we  ehould 
be  taking  upon  ourselves  to  proceed  in  a 
tcrimiaal  matter*  Let  me  ask  the  hon. 
member,  let  me  ask  the  House^Hw  par* 
liament  never  proceeded  summarily,  aye, 
much  more  summarily  than  is  now  pro*' 
posed  by  the  worthy  alderman  ?  Let  me 
ask,  has  this  House  never  acted  as  if  it 
would  examine  upon  oath<— baa  it  never 
proceeded  without  the  pains  of  taking 
even  simple  evidence  upon  many  an  im- 
portant question  ?  Let  me  asky  are  there 
no  instances  in  which  the  members  of  thia 
House  have  dothed  themselvef  with  the 
attributes  and  power  of  courts  of  law,  and 
hare  assumed  to  themselves  a  criminal 
jurisdiction,  and  inflicted  punishment 
without  a  single  solemnity,  or  the  observ- 
ance of  the  moat  ordinary  forms  ?  [[Hear, 
hear !]  I  think  I  could  suggest  a  case  in 
which  sentence  has  been  passed  here  upon 
an  absent  individual,  not  only  without 
the  trial,  but  witliout  the  citation  of  tbe^ 
accused;  but  I  am  too  personally  con- 
cerned in  the  transaction  to  wbiph  I  allude 
to  enlarge  upon  this  topics  I  will  only 
observe,  that  the  House  in  that  instance 
did  invest  itself  with  the  authority  of  the 
legal  tribunals  of  the  country,  and  did  so 
for  the  purpose  of  self-vindication.  Shall 
it  then  now  refuse  to  interfere  in  behalf 
of  the  people  when  the  object  demanded 
is  not  punishment,  but  merely  inquiry? 
Permit  me  also  to  remark,  that  th^se  in* 
quiries  are  now  refused  when  it  is  asserted 
that  there  exist  machinations  against  the 
government.  On  such  an  occasion  depo- 
sitioiu,  with  or  without  name,  cominf^ 
from  parties  either  <kf  no  character  or  in- 
terested in  their  own  allegations,  are 
readily  received  and  made  the  materials 
for  examination  by  secret  conHnittees, 
and  for  enactment  against  the  liberties  of 
our  countrymen,  will  it  not,  then,  be 
indecent  to  refuse  to  look  into  an  alleged 
conspiracy  against  the  peace  and  the  bap* 
piness  of  the  people  ?  Shall  we  who  ate 
so  ready  to  protect  the  ministers,  do  no- 
thing to  defend  the  subjects  of  the  Crown? 
SH^r,  hear !]  We  are  told,  indeed^  that 
is  is  not  the  proper  place  for  the  invos- 
tigation;  because  what  is  proposed  to  be 
done  here  may  be .  dooe  eisewberOb  B«it 
it  is  but  too  dear  that  unleia  aoaiethii^  ia 
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done  here*  nothing  will  be  done .  any 
where.  Has  not  the  worthy  alderman 
assured  us  that  the  affidavits  Aow  offered 
tothe-  Housey  have  been  carried  to  th^ 
secretary  of  state  for  the  hume  depart- 
inent^>and  that  the  answer  received  from 
that  noble  personage  was  such  as  to  pre- 
clude all  hope  of  further  investigation  in 
that  quarter  r  1  would  intreat  the  House 
to  look  at  the  difference  of  the  conduct 
which  is  recommended  as  being  so  salu- 
tary nowy  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  assembly  proceeded  on  the  occasion 
to  which  I  have  before  alluded.  The 
hon.  member  for  Corfe  Castle  has  ridi- 
culed the  danger  to  which  the  schemes 
of  Edwards  might  expose  this  House. 
**  Whi^,"  says  he,  **  are  we  undermined 
—are  we  treading  on  barrels  of  gunpow- 
der-*can  nothing  save  us  from  destruc* 
tion  but  a  summary  effort  to  arrest  the 
accused  author  of  so  much  meditsted  mis- 
chief ?"  Why,  Sir,  the  charge  is,  that  the 
instruments  for  destroying  this  House 
were  actoaUj  prepared;  and  yet  the  hon. 
member  ridicules  all  attempts  at  punish- 
ment or  prevention.  Mow  let  me  recall 
to  the  hon.  member  the  dreadful  alarms, 
the  prompt  proceedings  adopted  against 
the  author  of  a  pamphlet  in  which  it 
seemed  possible  tluit  some  reconimenda- 
tions  to  a  dispersion  of  this  House  paight 
be  found.'  Here  was  no  plot^no  gre- 
nades—no mischief  either  done  or  medi- 
tated; but  though  this  Edwards  is  to  walk 
at  large,  the  author  of  a  single  passage 
of  disputable  meaning  is  to  be  sent  to 
prison,  without  trial  and  without  citation. 

The  principal  reason  which  induces  me 

to  vote  for  this  motion  is,  that  it  involves 

interests  not  partial  hut  universal,   and 

deeply  afiects  the  whole  people  of  this 

great  country,    I  do  think,  sir,  that  the 

language  familiar  in  the  'mouths  of  hon. 

members  is  such  as  to  make  it  suspected 

that  we  do  not  legislate  for  the  nation  at 

large  so  much  as  for  individuals.    When  I 

first  took  my  seat  in  this  assembly  I  heard 

im  hon.  member  say  that  the  first  duty  of 

the  government  was  **  to  reduce  the  peo- 

pie.**    Such  was  the  expression  of  the 

lion,  mover  of  the  answer  to  the  king's 

speech  at  the  beginning  of  the  session, 

and  similar  phrasea  have  often  struck,  and 

1  nugr  aay,  offended  my  ears  since  that 

iiocaaioo.    I  am  sure  that  such  language 

■last  induce  a  belief  out  of  doors,  that 

tbere  is  a  distinction  to  be  made  between 

the  governors  and  the  governed ;  and,  to 

my  mind,  «e  cannot  have  a  better  oppor- 

VOL.  I. 


tunity  than  the  present  of  showing  that 
we  are  .actuated  by  no  selfish  motives,  but 
are  ready  to  do  our  duty  by  our  country, 
and  to  promote  the  interests  of  all.  On 
this  occasion  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
showing  that  we  are  alive  not  only  to 
the  actual  danger,  but  to  the  very  suspi- 
cions .of  the  people,  .It  is  indubitable 
that  a  very  general  opinion  prevails  as  to 
the  share  which  some  persons  connected 
with  the  government  may  have  had  with 
this  wretched  miscreant.  1  shall  not  say 
that  the  government  is  guilty — I  shall 
not  say  that  the  government  is  innocent : 
I  am  wholly  ignorant  of  the  transaction : 
but  I  know  that  there  is  a  very  general 
feeling  abroad  that  the  plot  for  which  the 
unfortunate  men  have  lately  suffered,  has 
been  got  up  by  the  agents  of  our  police 
departments.  This  feeling,  whether  well- 
founded  or  not,  makes  an  enquiry  neces- 
sary—the people  neither  will  be  nor  ought 
to  be  satisfied  without  it.  They  will  not 
be  satisfied  when  they  are  told  that  in- 
formers and  spies  are  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of.  the  government.  And 
here,  Sir,  permit  me  to  express  my  as- 
tonishment that  in  this  assembly,  in  a 
British  House  of  Commons,  dectrincs 
should  have  been  preached,  which  may 
have  been  acted  upon,  I  cqnfess,  but 
which  were  n^ver  recommended  by  any 
body  of  men,  in  any  country,  until  now, 
—doctrines,  worthy  the  institutions  of  the 
Dominicans,  hut  totally  incompatible  with 
the  rights,  the  happiness,  and  even  the 
paorality  of  the  people.  Had  those  doc- 
trines come  merely  from  the  official  de- 
fenders of  all  state  practices,  I  should  not 
have  been  surprised  so  much ;  but  I  am 
indeed  astounded  when  I  hear  them  pro- 
ceed from  the  lips  of  the  hon.  aod  learned 
gentleman  below  me  ^Mr,  Brougham), 
who  has  been  so  long  distinguished  in  the 
struggles  for  freedom,  and  has  identified 
his  name  with  so  many  great  exertions  in 
behalf  of  the  happiness  of  mankind.. 

As  to  the  quotations  made  by  the  ho- 
nourable meDU)er  for  Corfe  Castle— and 
the  practice  of  ancient  times,  I  think  the 
honourable  member  has  dealt  rather  un- 
fairly with  Cicero*  It  is  true  that  wh^n 
that  great  man  found  out  that  there  ex« 
isted  a  profligate  machination  against  the 
liberties  of  Rome,  he  made  use  of  the  in- 
formation of  a  woman  and  of  certain  fo- 
reign ambassadors,  and  advised  them  to 
appear  to  enter  into  the  nefarious  scheme 
<— but  the  scheme  was  formed  before,  I 
do  not  find  that  Cicero  employed  the  lady 
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upon  the  importance  of  their  intolllgenoe 
—what  thejr  get  it  meatared  by  what  tliey 
bring— 4f  they  do  not  find  a  ploti  they 
mutt  mal^e  one,  or  th^  matt  aaopt  tome 
other  mode  of  llfing.  Such  men  moat,  by 
the  oatare  of  their  undertaking,  lie  not 
only  inttigatort  bat  active  inttigatora.  If 
ther  come  amoneat  thote  engaged  in  bad 
deti^,  their  silence  woold  mal^ethem 
tutpiciout,  and  they  will  effect  the  mone 
warmth  because  they  feel  lett.  I  hope, 
Sir,  we  have  heard  spiet  defended  for  the 
last  time  in  this  House.  1  hope  thatsacli 
a  system  will  be  discouraged,  by  the  Houac 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  worthy  al-* 
derman.  By  so  doin^,  this  assembly  will 
show  that  it  sympathises  with  the  people 
in  condemning  a  practice  which  no  good 
goremment  can  require  or  ought  to  tote* 
rate    [Cheers]. 

Mr.  Butterworik  stated  to  the  House, 
that  one  individual  who  had  been  seduced 
into  the  late  plot,  not  by  Edwards,  but  by 
one  of  his  own  neiffhbours  fin  conse* 
quence  of  reading  seditious  publications), 
and  who  bore  a  good  character  thereto* 
ibre,  had  repented  of  his  conduct ;  and 
having  communicated  his  situatton  to  a 
friend  of  his,  his  friend  advised  htm  to  go 
before  a  magistrate  and  disdoaeall  he 
knew  ofthe  transactions.  Havinabeen  intro- 
duced to  hhn  (Mr.  BOiandftanklydisclMed 
the  whole  of  what  he  knew;  he  (Mr.  B.) 
brouehthim  before  a  magistrate ;  but  so 
terrified  was  he,  diat  he  would^'not  on  any 
account,  allow  his  name  to  be  disdosed-^it 
was  notdisclosed.  Havine  been  apprised  of 
the  present  motion  he  (B1?.B.)8ent  forhtm, 
that  day  and  asked  him  whetherheknew  Ed« 
wards  ?  He  replied,  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  Edwards  since  the  execution  of  Tbn* 
tlewood  and  his  companions.  One  ofthe 
persons  implicated  in  Uiat  transaction  had 
reminded  him  that  Edwards attended'some 
of  the  early  meetings,  but  he  did  not  aee 
him  attend  any  of  the  late  meetings  of 
the  conspirators.  He  (Mr.  B.)  askc3  the 
man  whether  it  was  necessary  that  such  a 
person  as  Edwards  should  persuade  to 
acts  of  violence  ?  He  replied  by  saving 
'*  do  you  suppose  we  were  children  r*-* 
The  men  engaged  were  men  of  ftrmness 
and  understanding,  and  they  wei^  moat 
desperate  in  the  business ;  at  one  of  their 
meetings  it  was  observed,  that  the  aer^ 
vants  of  the  ministers  were  not  involved 
in  their  masters'  guilty  and  tbereibre 
ought  not  to  be  murdered ;  but  the  pro* 
posal  to  spare  the  servants  waa  oppoaed» 
as  it  was  said  to  be  sometimes  neetliaiT 


or  the  Allobroges  to  make  the  plot. 
[Cheen.l  I  wm  si^  nothing  of  the  ex- 
treme aptkude  of  comparing  theLencdi-^ 
the  Cethegi-Mmd  the  first  noMea  of  Rome 
with  the  wretched  men  whoae  inaignifi- 
cance  makes  it  almost  impossible  that  dtey 
should  either  contemplate  or  complete  a 
treason.  But  since  we  have  heard  of  the 
ancients,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that 
their  practice  and  their  principles  are  not 
to  be  Quoted  in  favour  of  this  extraordi- 
nary doctrine.  The  bioerapher  of  the 
Cssars  does  indeed  record  the  existence 
of  spies  and  informers,  but  he  reckons  it 
"  inter  adverta  temporunT  and  he  adds, 
speakinff  of  Titus,  that  he  ordered  such 
criminals  to  be  publicly  scourged,  to  be 
exposed  in  the  amphitheatres— >and  to  be 
banished  to  the  most  rugged  and  barren 
islands  of  the  empire.  The  emperor 
Constaniine — I  hope  the  House  will  excuse 
this  pedantry  which  is  not  to  be  attributed 
to  roe  so  much  as  to  the  honourable  geo- 
tleomn  who  has  thrown  down  his  gjove  in 
this  ancient  mode  of  warfare  [Hear, 
hear!]— The  emperor  Constantino,  I  say, 
dealt  still  more  severely  with  spies  and 
informers,  for  he  put  them  to  death.  The 
hatred  to  spies  was  not,  however,  confined 
to  the  best  dt  the  Ceesars — even  the  worst 
discountenanced  that  odious  system.  Ca- 
ligula proclaimed  *«he  had  no  ears  for  in- 
formers,** and  Domitmn  himself  was  heard 
to  remark,  <«  Princcps  qui  delatorei  H(m 
eastigaty  irritat**  I  nnd  no  advocate  for 
these  principles  of  government  in  modem 
times — not  even  Machiavel  himself  re- 
tommends  the  employment  of  these  aban- 
doned characters,  except,  indeed,  he  may 
be  said  to  allude  to  them  where  he  says 
that  **  in  some  cases  a  prince  must  have 
recourse  to  the  service  not  only  of  men 
but  of  brutes.'*  Montesquieu  will  not 
allow  of  the  ernployment  of  spies  even  in 
a  monarchy;  "for"  says  he,  <<  the  infamy  of 
the  person  sufficiently  denotes  the  infamy 
of  the  thing.*'  What  is  true  of  a  mo- 
narchy is  surely  true  of  a  common- 
wealth, and  ours  is  a  commonwealth,— 4it 
least  king  James  the  first  called  it  so;  and 
when  the  honourable  member  for  Corfe 
Castle  said  no  good  government  could  go 
on  without  spies,  be  should  have  said  no 
had  government,  and  then  I  woold  have 
agreed  with  him.  The  learned  gentleman 
below  me  has  endeavoured  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  an  instigator  and  a  moj. 
But  I  would  ask,  can  there  bea  ttiy  with- 
out an  instigator  ?  The  very  subsistence 
of  such  unprincipled  niiscreants  depends 
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|l»t  Ite  inooeept  shoold  |Mriib  with  dM 
gutl^  He  mtd  he  wet  utterlj  •hoeked 
•t  ikie  idea  that  eueh  a  motiea  at  that  he* 
fore  the  UoaseaboaU  have  been  made; 
Im»  kaear  not  what  might  haTO  been  the 
motives  of  the  worthy  alderman  in  bring- 
iog  it  fbrw'ardf  but  he  suppoftd  they  were 
tlM  9Mmt  flMidvet  as  those  that  induced^  him 
to  iBtnMle  OB  Ae  h»t  monents  of  Thistle* 
woed—41  prooeediog  which  appeared  to 
liiai  te  be  devoid  of  common  feehng.  For 
himself,  lie  was  as  little  connected  with  mi- 
nisters as  anv  bmb  in  that  House,  but  he 
Shooffht  It  only^  an  aot  of  justice  to  state  to 
the  Hoose,  with  sespect  to  this  traasao* 
two,  what  fell  under  iiis  iaMnediate  obser* 
▼alieik  fipeechos  and  publications  of  an 
iaHiiawmtiiry  idad,  addicssed  to  the  worst 
passions  of  the  peopK  *^  uced  them  from 
tiieir  duty,  and  caused  them  diaturbanoes 
wkieh  werem  asnch  to  be  dsalored. 

Mr.  HiMir  expressed  himself  surprised 
that  the  hon.  member  who  had  last 
apeken  eonld  impute  such  improper  mo- 
tivca  la  the  hoa*  siderawn  who  had  intro«- 
dncnd  this  questsoa*  The  conduct  of  that 
worthy  alderman  wm  m  upright  and  pro- 
per m  that  of  the  hoo«  member  himseU; 
«r  any  other  memberiaihat House.  The 
aldermaB  had  acted  in  situations 
that  canduct  wm  tried—In  a  sitaa* 
which  he  (Mr.  Butteroorth)  had  not 
iia,  and  he  wm  always  found  husuioe- 
ly  attentive  to  oH  its  datim.  Wm  it  to  be 
catted  a  crime  in  him  to  endeavour  to 
ooamat  truth?  He  conceived  it  wm  not, 
and  that  die  objection  of  the  honourable 
aneniier  amoonSed  to  nothing  at  alL^^ 
it  wm  too  much  to  attribute  improper 
anotivm  to  an  hon  member  for  an  atteaipt 
•to  come  at  the  truth.  fHmr,  hmr!  and 
laoghter  from  the  ministerial  benches.] 
^Zentlenien  tnigfat  bugh  if  they  pleamd. 
He  waa,  however,  sorry  to  findauch  a  dis- 
moaitioQ  on  the  pcerant  occssion*-*- 
It  wm  difeent  when  any  matter  wm 
hnooght  forwaid  in  which  ministers  were 
fatemsted;  then  they  were  all  ear,  and 
fpnpo  evety  alteatiott.  He  could  not  con- 
cern why  the  House  should  refme  ia- 
<qairjr  on  this  important  qumtion.  la  an 
io&ml  despatch  from  the  government  of 
Bengal  it  wm  atated,  in  strong  terms,  that 
there  wm  the  amplmt  evidence  to  proic 
^hat  a  peisoo,  employed  m  a  spy  had  de- 
vised the  reiihery  and  marder  of  which  he 
convicted  the  unhappy  petson 
luoedbv  his  instigations.  Tbb 
hadahown  mat  Edwards, 
hyJashrothar,  hadhraught 


aa  iadiaidusl  to  a  fmrtiouhHr  spot,  in  order 
that  at  a  oeneenient  time  they  might 
poanne  upon  turn,  andireceive  tlie  money 
to  which  lus  convietion  would  entitle 
thoak  Wm  a  motion  for  inquiry  into 
sacb  a  cfroumstaace  a  fit  object  for  the 
ridioule  of  the  hen.  gentleman?  He 
would  my  that  the  abject  wm  laudable, 
and  he  would  ask  whether  Edwards  wm 
aot  now  about  to  withdrsw,  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  money  which  he  had  gamed  by 
his  wicked  practtom?  He  must  again 
protmt  against  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
messber— that  bis  hon.  friend  wm  a  roan 
dead  to  the  feelings  of  humanity.  The 
moment  at  which  timm  questions  which 
the  hon.  gentleman  censuved  so  strongly 
were  put,  wm  a  moment  of  the  utmost 
importaocei^  The  person  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  wm  about  to  appmr  Im^- 
fore  hisGod,  to  amwer  for  all  the  good  and 
idl  tlie  evil  thathe  had  done;  and  if,  un- 
der such  eircomstancm,  he  wished  to  make 
any  reparation  to  society  for  the  injury  he 
had  done  it,  the  only  means  by  which  he 
oooU  make  leparatioa  wm  by  a  disclosure 
of  the  truth,  la  the  qumtions  propound- 
ed en  that  occasion  by  his  hon.  friend 
there  wm  not  one  weid  which  could  be 
oonsideved  blameable;  mid  if  the  hon. 
gentleman  mw  any  thing  improper  in  any 
of  thom  questions,  he  (Mr.  Hume),  m 
an  hon.  gentleman  behind  him  had  mid, 
must  impute  his  own  inability  to  view 
them  in  the  same  light,  to  some  peculiar 
eidiqutty  or  distortion  of  vision.  As  to 
what  had  been  said  by  the  hon.  gentleman 
about  the  sptechm  in  that  Houm  having 
been  productive  of  harm,  he  would  my, 
in  reply,  that  truth  could  never  be  ren- 
dereo  dangerous  by  publicitv.  It  wm  ra- 
ther the  supprewion  of  truth,  and  the  m- 
oiet  arts  of  spies,  that  did  injury  to  the 
public  If  tne  cme  of  this  individual 
were  auch  m  it  had  been  reprmented,  and 
had  been  so  triuamhantly  received,  con- 
cedmeiit  wm  not  for  his  benefit;  but  in- 
qaik^  arm  what  he  should  court,  and  what 
ministers  should  promote.  But,  to  return 
to  the  question ;  he  arould  mk  what  had 
led  to  themtmtrophe  winch  had  been  lately 
witnessed?  This  question  brought  them 
to  the  spring  and  source  of  all  the  evil... 
Thistlewood  dedared  that  he  was  first  led 
tO'tiunkof  thiscoospinicy,  and  to  form 
the  {dan  for  exeoutinff  it,  in  consequence 
of  ministers  faaviBg  done  what  the  hon. 
messbor  now  seoommended,  namely,  hav- 
ing crushed  inquiry  bto  a  subject  on 
which  the  vaico  #f  ahnost  all  the  nation 
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olber  cfseii  at  weU  asia  pkiU  agateit  tlie 
itata,  to  hear  penons  oonvicted  of  Crimea, 
go  out  of  the  world  affirmiiig  that  thej 
were  ionocent;    and  that  the  witiieaaea 


called  for  an  inveatigation.  Hie  lesuk  of 
that  refufa!  had  been,  Uiatthe  diacontent 
of  the  poblf c  had  increaied,  and  thti  plot 
had  been  formed.  And|  no  doubt,  more 
plots  of  the  same  Idnd  were  forthcomni^» 
for  in  his  conscience,  he  believed  that  mi- 
nisters had  been  acquainted  with  the  con- 
sptracj  of  Thistlewood  and  his  associates 
for  a  considerable  time  before  it  was  sup- 
pressed by  their  arrest.  This  oonTiction 
was  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  an  indi* 
▼idual,  but  a  short  time  before  destitute 
of  all  means,  had  been  supplied  with  mo- 
ney and  with  arms— some  of  those  arms 
bearing  the  royal  mark.  The  public  wish- 
ed to  know  from  whom  that  individual  had 
received  this  money  and  those  arms,  nor 
would  they  be  satis6ed  till  these  circum- 
stances were  explained.  All  that  was 
wished  by  the  present  motion  was,  not  to 
criminate,  but  to  inquire  (as  had  been  fre- 
quently done  by  parliament  on  other  oc- 
casions^ whether  there  were  any  grounds 
for  instituting  criminal  proceedings. 

Mr,  JV^n  said,  that  for  the  number  of 
years  that  he  had  sat  in  the  House,  he  had 
never  heard  a  motion  brought  forward  on 
such  extraordinary  grounds  as  the  present, 
unless  it  was,  indeed,  the  former  motion 
of  the  hon.  alderman  to  proceed  aesinst 
an  individual  for  a  breach  of  privdege, 
(which  consisted  in  a  plan  to  blew  up  we 
House;  on  which  ground,  he  supposed, 
Guy  Fawkes  must  Sko  have  been  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  privilege.  It  had  been 
said;  thai  in  similar  cases,  when  his  ma» 
jesty's  ministers  had  to  complain  of  ma- 
chinations against  themselves,  similar 
committees  had  been  appointed.  He  had 
never  heard  of  any  such  committees  ap- 
pointed on  account  of  machinations  against 
the  ministers— they  were  not  appointed 
to  gratify  the  curiosity*  of  the  pubUc,  but 
always,  as  fiir  as  his  experience  went,  to 
Jay  the  ground  of  legislative  proceedings. 
Who  were  the  witnesses  in  this  case? 
Men,  no  one  of  whom  had  done  the  duty 
of  loyal  subjects,  and  given  information 
4>f  the  nefarious  designs  which  had  been 
unbosomed  to  them.  It  was  said  this 
did  not  lessen  the  guilt  of  Edwards,  but 
did  it  not  lessen  their  credibility  ?  The 
case  was,  there  was  a  plot,  of  which  this 
person  had  given  information.  Was  it 
not  likely  that  those  who  were  implicated 
in  that  plot  and  not  tried,  would,  out  of 
policy,  as  those  who  were  found  guilty 
■would,  from  revenge,  seek  to  invuidate 
/the  testimony,  and  discredit  the  character 
ib/ the  informer?    Was  it  not  common  in 


who  had  appeared  agaiaat  them  were  the 
real  oftndera  i  The  boo.  geotlenum  who 
had  spoken  that  niaht  for  the  first  time, 
seemed  to  wish  that  the  mtniaters  had 
followed  the  example  of  Htua— scourged 
their  informant  at  the  cart's  tail,  and 
waited  to  see  whether  the  plot  was  exe- 
cuted. Did  that  hon.  gentleman  not  be* 
lieve,  that  if  the  evidence  had  not  bettt 
received,  the  plot  would  not  have  beea 
put  into  execution  i  He  believed  in  bia 
conscience  that  it  would.  But  it  was 
said  there  was  a  diffisrence  between  a  spy 
and  an  instigator.  But  who  were  the 
persons  that  acted  as  spies,  but  men  vi- 
tiated to  the  very  core  ?  He  believed  the 
case  was,  that  few  men  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy with  a  design  to  betray  it;  but 
tliat  faiaving  entered  into  it,  their  courage 
failed  them.  He  thought  tbb  circum- 
stance was  a  aoorce  of  safety  to  the  state, 
and  that  it  could  not  be  too  generally 
known  as  a  fact,  that  those  who  were  thie 
loudest  and  most  active  in  forming  p]ota» 
were  the  first  to  betray  those  whom  they 
had  led  into  them.  Suppose  that  minis- 
ters had  learned  the  existence  of  the  con- 
spiracy from  Edwards,  of  whom  he  knew 
nothing  but  what  he  had  read  In  evidence 
on  the  late  trials,  and  what  he  had  heard 
from  the  worthy  alderman,  were  thej 
therefore  to  refuse  credit  to  his  statement, 
were  they  to  continue  in  confident  secu- 
rity, and  to  take  no  measures  to  detect 
the  guilty  ?  If  after  the  whole  was  dis- 
covered by  those  means,  were  they  thea 
to  refuse  credence  to  Edwards  inform- 
ation? Was  Edwards  to  be  punished? 
The  worthy  alderman  had  said,  that  no 
criminal  ought  to  suifer  capital  punish- 
ment except  in  esses  of  murder;  but 
would  he  contend  that  the  crime  of  high 
treason  was  lower  than  of  murder  ?  He 
did  not  see  what  was  to  be  done  by  the 
motion ;  they  could  not  enter  into  an 
investigation  merely  of  the  character  of 
this  person ;  and  as  he  could  only  have 
given  the  evidence  of  the*  plot  under  a 
promise  of  pardon,  he  supposed  no  one 
would  now  say  that  he  should  be  given 
up  to  punishment.  He  saw  not  a  shadow 
of  argument  to  support  the  motion* 

Mr.  Dentnan  sud,  it  was  impossible  not 
to  observe,  that  the  opinion  which  he  and 
some  of  his  friends  near  him  had  fonned 
en  tbe  subject  before  them  was  diasigreo- 
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•Ue  lo  the  Houses  and  that  the  approba- 
tioD  which  bad  been  beitowed  on  apiea 
in  geveraly  wai  the  ftvoarita  Bentiment  of 
an  Bi^lnlt  Home  of  Commons.  The 
Houae  seemed  lo  look  with  Undness  on 
the  basest  materiak  of  which  the  human 
race  was  composedt  and  in  the  danger 
which  they  were  supposed  to  have  averted 
from  individualB»  to  rorpet  that  ther  sap* 
ped  the  interests  on  which  all  sodaf  com*- 
^  ibrt  rested.  Th^  had  been  told  this  was 
a  novel  mode  of  proceeding,  and  elo* 
quenoCf  pleasantry  and  argnment  had  been 
used  to  overwhelm  the  unfortunate  indi* 
vidoal  who  had  brooght  it  forward.  He 
{Mr.  D.)  saw  nothing  in  it.tbat  was  novel. 
Afker  the  proceedings  in  the  North  a  few 
years  ago,  committees  of  inquiry  had  more 
than  once  been  proposed.  At  times,  this 
firoposal  had  been  seriously  debated ;  at 
times,  met  with  scorn,  but  it  was  never 
thought  repugnant'  to  the  principles 
on  which  the  House  should  proceed. 
Such  motions  bad  been  made  in  conse- 
quence of  the  proceedings  at  Derby  and 
those  at  Manchester;  motions  had  been 
snade  for  committees,  and  among  the  mi- 
noritv  on  all  those  occasions,  was  to  be 
found  sir  S.  RomOly,  a  name  which  could 
never  be  mentioned  without  veneration. 
But  it  was  said  the  present  was  a  different 
case— that  the  motion  regarded  no  system, 
but  merely  tended  to  inquire  whether  or 
no  Edwards  was  a  respectable  man,  and 
whether  the  Crown  lawyers  should  not 
have  called  him  as  a  witness,  and  on  this 
supposition^  the  bon..  member  for  Gorfe 
Castle  had  poured,  out  all  his  pleasantry 
to  overwhelm  the  hon.  alderman  and  the 
gattant  general  by  whom  the  motion  had 
been  seconded.  He-  denied  that  the 
inquiry  was  thus  trivial  and  vain.  It  was 
warranted  bv  the  anal<^  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. When  measures  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  state  had  been  carried  on  so 
far  as  to  call,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  ministers,  for  legislative  measures, 
they  induced  the  House  to  inquire  into 
the  fiicts.  The  House  was  new  called 
upon  to  inquire  into  the  prevalence  of  a 
practice  which  would  once  more  lead  to 
that  necessity  for  their  legislative  inter- 
ference. As  to  the  employment  of  spies, 
the  hon.  member  for  Gorfe  Castle,  who 
had  applied  his  distinguished  historical 
knowledge  to  the  subject,  had  adduced 
an  instance  not  less  apposite  than  familiar 
—the  employment  Of  a  spy  by  Cicero  in 
the  Catiliaanan  conspiracy.  It  was  never 
deoied  diat  cases  might  arise  which  vould 


Justify  the  employment  of  spies,  and  such 
a  case  was  that  when  Rome  was  devoted 
to  rapine,  and  her  citiaens  marked  out  for 
the  victims  of  a  wide-inreadmg  and  for- 
midable conspiracy.  But  the  questioa 
was,  whether  the  present  was  such  a  case? 
The  question  was,  who  had  furnished  the 
conspirators  with  arms ;  who  was  it  that 
had  inflamed  that  misgmded,  and,  he 
would  add,  infamous  man,  Thistlewood, 
on  his  release  from  prison  ?  Was  Uiis  tlie 
necessary  employment  of  a  qpy  or  the 
manu&cture  of  crime  by  the  means  of  an 
accomplice?  IJodid  not  impute  to  the 
ministers  the  intention  of  incidoir  indivi- 
duals to  crime,  but  it  was  vain  for  them 
to  think  of  separating  the  spy  from  Uie 
instigator,  and  by  sending  among  the  dis- 
contented a  man  who  probably  possessed 
money,  something  of  a  better  education, 
or  more  eloquence  or  persuasiveness  than 
the  herd,  tnose  who  had  the  seeds  of 
mischief  in  their  minds,  became  guilty  of 
crimes,  which  but  for  these  seductions 
they  might  hsve  avoided.  By  employing 
such  instruments,  the  ministers  took  upon 
themselves  an  awful  responsibilitv,  when 
they  must  know  that  these  individuals 
would  almost  certainly  create  whst  they 
were  employed  to  detect  and  prevent. 
As  to  the  proof  on  whieh  the  worthy  al- 
derman proceeded,  he  admitted  that  the 
depositions,  either  -of  persons  convicted 
for  crimes,  or  of  those  implicated  in  them, 
were  not  alone  entitled  to  much  weight ; 
but  there  was  enough  evidence  to  call  for 
an-  inquiry.  The  questions  which  the 
worthy  alderman  had  put  to  Thistlewood 
were  in  themselves  useful,  as  the  simple 
answers  as  to  dates  and  places  might  lead 
to  the  detection  of  a  conspiracy  still  more 
infiimous  Uian  that  for  which  he  sufiered— 
As  to  the  question  why  Edwards  had  not 
been  produced  in  court,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  it  was  one  which  should  not  be 
lightly  treated.  It  was^a  duty  on  the  part 
of  the  lawyers  of  the  Crown  to  afford  the 
prisoner  an  opportunity  of  drawing  from 
an  infamous  accomplice  all  the  circum- 
stances which  might  tend  to  their  own 
exculpation,  by  a  severe  cross-examina- 
tion in  open  court.  Would  any  one  say, 
that  the  disclosures  made  by  an  infamous 
witness,  misht  not  produce  an  effect  on 
the  Ci^own  in  the  exercise  of  Its  preroga- 
tive of  mercy  ?  Tlieir  refusal  to  do  this 
made  an  inquiry  necessary,  that  the  coun- 
try might  see  whether,  in  the  case  of  Ed- 
wards, there  was  one  of  those  legitimate 
occasions  for  the  employment  of  spies  in 
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whMi  the  nbUtry  ari|^ht  riieltei-  dMi»- 
iieHvm  under  the  eothonty  of  Cieeray  or 
whether  the  iafemous  per»on  employed  by 
thetn  hed  evereteppedthelioe  of  hie  duty, 
end  leid  aeieep  the  vigileoce  of  the  g^ 
▼emmeiiC*  He  eoehTnot  help  teying, 
from  hie  individual  knowiedge,  he  had 
•trotig  doubts  at  to  the  propriety  of  the 
eondact  of  the  goTemioeDt.  Castles,  he 
beliefed,  was  originaUy  en  accomplioe, 
eod,  if  eO|  was  toteiiy  di6ereot  from  a 
spy ;  but  tiiose  persons  exeoated  at  Derby, 
m  I817»  were,  he  had  not  the  sasailest 
doebty  led  to  the  execetion  of  the  plot  la 
which  they  were  concerned  by  Oliver  who 
was  ensployed  by  goTenMacnt.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say,  that  et  the  time  when 
they  look  arms  and  raised  their  nieeralble 
rebel  vrnVf  which  was  dispersed  by  a  few 
httsaars,  Oliver  w«s  ready  to  join  thean* — 
bet  from  the  information  wnich  he  had 
obtained  at  the  time,  as  counsel  for  the 

C ^setters,  end  which  he  had  subsequently 
lowed  up,  he  had  no  doubt  thet  the 
pretended  mformatton  which  (Miver  gave, 
that  he  was  the  delegate  of  50,000  men, 
bad  the  effect  of  stirring  up  the  persons 
who  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law.  It 
was  asked,  why  the  prisoner's  counsel  had 
not,  in  either  case,  catied  those  spies  as 
wttnessesf  The  fiust  was,  that  by  the 
rules  of  proceeding  in  courts  of  justice, 
the  party  which  called  a  witness  was 
bound  to  take  his  testimony,  such  as  it 
mtft  and  as  those  peiveM,  Edwards  and 
CMiver,  would  take  oare  to  tell  their  story 
pretty  fairij,  they  would,  when  cross-ex* 
amiealion  was  impracticaiUe,  have  thrown 
all  Cbe  weight  of  their  testimony  against 
the  prisoners*  Besides,  in  the  case  ef  the 
trial  at  Derby,  as  Oliver  was  not  concerned 
in  the  overt  acts  of  treason,  to  have  ad- 
duced him  to  speak  to  his  conversations 
vrit^  Bvaodreth  would  only  have  proved 
ttet  the  plan  of  insurrection  was  more 
deeply  laid  than  it  waslfae  prisoner's  busi- 
ness to  contend  it  was.  Bitt,  in  the  re- 
cent oase  at  the  Old  Bailey,  the  name  of 
Edwards  was  to  be  found  in  every  stage 
«f  the  plot,  «nd  the  cemisel  for  thepri- 
eoners  had  a  right  to  have  had  the  benefit 
4»facro88»examinetton^fhim,  and  of  all 
each  questions  as  their  knowledge  ef  the 
world  or  the  indtvidual  miffht  suggest. 
He  had  it  fnsm  those  learned  gentlemen, 
that  «bey  had  not  the  smallest  doubt  thai 
-Edwards  had  beeh  an  active  instigator 
-from  the  beginning  ef  the  plot;  but  thoft 
fkot  they  could  not  smte  in  the  defence, 
becauie  Bdwards  had  not  beea  enwdiied 


entbetfiak  The  whole  of  the  Opy  sys- 
tem might  lio  described  in  the  worde  of 
Mr.  Burke-^the  seeds  of  destructiou  were 
laid  in  the  civilities  of  social  lateKourse, 
die  table  and  the  bed  were  surromided 
by  snares*  But  beyond  the  deiBoealisa* 
tioo,  which  was  thus  carried  through  every 
part  of  IHe,  if  the  principle  were  admitted 
with  respect  to  plote  aMiast  the  goveru* 
BMOt,  the  practice  would  l>e  folfewed  up 
in  all  parts  of  theadnNnist«atio»^The  ex« 
eise  would  iiave  spies,  tiie  auhiic  toarda 
would  liave  spies,  tlie  Bank  had  already 
spies  who,  they  knew,  went  down  to  tbu 
country  with  ready«made  false  paper 
£cries  of  no  I].  The  gentlemen  who  de*> 
nied  the  htit  were  litm  ac<|uainted  with 
the  ooarts  of  law,  aa  nethmg  was  amra 
oommeo  at  the  Lancaster  or  Warwick 
isshsss  than  to  eee  these  men  pot  into  the 
box  agaiast  the  criminal  who  had  falleu 
into  their  snares.  Such  men,  by  spiwading 
theevil  whichthey  wereemployed  todbeck, 
gave  a  aewhiaace  ef  truth  to  the  com- 
plaint of  the  depravity  of  the  times,  which 
waste  justify  the  use  of  them,  thouoh  h^ 
had  never  known  aay  times  so  little  de- 
praved that  governasents  were  not  dis- 
posed to  increase  their  power,  or  to  use  it 
badly.  If  the  hon.  mover  pressed  the 
subject  to  a  division,  he  should  support  it* 
The  Aa^mey  Genertd  said,  the  grounds 
on  wluch  the  hon.  and  learned  genilemaa 
had  proposed  to  vote  for  the  motion  of 
the  worthy  alderman  were  new,  and 
wholly  distinct  from  those  on  which  the 
hon.   members  who   preceded  him  had 

Sivenit  their  soppoit.  The  worthy  al- 
ermau  in  bringing  forward  his  motion 
proposed  to  ineaire  into  the  conduct  of 
Edwardti,  but  disclaimed  all  intention  of 
imputing  blame  to  the  government  for 
the  use  thev  had  made  of  that  person. 
His  hon.  and  learned  iKeod  euppofted  die 
motion  en  the  ground  that  the  government 
was  wrong  in  employing  him,  which  he 
had  wsumed  without  a  tittle  of  proof,  and 
then  be  came  to  the  conclusion  that  lie 
had  seduced  the  fatte  conspirators  into  the 
commisBton  of  that  crime  for  which  thqr 
had  suffered.  He  would  state  that  Ed- 
wards had  never  been  employed  by  the  go- 
4^emment  as  a  spy,  and  it  was  not  in  Uiat 
character  that  he  famished  that  inlerma- 
tion  which  tud  enabled  ministers  to  defeat 
one  of  the  mosit  horrible  plots  that  had 
ever  beea  formed.  He  would  ask  hsa 
hon.  and  learned  friend,  if  lie  conld  sup- 
pose that  Bdwarde  had  sedoeed  Thistle- 
ww«d  4ui4  his  uaiociitM>  uftef  readasg 
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Bireei) ;  but  Brunt,  OD«0nungu|ito  raceiva 
bit  sentenee,  hgd  oenfim^dl  Adams's  tssti* 
mony  by  the  speech  which  he  then  nado. 
BriMt  said  on  thaloccasion»  •*  I  ne?  er  did 
agree,  and  this  Adams  has  adcnowledged, 
wilb  the  plan  for  attacking  London  en 
the  night  of  his  majesty's  funersJ.  I  ob- 
jected to  that  plan,  and  said  that  nothing 
short  of  an  attack  on  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters would  aatisfy  me.  I  acknowledged 
that  1  wished  for  their  destruction,  and 
agreed  with  a  plan  of  which  this  formed  a 
part.''  This,  however,  he  contended* 
ought  net  to  haTO  produced  a  conviction 
for  high  treason.  He  then  said—- «« I 
agree  that  I  and  others  had  planned  the 
death  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  and  I 
wish  this  had  been  elbcted ;  for,  if  some 
of  them  were  put  out  of  the  way,  it  wenid 
in  some  measure  compensate  the  country 
for  what  it  has  endured.  This  would  be 
just  t  fer  the  circular  ef  lord  Sidmeulh 
went  to  excite  the  yeomanry  of  Manches- 
ter to  murder  the  people ;  and  if  a  man 
murders  my  brother,  I  have  a  right  t» 
murder  him."  He  then  went  on  to  justify 
the  intended  murders  by  quotations  from 
Scripture,  and  finished  by  declaring  that 
his  life  ( which  he  valued  not)  he  would 
willingly  have  sacrificed  te  accomplish 
that  which  he  avowed  to  have  been  the 
object  of  the  conspirators.  This  was  the 
language  whicli  he  bad  used,  and  was  it 
credible  that  this  man  had  been  seduoed 
by  Edwards.  Thistlewood,  too,  on  re- 
ceiving sentence  of  death  had  read  an  ad- 
dre»s,  in  which,  from  its  composition,  he 
bad  been  evidently  assisted,  of  which  the 
following  was  a  passage :— » 

**  A  few  hours  hence,  uikI  I  shall  be  ne 
more ;  but  the  nightly  breeze  which  will 
whistle  ov|M-  the  silent  grave  that  shall 
protect  me  from  its  keenness,  will  bear  to 
your  restless  pillow  the  memory  ef  one 
who  Ufed  but  for  his  country,-  and  died 
when  liberty  and  justice  had  been  driven 
from  its  confines  by  a  set  of  villains.  For 
life,  as  it  respects  myself,  I  care  not ;  but 
while  yet  I  may,  I  would  rescue  my  me- 
mory from  the  calumny  which  I  doubt 
not  will  be  industriencly  heaped  upon  it,- 
when  it  will  no  longer  be  in  my  power  to 
protect  it. 

'*  I  would  eitplain  the  motives  which 
induced  me  to  conspire  against  the  minis- 
ters of  his  majesty,  and  I  would  contrast 
Uiem  with  those  which  these  very  minis- 
"  ters  have  acted  upon  in  leading  me  to  my 
ruin." 

Was  this  aMB  likely  to  be  seduced 


tori 

the  eMeoee  given  on  the  trial.    Prom 
that  It  wonid  be  seen  that  Monument  had 
proved  that  when  taken  before  the  privy 
council  baad-cufed  to  Thistlewood,  the 
latter  had  told  htm  to  say  that  Edwards 
had  aedueed  him  into  the  plot.    Monu- 
ment upon  this  asked  how  ne  could  say 
that  when  he  had  never  seen  Edwards.  To 
this  Thistleweed  replied,  that  that  was  of 
no  importance,  and  said  be  would  describe 
tbe  man  and  bis  dress,  that  he  might  an- 
swer consistently.    More  than  this,  This- 
tlewood had  afterwards  desired  Monutnent 
to  hand  it  round  to  the  ethers,  that  they 
were  to  say  that  it  was  Edwards  who  had 
aedueed  them  into  the  plot.     The  evi* 
dence  (as  the  worthy  alderman  called  that 
which  had  been  stated  to  him,  but  net 
upon  oath)  went   to  impute  the  whole 
guilt  of  the  late  conspiracy  to  Edwards. 
Did  he  not  knew  from  the  testimony  ef 
Adams,    Hyden,   and  Mcmument,   that 
Hyden  had  been  attempted  to  be  brought 
into  it  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Wilson, 
that  Monument  had  been  brought  into  it 
by  Thistlewood,  Brant,  and  ^dd ;  and 
that  Adams  had  been  introduced  to  the 
conspirators  by  his  acquainfance  Brunt. 
So  for  was  Edwards  from  being  the  man 
of  influence  and  eloquence  which  he  had 
been  presumed  to  be,  that   it  had  not 
transpwed  that  he  had  ever  made  a  speech 
or  suggested  any  plan  to  the  conspirators, 
and  the  evidence  given  by  Adams  had 
been  confirmed  by  Brunt  hnnself  after  his 
conviction.    Adams  had  said  that  it  was 
proposed  to  mslfce  some  great  attempt  to 
carry    their    plans    into    execution     on 
the  night  of  his  late  majesty's  funeral, 
as  at  that  thne  it  was  supposed  the  troops 
vrould  be  out  of  London,  being  engaged 
on    that  occasion   at   Windsor.     Brunt 
upon  this  being  suggested,  said  he  would 
never  consent  to  the  adoption  of  any  plan 
of  whidi  the  assassination  of  his  majesty's 
roinistera  did  not  form  a  principal  part. 
Adams  on  diis  was  untH^nfirmed.    It  wi^ 
that  which    could  not  be  confirmed  by 
other  witnesses ;  but  when  bpougbt  up  to 
receive  sentence.  Brunt  had  not  only  con- 
fessed  this,  but  had  gloried  in  it,   and 
added,  that  if  on  the  mght  of  the  late  dis- 
coverf  in  Cato-slreet  he  could  have  met 
ivilh  iord  Cistlereagh  or  lord  Sidmouth, 
he  would  bave  carried  that  part  of  the 
nhm  which  related  to  their  destruction 
Ibto  ettcu    It  had  been  said,  «  O  don*t 
Meve  Adams,  he  is  a  government  spy 
(though  be  'was  not  known  to  tbe  govern- 
till  he  was  apprehended  in  Calo- 
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by  Edwardi  ?  Tiiat  person  ouut  poMett 
credulity  beyond  any  thing  that  he  had 
met  with,  wlio  saw  his  demeanour  in  court 
and  his  subsequent  conduct  on  the . scaf- 
fold, and  who  yet  could  believe  that  such 
a  man  was  to  be  instigated  or  seduced  by 
any  one  to  take  a  part  in  the  plot  with 
which  he  had  been  connected.  When  it 
was  said  that  the  government  had,  through 
Edwards,  supplied  the  conspirators  with 
money  to  prosecute  their  designs,  he 
would  call  upon  those  who  held  this  lan- 

Siage  to  look  at  the  evidence  given  on 
e  trial.  There  it  would  be  seen  that  on 
the  day  when  the  grand  attempt  was 
made,  on  its  being  remarked  that  it  would 
be  proper  to  treat  the  meui^  Thistlewood 
said  he  had  six  shillings  which  he  would 
expend  for  that  purpose ;  and  Brunt  upon 
this,  added,  «  and  1  have  got  a  one  pound 
note."  If  Edwards  had  been  ready  to  sup- 
ply them  with  money  at  every  turn,  would 
ne  not  on  this  occasion  have  done  so«-was 
it  credible  that  he  would  not  have  stepped 
forward  and  said,  **  O,  1  have  money,  do 
not  trouble  yourselves  about  that-— Mr. 
Thistlewood  need  not  produce  his  six 
shillings,  and  Mr.  Brunt  may  keep  his 
one  pound  note.''  But  nothing  of  this  kind 
had  been  proved,  and  though  the  whole 
case  for  the  Crown  had  been  known  from 
the  middle  of  the  first  trial,  in  the  course 
of  the  three  that  followed,  it  had  been 
found  impossible  to  impeach  the  witnesses 
called  for  the  prosecutions.  When  Wil- 
son had  endeavoured  to  seduce  Hyden  to 
join  them,  he  had  said,  we  sometimes  re- 
ceive money  from  a  gentleman's  servant, 
and  it  was  known  that  they  did  so ;  and 
from  other  quarters  it  was  also  known 
(and  he  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  it 
was  known  from  what  quarters)  they  had 
received  money.  If,  however,  they  had 
been  flush  of  money»  as  had  been  sup- 

Eosed  through  the  means  of  Mr.  Edwards, 
ow  was  it  that  the  eonspirators  did  not 
know  it  themselves?  He  would  now 
look  at  the  conduct  of  the  worthy  alder- 
man on  the  occasion  of  Thistlewood's  exe* 
oution,  and  in  the  censures  which  had  been 
cast  on  that  conduct  he  must  undoubt- 
edly join.  He  had  heard  of  instances  in 
which,  after  persons  had  been  .convicted 
of  atrocious  ofences,  attempts  had  been 
made  by  benevolent  individuals  to  remove 
aildoubt  as  to  the  justice  of  their  sentence 
by  persuading  them  to  confess  tbehr  guilt; 
—be  had  heard  of  instances  in  which, 
where  persons  who  like  Thistlewood  per- 
sisted to  the   last  moment  in  denying 


Christianity^  benevolent  individuals  had 
endeavoured  to  correct  their  error  even 
at  the  hour  of  executioni  and  to  prevent 
them  from  adding  that  to  the  number  of 
their  other  offences ;— but  this  was   the 
first  time,  and  he  hoped  to  God  it  would 
be  the  last,  in  which  he  had  heard  of  any 
one  attending  at  such  a  time  with  pocket 
questions  to  induce   particular  answers, 
which  might  suit  a   particular  purpose. 
Whatever  the  worthy  alderman's  motives 
might  be,  he  could  only  say,  that  the  act 
was  such  as  he  should  be  sorry  to  imitate. 
And  what  after  all  had  the  worthy  alder- 
man  got  from  Thistlewood?    He   had 
asked  <<  when  he  first  became  acquainted 
with    Edwafds?"     To   this  Thistlewood 
replied,  V  a  few  days  after  he  came  out 
of  Horsham  gaol.'f     He  was  then  asked 
**  where  he  met  with  him  ?"    <•  At  Pres- 
ton's,'* was  the  answer.  The  worthy  alder- 
man then  asked  "  if  he  meant  at  Freston, 
in  Lancashire?*'     To  this  Thistlewood, 
replied, "  No ;  at  Preston's  the  shoemaker.*' 
—Might  he  ? the  attorney-general)  ask  if 
the  worthy  silderman  had  not  had  com- 
munication with  Preston  (the  shoemaker) 
within  the  last  twenty-four  hours?     In 
putting  the  questions  which '  the  worthy 
alderman  had  put  to  Thistlewood,  he  had 
no  doubt  that  his  object  was  to  elicit  truth, 
but  to  elicit  it  with  a  particular  view. 
Why  did  he  confine  his  questions  to  Ed- 
wards ? — Wy  did  he  not  follow  them  tip, 
and  extend  his  inquiries  to  get  information 
respecting  others  who  were  implicated  in 
the  same  plot  i     He  might  also  be  allowed 
to  ask  why  the  worthy  alderman,  as  a  loyal 
subject,  on  receiving  depositions  respect- 
ing Edwards  from  persons  who  were  im- 
plicated in  tlie  conspiracy,  had  not  in  his 
maffisterial  capacity  committed  them  for 
trial?    He  would  say  that  it  was  f)irtu- 
nate  that  Thistlewood  in  going  out  of  tho 
world,  had  not  lent  himself  to  inquiries 
like  those  made  by  the  worthy  alderman, 
and  given  such  answers  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  conduct  on  his  trial  and 
on  receiving  sentence.    Had  he  done  this, 
the  worthy  alderman  vrould  have  con- 
ceived his  case  to  be  irrefragably  proved. 
But  what  answers  did  he  ^  to  his  other 
questions.    When  asked  if.  Edwarda  had 
supplied  him  with  moneyt  Thistlewood's 
answer  was-**'  A  trifle.    Now  and  then 
a  one  pound  note."  And  when  the  worthy 
alderman-  went  on  to  inquire,  **  Did  m 
appear  to  have  plenty  of  money  V*    The 
answer  of  Thistlewood  had  been,  **  No, 
not  much«"    Why  did  the  worthy  alder* 
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mn  keep  tint  bade  ?  No  meDtioe  wee 
nade  of  this  coniversaUoD  till  it  was  very 
pnqpisrly  browht  before  tbe  House  by  the 
BOB.  member  for  Dofver.  The  last  answer 
ef  Tlustleveiiofd  proTad  satisfaetorily,  if 
any  proof  were  wantiog  of  the  fact,  that 
Edwards,  so  far  from  supplying  the  con-i 
aplialors  with  money  to  carry  on  their  de- 
aiBBSy  had  io  truth  very  Kttle  for  himself. 
Im  would  tell  those  who  had  assisted  the 
cooapf  rston,  if  any  such  were  bow  within 
tbe  reach  of  Us  voice,  that  it  was  not  un« 
known  that  from  certain  quarters  money 
had  been  suppliod,  but  there  was  no  proof 
that  any  haa  ever  been  furnished  bv  £d- 
wands.  It  had  been  said  that  Edwards  bad 
parchaaed  for  them  twenty  new  swords. 
Was  th«  worthy  alderman  at  the  trial? 
He  believed  that  he  had  been,  and  if  so 
he  must  knew  that  all  the  swords  produced 
were  old  OBea,  and  it  hiid  been  made  a 
matter  of  ridicule  by  tike  counsel  for  the 
defisaoe,  that  the  coaspiratore  were  to 
smeomi^ash  their  designs  with  those  rusty 
eld  swords.  Then  the  member  for  Aber-. 
deen  remarked  that  one  of  the  guns  had 
the  Tower  mark  ob  it.  This  proved 
BOthkiff,  and  tbe  gua  in  question  had  been 
provedT  to  have  been  redeemed  from 
pledge  by  one  of  the  parties.  Inge  was 
proved  to  have  taken  |  wo  swords  to  a  cut« 
ler  to  get  them  sharpened  in  a  particular 
anrf  ,  ao  that  the  backs  would  cut  and  the 
poiata  be  brought  aa  sharp  aa  a  needle. 
This  was  before  last  Christmas;  these 
aworda  bad  4>een  found  on  logs,  and  yet 
they  were  told  that  the  swords  were  sup« 
plied  by  Edwards,  and  that  they  were  new 
<mes.  He  beKeved  that  every  one  of 
tbeae  who  had  given  the  worthy  alderman 
iBfensatkm  on  tWs  subject  was  implicated 
in  the  plot.  If  be  were  not  misinformed, 
tbe  wwrthy  alderman's  inquiries  had  com* 
fisenoed  before  the  late  convictions  took 
^^flce.  He  wished  to  know  why  the  re* 
ault  of  these  had  not  been  made  known 
till  the  Saturday  before  the  executkm  I 
The  feiir  persons  he  (Mr.  Alderman 
Wood)  had  mentioned  as  having  given 
himtlueir  depositions,  were  most  deeply 
iaaplicaied  ia  the  plot,  yet  on  those  per- 
BOBS  the  case  rested,  and  on  information 
whioh  was  anonymous.  It  was  proved  by 
MoDUBsent  that  this  design  haa  been  ia 
the  aund  of  Thistlewood  almost  ever  since 
lie  eapse  out  of  Horsham  gaoL  If  aoy 
thing  could  bo  established  to  the  contrary, 
svfay  had  it  not  beOB  dene  before  the  trials 
^sonduded^  They,  it  would  be  remem- 
kevedv  had  lasted  tea  daySf.  aad  antece* 
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dently  three  weeks  had  been  allowed,  in 
which  tbe  evidence  now  offered  to  be  ad« 
dooed  might  have  been  brought  forward. 
He  could  not  see  the  slightest  grounds  for 
agreeing  with  the  present  motion,  and 
therefore  he  should  give  it  his  opposition. 
It  had  escaped  him,  though  he  intended 
before  to  notice  it,  that  Castles»  the  witt 
nesB  on  Watson*s  trial,  was  aa  accomplice, 
but  never  a  spy.  He  remembered  well 
Uie  attempts  made  at  Derby  to  connect 
Oliver  with  the  traitors  who  were  there 
convicted.  This  was  frustrated  by  the 
course  taken  by  his  learned  friend  /sir 
Samuel  Shepheid),  who  on  hearing  wnat 
was  intended,  sent  for  Oliver  from  Lon<^ 
don,  to  be  produced  in  court,  that  it 
might  be  seen  whether  the  witnesses 
could  swear  to  him.  This  it  was  known 
they  could  not  do,  as  he  bad  never  been 
with  the  conspiratofs,  and  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  could  nevoid  prove  that  he 
had  been  with  them* 

Sir  Fronds  Burdett  said,  that  be  should 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  House  but 
for  a  very  short  time.  If  ever  a  speech 
was  made  which  tended  to  support  a  mo- 
tion it  was  meant  to  oppose,  it  was  the 
apeech  of  the  boa.  and  learned  geatlemaa 
who  had  just  sat  down.  If  all  was  so  dear 
as  he  had  insisted,  where  could  be  the 
objection  to  adopting  an  inquiry,  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  doubts  which  existed  in  the 
public  mind.  If  the  whole  country 
agreed  in  taking  the  same  view  that  thle 
attomey-generm  had  exoressed^  they 
might  then  say  with  trutn  that  there 
ought  to  be  BO'  inquiry;  but  when  tbe 
public  mind  wto  strongly  agitated  with 
very  different  tnmressiaBS,  no  simple  vote 
of  the  House  or  Commons,  nothibg  but 
substantial  pro^f,  nothing  but  accurate 
investigattoB  oould  satisfy  them,  whatever 
Aaiements  the  attorney^general  might 
ofer  to  their  considevation.  He  had  given 
one  reason,  which  was  in  itself  a  power- 
ful argument  against  hie  o#n  advice ;  he 
had  stated  that  diere  were  other  jperaons, 
and  those  not  few,  connected  with  the 
conspiraey'— persons  of  importance  and 
wealth  in  the  country.  Such  was  the  way 
in  which  he  underetood  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  and  if  that  was  his 
meaning,  the  propriety  pf  going  into  a  com- 
mittee could  no  longer  be  denied.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  stated 
other  points  iii  which  he  was  not  home 
out  by  fact*  There  could  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  object  of  the  unhappy  persons  en^ 
gaged  in  the  oonspvacy,  or  as  to  the 
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atrocity  of  thai  object,  but  when  fhe  hon. 
and  learned  gentieman  stated  that  thej 
had  all  acquitted  Edwards  of  being  an 
instigator,  he  stated  what  was  not  the 
fact,  but  directly  the  reverse.  Whatever 
degree  of  credit  might  be  attached  to 
their  nsertions  they  all  agreed  io  one 
thing-«-Hhey  wished  Edwards  might  be 
pot  into  the  witnesset  box,  not  with  the 
vain  notion  thai  his  testimony  could  lead 
to  thefr  acquittal,  but  that  they  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  showmg  that  he 
was  the  original  instigator.  The  hon.  and 
tearned  gentleman's  statement,  therefore, 
was  directly  contrary  to  the  notorious 
fact«-  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
also  indulged  himself  in  animadversions 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  worthy  alderman. 
To  say  the  least  of  them  such  animadver- 
sions were  unparliamentary  and  unfair,  and 
calculated  to  prevent  members  from  fear- 
kssly  discharging  their  duty  to  the  public, 
if  they  were  cafmble  of  being  influenced 
by  the  epiniona  of  those  who  could  misre- 
present and*  censure  acts  for  which  they 
were  entitled  to  credit  from  every  man  in 
the  country.-  Aa  to  the  horrid  nature  of 
the  conspiracy  there  could  be  no  doubt, 
Ibr-  the  conspirators  confessed  it  them- 
selves^ and  gloried  in  it ;  but  if  they  had 
snade  no  acknowledgment  on  their  own 
parts,  and  the  case  rested  simply  on  the 
evidence  that  was  produced  against  them^ 
lie  should  hanrenahesitalion  h^ saying,  that 
the  evidence  was  imworthy  of  belief.  Such 
was  hie  opinion^  and  he  regretted  to  find 
that  a  vein  of  merriment  prevailed  on  the 
present  occasion,  whicb  even  the  most 
Drilliant  excursions  of  wit  could  net  jus- 
tify under  the  circumstances  of  the  pre* 
sent  debate.  He  would  say,  in  defiance 
ef  any  laugh  that  might  follow  the  deda* 
ration^  that  the  evidence  of  such  men  as 
Adams,  Monument,  and  Dwyer,  uncor- 
roborated by  less  questionable  testi- 
mony^ ought  not  to  be  sufficient  to  take 
«way  the  lives  of  men.  Happily,  how- 
ever, there  could  be  no  doubt  either  of 
the  crime  or  ef  its  atrocity..  But  when 
he  heard  that  spies  were  proper  instru- 
ments for  government  to  employ,  he  eon- 
fessed  that  he  felt  all  the  vulvar  prejudice 
-against  such  »  doctrine  which  had  so  long 
•haracterised  the  people  of  England  He 
regarded  them  not  so  much  as  the  evil  of 
the  rimes,  as  aymptems  of  the  eyil*  for 
where  did  we  find  those  reptiles  thrive, 
tmd  where  had  they  been  approved  as  fair 
anpporters  of  a  government?  Was  it 
^during  the  freedom  of  the  Roman  com* 


ononwealth  ?  Were  they  employed  undev 
a  Trajan,  or  an*  AureKus ;  or  under  the 
tyranny  of  such  monsters  as  Domitian,  and 
Nero,  and  Caligula^  Then  ihey  were 
employed ;  but  now  they  were  etnployed 
and  justified.  The  evidence  of  an  accom^* 
plice  stood  upon  a  difierent  footing ;  but 
he  could  not  understand  the  jarffon  by 
which  spiea  were  attempted  ta  be  de-' 
fended.  A  harmless  spy—- a  spy  of  good 
character«-a  quiet,  respectable  informer, 
was  a  sort  of  being  he  could  not  compre- 
hend. The  attempt  to  make  a  distinctioor 
between  a  spy  and  an  instigator  was  one 
of  the  most  clumsy  expedients  that  could 
be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  screening 
baseness  from  the  infamy  that  belonged  to 
it.  The  eiDpleyment  of  such  wretches 
was  a  sign  of^  the  evil  of  the  times,  and  a 
proof  that  there  was  something  wrong  in 
the  government ;  it  manifested  the  exist- 
ence of  alarm  upon  one  side,  and  discon- 
tent upon  the  other;  and  was  resorted  to 
as  a  defence  against  machinations  which 
never  could  have  existed  under  a  good  go- 
vernment. There  was  a  general  dissatis- 
faction throughout  the  countiy— not  at 
the  verdicts  which  were  given  in  those 
cases,  but  arising  from  the  belief  that  go- 
vernment was  in  the  habit  of  employmg 
spies,  who,  workinff  on  the  wretchemesa 
0^  desperate  meD>  betrayed  them  into  of- 
fences against  the  state.^  But  now  it 
turned  out  it  seemed,  that  Oliver  was  an 
innocent  man.  Unhappily  for  his  cha- 
racter, however,  he  was  known^  befo^  this 
discovery  to  have  travelled  through  the 
country,  taking  advantage  of  the  misery 
he  met.  Castles,  too,  was  discovered  not 
to  have  been  a  government  spy,  he  had 
given  his  infoimation  after  apprehension  ; 
but  Oliver  still  stood  on  difierent  grounds  ; 
and  Edwasds  was  a  person  so  enveloped 
iti  mystery,  that  government  were  called 
upon  to-aobrd  some  epportuoity  of  ioves*  . 
tigation,  and  to  defend  themselves  againat 
the  strong,  suspicion  ef  having  employed 
him.  Another  fact  of  some  importance 
had  eome  out  on  the  trial ;  it  appeared 
that  the  earl  of  Barrowhy  was  acquainted 
with  the  existence  of  the  -conspiracy  two 
months  before  the  attempt  was  made. 
Now,,  as  this  was  the  fact,  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  Edwards  went  backward  and 
forward  between  the  oontpiratort  and  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  instigalliiK 
the  one  and  informing  the  other,  be  could 
not  anticipate  any  possible  justificatioo  oH 
the  conduct  of  ministers.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  had  lamented  the 
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liappy  condition  of  tcnteimen,  in  being 
under  the  neceMity  of  employing  spies* 
For  his  <Mm  part,  he  coald  not  fiee  where 
the  necessity  existed ;  and  as  for  the  1a- 
nentadon,  he  thought  that  those  who  em- 
ployed them  were  quite  as  bad  •  as  those 
whom  they  emplcnred.  It  was  an  old 
maxim — •«  Qui  facit  per  aliuro,  facit  per 
ae."  Whether  Edwards  had  received 
money  from  lord  Sidmoath  he  did  not 
Icnow,  though  the  statement  of  the  at- 
torney*geo€m,  that  they  had  no  new 
aworaa  among  them,  was  not  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  exiaaing  suspicions*  Perhaps 
there  were  no  new  hand-grenades»  or  new 
weapons  of  any  kind.  As  to  4he  evidence 
of  Tidd*s  daughter,  it  certainly  corrobo- 
rated the  case  for  the  prosecution,  hot  it 
idao  went  to  prove  thac  Edwards  was  at 
the  bottom  «f  all.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
atreteh  beyond  credulity^  and  even  beyond 
what  a  minister  might  expect  that  House 
to  yotey  to  suppose  that  the  nioney  given 
io  Thiatlewood  was  in  mere  charity  to  his 
distresses.  He  could  not  give  up  the 
ground,  that  an  inquiry  must  lead  either 
Co  the  conviction  or  exculpation  of  his 
majesty's  ministers.  One  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  to  whom  he  was  sorry  to  allude, 
nad  justified  the  emplovment  of  spies  on 
the  distmction  to  wnich  he  had  already 
sdlnded;  but  the  spies,  if  so  very  neces- 
aary,  were  very  ill-treated  by  their  em- 
ployers, who  treated  them  with  such  dis- 
dain.  The  spies  might  retort  upon  them 
like  Thais  in  theplay,  **  Si  ego  dignus  sum 
liac  contumelia,  at  tu  indignus  ut  faceres." 
He  confessed  he  had  the  old  fashioned 
prejudice  of  detesting  spies ;  he  believed 
•they  were  the  pests  o€  society,  that  they 
poisoned  all  Ina  sources  of  confidence 
smd  peace,  and  he  had  rather  suffer  the 
penalties  of  treason,  than  enjoy  the  de- 
•Cestable  emoluments  of  the  traitor;  he 
would  not  even  betray  the  devil.  Spies 
destroyed  all  morality,  they  cut  up  all  so- 
•cial  feeling  by  the  roots,  and  would,  be- 
fore long,  destroy  all  that  comfort  and 
that  glory  which  were  once  to  be  found  in 
England.  But  their  employment  was 
also  impolitic  and  unwise.  Montesquieu 
aaid  spies  would  not  be  employed  by  a 
good  government ;  and  he  also  said  they 
might  prove  very  dangerous  to  a  bad  one. 
That  was  a  ternble  state  of  a  country  in 
which  a  few  desperate  and  contriving 
snen  could  succeed  in  upsetting  it ;  and 
auch  a  condition  could  not  exist  without 
some  mal-administration  on  the  part  of 
those  who  directed  Its  proceedings.    Ma- 


chiavel  added  his  testimony  to  the  wicked-^ 
ness  of  employing  npies,  and  no  govern* 
meat  carried  on  by  wisdom  would  made 
UAe  of  «uch  deprrading  instruments  or  allies^ 
He  believed  that  oaiy  in  that  House  could 
the  avowal  of  their  employment  and  thw 
justification  offered  for  it  be  made  without 
exciting  the  loudest  indignation.  And  hor 
thought  the  president  of  the  board  of  con-' 
trol,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  addressing 
large  bodies,  had  only  to  try  it  on  some  of 
these  occasions  on  English  feelings,  and 
he  would  find  whether  they  responded  to 
the  sentiments  nttered  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  right  hon«  gentleman 
would,  he  suspected,  be  quite  surprised 
by  the  result.  The  greeting  which  would 
follow  would  forcibly  remind  him  of  Satan 
on  the  floor  of  hell,  amidst  hissing  spirits^ 
Inquiry  alone  would  quiet  the  publie 
mind,  and  if  ministers  were  clear  of  all 
improper  connexion  with  Edwards,  in 
God's  name  let  it  be  publicly  manifested. 
It  was  charged  against  some  gentlemen 
who  spoke  at  his  side  of  the  House,  that 
they  differed  in  their  views  of  the  subject, 
hut  what  of  that  ?  Would  such  a  diffcrenco 
beany  bar  to  a  man  in  any  court  of  justice^ 
or  should  it  be  made  a  ground  of  resisting 
all  inquiry  ?  Unless  the  spy  system  was 
checked,  the  country  could  not  be  satis- 
fied, and  on  that  ground  he  should  vote  for 
inquiry. 

Mr.  Canning  was  so  satufied  with  tho 
state  in  which  the  question  had  been  lefb 
by  the  speeches  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  and  by  the  speech  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  that  he  had  determined 
not  to  take  any  part  in  this  debate,  and 
was'  only  induced  to  abandon  that  deter- 
mination by  the  speech  of  the  hon.  ba** 
ronet;  which  had  given  an  entirely  dif^ 
ferent  character  to  the  discussion.  The 
worthy  alderman  proposed  that  a  commit- 
tee should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  conduct  of  an  individual,  with  a  view 
of  bringing  that  individual  to  Justice, 
and  was  so  far  from  accusing  the  govern- 
ment, that  he  called  upon  ministers  to 
give  him  their  assistance,  but  they  now 
found  that  it  was  considered  by  the  hon. 
baronet  that  the  motion  was  a  motion 
against  ministers,  and  that  the  result  of 
the  inquiry  proposed  would  probably 
prove,  not  only  that  Edwards  was  cri- 
minal, but  establish  guilt  against  the  go« 
vernment  itself.  Under  this  imputation, 
he  thought  it  would  be  as  inexcusable  in 
him  to  be  silent  as  it  would  have  been  in- 
excusable under  different  circumstances 


to  obtrude  himself  on  the  notke  of  the 
House.  One  vice  ran  through  the  speech 
of  the  hoD.  baronet.  He  had  all  along 
roferred  to  the  contents  of  the  depositions 
in  the  hands  of  the  worthy  alderman  as 
■tfttcers  that  were  in  proof,  and  from  what 
was  there  stated  he  inferred  guiJt  on  the 
part  of  the  government.  The  guilt 
charged  was  that  of  employing  spies. 
For  this  the  hoo.  baronet  would  put  go- 
vernment on  their  trial,  and  the  overt  act 
which  he  would  prove  against  them  waa 
ttm  detection  of  a  conspiracy.  Now 
frima  Jade  he  did  not  Bee  thtiiUkera  waa 
anv  great  criase  in  their  discovering  a  con- 
apiracyy  proved  in  the  first  instance,  and 
had  been  subsequently  avowed,  to  have 
been  formed  for  the  purpose,  not  only  tp 
destroy  his  majesty's  ministers  (the  loss 
of  them  might  be  regarded  as  a  very 
light  matter  by  some  who  had  spoken 
that  night),  but  to  do  this  with  a  view  of 
arriving,  through  their  blood,  at  the 
naeans  of  efiecling  the  destruction  of  the 
metropolis  and  the  ruin  of  the  country. 
He  advanced  no  claim  to  public  gratitude 
an  the  part  of  his  majesty's  ministers  for 
having  incidentally  saved  the  country  by 
their  e^orts  to  save  themselves,  but  that  a 
plot  existed  none  could  denv,  and  few 
oould  doubt  the  diabolical  spirit  in 
which  it  would  have  ,been  .executed. 
It  was  most  extraordinary  that  it 
should  be  raade  a  case  of  guilt  prima 
Jacic  asainst'  them  -—  that  the^  had 
detected  the  conspirators.  But  it  was 
charged  against  them  that  they  had  dis- 
covered the  conspiracy  by  human  means 
«— that  they  did  not  arrive  at  the  know*, 
ledge  of  it  by  revelation->that  thejr  did 
not,  like  the  puritans  in  former  times, 
<*  seek  the  Lord"  on  the  occasion,  but 
arailed  themselves  of  such  means  as  had 
been  put  into  their  hands  by  wicked  men, 
who  were  disposed  to  atone  for  their  past 
conduct  by  betraying  their  comrades  in 
iniquity.  It  was  admitted  that  it  wss  the 
duty  of  government  to  detect  and  defeat 
conspiracy ;  but  were  they  to  reject  all 
information  which  did  not  come  through 
a  perfectly  unexceptionable  chaivnel?— « 
Were  they  to  believe  no  one  who  should 
give  information  of  thei  crime,  but  such  ^ 
person  as  they  could  take  to  their  bosoms 
and  confide  in  as  a  friend  ?  Could  human 
ingenuity  think  of  devising  restrictions 
so  absurd  ?  The  hon.  baronet  had  Uken 
it  much  amiss  that  what  he  had  said  had 

Evoked  what  he  described  to  be  a  amile, 
mbifk  he  might  have  catted  a  laugh. 
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He  had  supposed  that  the  most  brilliant 
effusions  of  wit  on  an  occasioii  like  the 
present    would   hardly   have    produced 
mirth  like  that  which  he  had  remarked. 
But  the  hon.  baronet  bad  found  that  ab«> 
surdity  waa  more  potent  to  produce  mirth 
than  even  wit.     He  had  found  that  that 
temperament  of  the  House  which  had  re* 
sisted  the  effect  of  all  efforla  at  wit  could 
not  resist  the  glorious  absurdity,   tha| 
plots  might  best  be  discovered  bv  throwing 
aside  every  persee  coonettiea  with*  or 
who  knew  any  thing  at  all  about  them.*-!* 
Let  this  reasoning  be  applied  to  private 
life*    Suppose  a  man  sbeold  give  any  hea» 
member   notice   that  a  t)ian   had   beea 
formed  to  murder  bii  family  attd  tKum  hie 
,bonse.    In  such  a  case,  according  to  tise 
ideas  of  the  hoe.  baronet,  the  person  to 
whom  this  communicatien  was  made  mtHl 
say*****  Traitor!  begone  from  my  home* 
Go  and  hide  your  detested  head  in  seme 
remote  village.    Go  and  leave  junr  hoeeat 
colleagues  with  whom  ^ou  -have   beee 
coBneote4»  to  pursue  their  designs.    Be* 
gone,  spotted  traitor!  you  hawe  betrayed 
your  fellows— -yoa  are  worse  than  thqr** 
and  you  alone  I  dete8t*"^^Thia  cottrsei 
supposing  a  man  to  be  living  in  m^nir 
ficent  aojitude«»aod   siipposing  that   he 
chose  to  be  blown  up  in  his  h^ise,  there 
might  be  no  objection  to ;  bfft  if  other 
families  were  connected  with  bias,  and  a 
number  of  individuals  mast  aeSar  with 
him,  then,  perhaps,  in  such  a  ^»e«  be 
would  feel  it  to  be  right  to  avail  htmadf 
of  the  information  given  l)im  by  Hie  ec^ 
complice  to  prevent  the  meditated  eataa- 
trophe^  and  consider  that  fmUiig  to  de 
this,  lie  would  be  guilty  of  a  base  negleefc 
of  duty^     The  public  was  but  a  laiger 
fomily,   it  was  the  duty  of  ministers  t» 
watch  over  its  safety,   and  not  to  send 
away  the  spy  with  seem,  as  the  hon.  ba^ 
ronet  would  advise,  if  that  spy  brought 
them  informatten  that  might  eoebte  thena 
to  avert  danger.    But  how  was  the  line  lo 
be  drawn  between  the  spy  and  the  in^ 
former.    It  was  argued  thai  the  latter,  if 
faithful  to  his  employer,  must  become  the 
former.    He  must  take  the  colour  of  aa 
accomplice,  aed  doing  this  deceive  theaa 
pro  tanto  at  least,  by  making  them  believe 
that  he  was  dispcised  to  coneur  in  ell  their 
measures.    He  admitted  thet  this  was  ati 
incidental  evil  arising  from  the  emplo]^> 
ment  of  spies,  which  no  heman  fores^bt 
could  prevent.    It  was  a  ceuolerbalanoe 
of  eviis,  between  whieh  it  was  tbe  shitjr 
of  miniaiea  to  dieese.    Bet  aeaM  iraiala 
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sajf  and  asying  this  thiak  they  made  a 
peat  cooceesion,  "  I  have  no  objection 
to  an  informer;  take  your  informerB,  but 
don't  make  uae  of  a  apy.''  But  supposing 
a  man  dimiki  tell  him  of  a  fdot.  Oh,  then 
it  would  be  aaid,  you  may  act  on  such  io« 
formation*  Bnt  suppose  it  should  be 
stated  that  it  was  to  break  out  a  week 
from  that  timoy  and  he  could  not  then 
givesoch  good  inforiBation  as  he  might 
obcsin  in  a  few  days.  In  such  a  case  he 
would  put  it  to  these  casuists— *these  de^^ 
Koata  dividers  of  morality^  these  weighers 
of  moial  feeling  by  scruples  and  rraios; 
«f  be  dioiild  be  ii^onned  that  the  plot  was 
expected  to  be  carried  into  execution  on 
Saturdaiy,  but  the  isferaMr  could  get  more 
particulars  respecting  it  on  the  Friday^ 
oi^t  he  to  send  the  man  awav  and  act  on 
the  imperfect  information  ?  If  this  advice 
conML  seriously  be  given  by  the  hon.  ba- 
roaett  <^  laogh  before  raised  ought  to 
be  redoubled  agaiost  the  hon.  baronet; 
and  if  be  aaid  tmit  the  men  might  be  sent 
back  to  his  accomplfoes  to  gain  further  in- 
fomatioQi  from  that  roomeat  the  informer 
became  a  spy»  and  be  would  defy  any  man 
to  draw  toe  line  of  distinction  between 
them.  It  was  drivelling  to  say  they  might 
make  vie  of  sack  means  at  all,  if  they 
wefe  not  to  be  allowed  to  pursue  them 
to  that  point  at  which  they  might  be 
made  useful  to  themselves  and  bene<- 
ficial  to  their  country.  They  mustt 
therelbre»  act  as  thej  boidiione  in  the  pre- 
sent case  or  adopt  the  stupid  p>opo8ition9 
that  they  wei«  bound  to  shut  ifaeir  ears 
agaiBst  e?ery  inforauition  by  which  the 
threatened  dangers  might  be  met.  The 
•ensdew  cry  raised  against  agents  like 
those  employed  to  frustrate  the  Cato- 
aCreet  plot,  seemed  to  spring  from  stupi* 
dtty  so  dan,  that  danger  could  not  en- 
l^ten  it;  or  from  other  motives  still 
more  reprehensible  in  their  nature;  from 
a  wish  that  conspirators  should  be  securO) 
and  traitors  safe.  Sach  motives  he 
Bugbt  not  suppose  to  belong  to  any  man 
ia  that  Hovse ;  but  if  any  man  wished 
tbat  the  bond  tresson  should  become  the 
**  golden  romkr  of  con6dence,  and  that 
those  caaoemed  in  sach  proceedmgs  as 
had  lately  been  brought  to  light,  should 
thenceforth  be  free  from  danger,  he  could 
nee  no  other  arguments  in  support  of  such 
a  profsosttssn  tl»a  each  as  had  been  heard 
thiit  night.i»-^To  haputa  euch  a  wish  to 
thm  baa.  baroaet  he  kaew  would  be  aa- 

but  it  was  not  unparlia- 
to  aay,  that  if  the  motipa  now 


before  the  House  should  pass,  the  next 
conspiracy    would    unquestiooably    sue** 
ceed.     Aod  now  for  tne  worthy  alder* 
man?— As  he  could  not  be  answerable 
for    the   laugh  which   had  been  raised 
against  the  hon,  baronet,  so  he  could  not 
be  responsible  for  the  mirth  called  fortk 
by  the  mere  mention  of  the  worthy  alder- 
man's  name.       The    worthy   aldermaa 
might  himself  know  to  what  it  was  to  be 
attributed^   and   know    that   it  sprung 
from    those    amusing    quali6cations   of 
^hich  he  was  possessed.     He  knew  that 
the  worthy  alderman  was  perhaps  t^ 
most  popular  man  thai  had  ever  been  ia 
the  city  of  London,  with  the  exception 
of  his  predecessor,  the  great  Whitting- 
ton,  and  it  was  his  earnest  wish  by  re- 
lieving him  from  the  consequences  of 
the  rash  step  he  had  lately  taken,  to  re- 
store him,  pure  and   unsullied,   to  that 
consideratien  which  he  so  well  deserved. 
By  stating  the   course  which  he   (Mr. 
Canning)    would  have  pursued  on  one 
particuhr   occasion;   and  comparing  it 
with  that  which  had  been  pursued  by  the 
worthy  alderman,  it  would  be  seen  how 
anomalous  the  one  would  be,  or  the  other 
had  been.    If  any  one  bad  suggested  to 
him  (Mr.  Canning)  that  for  the  love  of 
justice,  and  for  an  example  to  the  coun- 
try, he  ought  to  arrest  a  man  on  the 
acaflbld,  on  his  way  to  death ;   he  should 
have  considered  a  very  grave  case  must 
be  made  out  to  justify  nim  in  taking  a 
step  so  extraordinary.    To  call  on  a  man 
leaving   this  world--when  just  on    the 
threshold  of  a  new  life,  to  answer  certain 
questions,  was  a  step  not  to  be  taken  but 
in  pursuance  of  an  object  of  some  im- 
portance.   What  was  the  object  in  the 
case  alluded  to.     Perhaps,   the  sufferer 
had  a  wife  and  young  family,  and  huma- 
nity called  on  the  party  approaching  him 
to  offer  some  relief.     Did  this  appear  to 
be  the  motive  of  the  worthy  alderman  ? 
—No  such  tiling.    Perhaps  then,  in  the 
agonies  of  trial  and  of  conviction,  he  bad 
implicated  some  person  in  his  guilt  who 
miglit  be  innocent,  and  the  woi'thy  dder- 
roan  mij^ht  attend  wkh  the  pious  wish  to 
make  him  retract  what  be  had  advanced, 
thst  he  might  not  go  out  of  the  world 
with  the  guilt  of  m2ioe  and  calumny  to 
answer  for  in  addition  to  his  other  crime#. 
<«-No,  this  was  not  the  object  neither. 
But  it  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  trial 
that   he  had  falsely  accused  a  man  of 
Iwvlng   seduced  him  into  the  plot   for 
which  he  was  about  to  suffer.    The  state- 
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meat  had  been  proved  to  be  false.  If 
aay  man  under  tuch'  circumstances  asked 
him  to  give  the  criminai,  on  his  passage 
to  eternity,  an  opportunity  of  repeating 
the  comricied  lie,  which  from  his  previous 
conduct,  on  receiving  sentence,  there  was 
but  too  much  reason  to  suppose  he  was 
wdl  disposed  to  tell,  he  should  have  re- 
pelled the  party  making  such  a  request^ 
Hot  with  the  scorn  with  which  thehom 
baronet  would  have  him  send  away  a  spy, 
but  with  that  horror  with  which  he  would 
repel  the  tempter  of  mankind  if  he  stood 
before  him  in  a  tangible  shape*  Who 
tutored  the  worthy  alderman  he  knew 
not,  or  whether  he  acted  from  himself  he 
-could  not  tell,  but  it  was  known  that  at 
the  last  awful  moment,  he  had  tempted 
the  wretched  Thistlewood  to  repeat  the 
lie  which  he  had  formerly  told.  What 
good  angel  interfered  to  prevent  it,  he 
could  not  say;  but  he  did  resist  the 
temptation.  For  this  they  owed  the 
worthy  alderman  no  thanks.  To  This- 
tlewood himself  they  owed  that  they  were 
not  now  involved  in  a  discussion  on  his 
dying  words,  uttered  to  affirm  what  was 
previously  shown  to  have  been  false, 
liad  the  answer  of  Thistlewood  been 
auch  as  might  have  been  expected,  it 
would  not  have  been  omitted  in  the  ora- 
tion of  the  worthy  alderman  that  night ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  the  parting  declara- 
tion of  the  dying  traitor  would  have  been 
exalted  into  the  legacy  of  a  saint.  But 
that  foundation  for  the  motion  had  not 
been  obtained ;  and  all  that  had  transpired 
with  respect  to  Edwards  was,  that  he  had 
been  an  active  agent  on  this  occasion — 
that  he  was  to  a  certain  degree  richer 
than  the  unhappy  men  who  suffered.  If 
to  the  question  did  Edwards  furnish 
money,  the  answer  had  been,  «  Yes,  fre- 
quently, without  stint,"  would  the 
worthy  alderman  have  forgotten  it  in  his 
epeech  ? — No !  But  the  answer  was,  *<  Not 
frequently,*'  and  that  ^answer  made  no 
part  of  the  worthy  alderman's  speech. 
Th|»  assertion  which  had  been  made  by 
his  hon.  anCd  learned  friend  in  the  course 
of  the  debate,  he  (Mr.  Canning)  would 
support  with  his  testimony,  that  though 
Edwards  did  not  supply  the  conspi- 
apirators  with  money,  there  were  other 
persons  that  did;  and  that  government 
knew  them.  But  the  worthy  alderman 
appeared  to  suppose,  that  because  Edwards 
was  accused,  he  must  necessarily  be 
brought  to  trial.  With  the  opinions  en- 
tertained by  the  worthy  alderman;  why 


did  he  not  prefer  a  bill  of  indictment  him^ 
self,  instead  of  calling  on  the  government 
to  do  it  I  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
whenever  an  alderman  fancied  a  crime  Uf 
have  been  committed,  the  party  accused 
must  be  put  on  his  trial.  But  The  worthy 
alderman  seemed  to  think  that  because  he 
backed  the  warrants  of  the  secretary  of 
state  in  the  city,  when  he  was  lord  mayor 
that  the  secretary  of  state  was  bound  to 
return  the  compliment,  and  back  his  bills 
of  indictment  from  the  other  end  of  the 
town.  Alde^en  were  great  men !  Lord 
mayors  were  very  great  men !  But  not-' 
withstanding  this,  toe  secretary  of  state 
was  not  their  servant,  and  the  worthy  al- 
derman had  no  right  to  assume  that  justice 
was  denied  to  him,  because  the  secretaiy 
of  state  did  not  think  proper  to  institute 
a  prosecution  on  his  recommendation. 
They  had  all  read  some  where  that  there 
was  no  royal  road  to  geometry.  He  might 
parody  this,  and  say  that  there  was  no  al- 
dermanick  road  to  justice ;  and  the  wor- 
thy alderman,  with  all  his  honours  about 
him,  must  be  content  to  jog  on  in  the  or- 
dinary road,  and  prefer  his  bill,  if  disposed 
to  prosecute,  before  a  grand  jury.  The 
worthy  alderman  must  take  his  course 
like  any  other  subject  of  the  realm ;  for, 
great  as  he  was,  he  was  still  no  more  than 
a  subject.  Supposing  Thistlewood  and 
Edwards  to  have  been  equal  in  criminality, 
and  Edwards  making  his  disclosure  first, 
the  government  might  choose  whether  or 
not  they  would  admit  him  as  an  evidence 
»— but  having  so  admitted  him,  it  would  be 
monstrous  now  to  turn  round  and  prose* 
cute  him,  and  yet  it  was  for  declining  to  do 
this  that  lord  Sidmouth  was  accused  of  not 
doing  his  duty.  The  fact,  however,  was 
not  so  ;  for  he  denied  that  Edwards  and 
Thistlewood  wereby  any  means  of  the  same 
category.  He  denied  that  Edwards  was 
connected  with  government  in  the  sense 
of  the  hon.  baronet,  or  in  the  sense  in 
which  he  (Mr.  Canning)  had  argued  it 
argumenti  gratia,  Edwards  came  forward 
in  the  first  instance  as  a  voluntary  in- 
former-«>»he  was  not  sent,  but  came  from 
time  to  time,  the  first  information  not 
being  that  on  which  proceedings  could  be 
instituted.  The  imputation  of  the  hon. 
baronet,  .and  gentlemen  on  his  side,  on 
this  point,  he  denied  and  abhorredt  The 
receipt  by  ministers  of  the  information 
had  nothing  in  common  with  the  baseness 
imputed  to  it.  Those  men,  on  whose  tes- 
timony the  hon.alderman  rested  the  whole 
of  his  motion,  were  men,  who,  by  their 
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own  oonfeMioo,  were  guilty  of  at  least, 
mispnaion  of  treason*  And  it  was  upon 
sucn  a  foundation  that  the  Houae  was 
called  upon  to  institute  inc^uiry !  The  ob- 
ject, however,  of  this  inquiry,  they  were 
told  by  the  hon.  baronet,  was  to  put  go* 
vemment— who,  he  allowed  had,  in  this 
instance,  saved  the  country— on  their  trial. 
The  House  would  not,  he  was  assured, 
pass  by  the  plain  rules  of  justice,  at  the 
iDStigaCion  of  the  hon.  alderman,  or  from 
any  arguments  that  could  be  furnished 
00  the  part  of  the  hon.  baronet,  or  his 
man.  Let  the  House  only  consider  what 
would  be  the  result  of  this  motion,  whe^ 
ther  it  were  carried  one  way  or  the 
other ;  whether  the  proceedings  instituted 
in  consequence  were  directed  against  Ed- 
wards  for  the  crime  of  having  betrayed  his 
accomplices ;  or,  against  government  for 
having  on  his  information  detected  con- 
apiracy ;  the  elect  would  still  be  to  give 
heart  to  the  remdning  conspirators,  and 
teach  them  to  pursue  their  plots  without 
fear  or  disturbance.  Let  them  rather  con- 
tinue to  treason  that  which  was  best  cal- 
culated to  keep  it  in  awe— the  fear  of  be* 
Irayal ;  without  which  the  state  would  be 
left  to  struggle  by  what  means  it  might 
through  the  magnitudinous  and  multifa- 
rious dangers  of  domestic  conspiracy. 

Sir  F.  Burdeit  rose  to  explain.  He  by 
no  meaaa  meant  to  reply  to  the  many 
atapid,  absurd,  and  senseless  exaggera* 
tioos  which  the  light  hon.  gentleman  had 
been  guilty  of  wiSi  regard  to  his  (sir  F. 
Bordett's)  sentiments.  Ii^the  list  of  his 
abaurditiea  it  had  been  represented  that  if 
bia  own  house  were  on  fire,  and  the  lives 
/oi  his  own  family  dependept  on  the  stens 
lie  should  take  in  such  a  case  he  would 
Jbeaitate.  to  receive,  or  to  act  upon  the  io- 
^rasaiioa  of  an  accomplice  m  the  rois- 
^blefl  He  had  only  blamed  government 
for  keeping  in  constant  pay  a  resolar  set 
€>fspies»  who  uMsidiousIy  went. about  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  fomenting 
discontents  and  planning  conspiracies  in 
order  to  inveigle  the  unwary  into  .the 
•oai^  of  the  law.  He  would  not  retract 
what  he  had  said ;  and  under  this  expla- 
nation he  would  repeat  that  the  right  bbn. 
C^eotlemiui's  logic  was  most  absurd,  ridi* 
cuJous,  and  senseless. 

Mr»  Canning  did  npt  think  he  had  mis- 
represented the  hon.  baronet.  He  did  not 
tbmk  «p  before  the  hon.  baronet  last  rose : 
Aor.  did  the  explanation  of  the  bpn.  ba- 
ronet alter  his  opinion.  He  had  never  said 
thst  the^  hon*  baronet  contended  for  .the 
rcjccUoA  of  evidence  after  detection 


Sir  F.  liurdett  begged  pardon  for  such 
frequent  interruptions,  but,  before  the 
discussion  proceeded,  he  should  like  to 
hear  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  what 
he  meant  when  he  said  his  (sir  F.  Bur- 
dett's)  <«  man  r  The  rirht  hon.  gentle- 
man he  thought  was  full  of  levity  that 
night.  He  had  accused  a  worthy  alder- 
man of  being  drunk  with  popularity ;  but, 
for  bis  part,  he  thought  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  was  himself  drank  wi^  inso-* 
lence. 

Mr.  Canning  observed,  that  the  hon; 
baronet  saw  and  heard  not  onl^  what 
was,  but  also  what  was  not.  He  distinctly 
disavowed  having  used  the  expression 
that  the  worthy  alderman  was  **  drunk 
witli  popularity."  As  to  his  having  stven 
to  an  hon.  friend  of  the  hon.  baronet  s  the 
title  of  the  hon.  baronet's  *'  man,"  it  was 
an  expression  which  he  had  met  with  in 
some  speeches  made  in  Westminster  dur* 
ing  the  late  vacation,  and^  which  he  had 
read  in  the  same  way  as  the  hon.  baronet 
might  perhaps  have  read  his  (Mr.  Can- 
ning's) speeches  on  a  similar  occasion  at 
Liverpool. 

Mr.  Brougham  assured  the  House  that 
he  should  occupy  their  attention  but^ra 
few  moments,  as  he  had  nothing  very  mate- 
rial to  the  question  to  offer,  although  he 
difiered  from  the  views  of  his  friends  near 
him,  by  whom  the  motion  was  supported, 
as  well  as  from  the  opinions  of  the  gen- 
tlemen opposite,  by  whom  that  motion  was 
opposed.  He  stood  in  such  a  situation, 
that  he  had  to  vindicate  himself  against  the 
observations  of  both,  which  he  hoped  he 
should  be  found  to  do  upon  some  inter- 
change of  explanation.  As  to  the  remark 
which  the  attorney-general  was  under^ 
stood  to  have  made,  namely,  that  money 
was  furnished  to  the  late  conspiratbrs  by 
some  persons  of  consequence,  upon  that 
remark,  as  it  was  explamed  by  the  right 
hon.  member  for  Liverpool,  he  was  not 
disposed  to  dwell.  But  there  was  a  re- 
mark from  the  right  hon.  gentleman  him- 
self, with  regard  to  which  he  felt  it  ne- 
cessary to  call  for  some  explanation.  In 
order  to  prevent  any  erroneous  impression 
from  going  forth  to  the  country.  Observ- 
iAg  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  left 
the  House,  he  should  wait  for  the  explana- 
tion he  required  until  his  return,  being 
persuaded  that  he  should  obtain  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  from  the  candour  of  the 
rignt  hon.  gentleman;  he  meant  as  to 
that  passage  in  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
spe^cl^.  in  which  he  was  understood  to  say 
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in  teference  to  the  Cato-ttreet  plot,  that 
ihore  were  some  pmona  who  perhaps 
vo^ld  not  be  much  disturbed  by  tiie  des- 
traction  of  those  who  held  invidious 
offices.  But  there  were  passages  in  the 
obserrations  of  some  of  his  friends  near 
him,  to  which  it  w«s  also  necessary  for 
him  to  adverttf  The  gallant  general  who 
seconded  the  motion,  ^M  well  as  the  two 
members  for  Weitminster,  appeared  to 
Ibinkthathe  (Mr.  B.)  had  on  a  former 
occasion,  been  an  advocate  for  the  sys- 
tematic employasent  of  spies  and  inform- 
ers, which  was  certainly  a  most  erroneous 
impression,  as  could  be  testified  by  every 
gentleman  who  heard  him  upon  the  occa- 
sion alluded  to.  But  he  was  extremely 
surprised  that  any  gentleman  could  sup- 
pose him  capable  of  maintaining  that 
which,  independently  of  the  odiousness 
of  its  character,  was  quite  a  ridiculous 
proposition.  For  what  could  be  more  ri- 
diculous than  to  maintain  that  a  system 
should  be  establbhed,  the  existence  of 
which  was  calculated  to  destroy  the  confi- 
dence, the  harmony,  the  peace,  and  the 
happiness  of  social  life  ?  It  was  only  in 
cases  of  extraordinary  emergency  that  he 
could  agree  to  the  propriety  of  using  such 
penoos  as  spies  and  informers.  In  such 
cases,  indeed,  it  was  not  only  justifiable 
on  the  part  of  government,  but  it  was 
their  peculiar  duty  to  employ  such  per- 
sons. But  he  specified  on  the  occasion 
alluded  to  precisely  such  a  case  as  render- 
ed it  warrantable,  m  his  opinion,  to  resort 
to  Informers ;  for  he  distinctly  said,  that 
when  such  persons  as  Thistlewood  and 
Ings  were  abroad,  it  was  justifiable  in  go- 
vernment to  employi  not  Edwards  of 
whose  character,  at  the  time  he  made  the 
observation,  he  had  an  impression  which 
had  since  been  rather  confirmed  than 
eradicated,  but  to  resort  to  adequate 
means  for  watching  the  operations  and 
defeating  the  views  of  such  delinquents. 
But  in  expressing  this  opinion  he  could 
never  mean  that  society  should  be  inocu- 
lated by  the  systematic  or  general  em- 
ployment of  such  noxious  vermin  as  spies 
and  informers.  Such  a  mtem  could  in- 
deed be  contemplated  or  desired  by  those 
only  who  were  m  the  habit  of  abusing  offi- 
cial power  and  who  were  conscious  of  de- 
servmg  public  odium.— But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  employment  of  spies  in  any 
esse  could  never  be  rationally  deprecated. 
Such  employment  could  not,  indeed,  be 
consistently  opposed  by  those  whigs  who 
lecolleeted  the  boast  of  sir  Robert  Wal- 


pole,  that  the  l^etender  never  received  a 
dispatch  with  the  contents  of  which  he 
was'  not  made  acquainted  by  the   next 
post.    Sir  Robert  could  have  derived  thia 
mtelligeace  from  those  only  who  violated 
private   confidence,    and  who  were,  no 
doubt,  bribed  for  their  treachery,  for  he 
could  not  suppose  that  men  volunteered 
on  such  occasions ;  and  what  was  this  but 
the  employ UMOt  of  spies  )    King  WiUiam 
also  frequently  employed  spies;  but  both 
the  minister  and  the  king  acted,  no  doobs 
in  cases  of  emergency,  when  a  solidtude 
fbr  the  public  sarety  warranted  their  oen* 
duct.    There  was,  he  felt,  always  a  dan- 
ger in  using  such  agents,  and  those  who 
used  them  incurred  a  serious  responsibi- 
lity ;  for  it  behoved  them  to  beware  of 
deceit,  and  to  take  care  that  they  whom 
they  employed  to  watdi  criminals  with  a 
view  to  prevent  crime,  did  net  go  much 
farther  by  promotinff  plots  and  conspira- 
cies in  order  to  gratify  their  own  avacieew 
Those  guilty  of  such  misconduct  called 
for  signal  punishment,  for  he  could  not 
see  the  poliey  or  propriety  of  granting  to 
instigators  the  protection  that  was  due  to 
informers.      Tnerefore  he  felt  that  ti>e 
conduct  of  Edwards  ought  to  undergo  a 
proper  investigation.     But  then  ha  eould 
not  think  that  House  the  proper  place 
for  snch  an  investieation,  and   on    this 
ground  he  wished  the  worthy  akJerman 
to  withdraw  his  motion.     He  wikhed  bia 
honourable  friend  to  do  so,  becanae  he 
saw  that  there  was  another  remedy  for  the 
case,  and  that  was  the  remedy  mentioned 
by  his  hen.  friend,  the  member  for  Corfe 
Csstle,  namely,  the  preferring  of  a  biH 
of  indictment  before  a  grand  jury.    Per- 
ceiving that   the  right  hon.  member  fbr 
Liverpool  had  returned  to  his  seat,  he 
would  address  to  that  right  hob.  gentle- 
man a  c^uestion  on  the  subject  to  which  he 
had  before  referred,  namely,  whether  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  in  observing  that 
there  were   some  persons  who  perhaps 
would  not  be  disturbed  by  the  destruction 
of  those  who  held  invidious  oflices,  meant 
to  apply  that  observation  to  any  persona 
in  that  House  ? 

Mr.  Canning  answered  in  the  negatiire, 
adding,  that  he  was  not  conscious  of  niak« 
ing  such  an  observation  as  would  imply 
that  he  believed  in  the  existence  of  any 
approbation  of  a  doctrine  that  might  be  aa 
inconvenient  to  their  successors,  as  to 
those  who  at  present  held  the  offices  aU 
luded  to. 

Mr.  Bnmgham  observed^  that  the  r^lit 
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hon.  gentleman  was  alirays  readj^  with  a  ! 
joke.  His  jokes,  however,  were  some- 
times like  a  knife  without  a  handle,  which 
io  wielding  cut  the  hand  of  the  user;  for 
in  thk  instance  his  joke  was  against  him- 
self«'  If  there  was  a  roan  in  the  House 
who  did  not  heartily  rejoice  in  the  frus- 
tration of  the  Cato-street  plot,  he  should 
be  named,  that  he  might  oe  regarded  as 
in&mous:  and  if  he  were  out  of  the  House 
he  should  be  indicated  as  a  mark  to  be 
shunned  by  the  world*  The  conduct  of  | 
the  worthy  alderman  as  to  the  motive  of 
his  visit  to  Thistlewood  was  perfectly  de- 
fensible, that  motive  being  to  obtain  some 
clue  to  further  information  with  respect 
to  £dwards,  and  upon  a  subject  which  the 
worthy  alderman  was,  as  a  magistrate 
bound  to  mvestigate*  This,  he  (Mr.  B.) 
thought  a  fair  iwject  of  inquiry,  and  a 
laudable  motive  for  visiting  Thistlewood, 
although  the  right  hon.  member  for  Li- 
verpool could  not,  it  seeoied,  be  persuaded 
to  visit  Thistlewood  on  such  an  occasion 
for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  ad- 
ministering the  coosolaiions  of  religion, 
which  by  the  way  was  an  office  for  which 
the  right  boo.  gentleman  did  not  appear 
very  well  suited  by  bis  taste,  or  qualified 
by  his  capacity.  He  repeated  his  recom- 
mendation to  the  worthy  alderman  to  with- 
draw his  motion  for  the  present,  not  with 
a  view  to  abandon  proceedings  against 
Edwards,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  order  to 
takethecase  intoacourtof  justice,  and  if  a 
noU  pntequi  should  be  entered,  to  prevent 
the  prosecution^  or  any  other  attempt 
should  be  made  to  screen  the  individuul 
in  question  from  justice,  and  the  worthy 
alderman  should  again  think  it  necessary 
to  bring  the  matter  under  tlie,  considera- 
tion of  that  House,  he  (Mr.  B.)  pledged 
himseJf  that  at  least  he  would  not  repom- 
roend  the  motion  to  be  again  withdrawn* 

The  Attorney  Genial,  in  explanation, 
staled,  that  in  saying  the  lace  conspirators 
were  supplied  with  money  from  other 
quarters,  be  by  no  means  intended,  to  al- 
lude to  any  persons  of  particular  conse- 
quence. But  those  persons  who  gave  the 
money  were  fully  known  to  government; 
and  when  be  expressed  a  wish  that  they 
should  be  aware  of  that  fact,  he  meant 
that  it  should  be  communicated  to  them 
through  the  ufual  channels,  by  which  the 
publio  became  acquaint^  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  Hoq^e. 

Mr*  Alderman  fVoodt  in  reply,  said» 
that  as  he  had  been  charged  in  a  very  un- 
baodsonie  maimer  by  a  right  hon.  gentle? 
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man  opposite  (Mr.  Canning),  with  visiting 
the  prison  of  a  dying  man  in  order  to  in- 
duce him  to  say  the  thing  that  was  not, 
he  thought  it  right  to  tell  that  gentleman, 
that  his  attacks,  however  severe,  would 
never  prevent  him  from  doing  his  duty. 
No  invective  or  attempt  at  intimidation, 
should  ever  deter  him  from  doing  his  duty 
in  that  House  to  the  best  of  his  judgment. 
The  attorney- general  had,  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  stated  what  was  not  cor- 
rect with  regard  to  those  swords  that  had 
been  supplied  to  the  conspirators;  he  (Mr. 
Alderman  Wood)  did  not  sav  that  they 
were  new  swords,  but  he  said  that  they 
were  made  in  a  particular  shape,  and  of  a 
peculiar  pattern,  but  it  did  not  follow 
that  they  were  therefore  new.  Indeed, 
the  fact  ho  believed  to  be  otherwise,  since 
he  knew  that  the  swords  were  rusty.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  only  re- 
plied to  those  parts  of  his  argument  that 
suited  bis  own  purpose;  he  had  never 
noticed  the  tin  cases  procured  by  and 
paid  for  bv  Edwards,  without  any  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  the  person  who  made 
them  as  to  their  intended  purpose.  He 
had  named  several  persons,  whose  cha- 
racters were  unimpeached,  and  who  had 
given  testimony  of  the  infamy  of  Dwyer. 
Yet  all  the  ether  individuals  who  gave 
evidence  against  these  men,  were  most 
immaculate  in  their  characters.  Dwyer 
was  produced  only  on  the  first  trial,  lest 
his  infamy  should  be  exposed  by  Hyden, 
whom  he  could  prove  to  be  also  infamous. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was 
served  by  very  faithful  and  expeditious 
spies ;  for  he  bad  been  able  to  tell  him 
that  Preston  had  been  in  his  company 
within  the  last  M  hours.  It  was  certainly 
true  that  Preston  had  been  at  Guildhall 
during  the  course  of  that  day.  He  had 
come  to  state  some  grievances,  and  in  his 
magisterial  capacity  he  was  bound  to  at- 
tend to  any  application  of  the  kind  that 
should  be  made  to  him.  His  going  to 
Thistlewood  with  the  questions  which  he 
had  thought  it  proper  to  put  to  him,  had 
been  call^  in  question.  He  had  acted 
in  this  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience.  He  thought  that  step  neces- 
sary. In  order  to  obtain  what  corrobora- 
tion be  could  of  the  evidence  he  already 
had.  To  the  question,  whether  he  had 
received  any  money  from  Edwards,  his 
reply  t^as,  not  **  now  and  then  a  pound," 
as  bad  been  indijstriously  promulgated 
and  repeated  that  evening  by  the  hon.  and 
learnea  gentleman»  but  **  aome^pounds."^ 
U 
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He  first  asked  Thistle  wood  (who  had  been 
previously  informed  who  he  was)  whether 
he  had  any  objection  to  answer  some 
questions,  and  he  replied  that  it  would 
give  him  great  satisfaction  to  answer  any 
question  that  be  might  put  to  him,  pro- 
vided he  had  time  sufficient.  .  It  was  bis 
intention  to  hove  asked  several  other 
questions,  but  he  was  prevented  by  the 
gaoler  of  Newgate,  who  had  refused  him 
pef mission  to  see  the  prisoners,  except  he 
obtained  the  previous  leave  of  lord  Sid- 
mouth.  On  the  evening  preceding  the 
execution  of  these  unfortunate  men,  he 
had  ascertained  that  a  Wesleyan  clergy- 
man had  been  prohibited  from  visiting 
Davidson  upon  a  similar  pretence.  On  a 
former  occasion,  by  the  request  of  a  gen« 
tlcman  high  in  office,  he  had  visited  Bel- 
lingham  previously  to  his  execution,  and 
put  a  question  to  him  ;  and  he  had  yet  to 
learn  where  was  the  diabolical  tendency 
of  such  an  act.  He  felt  indebted  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  below  him 
for  the  clear  and  forcible  manner  in  which 
heliad  placed  his  object,  in  undertaking 
that  investigation.  He  was  ready  to  prove 
from  the  evidence  he  was  possessed  of, 
that  Edwards  was  the  sole  promoter  and 
instigator  of  the  Cato-street  conspiracy. 
This  he  stated  in  the  most  solemn  manner. 
If  the  attorney-general  would  assure  him 
that  he  would  not  put  a  stop,  as  he  had 
the  power  to  do,  to  the  prosecution  which 
he  should  immediately  begin  against  this 
infamous  individual,  he  would  consent  to 
give  up  his  motion  directly.  In  that  case 
he  would  pledge  himself  to  go  before  the 
grand  jury  with  the  case,  and  to  carry  it 
on  at  his  own  expense.  From  the  evi- 
dence he  had,  he  could  prove  that  an 
officer  of  the  police  was  connected  with 
this  individual,  and  that  they  had  been 
engaged  together  in  several  plots,  previous 
to,  and  altogether  unconnected  with  the 
late  conspiracy.*  This)  therefore,  attached 
in  a  slight  degree  to'  government,  who 
were  suppoi^red  to  know  the  officers  of  its 
own  police.  He  could  declare  that  so  far 
from  being  instigated  to  the  present  mo- 
tion by  other  persons,  his  intention  to 
bring  it  forward  was  not  known  to  any  one 
gentleman  in  the  House  excepting  the 
gallant  member  who  seconded  it,  and  who 
saw  it  only  yesterday. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  he  understood  the 
worthy  alderman  wished  to  withdraw  the 
motion ;  he  therefore  took  the  opportunity 
of  stating,  that  he,  for  one,  would  not  suffer 
the  motion  to  be  withdrawn. 


Sir  Robert  Wilson  said,  that  it  could  not 
fail  to  have  been  observed  by  the  House 
that  some  warm  words  had  pnssed  between 
certain  honourable  members  in  the  course 
of  that  debate.  It  would  be  much  to  be 
regretted'  if  the  House  should  break  up 
without  the  satisfaction  of  knowing-  that 
those  words,  so  uttered  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment,  had,  in  fact,  made  no  unpleasant 
impresssion  on  the  minds  of  the  parties, 
who,  he  hoped,  would  therefore  gratify 
the  House,  by  manifesting  the  absence  of 
any  feeling  contrary  to  that  amicable  un- 
derstanding with  which  it  was  customary 
to  conduct  the  discussions  in  that  House 
[Hear,  hear!]. 

The  Speaker  rose  amidst  loud  cries  of 
Hear,  hear !  He  was  satisfied,  he  said, 
that  there  could  be  but  one  feeling  of 
thankfulness  in  that  House  toward;^  the 
hon.  and  gallant  member  for  the  observa- 
tions that  had  just  proceeded  from  him  ; 
and  he  was  equally  sure,  that  if,  any  ex- 
pressions, conjured  up  l}y  the  warmth  of 
debate,  had  fallen  from  any  honourable 
members,  they  would  be  very  ready  to 
give  the  House  that  satisfaccioni  which 
the  hon.  and  gallant  member  bad  so  hand- 
somely and  so  properly  solicited  [Here 
a  pause  of  several  seconds  ensued}.  The 
Speaker  at  length  again  rose.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  member,  he  observed,  in  ad- 
dressing the  House  at  first,  had  not 
pointed  so  distinctly  to  the  objects  of  his 
speech  as  to  name  the  members  to  whom 
lie  alluded.  '  He,  therefore,  now  felt  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  say,  that  he  understood  the 
allOsion  to  apply  to  air  Francis  Burdett 
and  Mr.  Canning. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  then  rose,  and  stated, 
that  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  say  what 
he  did.  It  occurred  to  him'that theright 
hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  the  worthy 
alderman  was  drunk  with  popularity  [a 
ory  of  No,  nol].  He  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
used  the  express  words,  but  certainly  he 
took  the  meaning  to  be,  that  the  worthy 
alderman  was  intoxicated  with  popularity. 
The  words  he  used  in  consequence  of  that 
impression  were  not  intended  to  be  per- 
sonal. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  he  had  not  tnken 
any  thing  amiss  which  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  baronet.  He  had  only  replied  to 
biro  as  the  advocate  of  the  hon.  altfervnan's 
motion.  There  certainly  were  no  two 
persons  at  greater  variance  on  the  subject 
of  politics  than  the  hon.  baronet  and  him- 
self; but  there  vas  no  oierober  he   more 
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wished  to  discius  a  question  with  than  the 
bon.  baronet>  for  he  always  discussed  it 
&irly. 

The  Speaker  observed,  that  he  was 
happy  to  find  there  was  no  ground  tor  the 
supposed  irritation  of  the  feelings  of  the 
bon.  members. 

The  question  was  then  put)  and  the 
motion  was  negatived. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Thursday^  May  1 1. 

Nbw  Post  Office.]  Sir.  W,  Curtis 
presented  the  report  of  the  committee  to 
whom  had  been  referred  for  consideration 
the  petition  from  the  lord  mayor,  alder, 
men,  and  corporation  of  London,  praying 
to  be  allowed  to  raise  a  further  sum  for 
the  completion  of  the  improvements  at  the 
west  enaof  the  city.  The  hpn.  baronet 
mbved,  '*  That  the  report  be  referred  to 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House." 

Mr.  //.  5ifm»«r  objected  to  this  propo- 
sition.    The  sum  o(  240,000/.  had  already 
been  expended  in  clearing  the  site  for  the 
new  post«office,  and  now  the  city  applied 
for  100,000^  more ;  of  which  33,000/.  was 
to  <be  charged  on  the  Orphan  fund.    It 
was  well  known  that  that  fund  was  prin- 
cipally supported  by  the  duty  on  coals 
and  culm  imported  into  London.    This 
duty,  already  13f.  ^  a  chaldron,  fell  most 
heavily  on  the  poptdation,  and  especially 
on  the  lower  classes,  not  only  of  the  me- 
tropolis, but  of  the  surrounding  districts; 
and  now  a  measure  was  proposed  which 
would  occasion  the  addition  of  a  shilling 
a  chaldron   to   the  duty.    Wlien  it  was 
considered  that  the  sum  which  had  been 
already  voted  was  on  an  estimate  of  the 
whole    expense,    said  to  be  accurately 
made,  he  thought  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  call  for  detailed  accounts  of  the 
expenditure,  and  to  refer  them   to   the 
examination  of  a  select  committee.     He 
would  therefore  move,  as  an  amendment 
to  the  motion  of  the  lion,   baronet,  to 
leave  out  all  the  words  after  the  words 
**  Thai  the  report  be  referred  to,"  for  the 
purpose  of  substituting  the  following : — 
*'  A  select  committee,  to  whoni  it  shall 
be  referred  to  examine  the  accounts  of 
the  sums  already  expended,  and  to  exa- 
mine the  estimates  on  which  the  additional 
grant  iM  required." 

Sir  fV»  Curtis  bad  no  sort  of  objection 
to  send  the  accounts  to  a  select  commit* 
tcCf  but  it  appeared  to  him  that  such  a 
[y  on  the  report  of  another  com- 
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mittee,  would  be  contrary  to  the  ^ules  of 
the  House.  As  to  the  facts  of  the  case 
they  were  simply  these,  that  unfortunately 
the  money  did  not  go  far  enough,  that  a 
variety  of  circumstances  had  increased 
the  expenditure  beyond  the  anticipated 
sum,  and  that  there  were  at  present  thirty 
or  forty  thousand  pounds,  to  pay  for 
which  there  were  no  assets. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  had  no  objection 
to  the  motion  for  sending  the  accounts  to 
a  select  committee  for  examination.  The 
hon.  member  for  Surrey  had  frequently 
touched  on  the  subject  of  the  duty  on 
coals,  but  had  never  been  able  to  make  a 
successful  impression  on  the  House. 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  present 
proposition  on  the  hon.  gentleman's  con- 
stituents ?  That  some  thirty  years  hence 
they  would  pay  a  shilling  a  chaldron  more 
for  their  coals  than  at  present !  That  for 
which  they  would  so  pay,  would  be  also 
as  great  an  advantage  to  them  as  to  other 
people.  Instead  of  the  narrow  confined 
streets  in  which  coaches  and  carts  were 
now  sometimes'detained  for  two  or  three 
hours,  fine  wide  streets  would  be  opened, 
a  circumstance  which  had  no  connexion 
with  the  new  post-office.  This  street 
would  show  St.  PauVs  in  a  nobler  point  of 
view  than  it  had  been  yet  seen  from  the 
north  road. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
select  committee  appointed. 

Wool  Tax.]  Mr.  Stuart- fVortley  pre- 
sented  a  petition  from  the  manufacturers 
and  Other  inhabitants,  residing  in  one  of 
the  most  populous  places  in  the  manufac* 
turing  district  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  the  parish  of  Kirkheaton,  com*- 
plaining  of  distress,  and  attributing  that 
distress  principally  to  the  duties  on  wool. 
He  would  read  to  the  House  a  para- 
graph from  the  petition,  to  show  the 
severe  nature  of  the  distress  experienced, 
premising  that  the  petition  came  from  per* 
sons  as  well-disposed  to  the  support  of  go- 
vernment as  the  inhabitants  of  any  part 
of  the  island.  The  hon.  gentleman  read 
the  passage  in  question,  which  declared 
that  the  distress  of  the  petitioners  was 
great  beyond  example,  and  that  they 
could  not  better  illustrate  its  severity 
than  by  a  reference  to  the  state  of  the 
poorer  manufacturers  in  the  parish  of  seven 
or  eight  thousand,  of  whom  1700  had  on  an 
average  earned,  during  the  present  year, 
only  li  ^d.  a  week  each.  The  petitioners 
prayed  ttiat  the  House  would  take  the  state 
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of  the  country  into  their    most  serious  |  ment  ^o  any  person  who  should  vote  for 


consideration,  and  above  all,  that  they 
would  do  something  to  relieve  tlie  un- 
fortunate manufacturers,  and  to  give  them 
bread. 

Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Coventry  Elbction— Petition  op 
William  Cobbett.]  Mr.  Butterworth 
presented  a  Petition  from  William  Cobbett, 
lately  a  Candidate  for  the  city  of  Coventry, 
setting  forth. 

*<  That  at  the  last  Election  for  Members 
to  serve  hi  Parliament  for  the  city  of 
Coventry,  Peter  Moore,  Edward  Ellice, 
and  the  Petitioner  were  Candidates  ;  that 
the  Election  began  on   Wednesday   the 
8th  of  March,  and  continued  until  Thurs- 
day the  16th  of  March  ;    that  the  said 
Moore  and  Eilice  were  returned,  as  being 
duly    elected  ;   and    that  the  Petitioner 
complains,  that  this  return  was,  for  the 
reasons  which  he  has  now  humbly  to  state, 
unjust  and  illegal  ;  that    the  Petitioner, 
in  offering  himself  as  a  Candidate,  and  in 
all  his    conduct  previous   to  and  during 
the  Election,  was  guided  by  a  detiermina- 
tion   not  to  violate  any  provisions  of  the 
laws,  nor  any   principle  or  rule  of  the 
strictest  morality ;  to  which  determination 
he,  from  first  to  last,  roost  scrupulously 
adhered;   but   that  he  has  to  complain, 
that,   in  opposition  to  him,  means  were 
used,  not  only  wholly   illegal,  but  of  a 
nature  so  odious  and  detestable,  that  no- 
thing but  an  over-ruling  sense  of  duty  to 
his  country  in  general,  and  to  the  worthy 
part  of  the  Electors  of  Coventry  in  parti- 
cular, could  induce  him  to  lay  a  descrin- 
tion  of  them  before  the  House  ;  that  the 
House  has  not  to  be  informed,  that  the 
right  of  voting  in  the  city  of  Coventry  is 
confined  to  the  Freemen ;  that  the  far 
greater  part  of  these  are  journeymen  and 
labourers  ;  that  a  great  majority  of  them 
are  in  low  and  distressed  circumstances  ; 
that  they  are,  especially  in  times  like  the 
present,  necessarily 'much  subjected  to  the 
power  of  their  masters ;  but  he  has  to  in- 
form the  House,  that  this  power  was  in 
many    instances,  most  foully   and  most 
cruelly  and  tyrannically  exerted  by  the 
sqid  masters,  in  order  to  prevent  those 
whom  they  still  insulted  with  the  name  of 
Freemen,  from  following  the  dictates  of 
their  consciences,  in  voting,  as  they  anx- 
iously wished  to  do,  for  the  Petitioner, 
some  of  the  said  masters  having  posted  up 
in  their  manufactories  public  notices,  de- 
claring that  they  would  give  no  employ- 


the  Petitioner  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  not  on 
this  ground  (reasonable,  solid,  and   fair 
as  it  is,  and  abhorrent  as  such  threats  are 
to  every  rule  of  the  law  of  Election,  as 
well  as  to  every  principle  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity)   that   the  Petitioner  founds  th& 
compfamt  which  he  now  humbly  prefers 
before  the  House ;  the  Petitioner  com- 
plains of  the  effect,  not  of  under-hand  in- 
fluence and  cruel  menaces  abundantly  as 
they  were  used,  but  of  the  effect  of  direct* 
open,    physical    force,   nothing  short  of 
the  employment  of  which,  and  in  a  de- 
gree wholly,  as  he  believes,  unparalleled, 
could  have    prevented    him    from  being 
at  the  head  of  the  poll,  and  from  being 
duly  returned  as  a  Member  to  serve  in 
Parliament ;  the  Petitioner  complains  to 
the  House,   that  on  the   second  day  of 
the  Election,  many  of  the  Freemen  who 
came  to  the  polling  booth  to  vote  for 
him,  were  forcibly  taken  from  it  by  a 
band  of  men,  who  were,  to  all  appear- 
ance, employed  for  the  purpose  ;  that  he 
stood   on  the  head  of  the  poll  the  first 
day ;    that,    notwithstanding    the    force 
made  use  of   against  him,  he  was  near- 
ly equal  in  numbers   to  his  opponents 
on  the  second  day  ;  that  on  the  third  day 
he  had    overtaken  them  and   surpassed 
them  at  about  the  hour  of  eleven  o'clock, 
at  which  time  there  were  ranged  hy  the 
side    of  the  btfotb    upwards    of  three 
hundred    Freemen,    ready    to    vote    for 
him  ;   and    that  at  this  time  there  came 
a  body  of  men  who  violently  and  in  the 
most  brutal  manner  forced  away  the  Free- 
men, who  were  thus  prepared  to  vote  for 
the  Petitioner ;  that  during  the  whole  of 
this  and  the  succeeding  day  (which  was 
Saturday)  all  was  riot,  uproar,  and  vio- 
lence ;    that  a  body  of  men,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  same  persons,    manifestly 
disciplined  and  organized  for  the  purpose, 
were  engaged  in  pushing  away,   pulling 
away,  driving  away,  beating,  cutting  the 
clothes  of,   and  in  many  instances  cut- 
ting and  stabbing  the  bodies  and  limbs  of 
those  Freemen  who  had  voted,  or  who 
tendered  themselves  to  vote,  for  the  Peti- 
tioner; that  on  the  Saturday  night  the 
same  band  of  men,  joined  probably  by 
others,  attacked  the    Iiouse    (a  |»nvate 
house)  in  which  the  Petitioner  lodged, 
broke  the  windows,  tore  off  the  window- 
shutters,   broke  open  the  passage-door, 
loudly  and  vehemently  declaring  their  in- 
tention to  make  the  Petitioner  quit  the 
city,  or  to  drag  him  out  of  the  house  and 
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kill  him ;  that  this  band  wAb  finally  driven 
from  the  house,  but  that  a  leader  amongst 
tfaemi  after  getting  withlnsid»  the  door, 
stabbed  one  roan  with  a  knife,  and  was 
prevented  from  killing  him  only  by  the 
timely  arrival  of  persons  to  the  wounded 
man's  assistance  ;  that,  in  consequence  of 
these  outrageous  and  sanguinary  proceed- 
ings,  and  of  there  being  no  protection  of 
the  innocent  afforded  by  the  civil  power 
untii  aAer  the    above-mentioned  attack, 
those  who  would  have  voted  for  the  Peti- 
tioner were  kept  from  the  booth  ;  great 
numbers  of  those  who  had  voted  for  the 
Petitioner  had  had  their  clothes  cut  from 
thetr  bodies,  had  been  stabbed,  hacked, 
and  otherwise  maimed  in  their  approach 
towards,    or  in  their  retreat  from,  the 
booth  ;  to  so  enormous  a  length  were  these 
outrages  carried,   that   a  gentleman,    a 
stranger  at  Coventry,  having  come  to  the 
booth  to  speak  tothe  Petitioner,  was,  on  his 
return,  and  even  at  the  door  of  the  booth, 
seized  by  the  band  of  stabbers,  a  knife 
was  run  up  his  back,  and  his  cost  cut 
from  his  body ;   upon  a  representation 
made  to  the  Petitioner  by  many  Freemen 
on  the  Sunday  after  the  attack  on  the 
lodging  of  the  Petitioner,  that  they,  who 
had  not  yet  voted,  were  afraid  to  go  to 
the  booth,  thinking  their  lives  in  danger, 
the  Petitioner  declined  taking  any  further 
part  in  the  Election  ;  on  the  grounds, 
therefore,  that  the  Election  was  not  free, 
that  it  was  obstructed  by  acts  of  real 
physical  force,  that  though  Uie  poll  was 
proceeded  in  afterwards,  and  closed  in  a 
peaceable  manner,  yet  that  it  was,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  Petitioner,    bbstructed, 
and  forcibly   obstructed;    that  this  ob- 
struction, and    the   outrageous  acts  by 
which  it  was  effected,  caused  numbers 
not  to  vote  at  all,  who  would  have  voted 
for  the  Petitioner,  and  caused  others  to 
yield  to  importunities  and  menaces  that 
they  would  otherwise  have  resisted;  on 
these  grounds,  and  on^the  solemn  pledge, 
on  his  part,  that  he  is  ready    to  make 
them  good  before  the  committee,  the  Pe- 
titioner appeals  to  the  justice  and  impar- 
tialiiv  of  the  House,  whom  he  prays  to 
afford  him  and  the  injured  ahd  mstrited 
Freemen  of  the  city  of  Coventry  such 
remedy  and  redress  as  to  their  wisdom 
shall  seem  meet." 

Ordered  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
on  the  ^h  of  June. 

Exchequer  Biuls.]     Mr.  Maberly 
rase  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  mo* 


tfon,  df  which  he  had  given  notice.    But 
before  he  did  so,   he  hoped  the  House 
would  indulge  him  in  a  few  observations 
on  the  present  financial  system.    It  would 
be   in  the   recollection   of  the   House, 
that  in  the  last  parliament  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchecjuer  had  stated  his  in- 
tention of  proposmg  a  permanent  system 
of  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  public 
credit.     Now  he  could  not  help  saying 
that   the   system  then   adopted  by   the 
right  hen.   gentleman  turned  out   to  be 
a  complete  failure.    It  was,   in  fact,  a 
departure  from  what  the  right  hon.  mem- 
ber proposed  to  do,  and  particularly  as 
to  the    issue   of  exchequer  bills.      His 
decided  opinion   was,   that  the  present 
system  of  temporary  expedients  ought 
to  be  put  an   end  to.    The  welfare  of 
the  country  required  the  adoption  of  a 
permanent  system  of  finance.    The  right 
hbn.  member  had  last  year  stated,   that 
there  would  remain  of  the  old  revenue 
a  sum  of  two  millions,   which,  with  the 
new  taxe?,  would  make  a  sinking  fund 
of  five  milltons.    Such  a  sum  as  a  sink-« 
ing  fund,  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  sufB- 
dent  to  support  the  public  credit.    But 
was  there  such  a  sum  actually  applicable 
to  this  purpose  ?     And  how  did  the  right 
hon.    gentleman   last    year   propose    to 
raise  it?     He  levied  hew  taxes  in  such 
a  wav  as  to   throw  the  pressure  on  the 
working  classes  of  society,  not  only  by 
taxinr  the  articles  which  they  consumed, 
but  also  by  that  most  impolitic  tax,  the 
duty  on  wool.     He  should  always  oppose 
any  tax  on  the  raw  material.    This  one 
in  particular  was  of  an  injurious  tendency, 
as  by  preventing  the  importation  of  the 
article  it  deprived  the  labourer   of  em- 
ployment.     The  right   hon.    gentleman 
was  told  of  this  when  the   tax  was  im- 
posed, but  he  was  of  a  different  opinion. 
This  tax,  hovvever,  had  failed.    He  did 
Hot  blame  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer for  any  failure  of  the  revenue.    He 
believed  the   right   hon.   gentleman  ex- 
pected, when  he  proposed  the  new  taxes, 
that  they  would  be  productive.    But  he 
was    surprised    that    he    should    have 
come  down  in  February  last  year,  know- 
ing,   as  he   must  have    known    at   tho 
time,    that    the  revenue  was   deficient, 
that  the  imports  were  less  by6,000,(XX)/. 
and   the  exporu  by   10,000,000/.  than 
they  were  the  preceding  ^rear;  he  was 
surprised  that,  knowine  this^   the  right 
hon.   gentleman  should  haVe   come   to 
parliament  with   a  statement   that   we 
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were  to  have   an  effective   sinking  fond 
of  5,000,000^    The  imports  and  exports 
might  have  increased  or  decreased,  but 
the  right  hon.  member,  with  such  a  pros- 
pect before  him,  roust  have  known  that 
there  could  not  be  an  available  sinking 
fund  to  that  amount.    The  total  reve* 
sue,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,   up  to 
5th    April,    1819,     was    53,388,248/.— 
The    expenditure    of    that    year    was 
69,448,899^  leaving,  after  making  good 
the  deficiency,  a  sinking  fund  of  919,340/. 
From  this  it  would   be  seen  that  the 
boasted  sinking  fund  of  5,000,000/.  was 
merely   nominal.     He  believed  he  had 
mistaken  in   bis .  calculation.    The  real 
sinking  fund  would  be  found  to   be  no 
more  than  395,316/.    The  House  would 
Bee,   on  comparing   the  revenue  of  last 
year  with  that  of  this  year,  up  to   the 
5th  Jan.  1820,   that  there  was  a  falling 
off*    In  the  former  year  the  revenue  up 
to  5th  Jan.   was  49,056,593/.    This  year, 
up  to  the  same  periods  it  was  48,208,175/. 
leaving  a  deficiency  of  848,418/.  and  if 
the   deficiency    of  Ireland   was    taken, 
he   believed  it   would  be   1,000,000/.— 
This  was  a  matter  of  the  most  serious 
importance;   and  called  for  the  consi- 
deration of  the  House.    The  right  hon. 
member  said   there  was  a  deficiency  of 
13,400,000/.  and  for  this  purpose  a  loan 
was   provided  to   reduce   the   unfunded 
debt.    A  sum  of  10,400,000/.   was  ad- 
vanced,  but,   notwithstanding  this,   the 
debt  was  not  reduced.    He  would  not, 
however,  detain  the  House  on  this  part 
of  the  subject.    But  he  was  surprised  to 
find;   that  notwithstanding   the  advance 
of  10,400,000/.  the  increase  of  the  out- 
standing and  unredeemed  debt  from  the 
5th  January,    1819,   to  January,   1820, 
was  9,698,000/,    This  was  a  system  of 
expedients  which  could  not   last.    Yet 
this   was    not   the   only    inconvenience 
arising  from    this  system.      The   right 
hon.  gentleman  had  last  year  a  sum  of 
2,000,000/.   to  pay  off  the   interest   of 
•outstanding  exchequer  bills,  but  for  twen- 
ty months  he  had  forgotten,  as  appeared 
by  the  accounts  to  pay  any  interest.    If 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  wished  to  sup- 
port the  public  credit,  he  would  at  least, 
pay  the  interest  of  these  bills  regularly. 
He  believed,   that  at  no   former  period 
was  it  known  that  the  interest   on  ex- 
chequer bills  had  remained  so  long  un- 
gaid.  .  Last  year  the  ri^ht  hon.  member 
rought  Jn  a  bill,  enabling  the  Bank  to 
advance..  6,000,000/.  on  the  growing  pro- 
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duce  of  the  consolidated  fund.     It  was 
never  intended  that   the  Bank   should, 
upon  all  occasions,    be  called   upon  to 
make    good  such  deficiencies.      If   this 
system  was  to   be  carried  on,   it  would 
lead  to  most  dangerous  results.     He  be- 
lieved the  consolidated  fund  was  now  in 
arrear  8,000,000/.    If  the  revenue  went  on 
as  it  had  done,  there  Would  be  an  addition- 
al deficiency  probably  of  2,000,000/.  on  the 
July  quarter.    This  would  add  consider- 
ably to  the  advances  to  be  made  by  the 
Bank,  which  would  then  be  10,000,000/. 
If  the  deficiency  was  to  continue,    then 
the  Bank  must  be  called  upon  again  in 
October.     Supposing  this  system  to  go 
on,  and  that  the  alteration  of  our  cur- 
rency, or  any  other  circumstance,  were 
to  cause  a  run  on  the  Bank,  what  would 
be  the  consequence  ?     The  Bank  would, 
of  course,    be  obliged  to   take  care   of 
their   own   interests,   and  that   of  their 
friends.    They  could  not  issue  10,000,000/. 
or  15,000,000/.   of  their  own  notes,    aa 
they  would  be  liable  to  be  called  upon 
to  pay  in  gold,  or  in  bars  at  3/.  17^.  \Q\d. 
which   was  the  same   thing;   the  conse- 
quence would  be,  that  the  public  creditor 
would  remain  unpaid.    A  system  likely 
to  produce  such  results  was  notoriously 
a  bad  one.     It  was  the  duty  of  parlia- 
ment to  take  care  that '  this  period  did 
not  arrive.    He  was  sure  the   bank  di> 
rectors  would  not  do  this,   unless  from 
necessity;   but  it  was  the   duty  of  the 
House  to  prevent  their  being  placed  in 
a  situation  of  such  difficulty.    He  would 
not  detain  the  House  much  longer.     He 
had  clearly  shown  the  danger  of  making 
up  by  loans  from  the  bank  tl)e  deficien- 
cies of  the  revenue.     They  must  firmly 
meet  the  dangers  which  surrounded  them. 
The  remedy  was  not  by  taxing  the  lower 
orders,  nor  by  depriving  them  of  labour 
by  taxing  the  raw   material.    The  only- 
remedy,   in   his   view   of  the   question, 
was  a  tax  upon  property.     If  a  tax  of 
ten  millions  was  levied  on  real  property, 
and  the   assessed  taxes  were   given  up, 
it  would  be  a  boon  to  the  people  which 
would  do  more  to  calm  their  minds  and 
make  them  rally  round  the  constitution, 
than  any  other  measure  which  could  be 
adopted.    If  ever  there  was  a  time  when 
property  could  be  taxed  with  propriety. 
It  was  this.    Were  not  the  com  Jaws  a 
real  tax  on  the  people  ?     This  could  be 
shown  if  the   corn  bill  was  removed.-— 
The  difference  between  the  price  actually 
paid  for  corn  in  this  country  and  that 
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for  which  it  could  be  imported,  were  it 
not  for  the  cora  bill,  was  a  tax  on  the 
people.  Supposing  this  difference  to  be  1/. 
per  quarter,  and  supposing  the  quantity  of 
corn  consudied  annually  to  be  fifteen  mil- 
lion quarters,  then  there  was  a  tax  on 
the  people  of  fiHeen  millions  annually 
goii^g,  not  to  the  revenue,  but  to  the 
landed  proprietor.  This  was  a  fact  which 
no  man  could  contradict.  The  landed 
proprietors  were  better  able  to  pay  taxes 
than  the  lower  classes  of  society,  and 
therefore,  if  new  taxes  must  be  imposed,' 
and  they  must  be  imposed,  unless  the 
public  credit  was  to  be  abandoned,  which 
he  supposed  the  House  would  not  rea- 
dily consent  to,  they  must  fall  upon  pro- 
perly* He  did  not  mean  an  income  tax, 
nor  a  tax  upon  any  profession  or  trade — 
no  roan  detested  suen  a  tax  more  than  he 
did ;  he  meant  a  tax  upon  landed  property. 
He  had  before  said  that  the  lower  clas- 
ses were  unable  to  bear  any  additional 
taxation  \  he  knew  also  that  the  middling 
classes  of  society  were  in  a  similar  situ- 
ation* Before,  however,  any  such  tax 
was  proposed,  he  would  recommend  the 
most  rigid  economy  in  every  branch  of 
the  public  expenditure.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  when  he  last  year  spoke  of 
placing  the  financial  system  on  a  perma- 
nent footing,  gave  a  hope  that  consider- 
able saving  would  be  made  in  bounties 
and  drawbacks,  and  in  the  collection  of 
the  revenue.  It  appeared,  however,  from 
accounts  on  the  table,  that  there  was  a 
sum  of  10,000,000/.  expended  under  those 
heads.  Our  great  political  economist, 
Adam  Smith,  bad  laid  it  down,  that  the 
great  source  of  wealth  was  the  employ- 
ment of  the  labourer  by  the  capitalist, 
on  the  soil  and  in  manufactures ;  it  was 
by  the  productive  power  of  persons  so 
appliefl,  that  provision  was  made  for  the 
unproductive  classes  of  society.  He 
would  conclude  by  moving  *<  That  there 
be  laid  before  the  House  an  account  of 
all  Exchequer  Bills  and  Irish  Treasury  Bills 
outstanding  on.the5th  of  January,  1819, 
together  with  the  interest  due  on  each 
class  of  the  saroe^  separating  the  amount 
of  Principal  from  Interest,  and  specifying 
the  acts  under  which  they  were  issued, 
and  for  what  service,  including  deficiency 
bills."      . 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
he  should  not  discharge  his  duty  to  the 
country  by  prematurely  entering  into  an 
explaimtipn  of  his  financial  arrangements. 
He  was  aware  that  much  anxiety  existed 


in  the  public  mind  to  know  what  those 
arrangements  were,  but  no  feeling  of 
that  kind  should  induce  him  to  deviate 
from  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty. 
He  must  therefore  pass  by  all  which 
had  been  said  by  the  hon. 'member  on 
that  head.  The  hon.  member,  in 
referring  to  the  new  taxes  had  taken  it  for 
granted  that  they  had  failed.  On  this 
head,  be  had  only  to  refer  to  accounts 
which  had  been  laid  on  the  table.  In 
the  last  three  quarters  of  the  year,  the 
increase  in  the  Customs  and  Excise  was 
1,921,000/.  being  only  100,000/.  short  of 
the  estimate  on  the  whole  year.  There 
was  also  a  difference  in  the  malt  duty 
of  454,000/.  so  that  the  increase  fell  but 
little  short  of  the  whole  estimated  reve- 
nue of  the  new  taxes.  It  might  be  asked 
how  it  happened,  that  notwithstanding 
this  increase,  there  was  a  deficiency  on 
the  whole  revenue?  To  this  he  would 
answer,  that  there  was  a  deficiency 
in  the  October  quarter  of  last  year, 
arising  from  a  deficiency  of  Trade  and 
other  causes,  to  the  amount  of  1,000,000/. 
He,  however,  had  great  batisfaction  in 
stating,  that  this  year  he  entertained  a 
strong  confidence  that  the  Customs  and 
Excise  would  produce  the  calculated 
amount,  exclusive  of  the  wool  duties, 
which  produced  little  or  nothing.  The 
hon.  member  had  complained  of  the  non- 
payment of  interest  of  exchequer  bills; 
The  hon.  member  must  know,  that  the 
interest  on  exchequer  bills  was  paid  with 
the  principal,  and  that  it  was  allowed  to 
accrue  up  to  the  period  of  such  payment. 
It  was  true  there  was  an  arrear  respecting} 
these  bills,  but  he  would,  when  the  proper 
period  arrived,  explain  that  arrear  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  House;  but  the  inter- 
est had  been  paid  upon  all  the  exchequer 
bills,  paid  offer  exchanged. 

Mr.  J.  Smith  expressed  his  disapproba- 
tion of  the  system  of  finance  lately  adopt- 
ed by  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  It  had 
fallen  within  liis  knowledge,  that  consider- 
able sums  had  been  vested  in  foreign 
countries,  in  consequence  of  the  alarm 
felt  from  the  insecurity  of  our  present 
system.  There  was  nothing  more  neces- 
sary than  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent system  of  finance ;  as  long  as  our 
present  system  was  persevered  in,  so  long 
would  surmises,  doubts,  and  alarms  exist 
in  the  public  mind.  If  it  should  be  found 
necessary  to  impose  any  new  tax,  he  hoped 
it  would  be  levied  on  those  who  were  best 
able  to  pay  it.    He  could  not  help  saying. 
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that  more  doubt  and  alarm  had  es^isted 
during  th^  last  two  jears  reapecting  our 
financial  syatem,  than  at  any  former  pe- 
riod, and  this  feeling  was  a  considera))le 
injury  to  th«  country. 

Mr.  Baring  was  as  anxious  as  any  other 
honourable  member  could  be  to  see  a  de- 
finite and  permanent  policy  adopted;  to 
9ee,  indeed,  the  country  in  an  independent 
situation,  which  it  never  could  be  in  its 
present  financial  circumstancefi.  We  were, 
however,  so  peculiarly  placed,  that  it  was 
very  difficult  to  estimate  correctly,  our 
own  resources.  He  made  this  remark  in 
candour  and  fairness  to  the  riglit  hon.  gen- 
tleman. Though  sorry  to  learn  it,  as  a 
matter  of  information,  he  could  easily  con- 
ceive why  a  deficiency  should  have  taken 
place  upon  the  last  quarter.  What  he 
dreaded  waS|  lest  the  same  uncertainty 
should  attach  to  every  future  estimate  of 
our  raven ue.  Nothing,  however,  could  b? 
calculated, on,  without  a  greater  degree  of 
quiet  and  subordination  than  at  present 
(existed.  In  the  present  unfortunate  state 
of  the  country,  he  was  averse  to  any  de« 
cisive  measure,  till  he  could  see  the 
strength  of  our  means.  Labouring,  ^s 
we  did,  under  a  want  of  credit  and  of 
confidence,  from  the  state  of  the  country-, 
he  did  not  think  that  any  decisive  mea- 
sure could  at  present  be  proposed.  There 
waS|  indeed,  plenty  of  money  in  the  coun* 
try ;  but  would  there  be  such  a  depression 
of  stock,  if  there  was  not  a  want  of  con- 
fidence ?  If  there  were  a  sinking  fund  of 
5,000,000/. — he  meant  a  real  sinking-fund 
•T-it  might  be  said  that  that  would  restore 
credit,  and  bring  stocks  to  their  proper 
price.  The  shaken  state  of  the  great  in- 
terests of  the  country  made  it  extremely 
difficult  to  adopt  any  decisive  financial 
measure.  Some  other  expedients,  he  un- 
derstood, were  to  be  adopted,  which  he 
thought  highly  dangerous.  He  had  un- 
derstood that  there  were  large  draughts 
for  long  periods  of  credit  drawn  on  the 
English  ueasury,  and  circulated  abroad. 
He  had  been  informed  that  there  were 
draughts  of  this  kind  for  three  months  in 
Paris.  This  was  an  extremely  objection- 
able expedient :  it  was  of  the  same  des- 
cription as  that  of  Mr.  Pitt  with  Boyd, 
which  Mr.  Pitt  was  so  much  blamed  for. 
If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  give  the 
amount  of  such  draughts,  or  consent  to  a 
motion  by  him  on  the  subject,  he  sliould 
advert  no  farther  to  it  at  present ;  but  it 
was  an  expedient  practised  only  in  the 
greatest  distress,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
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rating  monoy.  He  must  say  that  he 
thought  it  extremely  discreditable. 

The  Chancellor  ^  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  Mr.  Pitt's  draughts  iu  Hamburgh 
were  of  quite  a  different  description.  The 
draughts  at  present  circulated  abroad  were 
made  applicable  to  funds  abroad.  In  a 
few  months  ho  would  wind  up  the  whole 
account,  and  then  present  to  the  House 
regular  accounts  of  all. 

Mr.  Gretifdl  said  a  few  words  respect- 
ing large  quantities  of  silver  imported  into 
this  country,  and  large  draughts  on  tlie 
treasury  of  this  country,  arising  from  such 
imports. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  that  it  was  ouite  suffi- 
cient for  him  to  hear  the  intention  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  to  present  the  ac- 
counts. If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
general  bonds  for  money  outstanding  on 
the  continent,  he  would  say,  as  far  as  ho 
knew  the  subject,  that  it  was  a  measure 
extremely  objectionable;  and  he  had 
heard  that  there  were  draughts  at  three 
months  circulated  all  over  the  continent. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  those  draughts  were  for  silver  import- 
ed into  this  country. 

Sir  John  Netoport  said,  that  he  could 
never  consent  to  the  strengthening  of- the 
funds  at  the  expence  of  the  community. 
If  the  funds  were  improved  by  fresh  bur- 
dens on  the  country,  that  would  be  im- 
proving them  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
mterests  of  the  commuoity.  The  stock- 
holder already  received  increased  value, 
for  he  had  become  a  stockholder  during  a 
depreciated  currency,  and  now  he  re- 
ceived increased  value  by  means  of  the 
meliorated  currency.  No  sacrifice  ought 
to  be  made  of  the  great  interests  of  the 
country  for  the  benefit  of  the  stock-holder. 
The  commercial  and  ugricultural  interests 
were  already  in  great  difficulty,  and  their 
difficulties  seemed  not  to  be  diminishing. 
He  therefore  must  protest  against  aoy  im- 
provement of  the  funds,  at  the  expense  of 
the  landholder. 

Mr.  Maberlt/t  in  reply,  assured  the 
House  that  his  observations  were  not 
made  with  a  view  to  profit  the  fundholdcr, 
but  to  benefit  the  country  at  large*  He 
was  anxious  to  see  a  permanent  sinking 
fund  established,  and  our  financial  system 
placed  on  a  sound  and  permanent  footing. 
He  begged  to  assure  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  that  he  had  no  wish  to  pry 
into  his  financial  arrangements;  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  aware  that  any  premature 
disclosure  of  them  would  be  injurious^ 
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rather  than  beneficial   to  the    country. 
The  motion  was  put  and  agreed  to. 
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Friday y  May  12. 

Petition  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones— 
Atb  AN  ASIAN  Creed.]  Lord  Holland  rose 
to  present  to  their  lordships  a  petition  from 
the  ReT.Pike  Jones,  curate  of  North  Boney 
in  the  county  of  Devon.    Before  entering 
on  the  principal  subject  to  which  be  had  to 
call  their   lordships  attention,  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  two  other 
points  connected   therewith.      The   first 
related  to  the  time  at  which  the  petitioq 
in  question  was  brought  before  their  lord* 
ihips ;  the  second  to  the  mode  of  redress 
odopted  by  the  petitioner.     With  respect 
to  the  first  their  lordships  might,  unless 
come  explanation  were  offered,  justly  in- 
ouire  why  they  were  now,  for  the  first 
time,  called  on  to  consider  and  afford  re- 
lief for  an  iniury^  aI2e^  to  be  committed 
a  considerable  time  since.    The  transac- 
tion to   which  the  petition  related  took 
place  in  September  last;  and  he  felt  it 
due  to  the  petitioner,  as  well  as  to  him- 
self, to  account  for  the  delay  of  which  he 
mig^t  otherwise  be  accused.      The  fact 
wast  that  in  November  the  petition  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  noble  lord,  whose 
love  of  liberty  and  the  constitution  was 
only  equalled  by  the  ability  and  eloquence 
be  displayed  in  their  support-^he  meant 
bis  noble  friend  earl  Grey.    Before  some 
inqviriea  which   were   considered  indis- 
pensable were  complete,  that  noble  lord's 
indisposition    unfortunately    took    place. 
Tbebttuness  was  then  referred  to  him  (lord 
Holland),  but  the  short  duration  of  the 
session,  and  he  having  been  also  subject 
to  indisposition,  rendered  it  impossible  to 
bring  the  subject  sooner  before  their  lord- 
ships.  He  statei)  these  things  merely  that 
the  delay  might  be  accounted  for,  and 
that  the  time  at  which  the  petition  was 
jMresented  might  not  operate  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  petitioner.    As  to  the  second 
point  the  petitioner  was  driven  to  bring 
liis  case  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  because  he  had  understood  from 
persons  well-informed  on  the  subject  that 
be  bad  no  remedy  at  law.    With  respect 
to  tfa6  course  he  was  about  to  pursue,  he 
confessed  it   would  certainly  have  been 
more  consistent  with  the  usual  practice  ifj 
be  bad  merely  introduced  it,  moved  that 
it  f>e  laid  on  the  table,  and  afterwards 
hmr^  founded  some  motion  on  it.    But  he 
VOL.1. 


had  thought  it  more  fair  and  candid  to 
adopt  the  course  he  was  following.  la 
doing  so  he  was  acting  entirely  according 
to  the  wishes  of  the  petitioner,  who  had 
shown  the  utmost  desire  to  proceed  in  the 
most  fair,  candid,  temperate  and  upright 
manner,  and  had  so  conducted  hinrself  in 
relation  to  the  reverend  prelates  whose 
proceedings  were  canvassed  in  the  peti- 
tion. The  ordinary  course  would  now  be 
to  state  merely  the  purport  of  the  peti- 
tion; but,  in  doing  so,  he  would  maks: 
such  observations  as  the  circumstances 
suggested.  The  petitioner  was  a  clergy- 
man in  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  and 
attended  on  the  day  specified  in  the  peti- 
tion a  county  meeti||g  called  to  consider 
the  claims  of  the  Catholics,  and  having  been 
charitably  inclined  towards  that  body  of 
Christians,  had  answered  the  speech  of  a 
reverend  brother,  who  was  adverse  to  any 
further  concessions  to  the  Catholics. 
iSoon  after  this  meeting,  through  the 
kindness  of  a  friend,  he  was  presented 
with  two  livings,  one  in  the  aiocese  of 
Peterborough,  the  other  in  that  of  Lincoln 
—in  order  to  be  instituted  to  which,  it 
was  necessary,  according  to  custom,  for 
him  to  obtain  testimonials  as  to  his  cha- 
racter and  moral  conduct  from  three 
clergymen  who  knew  him,  and  to  have 
those  testimonials  counter-signed  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  he  resided. 
The  petitioner  obtained  testimonials  of  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  nature  from  three 
oeneficed  clergymen  of  his  neighbourhood 
who  stated  that  he  had  for  the  three  pre- 
cedingyearsledamoral,  orderly,  pious  life,  i 
and  had  not,  during  that  space  of  time,  or 
before,  so  far  as  they  knew,  held,  pro- 
fessed, or  taught  any  religious  opinions 
contrary  to  the  doctnnes  of  the  church  of 
England.  He  presented  these  testimo- 
nials to  his  bishop  who  refused  to  coun- 
tersign them.  The  petitioner  on  this  re- 
fusal wrote  to  the  two  reverend  and  very 
respectable  prelates  who  presided  over 
the  dioceses  m  which  the  livings  lay,  to 
know  whether  they  were  willing  to  insti- 
tute him  without  the  counter-signature.  One 
of  these  reverend  prelates,  not  now  in 
that  House  (the  bishop  of  Peterborough) 
answered  that  he  could  not  grant  institu- 
tion on  such  testimonials.  The  other  re« 
verend  prelate  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  also 
declined  to  grant  institution,  except  on 
the  production  of  testimonials  signed  by 
three  clergymen,  and  countersigned  by 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to  which  the 
applicant  belonged^    observing   in    his 
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answer  that  it  was  always  a  rule  with  him 
not  to  accept  the  testimonials  unless  they 
were  so  counter-signed.  In  consequence 
of  these  refusals,  the  petitioner  solicited, 
and  having  obtained  an  interview  with  hit 
diocesan,  requested  that  reverend  prelate 
to  inform  him  of  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced him  to  withhold  his  signature  from 
the  testimonials.  It  is  stated  that  the 
reverend  prelate  while  assuming  that  he 
was  not  bound  to  give  any  explanation, 
still  thought  it  more  fair  and. manly  to  de- 
clare the  reasons  of  his  refusal.  .  They 
did  not  apply  to  want  of  competency  in 
the  petitioner  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  cler- 
gyman, or  to  any  immoral  conduct,  but  to 
one  single  act  connected  with  the  exer- 
cise of  his  political  rights.  The  objection 
was,  to  words  which  the  petitioner  was 
said  to  have  spoken  at  the  meeting  already 
referred  to.  What  the  words  were 
alleged  to  be  would  presently  be  seen, 
whether  they  were  ever  spoken,  and  what 
the  effect  of  them  would  be,  if  they  had 
been  spoken.  The  petitipner  offered  to 
show  that  he  had  never  uttered  the  words 
attributed  to  him,  and  wished  to  know 
who  his  accusers  were ;  but  their  names 
were  not  communicated  to  him.  At  last 
he  was  obliged  to  surrender  the  presenta- 
tions to  the  two  livines  to  the  patron  from 
whom  he  received  them.  He  thus  sus- 
tained a  loss  of  500/.  a  year,  and  all  his 
professional  prospects  were  destroyed, 
without  his  having  been  allowed  an 
o'pportunity  of  disproving  the  facts  stated 
against  him.  His  only  hope  of  remedy 
was  grounded  on  their  lordships  consider- 
ation of  the  petition,  as  he  was  instructed 
that  the  law  afforded  none*  That  petition 
contained  statements  and  evidence  which 
in  the  present  stage  of  the  proceeding 
must  doubtless  be  considered  as  ex  parte  ; 
but  he  must  say  for  the  petitioner,  that, 
in  all  the  communications  he  had  had  with 
him,  he  not  only  appeared  most  anxious 
to  state  nothing  but  facts,  but  also  to 
suggest  every  thing  which  might  serve  to 
explain,  or  to  justi^  the  conduct  of  his 
diocesan.  He  therefore  set  forth  that  his 
diocesan  had  most  candidly,  at  his  request, 
informed  the  two  other  prelates  that  he 
had  no  objection  whatever  to  him  on  the 
score  of  moral  character ;  he  had  even 
gone  a  step  further  than  he  had  desired, 
and  described  to  those  learned  and  re- 
verend individuals,  the  reasons  of  his 
withholding  his  counter-signature.*  The 
result  however  was,  that  the  petitioner 
now  remained  a  marked  and  stigmatised 


person,  enjoying  his  curacy  only  at  the 
will  of  his  diocesan :  and  here  his  lordship 
could  not  help  observing  that  this  ap- 
peared very  extraordinary;  for  if  the 
reverend  prelate  thought  the  petitioner 
unfit  to  be  instituted  to  the  livings  to 
which  he  had  been  presented,  he  surely 
ought  to  remove  him,  for  the  same  reasoni, 
from  his  curacy.  If  his  conduct  at  pubUc 
meetings  had  rendered  him  an  improper 
person  for  one  situation,  it  equally  unfitted 
him  for  the  other.  Having  saici  so  much 
on  the  allegations  of  the  petition,  be 
should  observe,  that  a  clergyman  being  a 
warm  politician  might  be  an  objectioa 
with  some,  but  it  never  was  supposed  that 
a  clergyman  should  be  deprived  of  his 
rights,  or  subjected  to  a  loss  of  property 
for  exercising  them.  The  inquiries  he  bad 
made  into  the  life  and  conversation  of  tbia 
individual,  had  proved  most  creditable  to 
him.  He  had  learned  that  shortly  after 
being  ordained  io  the  year  1814,  he  had 
been  appointed  to  a  curacy  in  the  county  of 
Devon,  the  duties  of  which  he  had  most 
exemplarily  performed ;  he  had  never  been 
absent  a  day  from  his  duty.  He  had  not 
long  filled  Uie  situation  when  he  received^ 
a  letter  firom  the  wife  of  the  rector,  who 
was  disabled  by  illness  firom  writing  him* 
self,  stating  her  husband's  satisfaction  at 
having  procured  a  curate  so  diligent  and 
conscientious  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  devolved  on  him.  And  some  time 
after  when  the  rector  died,  the  parishion- 
ers united  in  a  memorial  to  the  patron  of 
the  living  prating  that  the  petitioner 
might  be  appomted  to  the  vacant  bene- 
fice. But  it  was  needless  to  dwell  on 
these  circumstances,  as  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  had  no  objection  to  the  petitioner's 
moral  conduct.  He  now  came  to  consider 
the  justice  of  the  right  claimed  by  the 
reverend  prelate.  The  power  claimed 
and  exercised  on  this  occasion  would 
have,  if  allowed,  the  preposterous  effect 
of  enabling  a  bishop  to  prevent  preferment 
in  another  diocese,  in  a  way  he  could  not 
in  his  own.  Every  bishop,  it  was  true* 
had  power  to  refuse  institution  to  a  living 
in  his  own  diocese,  but  then  he  can  be 
compelled  by  law  to  state  his  reasons  for 
the  refusal ;  and  if  those  reasons  do  not 
appear  sufficient  to  the  tribunal  which  ha« 
to  decide  the  case,  an  order  will  issue  tQ 
compel  the  induction.  But  he  was  told 
that  there  was  no  superintending  jurisdic- 
tioifi  in  case  of.  a  refusal  of  counter-signa- 
ture, and  even  supposing  that  it  was  con- 
scientiously and  justly  executed^  yet  this 
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an  enormousandarbitrary  discretionary 
power.  It  raay  be  said  on  the  part  of  the 
bishop,  would  you  have  me  sign  acertiScate 
contrary  to  my  conscience  ?  Would  you 
have  me  record  a  good  opinion  of  a  person 
when  I  entertain  quite  a  contrary  opinion  ? 
His  answer  would  be  in  the  affirmative. 
He  would  say  that  the  bishop  ought  to 
sign»  or  that  no  disadvantage  should  be 
sustained  by  the  applicant  in  .^conse- 
quence of  his  refusal,  or  at  least  that  the 
reasons  of  the  refusal  should  be  stated 
before  a  tribunal  competent  to  decide  on 
their  validity.  If  this  power  were  to  con* 
tinue  it  should  be  considered  what  injury 
withoist  means  of  prevention  or  redress 
might  in  that  way  be  done»  not  onl^  to  a 
great  number  of  respectable  individuals, 
but  to  the  rights  ot*  their  lordships  own 
property  in  livings,  as  patrons.  For 
though  Mr.  Jones  honourably  surrendered 
the  presentations  to  the  patron,  yet  the 
law  did  not  oblige  him«  and  if  he  had  per- 
aeveringly  insisted  on  the  right  with  which 
he  had  been  invested,  the  patron  having 
had  no  opportunity  to  present  anew,  the 
livings  would  have  lapsed  to  the  bishops^ 
eventually.  But  he  could  not  refram 
from  expressing  other  observations  to 
which  the  petition  gave  rise.  The  dis- 
cretion had  been  harshlv  and  injudiciously 
executed ;  the  reason  alleged  for  its  exer- 
tion was,  the  delivery  of  words  to  this  ef- 
fect by  the  petitioner  in  a  speech  at  a 
coottty  meeting.  Nine-tenths  ot  the  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  England,  in  signing 
thedghth  article  ot  i^nx  church  which  con- 
tains an  approbation  of  the  Athanasian 
creed*  audits  damnable  clauses,  signed  what 
they  did  not  believe.  It  was  also  stated 
that  he  had  asserted  there  was  nothing 
more  damnatory  in  the  Catholicsystem ;  but 
it  appeared  clear  from  the  tenor  of  the  pe- 
titioner'sargument,  that  his  words  had  been 
imperfectly  reported  to  the  bishop.  With 
regard  to  the  word  damnable,  it  was 
much  more  probable  that  the  word  dam- 
natory was  used,  which,  in  feet  more 
strictly  applied,  than  the  word  damnable. 
It  appeared  that,  in  replying  to  what  had 
been  said  by  a  preceding  speaker,  he  had 
contended  that  the  argument  urged 
against  the  Catholic  church  on  account 
of  the  creeds  which  Catholics  subscribed, 
might,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  be  stated 
against  the  Church  of  England.  To 
prove  that  this  was  the  nature  of  his 
argument,  the  petitioner  referred  to  these 
tliiree  important  points :  he  said,  look  at 
|be  iMw^apers  m  which  the  speech  was 
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reported  at  the  time,  and  you  will  find  no 
such  thing—Look  to  the  evidence  of  per« 
sons  who  were  present,  and  they  will  say 
that  they  did  not  hear  the  words.— Look 
also  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  argument, 
and  you  will  find  that  this  will  not  arise 
out  of  it.  But  it  would  be  said  that  se- 
veral persons  had  stated  that  they  heard 
the  words  uttered.  These  persons  were, 
however,  unknown,  and  several  were,  on 
the  contrary,  ready  to  declare  that  the 
words  were  not  used,  and  a  great  cause  of 
complaint,  was,  that  the  petitioner  had  not 
been  allowed  to  explain  the  expressions 
he  had  actually  used,  nor  had  the  names 
of  the  parties  been  given  to  him  who  gave 
the  information  to  the  bishop.  The  noble 
lord  then  referred  <o  the  statements  of 
three  gentlemen  as  bearing  out  the  denial 
of  the  petitioner,  one  of  whom  had  sat 
next  him  at  the  meeting ;  the  second  was 
colonel  Pell  who  had  attended  it ;  and  the 
third  was  a  near  relative  of  sir  Vicary 
Gibbs.  He  stated  his  impressions  of  Mr. 
Jones's  conduct  in  a  letter,  and  appeared 
to  be  rather  against  the  Catholics  than  for 
them ;  the  account  he  gave  of  the  words 
was  fer  from  supportins  a  proceeding 
which  completely  stopped  a  man  in  his 
career  to  the  distinction  and  emoluments 
which  his  profession  afforded.  That  gen- 
tleman blamed  the  manner  of  Mr.  Jones, 
but  exculpated  him  from  the  tendency 
attributed  to  his  speech.  This  and  other 
evidence  was  offered  to  the  bishop,  but  it 
did  not  produce  the  desired  effect  of  in- 
ducing the  reverend  prelate  to  counter- 
sign the  testimonials,  nor  procure  for  Mr. 
Jones  the  names  of  the  persons  who  had 
accused  him.  But  it  was  proper  that  the 
argument  of  the  petitioner  should  be 
stated  more  entire  than  had  yet  been  done. 
A  sentleman  in  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  meeting,  had  made  a 
charge  against  the  Catholics,  that  tbev 
signed  intolerant  creeds,  and  had  observed, 
that  he  would  believe  what  they  signed, 
and  not  what  they  professed.  This,  by- 
the-by  was  a  mode  of  proceeding  which 
the  bishop  did  not  follow  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Jones ;  for  the  reverend  prelate  would 
not  believe  that  gentleman  on  what  he 
had  signed,  for  he  had  subscribed  the  39 
articles,  which  he  was  charged  with  deny- 
ing. In  answer,  however,  to  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Catholics,  Mr.  Jones  would 
not  admit  that  they  all  signed  intolerant 
creeds,  but  conteijaed  that  if  they  did,,  he 
had  no  right  to  draw  from  speculative 
points  in  their  creed  a  conclusion  con- 
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traiy  to  what  thej  profeflsed,  bectUM,  if 
that  were  admitted  a  fair  argumenty  it 
might  be  turned  against  the  churches  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  In  particular  it 
might  be  urged  against  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  that  they  signed 
the  S9  articles,  and  the  eightli  article 
contained  an  affirmance  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Athanasian  creed ;  and  yet*  were 
the  subscribers  to  be  asked  whether  they 
believed  that  those  who  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge some  of  those  articles  must  be 
damned,  nine-tenths  of  them*  he  was  sure, 
would  answer  that  they  did  not.  This 
appeared  to  have  been  the  course  of  the 
argument*  Here  the  noble  lord  begged 
leave  to  remind  the  House  of  the  maxim 
of  the  church  of  Scotland  nulla  extra 
eccUsiam  saius.  He  did  not  wish  to  enter 
into  the  details  of  controversy,  or  he 
could  ea»ily  show  that  the  argument 
used  by  the  petitioner  at  a  public  meeUng 
was  nothing  more  than  what  had  been  saia 
over  and  over  again  by  some  of  the 
brightest  ornsments  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  was  surely  hardly  fair  to- 
wards Mr.  Jones  to  deprive  him  of  all 
means  of  advancement  in  his  profession 
for  a  disputed  expression  respecting  the 
Athanasian  creea,  when  men  of  high 
eminence  in  the  church  had  been  so  little 
tender  of  that  creed.  It  was  well  known 
that  in  the  scheme  of  comprehension  in 
1691,  it  was  proposed  to  give  up  that 
creed ;  that  Tillotson  and  Tennison  were 
little  disposed  to  support  it,  the  former 
having  observed,  in  a  letter  which  had 
been  published,  <<  it  were  well  if  we  were 
well  rid  of  it,"  meaning  the  Athanasian 
creed.  There  was  also  bishop  Burnett, 
who,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  His* 
tory  of  his  Own  Times,  had  not  scrupled 
to  say,  that  sixty  out  of  every  hundred  of 
the  clergy  subscribed  the  39  articles,  who 
did  not  believe  them,  and  the  rest  because 
they  must.  Does  the  reverend  prelate 
mean  to  say^  that  had  he  been  then  living 
he  would  have  prevented  that  great  man 
from  filline  the  see  of  Salisbury  ?  Arch- 
deacon Paley  had  in  his  works,  repeatedly 
expressed  disapprobation  of  the  Athana- 
sian creed.  On  one  occasion  he  states 
that  he  is  persuaded  the  gceat  body  of 
the  clergy  disbelieve  the  damnatory 
clauses;  and  yet  he  was  promoted  afker 
he  had  made  that  declaration.  He  was 
instituted  by  a  reve/'eod  prelate  of  high 
character  after  the  publication  of  his  sen- 
timents on  this  subject.  If  he  did  not 
wish  to  avoid  .every  thing  which  might 


have  the  appearance  of  a  taunt,  he  could 
easily  show  that  the  damnatory  clauses 
had  been  condemned  by  many  reverend 

5 relates  on  the  opposite  bencht  Mr. 
ones  did  not  sav  that  he  disbelieved  the 
Athanasian  creeil,  but  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  clergymen  who  subscribed  it  did  not 
believe  in  it,  or  at  least  believed  it  in  a 
sense  different  from  that  commonly  re- 
ceived. But  he  could  not  help  asking 
the  right  reverend  prelate  who  had  re- 
fused to  countersign  the  testimonials  for 
Mr.  Jones  on  the  report  of  words  attri- 
buted to  him,  how  he  would  like  if  that 
House  were  to  proceed  to  pass  a  vote 
against  himself  on  the  report  of  language 
stated  to  have  come  from  him  ?  He  hdd 
in  his  hand  an  address  bj  a  clergyman  of 
the  reverend  prelate's  diocese,  published 
last  year.  He  wished  he  could  read  the 
whole  o£  it,  for  it  applied  to  all  parties  in 
the  House.  It  began,  it  was  true,  with  his 
side,  but  the  fire  was  speedily  directed  to 
the  other,  and  finally  settled  on  the  WooU 
sack.  The  author  observed,  that  it  waa 
little  known  to  what  danger  the  church 
bad  been  exposed  by  an  administration 
who  were  dismissed  for  openly  advocating 
idolatry  [Laughter].  But  their  lordshipa 
must  hear  what  was  said  of  the  other 
side.  He  and  his  firiends  were  rebels; 
but  the  noble  lords  opposite  were  traitors. 
The  author  stated  thst  the  successors  of 
that  administration  had  taken  care  so  to 
frame  the  oath  of  the  regent  that  it  should 
present  no  bar  to  the  Catholic  claims.  It 
was  to  be  hoped  that  the  noble  lord  op* 
posite  would  take  warning  by  this,  and 
satisfy  these  gentlemen  in  framing  the  co* 
ronation  oath  [Laughter].  But  the  au- 
thor continued,  and  asserted  that  the  re* 
gent  had  authorized  the  clerk  of  the 
closet  to  state  to  him,  that  if  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  should  pass  a  bill  to  eman- 
cipate the  Catholics,  he  would  refuse  to 
give  it  his  assent.  It  was  certainly  not 
a  little  extraordinary  that  a  dignitary  of 
the  church  should  gravely  consider  nim- 
self  authorized  to  declare,  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  first  magistrate  of  the  state, 
that  a  negative  would  be  put  on  a  certain 
measure,  if  passed  by  the  two  Houses  of 
parliament.  The  assertion  he  did  not  be- 
lieve, if  he  did,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty 
to  make  a  complaint  against  the  reverend 
and  learned  prelate  for  a  high  breach  of 
privilege. .  But  what  would  the  reverend 
prelate  say  were  that  House  to  act  upon 
It  as  he  had  done  with  respect  to  Mr* 
JoneSi  and  pass  a  vote  without  allowing 
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any  oraortiiDft^  for  vindication?  The 
spirit  of  Mr.  Joneft's  argument  merely 
was,  that  he  did  not  impute  bad  inten- 
tions to  the  Catholics  from  what  they 
signed,  because,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning, 
the  same  argnment  might  be  applied  to 
the  Church  of  England .  If  in  that  l^ottse 
explanation  was  allowed  to  settle  the 
meaning  of  words  used  in  debate,  ought 
not  a  similar  opportunity  to  have  been 
affi>rded  to  Mr.  Jones  with  regard  to 
worda  which  had  passed  in  the  confusion 
of  a  pablic  meeting?  Here  he  could  not 
help  recollecting  words  which  had  fallen 
from  a  reverend  prelate  of  great  learning 
and  ability,  who  once  sat  on  the  bench 
opposite,  and  who  never  had  been  sus- 
pected of  heterodoxy.  He  alluded  to 
bishop  Horsley.  He  remembered  that 
learned  prelate  once  standing  op  in  his 
place,  and  speakioe  on  a  question  relative 
to  a  minor,  a  female  ward  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  who  was  in  the  custody  of 
Catholic  relatives.  The  learned  and  ve- 
nerable prelate  said,  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve she  even  entered  into  the  distinc- 
tions of  transubstantiation,  consubstantia- 
tfon,  or  any  of  these  conundrums.  Had 
that  distinguished  prelate  lived,  it  was  not 
unlikely  that  it  might  have  been  proposed 
to  promote  him  to  the  see  of  York  when 
it  became  vacant*  Now,  suppose  that, 
on  such  a  vacancy,  some  members  of  that 
House,  who  had  access  to  his  majesty, 
bad  gone  to  him,  and  secretly  advised 
him  against  the  promotion,  on  tne  ground 
that  the  reverend  prelate  treated  the  most 
sacred  ordinances  of  the  church  as  rebuses 
and  conundrums ;  but  had  this  been  done, 
in  what  would  the  transaction  have  differed 
from  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  of  Exeter 
against  the  petitioner  ?  He  came  now  to 
the  last  point  in  the  petition— » the  re- 
medy which  the  petitioner  had  in  law, 
and  without  applying  to  this  House.  And 
kere  be  must  observe,  that  if,  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  power  conferred  by  the  legis- 
lature,  an  individual  received  an  injury, 
and  if  a  whole  class  of  men  were  liable 
to  the  same  injury,  he  did  not  think  that 
he  would  place  the  defence  of  the  whole 
class  on  that  individual.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  great  difficulties  were  started 
on  the  point  of  law,  which  any  individuHl 
might  be  ruined  in  contending  with.  In 
kis  ^lord  Holland's)  opinion,  the  coun- 
ter-signature of-  the  diocesan  to  a  certifi- 
cate of  character  signed  by  the  three 
clergymen  merely  Attested  the  identity  of 
<b0  ^iefgynsan  who  demanded  institution. 


and  gave  no  additional  attestation  to  his 
character.  He  believed  this  was  the 
principle  on  which  the  counter-signature 
was  required.  The  practice  which  pre- 
vailed, of  not  following  invariably  the 
rule  of  refusing  institution  without  a 
counter-signature,  countenanced  the  idea 
that  it  was  a  mere  form  to  attest  the  iden- 
tity of  the  clergyman  to  whose  character 
the  certificate  referred.  Accordingly,  he 
believed,  that  where  the  three  attesting 
clergymen  resided  in  the  diocese  where 
the  reverend  person  to  whose  character 
they  bore  testimony  was  to  be  instituted, 
is  was  not  necessary  that  their  certificate 
should  be  counter -signed  by  their  diocesan. 
The  counter-signature  was  merely,  he  be- 
lieved, ministerial,  and  attested  not  the 
character  of  the  clergyman  requiring  in- 
stitution, but  the  credibility  and  identity 
of  the  clergymen,  who  signed  the  certi- 
ficate. By  the  ancient  canon  law,  bishops 
were  not  only  empowered  to  demand  cer- 
tificates, but  required  to  do  so.  A 
remnant  of  this  practice  only  now  existed ; 
but  this  state  of  the  law  would  create  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  in  trying  the 
question  before  the  inferior  courts.  A 
suit  must  be  instituted  of  ^tare  impedU  f 
To  that  a  special  plea  must  be  given  in,  and, 
after  many  tedious  and  expensive  proceed- 
ings, a  decision  might  be  obtained  on  which 
the  court  of  King's-bench  might  be  moved 
for  a  mandamus  calling  upon  the  bishop 
to  countersign  the  certificate,  or  to  insti- 
tute the  petitioner.  He  (lord  Holland) 
did  not  know  what  might  be  the  success 
of  such  a  course,  nor  could  he  undertake 
to  say  what  could,  or  could  not,  be  done 
by  law;  but  this  he  could  say,  that  it 
would  afford  no  relief  to  the  petitioner. 
By  advising  him  to  follow  this  course 
their  lordships  would  say  to  him,  *^  You 
must  not  come  here— you  must  go  to  the 
courts  below.  You  may  procure  a  writ 
of  quare  impedU,  and,  after  special  pleas 
and  demurrers,  you  may  be  able  to  ob- 
tain a  mandamwtrom  the  court  of  King's- 
bench,  and  then  you  may  be  instituted 
into  your  benefice ;"  but  this  was  no  re- 
medy at  law,  because  before  the  peti* 
tioner  obtained  it,  he  must  be  rumed. 
The  course  recommended  was,  that  he 
should  go  to  law  with  the  bench  of 
bishops,  and  after  he  had  .laid  them  on 
their  backs,  obtain  his  remedy.  He  had 
heard  of  directions  given  to  children  to 
caitch  birds  by  laying  salt  on  their  tails, 
but  this  was  to  put  salt  on  the  lion's  tail 
I  and  to  secure  him.    A  poor  curate  could 
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not  defray  law  expenses  to  establish  his 
rights.     To  refuse  him,  therefore,  the 
counter-signature  necessary  for  his  insti- 
tution was  to  blast  all  his  prospects.    In 
the  present  case  it  was  particularly  hard 
on  the  petitioner.    By  refusinff  the  neces- 
sary form,  his  diocesan  said  to  him :  "You 
have  chosen  a  profession  of  which  you  can 
never  divest  yourself,  and  which  disquali- 
fies you  from  entering  on  some  others :  you 
have  spent  a  great  part  of  your  life  in  ac- 
quiring its  requisite   qualifications,   and 
performing  its  peculiar  duties,   but,  in 
consequence  of  some  unguarded  words 
which  you  have  uttered  at  a  public  meet- 
ing, your  advancement  in  the  line  of  your 
profession  is  for  ever  barred — ^your  pros- 
pects are  blasted,  and  you  are  left  to  want, 
neglect,  and  despair.'*    He  ( lord  Holland  } 
allowed  that  the  reverend  and  learned  pre- 
late did  not  refuse  his  counter-signature  to 
the  petitioner's  certificate  on  the  ground 
of  a  difference  between  them  on  the  Ca- 
tholic questiooy  but  he  had  taken  care  to 
atate  that  difference,  and  what  might  be 
the  consequence  of  such  a  refusal,  coupled 
with  the  declaration  of  such  a  difibrence, 
on  the  minds  of  Uie  other  clergy  of  the 
diocese  I    When  church-promotion  would 
become  the  subject  of  discussion  at  the 
breakfast  tables,  or  in  the  domestic  circles 
of  the  clergy,  would  not  their  friends  and 
relatives  warn  them,  as  they  valued  their 
hopes  of  preferment,  or  provision  for  their 
families,  not  to  interfere  to  obtain  addi- 
tional privilege  to  our  fellow  christians, 
and  would  they  not  cite  with  great  e^ct 
^e -example  and  fate  of  Mr.  Jones?— 
When  the  extraordinary  powers  of  the  high- 
er orders  of  the  Church  over  their  inferiors 
was  under  discussion,  he  had  pointed  out 
some  consequences  like  the  present.    If 
these  extraordinary  powers  were  not  neces- 
sary, they  ought  tu  be  abolished  or  regu- 
lated; and  if,  unfortunately,  they  could  not 
be  dispensed  with,  their  exercise  should 
be  watched,  and  their  abuse  prevented. 
[Hear,  hear!]     After  a  few  more  obser- 
vations, which  were  listened  to  with  great 
attention,  and  frequently  cheered,  the  no- 
ble lord  concluded  by  moving  the  reading 
of  the  petition,  addmg  that,  after  it  was 
read  and  received,  he  would  move  that  it 
bo  referred  to  a  coomiittee  to  inquire  into 
the  allegations  of  the  petition,  and  the 
state  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  i^cting  it, 
and  to  report  thereupon  to  the  House. 

The  petition  was  then  read  by  the  clerk, 
and  the  noble  lord  made  his  motion  ac* 
cordiDgly.    It  waa  as  follows : 


'*  That  your  petitioner  has  been  regu- 
larly educated  at  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, was  admitted  into  holy  orders  by 
the  hon.  and  right  rev.  Dr.  Pelham,  bishop 
of  Exeter,  in  1814,  and  has  ever  since  per- 
formed the  duties  of  his  profession  in  a 
manner  that  has  afforded  general  satisfac- 
tion, and  your  petitioner  has  never  been 
accused  of  having  committed  any  clerical 
ofiience  whatever. 

"  That  T.  H.  Hayes,  esq.,  high  sheriff 
of  Devonshire,  in  consequence  of  a  requi- 
sition, signed  by  nearly  one  hundred  gen- 
tlemen, clergy,  freeholaers,and  inhabitanta 
of  the  county  of  Devon,  convened  a  coun- 
ty roeetinff  at  the  castle  of  Exeter,  on  the 
23rd  April,  1819,  for  the  purpose  of  pe- 
titioning his  royal  highness  the  Prinee  Re- 
gent and  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
against  the  concessions  proposed  to  be 
made  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 

<*That  your  petitioner  attended  this 
tneetittgy  and  delivered  his  sentiments  in 
favonr  of  the  Catholics,  and  moreover  an- 
swered several  objections  which  were  made 
to  the  admission  of  their  claims.  Your 
petitioner  has  a  perfect  recollection  of  the 
tenour  of  his  speech,  and  is  certain  that 
he  ssid  nothing  on  the  occasion  which 
could  be  construed  into  any  disrespect  to- 
wards the  doctrines  or  ducipline  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

**  That  your  petitioner  a  few  months 
since  was  presented  to  two  livings  in  the 
dioceses  of  Lincoln  and  of  Peterborough, 
and  having  procured  a  testimonial,  signed 
by  three  beneficed  clergymen  of  his  neigh- 
bourhood, he  presented  it  to  the  bishop  of 
Exeter  to  be  counter-signed :  his  lordship 
refused  torign  this  testimonial,  and  stated 
that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  moral 
character  of  your  petitioner,  and  that 
the  sole  cause  of  his  refusal  was  the 
speech  your  petitioner  delivered  at  the 
county  meeting  in  favour  of  the  Catholic 
claims,  his  lordship  having  been  informed 
that  some  sentiments  were  at  that  time 
advanced,  at  variance  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  refusal  the  bishops  of  Lin- 
coln and  of  Peterborough  refused  toiostitute 
your  petitioner  to  the  livings  to  which  he 
had  been  presented,  and  your  petitioner 
has  of  course  sustained  a  very  serious  in* 
jury,  for  which  he  has  no  remedy  at  law. 

**  Your  petitioner  humbly  represents  to 
your  right  hon.  House  that  at  the  time 
when  the  bishop  of  Exeter  refused  toaigia 
the  testimonial  in  auestion,  many  respect- 
able and  honourable  gentlemeoi  mecnbens 
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of  the  EstiAlished  Church,  who  were  pre* 
aent  at  the  county  meeting,  informed  his 
lordship  that  the  information  he  had  re* 
ceived  respecting  your  petitioner's  speech 
was  perfectly  erroneous,  and  that  tne  ar- 
guments used  on  the  occasion  must  have 
been  misrepresented;  that  no  opinions 
were  advanced  but  such  as  were  called 
forth  by  the  nature  of  the  debate,  and 
which  could  not  eive  any  reasonable  of- 
fence to  any  members  of  the  Established 
Church.  These  explanations^  however, 
proved  of  no  avail. 

*'  Your  petitioner  begs  leave  to  repre- 
sent that  Uie  injury  he  has  sustained  is 
most  fatal  to  his  future  prospects,  for  not 
being  aware  that  the  delivery  of  his  sen- 
timents on  a  political  question,  at  a  county 
meeting  regularly  convened,  was  an  of- 
fence cognizable  by  his  diocesan,  he  could 
not  possibly  have  been  guilty  of  a  preme- 
ditated crime,  and  the  offence  not  being 
of  a  canonical  nature,  he  did  not  conceive 
that  he  was  liable  to  a  punishment  so  dis- 
proportionate and  severe,  more  particular- 
ly as  he  produced  the  most  unquestionable 
evidence  in  his  fafour-^-evidence  which 
would  have  been  admitted  in  any  court  of 
justice.  Nor  has  your  petitioner  been 
confronted,  or  even  brought  acquainted 
with  the  name  of  any  one  of  his  accusers. 
Moreover  in  consequence  of  the  refusal 
of  the  bishop  of  Exeter  to  sign  the  testi- 
monial, your  petitioner's  future  advance- 
ment in  the  church  is  completely  arrested 
and  being  in  priest's  orders,  he  is  debarred 
from  following  any  other  profession. 

**  Your  petitioner  is  most  willing  to  sub- 
mit to  any  canonical  punishment,  if  it  can 
be  proved  that  he  has  committed  any  ca- 
nonical ofience,  but  no  charge  has  been 
made  against  him ;  he  has  even  been  per- 
mitted to  retain  his  curacy,  thouffh  de- 
prived of  two  livings,  whereby  he  is  suf- 
fered to  perform  the  least  profitable  func- 
tions of  his  office,  but  he  is  prevented 
from  enjoying  those  honours  and  emolu- 
menta  which  are  considered  to  be  the  re- 
ward of  useful  and  active  services. 

**  Your  petitioner  likewise  finds  that  by 
aome  recent  acts  of  Parliament,  an  almost 
absolute  power  is  granted  to  the  bishops 
over  the  inferior  clergy,  and  the  bishop  of 
£zeter  has  informed  your  petitioner  that 
he  had  a  power  of  refusing  his  signature 
to  the  testimonial,  without  being  obliged 
to  make  any  inquiries  on  the  subject. 

**  Your  petitioner,  therefore,  finding  that 
he  has  no  remedy  for  the  unmerited  injury 
he  has  sostainedi  ventures  to  throw  nim- 


self  on  the  sympathy  of  your  right  hon. 
House,  and  humbly  prays  that  the  premi- 
ses may  be  taken  into  consideration, 
and  that  your  rigfit  hon.  House  will  afford 
such  relief  to  your  petitioner,  as  to  it  in 
its  wisdom  shall  seem  fit.  And  your  pe- 
titioner &c.  &c.  &c.     (Signed) 

John  Pike'  Jokes. 
The  Bishop  of  Exeier  said,  he  should 
not  enter  into  the  detailed  part  of  the 
noble  lord's  speech,  as  he  felt  himself  only 
called  upon  to  enter  into  the  allegations 
of  the  petition  as  they  referred  personally 
to  himself.  It  was  unpleasant  for  him  to 
occupy  their  lordships  attention  as  he  must 
do,  but  he  trusted  they  would  afford  him 
that  indulgence  which  they  were  alwaya 
pleased  to  bestow  upon  any  one  who  had 
never  before  addressed  them.  He  admit- 
ted the  facts  of  the  ordination,  and  the 
calling  of  the  public  meeting,  though  he 
was  surprised  to  hear  it  stated,  that  he  had 
refused  to  make  any  inquiry  into  the 
case.  He  could  not,  however,  but  ani- 
madvert on  the  allegation  of  the  petitioner 
countenanced  by  the  noble  mover,  that  ha 
(the  bishop  of  Exeter)  had  refused  to 
countersign  the  certificate,  because  the 
petitioner  had  made  a  speech  at  a  county 
meeting  in  favour  of  additional  privileges 
to  the  Roman  Catholics.  This  he  (the 
rev.  prelate)  unequivocally  denied.  The 
circumstances  of  the  case  were  the  follow- 
ing : — The  petitioner  having,  as  stated  in 
his  petition,  been  presented  to  two  livings, 
which  by  the  by,  were  only  to  be  held 
for  seven  years,  applied  to  him  to  coun- 
tersign his  certificate,  of  character.  Tliia 
practice  of  applying  to  the  diocesan  for 
such  signature  was  very  ancient  and  he 
believed  never  departed  from.  When  the 
petitioner  applied,  and  presented  his  cen* 
tificate,  he  (the  bishop  of  Exeter)  had 
some  conversation  with  him.  He  told  him 
that  he  knew  his  opinions,  respecting  the 
Catholic  question;  and  that  he  beheved 
them  to  be  sincere;  their  opinions  differed 
widely  on  that  subject;  but  he  desired  him 
particularly  to  understand  that  this  differ- 
ence had  nothing  to  do  with  the  refusal  to 
sign  his  certificate.  At  the  same  time  he 
expressed  a  hope  that  he  might  meet  with 
the  same  indulgence  from  him,  which  he 
was  certainly  most  willing  to  extend  to- 
wards him.  And  here  he  could  not 
avoid  alluding  to  that  part  of  the  no- 
ble lord's  speech,  in  which  he  supposed 
that  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  adopt  would  have  the  effect  of 
preventing  the  clergy  from  exercising  their 
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own  free-wiil  on  that  particular  subject.— 
He  had  presided  in  the  same  diocese  thir- 
teen years,  and  he  would  appeal  to  the 
clergy,  as  the  best  answer  to  such  a  sup- 
position, whether  he  had  ever  attempted 
to  control  them.    He  had  distinctly  dis- 
claimed acting  on  any  such  ground  to  the 
rev.  gentleman  himself.    And  he  disclaim- 
ed it  again  before  their  lordships.    He 
came  now  to  the  alleged  cause  of  refusing 
the  certificate.    He  had  stated  at  the  time 
that  the  delivery  of  the  speech  at  the 
county  meeting  had  no  influence  on  his 
decision.    Though  he  was  thus  explicit  in 
giving  a  negative  to  an  unfounded  allega- 
tion, he  was  not  bound  to  state  the  reason 
why  he  refused.    He  acted  on  a  discre- 
tionary power,  with  which  his  office  was 
invested.     He  felt  his  judgment  was  weak, 
but  he  acted  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  discretion ;  and  if  he  erred,  his  error 
was  an  error  of  the  head,  but  not  of  the 
heart.    He  investigated  the  case  with  di- 
ligence—he  weighed  the   circumstances 
with  scrupulous  care— he  made  the  most 
anxious  inquiries  into  facts^he  received 
written  letters  denying    the  words    at- 
tributed to  the    petitioner— he  had  re- 
ceived oral  information  of  a  contrary  des- 
cription from  those  with  whom  he  was  in 
habits  of  intercourse -~not    among  the 
clergy  but  the  laity— and  he  had  that  in- 
formation since  confirmed  by  letters— and 
it  was  a  renoarkable  fact,  that  the  three 
clergymen  who  had  signed  the  testimoni- 
als, assured  him  afterwards  that  they  had 
BO  knowledge  of  the  matter  when  they  af- 
fixed their  signatures,  and  that  they  were 
now  desirous  to  withdraw  them ;  so  that 
the  testimonials  would  have  fallen  to  the 
ground  at  any  rate.    And  here  he  must 
controvert  an  opinion  of  the  noble  mover, 
that  the  counter-signature  of  the  diocesan 
was  only  a  security  for  the  credibility  of 
those  who  signed  the  certificate.     In  his 
(the  bishop  of  Exeter's)  opinion  the  coun- 
tersignature of  the  diocesan  did  not  vouch 
for  the  general  credibility  of  the  attesting 
clergymen,  but  for  their  particular  know- 
ledge of  the  rev.  person  to  whose  charac- 
ter they  bore  testimony.    When  the  dio- 
cesan signed  the  testimonial,  he  became  a 
party  to  it.    With  that  impression  he  (the 
rev.  prelate)  refused  to  countersign  the 
certincate  of  Mr.  Jones,  and,  until  he 
was  otherwise  convinced,  he  would  still 
refuse.    If  the  petitioner,  as  he  had  stated, 
had  suffered  an  injury  by  this  refusal,  he 
might  have  his  remedy  in  the  courts  be- 
low.   He  begged  leave  to  sayi  and  he 


might  be  corrected  if  he  was  wrong,  that 
redress  was  not  debarred  him  in  due 
course  of  law,  if  he  was  unjustly  aggrieved ; 
but  even  though  the  petitioner  had  no  re- 
medy, if  he  (the  rev.  prelate)  thought  it 
wrong  to  sign  his  certificate,  he  would 
still  refuse  his  signature.  The  petitioner 
went  on  to  state,  that  after  exercising  this 
extreme  deeree  of  harshness,  he  (the  rev. 
prelate)  stul  allowed  him  to  retain  his 
cure.  He  did  so ;  and  it  was  from  a  mere 
matter  of  feeiinff.  The  rev.  prelate  then 
distinctly  denied  that  he  had  said  to  the 
petitioner  he  mi^ht  refuse  the  counter- sig- 
nature without  mquiry.  He  never  made 
the  assertion,  because  he  never  meant  to 
act  upon  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  en- 
tered into  the  most  anxious  inquiries,  and 
therefore  would  not  have  been  so  absurd 
as  to  have  contradicted  his  own  practice. 
He  was  engaged  no  less  than  three  weeks 
in  the  investigation,  and  had  obtained  evi- 
dence sufficient  to  justify  him  in  what  he 
had  done. 

Lord  Ertkine  gave  credit  to  the  right 
reverend  lord  for  the  purity  of  his  inten- 
tions, though  he  thought  his  conduct  in  the 
present  instance  was  properly  brought 
under  the  view  of  the  House.  He  had  seen 
many  testimonials,  and  never  saw  one  difier 
from  another,  and  contended  that  the  tes- 
timonials were  only  required  to  be  signed 
by  those  who  knew  the  clergyman,  and 
it  was  not  necessary  that  the  clergyman 
himself  should  be  known  to  the  diocesan. 
The  manner  in  which  those  testipoo- 
nials  were  conducted  was  flEimiliar  to  alL 
He  believed  no  one  would  contradict 
him,  when  he  stated  that  they  were  of  this 
kind.  They  generally  ran  in  the  follow- 
ing words:—'*  We  the  undersigned  do  tes- 
tify that  we  personally  know  for  thelast 
three  years,  that  we  believe  him  to  be  a 
person  of  moral  conduct,  and  that  he  does 
not  maintain  any  doctrines  contrary  to 
those  of  the  Church  of  England.''  What 
had  fallen  from  the  rev.  prelate  was  cor* 
rect,  that  the  testimonial  was  not  lo  the 
effect  of  giving  the  person  in  whose  favour 
it  was  signed  general  credit,  but  it  went 
to  that  credit  which  ought  to  entitle  hioi 
to '  that  presentation  he  sought.  It  fre* 
quently  happened  that  a  clergyman  was  pro- 
moted, who  did  not  know  three  clergymen 
in  the  diocese.  A  sou  of  his  had  been  in 
that  situation,  but  the  signature  of  one 
being  procured,  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury signified  that  he  was  worthy  of 
credit;  the  bishop  of  Chichester  did 
the  samei  though  they  knew  nothing  of  his. 
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iQn»  dfiydi  tliu9  Ih^  difficuky  was  got  o? c»r. 
I)e  ¥ovW  admil,  thit(  if  a  rigbt  reverend 
prelate  koew  aaj  thing  liisadvantapeous 
to  the  penonal  character  of  the  individual, 
he  was  npt  only  justified  in  not  signing  the 
testioiottialy  but  bound  not  to  sign  it. 
Every  naa  h^d  a  right  so  to  conduct  hioi* 
self  IB  this  wQrid«  as  to  preserve  his  gene- 
ral character,  and  i^  he  lost  it,  he  pius^ 
take  the  consequence.  Such  wsp  the 
rule  of  law*  If  a  person  was  examined  as 
9  w^neas,  and  that  another  swore  he  did 
not  k^iie^e  his  oaih»  because  he  was  a 
man  pf  bad  <hanicter»  the  court  could  not 
go  in(9  the  ia^iry.  But  if,  as  in  the 
prssef^t  case,  an  inquiry  was  set  on  foot* 
not  as  to  the  gwm  channcter,  but  a  psr* 
tkular  &ct,  sttdi  as  the  one  before  them, 
and  (^  on  tl\e  ground  of  that  fact«  the 
iHah^  should  refuse  to  sign,  he  would 
s«k#  tbe  liberty  to  my,  that  such  conduct 
must  prove  unsatisfactory  to  the  House* 
He  wcwld  ari(t  why  did  not  the  rev.  pre- 
late ^o  into  the  spiritual  court,  where  the 
petitions  weiuM  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
defending  hiandf  [Hear !] ,  Would  the 
rev*  prelate  undertake  to  say,  that  those 
from  whom  be  derived  his  information 
were  present  during  the  whole  of  the 
speech,  fpr  nothing  could  be  more  unfair 
toan  to  judge  from  having  heard  a  part 
only  ^  In  his  opinion,  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  right  rev.  prelate  to  have  countersigned 
the  iestimonial*  No  man  he  trusted 
would  suspect  Mm  of  being  an  enemy  to 
rdigten  ;  be  had  always  venerated  it  from 
hie  yottlh  upwards,  and  he  believ^  the 
litargy  of  the  Chureh  of  England  to  be 
the  Jteat  and  purest  in  the  world.  But  was 
it  advantageous  to  hare  it  go  abroad,  that 
het^f  ip  England,  where  every  man  had  a 
r^ht  to  be  tiied  by  his  peersi  the  case 
ef  4m  iadividoal  sboald  be  prejudged 
[Uaar  i  j.  Tlie  bishops  of  England  liad 
aJvsiys  iioted  ia  a  manner  which  re- 
ilented  dignity  on  their  characters,  and 
nothing  eould  be  more  painful  to  him 
4ban  that  it  should  go  forth  to  the 
jw^rld,  that  a  bishop  had  refused  to 
^ga  a  l^atimonial,  not  on  the  ground  of 
general  character,  but  on  a  recent  fact 
-which  did  net  implicate  that  character. 
Jt  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  justice. 
Jb»oq»etliing,  he  thought,  mignt  be  done  by 
•Cfaeir  JAPdships  in  this  case ;  for  he  agre^ 
fvitb  bjs  noble  friend  that  the  idea  of  going 
ao  law  wiih  the  bench  9S  |>t^ops  was  not 
.ivitluo  the  luinsUe  means  of  a  curate-r- 
CHearl]. 

The  lard  ChoBC^or  Mfho  spdbe   b 
VOL.  I.  ^ 


so  low  a  tone  of  voice  a^  to  bQ 
scarcely  audible  below  the  bar,  defended 
the  power  of  the  right  rev.  prelate  to  act 
as  he  had  done.  It  had  been  stated  that 
he  must  sign  the  teslimoi^ials ;  if  so,  th^rc 
must  be  a  power  to  compel  him,  but  he 
could  not  nnd  it  in  the  canon  law.  He 
apprehended  that  it  was  9  most  serious 
duty  incumbent  on  the  clergy  and  the 
bishops  to  inquire  into  the  character  of 
the  person  whose  testimonials  they  were 
required  to  sigo,  and  maintained  that 
the  bishops  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  signatures  of  the  clergy*  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  their  own  judgment  and  opinions. 
Whatever  might  be  the  consequences  to 
an  individual  to  whom  the  counter-signa- 
ture of  a  bishop  was  denied  on  sufficient 
grounds,  could  their  lordships  lay  it  dowa 
as  a  rule  of  parliament,  that  because  that 
individual  could  have  no  recourse  to  law, 
an  application  ought  to  be  made  to  par- 
liament in  his  behalf^  If  the  objection 
of  his  noble  friends  was  against  the  law  as 
it  stood,  they  should  proceed  by  bringing 
in  a  bill  which  the  House  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  discussing;  but  even  in  that 
case  he  would  beg  of  them  before  they 
consented  to  any  enactment  to  consider 
what  was  the  duty  of  clergymen  and 
bishops  in  signing  and  countersigning  tes- 
timonials. For  these  reasons  he  was  in- 
duced to  think  that  they  had  not  enough 
before  them  to  justify  the  adoption  of  any 
measure  by  parliament,  for  whatever 
some  noble  lords  might  think  of  the  parti- 
cular case,  it  was  not  a  single  case  that 
could  justi^  them  in  adopting  any  change 
in  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the 
country. 

The  Earl  of  Camarv<^  wished  tlieir 
lordships  to  consider  this  question,  not  af 
one  of  a  personal  nature,  but  as  involving 
a  principle  of  great  and  general  import^ 
ance.  It  was  with  much  pain,  that  he  had 
heard  a  question  of  so  great  practical  im- 
portance passed  over  in  so  superficial  a 
manner,  and  the  speech  of  his  noble 
friend  (lord  Holland)  answered  in  the 
manner  it  had  been  by  the  learned  prelate 
who  was  the  object  of  the  present  motion. 
The  learned  prelate  had  assigned  no  rea- 
son for  having  refused  to  countersign  the 
testimonials  of  the  petitioner,  and  for 
havinj  consequently  destroyed  his  cha- 
racter, ruined  his  fortune,  and  blasted  his 
hopes  of  professional  honour  and  prefer- 
ment. The  right  rev.  prelate  had  more- 
over told  them  what  he  tliought  no  man 
would  liave  dared  t^ll  their  lord:)hips,  that 
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lie  held  a  discretionary  power,  affecting 

the  fortunes  and  the  characters  of  clergy- 
men, and  the  rights  of  patrons,  and  yet 

that  he  was  not  bound  to  assign  any  rea- 
son whatever  for  exercising  that  discre- 
tion  in  the  severest  manner     [Hear!]. 

Without  intendingany  personal  disrespect, 

he  would  give  thd  broadest  contradiction 

to  that  assertion..    While  he  had  a  seat  in 

that  House  he  would  assert  the  contrary, 

and  would  say,  that  the  right  rev.  prelate 

was  not  a  functionary  of  such  high  and 

absolute  authority  as  to  exercise  a  discre- 
tionary power  over  the  characters  end 

professions  of  individuals  without  assign- 
ing any  reason   for  his  conduct.    The 

learned  prelate  had  told  them  that  in  this 

Itransactioa  he  had  acted  on  the  authority 

of  persons  whom  he  well  knew.    Their 

lordships  should  recollect,  however,  that 

ibis  question  arose  out  of  a  public  subject, 

a  subject  on  which  the  minds  of  many  men 

were  heated,  on  which  perhaps  the  mind 

of  the  nobl^  prelate  himself  had  been 

heated.    He  could  have  wished,  indeed, 

,that  the   noble  prelate  had  given  their 

lordships  the  ^atisfaption  of  denying  what 

had  been  reported,  but  what  he  (lord 
^  Carnarvon)  was  convinced  was  false,  that 

the  noble  prelate  was  personally  mixed  up 

with  the  subject ;  but  with  regard  to  the 

offensive  expression,  they  had  it  on  the 

statement  of  the  petitioner,  uncontradicted 

by  the  learned  prelate,  and  therefore  he 

thought  admitted  by  him,  that  the  peti- 
tioner denied  having  made  use   of  the 

words  imputed  to  him,  and  referred  to 

several  witnesses  who  were  present, 
,  and  whom   he  wished  to  be   examined. 

The    learned    prelate,    however,    who 

said  he  was  to  dispose  of  the  charac- 
ters of  persons  as  he  pleased,  would  not 

say  that  he  had  examined  these  witnesses. 

Did  he  judge  from  a  comparison  of  evi- 
dence?    No:   he  proceeded  like  an  in- 

qutsitpr  to  take  evidence  in  the  dark,  and 

by  his  own  selection,  and  refused  even  a 

hearing  to  the  accused  [Hear,  hear!]. 

The  House,  in  fact,  knew  nothing  as  yet 

of  the  merits  of  the  question.     Ail  they 

liad  heard  from  the  learned  prelate  was, 

that  he  had  exercised  his  own  discretion. 

The  House  was  called  on,  not  with  refer- 
ence to  this  particular  case,  but  for  the 

sake  of  all  clergymen  and  all  patrons,  to 

examine  what  powers  had  beeii  exercised 

on  this  occasion,  and  to  consider  the  pror 

priety  of  passing  some  law  to  restrain  in 

future  the  exercise  of  that  discretion.  The 

learned  prelate  had  assigned  no  reasons 
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for  the  course  he  had  adopted,  but  had 
stated,  that  on  his  afterwards  communis 
eating  to  the  testifying  clergymen 
the  facts  which  had  come  to  his  know- 
ledge, one  or  two  of  them  [the  bishop  of 
Exeter,  <•  All,  all"  ]  —well  all  of  them,  were 
disposed  to  withdraw  their  signatures* 
But  at  the  time  the  learned  prelate  refused 
his  counter*  sienatore,  these  clergymen 
had  not  withdrawn  their  signatures 
[Hear,  hear!].  The  statement  of  the 
learned  prelate  only  amounted  to  this, 
that  subsequently  to  his  fixing  that  mark 
of  disgrace  on  the  petitioner,  these  dergr-* 
men  withdrew  their  names  from  the 
testimonials  which  they  had  formerly 
signed.  It  was  a  hard  case  that  the  peti- 
tioner should  first  be  condemned,  without 
knowing  on  what  grounds,  and  then,  in 
consequence  of  the  sentence  be  looked  on 
as  a  man  unworthy  of  a  certificate  of  dia* 
racter.  The  learned  prelate  had,  how- 
ever, informed  their  lordships  on  what 
grounds  the  signatures  had  been  with- 
drawn :  he  had  told  them  that  it  had  been 
done  when  these  testifying  clergymen 
learned  that  the  petitioner  had  said, 
nine-tenths  of  the  clergymen  of  the  church 
of  England  disapproved  of  the  dainnatory 
clauses  of  the  Athanasian  Creed.  Was  it 
then  the  opinion  of  the  learned  bishop, 
and  of  those  reverend  gentlemen  who  had 
withdrawn  their  signatures  on  this  account, 
that  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  clergj 
approved  of  these  clauses  ?  [  Hear] .  He 
had  not  heard  the  right  reverend  prelate 
say,  and  the  ordinary  courtesy  of  the 
House  would  not  allow  him  to  put  the 
question,  whether  he  himself  approved  of 
these  clauses.  If  the  noble  prelate  did 
approve  of  them,  he  would  say,  that  be 
might  be  a  good  member  of  the  church  of 
England,  but  that  he  was  not  a  christian 
[Hear!].  It  did  so  happen  that  one  of 
the  right  reverend  bishops  (the  bishop  of 
LinccNn)  by  whom  institution  had  oeen 
refused  to  this  individual,  and  necefisarily 
refused,  because  he  had  not  been  able  to 
obtain  the  requisite  certificate ;  it  happen- 
ed that  this  very  bishop  who  was  certainly- 
one  of  the  most  worthy  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  orthodox  on  the  bench,  had  ex- 
pressed his  disapprobation  of  these  clauses 
m  the  most  unequivocal  language.  That 
right  rev.  prelate  had  said,  that  the 
Athanasian  creed  denounced  damnatioa 
on  all  who  did  not  believe  that  the 
catholic  faith  was  the  only  true  faith,  and 
had  expressed  his  regret  that  such  laa— 
guage  ahottld  have  been  used  in  any  hu^ 
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man  ooniposition.  In  another  place  he 
hadtaidy  that  though  hebeliered  all  the 
doctrines  contained  in  that  creed«  he 
could  not  but  think  it  too  much  to  de- 
nounce damnation  against  all  who  did  not 
keep  them  entire.  And  so  this  individual 
was  to  be  sacrificed  for  saying  that  nine«* 
tenths  of  the  derfnry  nnd  he  did  not  eren 
say  that  he  hidiself  was  one  of  thero,  held 
opinions  in  common  with  the  bishop,  who 
was  to  have  given  him  institution  [  Hear!  3  • 
He  should  not  trespass  on  their  lordships 
attention  by  pointing  out  all  the  mischief, 
all  the  difficulties,  and  the  incalculable 
evils  which  the  present  case,  if  allowed  to 
become  a  precedent,  would  produce  both 
to  the  church  and  to  patrons,  affecting  as 
it  did,  in  the  roost  alarming  manner,  the 
independence  of  the  clergy.  Even  if  he 
had  not  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
the  luminous  speech  of  his  noble  friend 
(lord  Holland),  if  he  had  heard  nothing 
but  the  answer  of  ths  learned  prelate  op- 
posite, he  should  have  thought  that  there 
were  sufficient  grounds  for  inquiry. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdauni€  said,  that 
after  what  their  lordships  had  heard  and 
in  the  absence  of  any  explanation  of  his 
extraordinary  conduct,  as  stated  by  the 
learned  prelate  himself,  he  thought  that 
no  doubt  could  remain  on  their  minds  as 
to  the  necessity  of  some  farther  investi- 
gation*   He  would  briefly  call  tbe  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  authority  claimed 
by  the  learned  prelate  over  the  clergy  of 
ins  diocijBse,  and  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  bad  exercised  that  jurisdiction.    The 
learned  prelate  contended  that  he  was 
authorised  to  receive  accounts  respecting 
an  individual  within  his  jurisdiction,  not 
irom  persons  residing  in  the  same  quarter 
with  that  individual,  nor  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  be  discharged  his  pro- 
fessional duties,  but  from  persons  in  dis- 
tant parts,  and  relative  to  matters  of  fsct 
and  words,  said  to  be  used,  perhaps  in- 
advertently, by  that  individual;  and,  on 
this  testimony,  collected  from  persons  not 
acqumnted  with  the  general  habits  of  the 
individual  in  question,  and  not  impeach- 
ing his  general  conduct  or  his  moral  cha- 
racter, Uie  learned  prelate  thought  him- 
self warranted    to  inflict  a  punishment, 
which  must  inevitably  be  attended  with 
ruin  of  character  and  fortune.    Persons 
in  tlie  exalted  situation  nf  the  right  rev« 
prelate  might  overlook  all  views  of  further 
promotion  [Hear,  hear!}  ;  for  thev  were 
to  suppose  that  he,  as  a  bishop,  ^id  not 
look  lor  or  expect  further  church  prefer* 


nient ;  still  he  might  find  an  apology  in 
the  weakness  of  human   nature,  for  an 
unfortunate  curate  who  micht  look  for- 
ward to  some  advancement  m  his  humble 
and  obscure  situation.    But  the  contrary 
was  manifested  by  his  conduct.    He  had 
used  bis  discretion  to  blast  those  pros- 
pects, merelv  because  he  had  exercised 
his  free  privilege  as  a  Briton.    The  right 
rev.  prelate  must  not  wonder  at  the  com- 
plaints of  the  petitioner,  when,  from  an 
unfortunate  expres8iott  hastily  uttered,  he 
found    himself,   without   any   allegation 
against  him  [Hear,  hear!],  without  any 
opportunity  afforded  him  of  estabh'shing 
the  contrary  of  the  fact  [Hear,  hear !]» on 
the  allegation  of  which  nis  character  was 
to  be  ruined,  and  he  was  to  be  debarred 
from  all  promotion  in  his  profession.    But 
the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  learned 
prelate's  speech  was  tnat  in  which  he  ac- 
counted for  not  having  stated  to  the  peti-^ 
tioner  the  grounds  on  which  he  felt  him- 
self bound  to  refuse  his  signature,  for  he 
would  give  the  learned  pr^te  the  credit 
of  supposing  that  nothing  but  an  impe- 
rious sense  of  duty  could  have  led  to  m 
transaction  so  painful  as  depriving  a  bro- 
ther of  present  employment  and  future 
honour.    When  asked   why  he  had  not 
ffiven  Mr.  Jones  an  opportunity  of  vin-' 
dicatlng  his  conduct  in  a  spiritual  court, 
especifdly  as  the  learned  prelate  had  the 
means  of  preventing  that  individual  from 
misiuformmg  or  misleading  the  courti  the 
right  rev.  prelate  told -them  that  his  good 
nature  prevented    him   [the    bishop   of 
Exeter— *<  I  said  it  was  a  matter  of  keU 
ing."]  Had  the  learned  prelate  then  wasted 
his  feelings  in  the  previous  part  of  the 
transaction?  The  learned  prelate  had,  €on« 
scious  of  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  hla 
country  and  to  the  people  of  I'eterbo- 
rough,  refused  to  admit  a  person  who  was 
unfit  to  teach  them,  and  yet,  with  regard 
to  his  own  diocese,    iVith  regard  to  the 
people  of  North  Boney,  he  permits  him  to 
preach  what  he  likes.    He  indulged  in  a 
curate  of  8(M.  a  year  that  which  he  would 
not  tolerate  in  the  incumbent  of  a  living 
of  500/.  a  vear,  as  if  tbe  importance  of 
his  belief  depended  upon  the  amount  of 
his  income.    The  parish  where  he  had 
sol.  a  year,   for  aught  their  lordships 
knew,    might   have   contained  a  much 
greater  number  of  inhabitants  than  that 
m  which  was  the  living  of  500/.  a  year: 
for  as  their  lordships  knew,  the  amount  of 
the  living  did  not  always  depend  upon 
the  number  of  tbe  inhabitants.     In  thp 
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former  they  miglit  have  believed  as  they 
pleascil,  for  aught  the  right  rev.  prelate 
seemed  to  care ;  font  in  the  latter  parti- 
cular anxiety  was  evinced  id  preservinff 
them  from  the  influence  of  certain  opi- 
nions.    In  looking  at  the  whole  of  the 
case  then,  it  appeared  to  him  that  one  of 
two  conclusions  must  be  inferred — either 
tlie  petitioner  was  most  cruelly  and  bar- 
bnrou^Iy  used,  or  that  the  right  rev.  pre- 
late had  not  discharged  that  duty  which 
he  wns  bound  to  do  towards  those  com- 
hiitted  to  his  care;   for,  if  he  had  just 
cause  to  refuse  the  counter-signing  of  the 
petitioner's  certificate,  on  the  ground  of 
nis  religious  opinion,    the  same    reason 
should  have  operated  in  preventing  hhn 
from  disseminating  the  same  doctrines  in 
another  place.    The  (question  was  not  so 
much  whether  this  individual  had  suffered 
or  not,  as  whether  the  right  rev.  prelate 
had  discharged  his  duty  ;  and,  having  at  all 
found»it  necessary  to  act  in  the  manner  he 
had  done,  whether  he  had  done  all  he  ought 
to  have  done.*  He  would  not  go  into  the 
question  of  what  legal  remedy  remained 
to  the  mdividual ;  for  on  that  subject  he 
did  not  possess  sufficient  information ;  and 
indeed  ne  had  gained  but  little  on  that 
point  from  the  speech  of  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  (the  lord  chancellor) ;  hot 
this  he  would  say,  that  wheiher  there  was 
a  legal  remedy  or  not,  tlie  House  were 
bound  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
situation  of  the   inferior  classes  of  the 
clergy  in  tlie  country.   They  were  placed 
by  the  constitution  without  any  represen- 
tatives in  that  House.    He  did  not  wish 
Ibr  any  alteration  of  the  constitution  in 
this  respect.    It  was  not  the  effect  of  any 
particular  law,  but  the  work  of  time.  But, 
so  circumstanced,  he  thought  they  were 
&  class  of  persons  who  ought  to  be  most 
particularly  attended  to  in  that   House. 
They  were  subject  to  great  discretional. 
Tie  would  not  say  arbitrary,  control  of 
their  superiors ;  and  he  therefore  thought 
their  lordships  should  always  feel  disposed 
to  listen  with  attention    to    their   com- 
.plaints.    Setting  all  that  had  been  stated 
hy  the  rev.  gentleman   (the  petitioner) 
iaside,   but  taking  the  statement  of  the 
right  rev.,  prelate  himself,  he  conceived 
the  conduct  of  that  right  rev.  prelate* was 
^ot  strictly  justifiable  m  having  refused  to 
sign  the  testimonials  for  this  gentleman, 
and  afterwards  committing  to  his  care  a 
parish  where  he  must  have  known  that  he 
would  disseminate  those  very  doctrines, 
whose  unsoundness  he  had  himself  alleged 


as  the  chiise  of  hili  reAiiml  to  Uf  si^. 
Under  these  circuotetances  he  tliouglii 
that  this  question  ought  to  be  taken  iMo 
the  consideration  of  their  loid^ps,  tntA 
he  could  not  but  feel  indebted  to  his  noWe 
friend  for  having  brought  the  subject  lie* 
fore  the  House  [Hear!]. 

The  Bishop  of  Land^  (Dr.  V^n  MSt« 
dert)  said,  that  giving  credit  to  the  feel- 
ing of  the  noble  lords  opposite  upon 
this  subjeci»  he  could  not  yet  be  insenat* 
ble  to  the  arduous  task  of  these  who  hsA 
the  care  and  government  of  ecclesiaatieal 
districts.  From  all  he  had  heard,  he  did 
not  think  that  any  case  of  misgovemment 
was  made  out  against  the  rigm  rev.  pre- 
late. What'he  had  done  appealed  to  him 
to  be  only  in  the  strict  discharge  of  hy» 
duty.  He  complained  that  Htne  «rten- 
tion  had  been  paid  either  to  the  feeUngs 
of  the  right  rev.  prelate,  or  to  the  painful 
nature  of  the  dutv  he  had  to  perform. 
With  respect  to  the  alleged  opintena  of 
the  clergy  on  the  subject  alluded  ta,  be 
had  passed  through  all  ranks,  and  be 
thought  it  a  gross  libel  to  -say  that  nine* 
tentltf  of  the  clergy  did  not  believe  the 
Athanasian  creed,  although  they  signed 
the  articles.  The  right  rev.  prelate  might 
inadvertently  or  unwittingly  countevsign 
testimonials ;  but  if  bcffore  he  had  so  doae, 
any  circumstances  came  to  his  knowledge 
respecting  the  character  or  opinions  of 
the  individual,  he  was  bound  to  act  upoa- 
them  [The  conclusien  of  the  right  rev. 
prelate's  speech  was  wholly  imuidibie 
below  the  harl. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon^  in  explanutfionr 
stated,  that  he  had  not  charged  the  right 
rev.  prelate  with  a  disbelief  of  the  damna- 
tory articles  of  the  Athanasian  creed; 
but  the  right  rev.  prelate  had  nbt  himself 
expressed  any  opiniion  on  the  subject. 
Another  right  rev.  prelate  had,  in  his 
writings,  thrown  more  than  a  doubt  on 
the  necessity  of  their  belief.  Indeed  he 
(lord  Carnarvon)  had  never  heard  antF 
prelate  say,  that  he  believed  them ;  and  all 
that  he  should  add  was,  that  they  who  did 
believe  them  could  not  be  Chrislians. 

The  Bishop  of  ExeUr  waspr^ceedieg, 
we  suppose,  to  comment  upon  wliAt  had 
fallen  from  the  noble  earl,  -^hen 

Lord  HoUand  rose  to  order.  His  lord- 
ship observed,  that,  according  to  the 
standing  rules  and  constant  practice  of 
their  lordships,  if  any  noble  lord,  in  ex- 
planation, disavowed  particular  words,  no 
noble  lord  had  a  right  aOtrwards  to  im- 
pute those  words  to  him.  'The  questioQ- 
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May  is,  lafiO. 


idot 


wns  then  put,  and  ttiefrlordlrfiifM  di^rided, 
when  there  appeared-^CefnleBtSy  16; 
Nott*  Contents,  35 ;  Majerity,  !?• 
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AORicvLTURAL  DiSTREAB.^  Earl 
Temple  presented  aix  petkions  framthe 
(occupiers  of  land  in  tfae<^oimtj  of  Bock- 
inghan,  coasplaming  of  the  depressed 
state  of  the  egvioiAtnral  interests,  and 
praying  for  inqniry.  On  the  motion  for 
their  being  laid  on  the  table, 

Mr.  Hume  stated,  that  obsenring  the 
daily  increase  of  these  petitions,  he  could 
not  SToid  aaylng,  that  they  appeared  to 
him  calculated  to  aggravate  the  general 
distress,  by  calling  at  such  a  time  for  the 
imposition  of  additional  restrictions  on 
the  importation  of  grain.  Couid  any  man 
acquainted  with  the  oouotry,  propose  any 
measure  more  lik^  to  increase  the  noto- 
rious anffiHwgs  of  the  commercial  and  ma- 
Aofiictmring  classes  ?  The  extent  of  those 
auferings  required  of  that  House  (to  ffire 
the  filhip  to  industry,  by  the  remom  of 
all  commercial  restrictions ;  and  he  was 
the  more  surprised  at  the  course  to  which 
these  petitioners  manifestly  inclined, 
when  it  was  recollected  that  the  late  com 
low  had  altogether  failed,  as  a  measure  of 
reh'ef  to  the  body  for  which  it  <was  in- 
tended. 

Mr.  Curtoen  obsenred,  that  the  hon. 
member  was  quite  mistaken  in  his  repre- 
sentation of  the  objects  of  the  petitioners. 
Had  he  given  hknself  the  trouble  to  attend 
to  the  auegations  of  the  many  that  had 
been  already  pt^esented,  he  would  have 
found  that  they  itetained  from  stating 
nny  specific  measure  of  relief,  but  prayed 
generally  tor  an  inquiry.  Was  that  in- 
quiry to  be  refused  by  the  House  ?  He 
trusted  not;  and  when  it  took  place,  he 
was  convinced  it  would  -appear  that  the 
object  was  not  to  put  money  into  the 
pockets  of  the  landlord  or  the  farmer,  but 
to  enable  them  to  give  employment  to  la- 
bour. In  the  present  distressed  etate  of 
the  agricultural  interest,  he  knew,  and  he 
aald  it  with  pain,  that  it  was  made  the  ob- 
ject of  both  the  landlord  and  the  farmer, 
to  abstract  rather  than  to  employ  labour. 
He  should  be  very  sorry  that  any  prema- 
ture discussion  on  the  subject  should 
take  place,  and  therefore  he  regretted 
that  a  galfcint  ami  honourable  member  had 
on  a  former'  night  sounded  an  alarum  on 
the  question.    There  could  beno  separate 


interest  between  the  great  brandies  of 
the  public.  The  mecluinie  was  as  iaiter^ 
ested  in  the  prosperity  of  ngriculusre  as 
the  farmer  himself.  Let  it  not,  tliepclore, 
be  sent  abroad,  that  relief  was  aonght 
alone  for  the  landed  interest.  In  the  mU 
leviatton  of  that  distress,  the  Mblic  cue* 
ditor  was  deeply  interested.  lie  feared 
that  nothing  was  calculated  to  afibcd  ac<^ 
tual  relief,  but  a  diminution  of  tasation-* 
and  that,  to  any  great  extent,  the  demands 
on  the  public  income  did  not  hold  out  any 
hope.  In  his  conscience  he  'believed  4hat 
nothing  could  be  efiectually  done,  until 
the  interest  of  the  debt  v^aa  diaaioMdied. 

General  Gatcoyne  contended  that  the 
hon.  member,  who  wished  too  often  Co 
discuss  a  public  question  in  detail,  i)a4 
either  not  heard  him,  or  had  misunder- 
stood him.  In  place  of  eounding  any  ala* 
rum,  he  had  hnplored  the  House  to  pause 
before,  in  the  present  state  of  the  public 
mind,  wbentoo  many  were  irritated  fithoot 
cause,  it  afforded  any  groqpd  for  inoreaa* 
ing  that  agitation.  What  other  object 
could  these  petitions  all  drawn  up  in  a 
simllsr  manner,  and  all  complaining  of  the 
importation  of  com  have,  but  to  raise 
the  price- of  that  necessary  article  ?  He 
had 'that  day  received  a  letter  from  a  most 
respectable  manufacturer  in  ithe  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Manchester,  requesting  hia 
opinion  of  the  propriety  of  calling  meet* 
ings  and  of  petitioning,  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  these  agricultural  petitions.  His 
answer  was,  tMt  it  woula  be  better  to 
wait  until  the  objects  of  the  petitioners 
were  a  little  better  defined. 

Sir  </.  Newport  considered  that  the  sal* 
lant  general  had  notn  little  contributed  to 
that  agitation  which  he  deplored,  having 
taken,  in  the  earliest  sta^e,  the  opportu^ 
nity  of  giving  a  very  decisive  opinion  on 
the  object  of  the  petitioners.  He  trusted 
the  doors  of  that  House  would  never  be 
closed  against  any  class  of  the  people  who 
conceived  themselves  aggrieved,  when* 
ever  they  approached  it  with  temperate 
and  respectnil  language.  He  deprecated 
the  doctrine,  that  the  agrictdtural  body 
had  a  separate  interest  from  the  rest  of 
the  community.  Believing  the  home 
market  to  be  the  most  benenoial,  the  ma- 
nufacturers had  an  equal  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  agriculture. 

Earl  Temple  said,  that  the  petitionera 
asked  only  for  inquiry ;  they  did  not  pre« 
sume  to  point  out  the  means. 

Mr./2icar£fowasnot  disposed  torefosein* 
qoiry  to  tliepetitionersr  though  he  thought^ 
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under  the  present  state  of  the  country, 
such  a  question,  ought  not  to  be  moved 
but  under  the  soundest  discretion.  The 
labouring  classes  throughout  the  kingdom 
were  reduced  to  thegreatest  distress.  That 
was  not  the.periody  therefore  when  mea- 
sures should  be  taken  to  increase  the  price 
of  com.  The  agricultural  interest  had  its 
depression,  but  still  it  was  to  be  considered 
as  one  class,  wh^se  prosperity  ought  not 
to  be  forced  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  general 
good.  There  was  not  a  more  important 
question  than  that  of  the  com  laws.  No* 
Uiing,  in  his  mind,  was  better  calculated 
to  afibrd  general  relief  than  the  lowering 
of  the  price  of  com.  It  was  the  first  step 
Co  that  great  remedji  the  making  labour 
productive. 

Mr.  Cakrafi  hoped  that  as  long^s  pe- 
titioners approached  that  House  in  mode- 
rate and  respectful  language,  their  appli- 
cation for  inquiry  would  be  attendea  to. 
When^he  measure  for  increasing  the  im- 
portation price  of  corn  was  under  the 
consideration  of  parliament,  he  had  voted 
against  it,  but  though  he  did  not  feel  him- 
self bound  by  that  conduct  to  oppose  in- 
quiry, he  never  had  conceived  that  this 
question  could  not  be  viewed  as  one  in 
which  the  interests  were  divided.  Agri- 
culture and  commerce  had  an  equal  and  a 
common  interest  in  their  respective  pros- 
perity. It  was  also  to  be  recollected,  that 
the  whole  burthen  of  the  poor  was  thrown 
upon  the  agricultural  interest.  That  his 
hon.  friend  who  spoke  last,  had,  on  a  for- 
mer evening,  admitted  to  be  a  question 
worthy  of  investigation.  Was  it  not  right 
then  to  ascertain  whether  any  relief  could 
be  afforded,  even  on  that  point  I 

Lord  Nugent  stated,  that  he  could 
vouch  for  the  unequivocal  respectability 
of  the  petitioners.  In  their  allegations 
as  to  the  poor  laws,  he  agreed  with  them ; 
in  many  other  respects  he  differed  with 
them,  most  particularly  as  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  principle  by  which  the  price  of 
com  was  raised.  Such  an  unnatural  in- 
crease directly  went  to  raise  the  price  of 
labour,  and  add  to  the  pressure  of  the 
poor-rates.  It  was,  however,  not  to  be 
denied,  that  the  distress  amongst  the  oc- 
cupiers of  land  was  excessive.  Many 
fiirmers,  who  were  in  possession  of  pro- 
perty, were  actually  living  on  their  capital, 
and  those  who  baa  savea  nothing,  or  but 
a  little,  were  totally  ruined.  The  coun- ' 
fry  in  fact,  at  the  present  hour,  laboured 
under  a  stagnation  of  all  its  leading  interests. 
The  causes  werci  to  him,  plain  and  obvi* 
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ous— an  immense  debt,  and  a  fictitious 
paper  currency.  The  measures  adopted 
by  that  House,  relative  to  the  return  to 
cash  payments,  were  but  in  operation,  and 
during  their  process  he  should  have  no 
objection  to  a  temporary  measure  of  re- 
lief. 

Mr.  Huikuson  deprecated  the  continu- 
ance of  any  premature  discussion  on  a 
question  whicn  every  member  must  feel 
to  be  one  of  peculiar  delicacy.  He 
therefore  suggested  that  the  siraiiar  peti-> 
tions  which  were  to  be  present^d  should 
be  allowed  to  be  placed  on  the  table  with* 
out  discussion,  particular]}*  as  an  hon, 
member  had  already  ^iven  notice  of  a 
motion  on  these  petitions  for  a  future 
day. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Rbtorm  of  Parliamrnt.]]  Sir  M^ 
JV.  Ridley  said,  he  held  in  his  hand  a  pe- 
tition from  the  merchants,  bankers,  and 
tradesmen,  of  NewcsbUe-upon-Tyne; 
in  favour  of  parliamentary  reform.  The 
oetition  was  signed  by  3016  persons,  and 
tor  the  respectability  of  their  characters 
he  could  vouch  his  own  personal  know- 
ledge. The  meeting  at  which  the  petition 
was  agreed  to  was  conducted  with  the 
greatest  quietness  and  unanimity.  It  was 
5ie  first  meeting  held  under  the  restrictive 
laws  passed  by  the  last  parliament.  It 
sprung  from  that  middle  class  of  life,  the 
respectability  of  whose  characters  and 
station  placed  their  motives  beyond  suspi- 
cion. These  petitioners  looked  for  the 
correction  of  the  evils  under  which  the 
country  now  suffered,  to  a  shortening  of 
the  duration  of  parliaments,  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage  from  decayed  and  no- 
toriously dependent  and  corrupt  boroughs 
to  populous  towns.  The  latter  principle 
had  been  already  acted  upon,  and  he 
hailed  it  as  a  preliminary  step  in  the  suc- 
cessful progress  of  a  constitutional  reforoa 
in  the  representation.  The  petitioners 
begged  not  to  be  considered  as  the  advo- 
cates of  any  mischievous  doctrines — such 
as  universal  suffrage  and  annual  parlia- 
ments. 

Mr.  Lambtcn  concurred  with  the  hoiu 
baronet  in  stating,  that  the  petitioners 
mere  most  respeetable  individuals.  They 
principally  belonged  to  that  class  of  so- 
ciety which  had  not  hitherto  taken  so 
great  a  share  in  the  consideration  of  public 
affSairs,  as  he  was  persuaded  it  would  be 
highly  advantageous  to  the  country  they 
should  do— he  meant  the  middle  clase. 
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The  original  reauisition  for  the  meeting 
was  signed  by  finy  respectable  tradesmen 
of  Newcastle*  With  this  requisition^  al- 
though supported  by  an  eminent  banker 
of  Newcastle*  the  mayor  of  that  town  had 
refused  to  comply.  The  motives  of  that 
gentleman  for  nis  refusal  be  would  not 
pretend  to  state,  but  he  must  be  allowed 
to  express  his  regret  that  he  had  withheld 
his  official  sanction  to  a  meetiog  for  the 
constitutional  purpose  of  petitioning  the 
House  of  Commons.  Under  these  cir* 
cumstaoces  the  meeting  was  held  without 
his  sanction  ^  and  he  believed  he  might 
say,  that  its  respectability  was  not  thereby 
diminished.  The  hon.  baronet  who  had 
just  presented  the  petition  had  attended 
and  expressed  his  senliments.  He  hoped 
his  example  would  be  followed,  and  that 
those  respectable  individuals  belonging  to 
the  middle  classes  of  society  who  per- 
ceived how  sensibly  the  condition  of  the 
country  was  a&cted  by  the  existing  state 
of  the  representation,  would  come  forward 
without  delay,  and  distinctly  declare  their 
eentiflMOts.  For  unless  they  did  so, 
wither  himself  nor  other  hon.  members 
who  thought  with  him,  would  feel  encou- 
raged to  make  the  efforts  which  the  im- 
portance of  the  case  demanded.  lie  had 
himself  given  notice  of  a  motion  on  the 
subject,  and  when  the  proper  time  came, 
he  should  be  prepared  to  show,  that  the 
|»revailing  dissatisfaction  must  inevitably 
increase,  unless  some  step  were  promptly 
and  decidedly  taken  to  diminish  it. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Civil  List— Petition  from  Liver- 
VO0L.3  Lord  Se/tan  presented  a  petition 
irom  the  merchants,  housekeepers,  and 
ether  inhsbitants  of  Liverpool.  It  was 
aigned  by  nearly  400  individuals  of  the 
highest  respectability.  The  petitioners 
ataied,  that  they  observed  that  a  bill  had 
been  brought  into  the  House  for  the  re- 
gulation of  the  civil  list,  and  they  hoped,* 
that  in  proceeding  to  tlie  consideration  of 
that  object,  the  House  would  bear  in 
mind  the  existing  national  distress.  The 
petitioners  particularly  adverted  to  the 
subject  of  pensions,  and  described  the 
*bad  eiect  on  the  public  mind  arising  from 
the  lavish  and  indiscriminate  manner  in 
which  they  were  bestowed.  They  hoped 
that  the  amount  and  disposition  of  these 
pensions  would  be  clearly  defined  by  par- 
liament ;  and  they  also  hoped  it  might  be 
made  the  law  of  the  land,  that  no  part  of 
the  pension  fund  should  ever  be  granted 


by  the  Crown  to  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  or,  if  so  granted,  that  that 
member  should  no  longer  retain  his  seat. 
The  noble  lord  observed,  that  from  the 
intimate  connexion  existing  between  him- 
self and  the  petitioners,  and  from  his 
knowledge  of  their  principles,  he  was  per- 
suaded that  there  were  no  persons  in  exis* 
tence  more  anxious  for  tne  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  Crown:  at  the  same  time, 
they  were  earnestly  solicitous  that  tho 
situation  of  the  country  should  be  taken 
into  serious  consideration  by  the  House. 

Mr,Bennet  took  that  opportunity  of  giv- 
ing notice,  that  whenever  the  civil  list  bill 
should  come  into  the  committee,  he  would 
propose  the  introduction  of  a  clause,  pro- 
viding, that  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  who  should  receive  from  the 
Crown  any  such  grants  as  those  alluded 
to  in  the  petition,  should  vacate  their  scat8» 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Conduct  of  the  Military  at 
Oldham.]  Mr.  Hobhouse  rose  to  pre- 
sent a  petition  from  certain  inhabitants  of 
Oldham,  the  contents  of  which  they  pray- 
ed the  House  to  take  into  their  serious 
consideration.  It  appeared  from  the  peti- 
tion, that  a  series  of  military  outrages,  as 
the  petitioners  denominated  them,  had 
recently  been  committed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Oldham.  In  the  first  place, 
he  wished  to  state,  that  whether  these 
were,  or  were  not,  exaggerated  accounts 
of  transactions  which  did  not  deserve  the 
designation  given  to  them,  it  was  not 
possible  for  him  to ^ say;  but,  as  far  as 
he  could  collect  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  believed  that  every  thing  stated 
in  the  petition  was  perfectly  correct;  and 
he  would  farther  aad,  that  there  was  no« 
thing  in  the  petition  that  was  at  all  disre- 
spectful to  the  House.  It  appeared,  ac« 
cording  to  the  petition,  that  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  Oldham  had,  on  two  or  three  oc- 
casions, been  subjected  to  the  excesses  of 
the  military,  who,'  immediately  subsequent 
to  those  excesses,  had  been  removed,  and 
replaced  by  others;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  inhabitants  did  not  know  who 
the  soldiers  were  by  whom  they  had  been 
molested  ;  and  therefore  they  had  not  the 
means  of  procuring  justice  by  a  legal 
process.  He  understood  that,  most  un- 
fortunately, such  a  suspicion  was  enter- 
tained of  the  possibility  of  receiving  jus* 
tice  at  the  hands  of  the  magistrates,  that 
the  inhabitants  would  much  rather  .go  be- 
fore the  commanding  officer  than  apply 
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la  a  Jusliee  of  th«  peace,  or  complain  to  j 
the  magistrates  at  the  New'  Bailey.  Of  , 
coune,  they  were  still  more  williDg  to  come 
to  this  tribunal ;  but  they  particularly  stated, 
that  they  would  not  have  applied  to  this 
tribunal,  ai  their  last  resouroe,  if  any 
other  means  presented  themselves  for 
procuring  redress*  The  petition  was 
tffgned  by  8,000  individuals;  and  what 
they  prajred  for  was,  that  an  inves- 
tigation into  the  matter  of  complaint 
should  be  instituted.  They  also  prayed 
that  there  should  be  some  diminution  of 
Uie  standing  army.  This  part  of  their 
prayer  was  not  confined  to  Oldham,  but 
was  meant  generally.  The  hon.  gentle* 
man  then  moved  thai  this  petition  be 
brought  up. 

Mr.  H.  CUve  wished  to  offer  a  few 
Wordi  on  tile  subject  of  the  petition, 
which,  he  bdieved,  was  drawn  up  by  a 
person  of  some  notoriety,  who  came  from 
London,  and  was  now  connected  with 
the  MInchester  Observer.    That  indivi- 
dual had,  he  understood,  felt  a  strong  in* 
teliaatioa    to   charge    tlie   military  with 
riotous  behaviour.    On  the  S5th  of  April, 
a  sort  of  rejoicing  took  place  at  Oldham, 
and  at  one  of  the  pubHc4iouses,  where  a 
number  of  the  town's-people  were  assem- 
bled, there  happened  also  to  he  a  few  of 
the  military.    A  most  improper  toast  was 
given  by  one  of  the  former^  on  which  the 
Boldiers  wished  to  withdraw,  and  they 
were  grossly  insulted.    On  the  following 
4ay,  Uie  same  toast  was  repeated  at  an- 
other alehouse.      The  obnoxious  toast 
was,  **  Mi^  the  skin  of  every  loyal  man 
be  torn  from  his  back*  in  order  to  make 
a  dram  for  the  reforaaers  to  beat  to  arms  f 
Was  it  possible,  be  would  ask,  for  any 
person  'serviog  -the  ^ing  to  hear  such  a 
least  without  resenting  it  ?    There  were 
only  'five  cr  six  soldiers  in  the  room,  and 
there  were  twenty  of  tlie  inhabitants  pre- 
sent, who  attacked  the  military  when  they 
temonstrated  on  the  impropriety  of  their 
conduct.    One  of  the  soldiers  went  out, 
in  consequence,  and  called  on  his  com- 
tades  to  come  and  protect  their  compa* 
oions  from  being  murdered.  In  the  mean 
•time,  the  House  was  filled  with  town'a- 
•peo|Ae,  and  about  ten  or  fifteen  soldiexa 
procured    admission,    by   breaking    the 
^nnels  of  the  door,  for  they  bad  been 
barricadoed  out.    Th^  met  with  resist- 
ance, and  they  gave  and  received  blows. 
There  the  business  ended;    but  indivi- 
duids  in  the  town  made  the  matter  of 
^ere  importance  than  it  really  was^  and 


the  conmanding  efllcer  was  induced  to 
inquire  into  it.  In  consequence,  he  or- 
dered the  detachment  of  men  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  town,  and  at  the  same 
time  gave  every  publicity  to  the  circum- 
stance which  the  case  required  He  also 
believed  that  the  magistratea  direded  an 
inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  a&ir ;  »A 
therefore  he  conceived  the  House  would 
think  it  hardly  necessary  to  institute  any 
further  proceeding. 

Sir  F.  Burden  said,  thai  all  that  bad 
been  observed  by  the  hon*  gcotlenan  was 
so  very  little  to  the  purpose,  in  the  presena 
stage  of  the  proceediog,  that  be  certainly 
would  not  have  risen,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  disposition  which  the  hon.  gentlenwi 
evinced  to  reject  the  petition,     it  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  of  very  little  import* 
ance  who  might  or  might  not  be.  the 
drawer  up  of  that  petition.    And  it  would 
be  most  extraorainary,  if,  on  a  mere 
statement  of  the  kind  which  the  hon* 
gentleman  had  made  to  the  House-— a 
statement  which  he  dodbtless  had  re- 
ceived from  some  peraons  connected  with 
the  transaction— it  should  be  decided,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  that  there  was  no 
ground  for  this  complaint,  which  described 
an  outrage  affecting  all  the  iohabitants  of 
the  town,  and  testified  by  3,000  of  them. 
It  was  of  a  more  serious  and  important 
nature  than  the  hon.  gentleman  seemed  ta 
suppose.     It  was  indeed  so  important^ 
that  he  hoped  the  House  would  not  only 
receive  the  petition  now,  but  would  noi 
let  it  remain  long  oa  their  table,  without 
instituting  some  inquiry  into  the  facts.   It 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  subject  of  snch 
magnitude,  that  he  thought  he  should  be 
hardly  doing  bis  duty  to  the  oouatry,  if  he 
did  not  call  for  an  inquiry  into  the  mattera 
which  tlmt  petition  dijBclosed.  He  thooglit 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  reject  thia 
.petition,  without  any  reason  of  any  kind 
being  given  for  such  a  proceeding — with- 
out even  knowing  the  matter  which  it 
contained— -merely  from  the  statement  of 
an  hon.  gentleman.    When  they  were  in- 
fotroed  that  the  most  weak  and  defence- 
less part  of  the  community  had  attacked 
men  who  always  .had  the  power  to  over- 
bear those  whom  they  disliked,  and  who 
always,  more  particularly  under  the  exist- 
ing circumstances  of  the  country,  felt  a 
strong  incltnation  to  use  that  power,  thety 
-should  listen  to  the  assertion  .cautiously, 
and  abstain  from  rejecting  the  petition  on 
such  a  statement. 
The  GkoHoeUor  f^fihe  Exckequer  had 
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DO  dmibt  of  the  truth  of  the  statement 
made  by  his  hon.  friend,  but  still  he 
thoogfat  it  would  be  wrong  to  reject  the 
peiitioa  in  the  first  instance.  The  peti- 
tion ought,  in  his  opinion » to  be  received ; 
but  whether  any  further  proceeding  should 
be  adopted  respecting  it,  was  a  matter  for 
future  consideration. 

Mr.  Boatle  WilbnUMtn  hoped  that  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  presenter  would  be 
agreed  to ;  but  in  so  desiring  his  object 
was  di&rent  from  that  of  the  hon.  baronet. 
He  viewed  the  subject  in  a  light  very 
difierent  Irom  that  in  which  the  hon.  ba- 
ronet saw  it.  He  wished  the  allegations 
of  the  petition  should  be  known  and  can- 
vassed, because  he  believed  that  the  more 
they  were  known  and  canvassed,  the  less 
ground  would  there  appear  for  the  com- 
plaint. He  believed  the  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Clive)  had  stated  the  facts  as  they 
really  were,  and  he  trusted  that  the  whole 
matter  would  go  fairly  before  the  public. 
They  would  be  enabled  to  judge,  from 
the  reading  of  the  petition,  whether  there 
was  any  good  cause  of  complaint  on 
the  part  o?  those  individuals ;  and  there- 
fore he   hoped   the  petition  would  be 


Mr.  //.  Give  said,  he  did  not  think 
there  was  any  good  ground  for  the  com- 
plaint, and  he  had,  under  that  impres- 
sion, opposed  the  petition  in  the  first 
instance. 

Lord  MUlan  said,  that  the  statement  of 
the  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  and  the  sort 
of  opposition  the  petition  had  met  with, 
were,  he  conceived,  most  unfortunate. 
He  could  not  help  thinking,  that  those 
who  made  such  statements,  and  ofiered 
such  opposition,  were  consulting  their 
feelings  and  passions,  rather  than  their 
justice  and  discretion.  Whether  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  gentleman  behind 
him,  or  that  of  the  hon.  secretary  oppo- 
site, were  the  true  one,  mattered  nothing. 
The  complaint  was  of  too  graVe  and  seri- 
ous a  nature  not  to  call  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House.  He  was  surprised  to 
hear  the  hon.  member  declare  that  he 
wished  the  petition  to  be  received,  with 
a  view  diffi;rent  from  that  of  the  hon.  ba- 
ronet, because  it  was  a  complaint  which, 
when  it  had  undergone  investigation, 
would  appear  to  be  groundless.  Investi- 
gation was  all  that  was  demanded;  and 
lie  trusted  it  would  be  pursued  further 
than  a  mere  debate  in  that  House.  It 
was  not  the  statement  of  one  gentleman 
or  of  another — ^it  was  not  what  might  oc- 

VOL.  I. 


cur  in  conversation,  or  in  debate,  that 
could  satisfy  the  justice  of  the  case,  which 
could  only  be  met  by  that  sort  of  investi- 
gation and  inquiry  which  would  bring  the 
country  to  a  real  understanding  of  its 
merits. 

The  petition  was  brought  up  and  read. 
On  the  motion  that  it  should  lie  on  the 
table, 

Mr.  B.  Wilbraham  said,  that  having 
expressed  his  anxiety  that  the  subject 
should  be  thoroughly  investigated,  in 
consequence  of  the  various  matters  that 
had  come  to  his  knowledge  with  respect 
to  it,  he  wished,  in  order  to  guard  him- 
self from  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  to 
state,  that  now,  havin|^  heard  the  petition 
read,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  allega«- 
tions  whidi  it  contained  were  not  a  fit 
subject  for  parliamentary  inquiry. 

llord  Muton  was  unequivocally  of  opi- 
nion, that  If  a  portion  of  the  people  had 
sufiered  any  grievance  for  which  the 
House  could  afford  a  remedy,  it  was  their 
duty  to  investigate  its  nature. 

Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Commercial  Distress-— Pxtition 
FROM  Birmingham.]  Mr.  Dugdaierose 
to  present  a  petition  from  the  manufac- 
turers and  traders  of  Birmingham,  stating 
the  distress  which  prevailed  in  that  town 
in  consequence  of  the  stagnation  of  trade. 
The  petitioners  observed,  that  the  dis- 
tress and  inconvenience  under  which  they 
laboured  had  existed  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  would,  they  were  afraid,  go  on 
increasing,  unless  some  effectual  remedy 
were  found.    They  did  not  pretend  to 

Eoint  out  any  remedy,  but  they  seriously 
oped  that  this  House  would  institute  a 
solemn  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the 
prevailing  distress.  After  what  had  oc- 
curred on  a  former  evening  he  would  not 
trouble  the  House  with  the  details  con- 
nected with  this  subject;  but  he  believed 
that  the  account  of  the  distress  contained 
in  the  petition  was  not  at  all  exaggerated. 
He  had  received  statements  from  various 
sources,  all  concurring  in  the  magnitude 
of  the  distress  which  at  present  existed— 
a  fact  that  was  farther  proved  by  the 
increase  of  the  poor-rates  m  that  quarter. 
There  never  was,  he  thought,  a  case  that 
required  more  decidedly  the  interference 
of  parliament ;  and  he  trusted  that,  if  any 
means  could  be  devised  for  alleviating  the 
sufferings  of  the  people^  that  relief  and 
thai-assistance  would  be  rendered  them  as 
speedily  as  possible. 
Z 
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Mr.  Brtmgham  said>  tkn  the  petition 
ji  very  numerouily  signedv  and  he  be- 
liered  a  more  fetpectable  body  of  tneo 
did  not  exist  than  thote  whoae  eaapkinu 
were  now  before  tbe  House*    They  were 
not  persons  connected  with  any  particnlar 
poKtical  party;  amongst  them  were  to  be 
A)und  some  who  took  one  side  in  polities 
— some  who  took  another.    They  were 
mdeed  the  most  respectable,  and  the  most 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  that  Houaet  of 
any  or  tbe  members  of  the  commufHty  to 
which  they  belonged.    He  was  exceed* 
ingly  anzions  to  support  the  motion,  that 
they  should  bete  a  hearing.    But  be  could 
sot' help  stating  his  own  reeling,  as  he  had 
done  before  tm  last  recess,  that  a  com* 
pliance  with  the  prayer  of  dieir  petition 
was  not  likely  to  be  attended  with  any 
beneficial  resolt.     Not  that  he  YmA  the 
smallest  kind  of  doubt  of  the  facts  stated 
in  the  petition;  not  that  he  did  not  be* 
lieve  that  the  distress  of  which  they  com- 
plained was  dee))ly  and  widely   spread 
OTer  that  district  (he  wished  be  was  not 
justified  in  addinfTt  that  it  extended  also 
over  all  the  rest  of  the  country ;  but  be- 
cause^  from  marking  the  course  of  auch  a 
proceeding,  he  hsd  come  to  an  opinion 
which  was  firmly  rooted  in  his  mind— -that 
a  parliamentary  inquiry  instituted  in  that 
House,  with  a  view  to  revising,  altering, 
and  amending  commercial  or  agricnhural 
concerns,  was  by  no  means  the  best  mode 
that  could  be  adopted  for  attahiing  the 
desired  object.    He  conceived  that  mi* 
nisters  themsehrea,  by  their  means  of  in* 
formation,  by  the  remedies  which  they 
Boight  recommend    to    parliament,   and 
which,  above  all,  tbey  could  support  by 
their  influence,  were  the  persons  who 
should  devise  measnres  of  this  description. 
They  presented  the  only  rational  meana 
ef  affording  substantial  relief;  and  he  was 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that  the  pre* 
sent  administration,  from  the  view  which 
they  appeared  to  have  taken  with  respect 
to  the  agricultural  and  coonnercial  inter* 
est,  and,  indeed,  with  reference  to  every 
thing  tbey  had  done  on  those  great  ques* 
tions  of  political  economy,  were  not  very 
likely  to  go  into  an  inquiry  of  this  kind 
in  such  a  spirit  as  tiie  exigchvcy  of  the 
times  demanded.    He  must  also  add,  if 
they  did  proceed  to  this  inquiry,  that  the 
country  must  feel,  looking  to  d1  their 
acts,  and  to  the   degree  of  confidence 
which  they  enjoyed,  that  tbey  were  not 
preciteljr  that  sort  of  government  who 
could,  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  suc- 


cess, midertske  the  alteration  aadtevi* 
sioo  of  the  system  which  prevailed*  Thia 
sentiment  he  liad  formerly  expressed,  aa 
many  gentlemen  present  must  recoUeet ; 
and  lie  would  now  state,  that  nothing  bad 
since  occurred  to  shake  or  alter  his  opi*- 
nion.  He  had  then  observed  on  the  atate 
of  the  adroinist ration ;  and^in  the  aenti* 
ments  he  spoke  he  had  no  idea  of  giving 
one  set  of  men,  an  advantage  over  ano« 
ther.  He  thought  then,  and  he  thought 
now,  that  no  one  party  in  that  House  was 
at  present  sufficient  to  form  an  adminia- 
tration  that  could  meet  the  situation  eif 
the  country,  and  give  confidenee  to  tbe 
people. 

Mr.  Spooner^  knowing  the  distwaa 
which  the  industrious  manufacturera  of 
Birmingham  laboured  under,  claimed  tbe 
attention  of  the  House  while  be  offiared  a 
few  observations.  He  meant  when  be 
came  into  the  House  to  enter  into  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  distresses  which  pi«- 
vailed  in  the  coontrv ;  but  liaving  beard 
what  wa^  said  by  the  hon.  member  fisr 
Chichester,  and  the  House  appearing  to 
feel  with  him  the  inconvenience  of  paittel 
debates  on  such  important  subjects,  he 
had  come  to  a  determination  not  to  poT'- 
sue  the  course  he  origtaally  intended, 
and  to  that  determination  he  woukl  have 
adhered  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  moat 
extraordinary  reason  which  the  lear»- 
ed  member  had  just  given  to  induce 
the  House  net  to  proceed  with  an 
inquiry.  The  learned  gentleman  bad 
stated,  that  Uiere  waa  not  any  party  in 
that  House  fit  to  form  an  administration. 
This  point,  he  begged  to  observe,  never 
entered  the  minds  of  the  peiitionen  when 
they  represented  their  gnevancea  to  par- 
liament, in  the  only  ceoatitutional  wav 
which  was  open  to  them.  He  hopeo, 
therelbre,  tbe  House  would  agree  with 
him,  that  the  reason  given  by  the  learned 
member  was  not  sufficient  to  indoce  them 
to  refuse  the  prayer  of  the  petition- 
namely,  to  enter  into  ftdl,  deliberBrte,  and 
solemn  inquiry,  as  to  the  distressed  state 
of  the  town  and  neigkbouiiiood  ef  Bip- 
mingham.  He  was  sorry  to  hear  the 
learned  member  say,  that  aa  inquiry  ao 
instituted  would  be  of  no  use.  He  amwild 
feel  deeply  grieved  if  the  Iminiaa  of  the 
country  agieed  with  tliat  of  the  learned 
gentleman.  For  his  own  part,  he  relied 
with  confidence  on  the  wisdom  of  that 
House,  and  so  likewise  did  the  petilioaiers. 
Tbey  looked  to  parHament  for  aasietaaoe 
in  this  emergency,  and  he  trusted  they 
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would  Dot  be  deeftived  in  tittir  hopoi. 
He  would  now,  wkh  die  leave  of  the 
House,  elaCe  e  fcw  facU  which  he  had 
leceiyed  from  the  aeiglibourhood  of  Bir« 
aMagham,  aod  which  would  pomt  out  the 
great  eateot  to  which  the  distresses  of  the 
nDMnu&etorers  had  gone.  It  would  he 
recollected  that  the  year  '1816  was  a  year 
of  peculiar  distress.  During  the  first 
four  moollis  of  that  year  the  sum  paid  for 
tlie  reh'ef  of  the  poor  was  5»857/«»  and  the 
aun  paid  tn  the  corresponding  months  of 
the  present  year  was  10,843/.  He  re- 
quested the  House  likewise  to  bear 
in  mind  the  daffiweooe  in  the  price  of  c(Mh 
■Mdities  in  1816,  aod  at  the  present  mo- 
BwnU  They  would  then  iorm  something 
of  an  adequate  idea  of  the  increasinff  dis- 
tress «id  misery  to  which  the  population 
of  Bwmingham  and  its  neighbourhood 
bad  been  reduced.  There  was  another 
atriking  fact  which  also  tended  to  proTe 
the  extent  of  that  distiess.  He  dlnded 
to  the  ceosumptioa  of  animal  food  in  that 
district;  and  here  he  would  press  on  the 
mioda  of  those  who  were  anxious  to  bring 
the  interests  of  the  agriculturists  before 
the  House  that  those  interests,  ^nd  the 
iBteresta  of  the  manufacturer,  werdinti* 
BMUely  combined.  In  the  first  f9or  months 
of  the  year  1818  the  slaughter  of  aninuds 
<br  the  supply  of  the  town  of  Birmingham 
amouBted  to  5,147  beasts,  including  cows 
ao^  oxen.  In  the  conEespoading  four 
mondis  of  the  present  year  the  number 
of  cattle  ahiogditered  was  2,783.  This 
circnmstanee,  iie  hoped,  would  have  its 
lull  weight  on  those  who  unagiaed  that 
they  could  procure  high  prices  for  agri** 
ouMOffid  produce  without  giving  to  the 
lanwfacturer  the  iheaas  of  porohasing  it 
The  diminutioo  in  the  slaagnter  of  shiBep 
bore  the  same  proportion  to  that  of  cattle. 
in  the  first  four  months  of  1818,  the 
MNuber  of  aheep  idaogbtered  was  11,479, 
and  in  tlie  oerrespoodiDg  four  asonths  of 
the  present  year  it  was  reduced  to  8,91/6. 
As  to  the  cauaea  of  this  distress,  or  the 
semedy  which  should  be  applied  to  it,  lie 
would  sqr  nothing.  But  he  believed  the 
House  would  find  that  the  circuoastf  noes 
whidi  injured  the  manobcturers  operated 
equally  la  reducing  the  agricultural  in- 
terest to  that  deep  distress  which  was  ao 
mnrersalJy  felt.  He  begged  to  etate  one 
BBO|re  l^t,  which  was  contained  in  aletter 
winch  lie  had  received  th«t  aioming;  but, 
before  he. read  it,  he  would  observe  that 
"he  dM  not  wienn4otiijge  it  as  a  motive  to 
induce 4iie  Home  to  eater  intothis  in- 


quiry.  When  tie  introduced  it  to  the 
House,  he  must  accompany  it  wiUi  this 
remark,  that  he  feared  the  unfortunate 
persons  to  whom  the  letter  referred  had 
taken  the  lesst  likely  way  to  interest  the 
House  in  their  cause.  The  letter  stated 
that  « the  nailers  about  Haleys-owen, 
Stourbridge,  Ac,  are  netting,  and  mobi 
bifig.  They  left  their  work  on  Monday 
laat,  and  the  colliers  and  iron-workers 
have  joined  them."  Hedid  not  on  account 
of  this  violence  recommend  the  situation 
of  these  people  to  the  notice  of  the  House, 
who  had  certainly  adopted  the  most  im« 

{proper  course  that  could  be  pursued ;  but 
le  did  entreat  gentlemen  to  consider  what 
the  consequence  would  be  if  they  follow- 
ed the  advice  of  the  learned  member,  and 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  those  petitioners,  who 
came  before  them  in  the  only  constitu- 
tional way,  who  requested  their  attention, 
and  humbly  called  for  that  remcdv  which 
it  was  alone  in  the  power  of  the  House  to 
grant. 

Mr.  Brougham^  in  explanation,  said,  he 
had  a  right  to  complain  of  two  misrepre- 
sentations which  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
made  of  his  speech.  He  had  in  two  in* 
stances  wholly  mistaken  him.  The  boo* 
gentleman  had  talked  as  if  he  had  said, 
that  no  party  in  that  House  could  form  a 
ministry.  He  had  not  stated  any  such 
tinng.  What  he  had  said  was,  that  the 
exigencies  of  the  state  at  this  moment 
called  for  most  important  measures;  and 
that  no  ordinary  imnistry.coidd  meet  that 
iMtk  sattsfactordy,  which  could  alone  be 
effeoted  by  a  ministry  so  constituted  9b  to 
conciliate  the  whole  countrj.  In  the  se- 
cond place,  he  never  had  called  on  the 
House  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  peti^ 
aiesieca.  He  had  said  the  very  reverse. 
He  had  criled  on  the  House  to  turn  their 
ear  lo  them,  with  the  asaistance  of  those 
wiio  possessed  great  infloenee,  and  who 
oould  carry  auch  measures  as  they  thought 
fit^he  meant  his  majesty's  government. 
Let  the  petition  be  brought  up ;  let  it  be 
laid  on  the  tdble ;  and  he  hoped  it  would 
lead  hia  majesty's  ministers  to  institute  an 
inquiry  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Spo^nery  in  explsnation,  said,  that 
he  had  merel  v  alludeq  to  the  observations 
of  the  learned  gentleman,  with  respect  to 
the  formation  of  an  efiicient  administra- 
tion, as  a  nmtter  that  had  not  at  all  en- 
tered the  contemplation  of  the  petitioners 
they  addressed  the  House. 

Ordered  tolie  on  the  tabl^ 
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Civil  List  Bill.]  On  the  order  of 
the  da?  for  the  second  reading  of  this 

Sir  R.  Heron  said,  he  could  not  help 
expressing  his  gratitude  to  ministers  for 
the  forbearance  they  had  manifested  on 
this  occasion.  His  majesty  had  in  his 
speech  firom  the  throne,  been  graciously 
pleased  to  recommend  economy.  The 
distresses  of  the  country  loudly  called  for 
its  adoption.  The  country  was  in  such  a 
situation,  that  it  could  with  difficulty  pay 
the  interest  of  the  national  debt*  And, 
under  all  these  circumstances,  what  was 
the  forbearance  of  ministers  ?  Why,  they 
simply  contented  themselves  with  fixine 
the  civil  list  at  the  highest  rate  at  which 
it  had  ever  been— at  a  rate  at  which  it 
stood  when  money  was  three  times  more 

?lentiful  than  it  was  at  this  moment, 
'hey  would  have  better  consulted  both 
the  dignity  of  the  Crown  and  the  situation 
of  the  country,  had  they  commenced  a 
system  of  economy  in  that  quarter  where 
it  could  be  enforced  with  so  little  compa- 
rative inconvenience.  He  feared  that  the 
ominous  mention  of  the  word  '<  economy,'' 
in  the  rovsl  speech,   was  only  for  the 

?urpose  of  dispensing  with  it  in  practice, 
f  this  was  so,  ministers  were  responsible, 
and  deserved  the  just  indignation  of  the 
country/ [Hear!]. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 
On  the  question  that  it  be  committed  on 
Monday, 

Mr.  Hume  rose  to  enter  his  protest 
egainst  the  proceedings  of  ministers.  He 
did  not  do  so  on  the  grounds  which  the 
hon.  baronet  had  stated,  because  he  was 
not  prepared  to  say,  that,  if  the  expend!* 
ture  of  the  household  for  the  last  five  years 
were  laid  before  parliament,  the  amount 
would  appear  to  nave  been  extravagant. 
If  any  thing  could  induce  ministers  to  lay 
full  information  on  the  table  of  the  House, 
before  any  money  was  voted,  the  state- 
ments made  by  an  hon.  gentleman  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  and  by  another  hon. 
.  member  on  that  side  of  the  House,  repre- 
senting the  difficulties  and  distress  of  the 
country,  ought  to  have  that  effect.  Yet 
ministers  came  forward  and  called .  upon 
the  House  to  vote  850,000^  without  one 
tittle  of  information,  from  1815  to  that 
hour.  In  this  conduct  his  majesty's  mi- 
blisters  were  inconsistent  with  themsdves. 
.They  now  refused  what  they  had  granted 
up  to  18L5.  Why  not  lay  accounts  before 
the  House  up  lo  1820»  aa  they  had  done 
up  to  1815?    It  was  Baidp  indeed|  there 
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was  not  time  to  get  the  accounts  printed. 
Yet  what  had  the^  done?     They   had 
printed  accounts  of  all  the  expenaes  of  the 
civil  list.    He  complained,  then,  because 
the  household  charges   were  not  given 
distinct  from  the  other  chai^ges  of  the 
civil    list;  he  complained,  because    the 
hereditary  revenues  were  not  distinguished 
from  the  other  revenues  of  the  Crown. 
A  committee  of  the  House  would  simplify 
all  those  accounts  and  charges,  and  render 
them  intelligible  to  that  House  and  to  the 
public     He  supposed  the  amount  for  hta 
majesty's  household  was  4f50fiOOLf  unless 
that  which  formed  an  important  part  in 
every  gentlemitn's  household  in  the  coun* 
try  was  left  out.    Every  man's  wife  occa- 
sioned a  part,  and  an  important  part,  in 
the  expenses  ofhis  household.    The  queen, 
then,  ne  supposed,  would  have  her  ex- 
penses as  part  of  the  household.    But  by 
this  mdde  of  proceeding  now,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  reign,  the  civil  list  would 
continue  throughout  the  reign  (which  he 
hoped  would  be  a  long  one)  perplexed  and 
mystified.    The  ri^t  hon.  gentleman  had 
said,  that  ministers  had  a  right  to  apply 
the  surplus  of  one  class  of  the  civil  list  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  of  any  other  class. 
Now,  this  right  was  inconsistent  with  three 
acts  of  parliament.    One  was  Mr.  Burke'st 
which  prescribed  a  certain  age  for  am- 
bassadors.   Another  was  by  a  right  hon. 
gentleman  on  the  floor,  and  enacted  that 
no  ambassador  should  have  a  salary  ex- 
ceeding 2,000^,  i>er  annum,  nor  thai  sala- 
ry till  he  was  85  years  of  age.    If  sic- 
counts  of  the  ambassadors  and  their  sa- 
laries were  not  laid  before  the  House,  how 
could  the  object  of  those  acts  be  answered? 
But  the  56th  of  Geo.  Srd,  ch.  4,  enacted, 
that  the  surplus  of  the  third  class  should 
be  carried  into  the  consolidated  fund.    If, 
then,  ministers  had  the  right  of  applying 
the  surplus  of  one   class   to  the   defi- 
ciency of  another,  or  if  full  and  r^ular 
accounts   were     not    laid    before    that 
House,  how  could  the  House  exercise  the 
control  which  those  acts  required.?    It 
might  be  said,  that  ministers  attended  to 
the  provisions  of  those  acts;  but  was  he 
clear  that  they  really  did  attend  to  them? 
From  the  year  1756  ^ery  civil  list  act 
had  been  violated.    His  majesty's  minis- 
ters had  judged  extremely  ill  in   giv- 
ing no  account,  at  least  of  the  third  cbss. 
He   could  only  express  his  regret  that 
concealment    was    thus    adopted    and 
acted  upon,  instead  of  a  caadiii  and  lair 
declanttion  of  jdl  the  ^Ak»xgf»  luul  items. 
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The  couDtry  would  suspect  from  this,  as 
he  reaJly  was  dispoied  to  suspect,  that 
there  was  some  grounds  for  this  conceal- 
neot.    Whether  he  could  prove  that  there 
were  grounds  or  not,  millions  in  the  coun- 
try could  not  be  persuaded  that  there  were 
not  grounds  for  concealment.  There  were 
many  items  which  weri  not  explained, 
thoogh  they  ought  to  be  explained.    He 
would  mention,  for  instance,  that  of  plate 
^hreo  to  several  individuaii.    It  might  be 
rightj  but  the  House  had  no  means  of 
judging  that  it  was  lo.    The  House  knew 
Bot  why  services  of  plate  should  have  been 
giien  to  lord  Jocelyn,    the  marquis   of 
Winchester,  lord  Yarmouth,  or  Mr.  Can- 
ning.   He  presumed  it  was  for  some  good 
reasons.    But  why  services  of  plate—no, 
pieces  of  plate— *f  or  S,000/.  to  Mr.  Can-^ 
ning  would  only  buy  a  piece  of  plate,  he 
supposed— why  those  pieces  of  plate  had 
been  given  was  unknown  to  the  House. 
Me  was  one  who  deprecated,  who  dreaded 
secrecy  and  seclusion;  and  he  would  not 
cease  to  think  that  things  were  not  all 
right,  M  a  fair  and  manly  avowal  of  idl 
siKNiU  be  made  to  that  House. 

The  ChanceUor  of  ike  ExAeqwr  said, 
that  the  surplus  of  the  third  class  had  re- 
gularly been  carried  to  the  consolidated 
fund,  and  the  accounts  of  the  consolidated 
fond  uniformly  accounted  for  every  such 
surplus.  To  that  fund  he  referred  the 
iion.  gentleman  for  an  account  of  this  part 
of  the  civil  list.  A  few  days  ago  an  order 
had  been  made  for  an  account  of  all  pen- 
aions,  including  the  pensions  to  which  the 
hen.  gentleman  had  alluded.  This  ac- 
count would  soon  be  laid  before  the 
House.  Plate  was  usually  given  where 
official  situations  required  greater  display 
and  splendor  than  the  salanr  could  afford. 
In  general,  presents  of  this  kind  were  very 
moderate,  and  below  the  amount  whicn 
the  station  of  those  to  whom  they  were 
made  might  seem  to  require.  Since  the 
year  1816  services  of  plate  had  been  given 
to  all  ambassadors  to  foreign  courts,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  support  the  dig- 
nity and  splendor  of  representatives  of  the 
sovereign. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  committed  on 
Monday. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Monday 9  May  15. 

WasTBKir  UviOK  Canal  Bill.] 
Mr.  C*  Dundag  moved  the  second  reading 
ofthishilL 


Mr.  Bright  seconded  the  motion,  and 
contended  that  it  roust  prove  eminently 
advantageous  to  the  trade  and  navigation 
of  the  Thames,  as  well  as  to  those  parts 
of  the  country  through  which  the  intended 
canal  was  to  flow. 

Mr.  Smith  moved  that  the  bill  be  read  a 
second  time  that  day  six  months. 

Mr.  Alderman  IVood  remarked  that  the 
sheriffii  of  London  were  in  waiting  with  a 
petition  against  it,  and  professed  nis  own 
opinion  that  the  undertaking  could  lead 
to  no  other  end  than  a  sacrifice  of  ca- 
pital on  the  part  of  those  who  embarked 
in  it. 

Mr.  Lyttleton  condemned  the  proposed 
measure,  as  a  gross  violation  of  private 
property. 

Mr.  Baring  thought  generally,  that 
such  undertakings  were  productive  of  be- 
nefit to  the  country,  and  that  they  ought 
to  be  patronised.  He  could  see  no  reason 
to  prevent  the  House  from  omsidering 
the  present  measure. 

Lord  F.  Osbom  was  of  opinion  that  the 
good  expected  from  the  projected  under- 
taking was  not  sufficiently  extensive  to 
induce  the  House  to  interfere  with  private 
property. 

>  Lord  Nugent  was  in  favour  of  going 
into  the  committee.  He  did  not  think 
that  the  interests  of  the  persons  complain- 
ing would  be  materially  a&cted  by  this 
bill;  and  such  being  the  case,  the 
House  had  a  right  to  consider  the  public 
advantages  that  were  likely  to  be  derived 
from  it. 

Mr.  PhUifi  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  going  into  the 
committee  greatly  outweighed  those  that 
were  adduced  against  that  proceeding. 

Mr.  F.  Moore  observed,  that  those  who 
were  favourable  to  this  measure  had  given 
up  die  idea  of  making  a  cut  to  Eton ; 
but  still  the  canal  would  come  within  one 
mile  of  that  college,  and  very  great  incon- 
Tenience  would  be  the  consequence  of  its 
approaching  a  place  where  a  great  number 
of  young  persons  received  their  edu- 
cation. A  very  unpleasant  intercourse, 
prejudicial  to  the  morals  and  manners  of 
the  students,  would  be  the  result.  The 
provost  and  fellows  of  Eton  had  also  a 
wharf,  which  produced  a  considerable 
profit;  and  the^. were  of  oj^inion  that  the 
advantages  which  they^  derived  from  that 
wharf  would  be  lost  if  the  canal  were 
formed. 

Mr  Alderman  Heygato  smd,  that  the 
public  advantage^  and  not  private  interest 
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A— Id  be  oflnttiked  in  a  cue  of  this  kiod* 
He  dMugbt  the  bill  ought  to  go  to  a  oom- 
nntlie»  where  k  would  be  properly  exa* 
njnedff  and  rdected.  if  gooa  grouoda  were 
net  adduced  tor  carrying  it  into  effect.  It 
riiould  also  be  recoliectody  that  this  pro* 
jeot  had  been  in  agitation  (at  upwards  of 
Uiirty  yean. 

Mr.  Cfipps  taid,  it  had  been  stated 
that  the  city  of  London  laid  out  large 
auais  ef  jnoaey  in  improving  the  naviga* 
tion  of  the  Thames.  If  so,  they  had  ex- 
pended it  to  very  little  purpose ;  for  goods 
were  now  six  weekst  and  even  two  months 
going  down  to  that  part  of  the  country 
where  he  resided.  He  would  oppose  a 
eansi  projected  for  mere  speculative  pur*i 
poses,  but  he  would  support  a  measure 
which  was  likely  to  be  so  bene6cial  as  the 
pnsent. 

Mir«  BejmH  said*  the  city  of  London 
bad  net  iaoprefidcntly  lavished  their  mo- 
9ey  in  improving  lh!e  navigation  of  the 
Thames.  That  part  whidi  was  under 
their  lurisdiction  was  Toiy  much  im- 
preeed. 

Mr.  HaH  Dovie$  said,  the  projected 
eanai  would  be  a  work  of  great  pubuc  be* 
nefit.  If  they  went  into  the  committeei 
it  would  be  found  that  the  landholders 
were  faveumble  to  it. 

Mr.  A9coi  observed,  that  every  pemon 
who  traded  between  Loadon  and  eristol 
would  be  benefitted  by  the  formation  of 
thecanaL 

The  House  then  divided:  Ayes,  169; 
Noes,  136.— Majority,  33.  The  bill  was 
then  lordeced  to  be  committed*     • 

OiJ>HAA€.3  Sir  F.  BurdeUmenom 
tice  (that  he  should  hnng  forward  a  mc^ 
tien  for  inquiry  into  the  late  transactions 
at  Oldham. 

Baboks  or  ruK  ExcflBQusa  in 
ScoTLAMtt.]  Lend  Ardiibold  Hmmbm 
rose,  in  purauBAce  of  notloe,  to  move  for 
a  copy  of  the  late  appointment  of  a  fourth 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  in 
4>ppoaitien  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
commimionera,  who  recommended  the 
abolition  of  the  office.  It  was  unneeasp 
earv  for  him,  on  the  present  occasion,  io 
make  any  preface  on  the  importance  of 
the  motion  with  airUch  he  meant  to  con- 
chade.  The  <importance  nf  th»  aubject  in 
ahe  pnasent  eondition  «f  ihe  4UMMitry,  and 
in  the  present  state  of  public  .fieeling, 
fnast  he  generaHjr  aHowetd.  If  It  bad  been 
Jiecessary  to  excite  attcntJon  .to  the  dis- 


cussion, and  to  preftoe  hia  motmn  with 
observations  on  its  importance,  it  would 
have  been  very  eaay  to  find  the  matter  of 
them,  in  the  circumatancea  of  diatrem 
under  which  all  classes  laboured,  and  in 
the  suspicion  attached  to  the  House  of 
not  sympathizing  with  that  diatreaa,  or  at» 
tending  to  the  dictatea  of  economy.  Bui 
however  it  might  have  been  necessary  to 
have  beapoken  attention  at  other  timea 
by  preliminary  remarka  on  the  importance 
of  the  aubject,  he  did  not  feel  himself  un- 
der the  neceaaity  of  doing  ao  now.  He 
could  likewise  assure  the  House,  that  if 
any  subject  of  economy  wsa  ever  ren- 
dered of  greater  conaequeaqe  by  col« 
lateral  and  connected  consideration 
than  it  was  by  its  own  esieatial  qua-* 
lities  or  individual  merits,  it  was  the  pr»i 
senL  When  he  first  mentioned  the  apt 
pointment,  he  was  not  aware  of  the  ex«« 
tent  to  which  it  would  implicate  the  opi«i 
niona  of  pactiea  unconnected  with  the  go* 
vemment.  He  did  not  know  that  the 
noble  lord  oppoaite,  or  the  learned  lord 
would  have  mvolved  the  judgea  of  Scot* 
land  in  their  deciaion;  but,  on  hia  giving 
notice  of  the  present  motion,  the  learned 
lord  had  moved  for  a  paper  which  not  only 
implicated  himaelf,  but  high  legal  cha- 
racten.  Before  he  diacuased  the  con* 
tenta  of  thia  paper,  he  wiahed  to  make 
a  few  nreliaiinary  obaervations  on  the 
time  ana  circumatancea  in  which  thia 
queatiencaaoe  before  the  House.  It  was 
now  six  yearn  smcehis  right  boa.  friendt 
the  member  for  Waterford,  commenced  hia 
exeriioaa  for  an  inquiry  into  the  courta  of 

Sstice,  with  a  view  to  their  improvement, 
is  motion  for  theappoiotment  of  commia> 
aionen  for  tl^it  puipose  was  made  and 
agreed  to  in  1814.  Now  it  would  scarcely 
be  bdieved,  that  after  the  Ispse  of  aix 
years  not  one  arrangement  was  made  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  recommendation 
of  the  commissioners.  The  first  report 
from  the  commissionem  was  made  in  1815. 
The  aeport  giving  an  account  of  the  court 
of  exchequer  in  Scotland,  called  the  sixth 
report,  was  laid  upon  the  table  last  year, 
and  two  other  reporta  had  been  aince  pror 
tented,  but  nothmg  had  been^one  by  go- 
vernment in  conformity  with  tiie  an^«a« 
tions  of  any  one  of  these  documents.  It 
would  doubtless  appear  extraordinary, 
and  dmost  incredible,  that  the  first  oc- 
currence consequent  «n  the  labours  of  the 
commissioners  was  a  measure,  not  to  cany 
into  efiect  their  leoemmendationa,  biit 
contrary  to  their  expressed  opinion,  and 
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apposed  to  the  fense  of  the  coontry.   He 
bad  moved  foTy  and  obtaioedt  a  papet  last 
jrear,  which  was  of  little  conteqaence  at 
the  time,  bat  which  was  oow  of  creat  lo^- 
portance,  as  it  would  show  the  fatilitr  of 
the  ^oundt  on  which  the  defence  of  Uie 
pretent  meaaare  rested,  and  the  absolute 
nothingnessof  the  excuse  set  up  by  the 
iearned  lord.     It  would  be  recollected 
that  the  duty  imposed  on  the  commissioii- 
ers  wasy  to  inquire  into  defects  or  abuses, 
and  to  suggest  imprOTements*    It  was  no 
liiult  of  tbein  that  nothing  was  done  in 
consequence  of  their  suggestions.      He 
likewise  disclaimed  all  personal  allusion  to 
the  learned  lord,  while  he  pointed  out  the 
authors  of  the  neglect*    The  learned  lard 
had  not  been  long  in  office,  and  he  en- 
tirely acfjuitted  him  of  all  blame,  while  he 
could  neither  acquit  the  nuQisters  nor  the 
predecessor  of  the  learned  lord.  He  would 
now  come  to  the  recommeadation  in  the 
report  of  last  year  which  referred  to  the 
appointment  that  was  the  subject  of  his 
motion.    The  commissioners  thus  expres- 
aed  themselves — <'  We  think  it  our  duty 
bere  to  express  our  opinion  that  the  pra- 
visions  made  in  respect  to  an    English 
baron  are  no  lon^  essential  or  requisite. 
With  the  exception  of  one  of  our  number, 
we  concur  in  thinking  that  five  barons  are 
oaemorethan  necessary,  and  that  tbehusi- 
ness  of  the  oichequer  might  be  conduct- 
ed with  equal  advaatage  by  four,  as  in 
the  court  of  exchequer  in  England,  and 
'Without  adding  to  the  duties  and  labour 
of  those  judges."    After  showing  the 
grounds  of  this  opinion  he  would  conclude 
with   propoKng   a   resolution   that  the 
House  do  agree  with  the  commissioners. 
If,  after  this,  the  House  not  only  saao* 
tioaed  the  appointment  of  a  fourth  baron, 
hot  Improved  of  the  **  breathless  haste" 
with  which  ounisters  filled  up  the  vacancy 
(that  epithet  might  be  applied  toother 
parts  of  their  conduct  as  well  as  to  their 
-roililBiT  operatioBs);  the  public  ought  to 
save  toe  expense  of  the  commisstonevs : 
theconMuissMmers  might  save  themselves 
the  trouble  of  making  reports*  and  parlia- 
ment, instead  of  Ksteniog  to  notions  or 
institutiDg  inquiries,  ought  inmlioitly  to 
rely  on  ministers  for  the  resuk  of  their 
good  intentions  or  wise  ifelibeiutiom.     It 
appeared  to  him  ludicrous  to  stand  up  in 
bis  place  to  argue  against  the  necessity  of 
harmg  fire  barons  of  the  excbeouer  for 
Scotland ;    and  if  it  were  not  Cnat  the 
House  sometimes  came  to  extraordmary 
decisions,  he  should  not  have   thought 


that  he  ought  to  expose  himself  to  the  ri- 
dicule of  such  a  taric.    The  proposition 
which  he  fouod  it  inoumbeat  on  him  lo 
combat  could  be  compared  in  absurdity  or 
ludicrous  character  to  nothing  but  the  cs« 
lebrated  finance  resolutions  of  the  right 
boo.  the  chancellor  of  tlis  exchequer,  d^ 
daring  that  a  bank-note  and  a  shilling 
were  of  equal  value  with  a  guinea,  when  a 
guinea  could  be  sold  for  twenty-six  ahiU 
hugs.    Here  he  begged  leave  to  remark, 
that  when  he  Spoke  of  a  founk  baron  he 
meant  a  fourth  pmsne  baron,  and  did  not 
mean  to  object  to  a  fourth,  iaduding  the 
chiefjj  baron.     His  objeecion  ley  to  five 
barons,  and  not  to  four.    It  was  the  fifth 
appointment  of  which  the  commisBioaers 
recommended  the  abolition ;  and  if  the 
House  did  not  concur  in  their  recommei»- 
dation,  the  eight  reports  which  they  had 
already  presented  would  be  useless  paper, 
and  parhament  would  neither  do  its  duty 
by  them  nor  by  the  country.    He  wotild 
now  state  the  dutv  of  the  barons,  aud  he 
begged  it  to  be  observed  that  the  account 
was  not  that  of  an  enemy,  but  wassi^lied 
by  these  judges  themselves.  They  stated, 
as  was  to  be  found  in  the  10th  page  of  the 
sixth  report  of  the  commissioners,  that 
there  were  four  terms ;  one  beginning  oa 
the  24th  of  November,  and  tenmnating 
oB  the  flOth  of  December :  another  begin- 
ning on  the  15th  of  January,  and  ending 
on  the  Srd  of  February ;    a  third  begins 
uing  on  the  12th  of  May,  and  endiag.  on 
the  2nd  of  June  (  and  a  fourth  be  ginning 
on  the  17th  of  June,  and  ending  on  the 
6th  of  July ;   making  on  the  adioJe  65  or 
66  days  in  the  year,     fiut  the  court  of 
comve  did  not    meet  on    Sunday,    nor 
usually  on  Monday,  except  it  was  the  first 
or  the  last  day  of  term.    Thus,  then,  the 
barons  were  not  employed  in  their  judicial 
duties  more  than  two  months  in  the  year, 
and  this,  he  it  remembered,  was  their  own 
account  of  tlieir  employment.    *  The  ave- 
raae  number  of  causes  set  down  for  trial 
did  not  exceed  a  hundred.    The  baroas 
certainly  likewise  acted   as  a  board  of 
treasury,  and  the  average  number  of  f>eti- 
tions,  memorials,  and  other  applicataaas 
dispssed  of  by  them   in  that  capacity 
amounted  to  1,300.  But  in  point  or  ptac- 
tioe  the  disposal  of  this  part  of  the  busi- 
ness belonged  to  the  remend>ranoer ;  it 
was  their  duty  only  to  transmit  these  me- 
morials to  him— to  order  him  to- make  out 
his  report,  of  whidi  they  disapproved  or 
approved.     When  the  remembrancer,  or 
rather  the  deputy  remembraccar  to  whom 
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the  memorials  were  evenCuallv  referred^ 
had  made  his  report,  and  the  barons  had 
given  their  approbation  or  disapprobation 
their  labour  was  at  an  end.  Now,  he 
would  beg  leave  to  contrast  the  duties 
which  the  barons  of  the  court  of  exche* 

3uer  in  Scotland  thus  performed  with  the 
uties  performed  by  the  barons  of  the 
court  or  excheouer  in  England*    The  ba- 
rons of  the  excnequer  court  in  England 
went  the  circuit :   the  barons  of  the  ex- 
chequer court  in  Scotland  performed  no 
part  of  this  duty.  The  court  of  exchequer 
m  England  performed  the  dutiesof  a  court 
of  equity;  in  Scotland  no  such  duty  de* 
volved  upon  the  barons.      In  England, 
other  suitors  could  apply  to  the  court  of 
exchequer   besides    the   suitors  of  the 
Crown ;  in  Scotland  only  the  suitors  of 
the  Crown.    The  barons  of  England  took 
their  turn  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  perform- 
ed other  parts  in  the  administration  of 
justice;    in  Scotland  they  had  no  similar 
labour.      In  England  the  barons  had  to 
decide  on  private  bills  referred  to  them 
from  parliament ;  in  Scotland  they  had  to 
do  nothing  similar.    There  could,  there- 
fore be  no  comparison  between  the  labour 
performed  by  the  four  barons  of  the  court 
of  exchequer  in  England  and  the  five  of 
Scotland.    But  if  any  thins  was  required 
to  place  this  in  a  stronger  fight,  it  would 
be  the  fact,  that  they  only  were  required 
to  occupy  sixty  days  in  the  year  in  the 
.performance  of  their  judicial  duties.    The 
treasury  business  they  performed,  as  he 
had  mentioned,  by  deputy ;  so  then,  five 
barons  of  the  court  of  exchequer  of  Scot- 
land were  not  required  to  execute  one- 
half  of  the  duties  which  were  performed  by 
four  in  England.    He  particularly  wished 
to  state,  and  he  would  pledge  himself  for 
the  truth  of  the  statement,  because  he  had 
his  information  from  the  best  authority, 
that  the  1 ,300  cases  referred  to  the  ba- 
rons as  a  board  of  treasury,  were  decided 
as  to  all  the  labour  of  decision  by  deputy. 
The  deputy  of  the  remembrancer  was 
in  this  respect  in  fact  the  court  of  exche- 
quer.   He  performed  the  whole  business, 
and  left  only  to  the  barons  the  approval  or 
the  disapproval  of  his  report.    Now  he 
would  beg  to  know,  as   connected  with 
this  subject,  what  was  the  opinion  enter- 
tained of  the  appointment  or  the  present 
chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  (tne  late 
attorney-general  of  England,  sir  Samuel 
Shepherd.)     Did  he  consider  himself,  or 
was  he  considered  by  his  friends,  as  going 
to  perform  a  laborious  duty,  or  going  to 


fill  an  easy  situation,  if  not  a  sinocure  of* 
fice  ?  If  any  thing  more  was  requisite  to 
show  the  small  task  of  the   baroos,  he 
would  appeal  to  the  fact,  that  the  kte 
chief  baron  (the  right  hon.  Robert  Dun- 
das)  held  his  office  three  vears,  while  he 
never  appeared  in  court ;  that  he  had  been 
in  Italy  two  of  those  years  from  bad  health 
and  that  when  he  returned  he  was  unable 
to  attend  to  business.  Nay,  he  could  give 
another  proof  of  the  almost  sinecure  oa* 
ture  of  the  appointment.      The  present 
lord  high  commissioner  of  the  jury  court 
of  ScoUand,  though  almost  unacquainted 
with  the  laws  of  Scotland,  and  going  down 
to  establish  a  new  court,  and  to  perforin 
the  laborious  dutiea  of  a  new  appointment 
was  yet  able  to  execute  the  functions  of 
a  baron  of  the  exchequer  in  addition  to 
his  other  avocations.      Was  not  this  m 
plain  evidence  that  he  looked  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  baron  of  the  exchequer  aa 
an  addition  to  his  emoluments,  and  not  aa 
a  great  addition  to  his  labour  i    The  liu 
hour  was  to  be  performed  in  his  other  ap- 
pointment, and  the  2,000/.  of  salary  thrown 
m  as  baron  of  the  exchequer  was  to  repay 
that  labour.    He  asked  if  this  was  not  the 
impression  of  the  House,  and  of  the  pub- 
lic, among  whom  the  question  was  under- 
stood?   He  might  adtd  another  proof  of 
the  insignificant  portion  of  judicial  dutiea^ 
that  devolved  upon  the  baron  of  the  ex- 
chequer.     When    the  business  of  the 
court    of  Session  had  so   increased   aa 
to  be  in  arrear,  it  was  proposed  to  detach 
from  it  its  jurisdiction  as  a  court  of  tienda 
and  to   devolve  it  upon  the  exchequer. 
This    proposition   had    frequently   been 
made;    and  the  reason  why  it  was  not 
carried  into  efect  made  as  much  for  his 
argument  as  the  proposition  itself.    That 
reason  was,  that  the  barons  of  the  excho- 
quer  were  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
laws  of  tlends  as  to  be  able  to  execute 
the    duties  of  that   court.    He    would 
state  another  fact,    which    showed  the 
general  impression  entertained  of  the  small 
extent  of  labour  imposed  upon  the  barons 
of  the  exchequer.  When  it  was  proposed, 
in  the  last  parliament,  to  grant  retired  pen- 
sions to  the  judges,  it  was  contended  by 
some  hon.  members,,  that  such  pensions 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  the  barons  of  the 
exchequer,  as  they  were  already  in  a  state 
of  retirement.    He  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  hon.  members  to  another  fact,  if 
any  statement  of  fact  could  iofiaence  their 
votes,  and  with  that  fact  he  would  allow 
the  case  to-  go  to  a  jury,  if  he  were  ad- 
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dreiiiog  a  jarj  upon  the  subject,  that  the 
late  lord  chiel'  baron  Dundas  had  held  his 
appointment  when  he  travelled  in  Italy, 
•od  when  he  could  no  more  perform  its 
duties  than  the  door-keeper  of  the  House. 
If  a  chief  baron  could  be  spared  three 
years  from  his  duty^  why  might  not  the 
cervices  of  one  of  the  junior  barons  be 
dispeoMd  with  ?  He  did  not  say  this  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  any  discredit  on 
the  courU;  this  was  not  a  time  to  bring 
the  venerable  institutions  of  the  country 
into  disrespect ;  and  if  any  attempt  should 
be  made  to  bring  this  odium  upon  him,  he 
would  only  bespeak  the  indulgence  of  the 
House,  while  he  could  not  refrain  from 
denouncing  a  scandalous  appointment, 
alike  injunous  to  the  character  of  parlia- 
ment and  to  the  credit  of  the  courts  of 
justice.  There  never  was  a  time  when  the 
tribunals  of  the  country  should  more  be 
held  up  to  public  respect  and  reverence 
than  now;  and  he  was  happy  to  say  that 
they  had  lately  acquitted  tnemselves  so  as 
to  increase  that  respect  and  reverence,  by 
their  persevering  patience  of  investiga- 
tion and  impartiality  of  decision*  But  he 
would  again  ask,  if  the  head  of  a  court 
could  be  absent  for  several  years,  why 
such  *<  breathless  haste*'  in  filling  up  the 
appointment  of  one  of  the  puisne  barons, 
before  the  subject  had  been  discussed  in 
parliament,  and  the  recommendation  of 
the  commissioners  taken  into  consider- 
ation ?  In  the  report  it  was  stated,  that 
the  commissioners  had  agreed,  with  only 
one  dissentient  voice,  to  recommend  the 
abolition  of  the  office  of  fourth  baron. 
Thai  dissentient  voice  was  sir  Iley  Camp- 
bell»  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  commis- 
aion.^  It  would  be  remembered,  that  at 
the  time  of  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mission, an  objection  was  made  to  appoint 
him,  on  the  ground  that  every  thing  which 
had  been  done  regarding  appointments  to 
the  courts  of  justice  of  Scotland  for  the  last 
half  a  century  was  done  by  his  advice.  It 
was  thence  argued,  that,  without  any  impu- 
tation on  his  personal  character,  he  could 
Dot  be  relied  upon  in  deciding  on  appoint- 
ments which  he  had  recommended.  He 
fiord  A.  Hamilton)  when  he  heard  of  a 
disaentient  voice  would  rather  have  widied 
that  it  were  sir  Iley  Campbell  than  any 
other  pefson  in  Scotland,  because  from 
the  peculiarity  of  his  situation  his  vote 
would  carry  less  weight  than  that  of  any 
other  individual.  To  show  the  diaracter 
(»f  the  late  transaction,  he  would  ask,  with- 
cmt  meaning  any  personal  unputation»  who 
VOL.  I.         ' 


was  the  person  that  had  been  appointed  I 
Was  sir  P.  Murray  known  as  a  lawyer  I 
No.  Had  he  been  in  practice  as  a  lawyer 
for  the  last  twenty  years?  No.  He 
might  have  put  on  the  gown,  but  be  sel- 
dom or  never  appeared  in  court,  apd  bad 
never  had  any  business.  What  one  cir- 
cumstance, tnerefore,  but  patronage, 
could  have  led  to  his  appointment  ?  Sir 
P.  Murray  had  been  remembrancer  of  the 
court  to  which  he  was  now  appointed  one 
of  the  judges,  but  he  had  peiformed  the 
whole  duty  by  deputy ;  and  if  ever  he 
went  into  the  courts,  as  was  fashionable 
sometimes  in  Scotland  with  those  who 
had  nothing  else  to  do,  his  visits  were  not 
connected  with  the  exercise  of  the  legal 
profession.  The  only  public  character  in 
which  he  was  known  in  Scotland  was  that 
of  having  been  a  troublesome  candidate  for 
the  county  of  Perth ;  there  was  no  better 
way  by  which  an  individual  could  advance 
himself  in  that  country.  He  (lord  A. 
Hamilton)  knew  something  of  political 
contests  in  the  counties  of  Scotland,  and 
he  knew  there  was  no  better  way  to  com- 
mand political  advancement,  than  to  get 
votes  m  a  county,  and  to  turn  them  in  fa- 
vour of  the  administration. — No  man  knew 
that  better  than  the  lord  register  opposite, 
whose  merriment  this  observation  seemed 
to  excite.  He  had  hoped  that  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House  would  have  been 
confined  to  one  between  thecomniissioners 
and  the  ministers.  He  had  hoped  that 
ministers  would  not  have  implicated  in 
any  opinion  concerning  it  the  lord  advo- 
cate and  the  judges;  but,  as  they  had 
done  so,  he  would  state  in  opposition  to 
them  the  character  of  the  commissionera 
who  recommended  the  abolition  of  the 
office.  There  were  several  amopg  them 
whose  names  were  so  respectable,  that  he 
would  defy  not  only  the  present  ministry, 
but  any  other,  to  point  out  individuals 
whose  opinions  or  recommendation  ought 
to  carry  greater  weight.  The  head  of  the 
commission  was  sir  Iley  Campbell,  who 
by  knowledge  was  perfectly  qualified  for 
the  duty,  but  whom  he  did  not  conceive 
as  a  very  proper  person  to  occupy  that 
situation ;  as,  without  meaning  any  disre- 
spect to  him,  it  was  well  known  that  he 
had  protected  all  the  abuses  that  had  pre- 
vailed for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  might 
say  of  them,  <*  quorum  pars  magni  fui.*^ 
The  next  name  that  he  found  subscribed 
to  the  report  was  that  of  sir  James  Mbnt- 
gomeiy,  who  had  been  for  many  years  lord 
advocate  of  Scotland.  His  authority,  he 
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did  not  hesitate  to  say,  weighed  as  much 
with  him  as  that  of  the  learned- lord,  or  of 
the  lord  register  opposite*  As  gifing  ad* 
ditional  weight  to  his  authority  on  such 
a  subject,  it  should  be  recollected  that  sir 
James  Montgomery  usually  supported  the 
present  administration.  The  next  com* 
missioner  was  Mr.  Robertson,  a  Scots 
advocate,  retired  from  the  bar.  The  next 
was  Mr.  Thripland ;  and  the  last,  though 
not  least,  Mr.  Glassford,  who  had  written 
a  book  on  the  courts  of  law  of  Scotland, 
in  which  he  had  said  that  the  appointments 
of  the  exchequer  were  sources  of  patron- 
age rather  than  offices  of  business.  Tlie 
measure,  however,  of  supplying  the  va- 
cancy, in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  commissioners,  was  taken, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  an  use- 
ful office,  but  of  promoting  an  individual ; 
and  the  question  was  not,  whether  the  of- 
fice of  fourth  baron  ought  to  be  abolished, 
or  given  to  somebody,  but  whether  it 
ought  to  be  abolished,  or  given  to  sir  P. 
Murray?  He  would  ask  that  learned  lord 
opposite,  if  at  the  time  of  the  vacancy  the 
general  conversation  in  Edinburgh  was 
not  to  the  effect,  that  a  promise  had  been 
given  that  sir  P.  Murray  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  I  The  learned  lord 
might  cavil  at  the  word  <<  promise,*'  but 
was  not  the  fact  so  i  He  came  now  to 
the  paper  which  had  been  produced  by  the 
learned  ]ord„  containing  the  alleged  opi- 
nions of  the  head  of  the  law  courts  in 
Scotland ;  and  he  must  say  that  if  he  had 
required  any  justification  of  his  present 
motion,  he  should  have  found  it  m  that 
paper.  He  did  not  mean  any  disrespect 
when  he  said  that  the  paper  so  produced 
by  the  learned  lord  in  vindication  of  him- 
self was  no  vindication  at  all.  What  was 
the  sum  and  substance  of  it?  Why,  that 
if  one  baron  was  reduced,  there  would 
only  remain  four;  and  that,  in  case  of 
being  balanced  against  each  other,  the 
court  could  give  no  decision;  and  this 
was  stated  in  a  British  House  of  Com- 
mons! In  England  four  judges  were 
found  sufficient  for  the  immense  and  labo- 
rious business  of  each  of  the  courts. 
Here  then  the  House  had  not  only  reason 
and  policy,  but  long  experience  in  this  coun- 
try, against  the  appointment  of  five  barons 
in  Scotland ;  but  it  might  be  urged,  that 
when  an  equality  occurred  in  the  courts  of 
this  country,  there  was  an  ulterior  tribunal 
to  be  appealed  to*  If  this  argument  proved 
any  thmg,  it  proved  that  the  number  of 
barons  ought  to  be  reduced  to  three,  and 
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not  that  the  unnecessary  and  expenaive 
establishment  of  five  should  exist  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  inequality.    There  was 
another  oDjection  of  a  general  nature, 
which  he  would  now  state,  to  the  ground 
on  whi^h  the  appointment  of  a  fiflh  baron 
had  been  renewed.    It  was  not  fit  for  the 
judges  of  Scotland  to  be  dragged  to  that 
House  for  a  political  purpose.     He  eould 
not  consider  the  paper  before  the  House 
(sir  W.  Rae*8  Report  against  the  Discon- 
tinuance of  one  of  the  Barons  of  Excbe^ 
quer,  as  recommended  by  the  Commts^ 
sioners  on  the  Courts  of  Justice  in  Scot- 
land)—he  could  not  consider  that  paper 
as  the  opinion  of  the  judges.    The  beads 
of  the  courts  in  Scotland  were  stated  to 
have  concurred  in  the.  bpinion  expressed 
in  the  paper.    But  it  was  necessary  to  re» 
collect  who  the  heads  of  the  courts  were, 
and  in  what  situation  .they  had  been  at  the 
time  the  report  waa  made.    He  had  fbr^ 
merly  moved  for  the  reference  to  the 
judges  in    Scothind,  of  a  report  of  the 
commissioners  on  courts  of  justice  in  that 
country.  He  should  now  state  his  reasovis 
why  he  not  only  thought  the  opinion  of 
the  commissioners  better  than  tne  opiniofi 
of  the  judges,  but  considered  the  situa- 
tion of  the  judges  such  as  to  deprive  their 
opinion  of  that  authority  which  they  indi- 
vidually deserved.    He  did  not  know  that 
this  paper  was  meant  to  be  cited  as  their 
opinion.    It   was  not   signed    by  them. 
They  had  individually  given  their  opinion 
to  tKe  learned  ^ord  who  signed,  but  tbey 
and  the  learned  lord  were  subject  to  a 
common  bias  with  respect  to  the  commis* 
sioners.     The  judges  themselves,  and  the 
learned  lord,  then  sheriff  of  Edinburgh, 
were  reported  on  by  the  commissioners. 
They  had  not  concurred  with  the  oommia- 
sioners,  and  the  House  might  trace  some- 
thing ef  bias  and  something  of  hostility 
in  the  repprt  which  he  held  in  his  hantf. 
At  leafit  there  was  one  fact  that  would 
dispose  of  their  authority  as    opposed 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  commis- 
sioners.   The  report  to  which  he  alluded 
contained  as  extraordinary  a  statement 
as  ever  fell  from  the  pen  or  lips  of  any 
individual.     It  had  been  referred  to  the 
judges  whether  a  part  of  a  report  made 
by  the  commissioners   should   be  acted 
upon.    In  the  report  there  had  been   a 
recommendation  that  the  duties  of  the 
two  clerks  of  bills  should  be  devolved  on 
the  principal  clerks  of  Session.    This  re^ 
commendation  wtfs  referred  to  ^  jticlees 
for- their  dpinion.    The  judges aaid»  **  we 
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are  decidadly  erf  opioion,  with  tbe  ex- 
ception of  one''  (toe  House  would  re- 
mark that  eyen  one  of  the  judges  could 
not  concur  in  tliis  extraordinary  opinion ), 
"  that  the  recommendation  is  highly  in- 
expedient, if   not  impossible;    for   the 
present  duty  of  a  principal  clerk  o(  Ses- 
4Non  is  sufficient  to  occupy  the  whole  time 
and  aitention  of  any  individual."     After 
the   House   had  heard  it  thus  gravely 
stated  that  the  situation  of  princi^l  clerk 
iff  Session  required  the  whole  time  and 
atlenlion  of  any  individual,  would  it  be 
believed  that  Walter  Scott  was  one  of  the 
principal  clerks  of  Session?  A  writer  who 
uigbt  well  he  supposed  to  have  had  no- 
thing else  to  do  but  to  write*  was  repre- 
aented  as   so  whoilv  occupied  with  the 
duties  of  a  principal  clerk  of  Session  that 
he    could   do    nothing   else.     On    thie 
^rooad  the  judges  maintained  that  the 
o£Bce  proposed  to  be  discontinued  must 
be  continued.    Such  an  opinion  must'  be 
acouted  from  the  Land's-end  to   John 
o*Groat's.    U  they  could  name  anv  thing 
ao  rjfiiculous  as  the  opinion,  that  he  who 
wrote  MO  much  that  it  appeared  incredi- 
JI>Je  he  could  do  any  tbmg  else,  was  so 
wholly  occupied  with  the  duties  of  prin- 
cipal clerk  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  if 
not  impossible  for  him  to  do  any  thing 
norei  the  authority  of  the  judges  might 
be  preferred  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  commtsfiioners.    But  if  the  steady  and 
kborioQS  duty  of  principal  clerk  was  not 
ao  great,  the  conviction  resulting  from  the 
£ict  be  had  now  stated  must  be  either,  that 
fainisters  were  deplorably  determined  not 
to  get  rid  of  any  office,  or  that  some 
other  influence  was  exercised  over  them 
which  retained  offices  of  patronage,  not- 
wiihstanding    their   pledge    to    abandon 
theoa.    After  he  had  thus  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House  the  fact, 
that  one  of  the  principal  clerks  of  Session 
was  air  Walter  Scott,  wlio  had  written 
more  than  many  other  men  could  find 
time  to  read,  was  it  possible  that  they 
could  attend  to  those  who  stated  that  it 
was  **  highly  inexpedient,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, for  a  prmcipal  clerk  to  perform  any 
addition^  duty  ?"  Either,  then,  the  con- 
tioQanoe  of  the  office  now  in  ouestion  re- 
aulted  from  the  obstinate  adherence  of 
swoisten  so  the  patronage  of  office,  or  it 
reauJted  from  a  power  which  exerted  an 
influence  respechng  Scotland  unknown  to 
wainisteig  theasselves  till  the  public  indig- 
nation called  their  attention  to  it,  or  tiU, 
«i  BOW9  tfiegr  lbiMid»  to  tbek  regret,  that 


it  had  been  excited,  and  they  must  give 
some  account  of  their  conduct.  He  did 
not  believe  they  would  hav^  renewed  thia 
appointment  if  they  had  known  the  cir- 
cumstances. He  said  8o>  because  what- 
ever he  thought  of  ministers  in  other  re- 
spects, he  could  not  think  them  capable 
of  such  ajelo  de  se  B»to  sanction  an  ap- 
pointment which  was  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  the  report  of  a  parlismentary 
commission,  and  in  flagrant  violation  of 
the  opinion  of  the  great  body  of  tho 
Scottish  people,  for  such  he  would  main-* 
tarn  to  be  |he  case  in  the  present  instance. 
He  was  afraid  that  he  wearied  the  House^ 
but  he  had  one  remark  still  to  urge  upon 
the  attention  of  the  House.  The  report 
of  the  commissioners  was  not  before  the 
House;  but  he  would  read  a  part  of  it  in 
reference  to  this  question,  lest  it  should 
be  said  that  the  barons  were  fully  occu- 
pied with  the  business  of  their  court.  Mr. 
Gardener  was  there  stated  to  have  acted 
by  deputy ;  all  officers  in  that  court  acted 
by  deputy — but  the  barons,  who  could  not 
act  by  deputy.  There  was  an  under-trea- 
surer,  a  remembrancer  of  the 'treasurer; 
and  no  control  was  exercised  over  those 
officers  by  the  court.  '<  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,"^'  said  the  report,  **  from  this 
statement  of  tlie  practice,  that  there  ia 
no  control  over  the  charges  made  by  the 
treasurer's  remembrancer  in  this  branch 
of  duty,  which,  in  like  manner,,  are 
wholly  paid  out  of  the  public  revenue. 
His  accounts  are  never  laid  before  the 
barons,  nor  revised  by  any  officer  of  the 
court.  He  may  charge,  and  has  in  fact 
charged,  whatever  he  thought  was  a 
suitable  remuneration  for  his  trouble.'' 
Rep.  p.  24.  He  was  not  now  arguing 
wlietber  those  were  or  were  not  grounds 
of  alteration.  But  if  the  barons  could 
be  said  to  be  fully  occupied  in  sweeping 
their  jourt  clean,  it  might  be  some  pre- 
tence for  continuing  so  many  of  them. 
That  pretence  it  appeared  could  not  be 
resorted  to ;  there  was  ao  court  in  which 
there  existed  more  systematic,  consistent, 
and  inveterate  abuse.  He  did  not  find 
fault  as  to  the  individual  appointed  not 
being  a  lawyer,  because  it  was  not  neces- 
sary that  he  shouM  be  a  lawyer.  He  had 
indeed  held  an  office  in  tliat  court ;  but 
he  too  had  acted  by  deputy.  That  office 
had  not  been  reported  on,  but  when  re- 
ported on,  it  would  be  found  as  fit  to  be 
abolished  as  thia  of  fifth  baron.  He  would 
not  continue  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  Hottie,  as  there  were  many  gentle- 
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men  around  him  'finer  for  explaining  and 
enforcing^  the  arguments  which  tlie  ques- 
tion suggested.    But  one  thing  he  woold 
again  saj,  that  it  was  not  proper  to  have 
brought  the  judges   of  the  land  before 
that  House  in  this  case.    Ministers  had 
certainly  a  right  to  take  their  opinion,  but 
they  ought  to  have  subjected  them  to  the 
odium  of  acting  upon  it  in  that  House— 
they  ought  not  to  have  made  the  fudeessub- 
ject  to  the  observations  which  he  had  felt 
It  his  duty  to  make,   and  which  other 
members  must  make.    As  to  their  autho- 
rity, he  could  put;  it  to  the  House  whe- 
ther»  after  what  he  had  mentioned  with 
respect  to  sir  Walter  Scott,  and  their 
statement  of  the  laborious  duty  of  prin- 
cipal clerk  of  Session,  any  authority  could 
be  attached  to  their  opinion  on  this  sub* 
ject.    The  paper  containing  a  report  of 
their  opinion  did  not  carry  conviction  to 
the  people  of  Scotland;   it  did  not  carry 
conviction    to    all   the  judges;    it   diH 
not,    he   was    assured,    carry    convic 
tion  to  the  bar.      As  the  paper  could 
not  carry  conviction,  so  neither  could  the 
vote  of  that  House,   if  a  vote  of  con- 
firmation, carry  conviction  to  the  country. 
To  himself,  personaliv,  it  was  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference,  out  it  was  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  importance  as  affecting  the 
character  of  the  country ;  and  the  time 
might  soon  come,  when  he  should  be  told 
of  this   appointment  by  persons  in   the 
disturbed  district  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected, whom  he  might  be  called  upon  to 
repress.  With  what  consistency  could  he, 
as  deputy   lieutenant  or  justice  of  the 
peace,  put  down  at  the  point  of  the  sword 
those  whom  distress  had  goaded  to  mad- 
ness, and  who  from  time  to  time  were 
outraged  by  acts  of  this  kind,  committed, 
he  was  afraid  from  their  repetition,  with- 
out compunction  ?   He  could  do  no  such 
thing  if  the  House  now  sanctioned  this 
abuse  by  their  vote.     Tlie  learaed  lord 
had  been  lately  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  knew  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple:  many  of  them,  he  (lord  A.  Hamil- 
ton) admitted  were  a  disgrace  to  their 
country,  but  numbers  of  reasoning  and 
intelligent  persons  were  disgusted  by  acts 
like  these.     Public  meetings  were  pre- 
vented, but  it  was  a  pity  that  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  land  could  not  express  his 
t^pinion  on  this  question.    If  they  could 
not   express   it  m  public,    they  would 
express  their  opinion  in  some  other  way. 
He  begged  paitlon  for  the  digression.  He 
was  not  aware  of  any  answer  that  could 


be  given  on  the  other  side  of  the  House; 
and  he  was  convinced  that  a  vote  con- 
firming the  appomtment  in  question 
would  be  another  item  added  to  those 
which  had  already  caused  such  an  unfa- 
vourable impression  respecting  that  House. 
He  would  conclude  by  moving  the  foU 
ing  resolution :  **  That  tnis  House  do  agree 
with  the  commissioners  appointed  for  in* 
quiring  into  the  duties,  salaries,  fees,  and 
emoluments,  of  the  several  offices,  clerks^ 
and  ministers  of  justice,  of  the  courts  in 
Scotland,  in  that  part  of  their  report  re- 
lative to  the  court  of  Exchequer,  in 
which  their  opinion  is  expressed  in  the  foU 
lowing  words:—*  That  five  barons  aremore 

*  than  necessary,  and  that  the  business  of 

*  the  Exchequer  might  be  conducted  with 

*  eoual  advantage  by  four,  as  in  the  court 

*  or  Exchequer  in  England,  and  without 

*  adding  materially  to  the  duties  and  !»• 
«  hour  of  those  judges.'  *' 

The  Lord  Advocate  expressed  a  hope, 
that  whatever  might  be  thought  of  the 
merit  of  the  opinion,  which  appeared  from 
him,  in  the  paper  on  the  table,  the  House 
would  do  him  the  justice  to  believe  that 
that  opinion  was  his  genuine  and  consci- 
entious impression;  and  he  trusted  that 
the  same  credit  would  be  given  to  those 

great  authorities  with  whom  he  had  the 
onour  to  concur,  and  who  were  beat 
qualified  to  judge  upon  the  subject. 
Whether  the  report  on  the  table  was  true 
or  not,  he  was  certainly  responsible  for  it. 
If  he  erred,  he  erred  with  tnose  who  were 
best  qualified  to  eive  a  judicial  opinion  in 
that  country.  The  opinion  in  that  report 
was  founded  on  a  due  consideration  of  the 
national  contract  at  the  union  of  the  two 
countries— an  union  which  had  proved  sa- 
tisfactory to  the  people,  and  promoted 
the  interests  of  that  part  of  the  country^ 
for  more  than  a  century.  That  contract 
was  not  to  be  wantonly  broken  in  upon* 
This  was  the  substance  of  the  report.  If 
any  change  should  be  made,  it  ought  to  be 
the  result  of  deep  deliberation,  and  till 
that  deliberation  could  be  bestowed  on 
the  subject,  the  numbers  of  the  judges 
ought  not  to  be  reduced.  The  appoint- 
ment now  in  question  was  known  to  have 
arisen  from  the.circumstance  that oneof  the 
barons  had  found  his  duties  in  the  court 
of  Exchequer  incompatible  with  his  duties 
as  chief  commissioner  of  the  jury  court. 
The  jury  court  had  been  lately  introduced 
into  Scotland.  No  new  judges  had  been 
appointed  for  this  court,  in  order  that,  if 
the  expedmeot  should  be  found  unsatis- 
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fiictory,  the  jud^  might  remain  as  Ihey  | 
had  been  before.  The  institution  wios  ex- 
perimental in  its  origin,  and  no  causes 
could  come  under  its  view  without  the 
consent  of  the  court  of  Session,  who  must 
have  heard  ^1  causes  in  the  first  instance, 
and  to  whom  the  causes  directed  to  he 
tried  in  the  jury  court,  must  return,  after 
the  Terdict,  for  the  execution  of  the  law. 
The  jury  court  had  not  been  Introduced 
at  the  request  of  the  people,  whose  pre- 
judices were  all  against  it,  and  in  favour 
of  (heir  own  strange  system,  for  strange 
it  must  have  appeared  in  this  country. 
The  success  of  the  institution  was  owing 
Co  the  zeal,  talent,  good  management,  and 
judgment  of  the  judge  at  the  head  of  it 
(chief  commissioner  Adam).  He  had 
soon  found  that  much  alteration  was  ne- 
cessary, and  got  several  alterations  effect- 
ed by  an  act  of  parliament,  which  gave 
him  no  emolument,  and  occasioned  much 
inconvenience  to  him,  but  which  contri- 
buted to  promote  the  objects  of  the  insti- 
tutioo.  By  this  act  many  causes  were 
brought,  in  the  first  instance,  into  that 
court ;  issues  were  drawn  in  that  court, 
and  other  powers  were  conferred  of  a  si- 
milar nature.  The  immensity  of  duty  thus 
devolved  on  the  head  of  the  jury  court 
required  his  undivided  attention,  and  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  attend  in  any 
other  court.  The  other  judges  were  the 
most  distinguished  judges  of  Session,  and 
performed  more  business  in  that  court 
than  any  other  judges,  and  they  were  be- 
sides judges  of  justiciary  [Cheers  from 
the  Opposition].  He  saw  the  object  of 
those  cheers,  but  it  would  be  removed 
when  he  stated  that  it  was  impossible  for 
those  judges  to  devote  their  time  to  the 
jury  court,  and  the  whole  business  of  that 
court  consequently  devolved  upon  the 
chief  commissioner  who  consequently  re- 
signed his  office  in  the  court  of  exchequer 
in  November  last.  Government  were 
charged  with  breathless  haste  in  filling  up 
this  office,  yet  it  was  manifest  there  had 
been  no  such  haste.  They  had  taken  the 
opinion  of  those  who  were  most  unpre- 
judiced od  the  subject,  and  able  to  give 
the  best  information  and  the  best  advice 
respecting  it.  The  people  of  ScotUind 
liad  certainly  a  right  to  consider  the  insti- 
totions  of  that  part  of  the  country  their 
own,  and  to  expect  that  they  would  not 
be  altered  without  deep  and  correct  consi- 
deration. The  office  was  accordingly  fill- 
ed op  in  March  last.  Two  meetmgs  of 
fhat  House  bad  in  the  mean  time  wken 


place  neithout  any  mention  of  the  subject^ 
though  some  allusions  had  been  made  to 
it  in  June  last.   He  would  here  make  some 
remarks  in  reply  to  the  allusion  to  the  in- 
dividual appointed,  although  he  had  not 
expected  that  allusion,  and  although  it  was 
foreign  to  the  question.    He  had  no  par- 
ticular connection  with  the  appointment 
of  the  individual,  but  he  woula  state  rea- 
sons that  fully  justified  the  government  in 
the  selection  they  had  made.    An  indivi- 
dual better  fitted  for  the  office  they  could 
not  have  found.      He  had  held  the  office 
of  principal  remembrancer  in  the  court  of 
Exchequer  from  the  year  1799  till  last 
year,  except  one  y6ar  that  he  held  an  of- 
fice in  London.      He  was  b^  this  means 
better  fitted  both  for  the  ministerial  and 
judicial  functions  of  a  baron  than  he  could 
have  been  by  the  longest  practice  as  an 
advocate  in  the  courts  of  justice.    As  the 
English  law  was  the  law  of  the  court  of 
excnequer,  a  barrister  had  to  learn  all  the 
forms  and  rules  of  the  court  when  ap- 
pointed to  preside  in  it  as  one  of  the  ba- 
rons.     The  noble  lord  had  said,  that  air 
P.  Murray  had  performed  his  office  bj 
deputy,  but  he  (the  lord  advocate)  knew 
that  he  had  performed  it  personally,  since 
1799,  till  last  year,  except  the  year  that 
he  had  an  office  in  London.      Nor  was 
such  an  appointment  of  an  inferior  officer 
without  precedent,  for  Mr.  Baron  Mon- 
crieff  had  been  deputy  king's  remembran- 
cer for  25  years  before  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  barons.      In  England,  too, 
there  had  been  a  similar  appointment,  for 
Mr.  Baron  Perrott  (if  he  was  not  mis- 
taken in  the  name)  had  been  an  officer  in 
the  court  of  Exchequer  before  he  had 
been  appointed  a  baron.      Another  re- 
mark he  begged  leave  to  make  here,^  re- 
specting the  selection  of  the  individual. 
By  his  appointment  a  very  considerable 
saving  was  occasioned,  because  the  office 
of  king's  remembrancer  ceased,  on  its  be- 
coming vacant,  in  consequence  of  the  act 
introduced  by  an  hon.  member  on  the 
floor.   The  saving  hence  arising  amounted 
to  one  half  the  salary  of  one  of  the  barons 
of  Exchequer.      This  had  no  connection 
with  the  present  question,  but  it  was  not 
immaterial  to  mention  it,  in  reference  to 
the  observations  of  the  noble  lord  respect- 
ing the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  economy.    It  had  also  been  ru- 
moured, although  the  noble  lord  had  not 
stated  it,  that  some  pledge  had  been  given 
not  to  renew  the  appointment  of  a  fifth 
baron.    No  pledge  of  that  kindf  bad  been 
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oiTeo,  and  BO  such  reasoo  could  be  uived 
for  the  fupprestuNi  of  this  office.    It  bad 
farther  been  talked  of  that  thit  was  an  ad- 
ditioqal  baron.     There  was  equally  little 
reason  for  this.      The  number  was  only 
continued  the  same  as  it  had  been  ^  before 
the  uoioot  and  evor  since  to  thb  day. 
From  the  time  of  Charles  Snd^  to  the 
uniout  the  number  of  judges  in  the  court 
Qf  Exchequer  had  been  five  \  and  the  stat* 
ute,  6th  Annei  enacted  that  the  number 
should  not  be  fewer  than  fivob  He  begged 
pardon :  the  language  of  the  act  wasi  that 
the  number  should  not  exoeed  five,     tie 
was  ready  to  maintain  the  correctness  of 
the  expression.      If  the  act  had  said  that 
the  number  should  be  five»  then»  in  case  of 
the  death  or  resignation  of  one.  the  others 
could  not  act  till  the  vacancy  should  be 
filled  up.    If  four  had  been  the  number 
the  same  form  of  expression  would  have 
been  used  ^in  order  to   provide  for  the 
contingency  of  the  death  or  resignation 
of  any  one  of  the  existing  number.    Five 
had  been  immediately  filled  up  then,  and 
that  number  continued  ever  since.    Nor 
was  the  number  without  propriety  and 
reason.   He  might  have  his  prejudices  on 
this  subject,  but  they  were  honest  preju- 
dices, and  the  prc^udice^  of  his  country. 
The  Scotch  haa  always  been  accustomed 
to  5 ;  the  English  had  always  been  accus* 
tomed  to4i;  the  Scotch  preferred  5  ac- 
cording to  what  they  had  been  aocus* 
tomed  to;  the  English  preferred  4i  ac« 
cording  to  their  custom.    The  court  of 
exchequer  in  Scotland,  had  to  pass  gifts, 
tutories ,  and  to  grant  charters  of  property 
belonging  to  the  Crown.    Various  other 
duties  too»  were  devolved  on  that  court, 
which  reouired  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  the  Ei^liah  law,  as 
well  as  of  Scotch  law.    Accordingly,  the 
act  of  Ann  enacted,  that    two   A  the 
barons  should  be  English  lawyers.    He 
should  be  extremely  sorry  to  see  the  num- 
ber of  English  lawyers  reduced.     The 
English  practice  was  much  better  adapted 
for  taking  and  recording  evidence  than 
the  Scot<%  practice.    This  was  a  matter 
of  the  highest  importance  certainly,  and 
in  this  respect  he  nuist  say,  againat  the 
bar  and  his  own  interests,  that  the  Eng- 
lish law  was  preferable.    But  the  number 
of  three  was  ^uite  necessary  of  Scotch 
lawyers  for  the  very  difficult   and   im- 
portant  duties   they   had   to    perforaa* 
Thoee  duties  were  not  so  light  as  the 
noWo  lord  had  repreaeated;  t^  bsMi  in« 
^TOi^  t!Wlly»  fuid  aaual  continue  to  in- 


craaae  with  the  increase  and  complication 
of  the  revenue.  He  admitted,  however, 
that  the  barons  might  do  more  duty  than 
they  had  to  do,  but  etill  their  number 
could  not  be  reduced.  Besides  the  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  revenue,  they 
had  other  duties  to  perform,  whidi  could 
not  be  performed  if  one  of  the  Scotch 
barons  were  discontinued:  for  if  there 
should  be  a  division  of  opinion  respecting 
the  granting  of  a  charter  to  an  individual, 
what  could  be  done  ?  It  might  be  of  im- 
portance to  the  individual  at  the  BKMnent 
when  an  election  approached.  The  DoUe 
lord  had  himself  alluded  to  elections.  A 
judge  could  give  up  his  opinion  where  a 
court  of  review  decided  against  it :  but 
why  should  a  judge  give  up  his  opinion, 
if  an  honest  and  oonscientiotts  one,  wlien 
there  was  no  court  of  review  \  The  con- 
sequence would  ilierefore  be»  when  there 
was  an  equal  division,  that  no  charter  and 
no  tutory  would  be  issvved.  He  could  net 
see  how  such  an  evil  could  be  remedied 
without  an  inequality  of  nuB^mrs.  Other 
reaaona  wereeiven  in  the  report,  and  rea- 
sons  that  had  been  well  weighed  before 
they  had  been  stated.  He  had  understood 
at  tBat  time  that  the  commissionera  had 
wished  an  English  baron  to  be  lefk  out, 
and  the  court  to  be  made  entirely  a 
Scotch  court,  for  the  chief  baron  waa 
then  Scotch.  He  contended  that  the 
commissioners  had  exceeded  theor  powers* 
and  went  enUrely  out  of  their  way  when 
they  reported  on  the  conatitution  of 
the  court  of  exchequer.  Their  instruc- 
tions were,  as  stated  in  their  own  report^ 
to  inquire  into  the  fees,  aalarioB,  and 
emoluments  of  the  several  clerks,  officera» 
and  ministers  of  justice.  Now,  he  should 
be  glad  to  know  under  which  ^  these 
heads  the  <<  judges"  were  meant  to  be 
included  ?  Not  surely  under  that  of  *<  nai- 
nisters  of  justice."  Had  it  been  meant 
to  include  them  in  ibis  general  descrip- 
tion, surely  they  would  have  been  pot 
first»  and  not  named  after  the  clerks :  but 
he  had  been  at  seme  pams  to  look  forther 
into  this  matter,  and  begged  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  words  used 
by  the  right  hon.  baronet  opposite,  the 
member  rar  Waterford,  in  his  own  motion 
u^n  the  subject  of  appointing  these  com* 
missionerss  his  motion  was  to  the  efiect 
that  these  commissioners  should  be  em- 
powered  to  inquire  into  the  several  feea, 
emoluments  and  salaries  of  the  diferent 
courts  of  justice,  and  *'  of  the  oScen 
oenneded  therewith;*'  jn  ahort»  ihat^hcf 
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shiivM  coBdiiet  ki<]iurie8  and  imrssciga- 
tions  similar  to  those  whidl    bsd  been 
made  in  the  years    166^,    1689,  17S9, 
1757,  and  178o.    Now  the  hon.  baronet 
bad  alladed  to  every  one  ef  these  mea* 
sures  as  being  similaF  to  those  which  he 
required  to  be  adopted ;  and  yet  be  (the 
lord   adfocate),   afiter    having   oarefnliy 
searched  the  records  of  that  House,  and 
•peaking  from  the   very   words   of  the 
Journals  themselves,  cookl  say,  without 
fear  of  contradictioD,  that  in  no  one  in- 
stance had  any  of  those  former  proceed- 
ings gone  to  that  extent  which  the  noble 
lord    now  contended  for.     In    1664,  it 
seemed  that  the  report  made  contained 
not  one  word  even  upon  the  subject  of 
the  judges.    The  report  of  1809  hnme* 
diately  preceded  an  act  of  the  House  to 
increase   the  salary  of  the  judges,  and 
was  framed  by  a  commission  appointed 
Co  inquire  into  the  fees,  emoluments,  and 
salaries  of  the  serersl  courts  of  justice  in 
the  united  kingdom.     And  the  wording 
of  a  former  motion  of  the  hon.  baronet's 
embraced  the  investigation  of  the  perqui^ 
sites,  fees,  and  emoluments,  of  the  under 
oAeera  of  the  courts  of  justice ;  but  in 
no  diape  eictended  to  the  judges,  or  to 
the  eonstitntien  of  those  courts.    And 
who  were  the  persons  who  were  on  that 
eceasien  considered  as  fit  individuals  to 
report  upon  these  points,  and  not  on  the 
constitution  of  the  courts  ?  Lord  Eldon, 
lord    Redesdale,    lord   Erskine— persons 
not  only  deeply  skiHed  and   eminently 
learned  in  their  profession,   but  m   the 
dttly  habit    of  expounding  the  science 
they  professed.    But  what  was  the  duty 
imposed  upon  those  commissioners  ?  That 
ckey  were  to  have  noU)ing  to  do  with  the 
constitution  of  the  court  into  whose  fees 
they  were  to  inquire.    And  here  he  could 
mot  help  remarking,  that  some  observa- 
tions had  fallen  from  the  noble  lord  rela- 
tive to  a  most  respectable  and  amiable 
peraen,  chief  registrar  of  Scotland ;   he 
thought  the  high  character  and  grey  hairs 
of  that  venertS>le  individual  might  have 
pratteted  him  from  so  unfounded  and 
ilKber^  an  attack,  which  might  have  well 
been  spared:  they  were  uncalled  for,  and  he 
cottid  not  help  saying  they  were  illiberal. 
The  Speaker  interposed.    Hesuggested 
to  the  mraed  lord  that  no  observations 
which  might  have  been  made  by  any  hon. 
member   ought  to  be  called  **  an  un- 
foondecl  and  illiberal  attack,'"  and  that 
therefore  the  learned   lord  was  not  in 
order  when  he  used  the  terra.^ 


The  Lord  Adoocnie  apok>gi2ed  fbr  th^ 
expression,  and  assured  the  House,  he 
had  no  intention  of  giving  ofience  to  any 
honourable  member;  he  was  only  desir- 
ous, when  he  heard  the  name  of  an  indi- 
vidual whom  he  so  much  respected  called 
into  question,  that  the  evening  of  his  life 
should  close  with  the  same  consideration 
which  his  former  conduct  had  always 
commanded.  But  he  returned  to  the 
consideration  of  that  commission  to  which 
he  had  principally  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  r  and  as  to  the  commissioners, 
with  all  the  respect  and  esteem  which  h^ 
entertained  for  them  personally,  he  must 
say  that  with  the  exception  of  the  chief 
commissioner,  he  did  consider  them  to  be 
unqualified.  One  of  them,  after  practis- 
ing at  the  bar,  went  into  the  country  and 
lived^  upon  his  estate,  Without  returning 
to  his  jyractice ;  another  went  to  India, 
and,  after  staymg  there  for  some  time, 
returned,  and  lived  almost  entirely  in  the 
country ;  and  u  third,  having  also  prac- 
tised some  time  at  the  bar,  retired  to 
his  estate,  improved  the  country  round  it, 
but  never  returned  to  the  profession. 
Such  persons  might  be  well  Qualified  to 
report  upon  the  feer  and  emoluments  of 
the  officers,  but  not  upon  the  constitution 
of  the  court.  But  he  did  not  rely  only  on 
the  ob^ction  to  the  competency  of  these 
commissioners;  he  would  appeal  to  the 
imanimous  opinion  of  those  who  were 
'Inost  competent  to  decide;  of  the  lord 

Iiresident,  of  the  lord  justice  clerk,  the 
ord  commissioner  of  the  jury  court,  above 
all,  he  relied  on  the  authority  of  the  lord 
chief  baron,  an  individual  who  had  gone 
so  lately  from  this  country,  after  acquir- 
ing  a  thorough  and  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  laws  of  these 
kingdoms,  and  whose  special  duty  it  was, 
if  it  were  any  one's,  to  say  whether  an 
appointment  of  this  nature  was  or  was 
not  necessary.  He  did  not  know  what 
authority  the  chief- baron's  name  might 
have  there;  but  certain  he  was,  that  in 
his  (the  lord  advocate's)  part  of  the 
country,  they  felt  grateful  to  his  majesty's 
ministers  for  having  sent  among  them  a 
man  whose  talents  as  a  judge  were  not 
more  respected  than  his  virtues  as  an  in- 
divhiual  were  admired.  After  attaining 
to  very  high  honours  in  his  profession,  he 
declined  those  highest  ones  to  which  he 
might  reasonably  and  certainly  have  as- 
pired, and,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
was  willing,  at  his  time  of^life,  to  under- 
take diat  dnty^  accomj^anied  as  it  wai 


with  the  necettity  of  forming  new  con- 
nexionsv  and  in  a  distant  part  of  the  king- 
dom ;  although  the  office  was  of  a  nature 
far  below  that  which  he  might  have  been 
entitled  to  claim*  He  submitted,  then, 
Ihat  unless  they  were  willing  to  suppose 
that  there  was  something  in^tious  m  the 
air  of  Scotland,  which  bad  the  effect  of 
instantly  destroying  that  character  of  ho- 
nour which  an  individud  had  sustained 
through  life,  it  was  utterly  incredible  and 
impossible  that  the  learned  judf;e  in  ques- 
tion, when  called  upon  to  decide  on  the 
constitution  of  the  court  over  which  he 
was  to  preside,  should  have  concurred 
in  the  propriety  of  an  appointment  of 
which  he  did  not  see  and  feel  the  neces* 
sity:  and  he  the  rather  alluded  to  this 
fact,  because  he  hoped  that  the  chief- 
baron's  opinion  would  be  treated  by  the 
noble  lora  and  his  friends  with  that  great 
respect  which  it  deserved ;  and  he  could 
not  but  trust,  that  the  opinion  of  such  a 
man,  which  was  only  opposed  by  one  sen* 
tence  in  the  report  of  tne  commission  in 

Question,  would  be  final  in  persuading  the 
louse  to  approve  of  this  measure,  even 
if  his  majesty's  ministers  had  not  done 
what  they  had  done.  He  should  now  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  two 
concluding  sentences  of  the  report  which 
he  had  had  the  honour  of  making  upon 
this  subject:—''  Unless,  therefore,  the 
whole  constitution  of  the  court  of  ex- 
chequer were  to  be  altered^unless  that 
which  was  settled  by  mature  deliberation 
at  the  union,  and  which  has  been  acted 
upon  ever  since,  as  founded  upon,  and  in 
pursuance  of,  national  compact,  were  to 
undergo  a  thorough  change,  it  does  npt 
appear  that  it  would  be  expedient  or  wise 
to  diminish  this  number  of  barons.  If  a 
thorough  alteration  in  the  constitution  of 
the  court  were  proposed,  it  would  require 
the  most  mature  consideration,  and  most 
serious  and  cautious  deliberation  ;  it  must 
necessarily  be  a  work  of  time ;  but,  in  the 
interim,  it  would  be  fit  that  the  constita- 
tion  of  the  court  should  remain  on  its 
present  footing,  and  that  the  numbers  for 
the  performance  of  its  functions  should 
be  kept  up/'  According  to  the  noble 
lord,  there  appeared  to  be  a  wish  to  avoid 
the  discussion  of  all  remedies  proposed 
upon  this  subject.  Though  he  would  not 
answer  for  any  proposition  which  had 
beet)  made  before  ne  (the  lord  advocate) 
was  appointed  to  his  present  office,  yet 
he  would  say  this-r-that  he  perfectly  well 
remembeired,  that  the  first  communications 
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he  received  from  his  majesty*s  ministers 
were,  to  prepare  acts  of  parliament  for  re- 
gulating the  courts  of  Session  and  the 
Admiralty  in  Scotland.  It  would  be  re- 
collected, perhaps,  that  he  had  last  ses- 
sion ^iven  A  notice  on  this  subject,  and  if 
any  interval  had  since  elapsed  without 
bnnging  these  matters  again  before  their 
notice.  It  was  not  because  of  any  inten- 
tion to  shy  in(]|uiry,  but  because  of  the 
delicacy  attendmj^  the  maturing  of  any 
measures  on  so  important  a  suoject  aa 
those  of  salaries  and  compensations.  It 
was  enacted  by  the  bills  to  which  he 
alluded,  that  certain  offices  were  to  be 
paid  out  of  a  particular  fee-fund,  which 
was  to  be  formed  ;  but  if  any  dieficien  • 
cies  arose  upon  it,  thc^  were  to  be 
supplied  by  sovemment*  It  was  after- 
wards found  necessary  that  all  such 
clauses  as  these  should  pass  through  a 
committee  of  supply,  ana  for  that  rea- 
son it  was  not  thought  proper  at  the 
time— the  country  labouring  under  very 
pressing  emergencies — to  proceed  with 
the  bills.  Subsequently,  it  was  pretty- 
well  known  that  he  had  been  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  far  mare  important 
duties  than  drawing  up  acts  of  parlia- 
ment to  regulate  the  tees,  emoluments, 
and  salaries  of  the  officers  of  courts  of  jus- 
tice. He  had,  however,  submitted  the 
bills  in  Question  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
bar,  to  the  best  legal  practitioners,  and, 
in  short,  to  all  the  law  authorities,  hy 
whom  they  were  greatly  approved.  He 
was  happy  to  say  he  had  brought  them 
up  with  hini ;  and  he  now  gave  no- 
tice that  he  should  in  a  tew  daya 
move  for  leave  to  bring  them  in. — 
And  upon  this  matter  he  would  observe, 
that  when  they  should  be  so  brought  in, 
there  would  be  an  opportunity  of  fully 
and  fairly  discussing  any  thing  which  had 
been  done,  or  was  to  be  done,  with  regard 
to  the  matter  at  issue ;  and  as  to  the 
constitution  of  the  court ;  whether  there 
should  be  four  or  three  barons,  or  more 
or  less.  It  would  then  be  competent  to 
the  House  to  discuss  the  expediency,  not 
only  of  diminishing  the  number  of  barons, 
but  of  separating  their  judicial  from 
their  ministerial  functions,  not  from  their 
political  duties,  as  it  was  stated  by  the 
noble  lord,  for  he  was  aware  of  no  politi- 
cal duties  which  they  were  called  upon  ta 
discharge.  Whatever  propositions  might 
then  be  to  be  made,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  submit  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  ^ 
nay,  Scothnd  too  must  be  consulted  upoa 
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the  siibject,  for  ft  wafi  necessary  that  she 
flhould  be  heard. upon  the  matter.  He 
really  begged  pardon  for  detaining  the 
House  so  long  ;  but  there  was  one  more 
point  to  be  noticed,  and  he  should 
then  hate  done.  It  had  been  stated, 
that  a  baron  of  the  exchequer  had  been 
absent  from  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
for  three  years  together.  Now-  he  (the 
lord  advocate)  would  declare,  that  thai 
baron  was  never  in  all  his  life  absent  from 
his  duty  for  more  than  one  year  at  any 
time.  It  had  been  also  said,  that  he  resid- 
ed the  greater  part  of  every  year  at 
Bath.  True— but  he  regularly  came  back 
to  attend  his  duties  as  a  baron  of  the  ex* 
chequer  for  the  term.  He  presumed  that 
the  noble  lord  had  been  misinformed 
upon  the  case ;  it  was  perfectlv  true  that 
this  individoal  was  in  a  very  ill  state  of 
health,  but  that  did  not  prevent  him  from 
discharging  his  duty. 

Lord  A. HamUton^xm  explanation,  said, 
that  the  learned  lord  seemed  to  have  un- 
derstood him  as  using  the  fact  of  the  ah- 
seoce  of  the  iyaron  of  the  exchequer,  as 
an  ^  argnmentum  ad  hominem  :"  but  it 
i^as  with  quite  a  contrary  intention. 
All  that  he  m^ant  to  say  was,  that,  judg- 
ing from  the  absence  of  this  gentleman  for 
two  or  three  years  (a  term  which  thelearn^ 
ed  lord  bad  corrected,  by  substituting  one 
year  in  its  place),  it  appeared  that  four 
barons,  were  sufficient  for  the  business  of 
the  court. 

The  Lord  Advocate  remarked,  that  in- 
dividuals were  always  liable  to  indisposi* 
tton.  He  had  felt  it  necessary  to  make 
the  observations  which  he  had  made  in 
justice  to  the  character  of  a  distinguish- 
ed individual  now  no  more. 

Sir  J<An  Netoport  contended,  that  the 
Hotise  were  justified  in  entertaining  a 
distrust  of  his  majesty's  ministers  upon 
this  subject,  lliree  cabinet  ministers 
had  voted  in  the  first  instance  against  (he 
institution  of  a  commission  ;  but  such  a 
distrust  was  further  reasonable,  because 
his  majesty's  tttinfsters  had  done  every 
thing  in  their  power,  first  to  delay,  and 
afterwards  to  frustrate  the  objects  of  that 
commission.  Afler  the  address  wluch 
was  voted  had  been  carried  to  the  foot  of 
the  throne,  seven  months  elapsed  before 
any  thing  was  done  in  the  business.  At 
last  the  commission  was  appointed  ;  but 
the  learned  lord  had  said  that  commission 
had  travelled  out  of  its  jurisdiction  in 
meddling  at  all  with  the  constitution  of 
the  court,  as  regarded  the  judges.    Now 
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it  «o  happened  that  all  the  commissioners 
concurred  in  the  opinion  of  the  propriety 
of  such  a  proceeding,  and  he  believed  the 
learned  lord  himself  was  the  only  person 
who  thought  differently.  In  Ireland  simi- 
lar commissioners  had  called  the  judges 
before  them,  and  even  examined  them 
upon  oath  as  to  their  fees.  But  there 
was  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  circum- 
stance of  this  commission's  having  con- 
ducted itself  in  a  manner  and  with  views 
just  the  reverse  of  those  recommended 
and  entertained  by  the  learned  lord  him- 
self. Upon  the  learned  lord's  statement, 
those  who  composed  it  must  have  been 
more  than  incompetent,  for  they  must 
have  miscoUceired  and  misunderstood  th6 
first  sentence  of  their  instructions.  But, 
was  this  a  position  to  be  argued  at  this 
time  of  day  ?  Many  boa.  members  who 
sat  in  the  former  parliament  might  remem- 
ber the  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the 
abuses  existing  in  the  court  of  Chancery 
entertained  by  that  great  man  whose 
name  could  never  be  mentioned  without 
a  feeling  of  respect,  and  who  could  never 
be  recollected  but  with  emotions  of  sorrow 
for  his  premature  death  ; — he  meant  sir 
Samuel  Roroilly.  A  nuestion  was  put  to 
him  by  an  hon.  end  learned  gentleman, 
then  a  master  in  chancery,  who  was  argu- 
ing against  the  commission  proposed  by 
sir  8.  Romilly  to  inquire  into  those  abuses 
but  who  said,  that  if  only  a  shadow  of 
abuse  existed,  he  would  vote  for  that 
commission.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  in  re- 
ply, said  that  great  abuses  did  exist ;  and 
upon  that  statement  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed gentleman,  acting  with  that  candour 
which  he  (sir  J.  Newport)  expected  from 
him,  did  vote  for  the  commission.  And 
what  was  the  conduct  of  the  first  law- 
oflieer«— the  first  minister  of  the  Crown- 
in  consequence  ?  Why,  the  House  would 
hardly  believe  it.  The  question  of  inquiry 
having  been  carried  ;— of  inquiry  into  the 
abuses  existing  in  the  chancery  court  too, 
two  masters  in  chancery  were  appointed 
out  of  a  body  of  five  commissioners.  The 
House  had  this  fact  before  it ;  that  those 
commissioners  drew  op  a  report  upon  the 
chancery  courts  of  England,  and  in  no 
one  instance  did  they  enter  into  an  exami- 
nation of  the  subject  of  fees.  As  to  that 
great  abuse,  the  expedition-fees  in  tht 
court  of  chancery,  it  was  declared  that 
though  it  might  be  an  abuse,  yet  that  the 
commission  saw  no  means  of  remedying  it. 
So  again,  among  the  receipts  of  the  secre- 
tary to  the  lord  chancellor,  there  were  two 
2  B 
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•UiM  otBSL  ttid  ilLf  which  irer»  describ- 
ed so€  as  fe^i  but  at  graiaiclct;  abac- 
liilely  at  graluitiet.    Whj,  thcB,  be  re- 
peated that  the  Houte  wat  boeod  to  exer* 
dte  a  great  degree  of  tutpicioti  m  regard 
to  any  proceralofp  upon  the  part  of  hit 
Majetty't  minittert  in  reference  to  tuch  com- 
mittjont;  foratinthefirttinttance,Uieyhad 
beenhottile  to  tct  appoiatmentt to,  in  the  te- 
eond  they  had  permitted  and  repeated  the 
abotet  complained  of.  Thelearnedlordhad 
ttated  a  cate  in  oppotition  to  the  opinion 
which  had  been  expretted  by  the  commit- 
tiooy  and  had  taicl  that  the  commistion 
had  given  that  opinion  without  attigning 
any  reaton  for  it.    Now  it  teemed  to  him 
that,  in  the  page  inimediately  preceding 
the  declaration  of  that  opinion,  they  had 
in  fact  given  a  mott  tatitfactory  reaton 
for  it.    They  firtt  ttated  what  were  the 
dutiet  of  the  court ;  and  then  went  on  to 
obterve,  that  the  butinett  of  the  court 
wat  to  tmall  at  fully  to  juttify  the  diminu*^ 
,tion  of  the  number  of  baront  by  one. 
They  thowed  the  number  of  cautet,  alto, 
in  different  veart.    The  termt  altogether 
occupied  only  85  day  t  of  the  year  :  and 
of  tbote  85  dayt  he  wat  jutt  eiven  to  un* 
derttand   by  hit  noble  friend  Mondayt 
were  alwayt  dayt  of  rett ;  to  that  hav- 
ing determined  to  keep  holiday  for  all 
the  rett  of  the  year,  they  tooK  out  the 
Mondayt  alto  from  thete  85  dayt,  and  kept 
them  at  holidayt  too*    Notwithttanding 
the  willingnett  which  in  many  inttances 
Scotlmd.  had  manifetted  to  adopt  Bri- 
tith  cuttomt^  and  regulationt,  the  could 
not  yet  get  rid  of  thit  inveterate  prejudice 
for  her  five  baront  of  the  exchequer  court. 
Much  had  been  taid  at  to  the  minitterial 
dutiet  of  the  baront  relative  to  their  tiffna- 
turet ;  but,  if  during  one  entire  year  tnete 
tignaturet  could  be  left  unattended  to 
without  any  teriout  injury  or  any  great 
complaint,  then  turely  it  wat  not  too  much 
to  tay  that  the  continuation  of  tuch  a 
place  wat  a  matter  of  no  necettity.    At 
to  a  di&rence   of  opinion  exitting  be- 
tween the  judffet  on  thit  tubject,  that 
made  nothing  tor  or  asaintt  it.    In  what 
court  wat  not  tuch  difference  occationaJly 
to  be  found  ?    it  pervaded  every  court. 
Indeed   the   learned     lord     seemed    all 
along  to  think,  becaute  the  act  of  union 
with   Scotland  taid  there    thould  be  no 
more  than  five  baront  of  the  exchequer 
that  tliey   were    alwayt   bound  to  have 
five.    But  if  a  juttice   of  peace    had  a 
power  to  fine  a   man  100/.  would  it  be 
oontended   that   in   every   \nttaace   he 


thould  enforce  the  fine  to  toch  an 
amount  ?  He  tbou||;ht  ijL  would  have  been 
only  decent  in  roinittera  to  have  taken 
the  tente  of  the  Houte  upon  the  tubjecl» 
even  if  it  were  only  in  contequence  of  tho 
difference  of  opinion  that  prevailed 
amongst  the  judget.  It  waa  taid  the  re- 
cent appointment  received  the  tanction  of 
the  headt  of  different^  courtt,  but  why 
were  not  the  committionert  atked  what 
they  had  to  tay  i  It  wat  clear  if  tiiey  had 
reported  in  coincidence  with  the  viewt  of 
minittert  they  would  have  been  asked; 
if  they  were  not  atked,  their  appoint* 
ment  wat  a  mere  nullity.  If  the  report 
before  them  were  tet  atide,  it  woida  be 
the  meant  of  discouraging  all  future  com- 
mistioners,  deprived  at  they  were  of  the 
bare  respect  or  a  mere  hearing.  In  ihorty 
unlett  the  Houte  tupported  the  commit^ 
tioners,  their  future  labours  would  be  of 
very  little  tervice.  The  learned  lord  had 
expretsed  his  wonder  that  no  pro|K>tition 
on  the  tubject  had  ori^inatea  with  hia 
(the  Opposition)  side  oi  the  House ;  but 
when  he,  three  yeart  ago,  moved  that 
all  the  reportt  thould  be  referred  to  a 
committee,>e  wat  met  by  the  noble  lord, 
who  ttated,  that  it  woukl  be  improper  to 
accede  to  the  motion  while  a  tpecial  com- 
mittee were  engaged  upon  the  subject, 
and  before  it  was  prt>ved  that  the  com- 
mittionert to  appointed  had  failed  in  the 
ditcharge  of  their  duty.  The  report  waa 
now  before  the  Houte,  and  yet  it  wat  said 
it  ought  not  to  be  received.  The  learned 
lord  complained  of  the  appointment  of  the 
commitsionert^  but  who  wat  to  blame  for 
that?  The  minittert— -they  appointed 
them.  Nor  would  their  appointment  have 
been  censured,  at  it  was,  if  their  report 
had  not  been  adverse  to  the  existing 
abuses.  The  authority  of  sir  I.  Campbell 
wat  also  nmch  relied  on ;  but  while  be 
wat  in  part  an  authority  for  the  learned 
lord,  he  wat  on  the  general  question 
again^  him.  And  for  the  authority  of 
the  pretent  chief  baron,  it  thould  be  re« 
collected,  that  when  he  gave  hit  opinion 
he  had  been  only  one  term  at  the  head  of 
the  court,  and  therefore  whatever  be 
might  have  taid,  he  could  not  have  brought 
much  of  experience  to  the  tubject.  On 
the  whole,  if  no  corresponding  benefit  re- 
sulted from  the  commistion,  it  wat  better 
it  should  be  distolved,  and  thereby  that 
to  much  thould  be  taved  to  the  public. 
In  place  of  butinett  being  on  the  increase 
in  the  court  of  exchequer  in  Scotland  for 
a  period  of  10  yeart,  it  would  be  found  to 
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hare  dimiDished  ;  from  1815  Co  1817  ft  re- 
gularly diminiBhed  from  llf>  causes  to  73 ; 
although  the  mimber  of  those  tried  at 
bar  had  somewhat  increased.  But  on  an 
average*  if  the  general  list  of  causes  was 
not  stationary,  it  had  certainly  not  in- 
creased. With  respect  to  Ireland,  it  did 
not  seem  to  be  made  any  question  of  now 
tliat  great  abuses  existed  there;  and  if 
the  Hoase  looked  at  the  last  report  rela- 
tive to  ^uses  connected  with  certain 
offices  aader  the  judges  in  that  country, 
tfaey  would  find  abuses  detailed  of  a  nion« 
strous  nature.  At  a  future  day  he  should 
move  the  consideration  of  that  report ;  for 
where  so  much  criminality  was  proved,  it 
was  not  sufficient  to  provide  omy  for  the 
fiitare»  but  he  shoula  suffgest  that  they 
slioald  look  at  the  peat  He  should  cer- 
tainly support  the  resolution  proposed  by 
liii  noble  iiiend. 

Lord  CatiUrtagh  wished  shortly  to 
atatethe  reasons  which  induced  him  to 
wota  aninst  the. noble  lord's  motion.  A 
veport  oavtng  been  made  by  the  commis- 
aioners  appointed  by  parliament,  that  re* 
port  was  memd  to  the  consideration  of 
tbe  diief  judges  of  Scotland,  who  gave  it 
88  tbeir  deci&d  opinion,  for  which  opinion 
the  grounds  were  distinctly  stated,  that 
the  establisfament  of  the  court  of  exche- 
quer ojHgbt  to  be  kept  in  its  full  state;  and 
now  the  noble  lord  called  upon  the  House 
without  previous  inquiry,  without  any  evi« 
dence,  and  without  suggesting  any  facts 
on  his  own  authority^  to  come  to  the  con- 
dusioD  that  the  constitution  of  the  court 
of  exdieqoer  in  Scotbmd  ought  to  be 
changed—that  that  constitution  for  ages 
bad  been  faulty — and  that  the  decision  of 
certain  comnussioners  ought  to  be  pre- 
lernd  to  tbe  deliberate  judgment  of  the 
learned  heads  of  all  the  di&rent  courts. 
Before  he  stated  the  reasons  why  he  couJd 
not  join  in  opinion  with  the  noble  lord, 
lye  must  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words 
(and  few  they  should  be,  as  he  was  not 
desiroas  of  diverting  the  attention  of 
members  to  any  by-battle)  on  the  con- 
duct and  motives  of  government*  He  did 
not  complain  of  ibe  hon.  baronet  for 
watching  over  the  report,  and  protecting 
it  with  a  sort  of  paternal  solicitude;  nor 
aboold  he  object  to  the  introduction  by  bun 
of  any  direct  motion  of  censure  upon  mi- 
nisters if  he  thought  they  had  deserved  it; 
but  he  begged  the  hon.  liaronet  to  observe, 
thatifhesupposed  that,  in  tiroes  like  thq  pre- 
sent, ministers  had  any  other  object  in  view 
than  to  redress  and  reform  actual  abuses^ 


either  in  this  or  In  any  other  court,  he 
imputed  to  them  motives  from  which  they 
were  repelled,  ^not  only  by  every  sense  of 
public  duty,  but  by  every  consideration  of 
private  interest.  He  had  charged  go- 
vernment with  looking  only  to  patronsge, 
with  a  desire  to  keep  up  all  the  influence 
of  the  Grown,  as  if  virtue  and  purity  were 
only  to  be  found  on  his  side  of  the  House. 
The  noble  lord  also  (who  had  so  often 
made  the  mode  of  voting  in  Lanarkshire  a 
test  of  political  morality,  not  only  in  Scot- 
land but  in  England)  had  that  ni^ht  ar- 
gued as  if  the  only  object  which  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  liad  in  view  was  the  pa- 
tronage of  office.  Surely  these  sweeping 
assertions  tended  rather  to  weaken  than 
to  support  a  good  casci  for  scarcely  the 
most  bigotted  antagonist  of  government 
could  be  brought  to  believe  that,  in  this 
as  in  other  instances  they  had  sacrificed 
the  public  interest  to  some  paltry  views 
of  power  and  patronage.  However,  this 
sort  of  reasoning  was  not  at  all  new  to  Che 
side  of  the  House  on  which  the  noble  lord 
was  in  the  habit  of  sitting.  Above  all,  it 
was  most  useful  in  anew  parliament, when 
an  endeavour  was  to  be  made  in  the  outset 
to  persuade  the  inexperienced  that  public 
virtue  and  public  principle  were  monopo- 
lised by  the  antagonists  rather  than  by 
the  friends  of  ministers.  He  did  not  mean 
to  follow  the  example  thus  set— the  chair 
would  interpose  if  he  attempted  to  impute 
improper  motives  to  the  gentlemen  who 
opposed  the  proposition  now  under  consi- 
deration; but  It  was  undoubtedly  true 
that  such  assertions  were  calculated  to 
produce  a  vulgar  impression :  thouph,  if 
young  members  would  refer  to  history 
they  would  find  that  improper  motives 
quite  as  often  influenced  those  who  at- 
tacked the  government  as  those  who  sup- 
ported it.  Repelling,  therefore,  such  im- 
putations with  becoming  indignation,  he 
would  proceed  to  the  point  at  issue.  Al- 
though he  was  not  one  of  those  who  voted 
for  the  appointment  of  the  commissioners 
in  question,  he  agreed  with  the  boo. 
baronet,  that  after  they  had  been  ap- 
pointed, it  was  fit  if  necessary  to  afford 
them  pcotection  in  the  discharge  of  their 
important  duties.  True  it  was  that  cer- 
tain abuses  had  been  detected  by  them ; 
but  abuses  which  the  hon.  baronet;  when 
he  moved  for  their  appointment,  had  not 
referred  to*  He  did  not  blame  them  for 
travelling,   as  they  had  done  to  various 

I'  matters ;  if  diey  thought  that  the  business 
of  the  court  of  exchequer  could  N  con« 
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ducted  by  four  as  well  as  by  five  judges^ 
they  might  very  properly  call  the  atten« 
tion  of  parliameot  to  it ;  but  if  it  bad  been 
the  purpose  of  the  House  to  authorise 
them  to  examiDO  into  the  constitation  of 
the  courts  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  into  the 
mere  details  of  fees,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  individuals  of  a  different 
class  would  have  been  more  properly  no- 
minated to  such  high,  important,  and  ex- 
tensive functions.  He  believed  that  the 
present  was  the  first  occasion  on  which 
the  House  bad  been  reqoired  to  af- 
finoy  not  the  report  of  a  deputation  of  its 
own  body,  but  tne  mere  dictum  of  four  out 
of  five  gentlemen  in  no  way  connected 
with  parliament.  The  weight  of  opinion 
was  unquestionably  in  favour  of  five  in* 
stead  of  four  judges  of  the  exchequers 
but  if  the  noble  lord  were  prepared  with 
the  evidence  of  facts  to  maintain  his 
proposition—if  he  were  able  to  prove  that 
four  were  better  than  five,  he  fiord  Cas-> 
tiereagh)  could  only  say  that  ne  would 
afibrd  every  facility  for  prosecuting  the 
inquiry.  He  could  not  agree  to  the  pre- 
sent motion ;  on  the  contrary,  he  should 
move  the  previous  question  upon  it ;  but 
if  the  noble  lord  thought  that  he.  could, 
by  satisfactory  evidence,  prove  the  pro- 
position propounded  by  the  commission 
m  its  report,  he  would  afford  the  noble 
lord  every  facility  for  that  purpose,  and 
would  consent  on  a  future  evening  to  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  that  House 
to  inquire  into  the  subject.  And  with 
regard  to  the  members  of  it,  he  would 
only  require  that  fair  decree  of  oommuni* 
cation  which  had  taken  place  regarding  the 
royal  burghs  of  Scotland.  With  the  lights 
he  at  present  enjoyed,  the  weight  of  testis 
mony.  was  in  mvi)ur  of  what  had  been 
done ;  and  with  regard  to  the  report  of 
the  commissioners,  the  House  would  not 
forget  that  those  commissioners  gave  their 
opinion  with  very  considerable  doubt*— 
they  did  not  state  it  as  a  peremptory  pro- 
position,  but  as  a  cautious  suggestion. 
The  noble  lord,  in  allusion  to  this  past  of 
the  subject,  fhad  endeavoured  to  set  at 
nought  the  authority  of  the  only  coounis* 
sioncr  -whose  judicial  experience  -  would 
be  to  enable  him  to  arrive  at  a  safe  conclu* 
sion.  He  had  not  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing sir  Iley  Campbell ;  but  he  understood 
that  he  was  eminently  qualified,  and  com- 
petent to  decide  upon  this  point,  inde- 
pendent of  the  matters  of  fees  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  was  es- 
pecially   directed.      He    must    protest' 


against  the  anode  In  wkiph  the  quearien 
had  been  argued ;  the  neUe  kifd  seemed 
to  thmk  that  he  had  made  out  a  good 
case  ill  favour  of  four  bavons,  if  be  could 
show  that  even  once  the  business  of  the 
court  had  been  transacted  without  the 
presence  of  the  fifth;  and  becauae  he 
found  that  one  ministerial  officer  waa  a 
poet,  he  jumped  at  tlie  coadusiea  that  all 
the  offices  coald  be  discharged  as  well  by 
poets  as  by  lavyers.  In  this  manner  it 
was  impossible  to  say  what  office  migiis 
not  be  abolished.  It  was  in  every  one'a 
recollection  that  that  most  distingtusbed 
luminary  of  the  law,  in  modem  timeat 
lord  Mansfield,  had,  in  consequence  of  i 
vere  indisposition,  been  absent  from 
high  official  duties  for  acoDsidetabletime; 
would  it  therefore  have  been  fair  to  argno 
that  tlie  business  could  at  well  be  effected 
by  the  three  puisne  judges,  and  thilt  the 
office  of  chief  justice  of  the  court  of 
King's  Bench  might  be  dispensed  with  al* 
together?  This  would  be  retreackmflDl 
and  economy  whh  a  vengeance.  When 
the  oommiBsioners  entertained  an  opinion 
that  four  barons  only  were  required-,  they 
ought  surely  to  have  gone  a  step  further 
— ^they  owed  it  to  thcmsdves,  at  least,  to 
have  examined  the  heads  of  the  diffiarent 
courts,  before  they  pot  forth  their  duimm 
which  could  only  have  the  effect  of  em- 
barrassing and  fettering  the  government. 
As  to  the  quantum  of  business,  he  ad- 
mitted that  it  might  be  greater  in  £o^« 
land  than  in  Scotland,  but  this  did  notshow 
that  the  constitution  of  the  two  oourta 
ought  to  be  the  same,  for  the  cases  were 
not  analogous.  The  court  here  was  subject 
to  writs  of  error,  and  its  jurisdiction  waa 
amenable  to  other  tribunals,  but  in  Scot- 
land its  duties  were  not  only  triple,  but 
superior  end  beyond  the  power  of  appeal 
and  revision.  And  here  his  lordship 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  say,  that  of  all 
economies  abhorrent  to  commcm  aense, 
that  was  the  most  absurd  which  r^arded 
the  bench— to  secure  the  pure  administra- 
tion of  justice,  was  always  tlie  beat  eco* 
noiny.  The  question  now  was,  whether 
the  country  should  save  2,000/.  or  whe- 
ther it  should  have  a  court  adequately 
constituted  for  the  protection  of  therighta 
and  property  of  the  subject?  It  was 
really  ludicrous  to  argue,  that  because 
only  four  judges  were  found  necessary  in 
England,  that  Scotland  ought  therefore 
to  have  no  more.  Still  he  was  prepared 
to  meet  tlie  noble  lord  more  than  half  w^f, 
by  consenting  to  the  afi^Huntment  at  a 
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iWtofe  dty  ef  a  cmniaittBe  of  the  HoiiBe 
of  Coainona  to  iBvesttgate  tbe  Bufajeot; 
Muk  if,  after  dot  inqoiryy  it  sfaouikl  appear 
that  ike  coramissionefs  were  rights  lis 
should  be  readj  to  follow  their  reeooif 
raeadatioB-^-he  did  not  mean  in  thii  part 
ticular  case*  nor  with  reference  to  this 
particniar  appeintment*  Upon  ^at  he 
was  ool  prepared  with  an  opinion.  He 
had  anticipated  the  cheefs  with  whidi 
thtt  ebaerration  was  received  by  the  other 
side  of  tbe  House.  They  were  never  so 
happy  as  when  they  had  ffot  seme  paltry 
thousand  pounds  to  peck  at ;  as  aoon  as 
they  had  hold  of  a  particular  sum,  how 
they  rejoiced  in  thw  supposed  advantage 
undl  the  neoessity  ef  its  naymeot  was 
shown,  and  then  they  endeavoured  to 
overcome  armnent  by  damonr!  No 
one  regretted  more  sfaicerely  than  he  did 
the  present  distressed  condition  of  our 
msnufiietoperay  but  the  constituents  of  the 
noble  lord  were  a  Kttle  too  enlightened  to 
be  peraoaded  even  by  bim^  that  a  poor  thou« 
aand  pounds  would  make  a  serious  difier*^ 
eooe  in  their  condition.  It  was  unfair  to 
aaserty  becaose  tbe  fifth  baron  might  be  in 
donnexioa  with  some  individual  in  power, 
t-bat  the  appointment  was  made  from  mo« 
tives  of  favouritism ;  the  present  venerated 
chief  baron  would  never  have  prostituted 
his  great  name  and  reputation  to  sanction 
such  an  appointment,  if  he  had  qot 
thought  the  individual  mevitoriousi  and 
the  offipe  indispensable.  The  person  so 
appointed,  sir  P.  Murrav,  had,  wtththe  ex** 
ceptioo  of  a  sincle  twelvemonth,  been  for 
19  or  20  years  m  the  active  disoharge  of 
the  duties  of  tbe  office  of  king's  remem- 
brancer,  and  was  known  to  be  eminently 
qualified  for  his  new  situation.  As  to  the 
Assertion  of  the  noble  lord  that  the  busi<* 
ROSS  of  tbe  court  of  Exchequer,  as  a 
board  of  treasury  was  done  by  a  deputy, 
tbe  same  observation  might  be  made  with 
referenoe  to  several  other  very  important 
boarde  of  conivoL  He  confessed  his  sur- 
prise at  tbe  way  in  which  the  noble  lord 
had  spoken  with  reference  to  the  subject 
of  distresses  and  discontent  In  Scodand. 
Tbe  nobie  lord  had  said  that,  if  this  ap« 
poinlaieat  were  persevered  In,  the  oonse- 
qHODoes  naght  be  most  hazardous,  if  not 
uital;  but  did  the  noble  lord  seriously 
■sean  to  be  understood  that  the  sum  of 
1 ,000/.  would  make  all  the  difpsreni^e  be- 
tween practical  allegianee  and  open  re- 
bellion  in  Scotland  ?  If  so,  then  indeed 
thia  amount  was  of  the  utmost  oense- 
^oenoe.      He    (lord   Casllereagb)    had 


every  reqtect  for  oommisaion^s  and  their 
reports ;  but  be  could  not  help  remarking 
that  if'  their  suffgestions  were  held  eonolu*^ 
aire  and  man^ory^v^if  they  were  to  be 
erected  into  judgef  ip  supreme  witbout 
appeaUf^t  would  throw  the  whole  organic 
aatioa  and  adminintration  of  the  country 
into  irremediable  confusion.  In  the  time 
of  lord  Hardwioke,  it  was  well  known 
that  a  commission  had  been  issued  to  in- 
quire into  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  but  ft 
was  well  known  that  tbe  decisions  of  the 
oonmissionera  were  not  fiqal,  and  that  thc( 
ohapoellor  himaelf  had  drawn  the  votumi* 
nous  decree  by  which  the  report  was  car* 
ned  into  effect.  In  this  instance,  lord 
Sidmooth  had  adopted  the  only  course  he 
oould  with  propriety  follow;  of  personal 
nsotives  be  could  not  be  suspected  ^  ho 
had  referred  to  the  highest  law  authofitiea, 
and  they  were  unanimous  in  favour  of 
maintaining  the  ancient  constitution  of 
the  court.  Under  suob  circumstances^ 
what  would  have  been  said  if  he  had  not 
acted  as  he  bad  don«— if  h^  bad  not 
obeyed  the  decision  of  the  most  compe- 
tent persons,  but,  fotting  the  venerable 
constitution  of  the  court  of  Exohequer  at 
defiance^  had  hung  im  the  four  remaining 
judges  in  a  now  and  fantastical  condition. 
By  tbe  step  that  had  been  thus  taken  the 
question  was  by  no  means  placed  beyond 
tbe  reach  of  parliament ;  and,  as  he  had 
before  observed,  he  was  prepared  to  meet 
the  noble  lord  more  than  half  way.  In 
the  abstract,  it  might  be  better  to  pay 
four  than  five  barons ;  but  without  evi- 
denqe  the  House  would  not  decide  the 
subject  on  a  bare  assertion  in  a  succinct, 
short,  and  dogmatic  report.  Under  all 
these  circumstances,  he  could  not  consent 
to  me^t  the  proposition  in  any  other  way 
than  by  moving  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Tierrny  said,  that  he  never  had  en- 
tertained a  doubt  that  this  was  one  of  the 
motions  which  ministers  would  meet  by 
the  previous  question.  What  course  had 
the  nobie  lord  pursued?  He  had  endea- 
voured to  maice  people  believe  that 
ministers  were  a  set  of  >ery  ill-used 
centlemen,  and  giving  the  reid  point 
m  dispute  the  go-by,  he  had  maintdned, 
that  nis  noble  friend  had  introduced  a 
new  fangled,  or  to  use  his  lordship's 
own  mo$t  happily  apfdied  epithet,  a  fan- 
tastical proposition.  His  lorddiip  had 
warned  the  new  members  to  be  on  their 
guard,  for  if  they  voted  with  opposition 
they  might  get  into  great  dificulties.  If 
tbey  suppoited  th^  noble  lardi  they  had 
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■eoB  enough  of  him  to-night  to  Icnow  that 
tbey  would  be  in  most  immediate  peril,  for 
BOtning  coald  be  more  unntiafactory  and 
lighting  to  the  whole  country,  to  the 
whole  distressed  population,  than  the 
node  in  which  the  noble  lord  had  dealt 
with  this  important  question.  Opposition 
had  often  been  accused  of  being  in- 
credulous, of  beins  unwilling  to  put  faith 
in  the  professions  of  economy  by  ministers : 
so  help  him  God,  he,  for  one,  did  not  be- 
lieve them:  without  imputing  any  im* 
proper  motiTest  he  did  not  believe  that 
veal  jpraotical  economy  was  to  be  hoped 
for  mm  ^em.  If  a  proposition  were 
brought  forward  for  some  general  financial 
reform,  ^en  the  cry  on  the  other  side 
was,  that  the  whole  mbric  of  the  state  was 
about  to  be  o?enet;  and  if  a  particular 
practical  retrenchment  were  suggested, 
the  cry  was,  **  What  a  fuss  you  are 
isaking  about  nothing— -what  a  noise 
about  one  or  two  thousand  pounds !''  In 
fiict,  if  ministers  were  credited,  they  were 
the  only  proper  judges  of  what  public 
money  should  be  spent,  and  who  ought  to 
spend  it.  It  was  impossible  for  them  to 
be  economical— 4hey  were  obliged  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  patronage  and  influence  for 
their  support— they  existed  iipon  it— it 
was  the  foundation  of  all  their  hopes,  and 
they  could  not  lose  even  the  thira  part  of 
a  fifth  baron  of  the  exchequer,  without 
some  risk  to  their  stability.  They  had  no 
other  chance  of  maintaining  themselves 
in  their  places  but  by  bolstering  them- 
selves up  with  all  kinds  of  nensions,  sala- 
ries, and  emoluments,  for  wnich  the  peo- 
ple paid  a  great  deal,  and  received  no- 
thing. Not  very  long  since  the  abolition 
of  the  offices  of  two  junior  lords  of  the  ad- 
miralty was  moved— <<  No— it  is  a  pitiful 
coacern,afew  paltry  thousands  a*year,  and, 
above  all,  it  breaks  in  upon  the  establish- 
ment.'* Thus  the  establishment  was  the 
strone  hold,  behind  which  ministers  en- 
trenched themselves.  If  any  body  spoke 
of  removing  the  third  secretary  of  state, 
or  of  abolishing  the  secretary  at  war,  the 
cry  was  the  same— <<  it  breaks  in  upon 
the  establishment  :**  it  was  very  easy  to 
call  the  establishment  the  constitution, 
and  then  woe  to  the  man  who  lifted  his 
unhallowed  hand  against  it!  The  noble 
lord  had  dertainly  made  a  very  subtle 
speech— it  possessed  all  his  wonted  cir- 
cuitous ingenuity,  and  the  result  must 
have  satisfied  the  House,  that  if  the  noble 
lord's  health  had  recently  suffered,  his 
parliamoptary  dexterity  was  as  great  as 


ever.  The  question  lay  in  a  very  narrow 
compass ;  he  would  just  retrace  the  steps 
by  which  it  had  now  arrived  in  the 
House.  Six  yesrs  ago,  his  hon.  friend, 
the  member  for  Waterford,  moved  for  the 
appointment  of  commissioners  ^*  to  inquire 
into  the  duties,  salaries,  fees,  and  emolu- 
ments of  the  several  officers,  clerks,  and 
ministers  of  justice  of  the  courts  in 
Scotland.**  He  entreated  the  House  to 
remark  the  introduction  of  the  word 
^*  duties,"  for  that  of  itself  replied  to  a 

S*eat  part  of  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord, 
very  resistance  was  made  to  die  propo- 
sition ;  but  it  was  carried  by  the  vote  of 
a  late  master  in  Chancery,  who  consden- 
tiovsly,  though  unexpectedly,  supported 
the  inquiry.    Seven  months  then  elapsed 
before  the  commissioners  were  appointed; 
and  then  it  seemed  to  be  determined  that 
they  should  be  of  no  service,    llie  noble 
lord  had  cautioned  young  members  not  to 
be  taken  unawares;  but  one  yotmg  mem- 
ber on  the  treasury  bench  (young  as  a 
member,  but  old  in  experience),  the  lord 
advocate,  must  have  been  taken  bv.  sur- 
prise when  the  noble  lord  asserted  that  he 
wanted   farther  information.    The  lord 
advocate  had  come  down  to  the  House 
like  a  true  Scotchman,  that  was,  like  an 
honest  man,    and   had  maintained  that 
nothing  could  induce  him  to  think  the 
appointment  of  a  fifth  baron  wrong — ^five 
was  the  true,  orthodox,  infallible  number 
in  Scotland:   and  that  no  change  was 
wanted,  and  no  inquiry  to  produce  one. 
But  the  noble  lord  wanted  a  committee ; 
and  why  did  he  not   propose  it  a  few- 
months  ago?    Then  it  might  have  been 
of  some  utility ;  then  all  men  were  per- 
haps not  decided  upon  the  question ;  but 
what  was  the  conduct  of  the  noble  lord  ? 
First,  he  makes  the  appointment — then  he 
justifies  it— and,  thirdly,  he  requires   a 
committee  to  ascertain  whether  it  was 
right  or  wrong.    It  was  very  well  for 
the   noble   lord    to     warn    all^  simple 
country  gentlemen  anunst  placing  im- 
plicit  confidence  in  Uie  antagonists    of 
ministers;   but  he  (Mr.  Tiemey)  would 
ask    them,   and   others   of    more   ex- 
perience, if  they  ever  saw  in   town  or 
country,  a  juggler  of  more  art  and  dex> 
terity?    Still,    though    the   noble   lord 
wanted   a   committee,    he   thought   no 
further   inquiry  was  necessary,  and  he 
(Mr.  Tiemey;  thought  so  too,  but  for 
a  diffisrent  reason :   he  was  satii^ed  with 
the  report  of  the  commissioners.    The 
noble  lord  in  one  part  of  his  speech  had 
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termed  the  report  *<  dogmatical ;"  and  in 
anotber,  witli  his  accustomed  acuteness, 
he  had  found  out  that  it  was  uncertain 
and  dubious  in  his  phraseology*  In  what 
respect  were  these  words  dubious  or  un- 
certain—*' With  the  exception  of  one  of 
our  number,  we  concur  in  thinking  that 
five  barons  are  more  than  necessary,  «nd 
that  the  business  of  the  exchequer  might 
be  conducted  with  equal  advantage  by 
four.'.'  Where  was  the  ambiguity,  or  was 
an^  country  gentleman  quite  so  raw  as  to 
thmk  that  in  those  terms  there  was  any  thing 
doubtful  ?  Next,  who  were  the  commis* 
sioners  ?  Some  of  the  new  members,  who 
did  not  know  the  noble  lord,  would  really 
have  supposed  that  they  had  been  selected 
by  the  opposition  side  of  the  House;  but, 
in  truth,  though  abused  and  maligned, 
they  bad  been  named  by  the  noble  lord 
himself.  Unquestionably  they  were  men 
entitled  to  every  respect,  from  their  know- 
ledge and  integrity;  and  much  as  the 
noble  lord  had  said  about  the  Scotch  Ex- 
chequer being  a  triple  court,  without  ap- 


it  ap- 
,  the 


peal,  and  with  superior  jurisdiction,  the 
real  and  only  question  was,  whether  there 
was  more  business  than  four  barons  could 
execute  ?  That  point  the  commissioners 
fully  investigated,  and  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Sir  Iley  Campbell,  they  were 
of  opinion  that  Cour  were  enough.  **  But," 
cried  the  noble  lord,  *'  look  at  the  report 
of  the  judges,  the  heads  of  the  courts,  to 
the  contrary — ^they  are  the  only  persons 
competent  to  decioe.'*  If  it  had  been  an 
abetruse  question  of  Scotch  law,  he  (Mr. 
Tiemey)  admitted  that  the  judges  ought 
to  be  heard  in   preference  to  ordinary 

Eractitioners;  but  what  the  commissioners 
ad  decided  required  no  deep  reading-* 
no  nicety  or  subtilty  of  reasoning— it  was 
mereJj  whether  the  technical  proceedings 
of  the  court  could  or  could  not  be  con-' 
ducted  by  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of 
barons.     Recollecting   how  favourite  a 
number  five  appeared  to  be  in  Scotland, 
and  what  infinite  mischiefs  might  result 
from  reducing  it  to  four,  it  was  somewhat 
odd  that  the  lord-advocate  should  have 
consulted  the  opinions  of  only  four  heads 
of  courts.    With  stiJl  greater  singularity 
he  had  actually  appealed  from  the  magic 
and  mysterious  five  to  dangerous  and  neg- 
lected four,  and  now  set  up  the  opinion  of 
four  Judges  against  the  decision  of  five 
commissioners !    If  it  were  a  fit  question 
Tor  the  judges,  why  was  it  not  put  into 
their  hands  in. the  first  instance?     The 
lord-advocate  said,  that  the  act  of  Ann 


recognized  five  barons ;  but  was  there  no 
difference  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  ?^  At  the  period  of  the  Union,  re- 
collecting how  it  had  in  some  degree  been 
forced  upon  Scotland,  it  might  not  have 
been  prudent  to  abridse  what  night,  per- 
haps, have  been  considered  by  the  natives 
an  advantage  or  privilege,  but  whi<^  they 
now  well  knew  how  to  look  upon  in  its 
true  light.  Besides,  was  this  the  hour 
when  the  act  of  Union  was  to  be  pleaded 
in  bar  of  retrenchment  and  political 
economy  i  The  noble  lord  had  said,  lei 
the  question  be  tried ;  but  the  question 
had  been  tried ;  commissioners  had  already 
^iven  an  opinion  upon  it ;  but  it  was  not 
intended  by  the  present  motion  to  rest 
here,  for  it  was  further  to  inquire  into  the 
grounds  of  the  appointment.  It  was  too 
much  to  have  it  said,  that  when  the  whole 
country  were  looking  out  for  the  economy 
and  retrenchment  which  had  been  so 
loudly  proclaimed— 'it  was  too  bad,  after 
the  minister's  own  officers  had  declared 
this  office  unnecessary,  to  brin^  it  forward 
as  one  which  ought  to  be  continued.  But, 
if  the  office  was  actually  as  necessary  as  it 
had  been  alleged  to  be,  why  had  it  not 
been  continued  to  Mr.  Baron  Adam  ?— or 
why  was  not  sir  P.  Murray  appointed  at 
first  to  it?  If  there  was  anv  doubt  on 
the  subject,  why  not  wait  until  the  House 
had  decided  I  Sir  P.  Murray  had  in  the 
first  instance  been  passed  by,  and  another 
appointed  to  that  necessary  situation. 
Why,  if  the  office  was  so  necessary,  had 
he  not  been  permanently  appointed*  in  the 
first  instance  I  But,  from  tne  whole  of  the 
circumstances,  he  would  ask  if  it  was 
not  evident  that  this  was  a  plain, 
downright,  unequivocal  job  ?  If  the  noble 
lord  had  for  a  moment  attended  to  his 
former  professions  of  economy,  he  him- 
self would  have  thought  so.  The  number 
of  five  seemed  to  have  greatly  pleased  the 
high  authorities  in  Scotland ;  but  it  was 
found  that  in  all  our  courts  here  the  even 
number  of  four  waaf  sufficient.  And  could 
it  be  said  'that  such  nice  questions  were 
argued  in  the  exchequer  court  of  Scot- 
land, that  a  right  decision  could  not  be 
come  to  with  four  judges  ?  Yet,  if  that 
were  necessary,  what  could  be  more  easy 
than  to  have  come  to  the  House,  and 
brought  in  a  bill  for  the  appointment  of  a 
fifth  judge  ?  That,  however,  was  not  the 
question  with  the  noble  lord.  The  battle 
was  not,  that  this  appointment  of  2,000/« 
a  year  should  be  spared;  but  the  real 
battle  was,  that  no  retrenchment  or  eoo- 
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ttomy  shotild  m  all  be  jpraoiMed.  The 
noble  lord  Baid»  that  a  committee  might 
inqbire  into  it.  But  coold  any  man  con- 
cette  that,  after  witnesses  were  sent  for  to 
Scotland  and  examined,  any  thing  could 
be  done  on  this  subject  in  the  present  ses- 
aton  ?  or  #onld  any  man  of  common  sense 
bdiev«  that  the  whole  proposition  of  the 
noble  lord  was  not  made  for  the  pur* 

BMO  of  giving  the  questioti  the  go-by  ? 
ut  the  commisdoners,  !t  ^ould  seem, 
had  made  a  report  embamssing  to  go^ 
iremmenti  and  their  suggestion  was  to  be 
aet  uide.  The  fact  was,  ministers  dared 
not  refUse  the  appointment  of  sir  P. 
Morray :  he  did  not  intend  by  any  means 
to  disparage  the  qualifications  of  that  gen- 
tleman, but  ministers  were  afHiid  to  refuse 
hfa  appointment.  They  well  knew,  that 
if  they  had  done  so  they  would  have  lost 
lome  votes  in  that  House.  He  had  heard 
of  a  member  in  the  Irish  House  of  Parlia* 
tnebt  who  backed  an  application  to  the 
treasury  by  sayine  •*  there  are  seven  of 
us."  He  did  not  Icnow  bow  many  there 
were  **  of  us''  in  Scotland ;  but  lie  be- 
lieved it  would  be  found  that  the  concur- 
rence of  the  noble  lord  had  been  obtained 
upon  some  such  principle.  He  imputed 
no  blame  to  the  noble  lord  individually ; 
it  was  part  of  the  system.  It  might  have 
been  said,  '*  What  right  have  you  to  in-^ 
terfere  with  what  we  do  in  Scotland? 
This  is  my  department ;  I  do  not  interfere 
with  the  Aamiralty,  or  the  Treasury, 
in  their  appointments,  and  you  should 
not  interfere  with  mine."  This,  he  sup* 
posed,  was  the  langusge  held  out;  end 
he  was  satisfied,  if  the  noble  lord  had 
been  left  to  himself,  he  would  not  have 
supported  such  an  appointitient  as  the 
present.  But  after  whet  had  passed  be* 
fore  them— after  what  they  had  heard 
firom  the  commissioners  —  would  the 
House  consent  to  such  a  measure  ?  They 
were  told  to  wait  for  inquiry.  What  was 
the  use  of  inquiry  ndw  ?  They  had  ^ot 
all  the  opinions  upon  the  subjeet  that 
might  be  expected.  They  had  the  opi^ 
nions  of  the  chief  justice— >they  had  those 
of  the  commissioners^  and,  if  those  com- 
missioners were  properly  appointed  at 
first,  what  farther  inquiry  was  necessary  ? 
Let  the  House,  however,  look  at  the  opi- 
nions of  some  of  those  who  concurred  in 
this  appointment.  Let  them  consider 
their  experience  apd  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  There  was  one,  the  present 
chief  baron  of  Scotland,  who  haa  lately 
been  an  ornament  to  that  House.    From 


that  distingutsbed  individual  he  had  fre* 
fluently  had  the  misfortune  to  dtfibr, 
though  without  any  diminution  of  respect. 
But  if  ever  there  was  an  occasion  in 
which  be  should  with  less  regret  be  in- 
clined to  differ  from  him,  it  certainly 
would  be  on  a  subject  upon  which  his 
mind  had  not  been  conversant.  Such 
then  was  the  case  with  sir  Samuel  Shep- 
herd, as  the  House  knew  he  bad  not  held 
his  present  situation  for  any  considerable 
portion  of  time,  and  it  was  rather  too 
tnucli  when  his  authority  was  wanted  thus 
to  convert  the  scholar  into  the  master. 
Sir  Samuel  Shepherd  was  one  of  the  best- 
natured  men  living.  He  might  have  been 
told  that  it  WBB  the  opinion  of  the  lord 
advocate  that  they  ought  to  have  five 
judges,  **  and  you,  sir  Samuel,  what  say 
jou  V*  From  mere  good  nature,  he  na- 
turally would  say,  **  Come,  by  all  means 
let  us  have  fiye."  The  Scotch  gentle- 
men were  of  a  nmilar  opinion,  and 
little  was  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  sir 
Samuel  joined  in  the  shout  of  **  Five  for 
ever !  Five  for  ever  !**  On  the  one  side,  was 
an  opinion  without  inquiry ;  on  the  other, 
the  opinion  had  been  given  as  the  revolt 
Of  inquiry,  and  was,  that  the  appointment 
should  not  be  made.  The  noble  lord  had 
admitted  Uie  facts  stated  in  the  present 
motion— he  could  not  deny  them— but  he 
bad  denied  their  inference ;  and  what  waa 
that  inlbrence?  He  (Mr.  Tiemey)  would 
tay,  that  an  opinion  having  been  given 
on  both  sides,  the  inference  ought  to  be 
in  favour  of  the  country.  The  country 
had  a  right  to  expect  that  the  opinion  ef 
commissioners,  whom  they  had  paid  fof 
the  purpose  of  Inquiry,  should  #t  least 
have  some  weight  when  they  recommended 
retrenchment.  But  this  was  not  the  caae. 
It  was  not  merdy  the  question,  that  lite 
thousand  or  two  thousand  a  year  should 
be  given  up»  but  whether  any  thing  in  the 
shape  of  economy  should  be  allowed* 
The  chiefs  of  the  several  courts,  it  waa 
said,  had  given  their  opinion  in  favour  of 
the  additional  baron.  But  they  were  not 
the  best  juc^es ;  and,  until  he  saw  eooie 
grounds  for  the  assertion,  that  the  re- 
commendation of  the  commissioners  ought 
not  to  be  carried  into  efiect,  he  could  not, 
by  bis  vote,  support  any  appointment  con* 
trary  to  that  recommendation.  The 
noble  lord,  however,  had  got  another  ar« 
gument  in  its  fevour,  and  had  asked, 
what  would  become  of  sir  Patrick  Mur- 
ray ?  Was  he  to  lose  the  situation  which 
he  had  been  appointed  to  ibr  life  i   Ho 
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(lord  Castlereagh)  would  have  them  wait 
till  the  next  time  of  appointmeot  for  this 
saving ;  and  he  had  added  that  the  office 
of  chief  remembrancer — one  of  1,000/.  a 
year,  which  sir  Patrick  Murray  held-* 
would  fall  in.  But  the  House  had  a  rif^ht 
to  expect  the  reduction  of  both.  The 
office  of  chief  remembrancer  would  have 
been  discontinued  at  sir  Patrick  Murray's 
death;  and,  instead  of  gaining  a  thousand 
pounds  by  this  appointment,  as  the  noble 
ford  would  infer,  the  House  had  a  right 
to  expect  the  saving  of  3,000/.  In  con- 
clusion, he  contended  that  the  appoint* 
ment  could  be  considered  in.no  other  light 
than  as  a  job.  .The  House  might,  if  they 
pleased,  approve  of  the  plan  of  the  noble 
lord ;  but  he  asked,  could  any  man  in  his 
senses  deny  that  the  object  of  his  proposi- 
tion was,  to  put  off  the  question  for  the 
present?  Some  members  might  be  en- 
trapped by  that  proposition ;  but,  if  they 
were,  and  voted  against  the  present  mo- 
tion, there  was  no  farther  use  of  inquiry 
-—there  was  an  end  of  all  hope  of  eco- 
nomy and  retrenchment. 

Mr.  W.  Dundas  opposed  the  motion, 
and  defended  the  conduct  of  government 
in  the  appointment.  The  commissioners, 
he  observed,  had,  in  four  short  lines, 
without  tiny  reason  assigned,  decided 
aeainst  the  appointment ;  but  the  judges, 
who  had  more  experience  of  the  business 
of  the  court,  and  who  were  men  of  unim- 
peach^le  integrity,  had  approved  of  it, 
and  given  their  reasons  for  that  approval. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  observed,  in  re- 
ference to  what  a  noble  lord  had  said, 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  confine  his  mo- 
tion to  the  one  at  present  before  the 
House. 

The  previous  question  being  put, 
**  That  the  question  be  now  put,*'  the 
House  divided:  Ayes,  177;  Noes,  189: 
Majority  against  lord  Archibald  Hamil- 
ton's motion,  12.— Whilst  the  division  was 
going  on,  lord  Castlereagh  addressed  the 
ministerial  members  in  the  lobby.  He 
begged  them  to  recollect  that  another 
question  remained  to  be  considered  and 
disposed  of,  and  a  division  might  be 
expected  to  take  place  upon  it.  The 
intended  proposition  on  the  other  side 
meant  to  impute  blame  to  minisjters  for 
fillinj^  up  the  vacancy  without  having 
previously  taken  the  sense  of  parliament 
upon  it;  that  imputation  appeared  to 
him  most  unjust;  for  in  his  opinion  it 
was  the  duty  of  government  to  nil  up  the 
office,  and  afterwards  to  submit  the  matter 
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to  parliament,  and  abide  their  decision 
whether  of  approbation  or  of  blame. — 
Lord  a:  Hamilton  next  moved,  «>  That 
the  vacancy  occasioned  in  the  Scotch 
court  of  exchequer  by  Mr.  Baron  Adam  s 
resignation  ought  not  to  have  been  filled 
up  until  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
on  Scotch  courts  had  been  considered  by 
this  House."  Upon  which  the  previous 
question  was  moved.— Mr.  W.  Douglas 
strongly  supported  the  resolution,  de- 
claring the  reluctance  he  felt  at  opposing 
the  government  with  which  he  generally 
voted,  and  always  desired  to  vote,— but, 
he  added,  that  he  had  been  in  Scotland 
lately,  and  could  bear  witness  to  the  uni- 
versal feelings  of  surprise  and  reprehension 
excited  all  over  the  country,  by  the  ex- 
traordinary haste  shown  in  filling  up  the 
vacancy. — Mr.  Brougham  stated  that  the 
concurrence  of  the  four  chiefs  in  recom- 
mending, five  barons  to  be  continued,  me* 
rited  very  little  attention,  because  of 
these  four,  three  were  placed  in  peculiar 
circumstances,  the  chief  baron  having 
only  just  been  appointed,  and  the  lord 
president  being  sir  P.  Murray's  brother- 
in-law.  He  added,  that  in  England  it 
was  a  known  fact,  that  the  equity  side  of 
the  court  of  Exchequer  had  never  been 
equally  divided  since  sir  Robert  Walpole*s 
time.  He  asked,  whether,  in  the  event 
of  any  future  vacancy  of  this  kind  oc- 
curring, it  was  the  intention  of  ministers 
to  fill  it  up  ?  Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that 
in  such  an  event  hi^  majesty's  ministers 
could  not  leave  the  public  service  unpro- 
vided for.  Mr.  Brougham  upon  this, 
gave  notice  that  he  should,  on  Friday  the 
26th  inst.  submit  to  the  House  a  motion 
on  the  filling  up  of  vacancies  in  the  Scotch 
jury  courts.  •—  Mr.  Canning  protested' 
that  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Adam,  and 
subsequent  appointment  of  sir  P.  Murray, 
were  events  wholly  unexpected,  and  not 
in  contemplation  of  the  government  when 
the  bill  respecting  Mr.  A.'s  salary  was 
spoken  of  last  summer.— Lord  A.  Ha- 
milton reminded  the  House  that  he  had 
himself  brought  these  matters  before  them 
last  summer,  in  connexion  with  the  report 
of  the  commissioners,  then  on  the  table, 
though  not  printed.  To  this  no  atiswer 
was  made.  —  The  previous  question, 
•<  That  the  question  be  now  put,"  was  ac- 
cordmgly  put,  and  negatived. 
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Commercial  Di^tubss — Pstit^v 
FROM  BiRMiVGHAM.]  « Lord  Caltbvpe 
rose  to  present  a  petition  irooa  the  mej^** 
chants  and  maQufacturers  of  Birmingbnmsi 
and  observed,  that  its  object  waa  to  ia-> 
duce  their  lordships  to  inquire  inAa  the 
distress  of  which  the  petitioners  complained^ 
and  with  whick  they  were  most  grievovslj 
afflicted.  The  petitioners  were  highly 
respectable  personi^  who  would  not  cone 
forward  with  frivolous  complaints.  They 
did  not  speak  the  language  of  unmanly 
despondency,  but,  conscious  that  the  trade 
andmanufiictures  of  the  country  were  m 
a  state  of  great  depression,  they  were 
anxious  to  see  them  restored  to  their 
wonted  prosperity  and  vigour;  or,  if  there 
existed  any  obstruction  to  that  restoraiion, 
that  its  cause  should  be  ascertained.  Ai* 
though  he  did  not  expect  that  any  suoli 
inquiry  would  remedy  the  distress  o£ 
which  the  petitionera  complained,  he 
thought  the  wrsh  they  expressed  deserved 
the  serious  attention  of  theif  lordships. 
This  petition  ^oke  the  language  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  manufacturing 
ixUerest  of  the  country ;  and  it  appeared 
to  him  that  it  would  be  but  showing  a  &ir 
concession  to  the  opinion  of  suchpersons^ 
and  a  just  sj^mpathv  with  the  existbg 
distressi  if  their  lordships  went  into  an  in- 
quiry, even  though  they  should  expect 
no  advantageous  result  from  it»and  thovjg^ 
they  believed  the  evil  to  be  one  whtds 
ndnitted  of  bo  parH^ofent^  reme^f* 
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On  thMe  grounds  he  was  persuaded  that 
the  coDciKatory  disposition  of  (heir  lord- 
■htpft  woald  induce  them  to  h'sten  to  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioners,  and  that  they 
would  proceed  to  investigate  the  cause  of 
the  commercial  distress,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  v-hether  they  possessed  the 
means  of  relief,  and  whether  the  subject 
was  one  fit  for  legislation.  As  he  had 
reason  to  hope  thai  his  majesty's  ministers 
would  concnr  in  this  view,  he  should  be 
happy  if  they  took  up  the  investigation 
themseltes.  He  had  perfect  confidence 
in  their  intentions^  and  would  be  most 
happy  to  leave  the  subject  entirely  with 
.them.  For  the  present,  therefore,  he 
would  oiake  no  mention  relative  to  this 
petitien,  exoept  that  it  do  lie  on  the 
table. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowney  before  lie 
ofered  any  observations  on  the  subject  of 
the  petition,  wished  to  ask  the  noble  lord 
opposite,  whether  it  was  his  intenlipn  to 
propose  to  refer  it  to  a  committee,  or  to 
propose  any  other  mode  of  inquiry  into  the 
diatress  to  which  it  referred  ? 

The  £arl  of  Zmrpoo/ said,  he  had  no 
objection  to  answer  the  question  of  the 
noble  marquis.  His  noble  friend  had  al- 
luded to  the  supposed  intention  of  insti- 
tating  an  inquiry  in  another  place,  and  it 
Blight  be  a  question  whether  a  simultaneous 
inquiry  on  another  branch  of  the  evil 
complained  of  would  be  advisable.  To 
avcb  a  proceeding,  with  proper  limitations, 
iie  could  have  no  objection  ;  and  were  a 
SBotion  of  that  nature  made  by  flie  noble 
marquis,  or  any  other  of  the  noble  lords 
on  that  side  of  the  House,  he  should  not 
oppose  it,  but  would  take  the  opportunity 
of  stating  what  his  view  and  that  of  his 
nujcsty'a  goternment  on  the  subject  was. 
Thua  &r  he  was  desirous  to  go  to  satisfy 
the  public  anxiety.  IQo  advantage,  he 
was  convinced,  could  be  gained  from  a 
general  investigation,  and  he  was  most 
desirous  that  no  misconception  should 
take  place  on  the  subject.  While  he 
stated  this  much,  he  must  at  the  same 
time  observe,  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
snake  any  proposition  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  government.  He  did  not  think 
that  the  executive  government  ought  to 
con^  down  and  propose  to  institute  an 
inquiry  oa  a  subject  of  this  kind,  unless 
they  were  prepared  with  a  cure,  or  dis- 
tinctly saw  some  remedy  which  it  would 
be  in  dm  power  of  parliament  to  apply* 
A  a  he  had  said,  however,  he  would  make 
objection  to  any.  inquiry  which  might 


be  proposed  by  any  other  nobld  lord, 
provided  it  sbould  be  properly  limited. 
With  regard  to  the  petitioners,  he  wished 
to  bear  testimony  to  what  the  noble  lord 
who  had  presented  the  petition  had  said 
of  the  respectability  of  their  character,  as 
well  aa  to  the  general  good  conduct  of  the 
people  of  Birmingham.  The  great  mass 
of  the  population  of  that  town  had  behaved 
with  a  patience  and  loyalty  which,  when 
they  had  any  cisim  to  make,  must  cer- 
tainly entitle  them  to  every  proper  indul- 
gence on  the  part  of  their  lordships,  and 
particularly  to  the  indulgence  they  now 
asked.— that  of  having  the  opportunity  of 
fully  explaining  the  grievances  of  which 
they  complained,  with  the  view  of  obtain- 
ing a  remedy. 

The  Marquis  of  Latnsdovone  concurred 
in  what^ad  been  said  respecting  the  pe- 
tition, \^ich  he  regarded  as  fully  meritmg 
the  char:.cter  of  the  noble  lord  who  pre- 
sented it,  and  the  noble  earl  opposite  had 
given  it.  In  suitable  language  it  stated 
the  situation  of  the  country  and  of  the 
petitioners ;  it  did  not  attempt  to  point 
out  any  remedy,  but  called  upon  their 
lordships  to  consider  the  subject.  To 
such  an  appeal  he  was  confident  their 
lordships  would  listen.  He  had  hoped 
that  the  noble  earl  opposite  would  have 
thought  proper  to  recommend  the  Insti- 
tuting, cither  in  or  out  of  that  House, 
such  an  inquiry  as  might  lead  at  least  t6 
an  explanntion  of  the  causes  of  the  present 
distress;  and,  if  no  immediate  remedy 
could  be  applied,  to  show  the  grounds  on 
which  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  evil 
the  country  was  now  suffering  ought  to 
be  longer  endured.  Being  satisfied  that 
no  such  inquiry  could  be  usefully  insti- 
tuted, without  the  concurrence  of  the 
executive  government  with  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament,  he  was  most  desirous  that 
the  subject  should  be  taken  up  by  his 
majesty's  ministers ;  but  having  ascer- 
tained that  neither  the  noble  earl  opposite, 
nor  any  of  his  colleagues,  entertained  any 
I  such  intention,  and  understanding  also 
;  that  the  noble  lord  who  presented  the  pe- 
'  tition  did  not  mean  himself  to  call  for  any 
fartlier  proceeding,  he  should  certainly 
consider  it  his  duty  to  submit  to  their 
lordships  a  motion  for  instituting  an  in- 
quiry ;  but  he  could  not  think  it  advisable 
to  propose  such  an  inquiry  upon  that  ex- 
tensive and  complicated  scale  whJoti  an 
investigation  of  the  situation  of  the  country 
in  all  the  branches  of  its  distress  would 
require.    He  was  satisfied  that  the  inquiry 
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would  be  likely  to  pro?e  roost  advaDtage- 
OU8,  if  limited  to  some  practical  points. 
He  should  therefore,  on  some  subsequent 
day,  propose  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  only  the  means  of 
extending  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country. 
He  was  far  from  thinking  that  such  an 
inquiry  as  he  intended  to  propose  would 
be  sufficient  to  relieve  the  executive  go* 
Ternraeot  and  parliament  from  searchmg 
to  the  bottom  the  causes  of  the  other 
evils  under  which  the  country  suffered,  in 
order  to  remove  them,  if  possible,  or  to 
prove  to  his  majesty's  subjects  that  the 
remedy  was  not  in  tneir  power.  He  was 
afraid  his  shoulders  would  not  be  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  bear  the  burthen  of  in- 
Btitutmg  a  more  extensive  inquiry ;  and 
on  that  account,  as  well  as  the  utility  of 
confining  the  investigation  to  a  skgle  ob- 
ject, he  wished  to  limit  it  in  tb^manner 
he  had  stated.  He  should,  on  Friday 
se'nnight,  take  the  opportunity  of  moving 
the  appointment  of  a  committee. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  declared,  that 
to  the  noble  marquis's  motion,  limited  as 
he  meant  to  propose  it,  he  had  no  objec- 
tion. ^  When  the  proposition  for  appoint- 
ing a\:ommittee  should  be  made,  he  would 
state  his  view  of  the  subject,  but  certainly 
not  with  onv  intention  of  opposing  it. 
What  it  might  then  be  proper  to  do  would 
be  a  subject  for  future  consideration.  In 
the  mean  time,  he  should  not  object  to 
the  petition  being  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee. 

Earf  Grosvenor  understood  the  motion 
proposed  to  be  brought  forward  by  the 
noble  marquis  to  be  limited  to  the  manu- 
faciurinjT  interest,  but  he  hoped  that  an 
inquiry  into  the  agricultural  distress  would 
not  be  neglected. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  observed,  that 
the  notice  applied  only  to  foreign  trade. 
He  approved  of  the  limitation  of  the  in- 
quiry ;  but  as,  in  the  observations  he  in- 
tended  to  make  on  the  motion,  he  would 
take  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  our 
trade,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
do  so  without  entering  into  a  considera- 
tion of  the  situation  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  country.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
fully  satisSed  that  there  was  no  necessity 
tor  rendering  the  inquiry  more  extensive 
than  the  noble  marquis  proposed  to  make 
it.  That  noble  lord  had  most  properly 
limited  his  notice  to  a  single  object,  an^ 
it  would  be  for  the  consideration  o£  the 
House  whether  they  would  afterwards  go 
into  any  other  inquiry. 
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The  Marquis  of  Lamdowne  was  aware 
that  his  motion  would  not  prevent  any 
noble  lord  from  proposing  to  extend  the 
powers  of  the  committee,  or  to  institute 
further  investigations;  but  if  any  inquiries 
were  to  be  instituted,  he  thought  it  most 
desirable  that  they  should  be  limited  to 
distinct  points.  He  was  afraid  that,  if 
their  lordships  embarked  in  a  general  in- 
vestigation, a  door  would  be  opened  for 
the  admission  of  every  theory,  and  that 
they  would  finally  be  able  to  come  to  no 
conclusion ;  whereasi  by  confining  the  in- 
quiry to  one  branch  of  the  existing  dis- 
tress, there  was  a  chance  of  attaining  to 
something  like  a  practical  result. 

Earl  Grosvenor  thought  the  observa- 
tions of  his  noble  frieiid  very  proper.  He 
was  only  anxious  that  it  should  not  appear 
to  the  country  that  their  lordships  were 
disposed  to  devote  their  attention  to  the 
manufacturing  or  trading  distress  only. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  thought  it  im- 
possible for  their  lordships,  with  so  many 
petitions  on  their  table,  to  neglect  taking 
notice  of  the  agricultural  distress;  but 
what  he  chiefly  rose  for  was,  to  implore 
their  lordships  not  to  enter  into  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  general  state  of  the  coun- 
try.   If  they  went  to  such  an  inquiry, 
the  number  of  witnesses,  and  facts  of  all 
sorts,  which  would  be  brought  forward, 
would  only  render  an  accurate  conclusion 
impracticable,  and  open  a  door  to  fresh 
discussions  and  disputes.     He  therefore 
approved  of  the  manner  in  which  his  noble 
friend  had  limited  his  motion ;  but  he  also 
thought  with  him  that  the  executive  go- 
vernment ought  at  the  same  time  to  search 
with  activity  for  the  means  of  applying  m 
remedy    to    the   distress.    One    of  the 
greatest  uses  of  parliament  was  the  prose- 
cution of  distinct  branches  of  inquiry  of 
the  nature  of  that  to  which  the  committee 
was  proposed  to  be  limited  ;  but  this  did 
not  relieve  the  executive  government  from 
the  performance  of  their  duty. 
^  The  Earl  of  DamUnf  thought  it  woald 
be  better-  if  no  question  respecting  the 
distress  of  the  agricultural  interest  were 
brought  forward,  for  he  did  not  conceive 
that  any  remedy  could  be  applied  to  the 
evil.    The  petitions  of  the  numerous  in- 
dividuals before  the  House  deserved  every 
consideration;  but  he  was  afraid  a  cure 
for  their  distress  could  not  be  easily  found. 
He  thought  it  his  duty  to  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  stating  his  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

Lord  JErdcine  differed  in  opinion  witk 
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his  DobJe  friend  who  had  just  spoken.  He 
thought  a  remedy  for  the  agricultural  dis- 
tress was  much  more  easily  to  be  found 
than  their  lordships  appeared  to  imagine. 
He,  however,  sgreed  in  the  propriety  of 
making  the  inauiries  into  the  commercial 
and  agricultural  distress  distinct  ana  sepa« 
rate.  He  shoald,  perhaps,  take  an  op* 
portunity  of  bringing  the  latter  subject 
under  their  lordships  consideration,  and 
would  then  explain  the  grounds  on  which 
be  was  of  opinion  that  the  application  of 
a  remedy  to  agricultural  distress  was 
easy  and  simple. 

The  Eaii  of  Donoughmore  was  sorry 
that  government  appeared  to  have  thrown 
the  consideration  of  the  distressed 
state  of  the  country  off  their  own 
shoulders,  because  he  was  convinced  that 
any  proposition  on  the  subject  would 
come  with  more  prospect  of  success,  from 
ministers,  than  from  the  side  of  the  House 
on  which  he  stood ;  and  he  hoped  he  might 
be  allowed  to  say,  that  to  do  so  would 
be  nothing  more  than  their  duty.  Could 
they  possibly  have  a  more  important  duty 
than  that  of  attending  to  the  distress  of 
the  country  ?  With  all  the  details  of  that 
distress  his  majesty's  ministers  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  better  acquainted  than  any 
other  individuals  in  parliament.  They 
must  have  before  them  facts,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  no  other  persons  could 
obtain.  A  proposition  brought  forward 
by  them  would  be  certain  of  having  effect; 
while,  from  the  side  of  the  House  on 
which  he  sat,  it  was  almost  sure  of  a 
negative. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  felt  it  impossible, 
after  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  earl 
who  spoke  last,  not  to  trouble  their  lord- 
ships with  a  few  words.  He  had  not 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  discussion  of  the 
state  of  the  country,  for  their  lordships 
would  recollect  him  to  have  stated,  that 
when  the  proposition  of  the  noble  marquis 
should  be  brought,  he  would  not  confine 
himself  to  a  silent  vote  in  its  support,  but 
should  on  that  day  be  prepared  to  enter 
into,  not  a  limited  discussion,  but  into 
the  consideration  of  every  subject  con- 
nected with  the  motion.  Here  he  would 
have  wished  that  the  matter  had  been 
allowed  to  rest ;  but  the  noble  lord  had 
supposed  that,  because  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters did  not  come  to  parliament  with 
a^  proposition  on  the  part  of  the  execu- 
tive government,  th^  neglected  their 
duty.  He  agreed  with  the  noble  lord 
that  it  was  their  duty  at  all  timeS|  and 


more  particularly  at  a  time  like  the  pre- 
sent, to  inquire    into   the  state   of  the 
country;  and   he   was  ready    to   admit, 
that  if  they  had   not  inquired  they  had 
neglected  their  duty.     But  did  it  follow 
that  they  had  been  guilty  of  such  negli- 
gence   because  no  proposition  had  been 
submitted  to  their   lordships?    Without 
any  disrespect  to  that    or    to  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  he  might  ssy  that 
the  executive  government  would  have 
done  wrong  in  making  an  appeal  to  them 
the  first  step  on  such  an  occasion.    Be- 
fore   any  proposition    was  made  by  the 
executive    government  to  parliament,  it 
was  necessary  that    ministers  should  be 
prepared  to  state  whether  they  had  any 
cure  to  offer,   and  what  remeaies  might 
or  might  not  be  applied.    No  noble  lord 
was,  however,  precluded  from  taking  up 
the  subject;    but,    before  his  majesty^ 
ministers  assumed  that  office,  they  ought 
to  be  able  to  make  some  precise  propo- 
sition, and    to  say  distinctly  what    was 
most  fit  to  be  done.    He  would  not  as- 
sert that  something  might  not  and  ought 
not  to  be  done,  but  this  he  would  say, 
that  in  political  economy  far  more  danger 
was  to  be  apprehendea  from    doing  too 
much   than  from   not  interfering  at  all. 
A  reference  to  the  Statute-book  would 
show,    that  attempts  to  cure  supposed 
evils  had  been  the  cause  of  great  mischief. 
What  their  lordships  had  to  complain  of  was, 
not  that  in  past  ages  the  legislature  had  done 
too  little,  but  that,  doubtless  with  the  best 
intentions,  too  much  had  been  done.    It 
was  fit,    therefore,   that  their  lordships 
should  go  into  the  inquiry  with  these  con- 
siderations impressed  on  their  minds,  and 
give  that  deliberation  to  the  subject  which 
Its  importance  required.     Inconsiderate 
propositions,  in  such  cases,  from  indivi- 
duals, were  dangerous,  but  if  brought 
forward  by  the  executive  government, 
they  became  ten  times  more  dangerous. 

Earl  Grosvenor  was  far  from  proposing 
that  agricultural  distress  should  make  a 
part  of  the  inquiry  about  to  be  brought 
forward,  and  he  was  indeed  far  from  sup- 
posing that  any  good  could  be  done  by  the 
inquiry:  that  is,  that  any  effectual  re- 
medy would  be  found  by  the  committee. 
It  was,  however,  proper  that  those  who  smf- 
fered  so  severely  should  have  their  prayer 
for  inquiry  satisfied.  In  his  opinion,  there 
was  only  one  remedy  for  the  public  dis- 
tress, and  that  was  the  application  of  the 
strictest  economy  to  every  part  of  the 
I  public  expenditure ;  and  he  must  say  that. 
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irom  all  he  had  yet  seen,  he  was  almost  m 
a  state  of  despair  as  to  thp  applioation  of 
this  effectual  remedv*  From  what  was 
ever  J  day  passtog,  it  was  im|>08sible  for 
hioi  to  believe  that  ministers  were 
earnest  in  the  prosecution  of  that  eco- 
nomy which  oouJd  alone  give  pvosperity 
to  the  country. 

The  petition  was  laid  on  the  table,  and 
their  lordships  were  orderd  to  be  subs- 
Dioned  for  Friday  ae'onight. 

EMPtOYMBWT  roR  THK  PooR.]  Ead 
StMnkope^  rose  and  8aid:*«^My  lords; 
—In  rising  to  submit  to  your  lordships 
the  motion  of  which  I  gave  notice  some 
days  ago,  I  am  influenced  soldy  by 
a  sense  of  public  duty ;  and  I  am  deeply 
impressed  with  the  extreme  importance  of 
the  subject  to  which  I  am  anxious  to  call 
year  attention,  that  of  providing  employ- 
ment for  the  poor.  In  circumstances  like 
the  present,  of  extraordinary  difficulty  and 
danger,  the  oonsideration  of  this  subject 
is  perhaps  of  all  others  the  moit  int^wst*- 
ing  and  importaot,  as  we  know  that  in  al- 
most every  part  of  the  country,  the  want 
of  employment  for  the  poor  has  produced 
severe  distress  ;  and  as  we  knew  also,  that 
the  discontent  of  those  who  sdR*r  from 
that  distress,  has  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  assumed  even  the  character  of 
disaffection.  The  6rat  and  most  urgent 
duty  which  your  lordships  had  to  difr- 
charge,  was,  to  represv  the  machmations 
of  the  disaffected,  when  tiiey  tended  to 
the  subversion  of  that  ancient  and  excel* 
lent  constitution  which  has  so  long  been 
the  happiness  and  honour  of  this  nation, 
and  has  %o  long  secured  its  liberties  and 
welfare.  But  your  lordships  have  another 
duty  to  perform  ^a  duty  most  important 
in  itself,  and  of  which  the  perforasance 
will  be  most  beneficial  to  your  country, 
and  most  honourable  to  yourselves;  I 
mean  the  duty  of  inquiring,  whence  has 
arisen  that  calamitous  situation  of  public 
affairs,  which  no  man  can  contemplate 
without  apprehension  and  alarm;— -what 
have  been  the  causes,  and  what  might  be 
the  remedy,  of  that  great  and  general  dis^ 
tress  which  has  produced  such  great  and 
general  discontent. 

When  the  house  is  in  flames,  the  first 
duty  of  th^  inhabitants  is  to  extinguish  the 
conflagration ;  but  they  will  not  suppose 
themselves  to  be  secore  in  future  from  the 
-  ■  ■        .  - .  Ill-      ■       -1    
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danger,  as  long  aa  the  cause  v^hioh  pro* 
duoed  it  still  contince  to  operate ;  nor  will 
they  suppose  that  they  can  prevent  its  re- 
currence by  providing  themsdvea  with 
fire-engines  and  buckets.  There  is  no 
maxioji  more  true  in  itself,  none  perhaps 
more  important  In  its  application,  than  that 
of  lord  Bacon,  that  in  order  to  aflay^sedi-^ 
tion,  it  is  necessary  to  expel  the  matter 
of  sedition.  If  this  should  not  be  done, 
let  not  your  lordships  delude  yourselves 
with  the  expectatioB  that  anjr  measures  of 
eoercioa  and  rsetrlotion  which  you  have 
adopted,  or  may  hereafter  execute,  would 
be  sufficient  to  saoure  the  internal  peace 
and  tranqmllity  of  the  country,  or  that 
you  could  rely  for  protection  upon  any 
increase  whidh  you  have  made,  or  could 
make,  to  your  military  force.  ^  The  prin- 
cipal matter  of  sedkionr  is  at  present  public 
disti^ess*  I  am  aware  that  discontent  has 
been  ftimid  to  exiit  in  places,  and  among 
Dersons,  that  have  not  considerably  sof* 
tered  from  distress ;  but  it  is  however,  true, 
and  is  coBfnsed  cm  all  sides,  that  if  such 
dhitress  had  not  existed,  the  machinations 
which  have  been  used  to  eaccite  disaffM:* 
tion,  coold  not  have  been  successful.  I 
am  aware  also,  that  the  example  of  the 
French  revolution  has  afforded  extraordi- 
nary enootwageatent  to  inordinate  ambi* 
tien,  since  by  the  consequences  of  that 
great  political  convulsion,  persons  from 
the  lowest  classes  of  society  were  raised 
to  the  enjoyment  of  rank,  of  power,  and 
of  wealth.  Nor  can  it  be  surprisiog,  after 
an  event  so  memorable,  so  recent,  and  so 
fruitful  in  bad  example,  that  persons 
should  be  found  who  seek  to  acquire 
wealth  by  the  means  of  public  plunder, 
and  to  exalt  themselves  by  plunging  all 
around  llhem  in  miserv  and  rain. 

Bat  we  are  to  inqnire  whence  it  arises 
that  persons  whose  professed  objects 
amount  to  nothmg  less  than  the  total  aob- 
version  of  the  British  constitution,  are 
able  to  aesemble  so  many  auditors  and 
adherents.  This  I  am  convinced,  would 
not,  and  could  net,  take  place,  were  it 
not  occasioned  by  great  public  distress. 
If  such  distre^  did  not  exist,  if  the  la- 
bouring classes  were  provided  with  eoa- 
ployment,  and  enjoyed  a  comfortable  sub- 
sistence, I  believe  that  the  number  of 
those  who  would  be  anxious  to  change 
the  constitution  would  be  very  small 
indeed,  and  that  still  smaller  would  be  the 
number  of  those  whom  they  might  be  able 
to  delude.  I  would  appeal  to  your  lord- 
shipsj  whether  in  the  former  and  more 
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Erosperous  periodt  of  oMr  htstOTYi  which 
ave  been  truly  and  emphaticaUj  detigf* 
nated  as  **  the  good  old  tionety'*  any  de- 
oiagogue  who  bad  attempted  to  harangue 
the  auiUitode  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
haire  sometimes  witnessed  in  our  days» 
would  not  have  been  pelted  by  the  very 
boys  4n  the  street,  as  an  enthusiast  or  a 
roadman?  But  when  distress  is  widely 
extended  tliroughout  the  country ;  wbeo 
even  peace  itself  has  not  hroaght  its  ao 
customed  prosperity ;  when  Uie  pres$are 
of  taxation  la  m  all  quartera,  and  by  aU 
classes  most  severely  fislt  &  when  the  agri« 
cultural  J  the  maaufactMring^  and  the  ceoi« 
aercial  interests  are  greatW  depressed; 
when  almost  every  person  &ids  that  his 
means  of  enjoyment  are  considei;at]^ 
abridged,  and  many  are  deprived  ^veu  pS 
food  and  raiment,  and  the  common  n^** 
cessaries  of  life ;  whi^n  (he  patient  begion 
to  despair  of  reUef  from  all  regular  prac^ 
titioners>  an4  to  view  them,  with  distrust » 
then  it  is  that  he  becomes  ready  to  swat» 
low  any  nostrum  which  any  <|uack  can 
recommend. 

la  the  Papers  relative  to  the  internal 
Slate  of  the  Country/  which  wete  laid 
upon  your  taUe  in  the  last  short  session 
of  parliament,  there  is  no  cirqumstance 
more  striking  than  this*  that  th9  distress 
existed  principally  in  the  raanafhcturing 
districts*  This  is  indeed  a  natural  aud 
necessary  coosequence  of  the  miatah^n 
aad  mischievous  system  which  has  been 
so  Jong  pursued*  of  encoun^ipg  exclu- 
sively the  manufacturing  and  mercAQtite 
interests  of  this  country.  Such  encour- 
agement  was  the  lass  reyiiiile,  aa  Mssena 
are  in  general  more  anxious  to  find  a  li^ 
crative  than  a  sqcuf#  jovculmeiit  qf  thair 
capjtaiy  and  oonsidev  more,  thisb  piffsaeA 
profits  tlian  the  future  in^rests  i^  their 
fiimiiies.  The  pfevalepce  of  that  feelings 
the  nomeroi^  examples  which  haive  ham 
witoesaedft  of  hirga  iortuoas  that  baYeheefi. 
lapidly  accumulated  by  aiiqh  meanswfSM 
aoSdent  induc^menta  to  ei^gags  io  s«ih> 
poottita.  But  the  owoufaotarem  and  the 
merchants  receive  not  only  hurge  preaeuft 
profits,  bnt  ana  al8(^  psacticidly  ndiaveA 
From  mtmy  of  those  burthana  which  bear 
vtth  dreadAil  weight  upon  the  otfier 
cleasas  of  tke  cqmm^nity.  Thay  qantrjr 
bute  Dolbiit^  to  the  support;  o£  thi  clergy; 
tbcgr  coniribiute  nothing,,  at  in  a  degcee 
too  iooooaidenible  to  be  mentk>ned»  toi 
the  support  of  the  poor.:  bom  tile  enoiw 

•  See  Fuat  Seria^  voL  il^  p,  830. 


mous,  and  in  some  cases,  almost  intoler- 
ahle  burthens  of  tithes,  poor-rates,  and 
other  local  and  direct  taxes,  they  are  al« 
most  entirely  exempt.  I  would  ask  your 
lordships,  upon  what  principle  of  justice 
it  is  that  taxes  intended,  for  general  piir- 
pQses»  should  be  levied  upon  one  descrip- 
tion af  property,  and  not  upon  any  other  ? 
that  one  class  of  his  majesty's  subjects 
should  be  called  upon  to  discharge  exclu- 
sively those  duties  which  are  common  to 
them  all ;  and  that  thea{[riculturalinterest 
should  he  depressed  while  the  monied  in- 
terest is  encouraged  in  the  same  proper* 
tion?  I  would  ask  your  lordships^upon  what 
principle  of  policy  it  is  that  these  burthens 
are  imposed  upon  that  class  of  the  com- 
munity, which  is,  of  all  others,  the  most 
valuable  to  the  country )  which  is  essen* 
tial  to  iU  verv  existence,  and  which  o£krs 
to  the  state  those  permanent  and  substan* 
tial  resourcesji  wluch  are  not  a&cted  by 
foreign  tsiade,  or  h v  the  stale  of  foreign 
markets?  Can  that  taxation  be  just 
which  is  unequal?  Can  that  system  be 
politici  which  discourages  the  most  useful 
and  important  branch  of  industry,  and, 
encourages  all  others?  Nor  is  the  en-' 
couragement  confined  to  the  undue  and 
unjust  preference  whicb  they  thus  ei^oy* 
The;|^  are  further  encouraged  by  absolute 
prohibitioas  i^  fome  cases,  by  heavy  du* 
ties  in  ali  others  upon  the  importation  of 
foreign  goods,  by  prohibitions  and  hy 
duties  which  are  intended  for  their  bene* 
fit,  but  wjiich  are  accompanied  with  con- 
siderable, injury  to  the  public  revenun* 
The  temptation  of  big^  wa^s,  and  con- 
se^ptently  of  idieneaf>  axuacted  krgt 
numbers  of  persons,  to  manufacturing 
eimployi^enla,  and  afforded  great  encanr- 
agement  to  marriage»  particularly  aa  the 
cmpring  oC  such  marriages,  instead  of  be- 
ing an  expense  to  their  parents^  became 
at  a  very,  early  age  a  source  of  emolument, 
by  working  io  those  manuCftctoriesi  where 
their  labour  was  very  frequently  empKoyed 
in  a  manner  which  was  most  prejudicial 
to  their  health,  and  which  certainly  re* 
qiiired  the  interposition  oi  the  legislature^ 
Thus  has  ariaeo,  in  great  meaaure,  that 
superabundant  populaMon  in  some  dis- 
tricts, which  has  been  the  cause  of  so 
meny  complainla»  and  wliich  it  ia  now 
aittampted  to  remedy  by  ^  eacouuttioe 
enugcation.  Great  and  grievous  indes3 
must  be  the  distress  of  the  country,  when 
it  can  induce  government  to  offer,  and 
many  peraona  to  accept,  aa  a^favour^.  that 
which  in  former  times  would  have  been 
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considered  as  a  punishment;  exile  from 
their  country  and  their  native  soil,  and 
the  removal  to  other  and  far  distant 
climes.  Thus  also,  it  has  arisen,  that  im- 
,  mense  multitudes  of  manufacturersarecon- 
gregated  together  in  one  spot,  with  every 
possible  means  and  opportunity  of  combi- 
nation and  conspiracy.  By  the  exclusive 
encouragement  which  they  have  enjoyed, 
more  capital  has  beep  invested,  more  labour 
has  been  employed  in  manufactures  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case ;  and 
the  number  of  the  manufacturers  has  been 
increased  beyond  all  natural  and  reason- 
^  able  limits.  Their  subsistence,  however, 
*  18,  and  must  continue  lo  be,  of  all  others, 
the  most  uncertain  and  precarious.  It  is 
only  upon  the  home-market,  which  has, 
by  many  persons,  been  so  much  under- 
valued and  neglected,  that  any  permanent 
reliance  can  be  placed:  it  is  to  that 
market  only  that  you  can  look  with  any 
security,  and  yet  we  know  that  thousands 
of  manufacturers  may  be  deprived  of  em- 
ployment by  an  alteration  in  the  fashions 
of  the  day.  The  market  of  any  foreign 
country  may  at  any  time  be  closed 
against  us,  not  only  by  war,  but  also  by 
its  own  municipal  regulations,  over  which 
we  have  no  control,  and  against  which  we 
have  not  even  the  right  of  remonstrance. 
This  is  not  a  theoretical  evil,  but  one 
which  is  the  more  to  be  dreaded,  as  few 
of  the  continental  powers  have  the  advan- 
tage of  a  representative  government, 
which  might  oblige  the  sovereign  to  con- 
sult the  wants  and  wishes  of  his  subjecCs. 
We  know  that,  at  the  present  moment, 
the  foreign  trade  of  this  country  sufferp 
very  considerable  depression;  but  it  is 
said  that  this  distress  is  only  of  a  tem- 

gorary  nature.  I  can  by  no  means  concur 
I  this  opinion.  It  must  be  recollected, 
that  the  distress  under  which  our  manu- 
facturers now  labour,  was  not  occasioned 
solely  by  the  return  to  a  state  of  peace, 
and  did  not  commence  at  that  period,  but 
was  experienced  for  several  years  previous 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  If  your 
lordships  will  refer  to  the  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  you  will  find  that, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  nume- 
rous petitions  were  presented  from  the 
nanumcturing  districts,  which  complained 
loudly  of  the  distress  which  they  suffered, 
and  allied  loudly  for  relief.  Yet  that  was 
a  period  in  which  our  manufactures  re- 
ceived extraordinary  encouragement, 
partly  from  the  immense  demand  which 
the    wants    of  government   occasionedi 


partly  from  the  exclusive  market  which 
was  enjoyed  in  some  countries.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  that  period  were  such  as 
never  occurred  before,  and  cannot  be 
expected  to  occur  again.  God  forbid 
that  they  ever  should !  But  as  great  dis- 
tress was  then  experienced,  it  is  reason- 
able to  conclude,  that  unless  relief  should 
be  afforded,  a  still  much  greater  degree 
of  distress  must  continue  to  exist,  under 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  country, 
than  was  felt  at  that  period,  which  seems 
to  be  considered  as  one  of  extraordinary 
commercial  prosperity.  I  would  say  of 
that  period,  that  it  was  not  so  much  distin- 
guished by  commercial  prosperity  as  by 
commercial  speculation;  by  speculations 
often  the  most  visionary  and  chimerical ; 
of  such  as  begun  in  delusion,  and  ended 
in  disappointment.  Such  was  the  rage 
for  commercial  enterprise  at  that  period, 
that,  amongst  other  strange  instances 
which  were  witnessed,  whole  cargoes  of 
warming-pans  and  of  coffins  were  sent  to 
South  America.  It  was,  I  remember, 
publicly  stated  at  that  time,  by  a  gentle- 
man whose  knowledge  upon  these  sub- 
jects was  equally  accurate  as  extensive, 
(I  mean  the  late  Mr.  George  Rose),  that 
though  the  quantity  of  our  exports  was 
very  considerable,  some  of  the  goods  were 
captured  at  sea,  others  were  burned  when 
they  were  landed ;  some  were  never  sold, 
and  others  were  never  paid  for;  so  that, 
opon  the  whole,  the  balance  of  paj'ments 
was  very  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  thk 
country. 

If  the  information  which  I  have  received 
is  correct  (and  unless  I  had  the  strongest 
reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  so,  I  would 
not  state  it  in  this  or  in  any  other  place), 
the  continental  commerce  of  this  country 
has  received  a  deadly  wound,  by  the 
consequences  of  an  event  which  I  always 
reprobated  as  unjust,  which  I  always  re- 
gretted as  injurious  to  our  interests — the 
annexation  to  Prussia  of  part  of  the  Saxon 
dominions.  The  extreme  injustice  of  that 
measure  must  be  confessed  by  all,  as  it 
dismembered  the  dominions  of  a  sove- 
reign who  was  so  justly  beloved  by  his 
own  subjects,  and  so  justly  vetterated  hj 
all  Europe,  and  whose  political  conduct 
was  the  necessary  result  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed,  as  it 
wrested  from  hhn  a  considerable  portion 
of  those  subjects  who,  from  their  raomi 
and  social  virtues,  deserved  our  respect, 
and  who  had  so  long  flourished  under  \m 
benignant  and  paternal  sway.    The  im- 
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poKOT  of  <hal  idcasore  beglnt  wm  to  be 
cqodlj  appsrent.  The  cessions  of  terri- 
torj  which  were  made  by  Saxony,  have 
nearly  aurrounded  Leipzig  with  the  Prus- 
sian froiitiers>  over  wtiidi  no  goods  are 
affowed  to  pass  without  paying  heavy 
ttmnsiC  doties;  such,  I  am  informed,  as 
ttnount  fllnMist  to  a  prohibition,  and  such 
#s  asQSt  prevent  our  merchants  from  trad- 
ing to  that  fair  with  any  advantage.  It 
nuisC  have  been  known,  that  the  heart  of 
Bdtish  commerce  on  the  continent  was 
^t  Leipzig,  from  whence,  through  various 
atreanw  and  channels,  the  produce  of 
Siitish  industry  was  carried,  not  only 
ever  the  greatest  part  of  Germany,  but 
over  many  of  the  neighbouring  couniries. 
it  ought  also  to  have  been  considered, 
that  it  Is  indispeniabl^  reqaisite  for  every 
emportom  of  commerce,  such  as  Leipzig, 
4o  enjoy  freedom  of  access;  and  that  as 
She  trade  to  Hamburgh,  fW  example, 
would  become  iosieoincant,  if  the  Elbe 
#era  to  be  eonstant^  blockaded,  so  must 
the  British  trade  to  Leipzig  become  insig- 
sif6eant,  when  it  cannot  arriye  at  that 
f>faM^  without  paying  such  duties  as  are 
DOW  levied  by  the  Prussian  government. 

This,  however,  is  not  ttie  only  difficulty 
typpooed  to  oar  continental  trader  The 
€OBtiaanlal  sj^stem,  as  far  as  it  related  to 
the  prohibition  of  British  merchandize, 
atiH  continues  hi  many  parts -of  the  con- 
tinenti  and  is  preserved  almost,  if  not 
entirdy,  (n  its  original  vigour;  and  the 
prindplea  of  that  system  are  still  very 
popolar  upon  the  continent,  as  they  were 
found  to  aibrd  great  encouragement  to  their 
own  mannfiictores.  Can  we  be  surprised 
that  the  continental  powers  should  endea- 
vour toencourage  theindustry  of  their  own 
anbjects,  and  should  feel  upon  that  subject 
-tb^saneanxhty  as  ourselves?  Do  we 
not  know  also,  tnat  Our  exclusion  of  their 
maoofiictures  justifies,  and  may  have  coca- 
aioned,  their  exduskm  of  «ur  own?  It 
has  indeed  been  recommended»  that  a 
change  ahoold  take  place  in  the  commer- 
cial regidattona  and  prohibitory  system  of 
this  country. 

This  is  a  question  of  such  magnitude 
and  impottance,  that  it  requires,  and  will 
no  doubt  receive,  a  separate  discussion; 
Md  I  wiU  not  therefore  detain  your  lord- 
Mf^  on  this  occasion  with  mairf  obserra- 
tions  opon  the  subject.  I  would  however 
rasaark^  that  if  tlie  change  which  is  re- 
csenHuended  should  be  a  remedy  for  any 
^  the  avfls  which  we  suffin*,  it  is  a  remedy 
which  it  may  not  be  in  our  power  to  ob- 
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tain.  The  concurrence  of  a  foreign  state 
is  necessarily  required  for  the  purpose ; 
and  with  respect  to  a  large  neighbouring 
power,  the  lessons  that  France  received 
from  her  commercial  treaty,  and  after- 
wards from  her  continental  system,  were 
such  as  must  not  only  discourage,  but 
would,  I  am  persuaded,  totally  prevent 
her  from  forming  such  an  arrangement 
with  this  country.  If,  however,  the  con- 
trary were  the  case,  the  advantage  or  dis* 
advantage  of  such  an  arrangement  must 
in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  the  com* 
parative  consumption  which  might  existf 
m  consequence^between  tlie  two  countries. 
If,  by  such  an  arrangement,  we  should 
import  from  a  foreign  country  produce 
and  manufactures  to  a  greater  amount  in 
value  than  we  should  export  to  that 
country,  we  should  lose,  instead  of  gam- 
ing, by  the  bargain,  and  should  establish 
with  that  country  an  unfavourable  balanea 
of  trade. 

In  foreign  trade  there  are,  as  appeara 
to  me,  only  two  principles  upon  which 
you  can  act  with  propriety— the  principle 
of  reciprocitv,  or  the  principle  of  reCalia* 
tion ;  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  you  do  not 
steadily  and  consistently  adopt  either  of 
those  principles.  You  do  not  show  more 
favour  or  indulgence  towards  the  king- 
dom of  Saxony,  which  admits  all  your 
merchandize,  euher'  without  any  duties, 
or  with  duties  extremely  insignificant  in 
tlieir  amount,  than  you  show  towards  tlie 
empire  of  Austria,  which  prohibits  aH 
your  merchandize,  and  proscribes  itr  imr 
portation  with  the  utmost  rigour.  In  jus- 
tice to  the  former,  you  would  wish  to  act 
with  reciprocity ;  and  in  justice  to  your- 
selves, with  retaliation  towards  the  latter. 

As  to  the  encouragement  which  foreign 
trade  is  supposed  to  afford  to  your  manu- 
llictures,  I  cannot  think  that  it  is  politic 
to  afford  an  exclusive  encouragement  to 
any  one  branch  of  industry,  or  to  foster 
it  like  a  tender  exotic,  till  it  becomes 
unable  to  bear  the  least  inclemency  of  the 
seasons.  Nor  do  I  think  it  nolitic  to 
render  a  considerable  portion  or  the  peo- 
ple dependent  for  their  subsistence  upon 
foreign  countries,  and  upon  the  casual 
market  which  they  may  find  in  those 
countries  for  the  produce  of  their  indus- 
try. We  ought  to  profit  by  the  example 
of  our  neighbours  in  Holland,  a  nation 
eminently  distinguished  by  the  excellence 
of  some  of  its  institutions,  and  by  its  ex- 
.^raordinary  sagacity  and  success  in  all 
matters  relating  to  trade  and  commeroe. 
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The  Dutch  wcro  great  tradero,  but  were 
jioi  great  manufacturers ;  for  they  knew 
tliat  It  was  wise  to  purchase  when  they  3 
could  sell  with  advantage;  but  that  it* 
was  unwise  to  employ  immense  numbers 
of  persons  in  manufacturing  goods  for  a 
fDrcign  markety  and  to  become  dependent 
therefore  on  a  market  that  may  be  closed 
by  causes  which  it  is  not  possible  either 
Xo  foresee  or  to  prevent.  It  is  undoubt- 
^ly  a  great  advantage,  when  manufac- 
tures enable  a  country  to  provide  for  its 
own  wants;  but  does  it  therefore  follow, 
that  (hey  should  pvovide  also  for  the  wants 
jsf  other  nations,  who  have  both  the  power 
and  the  inclination  to  manufacture  for 
themselves,  or  tbat  any  reliance  ought  to 
be  placed  on  such  a  source  of  employ- 
ment and  subsistence?  It  is  a  still 
greater  advantage,  when  maaufactures 
enable  a  country  to  provide  employment 
for  its  own  population;  but  in  this  country, 
that  roost  important  and  roost  desirable 
^ject  is  in  a  considerable  degree  fi^us- 
trated  by  the  means  whioh  are  employed 
*— by  the  very  extensive  use  of  macninery 
on  which  point  I  shell  afterwards  have 
occasion  to  make  some  observations. 

Having  spoken  of  the  manufacturing 
ftnd  mercantile  interests,  your  lordships 
will  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  upon 
the  agricultural  population.  That  class 
of  the  community  alone  enables  us  to 
■ubsisty  and  i»  the  basis,  of  our  prosperity 
«nd  power.  It  is  more  than  anv  other 
.distinguished  by  the  excellence  of  its  dis- 
positions and  habits,  as  well  as  by  ita  at'- 
lachment.to  the  religion  and  laws  of  the 
.country,  and  has  remained  uncontami- 
jiated  by  that  contagion  which  has  been 
ipread  with  such  unexampled  activity  and 
;iuch  mischievous-effect.  But  I  am  grieved 
to  say,  that  the  interests  of  thai  class  of 
the  population  have  received  .no  favour, 
jAo  encouragement,,  no,  not  even  that  jus- 
tice and  protection  which  was  due  to 
them,  but-  that  they  still  continue  to  be 
burthened  by  taxes,  *  grievous  in  their 
amount,  and'Unjust  because  unequal  in  their 
operation^  I  do  not  ask,  on  behalf  of  the 
landed  interest,  for  favour  or  encourage- 
menty  although  it  is  entitled  to  claim  them 
from  ipany  important  considerations,  and 
ibr  the  national  advantage ;  but  1  ask  for 
equal  justice,  and  for  equal  protection.  I 
know  that  I  shall  be  reminded  of  the  com 
laws,  upon  which  so  loud  a  clamour  has 
been  raised,  a  clamour  which-  is  tlie  more 
lo  be  deprecated,  as  it  relates  to  a  subject 
ii{H>a  which  it  may  be  difficult  to  enlighten 


the  minds,  but  upon  whidi  It  may  not  be 
difficult  to  inflame  the  paasiona  of  the 
multitude.  Tiie  corn  laws  were  adopted 
from  eonsMerations  of  vital  importance 
to  the  welfare,  nay,  to  the  very  existence 
of  this  country ;  and  not  as  »  protection 
to  the  landed  wtcresl.  I  deny  that  the 
corn  laws  were  enactad,  as  has  been 
&lsely  and  malignantly  stated  in  a  publi* 
cation  which  I  have  read  with  unutterable 
disgust,  in  order  to  enable  the  land  owner 
to  receive  higher  rents.  It  i»  not  the 
nominal  amount  of  rents  which  constitutes 
the  riohea  of  the  land  owner,  but  their 
amount  as  compared  with  the  value  of  mo- 
ne^,  with  the  wages  of  labour^  with  the 
prices  of  various  cemmodkies,  and  wttk 
the  weight  ef  taxation.  The  com*  laws 
were  necessary,  in-order  to  prevent  this 
country  from  being  exposed  m  unfavour- 
able seasons  to  all  the  horrors  and  calamK 
ties  of  absolute  famioe.^  This,  however, 
is  only  a  narrow  and-  imperfect  view  of 
their  importance.  They  were  necessary 
in  order  to  enable  this  country,  in  the  most 
favourable  seasons,  and  under  the  most 
auspicioua  circumstances,  to  procure  a 
supply  of  corn,  for  which,  if  those  laws 
did  not  exist,  you  would  depend  upon 
other  countries.  This  would  be  contrarr 
to  every  principle,  I  will  not  say,  of  poli- 
cy, but  even  of  common  sense,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  corn  could  not  be  procured 
from  foreign  countries  when  thejt  will  not 
receive  that  merchaadiae  whioh  might  be 
sent  in  exchanger  and  when  they  require 
those  precious  metals  of  which  we  feel 
and  lament  the  scarcity. 

Need  I  mention  the.  present  amount  of 
poor's  rates,  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  distress  which  afflicts  the 
landed  interest,  and  is  also-  one  of  the 
principal  consequences  of  the  distress 
which  is  suffered  by  that  and  by  all  other 
classes  of  the  community  ?  The  present 
amount  of  the-  pooj^'s  rates  is  known  to 
exceed  by  more  tlian^one  half,  and  if  the 
accounts  of  the  last  year  were  examined, 
might  appear  to  be  more  than  double  the 
sum  that  was  required  for  the  whole 
peace  establishment  of  thisoountry  in  the 
year  1  ?92 ;  a  fact  which  would  have  ap- 
peared incredible  torour  ancestors,  and 
may,  it  is  hoped,  appear  so  to  our  descen- 
dants. If  no  effectual  remedy  should  be 
adopted,  if  the  poor's  rates  should  be 
allowed  to  increase  as  rapidly  as  .they 
have  donevof  late  years,  the  destructioa 
of  the  landed  interest  at  no  distant  period 
is  inevitable.    Your  lordships  mighty.xA 
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8uch  a-case^  still  preserve  your  title  deeds, 
and  still  continue  to  be  the  nominal  pro- 
]Mrietors  ef  your  estates,  but  the  produce 
of  those  estates  would  be  partitioned  ac- 
cording to  the  projects  of  the  Spencean 
politi^anik  Against  this  great,  this 
grtevoQs»  4bis  growing  evil,  no  effectual 
remedy  has  yet  been  adopted,  or  even 
been  proposed;  for  I  need  not  speak  of 
those  hiilsi  which,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  industry  and  information  -of  those 
who  prepared  tbero,  have  been  found  to 
be  most  nugatory  and  inefficient.  God 
ibrbid.  my  lords,  that  I  should  wish  any 
lueesure  to  be  adopted  which  could  in  any 
BMUiner  operate  with  harshness  towar<U 
the  poor,  or  that  could  operate  otherwise 
than  with  kmdness  ana  indulgence.  I 
have,  however,  the  satisfaction  to  bdieve, 
that  measures  could  be  adopted,  which 
would  improve  their  condition,  and  would 
increase  their  comforts  and  enjoyments, 
while  on  the  other  hand  they  would  con- 
aiderably  diminish  the  burthen  of  the 
poor's  rates.  Whatevisr  may  be  the  truth 
or  falsehood  -of  the  theory  which  Mr. 
Malthus  has  attempted  to  establish,  I  dis- 
approve entirely  of  the  measures  which 
aome  of  his  followers  have  recommended. 
Unless  some  noble  lord,  more  qualified 
than  myself  for  the  task,  should  wish  to 
undertake  it,  I  intend  at  a  future,  and  I 
hope  no  distant  opportunity,  to  submit  to 
jour  lordships,  a  motion  upon  the  subject 
of  the  poor  Jaws. 

Lastly,  my  lords,  as  that  which  is  tiie 
chief  cause  4>f  our  present  distress,  but  as 
that  which  it  is  also  the  most  difficult  to 
remedy,  let  us  view  the  financial  situation 
•f  this  country,  groaning,  as  it  does,  un- 
der such  a  burthen  of  taxes  and  of  debts, 
MB  never  yet  afflicted  any  country  upon 
earth.  ^  The  pressure  of  that  taxation  is 
as  g^liog  as  its  inequality  is  unjust  and 
iajurious  to  the  interests  of  the  country. 
It  may  be  proved  by  a  clear  calculation, 
that  every  individual  in  the  country  who 
is  not  a  land^owner,  pays  one  third  of  bis 
expenditure  in  taxes,  but  that  every  land« 
owner  pays  more  than  one  half,  that  is, 
eight-filteenths    of    his   expencQture   in 
taxes.    Under  such  a  burthen,  the  result 
ef  long  wars  and  of  the  fundinj^  system, 
it  is  perhaps  impossible  that  this  country 
can  enjoy  prosperity,  I  mean,  of  course, 
absolute,  and  not  relative  prosperity.    But 
though  prosperity  may  at  present  be  un- 
attainable. It  is  the  anxious  wish  of  the 
peo^  to  receive,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
parlument  to  grant|  every  possible  dlevi* 


ation  of  the  public  burthens.     It  was  no 
doubt  with  great  reluctance,   but  from  a 
mistaken  view  of  the  public  interest,  that 
ministers  were  induced,  last  year,  to  pro* 
pose  a  measure  which  was  so  generally,  • 
and,  I  conceive,  so  justly  unpopular,  as 
that  of  imposing,  in  a  period  of  profound 
peace,  and  several  years  afler  the  termi* 
nation  of  the  war,  an  additional  and  per-, 
manent  burthen  of  three  millions  of  taxes 
upon  the  suffering  people  of  this  country. 
I  am  ready  to  do  justice  to  the  motives - 
which  influenced  their  conduct,  and  to 
the  importance  of  the  object  which  they, 
bad  in  view,  the  maintenance  of  public 
credit.    But  it  ought  to  have  been  consi- 
dered, that  any  measure  which  renders* 
the  debt  more  onerous,  renders  it  also 
more  odious  to  the  country,  and  tends  un- 
happily to  create  a  feeling  of  anxiety  and 
impatience  to  shake  off  that  burthen  at 
any  sacrifices  and  at  any  risk.    The  secu-  • 
rity  of  the  public  creditor  was  therefore^ 
vreakdned  instead  of  being  strengthened 
by  that  measure.    Exclusive  of  that  con-> 
sideration,  it  was,  I  think,  the  duty  of  mi- 
nisters  to  have  adopted,  under  the  circuro*- 
stances  in  which  the  country  was  placed, 
a  contrary  system ;  and  instead  of  im- 
posing three  millions  of  new  taxes,  to 
have  diminished  to  the  amount  of  several . 
millions  annually,  the  taxes  which  already 
existed.    It  was  their  duty  to  adopt  mea-' 
sutes  which  might  tend  to  equalize  tlie 
grievous  burthen  of  taxation.    It  was, 
however,  at  that  moment  that  they  began  • 
te  inake  an  experiment,  which  was  cer-- 
tainly  very  desirable  in  its  object,  but 
which  was  very  singular  in  its  mode  of 
execution.      I  speak    of   the  measures* 
which  were  adopted,  with  the  view  of  en- 
abling the  Bank  to  resume  cash- payments. 
I  do  not  mean  to  dispute  the  propriety 
and  importance  of  returning  as  speedily 
as  may  be  done  with  safety,  to  the  legiti-. 
mate  standard  of  value,  to  the  only  sys- 
tem upon  which  you  can  act  with  pru- 
dence,  that  of  a  convertible  currency. 
But  was  the  time  which  was  chosen  for  the 
purpose  the  most  proper?     Were  the 
means  which  were  employed,  the  best 
adapted  to  the  object  ?     If  that  measure 
is  to  have  the  effect  which  was  intended ; 
if  the  circulating  medium  has  been  depre- 
ciated, as  we  have  heard  it  stated,  twenty* 
five  per  cent,   and  if  it  is  in  consequence 
to  be  restored  to  its  proper  value,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  pressure  of  taxation, 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
distress  of  the  country,  must  be  increased 
in  the  same  proportion. 
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in  die  obsenratlons  ^rMeb  I  have  imide 
vpoD  the  distren  whkh  Is  now  suffered, 
nothing  has  been  fiirther  from  my  wishes 
and  intentions,  than  to  excite  any  feeling* 
of  des|Kmdency.  But  I  have  considered 
St  to  he  my  duty  td  state  my  opinions 
upon  the  subject  fairly»  fre^y,  and  fuUy 
to  your  lordships,  and  to  represent  that 
the  evils  with  which  we  are  afflicted  aie 
most  severe;  th|it  the  necessity  of  afiord- 
iDg  sonie  rdief  is  moat  urgei^»  and  that 
your  neasores  must  be  oomaaensufule 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  object.  I  pro* 
ceed  therefore  to  a  part  of  the  subject, 
the  consideratbn  of  which  is  as  pleasing 
as  that  of  the  other  has  been  painful — Ibe 
eonsideration  of  those  OKasures  by  which 
^e  might  be  able»  not  to  remedy  complete- 
]|y,  bat  to  relieve  very  considerably^  that 
which  is  the  cause  of  so  much  distress,  of 
so  much  discontent,  and  of  so  much  dan- 
ger to  the  country,  the  want  of  etaaploy- 
ment  for  the  poor. 

"  I  wfflt  epon  this  occasion,  content  my- 
self  with  stating  to  your  lordships,  the 

fn^l  principles  of  the  measures  which 
sbaH  recommend*  The  consideration 
and  adoption  of  those  measures  must  ne<« 
cessarily  precede  the  examination  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  may  be  carried  info 
effect,  and  the  explanationswhich  I  should 
offer  upon  the  mode  of  execution,  would 
not  only  be  premature  at  present,  but 
might  tend  to  very  minute  and  very  pro- 
tracted discussions,  which  could  be  con- 
ducted with  more  convenience  and  advan- 
tage by  the  committee  which  I  will  pro- 
pose to  ypur  lordships  to  appoint. 

In  the  measures  that  I  shall  now  pro- 
pose, I  have  In  view  two  principles,  which 
I  consider  to  be  most  important,  that  of 
providing  permanent  emplojrment  for  the 
poor,  and  that  of  enabling  them  to  secure 
an  independent  subsistence.  In  the  for- 
mer respect,  those  measures  are  distin- 
geiihed  from  the  plans  which  have  been 
occasionally  adopted,  of  employing  the 
poor  in  public  works;  a  mode  of  em- 
ployment which  is  generally  unpro- 
ductive, and  must  be  considered  of  a 
temporary  nature,  and  has,  besides,  the 
disadvantage  of  being  attended  with  very 
considerable  expense.  In  the  latter 
respect,  those  measures  are  distinguished 
from  the  plans  whidi  have  been  pro- 
posed for  employing  the  poor  in  work- 
Bouses.  Your  lordships  know  that  an  es- 
tablishment has  been  formed  bv  Mr.  Sa- 
lisbury, under  the  name  of  "  The  School 
of  Economy/  which  is  well  calcdlatedlo 


employ  the  poor  in  woit-housea,  witli 
consiiierable  advantage  to  the  pariah*  and 
with  a  consequent  reduction  to  the  poor*a 
rates.  Great  merit  is  due  to  that  gentle- 
man, for  founding  that  usefuJi  iostHation, 
which  hss  many  advaoti^es,  though  it 
ctoes  not  profess  to  secuce  an  indepeMleol 
subsistence  to  the  poor. 

The  first  qf  these  measorea  is,  tba  c^is* 
vation  of  waste  lands;  aiMt  if  I  requirad 
aay  confirmation  of  tbe  opinMOa  wmcb  I 
entertaia  upon  tluLt  subject,  I  shoiUd  findr 
it  in  the  project  which  is  now  about  to  be 
executed  at  Dartmoor.  Wilh  respect  tQ 
that  undertaking,  I  have  net  auch  in£onn« 
ation  as  would  ensUe  me  to  form  a  eor*- 
rect  opinion  on  the  probability  of  iia  auov 
cess  Of  of  itt  failure;  and  much  will,  of 
course,  depend  upon  the  genaral  pried* 
pies  on  which  ii  is  conducted ;  much  alsa 
on  their  mode  of  execution.  Suck,  how* 
ever,  has  been  the  ingenuity  and  persevei^ 
ance  of  the  gentleman,  wblo  is  onderatoodr 
to  be  principally  concerned  in  the  under* 
taking,  the  usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  that 
vahiablie  produce  has,  I  am  jnfermedr 
been  drawn  from  a  spot,  which  vaa  eonsi* 
dere^  to  be  totally  barren  and  useless,  if 
the  undertakine  should  be  attended  witb 
any  success  at  Dartmoor,  it  cannot  fail  ia 
any  other  place;  for  I  do  n^t  auppoa^ 
that  there  exists  in  the  whole  isloid,  » 
more  unpromising,  aad  perha^a  more 
unprofitable  spot,  than  that  whiah  baa^ 
been  selected  for  the  purpose. 

It  has,  I  am  aware,  been  stated,  that  if 
waste  lands  cobU  have  been  enltivated 
with  success,  they  would  have  been  culti- 
vated long  since.  It  does  not,  however,! 
follow,  because  a  certain  tract  of  land 
could  not  be  cultivated  with  advaata^ 
as  a  large  farm,  with  the  large  capital  and 
large  eHaUiflhment  which  is  wanted  for 
the  purpose,  that  it  could  not  be  cultivated 
with  advanteee,  when  divided  into  snsall 
allotmenta,  wnich  would  require  no  other 
labour  than  that  of  the  occupier  and  hie 
family.  For  such  cultivation,  the  spade 
husbandry  would,,  I  am  convinced,  be 
found  very  advantageous*  It  has,  I  hnoWj|^ 
been  attempted  to  ridicule  that  mode  o¥ 
husbandry ;  but  the  fact  ia,  that  in  a  para 
of  the  country  with  which  I  aosr  weU  ae-* 
qualttted,  and  in  which,  happily,  there 
does  not  exist  as  much  distress  as  in  most 
others^  the  expeace  of  digging  land  is  not 
greater  than  that  of  ploughing  it,  and  the 
produce  is  considend>ly  more  idmadaat^ 
which  we  know,  from  scientific  vaasoaa,  if 
were  a  proper  plaoa  for  exphiiiiiv 
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^iliem,  in««t  rinrayt  be  the  case.  One  of 
the  prilidple0»  therefore,  which  I  should 
propKMC  for  the  cultivattoa  of  iratite  lands, 
!«>  that  of  dividiiig  them  Into  such  por- 
tkma  aa  could  be  tilled  by  the  occupier 
aad  by  hie  fiunily^  without  peqjmring  any 
other  labour  whatsoever. 

Nor  does  it  fetlowy  because  a  certain 
tract  of  land  could  not  be  cultivated  with 
advantage  for  want  of  a  asarket,  or  with- 
emi  the  risk  of  gkilting  the  market  with. 
die  new  produce  which  wotJd  be  raised, 
that  it  coold  not  be  cultivated  with  advan- 
tage when  the  greatest  part  of  ^t  i>ro- 
dace  iMf  conson^  by  the  occupier^  with* 
oot  hia  requiring  any  market,  except  for 
the  pufpose  of  enaming  him  to  provide 
for  his  other  wanta^.  and  to  pay  the  mo- 
derate rent  which  would  be  expected. 
Under  audi  cireuaHtancea,  the  stale  of 
the  asarket  would  net  prevent  the  culttva« 
tiou  of  each  kad,  and  would  become  of 
^pory  little  importaDce  to  the  occupier, 
or  consequently  to  the  pvoprietofi.  An< 
other  principle  U,  that  colonizatioii  roust 
pteuede  cuHivationy  to  provide  the  means 
of  tiliii^  the  land,  and  abo  a  demand  foi" 
ita  prudooe*  The  first  BoeasBre  to  bo 
adopted  for  the  purpose,  is,  that  of  build-^ 
iag  cottages,  which  could  be  done  at  a 
very  moderate  expense,  as  they  would  be 
constructed  by  the  labour  of  those  who 
are  afterwards  to  inliabit  them,  and  the 
rents  would  be  proportioned  to  the  value 
of  the  materials  which  would  be  employed, 
and  which,  id  some  parts  of  the  country, 
would  be  very  ioconsiderable» 

Another  principle  which  should  be  fol- 
lowed, ia  that  of  rendering  the  system  of 
cuHivaUon  advantageous  to  the  owner  as 
welVaa  to  the  occupier,  in  order  that  it 
Bimy  be  applicable  to  such  lands  as  are 
fM-ivate  property,  as  well  as  to  those  which 
ar«  crown  lands  or  common  lands,  and  to 
landa  which  are  of  an  inferior  quality,  as 
weU  aa  to  theae  which  are  termed  waste 
landa.  It  has,  indeed,  been  supposed, 
that  such  n  system  of  cultivation  would 
tend  to  encourage  population ;  but  it  ap- 
pean  to  me,  that  the  effect  would  be  di- 
rectly the  reverse.  Imprudent  marriages 
ausong  the  poor,  are  some  of  the  results  of 
that  improvidence  which  naturally  arises 
froui  thietr  present  situation.  When  a  la- 
bourer has  reason  to  apprdiend,  and,  per- 
haps, from  experience  to  know,  that  his 
own  exertionsy  whatever  may  be  Iris  in- 
duatry  or  good  conduct,  will  not  suffice 
for  his  aupporty  and  will  not  enable  him  to 
subsist  without  receiving  parochial  relief^ 


he  becomes  caselessof  ftstuvityi  aad^  is 
tlte  degraded  situation  to«  whioh<  do  is  rek- . 
duced,  he  trusts  to  the  parish  foe  assist- 
ance in  all  Gaae%  and  under  suds  ctrcuQ». 
stances  is  unwilling  to  debar  himself  of 
the  enjoyments  wmch  he  would  reoeive 
frou'  a  family.  But  if  his  condition  .werei 
the  reverse,  if  he  enjoyed  comfort  and  ini*) 
dependence,  his  children  would  hewarev 
lest  through  their  own  iaiprndence  or* 
misconduct,  they  should  fall  from  the^ 
station  in  which  they  had  lived  into  one* 
of  poverty  ami  degradation.  This  is  the 
moral  restraint  which  is  fauud  to  operate- 
with  almost  constant  success  aawngst  the* 
middle  and  higher  ekttses  of  society.^  The 
example  of  Ireland  does  notttpply  to  thia- 
case,  because  the  superabundant  popuf»-< 
tion  of  that  country  doea  not  arise  froair 
small  occupancies,  but  from  die  pernicious 
system  of  leases  for  lives,  and  of  sub-let^ 
ting.p  I  speak  in  the  pcesence  of  mumf* 
noble  lorda  wlio  are  connected  with  that 
country,  and  who  know  that  this  state- 
ment is  correct.  If^  however,,  we  look  to 
the  example  of  iteland,  we  Mi  find  ttmt 
in  that  country,  which  possesses  neither 
the  advantages  nor  the  disadvantages-  of 
poor  laws,  for  they  may  be  censidered  in 
both  views,  the  Ubouriag  dassea  coukk 
not  be  supported  if  they  did  not  occupy 
small  portions  of  land,  which  enable  them 
to  provide  sabsiateace  for  their  fooiiiieaw 
Can  it  then  be  doubted  that  a  system 
which  alone  enables  Ireland  to  subsist 
without  the  assistance  of  poor's  rates, 
would  in  this  counnry  operate  very  bene- 
ficially in  diminishing  the  amount  of  the 
poor's  rates  ?  We  know,  that  such  ia  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  devoted  much 
time  and  attention  to  the  subject,  who» 
have  maturely  considered  it,  and  who 
have  exerted  themsdves  ia  a  manner 
which  is  most  meritorious  and  patriotic. 

The  system  wliich  I  recommend  toyour 
lordships,  would  effect  that  which,  at  all 
times,  IS  very  desirable,  and  is  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  peculiarly  important;  it 
would  give  to  the  labouring  ciastes  an  in- 
terest in  the  soil.  It  woukl  also  tend  to* 
re-establisli  that  order  of  men,  which  once 
formed  the  happiness  and  strength  of  thia 
country,  but  which,  unfortunatelv,  hen 
BOW  become  nearly  extinct,  the  class  of 
small  yeomen.  It  would  raise  to  that  in* 
dependent  station,  many  of  those  who  are 
now  labourers,  and  would  enable  them  to 
secure  their  subsistence  by  labouring  for 

1  themselves  instead  of  labouring  for  others ; 
and  by  diminishing  the  number  of  the  la- 
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bouren»  you  would  proportionally  Increase 
the  demand  and  the  wages  of  labour. 
Thus  would  your  lordships  encourage  the 
industry  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  re- 
vive amongst  them  those  habits  and  feel- 
ings of  independence,  which  are  essential 
to  their  weltare ;  and  thus  would  you  se- 
cure the  means  of  permanent  employment, 
and  of  comfortable  subsistence  to  many 
thousands  of  your  fdlow  subjects  who  are 
now  in  tlie  most  abject  state  of  misery  and 
distress. 

Another  measure  which  I  would  pro- 
pose to  your  lordships,  is  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  public  fisheries.  Upon  this 
{>otnt  I  speak  from  the  authority  of  the 
ate  Mr.  Cobb,  a  person  whose  talents  and 
information  upon  this  subject  were  unri- 
valled, and  wno,  in  conseouence  of  Che 
valuable  discoveries  which  he  had  made, 
received  a  pension  from  government  un- 
der the  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Some 
of  thesie  discoveries  have,  I  fear,  followed 
him  to  the  grave,  but  others  are  preserved 
in  some  of  his  manuscript  papers  which 
are  in  my  possession.  liis  views  related 
partly  to  improved  modes  of  fishing,  and 
partly  to  the  mode  of  conveying  fish  from 
the  coasts  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 
I  am  aware  that  the  prices  of  labour,  and 
of  every  article,  have  very  considerably 
increased  since  the  period  in  which  he 
wrote,  which  is  now  about  thirty  years 
ago ;  but  he  then  proved  by  calculations 
the  most  perspicuous  and  convincing,  that 
aea-fish  could  be  delivered  in  a  fresh  state, 
and  in  any  quantity,  at  a  distance  of  forty 
miles  from  the  coasts,  at  the  rate  of  one 
penny  per  pound,  and  at  the  distance  even 
of  one  nundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the 
cossts  at  the  rate  of  three  pence  per 
pound*  I  would  explain  to  the  commit- 
tee, if  it  should  be  the  pleasure  of  your 
lordships  to  appoint  it,  in  what  manner  the 
ezecutiOD  of  this  project  could  be  encou- 
raged ;  and  it  was  proved  by  Mr.  Cobb, 
that  a  very  large  profit  would  be  received 
by  those  who  might  undertake  it.  It 
would  not  only  afiFord  abundant  means  of 
employment  for  sea-faring  persons  in 
catching  the  fish,  and  for  other  persons  in 
conveying  it  into  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, but  would  also  provide  food  at  a  very 
cheap  rate,  as  the  source  from  which  it  is 
taken  is  quite  inexhaustible,  as  the  imple- 
ments which  are  requisite  for  the  purpose 
are  by  no  means  costly,  and  as  no  other 
expense  would  be  incurred  than  that  of 
the  labour  of  the  fishermen. 

The  last  measure  to  which  I  wish  to 


call  the  serious  attention  of  your  lordshipa 
is  that  of  establishing  proper  regulationa 
with  respect  to  the  machinery,  which  io 
now  so  generally  employed  for  abridging 
labour.  That  the  unlimited  use  of  such 
machinery  has  in  some  cases  occasioned, 
and  in  other  cases  very  much  aggravated 
the  public  distress,  is  a  fact  which  cannot 
be  denied,  and  which  does  not  require  to' 
be  proved.  It  is  stated  even  in  the  papers 
which  were  lately  presented  to  parliament 
by  the  executive  government,  as  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  distress,  and,  therefore, 
of  the  discontent  which  existed  in  the  mn- 
nufacfuring  districts.  The  first  victims 
of  such  machinery  were  the  agricoltoral 
poor,  whose  domestic  industry  has  been 
destroyed  by  it,  because  it  prevented  that 
industry  from  being  exerted  with  any 
prospect  whatever  of  advantage.  In 
proof  of  this  assertion,  I  beg  to  state  to 
your  lordships  what  was  the  situation, 
forty  years  ago,  of  the  labouring  poor  io 
a  part  of  Devonshire  with  which  I  am 
connected.  The  wages  of  labour  were 
then  six  shillings  per  week,  the  price  at 
which  they  had  continued  from  the  year 
1728,  as  I  can  show  by  documents  to 
which  I  have  referred.  The  wages  of  la« 
hour  in  that  part  of  the  country  are  now 
seven  shillings  per  week ;  and  your  lord- 
ships will  judge  what  was  the  comparative- 
situation  of  the  poor,  when  you  consider 
the  immense  difference  in  the  value  of 
money  between  the  two  periods,  fiut  at 
the  former  period,  the  wife  of  the  labourer 
was  able  to  earn  as  much  by  spinning,  as 
he  did  by  his  dail}^  labour.  The  earnings 
of  a  family  at  that  period  were,  therefore,' 
twelve  shillings  per  week,  and  they  are 
now  only  seven,  although  the  price  of 
every  article  of  subsistence  has  been  since 
that  time  enormously  increased.  In  that 
part  of  the  country  the  situation  of  the  la- 
bouring cla:»8es  has  become  so  much 
worse,  that  the  change  is  truly  afflictittg, 
and  the  causes  deserve  your  serious  inves- 
tigation. The  evils  which  thus  afflicted 
the  agricultural  poor,  are  now  severely 
felt  by  the  manufacturers  themselves, 
many  thousands  of  whom  are  now  deprived 
of  employ  ment,  and  even  of  those  who  are 
employed,  I  know  from  indisputable  au- 
thority, that  the  earnings  do  not,  in  some 
cases,  exceed  ten  shillings  per  week,  by 
working  eighteen  hours  out  of  the  four 
and  twenty,  an  extent  to  which  human  la- 
bour ought  not  in  any  case  to  be  exerted, 
and  to  which  it  cannot  be  exerted  for  any 
length  of  time.     I  speak  with  all  proper 
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deference  to  the  opinioia  of  those  who 
differ  from  me  Qf>en  this  question  of  poli- 
tical economy ;  but  I  must  confess,  that 
the  arguments  by  which  it  is  attempted  to 
justify  the  unlimited  use  of  machinery, 
appear  to  me,  upon  the  most  mature  re- 
flection, to  be  utterly  fallacious.     It  is 
lrue»  tteit  in  general,  and  when  trade  is 
allowed  to  take  its  natural  course,   the 
supply  will  be  equal  to  the  demand ;  but 
the  converse  of  that  proposition,  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  manufacturers  seem 
to  act,  that  the  demand  will  be  equal  to 
the  supply,  is  false,  and  is  contradicted 
both  by  theory  and  by  experience.      If 
manufactured  goods  were  to  be  given 
awfty,  instead  of  being  sold,  and  such  has 
already  been  very  nearly  the  case,  when 
they  have  been  sold  at  a  considerable  loss 
upon  their  prime  cost,  the  consumption  of 
them  could  not  be  indefinitely  increased, 
nor  would  their  consumption  In  the  home 
market  be  much  diminished  if  less  ma- 
chinery were  to  be  employed.      Though 
goods  which  are  manufactured  by  ma- 
chinery are  lower  in  price  than  those  on 
which  manual  labour  has  been  employed, 
their  quality  is  in  many  cases  very  much 
inferior,  and  the  real'  differeace   in  the 
price  is  therefore  far  less  considerable 
than  is  generally  supposed.      The  great 
advantage  which  arises  from  manufactures, 
h  that  of  providing  employment  for  the 
.^oor\  and  this  principle  is  recognised  not 
only  in  your  Statute  Book,  but  also,  by  the 
whole  systetn  of  your  commercial  regula- 
tions. ,  It  could  be  demonstratively  proved, 
that  many  articles  could  be  purchased 
from  our  neighbours  at  a   much   lower 
price  than  that  at  which  they  could  be 
manufieurturtd   in  this  country,  and  that 
government  would  derive  an  additional 
revenue  hj  allowing  them  to  be  imported 
on  the  payment  of  moderate  duties ;  but 
this  objection  would  always  be  made,  to 
which  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
return  a  satisfactory  answer, — will  you  de- 
prive of  employment  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  your  artisans?      By  the  general 
use  of  machinery  they  have  been  most  ef- 
lectaall^  d€»>rived  of  employment,   and 
that  evil,  of^  which  the  melancholy   and 
alarming^  results  have  already  been  wit- 
nessed, is  constantly  increasing.     What 
vraa  the  conduct  upon  this  subject  of  Fre- 
derick the  Great  ?    which  I  quote  not  as 
sm  example  fbr  our  imitation,  but  io  illus- 
aration  of  my  argument :  That  sovereign, 
whose'  views  were  directed  to  the  glory  of 
iiif  moonrchyi  and  were  not  infiueoced  by 
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very  tender  feelings  of  bunmnity  and  com- 
passion, desired,  when  the  model  of  a  ma- 
chine was  presented  to  him  which  tended 
to  abridge  human  labour,  that  it  should 
be  preserved  as  a  specimen  of  ingenuity, 
and  that  the  inventor  should  receive  a  pe- 
cuniary compensation  for  the  time,  the 
trouble,  and  the  talent  which  he  had  em- 
ployed upon  it ;  but  be  desired  also,  tliat 
the  inventor  should  immediately  quit  his 
dominions.    In  countries  where  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  population,  and  in  new  co« 
looies,  the  use  or  such  machinery  must  be 
eminently  beneficial ;  but  ought  it  to  be 
allowed  without  any  restriction   in   the 
present  circumstances  of  this   country, 
which,  as  we  are  told  in  all  quarters, 
suffers  from  a  superabundance  of  popula* 
tion?    There  is  undoubtedly  some  ma- 
chinery which  deserves  not  only  protec- 
tion but  encouragement,  such  as   that 
which  performs  mechanically  those  pro- 
cesses which  are  either  injurious  to  the 
health  or  dangerous  to  the  lives  or  limbs 
of  the  workmen :  nor  should  I  wish  to  in- 
terfere  with  such   machinery  as  affords 
merely  a  substitute  for  physical  force,  nor, 
except  in  particular  cases,  with  such  as 
performs  tliose  processes  which,  being  of 
a  complicated  nature,  might  otherwise  re- 
quire many  tools  and  much  instruction  for 
the  purpose.    It  is  by  a  minute  and  care- 
ful examination  of  tKe  different  species  of 
machinery  which  is  emploved,   that  the 
committee  would  be  enabled  accurately 
to  distinguish  between  that  which  may  be 
allowed,  and  that  which  ought,  from  con- 
siderations both  of  justice,  and  of  policy, 
to  be  restricted.    The  objections  which  I 
have  stated  apply  particularly  to  the  ma- 
chinery which  supersedes  the  occupations 
of  domestic  industry,  such  as  spinnmgand 
lace-making,  and  such  arts  as  can  be  eiisily 
learned  and  easily  executed  by  the  labour- 
ing classes  of  the  community.      When 
such  machinery  is  used,  when  industrious 
workmen  are  in  consequence  deprived  of 
employment,  and  obliged  to  subsist  upon 
the  bounty  c^  others,  those  by  whom  such 
evils  are  mflicted,  should  be  called  upon 
to  relieve  them,  and  to  support  those  w)io^ 
if  such  machinery  did  not  exist,  would  be 
both  able  and  willing  to  provide  for  their 
own  subsistence.    This  is  not  a  new  prin- 
ciple, but  one  which  is  practically  follow- 
ed by  the  agricultural  population.    If  in 
consequence    of  the   exactions   of  the 
clergyman  for  tithes,  or  if  from  any  other 
cause,  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  iand  in 
a  parish  determine  to  convert  their  arable 
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groondt  into  paatures,  tliey  are  required  i 
lb  tuppoit  those  who  are  thus  deprived  1 
0f  employment.  If  the  maDufectiirer 
iirere  to  he  pkced,  as  in  justice  he  ought 
to  be»  under  a  itittilar  obu^tion,  and  were 
to  bear  only  his  doe  portiou  of  the  bur- 
then fphich  is  thus  imposed  upon  the  other 
Masses  of  the  comwunityy  his  own  perso- 
nal .profits  would  not  be  acquired,  as  they 
are  at  preseut,  wtlbeut  his  iacurring  to 
any  oensidecable  degree  an  additional  ex- 
pense, and  without  his  sharing  as  he 
ought,  in  those  taxes  which  are  required 
to  support  those  whom  he  has  thus  de- 
prired  of  the  means  of  supporting  thero- 
aelves.  It  seeias  to  be  argued  as  if  the 
private  profits  of  the  master  manufacturers 
were  in  all  cases,  and  necessarily,  a  profit 
to  the  country;  but  place  on  the  other 
aide  af  the  bslanoe  the  losses  which  are 
austaioed  by  the  artisans,  and  the  expense 
which  is  iacurred  in  supporting  them,  and 
you  will  then  judge  wbeUier  the  unlimiled 
use  of  machinery  can  be  considered  as 
profitable 'to  the  whole  community*  If, 
however,  by  the  regulations  which  should 
be  adopted  upon  this  subject,  an  inconre- 
iiience  shoula  be  sustained  by  the  master 
manufacturer,  it  could  not  be  commensu- 
rate wUh  the  evils  which  are  now  sufiered 
by  the  artisans;  bull  hare  the  satisfac- 
tion of  believing,  that  the  internal  trade  of 
this  country  would  be  very  little  afiiected 
by  such  regulations.  Though  the  price  of 
some  mamifactured  goods  would  be  some- 
what increased,  the  moans  of  purchasing 
them,  and  the  number  of  purchasers, 
would  also  be  increased*  I  may,  perhaps, 
be  asked,  whether  the  forrign  traae  of  this 
•coui^y  could  subsist,  if  such  regulations 
were  to  be  adopted,  with  respect  to  some 
nMchinery  i  To  which  I  might  reply,-* 
oan  the  foreign  trade  of  this  country  be 
expected  to  nourish  even  without  such  re- 
gulations ?  I  see  little  or  no  reason  to 
hope  that  the  foreign  trade  of  this  country 
wilt  ever  revive  to  any  considerable  de- 
gree, and  my  fears  upon  that  subject  are 
tbeatroiiger,  when  I  reflect  upon  the  pro- 
hibitory aystsm  which  is  still  adopted  in 
jnany  countries^  and  which  the  manufac- 
turers in  sooae  ceuntries,  anxiously  wish 
to  render  even  more  rigid  than  it  is  at 

Ciseat.  Widi  respect  to  foreign  menu- 
tures,  I  cannot  expect  that  tlie  im- 
fwoveroents  of  machinery  in  this  country 
can  long  be  kept  a  secret  from  them,  when 
somaoy  artizaas,  who  used  it,  are  now 
^prived  of  eonioynicat,  or  that  iaiprove- 
meots  will  not  oe  made  ia  the  macuinery 


of  the  continent*  Should  it  kmrnomot  tiM. 
continue  to  be  mere  iasperfeot  thah  that 
which  is  used  in  the  country,  the  disad- 
vantage on  their  side  may  in  great  mea* 
sure  be  counterbalanoed  oo  the  oontment 
by  the  diftrence  of  the  wages  of  labour* 
it  might,  perhaps,  be  practicable,  in  form* 
ing  regulations  upon  tne  subject,  to  admit 
exceptions  with  respect  lo  such  ^oods  as 
are  manufiielurad  solely  for  a  foraigo  mar- 
ket* I  know  that  strong  prcjodioes  exist 
in  favour  of  the  unlimited  use  of  machi- 
nery;  but  I  am,  however,  oonmoed,  and 
that  conviction  is  the  result  of  mudi  reflec- 
tion, that  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to 
adopt  some  regulations  upon  the  aamect^ 
otherwise,  ^reat  public  distress  will  libn* 
tinue  to  exist,  and  in  many  cases  the  exer- 
tions of  some  of  the  labouring  classes  wiN 
be  paralyced,  their  industry  and  th^ 
means  of  occupation  will  be  destroved, 
their  subsistence  will  be  derived  only  from 
parochial  relief,  and  their  condition  wiH 
become  helpless  if  not  hopeless. 

Such,  my  lords,  are  the  measures  whiclr 
I  would  most  strongly  recommend  to  your 
adoption,  and  whidi  I  submit  to  your 
candid  judgment*  Though  unconnected 
with  each  other,  they  have  in  view  one 
and  the  same  object.  If  your  lordships 
should  appoint  the  committee  which  I 
shall  propose,  and  if  it  should,  after  a  full 
investigation  of  theeubjeot,  adopt  the  ge- 
neral principles  of  those  measures,  I  woiSd, 
upon  receiving  its  report,  mofwe  for  the 
appointment  m  a  separate  coasaittee  for 
each  object,  to  consider  the  most  eligible 
mode  of  carrying  itiotoexeootioa.  What- 
ever difference  m  opinions  may  possibly 
exist  upon  the  practicability  and  propriety 
of  any  of  those  measures,  there  can,^  I 
think,  exist  but  one  opinion  on  the  vital 
importance  of  the  object,  which  hope- 
riously  caUs  for  vour  speediest  and  most 
attentive  considehitioo.  The  motion 
which  I  shall  submit  to  your  lordships, 
^oes  not  prescribe  to  the  committee  any 
specific  mode  of  accomplishing  that  mast 
desirable  object,  and  ooes  not  preclude 
the  adoption  of  any  measures  which,  upon 
deliberate  examination,  may  appear  to  be 
the  most  eligible  for  the  purpose ;  but  flie 
necessity  orthe  case  is  most  urgent,  aftd 
will  not  allow  you  to  postpone  that  ex« 
amination  without  danger,  whatevei^  dUB- 
culties  the  subject  may  present.  I  oonjore 
your  lordships  to  aaeditaie  day  and  night 
upon  the  measures  which  ought  to  be 
adopted  in  this  great  crisis  of  our  fate,  to 
alieviale  the  dotress  with  wUdi  the 
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try  is  DOW  oflicledy  to  allay  the  discoottnl 
which  at  present  pervades  it,  to  avert  the 
dreadful  oonseqaences  which  may  ensue, 
to  preserve  the  public  peace,  to  restore, 
as  far  as  is  yet  possible,  our  former  pros- 
perity and  happmess ;  and  in  the  language 
of  tM  prayer  which  is  dailv  resd  before 
us,  ^  to  unite  and  knit  together  the  hearts 
of  all  orders  of  men  within  the  realm.*'  I 
therefore  move,  <^  That  a  select  committee 
be  appointed  to  consider  the  practicability 
and  the  means  of  providing  employment 
for  the  poor,  particularly  in  the  manufac* 
turiog  iustricts." 

The  Earl  of  Lioerpooi  did  not  intend 
to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  va- 
rioift  topics  which  his  noble  friend  had 
introduced  in  the  course  of  his  able 
speech,  because,  if  he  did,  he  should  be 
obliged  to  trespsss  on  the  patience  of  their 
lordships  to  an  extent  which  they  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  forgive,  since  a 
discussioa  of  them  would  lead  to  an  exA* 
iBination  of  the  whole  principles  of  poli« 
tical  economy,  and  of  toe  origin  of  agri- 
culture, of  manufiictures  and  of  commerce, 
not  only  in  this,  but  in  every  other  coun- 
Sfj.  He  was  also  the  more  inclined  to 
defer  the  discussion  of  those  topics,  be- 
cause another  opportunity  would  shortly 
present  itself,  when  it  could  be  carried  on 
with  greater  practical  advantage  tlian  it 
could  be  carried  on  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. He  should  preface  the  few  remarks 
which  he  wss  about  to  offer  to  their  lord- 
ships  by  thanking  his  noble  friend  for  the 
candid  manner  in  which  he  had  brought 
forward  his  present  motion.  His  noble 
friend  had  poioted  out  the  object  which 
he  wished  to  accodiplish  in  the  most  clear 
«nd  manly  terms,  and  had  explained  most 
distinctly  the  views  with  which  he  intended 
to  m  into  the  proposed  committee ;  and 
ana  yet,  with  the  exception  of  the  bene- 
volent intentions  entertsined  by  his  noble 
iriend  of  benefiting  the  poor  in  the  first 
place,  and  the  country  in  the  second, 
there  was  not  a  single  position  in  his 
sjpeech  to  which  he  was  not  prepsred  to 
^e  his  most  direct  and  unquslified  dis- 
approbation; for  the  proposiiions  which 
his  noble  friend  had  maintained  went  to 
subvert  the  whole  political  economy  of 
the  country,  and  to  make  an  entire  change 
in  the  whole  of  its  commercial  relations. 
He  had  commenced  his  speech  by  laying 
down  a  most  dangerous  distinction  be- 
tween the  manufacturing  and  the  agricul- 
tural interests;  and  by  stating  that  the 
policy  ct  the  British  government,  which, 


in  reality  afibrded  nothing  more  than  equal 
protection  to  both,  had  hitherto  led  it  to 
support  the  former  at  the  expense  of  the 
latter  interest.  He,  however,  was  one  of 
those  who  did  not  understand  how  the 
two  interests  could  be  separated ;  for  it 
appeared  to  him,  that  there  was  nothing 
which  supported  the  one  that  did  not  at 
the  same  time  support  the  other  also. 
Manufactures  had  made  great  and  rapid 
progress  during  the  times  in  which  it  had 
been  their  fate  to  live,  and  had  raised  the 
country  to  a  degree  of  power  and  glory 
which  it  could  fiever  have  obtained  with- 
out them.  In  what  manner  had  they 
made  that  progress  ?  By  restrictions  upon 
agriculture?  Most  assuredly  not;  for 
when  had  they  ever  been  supported  in  de* 
fiance  of  it?  Agriculture,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  been  greatly  benefitted  by  the- 
increased  circulation  of  manufactures; 
for  was  there  any  man  who  made  a  for- 
tune by  them  who  did  not  invest  such 
gart  of  it  as  he  could  withdraw  from  his 
usiness  in  landed  property;  or,  if  he  did 
not  »o  invest  it  himself,  who  was  not  desir- 
ous that  it  should  be  so  invested,  for 
greater  security,  by  the  heirs  who  sue* 
eeeded  to  it  ?— But  his  noble  friend  had 
also  argued  as  if  all  the  protection  of  go- 
vernment had  been  extended  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  manufacturers,  and  with- 
drawn from  those  of  the  agriculturists. 
But  how  far  was  this  view  of  the  matter 
correct  ?  True  it  was  that  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  manufactures  into  this 
country  could  not  take  place  except  under 
certain  restrictions ;  but  was  not  the  agri- 
cultural interest  protected  in  a  similar 
manner  ?  Could  any  foreign  nation  im- 
port cattle  into  this  country,  or  sheep,  or 
wool,  without  the  payment  of  heavy  du- 
ties ?  Certainly  not.  Was  not  the  culti- 
vator of  grain  ^so  protected  by  prohibi- 
tions, forbidding  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn,  except  under  certain  stipulations? 
Were  there  no  such  thioffs  as  corn-laws 
to  g^ye  them  protection?  He  was  not 
now  arguing  wnether  that  protection  was 
rightly  afforded  or  not:  he  was  only 
anxious  to  show,  that,  if  protection  had 
been  afforded  to  the  manufacturer,  it  had 
not  in  any  degree  been  denied  to  the  agri- 
culturist. Into  that  question  he  would 
not  at  that  time  go  any  further,  though 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  say  a  few  words 
regarding  the  other  objects  which  were 
contemplated  in  the  motion  of  his  noble 
friend.  He  should,  in  the  first  instance, 
dispose  briefly  of  one  of  them,  to  which 
2  £ 
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he  intended  no  opposition— he  meant  that 
which  went  to  encourage  the  fisheries. 
He  could  assure  his  noble  friend,  that 
there  was  not  any  subject  on  which  his 
majesty's  ministers  bad  bestowed  more  of 
their  time  and  attention  than  they  had 
done  upon  this ;  and  he  was  inclined  to 
think  that  every  exertion  which  could  be 
made  had  been  made,  to  increase  the 
fisheries.  In  that  opinion  he  might  be 
mistaken;  but  if  either  his  noble  friend 
opposite,  or  any  other  noble  lord,  could 
devise  a  mode  of  procuring,  first  of  all,  a 
greater  supply  of  fish,  and,  next,  an  ade- 
quate market  for  that  increased  supply, 
which  had  not  as  yet  come  under  his  own 
notice,  he  could  assure  them  he  should  be 
very  happy  to  receive  such  information, 
and  to  ofter,  in  return,  such  assistance  as 
he  could  give.  He  thought,  however, 
that  if  his  noble  friend  were  to  review  the 
minutes  of  evidence  which  had  been  taken 
upon  this  subject,  his  noble  friend  would 
come  to  an  opinion  not  very  different  from 
that  which  he  himself  entertained.  But 
though  he  was  not  inclined  to  oppose  this 
object  of  his  noble  friend,  if  it  were  brought 
forward  separately,  he  was  obliged  to  op- 
pose the  accomplishment  of  his  other  ob- 
jects, by  an  imperious  sense  of  duty ;  for 
his  noble  friend's  vi^ws  regarding  them 
were  founded  upon  the  most  erroneous 
principles ;  and,  though  they  proceeded 
from  the  best  intentions,  were  calculated, 
if  carried  into  execution,  to  produce  most 
mischievous  consequences. —>  Aa  to  the 
cultivation  of  waste  lands,  which  his  noble 
friend  had  proposed,  he  must  observe,  that 
there  was  no  subject  which  had  attracted, 
more  of  the  attention,  not  only  of  parlia- 
ment, but  also  of  political  economists 
throughout  the  country.  For  his  own 
part,  he  was  much  inclined  to  doubt  the 
expediency  of  any  measure  which  would 
invest  fresh  capital  in  the  cultivation  of 
lands  now  waste.  He  was  for  leaving 
capitalists  to  find  out  the  way  in  which 
their  capital  could  be  best  employed,  being 
perfectly  convinced  that,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  interest  of  the  public  was 
not  distinct  from  the  interest  of  -the  indi- 
vidual. Besides,  the  misfortune  of  the 
agriculturist  was  not  that  too  little,  but 
that  too  much  waste  land  had  been  culti- 
vated—a misfortune  which  had  arisen  out 
of  the  high  price  of  corn  during  the  war. 
He  positively  knew  that  this  was  the 
lE^urce  of  the  mischief,  and  that  it  had  led 
to  the  breaking  up  of  several  waste  lands, 
which  had  previously  been  used  at  a  small 


price  for  several  useful  purposes*    More 
than  one  half  of  the  individuals  itrho  had 
given  their  attentioD  to  this  subject  were 
of  opinion  that,  if  the  capital  which  had 
been  expended  on  the  new  land  had  been 
expended  on  the  old,  it  would  have  pro- 
duced a  much  greater  profit  to  the  culti- 
vator, and  a  still  greater  advantage  to  the 
community  at  large.    He  himself  thought^ 
that  if  they  were  to  proceed  to  cultivate 
more  waste  lands,   they  would   double, 
treble,  quadruple,  nay,  quintuple  all  the 
present  agricultural  distress.    He  was  of 
opinion  tliat  this  would  be  the  case,  sup- 
posing that  the  scheme  were  to  be  carried 
mto  execution  at  the  expense  of  private 
individuals ;  but  the  evil  would  be  ^till 
further  aggravated,  if  it  should  be  carried 
into  execution  at  the  public  expense,  as 
his  noble  friend  had  just  proposed.    Se* 
veral  of  the  noble  lords  whom  he  was  then 
addressing  were  themselves  agriculturists, 
and  well  aware  how  small  were  the  profits 
at  present  derived  firom  agricultural  pur- 
suits :  he  himself,  who  sometimes  engaged 
in  them,  partly  for  health,  and  partly  for 
amusement,  knew  them  to  be  so  from  bis 
own  experience  t  he  would  therefore  {>Qt 
it  to  their  lordships,  whether  any  thing 
could  be  more  ruinous  than  the  cultiva*' 
tion  of  waste  lands,  under  such  circum- 
stances, at  the  public  expense.    Indeed^ 
he  would  ask  them,  whether  it  was  con* 
sistent  with  the  dignity  of  government  to 
descend  to  speculations  in  land,  and  with 
its  wisdom  to  undertake  the  cultivation  of 
that  kind  of  land  which  no  other  person 
could  cultivate  with  profit  ?  '  He  thought 
that  only  one  answer  could  be  given  to 
such  questions ;  but,  whether  that  were 
tlie  case  or  not,  there  was  another  conai- 
deration  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked^ 
It  was  this*- Where  was  the  money  for 
such  a  scheme    to    come   from?    The 
country  was    already  burthened  with   a 
great  weight  of  taxes  for  the  payment  of 
its  army,  its  navy,  its  civil  establishment, 
and  the  interest  of  its  national  debt.     In 
addition  to  these  taxes,  it  was  now  pro* 
posed  that  a  great   revenue   should    be 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  cer- 
tain waste  lands  at  the  public  expense, 
which  all  allowed  no  other  person  could 
cultivate  with  profit.     Upon  these  grounds 
he  must  certainly  oppose  such  part  of  bis 
noble  friend's  motion  as  related-  to  the 
cuUivation  of.  waste  lands«-*Ue  should 
now  call  their  attention  to  the  remarks 
which  his  noble  friend  had  made  upon  the 
employment  of.  machinery ;.  and  here  b^ 
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would  take  tbe  opporlunity  of  inforaiiog 
bim,  thflty  next  to  tbe  spirit  of  her  people, 
England  was  indebted  for  ber  commer* 
dal  power  and  greatness  to  the  inyentions 
whicn  that  people  bad  made  Jn  machinery. 
It  had  given,  as  it  were,  legs  to  the  lame 
and  signt  to  the  blind :  it  had  inspired  the 
dull  with  enterprise,  and  to  theenterprising 
had  given  additional  energy :  it  had  placed 
the  country,  in  spite  of  all  its  disadvantages, 
on  a  level,  with  the  most  favoured  nations, 
and  had  enabled  its  merchants,  who  paid 
«  heavy  price  for  labour,  to  compete  with 
chose  or  other   nations,  who   paid  but 
a  trifle  for   it.     Did  his    noble    friend 
conceive   that   the    commercial    great- 
ness .  of  England  had  •  arisen  from   any 
superior  advantage,  in  its  climate,    any 
superior  fertility  in  its  soil?     No.    He 
vfiight  go  to  the  east  or  to  the  west,  to 
the  north  or  to  the  south,  and  find  cli- 
-mates  of  more  genial  influence,  lands  of 
much  richer  quality— but  he  would  not 
find  in  their  boundaries  men  whose  mind 
was  a  richer  treasore  to  the  land  which 
contained  them  than  any  which  either  soil 
or  chmate  ever  predaced.    He  would  find 
that  they  did  not  number  among  their  in- 
hid>itant8  a  Watts,  a  Bolton,  an  Arkwright, 
and  many  other  names  to  which  England 
mwm  iodwted  for  its  present  greatness- 
men  who  were  as  useful  to  their  country, 
in  their  generation,  as  any  of  the  legisla- 
tors of  old  were  in  theirs.    Let  him  visit 
our  manu&cturing  towns-— for  instance, 
Birmingham;    and   he   would   see    the 
greatest  inventions  matured,  and  brought 
to  perfection,  by  those  whom  he  might 
consider  as  the  meanest  and  most  abject 
of  mankind,  but  who  were,  notwithstanding 
dfltily  rising,  from  the  humble  situation  in 
which  Providence  had  originally  placed 
them,  to  wealdi  and  honour,  and  eminence 
in  the  state.    If,  therefore,  his  noble  friend 
was  for  discouraging  the  employment  of 
machinery— 4f  he  was  for  putting  down 
the  bold  and  enterprising  and  inventive 
spirit  of  our  industrious  mechanics,  he 
was  for  potting  down  and  discouraging 
that  which  had  been  in  times  past,  and 
must  again  be  in  days  that  were  to  come, 
the  sooroe  of  much  of  our  welfare  and 
happiness.    True  it  was  that  the  employ- 
ment of  it  had  been  productive  of  distress 
as  well  as  of  prosperity ;   but  all  expe- 
fieoce  proved  that,  wherever  there  had 
been  great  wealth,  there  also  had  been  at 
tbe  same  time  great  poverty ;  and  that, 
jwherever  great  enterprise  had  existed, 
that  Atetprise  had  dways  been  •  found 


ibrcing  itself  beyond  its  natural  level,  and 
not  returning  to  it  until  it  had  experienced 
great  distress  and  misery.  To  that  state 
the  enterprise  of  the  country  had  at  pre- 
sent .reduced  it.  But  were  their  lordships 
therefore  prepared  to  say  that  they  would 
retrograde  to  the  first  ages  of  society,  and 
give  up  all  the  benefits  which  had  since 
accrued  to  them  from  the  exertion  of 
human  ingenuity  ?  Could  they  with  ad- 
vantage go  back  one  single  step?  He 
thounit  not.  They  must  feel  that  they 
owed  a  mighty  debt  to  the  population 
which  was  now  looking  up  to  them  for 
support  and  consolation  {  and,  feeling  that 
obligation,  they  ought  likewise  to  feel, 
that  neither  the  laws  of  God  nor  of  mau 
permitted  them  to  shrink  from  the  res- 
ponsibility attached  to  it.  Bein^  inr- 
pressed,  therefore,  with  the  conviction 
that  tbe  objects  contemplated  by  his 
noble  friend's  motion  were  such  as  he  bad 
described  them  to  be,  and  were  calculated 
to  produce  pernicious  results,  which  had, 
bv  some  fatality,  escaped  his  noble  friend's 
observation — being  unwilling  at  the  same 
time  to  put  a  decided  negative  upon  a 
motion  wnich  was  intended  to  relieve  the 
distresses  of  the  poor-.-he  felt  it  necessary 
to  conclude  the  remarks  which  he  had 
made  to  the  House  by  moving  theprevious 
question. 

Earl  Stanhope  made  a  short  reply,  in 
which  he  complained  that  bis  noble  friend 
had  misunderstood  him  both  on  the  subject 
of  waste  lands  and  on  that  of  machinery. 
He  regretted  that  the  money  spent  in  use- 
less expeditions  such  as  that  to  the  North 
Pole,  was  not  laid  out  in  tbe  erection  of 
cottages ;  remonstrated  against  the  rejec- 
tion of  his  general  motion,*  on  the  ground 
upon  which  his  noble  friend  had  objected 
to  his  specific  plan  ;  and  declared  that  as 
his  opinions  on  the  subject  were  unchanged 
he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  enter  them 
on  the  Journals. 

Tbe  previous  question  was  then  carried 
without  a  difision. 

Protest  against  the  Rejection 
OF  Earl  Stanhope's  Motion.]  The 
following  Protest  was  entered  on  the 
Journals; 

«<  Dissentient, 

<<  1st,  Because  it  is,  in  mv  opinion,  the 
duty  of  parliament  to  consider  the  practi- 
cability and  the  means  of  alleviating  the 
distress  which  at  present  exists  in  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  employment  for  the 
poor^  particularly  as  that  distress  hasia 
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tnaDf  parti  of  the  couotry  rendered  dan* 
gerous  the  machinations  of  the  disaffected 
and  has  already  produced  much  discon- 
tent, which*  unless  relief  should  be  afford- 
ed, must  be  expected  to  continue,  and 
even  to  increase. 

2nd,  Because  I  cannot  contemplate 
without  deep  regret,  and  serious  appre- 
hension, the  continuance  of  those  csJami- 
ties  which  are  at  present  caused  by  the 
want  of  employment  for  the  poor,  which 
tend  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  as  well 
as  to  destroy  the  public  proeperit^,  and 
which,  from  every  consideration  of  huma- 
nity and  policy,  are  much  to  be  deplored. 

Srd,  **  Because  it  appears  to  me,  that  a 
very  considerable  number  of  the  poor 
might  be  provided  with  emplojrment:  1st, 
B^  encouraging  the  public  fisheries,  which 
might  prove  an  abundant  source  of  occu- 
pation and  subsistence.  2ndly,  By  pro- 
moting the  cultivation  of  waste  land,  of 
which  many  millions  of  acres  still  exist  in 
this  island.  And  Srdly,  By  adopting  pro- 
per regulations  respecting  the  use  of  the 
machinery,  which,  by  abridging  labour,  has 
deprived  many  industrious  persons  of  em- 
ployment, both  in  agriculture  and  in  ma* 
Duractures. 

4th,  <*  Because  the  adoption  of  such 
measures  would,  in  my  opinion,  diminish 
very  considerably  the  amount  of  the  poor's 
rates,  and  thereby  tend  to  relieve  the  se- 
vere distress  which  is  now  suffered  by  tlie 
agricultural  interests  of  the  country,  and 
to  revive  in  the  labouring  classes,  those 
habits  and  feelings  of  independence  which 
are  inseparably  connected  with  their  wel- 
fare. 

5tfa,  *^  Because  the  relief  which  might 
be  afforded  to  the  poor  by  such  measures 
would  not  be  precarious,  transient,  of  an 
eleemosynary  nature,  and  would  not  be 
attended  with  such  ah  expense  as  would 
be  onerous  to  the  state. 

6th,  "  Because  the  inquiry  which  was 
recommended,  seems  particularly  expedi- 
ent, under  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  country,  which  is  afflicted  with  a 
grievous  burthen  of  debt  and  taxes,  and 
which  suffers  also  from  a  stagnation  of 
trade,  arising  in  great  measure  from 
causes  which  may  prove  to  be  not  of  a 
temporary  nature,  and  which  it  may  not  be 
in  the  power  of  this  country  to  control. 

7tb,  **  Because  if  the  measures  which 
■were  suggested  for  the  employment  of  the 
poor  were  considered  to  be  impracticable, 
or  inexpedient,  the  appointment  of  the 
committee  which  was  proposed,  would,  in 
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my  judgment,  have  been  proper,  in  order 
to  consider  of  other  means  by  which  that 
most  important,  and  most  desirable  object, 
might  be  accomplished. 

8th,  **  Because  the  appointment  of  that 
committee  would  have  been  hiehly  grati- 
fying to  the  people,  and  would  also  have 
afforded  an  adoitional  proof,  that  this 
House  is  anxious  to  inveatigate  the  causes 
of  any  public  distress,  and  as  &r  as  is 
practicable,  to  administer  relief. 

9th,  <«  Because  that  committee  would, 
by  its  inquiriei,  have  furnished  more  am* 

Ele  and  satisfactory  information,  than  this 
[ouse  has  yet  obtained,  on  a  subject 
-most  interesting  in  itself,  and  peculiarlj 
important  at  the  present  moment,  the 
state   and    condition   of  the  labouring 
classes.  i 

10th,  **  Because  it  has  not  been  shown 
by  an^  argument  which  has  been  adduced, 
that  It  would  in  any  respect  be  inexpedi- 
ent to  institute  the  inquuy  which  was  le^ 
commended,  and  which  seems  to  be  impe- 
riously demanded  b^  the  wants  and  wishes 
of  the  poor.        (  Signed  )      St  amhopk.*^ 
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Tuesday^  May  16. 

COMMBRCIAL     RESTBlCTIOllS^PxTr- 
TION  FROM  THE  GLASGOW  CHAMBER  OT 

Commerce.]  Mr.  JFVnfeysaid,  he  held 
in  his  hand  a  petition  from  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Glasgow,  a  body  af  gen- 
tlemen who  were  highly  interested  in  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  couotrj^ 
praying  the  establishment  of  a  free  trader 
and  the  removal  of  all  restrictions  upom 
commercial  imports  and  exports.  Upon  a 
subject  of  such  vital  importance,  hetrusted 
the  House  would  grant  him  its  iadu^ence 
for  a  few  moments.  The  presentation  of  a 
similsr  petition  from  the  merchants  of  the 
city  of  London  made  it  the  more  necessary 
that  he  should  say  a  few  words  on  the 
present  occasion.  The  petitioners  were 
of  opinion,  that  the  distresses  of  Uie  cona- 
mercial  and  manufacturing  interests  of 
this  country  were  much  increased,  if  not  ia 
a  ^at  measure  caused  by  the  various  res- 
trictions which  impeded  our  imports  from 
and  exports  to  foreign  countries.  These 
restrictions  havioff  been  so  lon^  continued 
in  this  country,  led  other  nations  into  a 
belief  that  it  was  to  such  regulations  we 
owed  our  prosperity,  and  thus  induced 
ihem  to  follow  our  example*  The|>eU- 
tioners  were  of  0|>ioion,  not  only  tlmt 
such  restrictions  ought  to  be  remose^ 
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init  that  their  removal  abotdd  not  5e  con- 
tingent upon  the  eonduct  adopted  towards 
OS  by  any  other  country.    It  was  unne- 
ceasary  lor  him  to  sajr*  that  the  restric- 
ttons  of  which  the  petitionera  complained 
had  not  been  enacted  by  the  present  ad- 
miniatration ;  but  he  could  not  help  re«- 
gretting  that  goYernment  had  not  availed 
Itself  of  the  many  opportunities  which  of- 
fered of  removing  them.    If  it  should  be 
found  that  the  history  of  our  commercial 
policy  was  a  tissue  of  mistakes  and  false 
notions,  it  surely  was  not  too  much  to  ex- 
press a  hope  that  that  policy  should  be 
given  up,  and  a  permanent  sjrstem  of  com- 
merdal  regulations  established  in  its  stead. 
It  wocdd  De  a  cheering  consolation  and 
excitement  to  the  commerce  of  this  coun- 
try, if  it  was  shown  that  padiament  was 
determined  to  set  its  face  against  those 
pernicious  restrictions  by  which  we  had 
been  so  long  shadded.  When  on  a  recent 
occasi<my  a  free  trade  was  in  a  great  mea- 
aure  igstablished  to  oeitain  countries,  the 
restrictions  with  respect  to  that  with  China 
were  continoed  in  toll  force.  Now,  let  the 
House  see  the  difierent  situations  in  which 
a  British  merchant  and  an  American  mer- 
chant were  placed  by  this  regulation.  The 
Americans  were  allowed  a  free  trade,  the 
English  merchants  were  debarred  from 
it;    they  could  not  trade  south  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  unless  in  vessels  of  a 
certain  tonnage.  This  of  itself  was  a  severe 
hardship.    Such,  indeed,  were  our  regu- 
lations on  this  subject,  that  ft  was  impos- 
sible, even  had  it  been  intended,  to  devise 
any  more  effectual  means  of  aiding  the 
American  to  the  prejudice  of  the  British 
merchant.     Suppose  a   British   and  an 
American  merchant,   both    in   London, 
to  bear  at  the  same  time  of  a  favourable 
market  in  Obina  for  certain  British  com- 
modities, or  elsewhere  south  of  the  Cape. 
Upon    soch    occasions  there    are    two 
things  necessary  — secresy  and  dispatch. 
The   Aoserican  can  charter  a    ship  of 
150  or  QM  tons  burden,    freight    her 
with  the  articles  in  demand,  and  soil  in 
a  week.      But  what  Is  the  situation  of 
the  English  merchant?    He  must  first 
employ  counsel,  snd  make  himself  ac- 
qmunted  with  the  law  on  the  subject.-*- 
Nexi,  hebas  to  apply  to  the  East  India 
Company  for  a  licence  for  the  ship,  and 
another  for  the  supercargo.    But  as  the 
Company  do  not  grant  any  licences 'to  su^ 
percatgoesy  but  such  as  return  in  Uie  ^ip 
to  Eo^and,  he  has  probably  to  vrait  a 
snooth.    lie  is  then  iaformedi  that  the  li- 


cence canisot  be  granted,  and  he  of  course 
applies  to  the  board  of  control.    Thus, 
at  the  end  of  six  weeks  or  two  months^ 
when  it  is  publicly  known  that  such  arti- 
cles are  in  demand,  he  is  able  io  freight 
a  ship,  but  not  one  fit  for  the  trade — not 
one  of  200  tons  burden,  but  a  ship  of  at' 
least  S50  tons.    Here  then,  after  pub« 
licity  has  been  given«»*afrer  an  opportu* 
nity  offers  for  all  who  please  to  enter  into 
such  a  speculation,  he  is  enabled  to  for- 
ward his  vessel  at  double  the  expense  of 
the  American  merchant,  and  with  the  dis- 
advantage, too,  of  being  forestalled  in  the 
market.    He  would  put  it  to  the  House, 
whether  this  was  not  a  hardship—whether 
it  was  not  a  drawback  upon  our  commerce 
which  called  for  redress?    He  did  not 
mean  to  propose  that  the  privileges  of  ^he 
India  Company  should  be  infringed  upon. 
On  a  former  occasion,  he  had  opposed  the 
granting  of  certain  privileges    to   that 
company,  but  these  privileges  having  been 
granted,  he  should  be  the  last  man  to  pro- 
pose a  violation  of  them.    It  was  not 
enough  to  say  that  the  Company  did  not 
avail  themselves  of  these  privileges,  and 
therefore  they  should  be  deprived  of  them. 
What  he  wanted  was,  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  parliament  to  the  siibject;  let  the 
consent  of  the  Company  be  obtained,  if  it 
cottld  be  obtained,  for  the  removal  of  those 
restrictions ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  there 
Wtefe  many  points  on  which  the  trade  of 
the  country  could  be  opened  with  infinite 
advantage  to  its  commercial  prosperity. 
There  was,  for  instance,  the  circuitous 
trade,  and  the  trade  to  places  not  under 
the  control  of  the  India  Company,  or  not 
traded  to  by  them.    It  certainly  was  mat- 
ter of  choice  with  the  India  Company, 
whether  or  not  they  would  tolerate  Bri- 
tish merchants  to  participate  in  those  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  the  Americans ;  but 
it  was  not  too  much  to  expect  that  they 
would  give  the  former  the  preference.    If 
the  noble  lord  (Castlereagh)  were  in  his 
place,  he  would  remind  him  of  what  he 
promised  when  the  Circuitous  Trade  bill 
was  before  the  House.    The  noble  lord 
on  that  occasion,  pledged  himself  to  an  in- 
quiry into  it  on  the  return  of  peace.-^ 
He  should  not  trouble  the  House  much 
further  on  the  subject,  as  he  hoped,  that 
it  would,  at  no  distant  period,  be  brought 
more  particularly  under  discussion,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  manufoctures  and  commerce 
of  the  Country.    There  were  yet,  how- 
ever, a  ftw  points  to  which  he  wished  to 
refer.    It  was  urge^  that  a  free  trade  was 
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verj  good  la  theory,  but  that  it  coold 
never  be  beneficially  reduced  to  practice. 
Hct  however,  felt  convinced,  that  it  could 
be  reduced  to  practice,  at  least  to  a  great- 
er extent,  and  much  more  beneficially 
than  wat  contemplated  by  thoee  gentle- 
men who  opposea  it.  So  convinced  was 
he  of  this,  that  he  felt  surprised  it  was  not 
taken  up  and  enforced  by  his  majesty's 
ministers,  and  carried  as  far  as  it  was  found 
beneficially  practicable.  An  hon.  member 
had  on  a  former  evening  pomted  out  many 
cases  where  restrictions  could  be  removed 
without  trenching  on  the  privileges  of  the 
India  Company,  and  by  which  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  would  be  greatly 
improved.  It  would  be  of  the  greatest 
advantage  if  the  shipping  Interest  were 
allowed  to  import  freely  all  the  produce 
they  thought  proper  from  other  countries. 
This  would  not  only  benefit  our  trade,  but 
would  also  benefit  the  shipholder.  The 
bonding  system  was  also  alluded  to  on  a 
former  occasion.  He  would  be  glad  to 
know  what  disadvantage  could  arise  from 
•  regulation  of  that  system  ?  The  true 
principle  upon  which  it  was  originally 
founded,  was  that  of  enabling  us  to  im- 
port for  the  purpose  of  exporting  the  pro- 
duce of  one  country  to  the  country  where 
it  was  consumed.  It  was  clearly  our  in- 
terest, that  what  was  imported  Into  this 
country  should  be  imported  at  as  small  a 
charge  as  possible.  He  wished  also  to 
throw  out  a  suggestion  as  to  the  propriety 
of  abandoning  duties  on  the  raw  material. 
There  were  certain  articles  upon  which 
auch  a  duty  operated  most  injuriously.-— 
There  were  one  or  two  other  points  to 
which  he  wished  to  allude.  It  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  our  revenue  laws 
should  be  placed  on  a  steady  and  perma- 
nent footing.  Extents  in  aid  also  was  a 
subject  which  demanded  inquiry.  It  surely 
never  was  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature that  a  private  individual  should 
seize  on  another's  property,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  other  creditors,  under  pretence  of 
a  debt  to  the  Crown.  There  was  another 
point  which  he  conceived  to  be  a  great 
impediment  to  the  wealth  and  commerce 
of  the  country,  he  meant  the  Usury 
Laws.  Those  laws  were  a  great  restraint 
on  the  proper  employment  of  capital. 
He  was  aware  that  many  ^rentlemen  mfier- 
ed  widely  from  him  on  this  subject.  But 
he  hoped  that  an  inquiry  would  take 
place,  and  he  was  sure  the  House  would 
see  the  necessity  of  altering  the  existing 
regulations.      The   Bankrupt  tows  also 
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called  for  a  revision;  it  was  impossible 
that  commerce- could  flourish  under  the 
existing  bankruptcy  regulations.  One 
word  more  on  the  subject  of  a  free  trade. 
If  it  was  deemed  dangerous  at  once  to  re* 
move  all  restrictions,  at  least  they  might 
be  removed  on  a  few  articles.  He  was 
sure,  that  if  this  were  done,  the  competi- 
tion which  it  would  cause  would  be  of 
great  advantage  .to  the  country.  There 
were  some  of  our  manufactures  of  which 
he  would  speak  with  hesitation ;  but  with 
respect  to  the  cotton  manufacture  he  felt 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  a  removal  of 
all  restrictions  would  be  atfeended  with  in- 
finite advantage.  He  wished  to  see  the 
cottons  of  all  other  countries  imported 
here :  from  what  he  had  seen  abroad,  he 
was  sure  it  would  be  attended  with  bene- 
fit. We  had  something  to  learn,  and  aa 
to  any  continental  markets  outselling  us 
to  any  extent,  it  was  out  of  the  question. 
He  thought  a  removal  of  restrictions  as  to 
cutlery  and  hardware  would  also  be  of 
service  to  both  those  trades ;  besides,  it 
would  set  to  other  nations  an  example  of 
what  was  the  only  true  system  of  com- 
mercial intercoursebetween  nations.— The 
hon.  member,  adverting  to  what  was  said 
by  Mr.  Baring  on  a  former  evening,  ob- 
served, that  he  differed  with  that  hon. 
member  on  two  points ;  first,  he  did  not 
think  that  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  or 
even  that  America  could  more  easily  re- 
cover from  its  embarrassments  than  we 
could.  It  was  certainly  true  with  respect 
to  France,  but  not  with  respect  to  Grer- 
many  or  America,  though  the  debt  and 
taxation  of  the  latter  country  were  trifline 
compared  to  ours.  Neither  did  he  look 
so  despondingly  to  our  situation  as  that 
hon.  member  did.  He  was  happy  to  aee 
our  commerce  and  manufactures  reviving, 
and  he  hoped  in  a  few  months  to  sec  theoi 
flourish.  The^  hon.  member  had  truly 
said,  that  peace  and  good  order  were  es- 
sential to  prosperity.  The  people  were 
by  degrees  coming  back  from  that  delu- 
sion and  infatuation  into  .which  their  ovm 
folly  had  plunged  them, » and  which,  had 
they  persevered  in  it,  must  have  worked 
their  destruction.  He  expected  in  b  short 
time  to  see  the  wages  lof  the  labourer  su^ 
as  to  afford  him  those  comforts  of  whicdi 
he  had  for  a  time  been  deprived.  He 
would  not  trouble  the  House  further.  He 
would  leave  in  their  hands  the  petition ; 
it  was  one  which  demanded  their  serious 
consideration,  equally  from  the  character 
of  the  petitioners  and  the  importance  of 
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the  subject  of  which  it  treated.  If  the 
great  man,  Adam  Smith,  whose  sentiments 
the  petition  contained,  had  bat  lived  to 
see  his  doctrines  thus  expounded,  it  must 
have  afforded  him  inconceivable  pleasure. 

The  petition  was  brought  up  and  read. 
On  the  question  that  it  do  lie  on  the 
table, 

Mr.  Baring  said,  that  a  petition  coming 
from  so  great  and  respectable  a  body  as 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Glasgow, 
deserved  the  most  favourable  attention  from 
that  House.  Every  efficient  means  ought 
to  be  taken  to  promote  their  reasonable 
objects  ;  every  consideration  was  due  to 
their  reasonable  claims.  When  he  had  a 
few  days  ago  presented  a  similar  petition 
to  that  House,  from  the  merchants  and 
traders  of  London,  he  moved  that  it 
ahould  lie  on  the  table,  in  order  to  see,  in 
the  meaA  time,  what  the  other  great  com* 
mercial  towns  would  be  di8[$osed  to  do. 
He  did  so,  because  he  felt  convinced  that 
whatever  might  be  the  disposition  of  par- 
liament, no  great  practical  benefit  could 
be  aocomph'shed  without  the  general  con- 
cuimoce  of  the  country  at  large.  His 
hon.  friend  who  had  just  presented  the  pe- 
tition before  them,  difiered  from  him,  but 
in  very  few  and  inefficient-  points.  The 
House,  he  said,  must  have  heard  with 
pleasure  from  his  hon.  friend,  that  some 
of  the  principal  manufactures  which  had 
been'  for  some  time  depressed,  had,  at 
least  partially,  revived.  *  And  he  agreed 
with  his  hon.  friend  in  thinking,  that,  how- 
ever gloomy  and  unpromising  appearances 
night  be,  there  was  yet  no  serious  appre- 
hension (if  proper  exertions  were  made) 
that  the.  commercial  and  manufacturing 
interests  of  this  country  would  be  endan- 
gered in  any  material  degree.  During 
she  war  an  extraordinary  impulse  was 

flven  to  tlie  manufacturing  interests  of 
nglaod— an  extensive,  but  an  artificial 
trade  prevailed,  which  could  not  be  kept 
uf»  in  a  time  of  peace.  That  state  of 
things  must  give  way  to  one  of  a  more 
moderate,  but  more  solid  and  more  natu- 
nd  kind.  '  He  concurred  wiih  Jiis  hon. 
friend,  that  if  the  House  would  encourage 
.  the  CQBunerce  and  manufacturea  of  the 
eoimtry  b3r  good  laws— by  wise  and  libe- 
ral regulations^  that  they  would  again  bo- 
hold  the  revival  of  commerce  and  of  ge* 
nenil  prosperity.  But  it  was  only  by 
great  efforts  tlmt  suvh  desirable  objects 
could  be  accomplished;  they  were  not 
to  fall  asleep  over  the  state  of  the 
.oouBtry;    they    were   not   to    suppose, 


because   trade  had  so   long   flourished 
— because    things   had    ffone    on    pros- 
perously for  a  great  length  of  time,  that 
without  any  exertions  on  their  part  they 
would  revive  and  flourish.     On  the  con- 
trary, they  roust  be  convinced  that  new 
and  great  difficulties  had  arisen— that  the 
situation  of  other  countries  presented  se-* 
rious  difficulties  to  the  encouragement  of 
British  commerce— and  that  extraordinary 
exertions  were  necessary  to  meet  and  to 
overcome  those  difficulties.    He  entirely 
concurred  with  his  hon.  friend  in  this— > 
that  he  did  not  despond  with  regard  to 
the  state  of  the  country ;  whilst  he  was 
willing  to  admit  that  the  country,  as  to  its 
commercial    and   agricultural    relations, 
could  not  preserve  that  artificial  degree 
which  it  held  during  the  war,  but  must  be 
reduced  to  a  more  reasonable  standard. 
When  his  hon.  friend  bad  stated  that  this 
country  had  manufacturing  facilities  above 
all  other  countries,  he  must  yet  be  con-' 
vincedthat  those  facilities  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  nations,  should  they  re- 
main in  peace  for  any  considerable  time. 
Those  advantages  consisted  not  in  cheap^ 
ness  of  labour;  they  consisted  in  the  ex- 
tent of  capital,  in  the  perfect  state  of  ma- 
chinery, m  the  enterprising  spirit  of  onr 
people.    In  those  respects  we  had  the 
start  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 
But  those  advantages  would  be  lost  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  nothing  but  the  great- 
est possible  attention  to  the  state  of  our 
manufacturing  snd  commercial  interests** 
nothing  but  the  most  watchful  and  active 
exertions,,  and  the  wisest  laws  could  pre- 
serve them.      An  hon.  gentleman  had 
stated  some  advantages  as  belonging  to 
the  cotton  manufactories ;  but  if  the  raw 
materials  of  that  article  were  subjected  to 
any  -  considerable  duty,  neither  that  hon. 
gentleman,  nor  the  best  informed  man  in 
that  House,  could  calculate  the  precise 
extent  of  the  duty  which  the  manufac- 
turer could  bear,  so  as  to  be  able  at  the 
same -time  to  hold  a  competition  with 
other  countries ;  and  to  try  an  experiment 
of  that  description  would  expose  him  to 
the  utmost  danger.    He  repeated,  that 
he  did  not  anticipate  any  misfortunes  to 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  country ; 
he  did  not  anticipate  misfortunes,  because 
he  had  every  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of 
that  House.    He  was  glad  to  see  that 
there  did  not  exist  any  hostility  in   the 
shipping  interests  of  the  country  as  to  the 
objects  embraced  by  the  petition  before 
them.    He  had  that  morning  attended  a 


Dumermu  body  of  the  thip-ownefti  who 
had  met  to  expreti  their  apprehentiooB  of 
the  conieqaeDcea  that  would  result  from 
the  object  of  the  netiuoD  being  carried 
into  enect  to  its  fullest  extent.  He  had 
addressed  that  meetiog  on  several  practi- 
cal points  embraced  by  the  petition,  andi 
aa  it  of^en  happened  when  men  explaiaed 
tbemselfes  one  to  another,  he  soon  found 
that  there  was  not  any  great  difference 
between  him  and  the  meeting,  but  that 
they  agreed  on  every  point*  with  the  sin- 
gle exception  of  the  timber-trade.  A 
great  concurrence  of  opinion  existed  be- 
tween the  ship-owners  and  the  other  in- 
terests of  the  country ;  and  with  respect 
to  any  particular  alteration  in  the  naviga- 
tion lawsy  that  body  were  anxious  to  per- 
mit the  carriage  of  any  articles  in  foreign 
bottoms,  with  this  exception,  that  they 
ahould  not  extend  to  the  produce  or 
growth  of  India,  or  of  the  colonies ;  be- 
cause if  those  articles  were  merely  to  be 
brought  across  the  Channel  in  Britisli 
vcssds,  it  would  operate  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  British  shipping.  But,  with  res- 
pect to  the  produce  of  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope they  had  no  objection  to  their  im- 
eortation.  The  hoo«  member  concluded 
y  saying,  that  when  gentlemen  inouired 
into  the  particular  points  they  woula  not 
find  so  much  difierence  of  opinion,  as 
they  first  imagined  to  exist ;  and  he  did 
hope,  that  in  the  course  of  a  short  time 
they  would  be  able  to  view  the  varioua 
interests  of  this  country  with  liberal  feel- 
ings, and  would  be  able  to  apply  the 
means  of  their  revival  and  prosperity. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
Mr.  Eilice  presented  a  petition  from  cer- 
tain Woollen  Manufacturers  of  Hawick.  He 
said,  that  after  the  discussion  which  had 
taken  place  on  the  petition  presented  by 
the  member  for  Glasgow,  and  after  the  ob- 
servations which  had  fallen  from  his  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Baring),  he  was  induced  to  say 
one  or  two  words  on  presenting  the  petition 
which  he  held  in  his  iiand.  As  an  in* 
stance  of  the  advantage  which  the  public 
derived  from  the  discussions  which  had 
taken  place  in  that  House,  he  had  now 
the  honour  of  presenting,  for  the  first 
time,  a  petition  from  a  numerous  and  res- 
pectable body  of  manufacturers,  praying 
to  be  relieved  from  the  general  restric- 
tions which  were  placed  on  the  trade  of 
die  country ;  they  complained  of  the  great 
distress  and  diflBculties  under  which  they 
laboured ;  and  were  of  opim'on  that  the 
State  of  things  was  such  as  could  not  long 


•Kisl;  without  involving  every  interest  in 
the  country  in  one  common  ruin.  One 
mode  of  affording  relief  to  trade  was  by 
removing  the  numerous  restrictions  which 
oppressed  it  in  every  quarter*  The  pe- 
tition principally  went  to  the  repeal  of  du- 
ties on  wool,  rape  and  com,  but  th^  had 
no  objection  that  all  the  restrictions  which 
affected  trade  in  general  ahoidd  be  taken 
into  consideration* 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  tables 

-MlUTART     ExFXliniTURB     OF     THS 

CouNTAT.]  Colonel  Davies  rose  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  subject 
at  all  times  of  the  utmost  importance,  but 
more  peculiarly  so  at  the  present  mo- 
menty  when  the  country,  labouring  under 
the  pressure  of  severe  and  accumulated 
distress,  required  every  assistance  which  it 
was  in  the  power  of  parliament  to  aQord 
it.  He  felt  that  he  must  throw  himself 
on  the  indulgence  of  the  House^  of  which 
he  certainly  had  need  when  he  under- 
took the  task  of  bringing  under  its  consi- 
deration our  existing  military  estaMi^- 
ments,  with  a  view  to  point  out  what 
might  require  amendment,  and  to  suggest 
a  remedy.  He  also  felt,  that  in  bringing 
forward  this  subject  at  the  present  time, 
he  should  have  to  encounter  disadvan- 
tages and  difficulties  which,  when  he  first 
turned  his  thonghts  to  it,  he  did  not  anti- 
cipate; for,  however  general  the  desire 
throughout  the  country  might  be  to  see 
some  measure  adopted,  which  should  have 
for  ita  object  a  retrenchment  in  the  public 
expenditure,  yet  the  unfortunate  eventa 
which  had  lately  occurred,  had  filled  the 
minds  of  many  with  so  much  alarm,  ^at 
however  friendly  they  might  be  to  the  ge- 
neral principle  of  economy,  he  should  find 
them  at  the  outset,  prejudiced  against 
any  proposition  whidi  could,  by  possibi- 
lity, weaken  the  powers  at  the  disposal  of 
government.     Yet,  as  his  object  was  in- 

3uiiT,  and  he  should  not  presume  to  ask 
le  House  toadopt  any  definitive  measures 
at  his  suggestion,  he  hoped,  that  all 
those  who  were  friendly  to  economy, 
however  much  they  might  differ  frotn  him 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  danger  by  which 
we  were  threatened,  would  job  in  assist- 
ing to  promote  an  inquiry,  which  could 
not  possibly  be  attended  with  mischief, 
and  might  be  productive  of  essential  be- 
nefit to  the  country.  Every  thinking  man 
who  looked  to  the  situation  of  this  once 
flourishing  country,  and  saw  the  miaery 
which  had  overtaken  every  chiss  of  tte 
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oomm^siilj*  most  adoik  tbat  it  was  high 
time  for  those  in  public  situaliont  to  come 
fdnritfdt  sad  endeavour  to  averl  the  ruin 
with  wluch  it  was  threatened.  Whatever 
shape  the  difficulties  of  the  country  might 
assiime-^#hether  they  appeared  in  the 
decline  of  commerce,  of  manufactures,  of 
agriculture^  or  of  them  all— yet  it  was 
impossiUe  to  deny  that  the  source  of  the 
evu  was  to  be  dttcovered  in  the  disordered 
state  of  our  finances^  The  coroaierce 
of  the  counter  might  be  affected  by  the 
retura  of  peace ;  and  competitors  might 
rise  in  those  markets  where  we  had  hither- 
to reisned  unmalled;  the  varving  caprice 
of  fimion  might  cause  the  substitution  of 
one  manufacture  for  another ;— but  could 
it  be  doubted*  that,  if  left  to  themselves 
the  energies  of  our  merchants  and  roanu- 
factuiers  would*  as  soon  as  one  channel 
df  enterprise  was  desed  to  them,  discover 
another  r  It  was  this  enormous  load  of 
taxation  whidi  bung  like  a  mlHstone 
round  their  necks  tiStii  prevented  them. 
How  eould  diose  difficulties  be  met  ?— - 
Not  by  sitiin^  down  in  despair^  but  by 
a  determiaation  to  surmount  thear;— 4>y 
instituting  a  rigorous  inaui^,  and  by  re* 
aolvingto  nmke  a  sacrifice  ofplUroDage 
and  emdument  for  the  public  service. 
Urged  by  these  consideratioast  he  had 
directed  his  attention  to  our  military  es» 
tabllshments,  as  forming  the  largest  item 
of  the  public  expenditure,  to  which  the 
toost  alarming  augmentations  had  been 
made:  and  as  that  which  his  habits  of 
Kfe  made  him  beat  4|ualified  to  investigiste. 
He  hady  therefore*  devoted  much  time 
and  laboar  to  the  subject ;  and  the  more 
be  exandoed  it*  the  more  he  became  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of.  pariiameotary 
Interference.  But  as  he  was  convinced 
that  it  would  be  imposaifale  for  him  in  the 
aourse  of  any  debate,  to  make  the  House* 
inasters  of  «o  intricate  a  aubject ;  and  with 
which*  Dotwidutaadittg  all  the  time  he  had 
devoted  to  it*  he  was  still  far  from  being 
thoroughly  acquainted*  he  thought  the 
«nfy  way  to  euihle  it  to  judge  for  itself, 
would  he  the  appointment  of  a  select  com- 
mittee of  its  members*  who  should  exa- 
mine into  idl  its  details*  and  report  their 
opinions  to  the  House.  This  was  the 
snore  necessary*  as  most  probably  much 
^what  he  would  assert,  would  be  met 
with  counter-asaertions  by  the  noble  lord 
(Palmerstoo)  opposite.  He  was  aware 
that  various  objections  might  be  made  to 
this  mode  of  proceeding ;  lie  might*  per- 
Jbaps,  be  told  that  the  committee  or  fi- 
VOL.  L 


nance  had,  for  some  years  past*  annually 
taken  the  military  expenditure  imo  their 
consideration.  This  subject  was,  how- 
ever, of  such  vast  importance  as  to  re- 
quire the  undivided  attention  of  a  com- 
mittee ;  and  without  meaning  any  offence 
to  the  finance  committee,  be  must  say 
that  but  little  good  had  emanated  from 
them.  If  it  were  Said  that  the  House  ought 
not  to  interfere,  and  that  the  task  of  re« 
trenchment  should  be  left  to  the  ei^ecu* 
tive  government,  he  wduld  answer*  that 
the  persons  thus  to  be  intrusted,  were 
not  exactly  those  who  would  be  most 
likely  to  carry  it  into  efibct.  Their  in* 
terest  was  connected  with  the  extension* 
not  the  diminution  of  patronage  ;  and  it 
was  expecting  too  roucn,  to  suppose  thai 
they  would  seriously  undertake  the  task 
of  abolishing  offices  which  extended 
their  power  and  influence.  If  any  proof 
were  wanting  tiist  mini|itertf  were  not  the 
persons  to  whom  the  task  of  retrenchment 
was  to  be  left,  it  was  to  be  found  in  their 
recent  appointment,  of  9  governor  of 
Gibraltar.  In  the  whole  list  of  sinecures^ 
diere  was  apt  one  which  called  more 
loudl V  for  abolition  than  this ;  so  much 
so*  that  he  believed  a  committee  of  the 
Hotise  had  some  years  ago,  recommended 
that  whenever  tlie  then  existing  interest 
in  it  should  eease,  the  office  Siould  be 
abolished.  Yet,  scarcely  was  the  illustrioos 
person  who  lately  held  it,  deceased*  when* 
with  unprecedented  haste,  they  appoint* 
ed  a  successor.  The  same  messenger 
who  carried  into  the  country  the  intelli* 
genee  of  the  death  of  the  auke  of  Kent* 
had  in  his  pocket  the  appointment  of 
the  earl  of  Chatham  to  succeed  htm* 
That  noble  earl  whose  military  scbieve- 
meats  might  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words 
as  commander  of  the  memorable  expedi- 
xUxdt  to  Wakheren  [Hear*  hear  11.  He 
sboidd  therefore  conclude  what  he  bad 
to  say,  with  moving,  for  the  appoint- 
meat  of  a  select  committee,  to  examine 
into  the  military  expenditure  of  the  coun* 
try.  In  order  to  show  that  there  waa 
occasion  for  such  a  committee,  and 
tbat  various  reforms  and  retrenchmenta 
might  be  made,  he  would  take  a  very  con» 
cise  view  of  those  departments  iu  which  he 
thought  such  retrenchments  would  be  e& 
fectiud.  He  did  not'mean  to  say  that  every 
thing  he  advanced  would  be  perfectly 
correct ;  mistakes  on  certain  points  might 
arise ;  but  if  he  inspired  a  doubt  in  tlie 
minds  of  the  House,  if  he  showed  that 
every  establishment  was  not  in  its  most 
2  F 
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perfect  state  possible,  then  he  bad  made 
^od  his  case,  and  was  fairly  entitled  to 
the  inquiry  he  proposed.  The  first  point 
td  which  he  would  advert  waiT  the  amoiint 
of  the  roilitai-y  force.  Oh  looking  at 
the  military  establishment  of  1787»  a  year 
of  peace  corresponding  with  the  present, 
he  found  that  the  whole  army,  exclusive 
of  India,  and  including  Ireland,  was 
42,921  men ;  in  1820,  it  was  92,224>  in 
number  considerably  more  than  double,  in 
expense  quintupled.  In  the  year  1819, 
the  total  expense  of  the  army,  exclusive 
of  extraordinaries,  was  6a582,603/. ;  for 
1820,  it  was  6,807,535/. ;  an  increase,  ds 
compared  with  last  year,  of  above 
200,000/.  They  were  also  to  recollect 
that  corps  to  be  re<hiced  last  year  caused 
an  increase  of  expense  of  183,000/.,  so 
that  the  total  increase  of  the  present  year, 
88  compared  with  the  last,  was  in  fiict 
above  400,0001.  Now  he  should  be  glad 
to  know  what  there  was  in  the  situation 
of  the  country  which  justified  such  an 
expenditure.  He  might  be  told  that  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  country  rendered 
it  necessary  that  there  should  be  an 
increase  of  the  army.  He  believed  this 
Ibeling  prevailed  with  the  majority  of 
tlie  House,  and  therefore  he  did  not 
mean  on  this  occasion  to  press  on  their 
consideration  the  numbers  of  the  army. 
The  propositions  he  meant  to-  offer  went 
Bot  to  impair  the.  efficiency  of  the  army. 
At  the  same  time  he  must  observe,  that 
the  causes  which  called  for  this  increase 
of  force— he  meant  the  distress  which 
had  engendered  disaffection  and  discon- 
tent, also  loudly  demanded  retrenchment 
and  economy  [Hear,  ^hear!].  It  must 
be  in  the  recollection  of  every  gen- 
tleman who  sat  in  the  last  parhameot, 
that  the  chancellor  of  tbe  exchequer, 
^hen  he  came  down  to-  add*  S,000,000i(« 
to  the  taxe»t  proposed  certain'  nesolu- 
tionsy  one  of  wiiicli*  went  to  state^  in  the 
strongest  terms  of  which  language  was 
capable,  **  the  absolute  necessity  of  having 
aneffifcient  surplus  of  income  over  expendi- 
ture, to  the  amount  of  5,000,000/.*'  He 
fhouldlike  to  know  whether  any  gentleman 
was  prepared  to  say,there  was  an  overplus. 
Did  not  every  person  know  that  the  new 
taxes  were  almost  if  not  altogether,  ineffi- 
cient?* How  then  were  they  ta  carry 
into  eflbct  what  parliament  had  declared 
to  be  necessary  ?  How  could  they 
produce  an  effective  overplus  of  income 
over  expenditure  ?  He  would  answer — by 
Mtreacbment,  and  retrenchment  only.  He 


thought  that  idiotsters  wdold  hardly  pro- 
pose to  add  any  farther  taxes  to  the  bur- 
thens of  the  country*  What  then  remaiited 
but  to  adopt  every  practicable  retrench- 
ment of  the  public  expenses  ?'  It  was  with 
this  view  that  he  brought  forward  the  pre- 
sent motion.  Par^  feeling  had  nothing 
to  do  witlr  it.  m  ftiUy  agreed  with 
his  noble  friend  (lord  A.  Hamilton)  who 
spoke  last  night,  that  these  were  not  times 
for  the  indulgence  of  party  feelings— but 
that  ey&rj  man  who  could  oontribute  to* 
the  service  of  the  country  ought  to* 
come  forward  boldly  and  perform  that 
service.'  Although  he  meant  not  to* 
prcssupon  that  House,  at  this  moment,- 
the  number  of  the  effective  force  em- 
ployedv  still  hte  oiVn  decided' opinion  was, 
that  the  peace  and  tranquilhty  of  the 
country  might  be  maintained  without  the 
assistance  of  so  large  a  standing  army. 
To  prove  this,  let  them  look  to  the  amount 
of  the  military  force  in  Scotland.  He 
believed  that  no  man  would  deny  that  dis- 
affi^ction  existed  there  more  strongly  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  dis- 
contented were  more  completely  organized,- 
they  were  more  determined^  and  they 
were  more  numerous  in  proportion  to 
the  peaceable  inhabitants.  Yet  the  army 
never  amounted  there  ta  3,000  effective 
men;  and  with*  Aat  comparatively 
small  regular  force,  aided  by  the  in- 
habitants, who  came  forward  to  defend* 
their  property  and  &milies,  the  peace  of 
the  country,  with  little  exception,  had  been 
preserved.  He  wished  the  people  in  the 
South  would  act  in  the  same  manner.  It 
was  because  the  people  of  Scotland  had 
come  forward  as  yeomen  and  volunteers, 
that  so  small  a  regular  force  had  been  suffi- 
cient. He  found  that  those  who  came  for- 
ward in  Scotland  amounted  to*  3,700 
veomanry,  and  nearly  4,000  volunteers.^ 
Now  the  population  of  the  lowlands  of 
Scotland,  those  ptrts  in  which  atone  dis- 
affection-prevailed, did  not  much  exceed 
the  population  of  Lancashire,  when  there 
were  but  '554  yeomen,  andnot  a  slDele  vo« 
Itinteer.  They  called  out  for  an  addition 
to  the  military  force,  because,  unlike  tbe 
people  of  Scotland^  they  would  not  de- 
fend themselves.  If  the  people  of  Eng-* 
land  would  act  as  those  in  Scot^ 
land  bad-  done,  they  would  soon  put  an 
end  to  all  disturbance.  He  now  came  to 
that  part  of  the  military  expenditure 
connected  with  the  cavalry.  There  were  24 
regiments  of  cavalry  containina  11,000 
men.    It  was  not  his  wish  to  redoce  die 
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efiectiye  force  of  the  cavalry,  but  there 
was  a  auperabuodance  of  thenit  part  of 
whom    might   be  reduced    without    in 
any   way    impairing   its  efficacy  in   the 
field.     They  were   quartered   in   places 
where  .they  were  not  at  all  necessary. 
There  was,  ibr  instance,  a  regiment  at 
Hounalow*     .Of  what   use  were  they? 
formerly*   when   the    king    wsas    con- 
stantly travelling  between    London  and 
Wiodsori  a  force  of  that  kind  might  be 
necessary  for  his  escort;  .but  it  was  not 
npw     required.      What     occasion     was 
there  for  cavalry  in    Kent  and  on  the 
coast   of  Essex  ?     It    mieht    be    said 
that    they   were    employed    to   repress 
smuggling..   But  they  had  nothing  to  do 
.with   that   service.    There   were  nearly 
2,000    seamen,    under    naval    officers, 
stationed  between  Sheemess  and  Beachy 
head,  expressly  for  that  purpose,  and  round 
Ihe  whole  coast  there  were  guard  boats 
and  pat  roles,  whose  whole  time  was  occu- 
pied in  prevention  the  contraband  trade. 
The  same  remark  might  be  made  with 
regard  to  the  cavalry  on  the  southern 
coast.    Certainly,  then,  three  regiments 
of  cavalry  mi^ht  be  reduced,  since  they 
were  not  required  for  any  specific  purpose 
— and  appeared  to  be  as  little  disposable 
for  putting  down  disaffection  in  the  North, 
as  if  they  did  not  exist.    If  therefore  he 
were  Co  propose  the  reduction  of  efl^ctive 
dragoons  equal  in  amount  to  three  regi- 
ments, the  proposition  would  not  be  un- 
reasonable, but  as  he  had  before  observed, 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  sueffest  the  re- 
iluction  of  any  part  of  the  e&ctive  force 
^f  the  army.    But  there  were  in  every  re- 
giment 15  dismounted  men  per  troop,  or 
120  per  jegiment.    Ministers  had  taken 
credit  for  economy  in  dismounting  so 
many  men,  but  he  considered  that  by 
doing  so  they  were  guilty  of  great  extra- 
vagance, as  those  men  were  useless,  either 
as  cavalry  or  infantry.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  46  dismounted  men  might  be  reduced 
an  every  regiment,  which  would  still  leave 
enough  for  every  purpose  to  which  dis- 
mounted men  coulabe  applied.  Again,  he 
jvould  have  the  second  majors  reduced-^ 
that  appointment  beine  unknown  prior  to 
the  year  1796.  By  dimmisbing  the  number 
of  troops  in  each  regiment  from  eight  to 
six,  the  reduction  would  then  comprise 
the  2nd  major,  two  captains,  two  lieu- 
tenants, two  cornets,  and  torty-six  privates. 
This  would  produce  a  very  considerable 
saving ;  and,  at  the  same  tmae,  an  ample 
aliowance  might  be  made  for  pensions  and 


half-pay.    He  would,  in  fact,  by  his  plai^^ 
allow  more  for  those  purposes  than  the 
committee  of  finances  of  1799  proposed  ; 
he  would  wish  that  the  reduced  officers 
should  have  the  most  ample  allowances; 
but  by  putting  them  on  half-pay  at  pre- 
sent there  would  be  a  saving  annually  of 
80,000/.  in  the  cavalry  department.    It 
would,  besides,  be  as  efficient  for  every 
necessary  purpose  as  it  was  now.       In 
stating  these  facts,  he  was  doing  that  which 
was  disagreeable  to  himself,  because  he 
was  speaKing  in  favour  of  a  reduction  of 
those  who  were  connected  with  the  pro- 
fession to  wjiich  he  himself  belonged ;  and 
if  his  suggestions  were  carried  into  effect* 
it  would  imure  many  gallant  officers  and 
intimate  friends  of  bis  own.    But,  however 
unwilling  he  might  feel  to  bring  the  sub- 
ject forward,  there   were  considerations 
that  operated  more   strongly    with  him 
than  the  claims  of  private  friendship.    If* 
the  cavalry  was  reduced  as  he  had  des^ 
cribed,  the  regiments  would  consist  of  6 
troops  of  53  or  54  men  each,  and  they 
wooid  have  a  sufficient  number  of  officers. 
Three  officerswere,  heconceived,  sufficient 
to  take  charge  of  a  troop.      Before  the 
French  war,  there  were  only  six  troops  to 
each  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  of  these 
only  four  were  commanded  by  captains. 
He  wished  to  state  that  he  contemplated 
no    innovation,    but  merely  to  do  ,that 
wjiich  was  formerly  done,  and  even  car«> 
ried  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  he  pro* 
posed.     He  would  suggest  that  it  would 
be  expedient  and  fair  towards  those  offi- 
cers, who,  in  consequence  of  this  revision, 
were  placed  on  the  half-pay  list,  that  they 
should  have  the  preference  when  vacan- 
cies occurred.    He  now  came  to  the  wag- 
fon-train,  which  was  of  no  earthly  use. 
Ivery  man  must  be  convinced  of  the  ab- 
solute absurdity  of  keeping  up  such  a 
body  at  present.     During  the  war  they 
were  advantageously  employed  to  carry 
the  sick,  and  to  assist  the  military  in  their 
movements.    But  now,  when  a  regiment 
scarcely  removed  once  in  a  twelvemonth, 
they  were  evidently  of  no  use.    There 
was  a  regular  complement  of  these  men 
attached  to  the  Life-Guards,  who  never 
left  London.      By  reducing  this  useless 
corps,  the  country  would  savct  10,000/.  a 
year.    The  next  point  on  which  he  mcar^t 
to  touch  was  the  infantry  force.     By  re- 
ducing the  2nd  majors  and  by  forming  the 
infantry  into  regiments  of  8  companies 
instead  of  10  companies,  a  saving  of  be- 
tween  60,000/.   and  70,000/.  might  bo. 
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made.  There  would  then  be  eight  com- 
panies of  85  men  each,  instead  of  10 
companies  of  6$  men  each  in  every  regi- 
ment. The  captains  and  major  would 
still  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  discipline 
of  the  regiment.  Thu8»  without  impair* 
ing  the  efficiency  or  endangering  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  army,  micht  this  saving  be 
made  to  the  public.  If  in  England  the 
inhabitants  were  to  act  as  in  Scotland  (he 
would  not  repeat  the  arffument  at  lai^fe,) 
the  infantry  too  would  be  found  more 
than  sufficient.  A  considerable  redac- 
tion might  be  made  in  the  garrisons  si^ch 
as  Portsmouth ;  but  he  did  not  widi  to 
take  up  the  time  of  the  House  by  entering 
into  details.  He  next  adverted  to  the 
engineer  corps,  of  which  there  were  two 
companies  in  Canada.  The  works  done 
by  them  could  aswellbe  done  by  common 
labourers,  with  a  regular  engineer  to  di- 
rect their  labour.  '  Yet  there  were  not 
fewer  than  S06  men  c^tliis  corps  employed 
on  a  canal  in  North  America.  This  was 
the  most  expensive  establishment  in  the 
army.  The  committee  of  1809  bad  found 
that  then,  in  time  of  most  active  war,  only 
80  of  this  corps,  which  consisted  then  of 
500  men,  were  engaged  in  foreign  service. 
Colonel  Brown  was  examined  by  the 
cooimittee,  and  stated,  being  of  course 
favourable  to  the  establishment,  that  they 
might  all  be  necessary  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency." As  the  officers  were  men  of 
;education  it  might  be  impolitic  to  reduce 
ihem,  but  why  retain  the  complement  of 
men?  The  corps  could  at  any  time  be 
re-organi^ed ;  and  .therefore,  he  w>s  per- 
suaded that  in  ^19  department  a  saving  of 
20,000/.  might  be  ^ected.  Here  then  be 
had  already  pointed'  out  a  saving  of 
17O,00Ctf.  a  year.  He  wpuid  ask  any  mem- 
ber who  had  don^  him  the  honour  to  at- 
tend to  him  wheth^,  by  this  saving,  the 
army  would  be  rendered  less  effective? 
Would  any  member  say  or  believe,  that,  in 
consequence  of  such  a  reduction,  it  would 
become  less  effective  against  a  foreign  or 
a  domestic  ibe  ?  He  was  happy  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  pointing  out  those  things* 
before  the  army  estimates  for  the  year 
were  consideredl.  Wednesday  was  fixed 
for  that  consideration,  a  day  of  ell  the 
week  when  there  usually  was  least  attend- 
ance, and  in  this  week  when  there  was 
still  less  chance  of  the  attendance  of  mem- 
bers. The  recruiting  service  was  the 
next  part  of  the  army  expenses  to  which 
he  called  attention.  The  expenses  of 
this  service  had  increased  6,000/.  since 


Ihe  hal  year,  whidi  was  one^6«rtli  of  tius 
whole  expenses.  He  complained  that 
there  was  a  grettt  degree  of  intricacy 
added  to  this  part  of  the  senrice  by  the 
present  mode  of  recruiting.  There  was 
a  necessity  for  simplifj^g  tfae  mode  of 
recruitingi  if  economy  was  at  all  rer 
garded.  At  present  recruiting  compor 
nies  had  their  pay-mastefi  field-officera, 
adjutants,  and^  in  short,  •  complete  stait 
This  crefUed  mtrieacy  in  the  regimental 
accounts  and  render^  it  scarcely  posaibie 
to  have  any  correct  reference  mm  the 
recruiting  to  the  regvnental  aocounta. 
This  was  a  violation  of  every  principle  of 
economy.  Before  the  year  1798,  th6 
commanding  officer  aent  his  aecounts  C0 
the  regiment,  and  district  paym^atera 
were  appointed  only  for  those  recruitr 
ing  companies  whose  regiments  were 
abroad.  By  returning  to  that  practioe, 
and  adopting  the  same  arrangement  as  to 
the  recruiting  service  as  existed  now 
in  the  guards,  an  immediate  saving  of 
14,000(.  would  be  eflected,  and  eventoally 
the  saving  would  amount  to  90,000f.  a 
year.  When  he  was  in  the  guards  be  had 
bad  five  oraix  recruiting  companies  under 
his  command.  Let  that  practice  be  now 
adopted,  let  an  officer  fake  aeveral  com^ 
panics  under  his  command,  let  the  inr 
specting  fidd  officers  be  got  rid  of,  and 
the  Stan,  and  other  expensive  establish- 
ments of  the  recruiting  service.  In  page 
IS  of  the  estimates  was  a  sum  of  I,45&. 
for  the  riding  establishment  at  Pimlieo. 
This  establisliment  had  been  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  the  lance-exer- 
cise, but  when  it  ceased  to  be  used  for 
that  purpose  it  was  still  maintained.  In 
the  general  staff-accounts  there  were  5 
assistants  to  the  quartermaster-general; 
The  quartermaster-general  was  a  vefy 
important  <^cer  in  the  field,  but  how  was 
he  with  his  assistants  employed  now  in 
England  ?  Their  only  duty  was,  to  receive 
the  route  from  head-quarters.  If  they 
were  reduced  from  five  to  two,  tliere 
would  be  a  saving  of  2,000/.  There  was 
no  proper  reason  for  a  lieutenant-generai 
of  the  staff  in  Ireiaad,  and  the  major-ge- 
nerals were  too  many.  In  Ireland  too 
there  were  8  adjutant6*general,  double  the 
number  in  England,  and  if  they  were  re* 
duced  to  the  number  in  England,  there 
would  be  a  saving  of  S^OOO^.  As  to  tfae 
colonial  staff*—- in  Jamaica,  with  4,000  men 
there  was  one  general  officer— in  G3>- 
raltar,  with  4,000  men,  also  one— but  iA 
the  Leewasd  Iskmdsi  with  5,000  oeo> 
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there  were  five  general  ofBcers—aod  in 
Barbadoes  a  general  officer,  with  onlj 
three  coinpanies.  In  those  scattered 
islands  there  seemed  to  be  no  excuse 
whatever  for  having  quarter*m«sters  ge- 
neral, as  other  officers  were  fully  adequate 
to  tlie  dutv  assigoed  to  the  quarter-masters. 
By  reducing  then,  a  u)ajor*general  in  To- 
bago, and  four  of  the  adjutants  in  the  other 
Islands,  there  woald  accrue  a  saving  of 
^^jSOOL  A  reduction  misht  be  advan- 
tageously made  in  St.  Helena ;  end  upon 
the  whole  the  general  savings  under 
this  head  might  amount  to  9,000/,  The 
office  of  paymaster-general,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  would  pardon  him  for 
saying  so,  he  considered  as  one  of  no 
great  utility.  It  was  only  a  channel  for 
accounts.  The  paymaster-^general  had  no 
control  over  the  expenditure.  Here  he 
Rsust  remark,  diat  he  did  not  answer  for 
the  accursey  of  all  his  statements ;  but 
how  could  lie  get  at  information  without 
making  assertions,  and  exciting  discus- 
«ioD  ?  He  might  be  wrong  in  the  detsiis, 
bat  he  was  right  in  the  principle.  The 
oGee  was,  he  was  persuaded  useless, 
though  he  might  be  made  to  appear  very 
ridiculous  when  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
got  up  to  answer  some  of  bis  details. 
The  offices  of  secretary  at  war  and  of 
paymaster  came  under  the  observation  of 
the  committee  of  expenditure  in  1807. 
They  stated  that  the  responsibility  became 
divided  between  the  two  offices.  The  se- 
cretary at  war  might  issue  orders  for  pay- 
ment through  the  Sank  at  once  witnout 
any  paymaster-general.  He  could  refer 
to  the  member  for  the  queen's  county  to 
confirm  his  sUtement,  that  60,000  men 
had  been  paid  in  Ireland  without  any  pay- 
master^^eneral,  and  no  complaint  of  any 
delUcatJOtt  had  been  heard  or.  The  office 
was  not  necessary ;  it  only  added  to  the 
inconveniency  and  expense ;  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  economy.  For  the 
Ionian  islands  there  were  1,700^*  ti  year 
charged.  Why  was  this  ?  He  only  asked 
for  information.  He  pledged  himself  that 
tlie  office  of  paymaster-general  was  unne- 
cessary, and  only  added  to  the  expense  of 
the  army,  without  affording  security  to 
the  public.  The  pensions  grren  upon  this 
estaoKshmeot  were  larger  than  tne  pen- 
sions given  to  the  widows  of  general 
officers,  who  received  not  more  than  120/^ 
per  annum,  a  sum  much  less  than  that 
given  to  the  widow  of  an  accountant, 
(liough  it  would  he  believed,  be  admitted, 
that  ciie  former  was  obliged  to  support  a 


higher  rank.  A  retired  paymaster  got  a 
pension  of  54<7/.  a  year,  ao^  the  deputy 
paymaster,  who  did  all  the  duty,  had  but 
500/.  a  year  salary.  In  the  war-office,  to 
which  he  now  requested  attention,  the 
charge  was  57,880/.  la  1806  when  we 
were  at  war  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
a  deputy  secretary  and  1 12  clerks  cud  the 
duty  of  the  war-office,  and  the  expense 
had  been  only  80,000/.  Now  the  number 
of  clerks  was  increased  from  112  to  147, 
and  their  salaries  were  49;000/.  In  180S 
there  had  been  a  regulation  that  the  sa- 
lary of  clerks  should  be  from  80/.  a  year 
to  120/.  Yet  there  were  now  assistant  ex- 
aminers who  had  250/.  each.  The  office 
for  current  accounts  was  charged  at 
14,000iL  Accounts  were  rendered  intri- 
cate by  the  variety  of  heads  under  which 
allowances  were  made,  as  beer,  cleaning 
arms,  &c.  If  the  allowances  were  con* 
solidated  much  intricacy  and  expei^e 
mij^ht  be  avoided.  There  should  be  a 
regimental  contract  for  provisions  for  the 
troops,  and  forage  for  the  horses.  It 
would  probably  be  objected  that  defalca- 
tions might  be  tlie  consequence ;  but  it 
should  be  recollected,  that  the  command- 
ing officer  of  a  regiment  must  always  be  of 
the  highest  respectability ;  and,  besides^ 
the  best  checks  could  be  applied  by  sub- 
mitting his  contract  to  the  officers  of  the 
regiment.  He  threw  out  this  only  as  a 
suggestion.  A  saving  in  the  whole  com- 
missariat of  England  might  thus  be  made 
of  12,000/.  a  year.  A  great  part,  too,  of 
the  expenses  of  the  commissariat  in  Ireland 
might  be  saved,  but  not  the  whole,  by 
throwing  the  management  between  the 
officer  and  the  commissary,  not  between 
the  commissary  and  the  regiment;  20,000/. 
would  thus  be  saved  in  all.  He  wished 
next  to  direct  attention  to  the  office  for 
arrear  accounts  of  foreign  troops.  In 
1806,  when  we  were  in  active  war,  the 
expense  of  this  office  was  only  2,£KX)/. ; 
now,  for  winding-up  the  accounts,  it  was 
2,700/. ;  only  200/.  less  than  when  the  pay 
and  claims  of  many  foreign  soldiers  were 
to  be  attended  to.  A  great  savlnff 
mfght  be  made  by  consolidating  some  of 
these  offices,  a  saving  of  not  lesis  than 
10,000/.  a  year.  At  least  there  was  good 
ground  for  inquiring  whether  this  could 
be  done.  What  objection  could  there  be 
to  a  committee,  when  so  much  difficulty 
existed  on  this  subject  ?  There  was  an  in- 
crease of  900/.  9  yc^r  in  the  quarter- 
master-general's office  since  1808.  In 
Uie  judge-advocate-goneral's  department. 
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the  expense  ia  1806  was  2,500^. ;  now  it 
was  5»800^  Id  1798|  the  extraordinaries 
of  the  army  were  6,000,000^  There 
were  then  on(y  two  comptrollers,  at  1 ,000/. 
each»  and  11  others  at  2,500^  In  1819, 
when  the  army  extraordinaries  were  but 
IfiOOfiOOl.  there  were  three  comptrollers, 
one  at  2,000^,  the  other  two  at  1,500^ 
each;  besides  27  clerks,  and  the. whole 
expense  was  12,500^,  8,000/;  more  than 
in  1798,  when  double  the  business  was 
done.  He  now  came  to  the  Military 
college ;  it  had  be^n  reduced,  but  further 
reduction  might  yet  be  made.  The  senior 
department  was  useful ;  but  the  junior  de- 
partment was  quite  useless,  for  young  men 
who  left  the  coUege  early  and  entered  the 
regular  army  soon  forgot  what  they 
learned  there.  More  youths  were  now 
educated  than  it  was  possible  to  give  com- 
missions to.  The  committee  of  finance 
had  commented  on  the  cruelty  of  thus 
educating  young  men  for  pursuits  in 
which  they  could  not  be  employed.  The 
commission  of  military  inquiry  had  recom- 
mended the  abolition  of  the  lieutenant- 
eovemor  and  paymaster,  as  unnecessary. 
Yet  they  were  retained  to  this  hour.  The 
establishment  was  not  only  that  of  a  regi- 
ment ;  it  was  that  of  an  army.  Yet  what 
was  it  but  a  school  for  boys  ?  Why  should 
there  be  a  staff?  The  number  now  was 
290.  This  number  might  be  reduced  to 
220,  and  even  that  was  more  than  was 
required.  If  it  were  in  fact  reduced  to 
220,  it  would  naturally  fall  to  200,  and 
thus  550/.  a  year  would  be  saved.  There 
might  too  be  a  diminution  of  professors. 
The  commissioners  of  military  inquiry 
had  remarked  on  the  lightness  of  their 
duties ;  and  he  could  sfiate  himself  from 
experience,  having  received  his  education 
at  the  college,  that  some  of  them  attended 
only  2  hours  in  the  day.  Why  should 
school  boys  have  drummers  and  fifers? 
From  these  pett^  details,  it  appeared  how 
much  saving  might-really  be  made.  In 
the  several  items  he  had  gone  through  a 
saving  might  be  made  of  450,000/.  a  year. 
He  noi'  came  to  the  head  of  superannua- 
tion. There  had  been  regulations  re- 
quiring jthat  every  person  superannuated 
should  be,  1,  iocapacited  from  service;  2, 
that  he  should  have  served  10  years ;  and 
3,  that  he  should  have  no  more  than  one- 
third  of  his  full  pay.  Yet  there  was  a 
deputy  secretary  at  war,  who  had  served 
only  6  years  and  a  half,  and  who  had 
1  fiOiU,  a  year,  in  addition  to  a  floating 
pension  of  800/.  a  year  which  he  before 


enjoyed.  Had  they  not  violated  at  least 
the  spirit  of  the  act  by  this  proceeding  ? 
He  had  great  respect  for  the  name  of  that 
individual  in  consequence  of  the  venera* 
tion  be  felt  for  a  deceased  relative  of  his, 
but  the  discharge  of  a  public  duty  was 
paramount  to  any  private  feeling,  and  he 
could  not  adroit  the  justice  or  consistency 
of  allowing  htm  1,800/.  a  year.  One 
clerk  in  the  foreign  department,  who  had 
served  only  five  years,  had  450/.  a  year 
superannuation,  a  larger  sum  than  a  ge- 
neral officer  had  after  having  passed  30 
oriO  years  in  the  service.  Many  who 
had  shed  their  blood  for  their  country 
were  starving,  while  a  clerk  who  had 
never  lefl  London  enjoyed  three  timea 
more  than  was  allowed  to  them.  In  the 
medical  department  there  a  physician  to 
the  forces  who  bad  600/.  as  a  retired  al- 
lowance ;  and  a  late  member  of  the  me- 
dical board  who  had  1,100/.  a  year  as 
physician  to  Chelsea  college,  for  doing 
nothing.  The  commissary  ^[cneral  of 
musters  had  600/.  a  year,  while. he  had 
500/.  as  secretary  of  Chelsea  hospital.  In 
the  barrack  department,  two  officers  who 
had  served  only  nine  years  had  each 
800/.  a  year.  Did  not  these  appear  to  be 
abuses  ?  They  might  not  be  so— but  was 
it  not  due  -to  the  country  to  investigate 
whether  they  were  or  not  i  When  clerks, 
who  never  perhaps  set  their  foot  out  of 
the  country,  had  their  services  remune- 
rated so  amply,  by  means  perhaps  of  a 
secret  influence  very  well  understood — 
and  others,  possessing  the  strongest 
claims  on  the  country,  were  lefl  almost  in 
a  state  of  starvation,  inquiry  was  imperi- 
ously called  for.  There  were  also  the 
late  commissioners  for  settling  the  ac- 
counts of  the  barrack  department,  viz. 
the  accounts  of  one  great  defaulter,  ge- 
neral Delancey,  and  for  this  service  one 
had  a  retired  allowance  of  500/.,  another 
of  600/.  a  year !  In  the  barrack  depart- 
ment material  saving  might  be  made.  It 
was  quite  unaccountable  that  barrack- 
masters  should  be  retained  in  barracks 
where  no  soldiers  whatever  were  quarter- 
ed. This,  among  other  similar  arrange- 
ments, occasioned  unnecessary  expense 
in  the  barrack  department,  which  at  pre* 
sent  cost  the  country  5d,0Q0/ii  a  year,  one 
half  of  which  he  was  prepared  to  show 
might  be  very  properly  dispensed  with. 
For  not  only  were  barrack- mastery 
stationed  were  no  soldiers  were  quarter* 
ed,  but  in  many  places  there  were  two 
barrack-masters   where   one   would    ba 
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^te  8ufRcient ;  and  this  he  illtntrated  by        Mr.  Long  obsertedi  that  if  the  gallant 
referring  to  the  barrack- masters  appointed    officer  would  take  the  trouble  of  inquiring. 


at  Hyoe-parky  the  Tower,  and  at  the 
Savoy  forsooth,  as  well  as  at  other  places 
within  the  district  of  the  metropolis.  But 
those  unnecessary  appointments  were 
only  a  part  of  that  system  upon  which 
ministers  acted,  being  always  determined 
to  retain  any  patronsge  of  which  they 
couM  contrive  to  lay  hold,  and  disregard- 
iog  that  economy  which  they  professed  a 
ciiq>osition  to  maintain,  but  which  thev 
would  never  practice  unless  through 
compulsion.  Therefore  he  called  upon 
that  House  to  interfere,  and  to  demand 
xetrenchnent  in  this  branch  of  the  public 
expenditure,  or  at  least  to  institute  an  in- 
quiry how  far  such  retrenchment  was 
practicable.  Sure  he  was,  that  if  the 
House  did  not  uke  this  subject  into  its 
own  hands,  no  reduction  of  expense 
would  take  place,  and  therefore  be  the 
more  earnestly  pressed  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  of  inquiry.  He 
was  aware,  that  when  any  member  on  his 
side  of  the  House  brought  forward  a  pro- 
position of  this  nature,  it  was  the  habit 
of  ministers  to  cavil  at  his  statements,  or 
to  point  out  some  error  in  his  details. 
Instead  of  discussing  the  principles  upon 
which  his  proposition  rested,  ministers, 
who  ought  themsdvea  to*  assist  any  mem- 
ber, if  he  required  it,  in  making  out  his 
details  on  a  subject  of  this  nature,  sought 
rather  to  throw  ridicule  upon  some  of  nis 
statements;  conceiving  such  ridicule  a 
sufficient  answer  to  his  arguments  or 
principles,  however  unobjectionable.  The 
House  too  was  disposed  to  listen  with 
more  attention  to  the  statements  of  minis- 
ters, naturally  supposing  them  more  ac- 
curately iofarmed  upon  <iuestions  con- 
nected with  the  public  expenditure.  Of 
this  circumstance'  ministers  were  fully 
aware,  and  therefore  apt  too  often  to 
avail  themselves  of  it  to  endeavour  to 
throw  dost  in  the  eyes  of  the  House,  as 
well  a»  tn  those  of  the  public  fiot  such 
expedients  could  not  serve  their  purpose 
ifi  the  judgment  of  those  who  were  capa- 
ble of  just  discrimination.  He  concluaed 
with  moving,  *<  That  a  select  committee 
be  appointed  to  examine  into  the  whole 
naiiitary  expenditure  of  the  country,  and 
to  report  their  opmion  thereon  to  the 
House." 

Mr.  Zoftg  expressed  bis  surprise,  that 
the  gallapt  officer  should  say,  the  pay-, 
naster  general  was  no  public  accountant. 

CoIomI  Daviei  denied  that  he  had 
made  any  such  statement 


he  would  find  that  the  paymaster  general 
was  one  of  the  greatest  public  accountants 
in  the  country. 

Colonel  Davies  again  denied  the  state* 
ment  imputed  to  him  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Long  regretted  his  misconception 
of  the  gallant  officer's  words,  assuring  him 
that  he  had  no  disposition  whatever  to 
misinterpret  any  -hon.  member.  But  he 
was  quite  certain,  that  if  the  gallant  offi- 
cer would  take  the  trouble  of  seeking  ac- 
curate information,  or  would  call  at  the 
office,  and  judge  for  himself,  he  would  be 
convinced  of  his  mistake  in  supposing  that 
the  business  of  the  paymaster  ffeneral'a 
department  could  be  consistent^  trans- 
ferred to  the  war-office.  The  business  of 
the  paymaster-general's  department  was, 
indeed,  of  a  very  onerous  description.  The 
duties  which  were  performed  there  were 
extremely  various ;  the  issue  of  the  half- 
pay  alone  required  considerable  time  and 
attention,  especially  in  consequence  of 
the  arrangement  for  making  that  payment 
ouarterly  instead  of  half-yearly,  as  was 
tae  former  custom.  But  the  setdement 
of  the  different  accounts  in  that  depart- 
ment was  attended  with  a  ereat  deal  of 
trouble.  Upon  his  (Mr.  L.'s)  introduction 
to  this  office,  he  found  there  was  an  arrear 
of  unsettled  accounts  for  no  less  than  25 
years,  nay  since  Mr.  Burke's  arrangement 
was  adopted ;  and  he  had  the  satisfaction 
to  say  that  all  those  accounts  were  'now 
adjusted,  and  passed  to  the  commission 
for  auditing  public  accounts.  This  dis« 
charge  of  business  accounted  for  the 
difference  between  the  expence  of  the 
paymaster-general's  department  at  the  pre« 
sent  day,  compared  with  the  period  re- 
ferred to  by  the  gallant  officer.  But  he 
would  venture  to  say,  that  if  the  gallant 
officer  would  inquire  and  compare  the 
present  expense  of  this  department  with 
that  incurred  during  the  war,  he  would 
find  that  a  greater  reduction  had  taken 
place  in  that  office  since  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace,  than  in  any  other  office  con- 
cerned in  the  superintendence  of  the 
public  expenditure.  With  regard  to  the 
superannuated  allowances  adverted  to  by 
the  gallant  officer,  in  no  instance  did  any 
of  those  allowances  exceed  the  amount 
settled  by  statute,  while  some  of  them  fell 
short  of  that  amount,  as  he  (Mr.  Lons) 
showed  by  quoting  the  cases*  When  he 
became   paymaster    general,   be   found 
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feveni  ainecttret  in  tliM  office,  created  by 
the  babit  of  doing  duty  by  deputy,  but  to 
tiiis  fyttem  he  put  an  end,  by  calling  upon 
•tery  indiTidual  connected  with  the  office 
to  perform  his  duty  himself,  and  tbus  the 
•yitem  of  tinecurea  was  abolished  in  that 
office.  There  were,  indeed,  no  offices 
under  the  control  of  the  paymaster>ge- 
Mral  at  present  c&cbarged  by  deputy, 
with  the  exception  of  tnat  of  the  pay* 
Master  of  Malta,  and  two  others,  which, 
fot  adequate  reasons  it  was  found  ne- 
oessarT  to  tolerate.  He  had,  indeed,  on 
the  wnolot  no  reason  to  apprehend,  that 
if  the  conduct  of  the  department  ofer 
whieh  he  had  tiie  honour  to  preside 
were  duly  considered,  any  candid  man 
.woidd  find  cauae  to  complain  of  itg  pro* 
ceedings  or  system. 

Colonel  Havies  thought  there  was 
cause  to  oompkin  that  the  public  ac- 
countants connected  with  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  department  were  not  suffici- 
ently under  the  oofitrol  of  that  depart- 
nsent. 

Mr.  LoKg  nhoe^redf  that  the  power  of 
tjbe  office  alluded  to  was  amply  sufficient 
for  any  effi9ctive  purpose  of  control  upon 
the  conduct  of  erery  iodiridual  connect- 
ed with  the  department. 

Lord  Paimers$0n  observed,  that  he 
should  not,  upon  the  present  oocasieo, 
anticipate  the  discussion  of  the  araiy 
eatimates  which  were  so  soon  to  be 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Housoy  but  be  thought  it  proper  to  make 
aoase  remarks  upon  the  statements  or 
calculations  of  the  callant  officer,  in  which, 
however,  he  should  be  as  brief  as  possible. 
The  gallant  officer's  animadversions  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  scTeral  finance  •  cum- 
mitteea  he  ahould  leave  to  other  and  more 
competent  petsons  to  aniwer ;  merely  say- 
ing, that  in  hia  opinion  thoae  committees 
had  performed  thdr.important  duties  with 
great  zeal  and  ability.  But  with  respect 
to  the  gallant  officer's  oidculations  upon 
dor  military  expenditure,  he  must  say, 
that  he-  could  aot  place  much  reliance 
upon  their  accuracy,  from  a  recollection 
or  Uie  extreme  erroneousness  of  the  hon* 
officer's  calculations  on  the  same  subjeet 
upon  a  former  occasion.  Upon  the  in- 
crease of  our  military  establishment  since 
the  last  year,  which  naturally  gave  rise  to 
am  increase  of  expenditure,  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  make  any  reply  to 
the  gallant  officer,  as  the  House  and  the 
country  were  fully  awnre  of  the  reasons 
connected    with    our   internal    situation 


which  called  for  that  increase.  Thegallanl 
officer  had  maintained,  that  by  a  d^rent 
modification  of  the  existiag  establishment 
of  the  army,  a  savins  might  bo  made  of 
no  less  than  4O0,0O02.  per  onouas.    But 
there  were,  upon  a  proposition  of  tliis 
nature,  two  questions  to  be  considered ; 
the  first,  whether  any  pecuniary  saving 
wouhl  result  from  ita  aaoption ;  and  the 
second  which  he  subaoitted  was  much  more 
important,  namely  whether  the  proposed 
modification  woofd  tend  to  weaken  or  di- 
minish the  efficiency  of  that  important 
arm  of  the  national  strength,  the  military 
fbrce.    The   House   would,  he  had  na 
doubt,   proceed   with   great  caution  ia 
determining  upon  these  questioni.    But 
as  to  the  expense  of  the  army,  the  gallant 
officer  had  thought  proper  to  argue,  that 
if  the  public  spurit  of  England  had  been 
equal  to  that  of  Scotland,  there  would 
have  been  no  occasion  from  the  recent 
troubles  to  make  an^  addition  to  aar  re- 
gular army.    To  this  observation,  bow- 
ever,  he  would  only  reply  by  referring  to 
the  spirited  conduct  of  the  English  yeo- 
manry in  maintaining  the  pabfic  peace 
and  -protecting     their    own    property 
throu^out  tbeV«raI  districto  Wbe4«i7 
disturbances  took  place  or  were  appie- 
hended.    That  conduct  waa  indeed  noto- 
riously such  as  to  prove  the  inpstice  of 
the  gallant  officers  animadrenion ;   and 
this  he  fiek  himself  bound  to  say,  while  he 
was  quite  ready  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
gallantrv  and  pmlic  spirit  of  the  veoosancy 
of  Scotland.    With  respect  to  the  gallant 
officer'a  recommendation  to  discfaaige  the 
dismounted  men  belonging  to  each  troop 
of  cavalry,  he  (lord  P.)  deprecated  the 
idea,  observing  that  these  men  were  ao  dis- 
mounted with  a  view  to  economy,  while 
thev  were  still  retained  in  eadi  regiment 
with  a  view  to  maintain  its  efficiency.  But 
if  the  prrsent  dismounted  men  were  really 
discharged,  he  should  not  be  surprised 
to  find  the  gallattt  officer  meet  that  pro- 
ceeding by  requirin||  that  some  more  of 
the  men  rtiould  be  dismoiinted,  fiir  whose 
discharge  he  might  afterwards  call,  and  so 
OB,  prosecuting  his  peculiar  views  of  pub- 
lic economy,  until  each  regiment  should 
be  reduced  to  a  akeleton.— But  neither 
the  peculiar  views  of  the  gallant  officer, 
nor  those  of  any  other  individual  would,  he 
trusted,  be  found  to  prevail  in  that' House 
against  the  tried  advantages  of  the  present 
system.    The  galfamt  officer  conjplained 
not  onlyef  theamountbut  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  tlie  cavalry.    He  had  asked  wh/ 
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there  war  to  be  ar  r^|fnrent  of  cavalry 
atationed  for  inttaDoe  at  auch  a  -place  as 
Hounalow.  Was  not  the  hon.  member 
aware  that  at  that  placed  there  was*  a  ne- 
oeasity  of  ba;ving  some  effective  force  for 
the  presermtton  of  the  peace  of  the  me- 
tropoHs,  and  especialTy  at  times  of  danger, 
auch  as  had  lately  occurred  ?-*-But  a  part 
of  the  cavalry  was  distributed,  accoraing 
to  the  hoD.  member,  in  places  where  its 
aerviee,  it  was  said,  could  not  be  neces- 
aaij,'  soch  as  along  the  coast.  Now  ser- 
Tices  on  the  coast  were  necessary  to  check 
the  contraband  trade  which  was  attempt- 
ed to  be  carried  on;  for,  when  the 
smuggler  had  once  landed  his  goods  on 
the  coast,  it  was  only  by  the  assistance  of 
caTi^ry  troops  that  seizures  could  bemade. 
There  was  however,  scarcely  any  part  of 
ooT^  military  organization  to  which  the 
gaHant  officer  did  not  object.  Aooording 
to  his  jud^ent  there  were  too  many  offi* 
cers  both  m  the  cavalry  ahid  the  infantry, 
although  all  those  officers  were  by  very 
high  authority  deemed  quke  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  discspline,  and  of  an 
efficient  army,  if  a  committee  such  as 
that  proposed  were  appointed,  every 
member  of  it  might  have  his  own' specula- 
tive opinions  upon  the  subject,'  all  difier- 
ing  from  one  another.  When  one  person 
said  hewdild  have  one  major  to  a  regi- 
ment instead  of  two,  and  would  reduce 
two  captaina^  two  lieutenants,  and  two 
oornetsin  each  regiment,  or  stated  any 
other  Rtecalative  opinions  of  the  same 
sort,  these  were  grounds  on  which  a 
House  of  Commons  would  not  act.  The 
gallant  officer  also  objected  to  the  waggon 
corps,  althooffh  if  we  had  not  this  corps  it 
would  be  dUibult  to  say  by  what  means 
the  removal  of  the  diferent  regiments 
ought  to  be  effected.  Was  it  by  obliging 
the  caraliy  horses  to  di^w  waggons,  for 
which  they  were  not  fitted,  or  by  hiring 
fitfmers*  horses,  which  wouldnot  be  always 
in  readinear  on-  emergencies?  Those 
means,  it  was  obvious,  could  not  be  ade- 

Suate  to  the  removal' of  an' effiscttve  force, 
(ot  the  gallant  officer  remiired  ob'  the 
whole  sodi  a  reduction  or  the  army  as 
fluust,  if  his  views  were  eobiplied*  with, 
expose  the  country  to  the  molt  serious 
embarrasifaieat  in  the  event  of  war. 
IVhen  the  army  was  to  be  reduced  in  tkne 
of  peaee,  the^were  not  td  consider. the 
iounediate  saving  only  which  would  arise 
lirom  that  reduction,  but  were  to  remem- 
ber that  the  establishment  still  kept  op 
a  nocleaa  fev  the  reformatioa  of 
VOL.  I. 


the  army,   whenever   war  should  again 
render  it  necessary.    On  the  subject  of 
half-pay,  pensions,  &^c,  all  be  should  say 
was,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  bad  made  a 
very  inaccurate  calculation  of  the  saving 
that  might  be  accomplished  in  that  de- 
partment of  the  expenditure.    As  to  the 
engineer  corps,*  which  the   hon.   gen- 
tleman wished  to  be  reduced,  he  might 
observe    that  proper   officers  for  these 
corps  were  not  easily  obtained.    It  was 
also  difficult  ta  procure  men  for  them,  on 
account  of  the  mechanical  sluU*  which  it 
was  necessary  they  should  possess.  These 
men  were  always  most*  usendly  employed, 
and  therefore  he  conceived  that  their  re« 
duction  would  be  a  serioua  inconvenience. 
With    regard    to   all    these    staff-corps^ 
which  required  great  skill  and  experience 
on  the  part  of  both  officers  and  men,  it 
was  evident  that  they  could  not  be  sud-* 
denly.  re-est^lished ;'  andjtherefore,  un« 
less'  a  sufficient  number,  both  of  officers 
and    men,   were   retained,   the    service 
mi^ht  be  exposed  to  ffreat  danger  as  well 
as  inconvenience.    The  House  would  re-- 
collect that  what  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
just  been  pressing  respecting  the  guards, 
was  just'  what  IVfv.  Burke  had.  taken  so 
much  pains  to  do  away  with.   The  guards 
received  a  gross  sum  for  all  their  chaiges, 
and  out  of  that  sum  they  had  to  defray 
die  expenses  of  their  own  recruiting,  and 
of  their  hospitals,  which  in' the  rest  of  the 
army  were  paid  under  a  sepaiiEite  head  of 
charge.    If  it  was  not  proper  to  recur,  to 
the  other  parts  of  that  ratem  which  Mr. 
Burke   had   abolMied  trom    the  whole 
army,  it  surely  was  not  proper  to  rovers 
to'  tlmt  part  of  it  only  whibh  regulated 
the  charges  of  the  recruiting-  service.    He 
conceived'  that  the  present  Sjrstem,  ^  by 
whidi  officers  on  the*  recruiting  service^ 
received  draughts  from  the  public  officer 
of  the  district,  was  more  convenient  than 
that  which  the  hon.  gendeman  proposed. 
Indeed  no  arrangement  had  given  more 
general  satisftetion  than  that  of  detaching 
the  expenses  of  recruiting  districts  ffooa 
the  generalcharges.'   IF  me  system' of  the 
hon.  jnember  were  introduced,  the  ac-^ 
coutKs  of  every  regiment  in  the  senrice 
would  be  necessary  before  the  recraiting 
accounts  could  be  r^olated;  and  how 
much  mote  simple  and  more  easily'  re* 
duced   to  practice  waS'  what  was  now 
adopted.    The    riding   esuUishmenr  at 
Pimlico  seemed  useless  to  the  hon.  mem* 
her,  but  why  was  it  bounded  I  For  a  most 
eaieelleot  putpoae :  la  introduce  a  uoifofBi'* 
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kj  of  tytfem  tlntmgli  the  onralnr  €f 'the 
htngdon,  and  the  ex|)erieiioe  of  the  car 
ifokj  evinced  its  utiHty*  Men  wete  tent 
firoiQ  eadh  regitneni  of  caviArj,  in  order  to 
team  the  ayttea;  ond  they  sftervordsbe* 
came  muftert  and  teachers  of  it  to  their 
own  vegtAents.  Tbos  a  irery  great  bene* 
fit  iras-obtMnedy  and  oar  cat  airy  would  he 
saved  from  any  repetkien  of  the  sneer  of 
a  foreign  ofBoer  in  other  tiaies,  namelyt 
that  he  should  think  the  firitish  cavalry 
very  effcienty  if  they  knew  how  to  ride< 
2n  objcGiiag  to  the  perBsanent  asMstants 
hi  the  qnarter-inaster-general's  depart- 
menty  he  coold  not  hdp  saying  that  the 
gallant  oflfeer  aeemed  not  aware  of  ihe 
nottvwor  tfl^iovtaace  of  that  descriplioa 
of  oSoers,  snd  when  ho  aoimadveitod 
npon  thenuart»er  of  staff  officers  employed 
hi  Irahmd.  cotnpared  to  that  in  this  oouo* 
fry,  he  evidently  appeared  fogetful  of 
the  dlfienont  sitaation  of  our  force  m  both 
eountries.  In  Ireland  it  was  so  sab- 
divided  and  Bcattered,  that  a  greater  num- 
ber of  ataff  ofioers  became  obviously  ne- 
cessary, and  a  similar  diatribntion  of  the 
itmy  aoconoted  for  the  nomber  of  staff 
officers  tn  the  whidwsrd  and  leewanl 
iskads,  to  which  the  gallant  officer  also 
objected.  In  fact,  every  oae  of  tlioae 
officers  wns  governor  of  the  island  to 
which  he  was  appointed,  as  weU  as  com* 
mander  of  the  forces ;  and  the  greateat 
convenience  had  been  found  to  reault 
ft»m  that  nmngemeat.  Making  allow** 
nnco,  therefore,  for  nU  the  errors  both  in 
the  detafls  and  the  priadples  of  the  hen. 
fendemao,  he  sifspeded  that,  even  tf  the 
proposed  altemtioa  were  made  in  the  ataff 
department,  theaamg  wonkl  ^firil  very  far 
shortef  400^00(M.  His  right  hen.  friend 
had  jatasfoctorily  acconnted  for  the  con- 
dncf  and  expense  of  the  paymasieNge* 
Borars  departasent ;  and  as  to  tlie  War 
U  ho  coold  state  and  show,  that  any 
in  the  eapense  of  that  eatablish- 
nocoaaioDed  by  an  flnmenseec- 
onnidation  of  acconnts  fmn  focaner  vears 
Bsany  of  which  wane  yet  uasetl)«{,  al- 
Ihoi]^  every  possible  exertion  was  fluds- 
iog  to  pimnote  their  ad|ttstnmnt.  A 
aoamtttatian'  with  the  soldiers  for  certain 
allowances,^  as  the  galknt  officer  r^ooas^ 
wendird,  bethought  quite  impracticable, 
foom  the  flnctuaung  prioe  of  the  articles 
aMndedte,  and>the  nnoertain  movements 
oC  the  army ;  as  such  commutation  might 
he  ton  nmcbta  certain  cases,  or  openne 
m  othew  to*  rcdaca  liie  soMters  pay, 
wMah^  he  believad,.  no  one  in  that  House 
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or  the  eoiMtry  tratf  fispeked  te  do»  A 
soldier  might  cost  asore  in  one  year  than 
another,  because  he  might  be  more  dara 
on  march>  aad  provisiona  might  he 
higher;  andtherefofe  ti>stnhe  a  balance 
by  the  eapeoses  of  one  year  might  either 
hM«re  the  man  by  giving  him  too  snsall  ait 
allowance,  or,  b^  giving  him  a  fraction^ 
sun^  too  much,  mi^t  swell  the  amount  te 
the  fMiblic  very  considerablv.  The  ttuth 
of  this  would  appear  on  kK>lung  at  the  re* 
port  of  the  commilloe  of  finance^  in  whi dr 
U  wns  stated  that  a  very  triAloe  allowance 
added  to  each  man's  pay  woiiid  produce 
an  increase  of  6O/)00L  a  year  in  the  whde 
army.  But  to  reterti  te  the  War  office  ; 
the  galhmt  officer  had  particalariy  dwell 
upon  the  difierence  of  expease  in  that  es* 
uUishment  between  the  year  1806  and 
the  present  time.  In  lli06  the  dedoa 
were  112  in  number  and  their  aalaiiea 
amounted  to  M,(X)(M. ;  while  in  1S19  their 
number  was  li8,  and  their  salaiiee 
amounted  nearly  to  5(>,00tf.  The  com- 
paratively small  expense*  however,  m  for* 
mer  yearst  was  owing  merely  to  the  hope 
of  the  government*  that  the  national  es* 
ponae  would  be  reduced  by  the  cessatioa 
of  war,  and  to  its  disiaclinatioa  to  add  te 
the  public  enpenditure  by  increasing  the 
establishment  at  this  office.  But  what 
had  been  the  consequence  of  this  pols^  ? 
— Wl^  that  the  aocounts  al  the  War  oiice 
had  aocuroolated  to  such  an  extent,  that 
an  increased  cataUishmeBt  of  derks  becaase 
imperiously  necessary.  The  eausting  e»- 
ftahlishment  was  accordingly  madcy  and 
through  its  operation  in  181^  no  less  than 
1,286  accounts  of  former  yearswevesettlecl^ 
while  but  a  very  few  accounts  of  that 
year  were  lefk  unsettled.  But  the  teide- 
Bsent  of  the  arrear  of  accounts  was  net 
yet  complete,  and  until  complete  no  re- 
duction of  clerhs  could  be  reasonably 
hndttd  for  in  this  departoaent.  In  oonae* 
qnence  of  the  accounts  which  had  hee» 
settled  with  agents,  several  habmoea  had 
been  recovere«^  and  many  mote  were  to 
be  expected,  se  that  the  public  pniae 
would  derive  very  material  profit  from  the 
temporary  advaoca,  to  the  War  office  for 
the  payment  of  the  derhs  employed  in 
settling  these  accounts;  altheuj^  the 
boo.  gentlemaR  seemed  to  think  t£at  the 
best  way  would  he  to pasaa  wet  sponge 
over  them*  He  {brd  nkndaton)  must 
also  BMUnlain  against  the  objectioaa* 
of  the  gaUaat  offiiDar,  that  the  commissa- 
riat was  one  of  the  nuiat  tiarfol  depart* 
nottU  of  theannj*  bfsamog.  to  securer 
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a  proper  lapply  of  fubsltlenoo  for  tbo 
troops.  He  bdiered,  that  noother  arrange- 
meiit  could  be  made  which  would  to  ef* 
fectually  combine  economy  with  regu* 
iarity  ol*  supply.  It  certainly  appeared  to 
him  that*  when  supply  was  provided  by 
contracty  it  was  likely  to  be  cheaper,  bet- 
ter, aad  mors  regular,  than  if  each  regi* 
inent  were  to  provide  its  own  supply.**- 
The  honourable  gentleman  observed  that 
the  expence  of  the  qoarter-niaster*gene- 
rat's  department  had  increased.  He  (lord 
Palmerston)  thought  it  wss  as  nearlyaspos^ 
sibie  at  what  It  had  been  in  1792,  with  the 
exceptioD  of  the  expense  of  the  litbe^fi^ 
phicpress,  which  hadbeen  introduced  sinee 
that  period,  with.the  usefulness  of  which 
invention  the  House  was  wdl  acquainled, 
and  which  had,  in  effect,  produced  a  great 
saving  in  the  War-ofice  as  well  as  m  that 
of  tM  qoarter-master-general.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Cenaptroller's  ofiice,  it  waadso 
said,  that  an  Increase  had  taken  place ; 
but  the  House  sheuld  always  bear  ia 
mind  that  the  examination  of  aoceontf 
could  never  end  with  the  war ;  nor  could 
the  auditing  department  cease  with  the 
services  to  which  they  bekmged.  These 
were  departments  of  considerable  utility, 
andeonfd  not  be  altered  without  disad* 
wantage  to  the  country.  •  The  Military 
college  was  next  toudied  on  by  the  hon^ 
nseniber.  It  waa  admitted,  that  great  re- 
ductions had  been  made  in  the  Military 
collie,  but  it  seemed  that  these  reduc- 
tiooa  wave  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
hon.  gentleman*  The  House  would  see 
that  arrangements  had  been  made  for 
conaolidatine  the  senior  and  the  junior  de* 
partments  cl  that  establishment  from  the 
^4th  of  June  aexti  so  that  next  year  the 
whole  woidd  merge  into  one  department. 
Several  professors  vrere  to  be  reduced^ 
and  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  college 
would  not  exceed  the  sum  of  18  or 
1 9,000/.  The  number  of  cadeU  waa  only 
400,andtheoeorse  of  study  was  four  years; 
and  the  number  of  vacancies,  Irom  Janu^ 
ary,  1818,  toJinuary,  1819,  wasl^; 
and  every  year  the  greatest  number  of 
eadets  tlmt  might  become  disposable  were 
not  mote  than  might  fairly  be  allowed. 
He  was  sure  tbe  House  would  notthmk 
that  the  number  of  cadets  which  it  was 
propesedioadmit  every  year,  say  seven,  was 
too  great  for  the  other  paru  of  ous  miHtaiy 
eatabliahmeDt.  The  hon.  gentleman  coaa- 
ptaWied  of  ushers  beingemploy  ed,  and  con- 
tended that  they  were  not  a  necessary  part 
of  •  miUtery  estabfahanent  \  but  wbelber 


they  were  called  ushers,  or  were  called  by 
a  nulitary  name,  their  services  were  ne- 
cessary for  the  purpose  of  preserving  dis- 
cipline. ^  the  new  arrangement,  eaeh 
pvefesior  would  have  to  attend  six  hours 
every  day  in  summer,  and  five  hours  every 
day  m  winter;  and  this,  he  thought,  was 
as  mucb  as  ooukl  be  required.  The  hom 
member  was  of  opinion  that  the  senior  de- 
partment was  necessary,  but  that  the  jtK 
nior  was- not,  and  that  it  was  of  no  use  i^ 
Instroot  offeers  in  the  principles  of  their 
professioa  before  they  went  into  the  army, 
becanae  they  would  very  soofei  forget  aii 
diey  had  learned.  He  (lord Palmerston) 
waa  of  a  diiforent  opinion.  He  hoped 
the  hon.  gentleman  would  confirm  that 
opinion  by  bis  own  experience,  and  that 
he  would  not  say  he  had  so  aapkily  for- 
got all  he  had  learned  in  the  course  of 
bb  military  education.  The  osajority  Of 
tha  young  men  educated  at  the  coUcmv 
had  proved  by  their  conduct  in  the  fields 
the  great  advantages  which  the  army  and 
the  couatry  derived  Arem  this  estwlish- 
flseat.  Tho  highest  military  aatboritiqs 
in  the  country  had  conudased  this  esta- 
bliriiment  essentially  necessary  to  tha 
welfare  of  tho  army.  If  it  were  admit* 
ted  that  a  regular  army  ought  to  be 
kept  ojs  it  waa  equaHy  necessary  that 
it  shouM  be  a  good  vegokr  army  and  a 
good  regular  army  could  only  be  ob*- 
tained  by  instructing  officers  ia  the  theory 
of  their  profession.  Thoefiect  of  discon*' 
tinujng  this  establishment  would  be,  to 
drive  these  young  men  to  ether  quarters, 
and  as  they  would  have  no  means  of  de- 
fhiying  the  expenses  of  a  private  educa- 
tion, they  would  probably  be  compelled 
to  seek  for  nstructk)»  m  German  or 
Fkench  establishments,  at  that  critical  pe- 
riod of  their  lives  when  the  impressioos 
they  received  were  calculated  to  decide  the 
ohaiacter  of  the  future  man.  He  regret- 
ted that  he  dui  not  observe  a  gallant  offi- 
cer in  his  pkce,  who  seldom  omitted  an 
opportunity  of  deprecating  the' tntroduo- 
ticm  of  foreign  officers,  and  e? ery  assimi- 
lation to  foreign  customs  in  our  troops, 
for  he  was  persuaded  that  he  would  havB 
concurred  with  hhn  in  the  propriety  of 
givmg  to  our  mililaiy  youth  the  advantage 
of  a  Svitisbedacation.  For  hit  own  part, 
ho  wished  to  see  the  British  soldier  with 
a  British  character,  with  British  habits, 
with  a  British  eduoalioo,  and  with  as  lit  tk 
as  possible  of  any  thing  forekn.  An  an- 
nual sum  i|!>as  voted  by  the  Hohso  for  the 
education  of  the  Calboiie  clergy  in  Ire- 
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land ;  and  he  wpuld  ask,  whether  the  army 
did  not  po<BeM  at  strong  claims  upon  the 
country,  and  whether  the  same  considera- 
tions which  dictated  that  measure,  did  not 
apply  with  equal  or  greater  force  to  the 
estoblishment  of  the  Military  college? 
With  respect  to  the  retired  allowances  to 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  objected, 
they  had  baen  granted  in  the  year  1809, 
and  pould  not  .therefore  militate  against 
the  act  negttlatiag  those  allowances,  which 
did  not  pass  till  the  year  J  811.  He  had 
now  gone  ihrqugh  most  of  the  points 
ui^ged  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  and  he 
contended  ihat  ho  had  laid  no  parlia- 
tneatary  ground  for  inquiry.  Nothing 
fraamore  easy  than  to  argue  for  the  ex- 
pediency of  entering  into  a  committee  of 
inauiry.  If  the  question  was  one  gene* 
rally  understood,  it  was  then  contended 
that  there  could  be  no  objection  to  grant- 
ing a  committee ;  if,  on  the  other  liand, 
it  involved  considerable  difficulty,  it  was 
argued  that  so  much  intricacy  of  detail 
necessarily  demanded  a  committee  oi  in* 
auiry.  On  the  subject  of  the  hdn..  gen- 
tleman's motion,  however,  not  only  com- 
mittees, but  commissions  iiad  been  grant* 
ed,^  and  commissioners  as  industrious  and 
as  independent  as  any,  whom  the  h6n. 
gentleman  could  appoint,  bad  been  en- 
gaged for  several  years  in  .the  laborious, 
unremitted,  investigation  of  the  points 
connected  with  this  motion.  In  the  years 
1817,  1818,  and  1819,  the  House  had  ap- 
pointed committees  of  its  own  to  inquire 
into  the  public  expenditure,  of  which  ex- 
penditure the  army  formed  a  considerable 
part.  No  doubt  the  hon.  member  expect- 
ed that  if  this  committee  were  granted, 
he  should  be  able  to  detect  many  a  vene- 
rable abuse,  and  at  every  turn  of  the 
spade  to. bring  up  some  mutilate  remains 
of  violated  economy;  but  even  if  the 
House  were  .to  accede  to  his  motion,  he 
would  findhiroself  anticipated;  the  ground 
was  already  dug,  and  notliing  remained 
to  reward  the.hon.  gentleman's  Industry. 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  alluded  to  the 
distresses  and  financial  embarrassments  of 
the  country.  He  (lord  Palmerston) 
would  be  the. last  man  to  speak  of  those 
distresses  in  a  slighting  manner;  but  in 
considering  tlie  amount  of  our  burdens 
we  ought  not  to  forset  under  what  cir- 
cumstances those  dimculties  had  been  in- 
curred. Engaged  in  an  arduous  struggle, 
single-handed  and  unaided,  not  only 
against  all  the  powers  of  Europe  but  with 
the  confederate  forces  of  the  civilixed 


world,  our  object  was  not  merely  military 
glory— not  the  temptation  of  territorial 
acquifition-rnot  even  what  might  be  con* 
sidered  a  more  justifiable  object,  tbe  a%- 
seriion  of  violated  rights  and  tbe  vindica* 
tion  of  national  honour,  but  we  were  con- 
tending for  our  very  existence  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  when  the  political  hori- 
zon wastthus  clouded,  when  no  humaq 
foresight  could  point  out  from  what  quarr 
ter  relief  was  to  be  expected,  when  the 
utmost  effort  of  national  energy  was  not 
to  despair,  he  would  put  it  to  the  hoii. 
gentleman  whether,  if  at  that  period  it 
could  have  been  shown  that  Europe  might 
be  delivered  from  its  thraldom,  but  that 
this  contingent  good  muatbe  purchased 
at  the  price  of  a  long  and  patient  endur- 
ance of  our  domestic  Durtbeos,  we  ahonki 
not  have  accepted  the  conditions  with  gra- 
titude. He  lamanted  as  deeply  aa  the 
hon.  gentleman  tlie  burthens  of  the  coun- 
try, but  it  should  be  recollected  that  they 
were  the  price  which  we  had  agreed  to 
pay  for  pur  freedom  and  independence. 

Mr.  Calcrqfi  said,  that  hia  hon.  firieod's 
motion  had  been  mudi  misrepresented  by 
theiioble  lord,  and  that  the  utmost  ex- 
tent of  his  proposition  went  only  to  show, 
that  if  the  weight  of  expenditure  which 
bore  down  the  people  did  not  admit  of 
complete  alleviation,  it  mieht  at  least  be 
rendered  more  tolerable.  But  if  any  one 
had  only  heard  the  latter  part  of  the  noble 
lord's  speech,  he  would  be  inclined  to 
think  his  hon.  and  gallant  friend  was  de- 
manding some  sscrifice,  attended  with 
shame,  if  not  with  more  ruinous  conae* 
quences.  Now,  nothing  was  more  con- 
trary to  his  intention;  he  only  called  for 
a  committee  of  inquiry,  and  that  after 
entering  into  such  a  detail  as  must  im- 
press every  man  with  the  necessity  for  its 
appointment.  In  one  particular,  he  could 
not  agree  with  hia  hon.  friend ;  he  alluded 
to  that  part  of  his  speech,  in  which  be 
proposed  to  lessen  the  number  of  tbe 
cavalry  establishment.  He  thought  it 
advisable  to  preserve  the  skeleton  of  this 
establishment  by  keeping  up  a  number  of 
dismounted  cavalry,  to  provide  for  smy 
future  occasion,  in  which  it  might  be 
necessary  to  recur  to  it.  Generally,  how- 
ever, he  thought  the  House  and  the 
country  were  deeply  indebted  to  his 
eallant  friend  for  the  laborious  and  useful 
duty  he  had  undertaken  and  so  very,  ably 
discharged.  And  if  after  showing  even  a 
probability  of  saving  several  hundred 
thousand  pounds  a  year  to  the  couatry 
t 
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no  inquiry  were  allowed,  he  could  scarcely 
thfok  ihe  country  ought  to  be  satisfied. 
The  noble  lord  had  said  that  nothing  was 
more  easy  than  to  establish  a  case  for  a 
coBimittee  of  inquiry,  but  gentlemen  who 
had  any  experience  in  this  House,  must 
be  aware  tnat  although  it  was  very  easy 
to  call  for  a  committee  of  inquiry,  nothing 
was  more  difficult  than  to  obtain  it.  The 
atroDgest  case  for  inquiry  might  be  made 
out,  but  it  was  overturned  at  once  by  that 
aimpJe  receipt,  a  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  noble  lord  had  made 
a  very  brilliant  speech,  and  he  could  afford 
to  do  Uy  for  he  made  but  one  speech  a 
year,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  the 
possession  of  one  of  the  richest  offices  in 
the  gi(t  of  the  Crown,  and  he  might  there- 
fore fairly  be  considered  the  best  paid 
orator  of  the  age.  The  speech  was  not 
the  worse  for  having  been  delivered  after 
due  consideration,  and  he  was  not  at  all 
disposed  to  detract  from  ift  brilliancy. 
As  to  the  merit  of  the  reasoning,  the  noble 
lord  himself  appeared  ready  to  abandon 
hJs  pretensions,  for  he  admitted  that  his 
hon.  friend  had  established  a  case  for  a 
committee  of  inquiry.  He  had  but  little 
expectation  that  the  motion  would  be 
acceded  to,  for  when  reduction  was  pro- 
posed, whether  a  riding*hou6c,  a  general, 
or  a  baron  of  exchequer  were  the  subject 
of  inquiry,  success  in  that  House  was 
equally  hopeless.  Under  every  view  of 
the  case,  he  considered  full  and  satisfac- 
tory grounds  had  been  offered  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee,  and  he  should 
therefore  support  the  motion. 

Sir  Henry  Famell  said,  as  the  expen- 
diture of  the  army  amounted  to  nearly 
seven  millions  annually,  it  became  the 
House  to  consider  whether  or  not  some 
saving  might  not  be  effected,  or,  at  all 
events,  whether  a  committee  should  not 
be  appointed  to  ascertain  if  it  could  be 
effected.  An  hon.  friend  of  his  had  said, 
the  noble  lord  was  well  paid  for  making 
an  annual  speech,  but  his  hon.  friend  had 
overrated  tJie  noble  lord's  deserts,  for  last 
year  be  made  no  speech;  and  on  the 
army  estimates  being  brought  down,  re- 
ferred the  House  merely  to  the  dry  de- 
tails. The  civil  offices  in  the  army  de- 
fiartment  were,  now  in  the  fiflh  year  of 
peace,  greater  than  after  the  first  four 
years  of  the  last  war.  In  the  year  1792 
one  department  cost  81  Si.;  and  in  tlie 
year  1819  it  had  increased  to  7,4*53/.  In 
the  department  of  the  secretary  at  war,  the 
expendtttire  was  the  same  in  1796  as  it 


was  now,  and  amounted  to  about  51,00(V. 
In  that  of  (he  paymaster  of  the  forces,  an 
increase  had  taken  place  of  nearly  5,000/. ; 
the  amount  being  in  1796,  19,000/. ;  and 
in  1819,  24,000/.  When  it  was  consi- 
dered in  addition  to  those  circumstances, 
that  the  revenue  of  the  country  had  fallen 
off  nearly  fifteen  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
he  thought  it  not  too  much  to  call  for 
some  inquiry. 

Colonel  Daviesj  in  reply,  said,  that  the 
statements  he  had  made,  and  the  argur 
roents  which  lie  had  drawn  from  them, 
had  been  only  met  by  the  assertions  of 
the  noble  lord,  which,  however  convincing 
or  satisfactory  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
could  not  be  so  to  the  country  in  general. 
With  respect  to  the  commission  of  mili- 
tary inquiry  to  which  reference  bad  been 
made  by  the  noble  lord,  it  had  existed 
only  during  war.  After  entering  into  a 
recapitulation  of  the  various  topics  he  had 
urged  in  his  opening  speech,  he  concluded 
by  expressing  his  conviction  that  if  the 
House  would  not  be  thought  wholly  inat- 
tentive to  the  interests  of  the  country, 
they  would  promote  an  inquiry,  which  was 
calculated  to  effect  so  large  a  saving  in  the 
public  expenditure. 

Colonel  Grant  begged  to  offer  some 
observations  to  the  House  as  a  military 
man.  He  objected  to  any  decrease  of  the 
cavalry  establishment,  and  contended  that 
nothing  was  more  useful  than  to  keep  up 
a  lar^e  skeleton  of  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers,  who  might  be  ready 
for  active  service  upon  future  emergen- 
cies. In  alluding  to  the  forge-carts, 
which  had  been  objected  to  on  the  ground 
of  unnecessary  expenditure,  he  observed, 
that  they  were  on  many  occasions  of  the 
greatest  service,  and  that  much  distress 
had  been  experienced  from  the  want  of 
them  in  the  retreat  of  sir  John  Moore 
from  Coronna.  Adverting  to  the  riding 
school,  and  to  the  number  of  staff  em- 
ployed, he  contended  that  they  were  both 
indispensable. 

Mr.  EUice  said,  he  merely  rose  to  state 
the  grounds  on  which  he  meant  to  support 
the  hon.  member's  motion  for  inquiry. 
To  the  various  details  of  the  question, 
whether  regarding  cavalry  or  infantry,  he 
professed  himself  incompetent ;  but  it  was 
his  wish  to  look  a  little  beyond  those  de- 
tails ;  and  he  thought  that  some  inquiry 
ought  to  be  made  as  to  the  necessity  of 
keeping  up  the  unheard-of  military  force 
now  established  in  this  country  in  a  time 
of  peace.    He  thought,  too,  that  some 
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inquiry  ought  to  be  made  into  the  ability 
of  the  colonies  to  support  the  troops  sta- 
tioned abroad;  and  that  it  woula  be  a 
Question  for  the  consideration  of  the 
[oase»  how  far  it  was  desirable  to  keep 
those  colonies*  which  required  a  large 
military  force  for  their  protection.  There 
was  also  another  motive  why  he  voted  in 
favour  of  the  dotion — we  had  recently 
added  considerably  to  our  military  force 
for  local  purposes ;  he  thought  it  necessary 
Co  inquire  how  far  the  contmuance  of  that 
additional  force  was  necessary,  at  a  time, 
too,  when  the  country  was  borne  down  by 
a  load  of  debt  and  taxation.  Unless  some 
member  of  administration  should  more 
fully  enter  into  detail  on  this  subject,  he 
should  vote  for  the  motion  of  the  gallant 
colonel,  in  the  event  of  his  dividing  the 
House. 

Colonel  Daviet  rose  to  explain.  It  had 
never  been  his  intention,  in  nis  allusion  to 
the  forge  carts,  to  maintain  that  they  were 
not  necessary  on  foreign  service.  The 
gallant  colonel  had  completely  misunder- 
stood him  in  supposing  he  considered  this 
expense  as  an  unnecessary  one  on  actual 
service* 

The  House  divided :  Ayes,  45 ;  Noes, 
125 :   Majority  against  the  Motion,  80. 
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List  of  the 

Allan,  J.  H. 
Aithorp,  lord 
Bsry,  lord 
Barrett,  S. 
Barham,  J.  F.jun. 
Bright,  U. 
Calvert,  C. 
Carter,  T. 
Cronipton,  Sam. 
De  Crespigny,  sir  W. 
Diindas,  T. 
Dundas,  H;  L. 
Grenfell,  Pascoe 
Gurney,  R.  H. 
Haldimand,  W« 
Heron,  sir  R. 
Harbord,  hon.  £. 
Kennedy,  T. 
Lushinston,  Dr. 
Milbank,  Mark 
Maxwell,  W. 
Milton,  lord 
Moock,  J.  B. 


Minority, 

Newport,  sir  J. 
Ord.W. 
O'Callaghan,  J. 
Palmer,  F. 
Power,  R. 
Parnell,  sir  H, 
Parncll,  W. 
Pryce,  R. 
Ranisden,  J.  C. 
Robinson,  sir  G. 
Smith, \A. 
Smith,  Wm. 
Smith,  Samuel 
Sefton,  lord 
Sykes,  D. 
Spurrier,  C.  H. 
Wood,  alderman 
Webb,  E. 
Whiibread,  S.  C. 
AVhitbrcad,  W.  H. 

TELLERS. 

Davies,  col. 
Ellice,  £d\r. 
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Wednesday^  May  !?• 

Navy  Estimates.]  The  House  har- 
ing  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of 
$«l4>'y«  to  wUch  the  Navy  Estimates  fere 
referred, 


Sir  Geor^  Warrender  proceeded  to  ob* 
serve,  that  it  was  not  intended  to  make 
any  material  difference  between  the  vote 
of  the  last  and  the  estimates  of  the  present 
year.  He  believed  the  propriety  of  the 
addition  which  had  been  made  to  the 
marines  was  not  likely  to  be  called  in 
question.  On  this  occasion,  he  should 
only  move  for  a  vote,  of  the  sum  of 
500,00(tf.  on  account.  As  the  estinnates 
had  only  been  laid  on  the  table  that  day, 
the  present  would  be  an  unfavourable 
opportunity  of  going  into  any  constdera-* 
tion  of  them.  -  He  should  content  himself, 
therefore,  with  moving  certain  resolutions 
as  to  the  general  headU  of  them,  and  with 
proposing  a  vote  of  500,000^.  on  account. 
The  hon.  baronet  then  moved,  1.  *<  That 
23,000  men  be  employed  for  the  sea  ser- 
vice, for  thirteen  lunar  months,  from  the 
1st  of  Jan.  1820,  indudtng  8,000  royal 
marines.  2.  That  650,325^ be  granted  to 
his  majestv.Hbr  wages  of  the  said  28,000 
men,  for  thirteen  lunar  lAonths,  at  the  rate 
of  2^.  Sf.6</.  per  man  per  month.  S.  That 
612,950/.  be  granted,  for  victuals  for  the 
said  29,0p0  men,  for  thirteen  lunar  months, 
at  the  rate  of  2/.  If.  per  man  per  month. 
4.  That  612,950^  be  granted  for  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  ships  In  which  the 
said  23,000  men  are  to  serve,  for  thirteen 
lunar  months,  at  the  rate  of  2/.  \s.  per 
man  per  month.  5.  That  104,650/.  be 
granted  for  ordnance  for  sea  service  on 
board  the  ships  in  which  the  said  23,00(> 
men  are  to  serve  for  thirteen  lunar 
months,  at  the  rate  of  Is.  per  man  per 
month.  6.  That  500,000/.  be  granted 
to  his  majesty  upon  account,  towards  de* 
fraying  certain  naval  services  for  the  year 
1820." 

The  Resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

Traksactions  at  Manchester.^ 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  in  the  absence  of  his  hon. 
colleague  (sir  F.  Burdett),  wislied  to  cor« 
rect  an  error  in  the  entry-book,  as  to  a 
notice  given  by  the  hon.  baronet.  It  was 
supposed  that  he  had  given  notice  of  a 
motion  relative  to  the  in<|uest  at  Oldham, 
but  the  intended  motion  would  refer 
to  the  transactions  at  Manchester  on  the 
16th  of  August  last,  and  would  be  brought 
forward  on  the  earliest  open  day  after  the 
holidays. 

The  Sipeaker^  on  ezamtning  the  entry- 
book,  said,  the  notice  f^pearcd  to  be  as 
it  was  now  described. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  apologised  for  the  mis- 
take, aod  fixed  the  motion  for  the  8tl|  <»f 
June. 
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Civil  List  Bill.}  Lord  Ciistlereagh 
vioved  Ibe  order  of  the  day  for  the  House 
to  resoWe  itself  into  a  coaiinittee  on  this 
bilL  Oa  the  motion  that  the  Speaker  do 
leave  the  chair^ 

Mr.  Benvet  said,  he  wished,  before  the 
^uestipn  was  decided,  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations; and,  in  the  first  place,  be 
would  state,  with  regard  to  the  notice  he 
kad  given  to  mov«e  a  clause  in  the  com- 
mittee for  the  exclusion  of  persons  from 
that  House  who  received  pensions  from 
the  civil  list,  that  he  had  abandoned  that 
idea,  and  would  proceed  in  a  different 
way.  He  could  not  help  expressing  his 
surprise  that  ministers  had  thought  proper 
to  introduce  the  civil  list  to  the  House  in 
the  manner  they  had  done ;  because  he  felt 
that  it. was  neither  advantageous  to  the 
Crown,  nor  befitting  the  present  situation 
of  the  country.  I^t  the  House  always 
bear  it  in  view,  that  the  ci?il  list  now  called 
for  was  founded  on  the  report  of  a  com- 
Biittee  appointed  by  the  ministers  of  the 
Crown — tney  having,  in  the  first  place, 
expressly  refused  the  motion  of  his  right 
hoa.  friend  (Mr.  Tiemey),  that  persons, 
papers,  and  records,  shoukl  be  Examined. 
The  only  persons,  therefore,  who  were 
examined,  were  the  ministers  themselves ; 
and  now,  without  having  any  new  inform- 
ation of  any  sort  or  kind  laid  before  par- 
liament, they  thought  fit  to  come  down 
to  the  House  and  call  for  a  civil  list»  ex- 
actly of  the  same  amount,  precisely  in  the 
same  manner,  and  with  the  very  identical 
naditnery,  as  had  been  witnessed  in  1816. 
He  perfectly  recollected  the  arguments 
used  by  the  noble  lord  in  1816,  end  by  the 
late  Mr.  Perceval  in  1812.  At  those  pe- 
riods, when  the  different  discussions  on  the 
civil  list  took  plftce,  ministers  exdaimed, 
**  Don't  mterfere  with  the  question  now ; 
the  .time  will  come,  and  probably  very 
soon,  when  the  whole  subject  will  be 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  parlia- 
ment." That  time  had  come;  and  the 
way  ministers  now  used  the  House  was,  to 
Begative  every  motion  for  inquiry,  to  deny 
every  paper  called  for,  and  to  rmr  them, 
forsooth,  to  the  documenU  of  IB  16.  He, 
for  one,  eonsideredtbe  olvil  list  as  a  great 
deal  too  large  under  any  ciroomstanees ; 
but,  under  the  existing  circomstanoes  of 
the  coun^,  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  so 
Isrf^  that  it  must  excite  out  of  doom  very 
unpleasant  feelings.  The  House  would 
recollect  that  the  civil  list  was  constmcted 
en  the  estimate  of  three  of  the  most  ex* 
peasivp  years  that  had  ever  occurred,  and 


during  a  period  when  the  currency  was 
greatly  depreciated.   ,When,    therefore, 
ministers  came  down,  and  placed  In  the 
mouth  of  his  majesty  a  statement,  that  the 
Crown  did  not  wish  for  an  increase  of  the 
sum  previously  paid,  they  seemed  to  have 
let  the  fact  escape  from  their  memory, 
that  the  Crown  would  by  this  arrange-' 
ment  actually  get  more.  Surely  they  most 
be  aware  of  the  change  in  the  state  of  the 
currency,  which  was  improved  at  least  25 
per  cent,  and  to  that  extent  the  Crown 
would  be  better  in  182Q  than  it  was  in 
1816.    When  this  was  the  case,  he  was 
not  surprised  to  hear  ministers  say  that 
the  system  <<  worked  well."    it  did  indeed 
work  well.    It  made  25  per  cent  better 
for  the  Crown ;  but  in   proportion  as  it 
worked  well  for  the  Crown,  it  worked  ill 
for  the  country.    He  conceived  it  would 
be  much  more  becoming,  if,  as  was  done 
in  queen  Anne's  time,  the  Crown  gave  up 
something  to  the  people,  instead  of  taking 
all  that  could  be  got.    Let  the  House  took 
to  the  difference  between  the  last  reign 
and  that  which  preceded  it.    Did  they 
not  know  that  there  was  but  one  increase 
of  the  civil  list  during  the  reign  of  George 
2nd,  except  at  the  period  of  the  rebel- 
lion ?    That  increase  arose  from  the  non- 
payment of  revenues  that  had  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  Crown;  and  when  Mr. 
Pelham    the  minister  of  George  2nd, 
cidled  on  the  House  for  400,000/.,  he 
pledged  the  civil  list  for  the  re-payment  of 
that  money.    What  was  the  cose  in  the 
last  reign  ?    The  civil  list  debts  were  paid 
no  less  than  nine  times— -a  sum  of  between 
eight  and  nine  millions  sterling  having 
been  from  time  to  time  voted  in  aid  of  the 
civil  list  expenditure.    The  present  op., 
portunity  should  be  taken  fior  the  exami- 
nation of  the  whole  system  of  the  civil 
list,  net  only  with  respect  to  the  money 
recehr^  but  also  with  reference  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  distributed. 
But,   instead  of  such  an  investigation, 
thev  were,  it  seemed^  to  have  the  ancient, 
barbarous,  Gothic  structure    eontinned. 
This  was  not  extraordinary ;  for  though 
with  different  names,  the  same  set  of  men 
had  been  carrying  on  the  government  for 
the  last  fifty  years.  The  voice  might  be  the 
voice  of  Jacob,  but  the  hand  was  the  hand 
of  Esau.    When  the  same  body  ef  men 
had,  in  fact,  governed  the  country  for  so 
many  years,  he  did  not  wonder  that  they 
described  the  system  as  having  ^  worked 
weir*  for  them.    He  begged  theneble 
lord  opposite,  and  his  majesty^s  ministers. 
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to  consider  what  this  country  felt  and  auf- 
fered  at  thi9  moment.    If  they  did  con* 
lider  the  situation  of  the  country,  they 
must  perceive  that  splendor  of  style  did 
not  become  the  Crown  at  this  distressful 
period,  but  that  parsimony  and  strict  eco* 
nomy  in  every  department  of  the  state, 
ouffht  to  be  sedulously  adopted*    He  re- 
collected an  expression,  and  a  very  just 
one,  that  was  some  years  ago  made  use  of 
in  that  House,  when  it  was  said  **  that  it 
was  not  fitting  for  a  countnr  so  sick  at 
heart  to  look  so  well  in  the  face.'*    The 
sentiment  was  a  true  one ;  and  he  would 
observe,  that  it  was  not  fitting,  when  the 
people  were  almost  beggars,   that    the 
court  should  display  so  much  grandeur. 
He  was  anxious  for  this  opportunity  of 
stating  his  opinion,  because  ne  felt  most 
sincerely  that  economy  at  the  present  mo- 
ment ought  rather  to  be  consulted,  than 
that  gaudy  splendor  which  did  not  benefit 
the  country.    On  a  farther  consideration 
of  the  measure  which  he  had  originally  in- 
tended to  propose,  and  which  he  meant 
to  have    introduced  in  the  shape  of  a 
clause,  he  felt  that  it  would  be  better  to 
abandon  the  course  of  proceeding.    But, 
after,  the  holidays,  he  meant  to  introduce 
a  bill  to  extend  the  principle  of  the  act  of 
Geo.  Iftt,  which  disquaUfied  persons  ac- 
cepting of  places,  from   sitting   in  that 
House,  to  those  who  accepted  pensions 
from  the  civil  list.    Some  time  smce,  he 
had  moved  for  an  account  of  the  number 
of  pensions   granted,  with    reference  to 
England,  Scotland,  and    Ireland.    That 
paper  had  not  been  laid  on  the  table. 
This  circumstance  was  the  more  remark- 
able, because  it  was  one  of  the  very  few 
papers  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
thought  fit  to  grant.   The  greater  number 
of  those  moved  for  was  refused,  and  those 
which  he  was  pleased  to  grant  had  not 
been  produced.    In  consequence,  Jie  was 
obliged  to  take  the  pension  list,  as  it  stood 
in  1817 ;  and,  on  a  rough  calculation,  the 
pensions    paid  out  of  the  civil  list,  for 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  amounted 
to  257,00tf. ;  from  the  consolidated  fund, 
S7,000l.;  and,  from  other  sources,  29,00(«. 
So  that, the  ^ross  amount  was  373,000/. 
This  he  considered  to  be  a  very  enormous 
sum ;  much  more  than  the  Crown  ought 
to  have  a  power  over  for  the  purpose  of 
granting  pensions.    One  remark  he  parti- 
cularly wished  to  make  with  regard  to 
Scotland.    In  the  beginning  of  the  last 
reign,  there  was  a  small  surplus  of  re- 
venue, of  2  or  3,000/.,  set  apart  in  aid  of 
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the  civil  list«    That  sum  had  gradually 
risen  to  30,000^  or  40,000/.,  which  was 
appointed  to  the  same  purpose;  and  in 
1817,  37,000/.  were  distributed  from  that 
surplus  in  pensions  to  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  Scotland.    Now,  he  was  quite 
sure,  when  parliament  made  the  settle- 
ment of  1760,  it  never  was  contemplated 
that  the  Crown  should  enjoy  that  large  sum 
in  Scotland,  in  addition  to  the  provision 
which  was  then  agreed  to.    Wnen  Mr. 
Burke's  bill  was  under  consideration,  the 
continuance  of  that  fund  was  not  thought 
of.    It  was  passed  over  in  courtesy,  under 
the  impression  that  within  a  few  vean  it 
would  be  done  away.— He  would  now 
offer  a  remark  in  order  to  correct  the  states 
ment  of  a  right  hon.  ffentleman  (Mr.  Hus- 
kissoo)  whom  he  did  not  see  in  his  place. 
That  right  hon.  gentleman  had  on  a  for- 
mer night  observed,  that  the  House  had 
no  right  to  call  for  anj|r  documents,  or  to 
require  any  explanation,  as  to  the  civil 
list,  unless  the  Crown  came  down  and  re- 
quired assistance.    And,  in  support  of  this 
assertion,  he  had  Quoted- the  auihoritv  of 
Mrr  Fox.    Now,  he  (Mr.  Beonet)  was 
of  opinion,  that  Mr.  Fox  never  intended 
to  lay  down  such  a  proposition,  which  was 
contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  his  political 
life.    He  had,   in    consequence,  looked 
over  all  the  discussions  that  had  arisen  on 
Mr.  Burke's  bill ;  and  he  there  found  that 
Mr.  Fox  not  only  held  a  distinctly  oppo- 
site opinion,  but  that  he  had  avowed  it 
in    answer    to   an    hon.    member   who 
broached  doctrines  similar  to  those  held 
the  other  night  by  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man to  whom  he  had  alluded.    Mr.  Fox 
declared  warmly,  in  his  old-fashioned  con- 
stitutional tone,  that  it  was  not-  only  the 
duty  of  the  House  to  inquire  into«  bus 
even  to  resume  the  grants  of  the  civil  list, 
if  the  distress  of  the  country,  or  the  abuse 
of  those  grants,  warranted  it  in  so  doing. 
And  he  called  on  the  then  Speaker,-  air 
Fletcher    Norton,  for   his  opinion,  4rho 
went  the  whole  broad  lenglh  Mr.  Fox  had 
gone.*    He  stated  this  in  order  to  correct 
a  misrepresentation,  because  he  conceived 
that  it  was  not  fair  to  quote  the  supposed 
sentiments  of  Mr.  Fox  against  the  whole 
course  and  tenour  of  his  political  life. 

The  House  then  went  into*  the  com- 
mittee. The  blank  left  for  the  amount  of 
the  English  civil  list  was  filled  up  with  the 
sum  of  850,000/.  without  observation. 
When  the  question  was  put  that  the  blank 
■ 

*  Parliamentary  History,  v.  21|  p.  iSB. 
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left  for  the  amount  of  the  Irish  civil  list 
should  be  filled  up  with  207,000/., 

Sir  (/.  Netoport  expressed  a  hope  that 
some  docoments  would  be  laid  before  the 
House  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  civil  list  for  Ireland  was  disposed  of. 
He  had  called  for  certain  data  by  which 
the  judgment  of  the  House  might  be 
guided;  and,  in  consequence,  a  paper 
had  been  produced,  giving  an  account  of 
certain  sums  payable  from  the  civil  list  of 
Ireland*  He  had  looked  into  the  act  of 
1793,  in  which  the  civil  list  of  Ireland 
had  originated,  and  there  he  found  it  di- 
vided into  eight  classes.  Now,  the  paper 
which  he  held  in  his  hand  comprised  no 
less  than  thirteen  classes ;  and  he  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  it,  as 
the  most  extraordinary  classification  of  a 
civillist  he  had  ever  seen.  In  1793,  the 
courts  of  justice  formed  one  class ;  here 
they  formed  four.  The  Court  of  Chancery 
was  divided  from  the  Exchequer,  the  Ex- 
chequer from  the  King's-bench,  and  the 
King's  bench  from  the  Common  Pleas. 
He  could  not  at  all  understand  why  the  old 
syCem  was  abandoned.  They  now  went  on 
to  make  a  separate  class  of  '<  customs'  of- 
ficers;'^ *< incidents ''  another  class;  and 
<<  the  Admiralty,  with  respect  to  Ireland," 
another  class.  The  Admiralty  of  Ireland 
consisted  of  a  "judge,''  who  had  not 
been  resident  in  that  country  for  seven 
years,  and  was  discharging  his  duty  by 
deputy.  Then  came  a  ninth  class,  "  bar- 
racks and  board  of  works,"  for  which  there 
was  a  charge  of  3,350/.  This  certainly 
formed  one  of  the  classes  in  the  original 
civil  list  arrangement ;  but  it  then  included 
the  lord-lieutenant's  and  the  chief  secre- 
tary's house  and  gardens,  which  were  not 
intended  to  be  comprised  in  this  list ;  and 
the  exoense  of  which,  from  t^,000/.  to 
SOfOOOf.,  was  made  good  by  votes  of  that 
House.  He  could  not  conceive  whj  the 
board  of  works  could  not  be  paid  m  the 
old  oianner.  There  was,  in  the  class  of 
'*  state  officers,''  a  clause  to  which  he  de- 
cidedly objected— -he  meant  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant's additional  salary  of  10,000/.  per 
annum.  In  saying  this,  ne  did  not  intend 
to  object  to  it  with  respect  to  the  present 
lord-heutenant,  because  he  had  accepted 
of  the  office  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  which  had  passed  some  years  ago,  for 
iocreasing  the  salary ;  he  did  however  hope 
that,  when  a  new  lord-lieutenant  was  ap- 
pointed, care  would  be  taken  to  omit  this 
additional  10,000/.  a  year.  If  the  office 
wera  to  be  continued— the  expediency  of 
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which  was  a  doubtful  roatter--he  trusted 
that,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large, 
they  would  revert  to  the  old  salary,  which 
was  deemed  sufficient  when  the  lords-lieu- 
tenant were  obliged  to  keep  up  a  much 
greater  degree  of  state  and  splendor  than 
they  were  now  called  on  to  do.  He  would, 
when  an  opportunity  occurred,  move,  that 
this  additional  allowance  of  10,000/.  a 
year  be  omitted.  In  conclusion,  the  richt 
hon.  baronet  expressed  his  opinion  that 
it  would  be  better  to  recur  to  the  classiffi- 
cation  of  1793,  and  to  put  an  end  to  that 
subdivision,  which  only  tended  to  render 
complex  that  which  would  otherwise  be 
perfectly  clear. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that,  as  far  as 
his  knowledge  extended,  the  emoluments 
of  the  office  of  lord-lieutenant  were  com- 
pletely unequal  to  defray  its  necessary 
expenses.  One  noble  duke,  lately  de- 
ceased, who  had  held  the  situation,  had 
crippled  his  fortune  considerably,  although 
the  salary  had  been  improved.  Parlia^ 
ment,  feeling  that  the  salary  was  inade- 
quate to  support  the  dignity  of  the  situa-^ 
tion,  had  thought  proper  to  raise  it  to 
30,000/.  a-year,  by  votmg  10,000/.  addi-* 
tional.  Arrangements  were  made  that  it 
always  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  civil 
list  of  Ireland ;  and,  in  truth,  even  with 
that  increase,  the  salary  was  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  charges.  He  would  have 
stated  this  before,  but  he  understood  the 
observations  of  the  right  hon«  baronet  to 
be  rather  intended  as  a  notice  than  as  in- 
dicating a  determination  to  bring  forward 
any  motion  at  the  present  moment.  The 
reasons  which  formerly  induced  parlia-* 
ment  to  grant  this  additional  10<000/» 
were  then  considered  wise,  and  he  con- 
ceived that  they  were  equally  wise  now* 
It  was  charged  on  the  civil  list,  and  not 
on  the  consolidated  fund ;  which  proved 
how  desirous  government  were  to  pursue 
a  system  of  economy. 

Sir «/.  Newport  said,  there  was  not  any 
thing  like  the  same  degree  of  splendor 
now  kept  up  by  the  lord*lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land as  there  had  been  at  former  periods 
when  the  salary  was  not  so  large*  He 
would  state  further,  that  since  the  period 
when'  the  increase  was  granted,  a  great 
alteration  had  taken  place  in  the  state  of 
the  currency;  so  that  20,000/.  in  the  year 
1820  was  nearly  equal  to  25,000/.  in  1810. 
The  noble  lord  had  said,  that  the  increase 
was  charged  on  the  civil  list,  and  not  on 
the  consolidated  fund ;  but  he  should  re- 
collect that  the  reduction  of  the  pension-' 
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Hsty  which  was  at  tfi^t  lime'  cp9«i4ei}ab\3r 
beyond  80,000/.  a  ye^,  had  added  ip 
much  to  the  civil  list,  as  enabWd  it  to, 
bear,  without  any  difficulty,  tb^  n^w  Lro* 
position.  He  therefore  agaii^  cl^inif^d 
aom^  reason  from  the  noble  lord,  to  justify 
the  continuance  of  this  lO^OOO/.  »*year. 
With  respect  to  what  he  had  before  said,, 
bis  desire  was  to  di^usa  this  particular 
point  at  a  future  period,  if^  in  any  parti- 
cular 6t(^e,  it  were  mor^  by  itself,  and 
less  mixed  with  other  master;  but  nothing 
he  had  said  could  preclude  hin^  fron^  pr^ 
•aeding  now,  if  he  pleased.^  A(|  to  the 
decision  in  1812,  when  the  currency  was 
greatly  depreciated,  it  had  nothing  what- 
iioever  to  ao  with  the  decisipp  of  the  pre- 
mnt  dav.  If  they  adopted  such  a  prin* 
ciple,  tney  might  always  be  referreid  tp> 
that  period  whenever  the  distributioB  oC 
the  civil  list  was  brought  under  the  co«u^- 
deration  of  that  House. 

Mr.  C.  Grant,  not  having  been,  in  ibe^ 
House  at  the  period  alluded  to  by  the 
ught  hon.  baronet,  could  not  expr^s^  iiny. 
opinion  on  the  facta  stated  by  hiroi,  but,, 
from  his  connexion  with  Ireland,  he  fek 
himself  called  on  to  state,  that  the  salary 
now  allowed  to  the  lord-lieutenant  waa. 
not  too  ^reat  when  they  considered  the 
dignity  ot  the  situation.  It.  was,  he  be- 
lieved, a  well-known  fact  tbat,  the  late 
duke  of  Richniond  su&red  severely  in 
bis  private  fortune  in  consequence  of  the 
smailness  of  his  allowance*  He  gojuI^ 
al^o  state,  that  the  late  lord-lieutenant 
bad  said  that  the  salary,  though  then  inr 
or^Qsed  to  3O,00M.  a-year,  was  barely 
adequate  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
office.  With  respect  to  the  pre^eDt  lord- 
lieut^nant,  although  he  had  had  no  com- 
munication with  bim  on  the  subject,  he 
could  say,  that  unless  his  lordship's  esta- 
blishment wa&  directed  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical and.  skilful  manner,  he  ouist  be  a 
loser  by  the  situatioa.  This  he  stated  on 
good  authority,  and  he  tboti^it  he  could 
not  produce  better  testimony  as  ta  the 
inadequacy  of  the  salary,  than  thai  which 
might  be  derived  from  the  coodud;  of  the. 
pjesent  lord'-licutenaut,  mho^  while  he 
upheld  that  splendor  a«d  dignity  whicb 
wyere  worthy  of  his  sitoatiooi  could  not 
be  charged  by  ain/s  man  with  extravagance 
V  profusion.  luiowing  the  situation  'm 
^Uch  that  noUenttn  w«a  pbMoed,  knowmg 
^  scide  on  which  he  kept  up  the  dignity 
gf:  his  .courts  he  was  conviiMed  that,  if  ha 
did  not  proceed  on  the  most  economical 
prioiciples^  he  would  be  a  loser  while  di&t. 
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charging  the  duties  of  that  gre^t  office. 
He  was  sure  that  no  gentleman  who  heard 
lum  would  wibh  that  any  individual  placed 
in  a  public  situation  should  impair  his 
private  fortune  in  consequence.  Such  n 
principle  would  be  ex^emely  objection- 
able :  the  House  must  feel  it,  and  there- 
fore he  would  not  further  occupy  their 
attention  by  enlarging  on  it. 

Mr.  TUmey  complained  that  tbey  were 
called  on  to  vote  a  sum  of  850,000/.  for 
the  English  civil  list  without  any  inquiry. 
They,  were  laconically  told,  that  the  pre- 
sent estimate  was  founded  on  the  report 
of  1816,  and  then  they  were  informed 
that  no  further  information  could  be  glyea ; 
but,  with  respect  to  the  sum  of  WJ^QOQL 
for  Ireland,  they  knew  nothing  whatsoever. 
Ue  believed  a  paper  which  was  called  am 
estimate,  containing  the  IS  classes  of  the 
Irish  qivil  list,  had  been  laid  on  the  ti^le, 
and  this  was  all  that  wns  afforded  tbeaot 
on  the  subject.  He  should  be  glad  t» 
know,  if  a  committee  of  that  House  aat  ti% 
1816  to  examine  all  the  expenses  of  tjbe 
civil  list,  why  a  shnilar  inquiry  ahonU 
not  now  take  pln<:e  with  respect  to.  the 
expenses  of  his  majesty's  representative 
in  Ireland*  He  did  not  dotU>t  what  luuL 
fallen  from  the  right  hon.  secretary.  Fsr- 
haps  information  might  be  laid  bdfore  the 
House,  proving  that  30,000/.  per  annum 
were  not  sufficient  to  defray  the  expensea 
of  the  lord-lieutenantk  But  the  question 
was,  whether  the  entire  expense  to  which 
a  lord^lieutenant  was  subjected,  wsaa  ta. 
be  taken  out  of  the  public  purse  ?  Was 
his  private  fortune  to  be  wholly  saved* 
while  he  remained  in  office  ?  There  were, 
some  situations  he  knew,  in  which  it  waa 
expected  that  emolument  should  be  made  ; 
but  this  was  not  one  of  tbefs.  This  waa 
not  an  office  of  profit  and  emolument ;  it 
was  one  of  honour  and  di^oity^  which 
always  led  to  very  high  considecationa  oa 
the  part  of  the  Crown.  Besides  thi%  the 
House  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  p»» 
trooage  enjoyed  by  a  lord-Ueutenant. 
When  the  right  hon.  secretary  aaid  that 
the  salary  was  not  sufficient,  he  would  Sttls^ 
whether  the  right  hon.  secretary  evcv 
knew,  the  smallest  difficulty  in  fiaduog-  ask 
individual  to  fill  the  situation  ?  He  had 
certainly  heard  of  several  peesnna  beings 
angry  that  they  were  not  appointed  to 
the  situation,  when  the  aUowanoe-  waa 
only  20^000/.  a^year ;  but  he.  had  never, 
known  that  any.  nobleman  had  staled  ht& 
feelings  to  be  hurt  when  appointed  to  the 
offioe  with  that  amount  of  nlary.    Tbeyi 
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talked  of  the  difierence  of  ttmefl  and  cir- 
cumstances. Now,  in  deciding  this  ques- 
tion, they  ought  to  look  to  the  expense 
of  keeping  up  the  court  in  Ireland,  at 
fonnder  periods,  and  contrast  it  with  the 
present.  They  ought  also  to  consider  the 
diflSerence  which  existed  h^ween  their 
Bfteans  of  defraying  expenses  formerly  and 
now.  It  was,  in  his  opinion,  very  impro- 
per to  go  on  granting  a  certain  sum, 
without  stating  any  sufficient  reason  for  it. 
Some  gentlemen  thought  that  the  office 
was  not  at  all  necessary.  On  that  point 
he  would  offer  no  opinion ;  for  he  did  not 
Icnow  bow  the  fact  stood.  But  when 
they  called  on  him  to  make  a  permanent 
arraogement  for  the  present  reign,  he 
wished  to  know  on  what  ground  they 
proceeded.  Was  it  on  the  same  principle 
•8  tliat  on  which  the  English  civil  list  was 
to  be  settled,  tiamely,  an  average  estimate 
of  four  years?  The  whole  argument, 
brief  as  it  was,  was  contained  in  the  state- 
ment of  that  estimate ;  but,  with  respect 
to  the  Irish  €hil  list,  it  was  a  thing  of 
which  be  knew  nothing ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  his  right  lion,  friend  (air  J, 
Newport)  and  one  or  two  others,  he  be- 
lieved the  House  were  as  much  in  the 
dark  on  it  as  himself.  The  sum  of  SO.OCXM. 
Blight  not  be  enough  for  a  lord-lieutenant, 
assuming  that  the  whole  of  his  private 
fortune  must  be  allowed  to  accumulate; 
but  he  should  hope  that,  in  selecting  a 
proper  person  for  the  situation,  his  ma- 
jesty would  look  to  those  who  cherished 
objects  of  greater  importance  than  mere 
emolument.  If,  however,  it  were  merely 
a  matter  of  money  and  nothing  else,  he 
must  conMder  it  as  a  money  transaction, 
and  demand  a  proper  reason  for  granting 
a  specific  sum.  Therefore  he  considered 
loquiry  was  necessary.  He  knew,  how- 
ever, that  ministers  wished  to  grant  no 
informacion^to  the  House.  All  tliey  de- 
sired was,  to  get  the  matter  through  par- 
Kament  as  fa«t  as  possible,  and  without 
any  debate.  He  had  got  his  answer 
on  that  head  the  other  night.  He  had 
called  for  inquiry,  but  he  was  told  that 
there  was  no  necessity  to  investigate  the 
matter  at  alt.  As  to  fighting  the  bill  in 
detail,  it  was  utterly  raipossible.  He 
eould  not  do  so,  in  the  absence  of  inform- 
ation. If  it  were  attempted,  one 
amendment  would  come  on  the  back  of 
anotkff  in  such  confusion  that  they  could 
not  proceed.  This  was  the  inevitable 
eoAsequence  of  proposing  a  gross  suin 
vritboet  exaaiinatioA«  .  Whatever measure 


wai  tvitk-oduced  should  have  arisen  out  of 
the  deliberations  of  a  committee,  and  the 
grbundd  for  it  should  have  been  clearly 
stated.  But  here  was  a  proposition  de- 
termined on  without  any  inquiry  ;  as  if, 
truly,  that  which  was  good  sixty  yes/ts 
ago  must  be  equally  good  now,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  being  wholly  al- 
tered. He  did  not  wish  to  throw  any 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  men  of  high  rank 
going  over  to  Ireland  as  lords^lieutenaht, 
but  the  House  owed  it  to  the  public  to 
examine  what  was  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  that  office. 

Sir  Henry  Parndl  contended,  that  the 
office  of  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  was  al- 
together as  useless  as  it  was  expensive. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  having  separate 
eovernments  for  England  and  for  Ire- 
land, led  to  inconvenience  and  embar- 
rassment. At  present  it  was  well  kno\rn 
that  a  serious  division  existed  betweish 
the  members  of  the  government  of  that 
Country.  To  the  present  lord  lieute- 
nant and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  oppo- 
site (Mr.  Grant)  every  thanks  and  gra- 
titude were  due.  That  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  displayed  both  policy  and  li- 
berality«  integrity  in  his  views,  and  conci- 
liation in  his  manner ;  but  he  regretted  to 
say  that  other  members  of  the  Irish  go- 
vernment were  not  distinguished  for  simi- 
lar virtues.  He  believed  that  the  office 
of  lord  lieutenant,  instead  of  an  exptence 
of  90,000/,  cost  the  nation  at  least  a  suqs 
of  100,000/.  Independent  of  the  saving 
of  so  lar^c  a  sum,  it  would  produce  regu- 
larity and  uniformity  in  the  system  of  the 
governnvent  if  the  office  were  altogether 
abolished. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  as  to  the  ob- 
servation made,  that  the  House  had  no 
information  before  them  respecting  the 
Irish  civil  list  for  coming  to  a  decision,  he 
apprehended  they  had.  There  had  never 
been  occasion  to  bring  the  civil  list  of  Ire- 
land before  parliament  with  a  view  of 
calling  for  any  supply  to  make  up  its  defi- 
ciency. It  had  never  been  in  debt;  while 
the  civil  list  of  England  had  been  several 
times  under  consideration,  either  with  the 
view  of  supplying  its  deficiency,  or  with 
the  view  of  transferrins  some  of  its 
charges  to  other  funds,  i  et  the  civil  list 
of  Ireland  had  been  brought  under  re- 
view. The  sum  of  225,000/.  had  been 
before  the  committee,  of  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  on  the  floor  (Mr.  Bankes)  had 
beeo  chairnran,  when  intpiify  was  made 
whtft  ^ces,  especially  o^  a  sinecure  cha*> 
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racter,  could  be  abolished.  With  respect 
to  the  207,000/.  now  granted,  it  ought  to 
be  remembered  that  by  the  abolition  of 
offices  of  a  sinecure  character,  or  that 
had  been  subjected  to  regulation,  17,000/. 
would  fall  in,  and  in  that  event  this  sum 
would  not  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown, 
but  would  fall  into  the  consolidated  fund. 
As  to  the  13  classes  in  the  Irish  civil  list, 
they  were  so  numerous,  not  because  the 
expence  was  greater,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  more  information.  If  the  ri^ht 
hon.  gentleman  wished  for  a  specification 
of  the  expenses  down  .to  the  lowest  sum, 
he  bad  no  objection  to  give  it  to  him,  for 
.  he  held  it  now  in  his  hand ;  but  he  should 
be  sorry  that  the  bill  should  stand  till 
the  paper  could  be  printed.  The  only 
item  that  appeared  now  to  be  in  question 
.  was,  the  addition  made,  in  1810,  to  tlie 
lord  lieutenant's  salary.  That  had  been 
made  after  full  consideration.  This  dis- 
cussion upon  it  seemed  only  preparatory, 
.and  by  a  side-wind  aiming  at  the  abolition 
bf  the  lord  lieutenancy,  and  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  government  of  both  coun- 
tries. The  hon.  baronet  who  spoke 
last,  had  distinctly  avowed  this  object. 
He  thought  there  were  circumstances  in 
the  local  situation,  in  the  internal  govern- 
ment, in  the  difficulty  of  communication 
with  this  country,  which  would  make  the 
abolition  of  this  office  highly  detrimental. 
He  could  not  see  how  matters  of  po- 
lice and  revenue  could  be  managed  with- 
out the  presence  of  a  person  of  this  im- 
port^iDce.  It  was,  however,  a  very  large 
question  of  general  policy,  un  which  he 
would  not  enter  further  now.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  said  that  the  currency 
had  been  ameliorated  25  per  cent.  He, 
however,  was  ignorant  of  this  influx  of 
Wealth.  Several  articles  were  lowered  in 
prices,  but  still  he  believed  household  ex- 
pences  were  not  much  lower.  If  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  found  his  wealth  im- 
proved 25  per  cent,  he  believed  he  was  a 
solitary  instance.  The  addition  to  the  sa- 
lary had  not  been  made  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  situation  lucrative,  nor  was 
it  first  suggested  by  his  side  of  the  House. 
When  lord  Hardwicke  returned  from  that 
office,  he  stronely  represented  the  injury 
that  would  be  done  to  his  successor  if  the 
situation  was  not  made  better.    He  de- 

fjrecated  such  an  allowance  to  the  lord 
ieutenant  of  Ireland  as  would  prevent 
any  from  holding  that  office  but  leviathans 
in  point  of  property.  If  none  could  hold 
jt  but  such  as  the  duke  of  Devonshire  or 
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the  duke  of  Bedford,  with  all  possible 
respect  for  their  station  and  independence, 
he  thought  it  would  be  a  misfortune.  He 
could  not  view  it  but  as  a  great  misfortune 
if  persons  of  great  respectability  andcha« 
racter— if  lord  Whitwotth,  for  instance, 
who  was  so  well  fitted  for  such  an  office 
by  personal  respectability  and  previous 
services— could  not  encounter  its  ex- 
penses without  sacrificing  their  private 
fortune.  The  question,  in  fact,  resolved 
itself  into  this^whether  a  committee 
should  be  instituted  to  inquire  into  the 
private  expenses  of  the  lord  lieutenant? 
But  this  was  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  a 
civil  list.  It  was  not  intended  to  regulate 
the  expenses  of  the  lord  chamberlain  or 
the  lord  steward.  He  knew  that  accounts 
of  such  expenses  had  been  called  for;  but 
the  civil  list  was  for  general  services,  and 
accounts  were  called  for  only  to  ascertain 
the  debt,  and  to  bring  before  the  House 
the  grounds  on  which  any  sum  was  after- 
wards to  be  appropriated.  Particular 
charges  were  not  so  much  the  object,  as 
the  general  expenses,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  civil  list  was  to  be  regulated. 

Mr.  Shall)  expressed  his  regret  and  as- 
tonishment to  hear  any  Irish  member 
suggesting  in  that  House,  the  policy  of 
abolishing  the  office  of  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  Dublin  had  suffered  most  se- 
verely by  the  Act  of  Union,  and  no  saving 
that  might  follow  the  abolition  of  the  of- 
fice could  be  compared  to  the  dest ruction 
which  that  measure  would  bring  upon  the 
citizens  of  Dublin.  Every  one  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  Ireland,  knew 
how  much,  and  how  severely  she  suffered 
by  absentees,  but  if  the  office  of  lord  lieu- 
tenant, the  last  remaining  inducement  for 
men  of  property  to  remain  at  home,  was 
abolished,  it  would  have  the  effisct  of  ba- 
nishing them  altogether  from  Ireland. 

Sir  John  Nevopori  said,  he  had  never 
entertained  the  idea  of  the  abolition  of 
the  lord -lieutenancy,  and  begged  not  to 
be  implicated  in  that  charge. 

Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  said,  that  his  late 
right  hon.  friend  Mr.  Perceval  had 
brought  forward  the  motion  for  augments 
ing  the  salary  of  the  lord  lieutenant,  after 
he  had  ascertained  that  no  lord  lieutenant 
could  hold  the  office  without  expending 
double  the  sum  allowed.  The  noble  duke 
who  then  held  the  office  was  not  aware  of 
the  investigation,  and  to  any  inquiry  of 
the  kind  he  would  have  turived  a  deaf  ear« 
It  was  all  done  without  his  knowledge. 
It  was  thought  unjust  that  die  lord  lteui> 
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tenant  should  spend  30,000^.  while  his  sa* 
lary  was  only  ^,000/.  Greater  attention 
could  not  have  been  paid  to  economy  than 
that  noble  duke  paid,  yet  he  could  not 
perform  his  duty  to  the  country  without 
far  exceeding  his  salary.  There  were  a 
great  number  of  public  duties  which  he 
had  to  perform,  and  none  more  important 
than  that  of  being  at  the  head  of  all  pub- 
lic charities ;  and  it  would  be  found  that 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  income  of  the 
lord  lieutenant  was  expended  in  charities. 
Nothing  would  give  greater  dissatisfaction 
in  Ireland  than  the  abolition  of  the  lord 
lieutenancy.  His  hon  colleague  had  now 
said  it  should  be  abolished,  but  he  had 
never  heard  such  a  proposition  mentioned 
in  Ireland  without  exciting  a  high  degree 
of  dissatisfaction.  He  agreed  with  the 
hon.  member  for  Dublin,  that  such  a  mea- 
aure  would  excite  great  discontent,  and 
would  be  as  great  a  calamity  as  Ireland 
ever  felt.  Families  of  rank  m  that  coun- 
try would  be  deprived  of  a  court— they 
would  have  no  court  to  resort  to,  to  which 
they  might  present  their  wives  and 
daughters  [a  laugh] •  He  could  assure 
the  House  that  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland 
were  as  high  and  as  proud  as  could  be 
found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world ; 
they  would  look  on  it  as  a  degradation,  if 
having  communications  of  importance  to 
make  to  the  government,  they  were  refer- 
red to  the  chief  secretary,  instead  of  bav- 
in a  direct  communication  with  the  repre- 
sentatiTO  of  majesty.  Events  had  hap- 
pened, and  might  happen  again  in  Ire- 
land, which  might  require  measures  of 
the  utmost  promptitude  and  decision. 
The  lord  lieutenant,  in  critical  emergencies 
could  take  upon  himself  to  act  with  vigour, 
when  a  person  of  the  rank  of  the  secretary 
could  not  venture  to  do  so.  He  be- 
lieved, indeed,  that  there  was  no  man  of 
respectability  in  Ireland  who  would  wish 
to  see  the  office  of  lord  lieutenant  abo- 
lished. As  to  the  salary  when  it  was 
settled  at  its  present  increased  rate,  it 
was  never  imagined  that  it  was  adequate 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  office,  but 
it  was  intended  that  it  should  be  such 
as  to  enable  a  man  of  fortune  to  exer- 
cise th^  office,  without  too  much  en- 
croaching on  his  own  property.  No  man 
could  undertake  properly  to  fill  the  of- 
fice of  lord  lieutenant  without  spending 
lOtOOOl.  a  year  of  his  private  income. 
^  Mr.  Tiemey  said,  he  had  never  lent 
himself  to  any  such  proposition  as  that 
of  the  abolition,  of  the  office  of  lord  lieu- 


tenant. He  had  always  conceived  that 
propositions  respecting  the  abolition  of 
offices  retained  at  the  Union  should  come 
from  Irish  gentlemen. 

Sir  H.  Pamell  wished  to  be  under-* 
stood  that  he  had  not  imputed  the  least 
blame  to  earl  Talbot.  As  to  the  pro- 
priety of  retaining  the  office  of  lord  lieu- 
tenant, there  was  a  difference  in  his 
opinion  and  that  of  his  right  hon.  friend, 
of  the  view  taken  of  that  question  in 
Ireland;  and  the  difference  was  easily 
accounted  for.  His  right  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  W,  Pole)  had  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  the  Castle  at  Dublin,  where  there 
was  not  a  whisper,  no  doubt,  against 
such  an  office.  He  (sir  H.  P.)  on  the 
other  hand,  spent  roost  of  his  time  in 
the  country  in  Ireland,  where  he  often 
heard  the  opinion  that  a  change  might 
advantageously  take  place  in  the  execu- 
tive government  of  Ireland.  It  was  ml 
his  wish  to  abolish  the  office  of  lord 
lieutenant  without  finding  a  substitute; 
but  he  thought  the  business  of  the  police 
of  Ireland  would  be  much  better  ma- 
naged by  appointing  lords  lieutenants  of 
counties,  after  the  English  system.  Much 
difficulty  was  at  present  felt  from  the 
want  of  authorities  in  the  different  coun- 
ties, to  communicate  with  the  govern- 
ment, as  the  governors  of  counties  did 
not  answer  this  purpose.  Formerly  there 
was  a  strong  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
office  of  lord  lieutenant,  but  at  present 
the  general  opinion  respecting  it  was 
much  changed. 

Mr.  Baring  allowed,  that  it  was  not 
proper  for  an  English  member  to  inter- 
fere to  propose  the  abolition  of  such  an 
office  as  that  of  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, and  he  thought,  that  whatever  little 
pomp  remained  in  the  capital  of  Ireland, 
should  not  be  abolished.  But,  he  ob- 
served, in  general,  that  propositions  for 
the  increase  of  the  salaries  of  offices 
passed  very  easily  in  the  House,  and 
that  during  all  the  time  he  had  sat  there, 
he  had  never  known  any  reduction  of 
those  salaries  to  be  made.  When  10,000/. 
was  added  to  the  salary  of  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant, there  was  a  sort  of  pretence  for 
it,  which  did  not  at  present  exist,  viz. 
the  state  of  the  currency.  Though  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  know  whether  20^ 
or  30,000/.  a  year  was  precisely  the  fit 
salary  for  a  lord  lieutenant,  he  protested 
against  the  doctrine,  that  salaries  should 
be  increased  merely  because  it  was  said 
that  otherwise  only  men  of  great  fortune 
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could  fill  the  offices.  This  night  lead 
to  an  ind^nite  augmentation  of  salaries. 
For  instance,  ifit  was  asked  why  the  go* 
▼ernor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had 
ooir  10,000/.  a  year,  or  twice  as  much 
ai  any  other  governor,  which  was  per- 
fectly absurd,  the  same  answer  might  be 
made,  that  without  such  a  salary,  only 
those  whom  the  noble  lord  called  the 
leviathans  of  fortune,  could  fill  the  office. 
Since  the  change  in  the  state  of  the  cir- 
culation, there  was  no  roan  of  any  con* 
dition,  whose  fortune  numerically  in 
pounds  steeling  had  not  been  diniiniahed, 
though  it  was  a  question  whether  the 
aum  they  now  possessed  would  not  go 
as  far  in  the  purchase  of  the  necessaries 
or  comforts  of  life,  as  the  larger  nominal 
sunn,  would  heretofore.  It  therefore  be- 
came, at  least,  a  fair  matter  of  consider- 
ation, whether  the  salaries  of  the  great 
public  officers  which  had  been  increased 
during  the  depreciation  of  the  currency, 
should  not  also  suffer  reduction. 

The  clause   was  agreed  to»   and   the 
House  resumed. 
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Thursday^  May  18. 

Civil  List  Bill.]  On  the  order  of 
the  day  for  receiving  the  report  of  this 
bill, 

Mr.  Cmrmtn  said,  he  could  not  but 
deeply  lament,  that,  in  the  present  state 
gf  the  country,  ministers  had  not  recom- 
mended and  acted  upon  that  aystem  of 
economy,  the  necessity  for  which  waa 
so  universally  admitted.  Instead  of  the 
measure  now  before  them,  he  had  hoped 
that  roioisters,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown, 
would  have  stated  that  a  considerable 
diminution  of  the  civil-list  expenditure 
was  intended;  because,  however  desira- 
ble it  was  to  support  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown,  still,  at  a  period  like  the  present, 
the  sufierings  and  privations  of  the  peo* 
pie  ought  to  be  attended  to  and  removed 
as  much  as  possible.  With  this  feelings 
he  conceived  th^  greatest  ornament  of 
the  Crown  at  this  monenl  would  be  eco- 
nomy and  retrenchment.  Everyman  who 
felt  tlie  real  state  of  the  country  must 
be  convinced  that  its  prosperity  could 
alone  be  hoped  for  by  considerably  di- 
minishing the  public  expeaditure.  He 
vegretted  that  a  prepeailioa  of  that  kind 
had  not  been  made  on  the  part  of  mi* 
njsters,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
civil  Ittt.    He  conceived  thai  a  well-con^ 


aidered  dtminudon  of  that  expenditure 
wi^uld  at  oDce  conduce  to  the  true  dig- 
nity of  the  Crown,  and  be  found  in  every 
point  of  view  serviceable  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Monck  observed,  that  the  allow- 
ances granted  to  our  ambassadors  and 
envoys  were  extravagant  and  enormous. 
He  did  not  wish  the  country  to  be  nig- 
gardly towards  those  individuals,  but  he 
conceived  that  it  would  'not  be  deroga- 
tory to  the  dignity  of  this  government 
if  they  were  put  on  the  same  footing  as 
one  of  the  greatest  monarchs  of  Europe 
—he  meant  the  king  of  Franoe«*-placed 
the  ambassadors  of  that  nation.  He  was 
credibly  informed  that  there  were  but  two 
classes  of  French  ambassadors,  the  higher 
and  the  inferior.  The  members  of  the 
first  class  were  paid  6,000/.  a  year  each, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  ambat* 
sador  to  the  court  of  London,  who,  in 
consequence  of  the  high  rate  of  living 
in  this  metropolis,  was  allowed  £00,000 
francs,  or  about  8,000/.  sterling.  Now, 
our  principal  ambassadors  had  not  less 
than  12,000/.  a  year;  and  the  salariea  of 
our  ambassadors  at  the  inferior  courts 
varied  from  5,000/.  to  4,000/.  and  SfiOOL 
Thus  tliis  government  gave,  as  nearly  as 
could  be,  double  the  allowances  granted 
to  the  ambassadors  of  one  of  the  first 
monarchs  in  Europe.  This  made  a  dtt 
ference,  on  the  whole,  of  nearly  80,000/. 
a  year,  or,  in  other  words,  our  govern* 
ment  were  paying  80,000^  annually  more 
than  was  paid  by  the  French  government 
for  similar  service.  Such  a  saving  was 
important  at  all  times,  but  particularly 
so  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  in  1815  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
investigated  this  branch  of  expenditure 
and  recommended  that  the  present  allow- 
ances should  be  granted.  That  recom- 
mendiHioit  waa  acceded  to  witboat  oppo- 
sition ;  and  the  provision  then  suggested, 
and  whid)  was  made  on  a  general  view  of 
the  sulMeot,  had  been  continued  ever 
since.  Prior  to  that  period  particular 
sums  were  granted  for  particular  branches 
of  expense  to  which  our  ambassadors 
were  liable,  bat  it  was  thought  better  to 
give  a  specifie  salary.  He  could  assure 
the  hon.  member  that  the  subject  bad  on« 
dergone  a  great  deal  of  coDsidevation, 
with  a  view  to  the  greatest  possible  eco» 
nony,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  im- 
poterishing  er  embarrassing  individnaia 
employed  as  amltassadoss.     There  were. 
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at  the  former  period,  large  denands 
voder  the  head  of  extrciordiaaries*  which 
created  mach  embarrassment ;  and  it  waa 
therefore  thought  expedient  to  do  away 
with  claims  of  that  description,  and  to 
give  m  lieu  of  them  a  fair  and  liberal  ad- 
ditioo  to  the  rate  of  salary  to  our  minis** 
ters  abroad*  With  respect  to  the  obser- 
vation made  by  the  hon.  member  relative 
10  the  course  pursued  by  the  French  go- 
vernmeot,  he  did  not  think  it  was  an  ia- 
faJJible  criterion,  as  to  the  amount  of  sfr* 
lary  which  British  ambaasadoca.  should  re- 
ceive,  th&t,  because  other  courta  only  paid 
certain  sumsy  they  were  bound  to  follow 

the  eKample- 

Mr.  D.  W.  HoMveu  said^  the  ohserva- 
tious  that  had  faUen  mm  the  hon.  mem« 
ber  afforded  a  further  proof  of  the  aeeea* 
sity  of  that  discussion  and  inquiry  relative 
to  the  item  of  the  civii  list  vhichi  had 
been  so  repeatedly  called  far  by  gentle- 
men on  hia  side  of  the  ELouse,  and  ae  re- 
peatedly refused  by  the  gentlecaea  oppo- 
site. A  committee  had,  it  appeared,  sat 
in  1815,  and  it  was  said  that  their  decision 
proceeded  on  such  ffrounds,  that  there 
could  be  no  mistake  in  the  correctness  of 
their  calculations.  It  was,  however,  pro- 
perly replied,  that  the  government  had 
atripped  that  committee  of  all  those 
powers  which  could  alone  enable  them  to 
perform  their  duties  effectually.  The 
hon.  member  for  Taunton  had  truly 
stated,  that  ministers  had  prevented  a 
close,  vigorous,  and  efficient  investigation 
of  every  part  of  the  civil  list  expenditure^ 
and  had  refused  to  the  committee  those 
facilities  by  the  use  of  wihich  alone  they 
could  hope  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion. 
But,  supposing,  in  IHl^  a  committee, 
clothed  witb  such  power  aa  would  have 
enabled  them  to  have  properly  examined 
the  subject,  had  been  appointed,  still  a 
fieah  ioquicy:  was^  he  contended,  neces- 
sary, because  the  two  (lerieds  wese  wholly 
dissiaular,  and  the  state  ofr  the;  country 
now  was.  tar  more  eritical. 

Mr.  Phiiipt  said,  that  the  noUe  lordv  ia 
^peakiag  of  the  salaries  granted  to<  our 
•mbessedosa^  seemed  to  naivie  forgotten 
tii#'  depceciated  state  of  the  currency 
when  the  last  arrangement  was  made. 
The  sum  of  16(000/;  granted  in.  1^15  was 
sow  equal  to  15^000/.  This  oircuiiiatanoe 
uSorded  a  strong  reason  eithev  fcr  dimi* 
jushisg  die  expense,  or  for  inquifing  into 
ita  necessity^  The  noble  lord  had  given 
BO  satisfactory  answer  as  to  the  difference 
is  diplomatic  expenses  which,  appeared  ta 


exist  between  this  goverament  and  that  of 
France*  He  had  not  stated  why  our  ex- 
penses should  be  double  thoae  of  the 
French  government. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  when  the 
arrangement  was  made,  it  was  specifically 
agreed  that  our  ambassadors  should  have 
a  fixed  salary,  iadependent  of  any  altera- 
tion in  the  currency.  That  salary  was  to 
cover  all  extraordioaiies,  and  waa  net 
liable  to  be  increased  on  account  of  any 
unfavourable  fluctuation  in  the  foreign 
exchanges^  Aa  to  the  hon.  member's  in* 
formation  relative  to  the  payment  of  ib- 
reign  ambassadors,,  he  knew  not  the 
source  from  which  he  had  derived  it,,  aod 
of  course  could  not  answer  for  ita  cor- 
rectness. 

Mr.  Month  said,  he  had  derived  hia  in* 
formation  &om  a  French  gentleman  whe 
was  in  tie  diplomatic  Mae. 

Sir  IL  WUsoH  said,  that  hawing  had  ail 
opportttnily  of  seeing  our  amhaasadose  in 
other  countries,  he  uioeght  it  but  aa  aet 
of  candour  to  asy,  tfiat  there  were  claims 
made  oa  the  hespitality^  of  the  English 
ambassadova  whieh  were  not  made  os  the 
ambassadors  of  any  other  court. 

The  repeat  waa  tlien  agreed  to* 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Fridaift  May  la 

COMM £BCIAI<   RESTRICTIONS  — «i  PE»r# 

TioN  BROM  Manchester.]  Mr.  Blacks 
bume  presented  a  Petition  from:  the  mer* 
chants,  manufacturers,  and  other  ialiabi* 
taots  of  Manchester,  praying  a  removal 
of  those  reatrictioos  by  which  oer  oean^ 
meccial  intensourse  wiUi  other  nations  was 
impeded*. 

Mr.  Phttiipt  expmsed  his  satisfhctias 
at  finding  that  petitions  of  this  kind  were 
presented^  from^  such  eatensive  maauiiCfc 
toring  districts  as  those  of  Manchester 
and  it» vscinity.  It wasa eonvineing  proof 
of  the  progocvss  of  informalienon  the  true 
principle  of'oomnereial  pohcv.  it  waa  to 
be  lamented  thoti  while  socn*  respectable 
bodies  were  preening  thos^  another  bedjf 
of  persona^  toe  agTicallaiJ8t%  shookl  eoa^ 
timietQ  oattfor  separate  pqoloetion  aaA 
relief.  He  regfetled  t^  find  tiiai  the  es^ 
ploded  dectiane  of-  paatial  pratiKtjott 
should  still  be  adhered  to  by  anfoneset 
of  persons>i»the  country.  1%  wasiimpos- 
sibta  that*  any  suob  pn>ttotien»  extended 
exclttsivi^'  lO'  oae  braock  of  aecietyt 
riKNild  set  injure  not  only  itselfj;  bia  the 
other  bianolioo  alae*  ,  He  wee  of  o\  "' 
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that  the  agriculture,  the  commerce,  and 
the  manufactures  of  the  country  had  but 
one  common  interest.  Whatever  injured 
any  one  must  abo  be  prejudicial  to  the 
others.  He  was  sorry  to  see  such  un- 
ceasiug  attempts  made,  to  excite  prejudice 
in  the  public  mind  on  this  subject.  By 
no  one  was  this  more  strongly  persevered 
in  than  by  a  gentleman  who  had  lately 
circulated  papers  among  the  members  on 
the  subject.  The  gentleman  to  whom  he 
alluded  was  Mr.  George  Webb  Hal],  who 
was  chairman  of  the  Agricultural  society. 
He  must  say,  having  looked  over  those 
papers,  that  he  had  never  witnessed  a 
greater  confusion  of  ideas,  or  ignorance 
of  political  economy  manifested.  For 
instance,  he  proposed  the  exclusion  of 
foreign  imports,  on  the  eround  that  by 
encouraging  it  we  should  encourage  fo* 
reign  labour.  The  persons,  however, 
though'  more  immediately  concerned, 
thought  differently ;  they  said  it  was  delu- 
sive to  expect  that  we  could  export  our 
produce,  without  admitting  that  of  other 
countries.  This  gentleman  said,  that  if 
we  encouraged  the  introduction  of  foreign 
produce,  we  should  discourage  domestic 
industry.  This  was  a  specimen  of  the 
confusion  of  the  writer*s  ideas  on  tbe 
subject.  He  would  notice  another  error. 
Mr.  Hall  took  the  year  181S  as  that  of 
our  greatest  prosperity ;  and  this  prospe- 
rity, he  said,  was  caused  by  the  high 
price  of  our  aericultural  produce  in  that 
year.  Here,  clearly,  he  was  confounding 
causes  and  effects.  So,  then,  the  exclu- 
sive monopoly  of  the  continental  markets, 
which  we  enjoyed  in  that  year,  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  adding  to  our  prosperity. 
But  if  the  gentleman  would  inquire,  he 
would  find  it  was  that  monopoly  which 
enabled  us  to  bear  the  very  high  price  to 
which  agricultural  produce  had  been 
raised.— -The  hon.  gentleman,  after  some 
allusions  to  the  difference  of  our  currency 
in  1813  compared  with  the  present  time, 
concluded  by  expressing  a  hope,  that  a 
full  and  impartial  inquiry  into  our  restric- 
tive system  would  shortly  be  entered  into. 
If  we  removed  those  retrictions,  we  should 
set  an  example  to  other  nations,  which 
would  be  as  readily  followed  as  our  very 
opposite  and  injurious  policy  of  imposing 
them  had  been. 

Lord  Ston^  bore  testimony  to  the  re- 
spectability ofthe  petitioners.  He  hoped 
that  their  liberal  and  enlightened  views 
on  the  subject  of  our  commercial  policy 
would  be  acted  upon.     Wheoeyer  any 


such  measure  should  be  brought  forward, 
he  would  give  it  every  support  in  his 
power. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Criminal  Law.^  Sir «/.  Mackintosh 
obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal 
so  much  of  the  S9th  Elizsbeth,  die  21  st 
James  1st,  the  4th  and  9th  George  1st, 
and  the  5th,  6th,  8th,  26th,  and  27th  of 
George  2nd,  as  enacted  capital  punish- 
ments on  crimes  specified  therein.  Also 
a  bill  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  1st  and 
2nd  of  Philip  and  Mary,  the  18th  Charies 
2nd,  the  9th  George  1st,  and  the  12th 
George  2nd,  chap.  29,  as  enacted  ca- 
pital punishments  on  the  commission  of 
certain  offences  specified  therein.— The 
hon.  and  learned  member  then  said,  that 
he  had  on  a  former  occasion  given  notice 
of  a  bill  to  consolidate  the  laws  oii 
forgery ;  he  would  now,  with  the  leave 
of  the  House,  withdraw  that  notice,  and 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  "  for  mi- 
tigating th^  severity  of  punishment  in 
certain  cases  of  forgery  and  the  crimes 
connected  therewith ;  and  also  for  more 
effectually  detecting  the  forgery  of  notes 
or  bills  of  the  Bans  of  England."— Tbe 
notice  was  withdrawn,  and  leaTe  given  to 
bring  in  the  bill.  The  hon.  and  learned 
member  then  brought  in  the  bill,  which» 
with  the  two  already  mentioned,  were 
read  a  first  time. 

Grampound  Disfranchisement 
Bill.]  Lord  J.  Russell  moved,  that  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading 
of  the  Grampound  Disfranchisement  bill 
be  now  read ;  which  ha  vine  been  done, 
his  lordship  moved,  "  that  the  resolutions 
of  that  House,  of  the  5th  of  July  last, 
be  read."  The  clerk  read  the  resolutions, 
as  follow : — 

<'  Resolved,  nem,  con*  That  it  appears 
to  this  House  that  such  a  notorious  sys- 
tem of  corruption  has  prevailed  in  the 
borough  of  Gfampound  as  to  call  for  the 
serious  consideration  of  this  House. — 
That  this  House  will  take  the  same  into 
consideration  early  in  the  next  session  of 
parliament.''  His  lordship  next  moved, 
**  That  the  order  made  on  the  16th  of 
December  last,  relative  to  the  borough  of 
Grampound,  be  now  read."  The  order 
was  read  as  follows: — "Bill  to  exclude 
the  borough  of  Grampound  firom  sending 
burgesses  to  parliament,  and  to  enable 
the  borough  of  Leeds  to  send  two  bur- 
gesses  to   parliament^   in   lieu  thereof 
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Ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  lord  J. 
Kussell  and  Mr.  Tieraey.'* 
.  Lord  J.  Russell  then  said,  that  he  felt 
It  necessary,  in  this  stage  of  the  bill  which 
he  had  been,  instructed  to  bring  forward, 
to  state  briefly  the  result  of  the  exami- 
nation which  had  induced  the  House  to 
come  to  the  resolutions  that  had  just  been 
read.  Those  who  were  in  the  late  parlia- 
ment would  recollect,  that  a  petition  had 
been  presented  against  the  return  of  the 
members  for  the  borough  of  Grampound, 
and  that  the  committee  to  whom  the  pe- 
tition was  referred  had  made  a  report 
imputing  gross  corruption  to  many  of  the 
electors  in  that  borough,  and  the  result 
was,  that  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
were  ordered  to  institute  prosecutions 
against  those  electors.  Subsequently, 
copies  of  the  indictments  on  which  23  of 
the  voters  of  Grampound  had  been  found 
guilty  were  laid  before  the  House,  toge- 
ther with  other  documents  connected 
with  the  election.  On  these  grounds  he 
moved  that  the  House  shoula  go  into  a 
committee  on  the  abuse  of  the  elective 
franchise  in  Grampound.  That  proposi- 
tion was  immediately  assented  to  by  the 
noble  lord  opposite,  and  the  committee 
was  appointed.  On  proceeding  with  the 
inquiry,  it  was  clearly  proved,  by  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Teed,  that  instructions  had 
been  given  by  sir  Manasseh  Lopez  to  dis- 
tribute sums  of  money  to  the  electors  of 
Grampound,  so  as  to  secure  a  majority 
of  them.  It  was  also  proved,  by  an  indi- 
vidual who  belonged  to  Grampound,  that 
he  had  seen  sir  M.  Lopez  on  this  subject ; 
and  that  he  had  informed  him  of  his 
having  collected  together  a  number  of 
voters  who  were  ready  to  receive  his 
money,  and  in  return  to  give  him  their 
votes.  That  number,  it  appeared,  was 
objected  to  by  the  agent  of  sir  Manasseh, 
bemuse  it  did  not  comprise  a  majority  of 
the  electors.  The  witness  stated,  that  a 
number,  constituting  a  majority,  was  af- 
terwards collected,  and  that  each  of  the 
parties  received  thirty-five  pounds  as  the 
price  of  his  vote,  a  sum  with  which  several 
of  them  expressed  themselves  dissatisfied. 
It  further  appeared,  that  io  consequence 
of  this  dissatisfaction  they  gave  their 
Totet  in  favour  of  other  persons.  It 
jaemed,  that  one  of  the  electors  had  got  a 
list,  containing  the  names  of  62  persona 
who  had  the  right  to  vote,  and  or  whom 
58  had  voted ;  of  these  58  no  less  than 
47  had  the  sum  of  35/.  Affixed  to  their 
Manses  as  the  price  of  their  auffirages.  Ofi 
VOL.  I. 


exhibiting  this  list  to  sir  Manasseh  Lopez, 
he  allowed  to  Mr.  Teed,  into  whose 
hands  it  had  fallen,  that  it  was  pretty  cor- 
rect. On  this,  Mr.  Teed  indicted  34 
of  the  corrupt  parties,  out  of  whom  24 
were  convicted.  Some  of  the  others  he 
did  not  prosecute  on  account  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  evidence,  and  a  still  greater 
number  on  account  of  their  poverty.  It 
also  clearly  appeared  in  evidence,  that  at 
various  times  sums  of  money  had  been 
expended  in  this  borough  to  influence  the 
return  of  members  to  parliament.  It  was 
proved  that  one  person  had  attended  at  a 
meeting  of  delegates  from  Grampound, 
at  whidi  it  was  agreed  that  5,000/.  should 
be  given  for  the  return.  Another  indi- 
vidual, an  attorney  at  Grampound,  stated, 
that  the  sum  of  8,400/.  was  set  down  in  a 
bill,  as  the  regular  sum  to  be  paid  for 
seats  to  represent  that  borough; — that 
these  transactions  had  taken  place  at  dif« 
ferent  times — that  they  passea  as  common 
ordinary  events  at  Grampound — and  that 
they  excited  neither  fear  nor  shame 
amongst  the  corrupt  voters  of  that  borough. 
So  far  the  evidence  went;  but  the  com- 
mon fame  and  notoriety  of  these  transac- 
tions made  the  case  still  stronger.  It  ap- 
peared that  it  was  a  common  saying  with 
the  electors,  that  *'  they  wished  to  be 
feeding  again;"  the  meaning  of  which  was, 
that  they  desired  to  be  paid  beforehand. 
One  of  the  aldermen  stated  that  almost 
every  elector,  at  each  general  election, 
was  m  the  habit  of  receiving  bribes ;  this 
witness  was  asked,  whether  he  did  not 
think  that  there  might  have  been  two  or 
three  in  the  borough  who  had  not  received 
bribes,  and  his  answer  was,  that  thero 
might  have  been  two  or  three  who  had 
not.  Now,  he  conceived  that  these  cir- 
cumstances, taken  altogether,  formed  a 
body  of  evidence  as  strong  and  decided 
as  was  ever  adduced  on  any  similar  case. 
There  was,  however,  one  other  circum- 
stance which  he  wished  to  mention  to  the 
House — namely,  that  the  two  members 
petitioned  against  in  the  late  parliament 
had  paid  7,&0/.  to  the  petitioners  not  to 
persist  in  the  prosecution  of  their  petition. 
Thus  they  found  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  electors  of  Grampound  had  received 
money  from  sir  M.  Lopez,  and  that  manj 
of  them  were  convicted  in  courts  of  law. 
Sums  of  money,  fluctuating  from  5,000/. 
to  8,000/.«  had  been  paid  for  seats  for  that 
borough ;  and  it  was  commonly  and  noto- 
riouslyallowed  by  the  electors  themselves, 
that  Ihej  were  ta  tlie  habit  of  receiviag 
21 
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bribes.  One  iodividu^,  when  he  wUhed 
to  have  the  bribery  oath  administered, 
was  so  maltreated  by  the  other  electors, 
that  he  could  scarcely  escape  with  his  life. 
Having  stated  these  indisputable  fact^,  be 
conceived  the  case  he  haa  made  was  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  justify  that  House  in 
disfranchising  the  borough  of  Grampouod. 
The  next  point  to  be  considered  was, 
what  measure  the  House  would  be  pleased 
to  adopt ;  and  he  thought  they  would  be 
greatly  assisted  in  that  inquiry,  if  they 
looked  back  for  precedents  to  i^hnt  had 
been  done  in  other  days.  It  wa.8  not  to 
be  expected,  in  a  constitution  like  ours, 
when  the  right  to  vote  had  been  extended 
to  small  places,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  frequently  very  poor,  that  the  in- 
troduction of  bribery  and  corruption  could 
be  wholly  avoided.  But  it  would  be  seen 
that,  of  late  years,  corrupt  practices  had, 
made  rapid  strides  indeed.  In  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  a  person  had  been 
fined  for  giving  4/.  to  the  returning  officer 
to  procure  his  return.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  2nd,  lord  Shaftesbury  stated,  that 
no  less  ^  sum  than  7,000/.  was  paid  by 
persons  who  were  returned  for  two  seats 
fn  that  House.  But  the  Ueyolution  fol- 
lowea^  and  soon  after  that  memorable 
event,  bills  were  introduced  and  laws 
were  passed  against  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion ;  but  unhappily  those  laws  did  not; 
prove  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  iq- 
ituence  of  those  vices — ^the  odious  prac- 
tice of  bribery  gained  ground,  and  in  the 
year  1771  such  a  case  was  brought  before 
the  House  of  Comjbons^  as  rendered  it; 
necessary  to  adopt  another  ai)d  a,  different 
remedy.  The  returning  officer  for  the 
borough  cf  New  Shoreham.  sent  an  indi- 
vidual to  that  House,  who  had  not  re- 
ceived the  greater  number  of  suffi^ages ; 
and,  when  asked  why  he  had,  done  so,  he 
disclosed  a  scene  of  cupidity,  perjury,  and 
corruption,  sucl^  as  could  scarcely  be 
imagined  to  have  existed.  He  stated  that 
he  belonged  to  a  society  called  "  The 
Christian  Club,"  whose  Christian  practice 
it  was,  to  get  iqto  their  assitemlily  a,  m^o- 
xity  of  the  electors,  and  then  to  sell  their 
votes  to  the  highe§t  bidder.  After  having, 
reprimanded,  the  returning  officer,  the 
llouse  thought  it  fit  thaf  a. bll)  should  be^ 
introduced  to  disable  and  focapacitate, 
those  persons  who  had  abused  their  fran- 
chise ft-om  voting  again.  Their  names, 
were  inserted  in  Uie  bill,  and  the  parties^ 
Interested  were  allowed  to  be  heard  by^* 
counsel  at  the  bar.    After  the  bill  badi 


1  been  read  a  second  time,  and  sent  to  a 
I  committee,  it  was  materially  Mter^d. 
'  The  names  of  those  who  were  to  b/Q  ip^a- 
I  nacitatcd  were  left  out,  and,  instead  of 
taking  the  course  originally  intended,  th^ 
freeholders  of  the  neiglibouring  rape  of 
Bramber  were  allowed  to  vote  for  New 
Shoreham.  Mr.  Montague,  who  after- 
wards detailed  the  history  of  the  bill  ii^ 
that  House,  stated  that  he  had  introduce^ 
the  new  provision,  having  previously  con- 
sulted lord  Camden  and  the  earl  of  Chat- 
ham. The  former  highly  approved  of  thi^ 
provision,  and  the  latter  said^  "  He  was 
glad  that  New  Shoreham  had  been  re- 
moved from  Bengal,  and  brought  back  to 
Sussex."  They  had  therefore  the  autho- 
rity of  lord  Camden,  of  the  earl  of  Chat- 
ham, and  of  the  parliament  of  that  day^ 
for  the  practice  which  was  now  recom- 
mended, and  which  formed  the  only  point 
of  innovation  (if  it  might  be  so  called)  ia 
the  present  bill.  The  parliament  thea 
acknowledged  that  tl^e  right  of  seDdinfi" 
members  to  thajt  House  was*,  a  right  anU 
franchise  that  might  be  abused,  and  tha^ 
such  abus^  could  and.  ought  to  be  rectifiedl 
by  placing  the  privilege  in  other  bai^d^* 
IiQ  said  in  other  hands' generally,  as.pa^- 
lisupeot  pleased,  b^cafise,  if  tjie  n-ee-, 
holders  in  the  rap^  of  $ramber  were  not 
greater  in  number  than  those  who  poa- 
sessed  the  right  of  voting  in  New  Shore- 
ham, and  who  were  convicted  of  corrupt 
practices,  the  remedy  proposed  would  be 
inefficient.  The  House,  however,  went, 
farther  on  that  occasion.  Th^y  uliirqately 
inserted  the  names  of  thoa^  persons  who. 
were  to  be  disfranchised ;  anq  thus,  those 
parties  not  having  any  r.igh^  to  voti^,  a 
predominating  number  of  electors  waa. 
found  in  the  rape  of  Bramber.  The  next 
case  was  that  of  the  borough  of  Cricklade^ 
which  occasioned,  the  introduction  of  a, 
bill  in  1782.  It  affected  8S  persons,  who, 
out  of  24'S,had  been  convicted  of  corrupt 
practices,  besides  4*3  more  ^ho.  werq  in- 
dicted. The  bill  provided  that  that  bo- 
rough should  be  thrown  into  the  neigh- 
bouring hundred*  He  did  not  recoUect, 
apy  thing  remarkable  about  this  bill,  ex* 
cept  that,'  at  the  time,  the  administration 
of  the  marquis  of  Rockinghan^,  had  just^ 
come  into  pow^r,  apd  had.  continued  lor^ 
Thurlow  io  the  situation  of  lord  high 
chancellor.  When  the  bill.w^  hriop^t 
into  the.Hou8.e  of  Xords,  so  many  Qbiec-. 
tions  and  difficulties  were  started  by  lonl 
Thurlow,  that  lord  Fortescue,  who  waa. 
then  an  old  man^  stood  ug  and  a^dl^  "  1^ 
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find  I  am  not  in  the   HouiSe   bf  Peers,  I  J&ctfott   of  almost  murderine  those  who 


bnt  in  a  court  of  justice — ndt  in   ordi 
nary  court  of  justice  either,  but  one  in 
^hich  the  lawyers  endeavour  to  control 
the  judges.**     He  dcscrrbed  lord  Thur- 
low  as  *^  a  man  composed   of  sub'tiities 
and  contradictions  ;"  and  fiarther  observ- 
ed, **  that  be  could  not  bedr  to  See  such 
ah  administration  disgraced  by  conduct 
of  this  kind."  *     He  stated  this  merely  as 
an  historical  fact,  and  he  hoped  the  admi- 
nistration of  this  day  would  do  honour 
to  themselves,  and  conciliate  the  fdelingst 
of  the  people,  b^  pursuing,  in   this  in- 
stance, the  course  adopted  bV  the  admi- 
nistration  to  which   he   had  alluded  in 
sdnctibning  the  bill  relative  to  Cricklade. 
The  next  case  was  that  of  the  borough 
of  AylesbuTy.     Out  of  4<X)  voters,  87 
were  rejected,   as  improperly  exercising 
tht   elective   franchise,    and    ^0    were 
broved  to  have  participated  in  the  bri- 
bei'y  and   corruption   which    had    been 
practiced  there.    Those  person^  w^re  dis- 
franchised. 

He  now  came  to  consider  what  it  was 
fi^oper  for  that  House  to  db  with  the 
ooithi^h  of  Granipound  —  whether  to 
ihrov^  it  into  the  neighbouring  hundred, 
or  give  its  fraiichise  to  some  other  place. 
In  his  opinion,  the  individuals  from  whom 
a  petit rbn  had  this  day  been  presented 
on  the  subjefct  were  very  little  interested 
in  the  maltef.  Whether  the;  borough 
wet'e  thrown  itito  the  hiindred,  or  into 
die  neighbbuting  hundreds;  or  the  elec- 
trve  franchise  ^ere  extended  tn  the 
County,  could  be  nrfaiter  of  little  import- 
at)ce  to  theih,  because  they  constituted 
a  very  small  minority,  and  therefore 
could  possess  but  little  influence  in  de* 
cidrng  the  fate  of  an  election.  It  would 
5e  impossible  for  thenfi  to  have  any 
Weight  in  the  election  of  members  to 
a^tve  in  parhmnent,  whether  (he  House 
thought  proper  to  throw  the  borough 
into  the  hundred,  ot  to  extend  the  right 
of  votmg  to  the  freeholders  of  the  county. 
Alai !  th6'  glory  of  Grampourfd  wcfs  gone 
for  ever!  The  electors  would  no  more 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeii^^  tf  baronet, 
otit  df  pure  motives  of  charity,  sending 
Confidential  agerrt?  to  reTieve  their  dis- 
tr^ssdiB  and  minister  to  iheti  Wants. 
Tfa6y  #buld  no  more  be  delighted  with 
the  gratifih]^'  spectacle  of  th^  merchants 
of  Lotidon  contending  id  represent  them. 
Kev^  a^afi^  ^ould  they  have  the  satis- 
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hdd  the  hardihood  to  propound  the  brir 
bery-oath  !     The  question  then  was,  what 
appeared  io  be  the  best  mode  of  proceed- 
ing which  parliament  could  adopt?     It 
Wds  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  free- 
holders of  the  hundred  had  no  exclusive 
right  to  the   representation  of   the  bo- 
rough.     That  right  never   belonged  to 
then),   and   could    only  be  extended  to 
tbeni  by  that  House,  as  had  been  done 
in  the  case  he  had  mentioned.     It  was  a 
matter  entirely   resting  with  the  House 
to  declare  whom  they  thought  worthy  of 
returning  members  to  serve  in  parliament. 
It  was  for  them  to  consider,  generally, 
whfether    the   privilege    that    had    been 
abused  by  one  set  of  persons,  might  not 
be  safely  and  securely  placed    in   other 
hands.     If  it  were  not  extended  to  the 
freeholders    of  the  hundred,  those  free- 
holders had  no  cause  or  reason  to  com- 
plain, since  they  had  not  any  claim  on 
the  right  so  forfeited,  liiore  than  others. 
There  were  some  cases  where  it  would 
certainly  be  expedient  to  throw  the  bo- 
rough into  the  hundred.     This,   for  in- 
stance,  might    be   proper   in   a  county 
whibh   had   only  one  borough,   and,   in 
which  borough  such  practices  prevailed. 
There  it  would  be  wise  to  throw  it  into 
the  hundred.     But  this  was  not  the  case 
here.      For,    if   the  borough   were  not 
^rown   into   the   neighbouring  hundred 
of   Poudrey,    there    would   still    remain 
places   in   the  county  that   returned  10 
other  members,  who  could  defend  its  ge- 
neral interests  with  zeal  and  effect.     It 
appeared  to  him  that  there  was  a  course 
much  more  fitting  for  the  House  to  pursue^ 
and  much  more  consonant  to   tlie  truq 
spirit   of  the  constitution,  than  that  of 
throwing  the  borough  of  Grampound  into 
the    hundred  of  Poudrey.      There  had 
grown  up,  within  the  last  SO  or  40  years, 
a  number  of  towns,  whose  large  popula- 
tion and   extensive  wealth  placed   them 
amongst  the  foremost  of  the  great  towns 
of  this  country — and  they  were  at  pre- 
sent debarred  from  the  right  of  returning 
members    to    serve   in   parliament.      Of 
these  towns,  five  alone  contained  nearly 
400,000    inhabitants.      When   they  saw 
towns  of  such   extent,   so  rich,   and  so 
abundantly  peopled,  without  representa- 
tives in  that  House,  could  it  be  supposed 
that  their  ancestors,  who  allowed  mem- 
bers for  Wales,  for  Chester,  for  Durham, 
and  other  places  comparatively  insigi^ifi- 
caht,  would,  if  those  great  towns  had 
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existedy  in  their  times,  haTO  refused  them 
the  right  of  sending  members  to  parlia* 
ment  ?  If,  in  the  time  of  Charles  2nd, 
those  towns  had  grown  up  to  such  im- 

Eortance,  would  they  not  have  had  mem- 
ers  in  that  House  ?  He  thought  it  was 
a  great  public  loss  that  they  had  not  re- 
presentatives ;  and  he  conceived  that  the 
House  ought,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to 
remedy  that  which  he  could  not  but  con- 
sider a  great  defect.  Those  parts  of  the 
country  which  were  unrepresented,  were, 
in  fact,  afflicted  by  the  same  evils  by 
which  Wales  had  been  afflicted  when'  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  bad  not  the  privilege 
t)f  sending  members  to  parliament.  If 
they  looked  to  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and 
other  great  towns  which  sent  members  to 
that  House,  they  would  sec  none  of  those 
disorders  which  at  present  unhappily  pre- 
vailed in  the  unrepresented  towns  through- 
out the  country.  Why,  then,  did  not  the 
legislature  grant  them  representatives  ? 
If  those  towns  were  more  respected — if 
the  inhabitants  were  fairly  represented, 
why  not  hope  that  angry  political  feel- 
ings would  give  place  to  sentiments  of 
attachment  to  the  constitution  and  of 
veneration  for  the  laws?  It  might  be 
■aid,  that  if  those  places  were  represented, 
their  representatives  would  carry  into  the 
House  their  undigested  notions  of  parlia- 
mentary reform;  but  they  would  natu- 
rally turn  their  eyes  to  that  House,  where 
their  sentiments  would  be  delivered — 
where  their  voice  would  be  heard,  instead 
of  seeking  their  object  by  dangerous  and 
illegal  ways,  which  unhappily  disturbed 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  country. 
He  knew  not  that  he  need  trouble  the 
House  further,  except  to  state  and  answer 
one.or  two  objections  that  might  be  urged 
against  the  course  he  proposed.  Ithadbeen 
observed,  that,  even  if  they  disfranchise  the 
small  corrupt  boroughs,  there  would  still  be 
as  much  corruption  in  the  large  towns  to 
which  the  elective  franchise  was  to  be  ex- 
tended. He  did  not  mean  to  deny  that  in- 
stances might  be  adduced  in  support  of 
this  opinion.  He  was,  however,  prepared 
to  contend,  that  the  more  generally  the 
right  of  voting  was  diffused,  the  less  like- 
lihood would  there  be  of  the  growth  of 
bribery  and  corruption  in  the  larger 
towns.  The  principles  even  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  House  had  changed.  There 
had  been  times  when  many  of  the  mem- 
bers would  not  have  scrupled  to  receive 
large  sums  of  money  for  their  votes. 
That  practice  was  now  abolished— such  a 


thing  was  no  longer  known — because  the 
people  were  less  open  to  bribery.  He 
stated  this,  because  it  ought  to  be  under- 
stood that  ell  the  defects  of  the  system 
were  not  to  be  traced  to  that  House,  but 
were  rather  to  be  found  in  that  abuse 
of  the  elective  franchise  which  had  pre- 
vailed in  the  country.  In  support  of  that 
view  of  the  subject,  he  was  happy  to 
state  that  there  appeared,  in  the  late 
general  election,  several  instances  which 
showed  that  the  feelings  of  the  people, 
with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise,  were  very  much  impVoved. 
One  or  two  of  those  instances  be  would 
mention.  Some  time  ago  a  meeting  had 
been  held  in  a  very  populous  part  of  the 
country,  at  which  resolutions,  binding  the 
electors  to  return  members  from  none  but 
pure  motives,  were  entered  into.  The  re- 
solutions passed  at  this  meeting  did  great 
honour  to  the  discretion  as  well  as  to  the 
integrity  of  those  who  passed  them.  He 
was  happy  to  perceive  that  this  evil  of 
corrupt  influence  was  generaUy  opposed. 
At  Reading,  resolutions  were  passed  to 
prevent  corrupt  and  illegal  influence  in 
that  borough.  The  resolutions  were  to 
the  effect  that  the  people  would  use  every 
exertion  to  discover  and  bring  to  punish- 
ment all,  whether  -^candidates  or  voters, 
who  practised  any  illegal  means  of  in- 
fluencing the  election  of  representatives. 
For  this  useful  and  honest  purpose, 
1 ,500^.  had  been  collected  in  that  borough. 
When  he  saw  such  a  spirit  prevalent—* 
when  he  read  such  resolutions — and 
when  he  found  such  exertions  display* 
ed,  he  could  not  help  entertaining  a  hope 
that  much  would  be  done  in  putting  down 
corruption,  and  purifying  the  most  import- 
ant parts  of  our  constitution,  even  with- 
out any  measures  in  that  House  ;  but  he 
hoped  the  House  would  abo  take  mea* 
sures  for  preventing  corruption  in  the 
smaller  boroughs,  where  the  spirit  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  people  had  no  means  of 
operating.  He  did  not  think  that  Gram- 
pound  was  a  solitary  instance  of  corrup- 
tion and  political  abuse  ;  but  he  certain- 
ly was  not  for  any  sweeping  measure  of 
reform.  He  was,  however,  anxious  to  pun- 
ish and  prevent  corruption  in  small 
boroughs,  and  to  extend  to  great  towns 
and  districts  the  rights  and  influence 
which  constitutionally  belonged  to  them* 
Measures  of  that  tendency  aid  charac- 
ter were  more  calculated  than  any  other 
to  tranquillize  the  minds  and  to  brighten 
the  prospects  of  the  people.    With  r^ 
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spect  to  the  particular  measure  under 
consideration,  he  understood  that  an 
honourable  member,  his  honourable  friend, 
be  would  say,  the  member  for  Northum- 
berland,  intended,  if  the  bill  came  to 
be  committed,  to  move  that  the  East  and 
North  Ridings  of  Yorkshire  should  be 
substituted  for  Leeds.  He  differed  on 
this  point  from  his  hon.  friend,  he  tliought 
that  the  town  of  Leeds,  or  some  great 
town  like  it^  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
possess  the  franchise ;  he  thought  thej 
would  be  likely  to  exercise  it  with  purity 
at  the  same  time,  he  considered  this  to 
be  a  question  of  inferior  importance ; 
and  should  deem  even  the  ^adoption  of 
his  hon.  friend's  proposition  a  most  va- 
luable benefit  to  the  country.  The  no- 
ble lord  concluded  by  moving  that  the 
bill  be  read  a  second  time. 

Lord  CasUerea^h  said,  that  although 
he  had  no  intention  to  oppose  the  se- 
cond reading ;  he  felt  it  due  to  the  no- 
ble lord,  and  to  the  House,  to  offep 
some  observations  on  the  subject.  What- 
ever steps  might  afterwards  be  taken,  he 
thought  this  the  convenient  moment  for 
making  a  few  observations  on  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  bill.  He  should  en- 
deavour to  imitate  the  noble  lord,  who 
had  in  the  most  candid  and  fair  manner 
stated  his  views  of  the  question,  and  the 
object  he  proposed  to  himself  in  this  bill ; 
and  if  he  could  not  agree  entirely  with 
the  noble  lord,  it  would  be  from  a  dif- 
ferent view  taken  by  him  of  the  local  cir- 
cumstances of  the  borough  of  Gram- 
pound.  As  far  as  the  principle  of  the 
measure  was  concerned,  so  far  as  it  was 
opened  by  the  noble  lord,  there  was  no 
difference  of  opinion  between  them. 
1'bat  was,  he  agreed  with  the  noble 
k>rd,  that  where  it  was  proved  satisfac- 
torily that  persons  having  an  elective 
franchise  had  abused  that  trust,  measures 
should  be  taken  to  protect  the  security 
of  election  and  purity  of  election  against 
the  repetition  of  such  abuse.  Any  dif- 
ference of  opinion  arose  not  from  any  al- 
terations proposed  to  be  made  in  the  elec- 
tive franchise  in  Grampound,  because, 
after  the  election  committee  had  made 
their  report,  he  had  concurred  in  promot- 
ing further  inquiry,  and  after  that  inquiry 
he  had  concurred  in  a  resolution  which 
stood  on  their  records  without  a  dissentient 
voice— that  further  measures  were  called 
for  by  the  corruption  detected  in  the 
borough  of  Grampound.  Up  to  this 
point  he  and  the  noble  lord  understood 


each  other,  and  agreed  in  opinion. 
They  agreed  that  the  borough  of  Gram- 
pound  had  misconducted  itself,  and  that 
an  adequate  remedy  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied. Therefore  the  quention  was  not 
whether  a  remedy  should  be  applied,  but 
what  the  nature  of  that  remedy  should 
be.  The  noble  lord  had  stated  fairly  to- 
night three  instances  in  which  the  House 
had  approved  of  the  principle  of  this  bill ; 
so  far  as  to  have  opened  boroughs  in 
which  corruption  had  been  proved  to 
exist,  to  the  adjacent  hundreds  or  coun- 
try:  The  boroughs  of  New  Shoreham, 
Cricklade,  and  Aylesbury,  had  been  so 
treated.  The  noble  lord  had  then  pro* 
ceeded  to  show,  that  it  was  not  expedient 
to  act  in  the  present  case  in  the  same 
manner,  but  that  the  House,  in  sound 
and  salutary  discretion,  ought  to  depart 
from  those  precedents,  to  leave  the  uncor- 
rupted  voters  to  have  votes  in  the  coun- 
ty, and  to  transfer  the  franchise  to  a  po- 
pulace place  not  represented  at  present. 
The  member  for  Northumberland  was 
stated  by  the  noble  lord  to  differ  from 
him  as  to  the  course  to  be  adopted, 
and  to  wish  to  transfer  the  franchise, 
not  to  the  place  proposed  by  the  noble 
lord,  but  to  two  ridings  of  Yorkshire. 
He  would  now  very  shortly  state  the 
opinions  he  entertained  on  the  ques- 
tion. The  difference  ho  felt  aro^e  from 
the  fundamental  difference  of  their  opi- 
nion upon  parliamentary  reform,  which 
he  considered  fair  to  state  to  the  no- 
ble lord  and  to  the  House.  The  noble 
lord  wished  to  establish  by  this  bill, 
pro  tanto  ;  the  principle  of  parliamen- 
tary^ reform  which  he  Ciipoused.  He 
(lord  Castlereagh)  did  not  look  upon 
the  measure  in  that  point  of  view  ;  he 
only  viewed  it  as  a  measure  to  correct 
corruption  in  Grampound.  He  was  not 
influenced  by  regard  to  a  change  in 
the  representation,  but  by  what  was 
expedient  to  apply  to  this  case  of  abuse 
of  the  elective  franchise.  In  fixing  upon 
the  remedy  to  be  applied,  it  was  pro- 
per, in  a  prudential  point  of  view,  to 
fix  upon  that  remedy  which  appeared 
likely  to  succeed,  and  to  be  carried  into 
effect.  In  short,  it  was  prudent  and 
right  to  consider  what  remedy  would  be 
effectual  for  the  object  in  view,  and  to 
select  that  remedy  for  legislative  appli- 
cation. The  noble  lord  looked  at  Gram- 
pound  as  supplying  an  opportunity  for 
improving  the  representation.  He  (lord 
Castlereagh)  looked  at  the  representation 
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only  HI  iti  practical  ^fibcts,  not  at  its 
theoretical  composition.  He  looked  only 
at  the  evil,  and  at  the  remedy  to  be  ap- 
plied to  that  evil }  but  he  did  not  look  at 
It  as  carrying  any  theory  entertained  re- 
specting reform.  Let  the  proposition  of 
reform  come  before  them  on  its  own  pe- 
culiar merits ;  but  the  question  now  be« 
fore  them  he  met  on  Its  own  ground^  not 
on  the  general  grounds  that  might  be  con* 
nectcd  with  it.  On  a  former  occftsion, 
when  the  noble  lord  had  proposed  amea- 
sure  of  this  nature,  he  (lord  CaStlereagh) 
had  admitted  distinctly  that  the  local  cir- 
cumstances of  Cornwall  might  afford  rea^ 
son  for  dealing  with  boroughs  in  that 
county  convicted  of  corruption,  not  as 
was  usual  with  the  House  m  such  coses, 
but  for  transferring  the  abused  frdndhine 
to  some  other  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  hui 
he  had  distinctly  stated  then,  that  he  had 
not  such  local  knowledge  of  Grampound 
as  to  say  wliether  that  consideration  was 
applicable  to  it.  The  noble  lord  would 
recollect  that  he  (lord  Castlereagh)  had 
reserved  that  question,  ae  to  Grampound 
being  so  situated  Ha  to  itiake  it  inex- 
pedient to  open  it  io  the  neighbouring 
hundreds.  The  case,  as  to  the  inex- 
pediency of  opening  the  frailcfhise  to  the 
neighbourhood  instead  of  transferring  it, 
did  not  appear  to  him  to  have  beeii  clearly 
made  out.  When  the  case  of  Penrhyn 
was  before  parliament,  no  reasons  were 
urifcd  for  transferring  the  franchise  from 
Gevnwall ;  but  that  bill  was  lost,  and  this 
was  now  iho  first  question  in  which  the 
expediency  or  inexpediency  of  such  a 
transfer  came  to  be  considered.  No  case 
had  been  open^ed,  of  any  inexpediency 
arising  from  the  particular  district  in 
which  Grampound  was  situated.  The 
noble  lord  had  stated  the  number  of  bo- 
roughs in  Cornwall  as  a  reason;  but,  if 
timt  were  conclusive  reasoning,  it  was  not 
9^  all  consistent  with  the  principle  hitherto 
acted  upon.  Although  there  were  a  great 
number  of  boroughs  iti  Cornwall-— 21  he 
lielieved— Wiltshire  and  Sussei^,  if  their 
^comparative  extent  were  considered,  hatf 
.respectively  not  a  much  \^m  considerable 
iMimber  of  boroughs.  Wiltshrre  had  16 
boroughs;  Sussex  13.  That  WaS  a  greater 
number,  considering  (he  extent  atod  cir- 
eumscanoes  of  each  county,  thaii  Corn- 
watt  had«-^[Mr.  Tierney  eit  pressed  his 
dissent  aeross  the  t»We.]-«A^ery  well;  if 
that  particular  view  of  the  ai^gument  dfdf 
not  applj^,  stiU  the  number  of  boroughs  in 
each  o(^th<^  twt^cbuniies  he  had  nl^ttbh- 


ed  required  a  tra«sfbr,  if  the  nmhber  of 
boroughs  io  Cornwall  required  it.  Yet 
Crlcklade,  ht  Wiltshire,  had  been  opened 
to  the  surrounding  hundreds,  and  New 
Shoreham  in  Sussex,  had  been  opened  in 
k  similar  manner.  If  they  supposed  Pen- 
rhyn brouahc  again  before  the  House,  the 
views  of  tne  bon.  member  who  had  intro- 
duced A  bill  upon  that  subject  before. 
Would  only  go  to  the  same  point,  and  give 
in  Cornwall  an  instance  to  the  same  efrect, 
fbr  tha  fVavichise  would  only  be  carried  to 
the  neighbouring  hundreds.  In  the  case 
of  Cricklade,  too»  there  had  been  the  ob- 
jection of  embracing,  in  the  district  to 
which  the  franchise  was  extended,  two 
bofoughs -^  Malmesbury  and  Wootton- 
Basset.  As  far,  therefore,  as  the  practice 
of  parliament  went^  or  the  reason  of  the 
thing,  there  waa  no  insuperable  difBcultr 
to  extendihg  the  franchise  to  the  hundred 
of  Poudrey,  and  two  or  three  bther  hun- 
dreds. The  noble  lord  did  not  contend 
that  this  extension  would  not  be  an  ade- 
quate renvedy,  but  generally^preferred  the 
other  mode,  because  it  Was  calculated  to 
give  representation  to  a  pirrt  now  unrepre- 
sented. Yet,  even  if  the  two  modes  came 
to  be  equally  balanced,  the  noble  lord 
ought  to  prefer  that  which  had  the  great- 
est prospect  of  effecting  the  object  de- 
sired. It  was  not  for  him  to  mention  the 
difficulties  that  might  be  presented  else- 
where to  the  particular  riiode  proposed. 
I'hey  Were  afware  of  the  mode  oT  proof 
adopted  in  the  other  House.  But  cer- 
tainly they  had  three  cases  in  which  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  had  concurred 
with  that  House  in  correcting  abuses  of 
the  ele^ctive  franchise.  It  was  not  for  him 
io  say  that  that  Was  the  only  inode  in 
which  the  other  House  Would  concur,  but 
they  Would  proceed  on  infinitely  safer  and 
surer  grouhd,  if  they  adopted  what  par- 
lianf^ent  had  given  countenance  to,  than  if 
they  travdled  out  of  that  ground,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishtng  the  principle  of 
parliamentary  reform,  and  in  contradrctlou 
tw  att  the  precedents  now  before  them.  If, 
by  extending  the  franchise  to  Poudrey  and 
the'  other  hnndreds,  a  second  enlargement 
of  representation  could  be  shown  to  be 
the  necessary  consequence  of  ifhe  number 
of  boroughs  Chat  might  be  a  good  reason 
fbr  defpM'ting  from  the  precedenifs  before 
t^ieiki.  If  this  Weris^  the  second  bdrougit 
ciHivfet^  <yf  corruption  in  the  Strict, 
that  would  be  good  grotlind  for  sending  up 
t6  the  Lords  such'  a  bUf  a^  the  present,  for 
th«  dlepatt^^  f^ottk  phkse^Dts  could  then 
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be  repraseoted  as  arUinff,  not  frpm  tbe 
rouch-Iitigated  aad  difficult  question  of  re« 
form  in  parliameni,  but  rrpm  circuio- 
aUnces  ot  local  nepe^iiy^  Even  if  it 
could  be  shown  to  be  the  secQi(i4  borough 
proved  to  h^ve  become  corrupt  in  tbe 
county,  that  would  not  establish  the  same 
necessity ;  but  it  might,  as  a  matter  of  en-^ 
pedieocyi  form  ai^  additional  objection  to 
th^  opening  a  second  borough  in  the  same 
county.  The  poble  lord  had  delibeittely 
and  distinctly  desired  the  House  to  depart 
from  the  constant  Qi^fow  practice  of  par- 
liament, and,  in  the  c^e  of  Gramponnd* 
to  proceed  vpluotarily  and  of  choicei  to 
tran&Ger  tbp  fj^chis/e  to  another  pbn^ 
He  did  not  cooper  with  the  noble  Iprd  Ia 
this.  He  preferred  Ippa)  and  distriol  re- 
form^  if  any  abuse  or  cormfptipo.  fRore 
proved,  wbep  ttbere  appeared  no  opcessi^y 
tor  adop^n|(  a  different  i^ode  of  reinedy- 
in^  the  evil.  Y^hai^vec  wi«h  thp  e^^ble 
Iprd  might  hSkVO  for  esi^khlishing  a  pviBci«* 
pie  of  general  refbrnia  he  mi^t  have  a  still 
greater  whh  Cor  reforming  Grampound. 
There/brp^  as  thpre  were  greater  facilities 
in  the  one  mode  than  in  the  other,  he 
thought  this  waa  a  stxong  appeal  to  the 
noble  lord  op  prudential  considera/tions* 
Cor  pressing  the  n^easure  oo  the  other 
House  with  all  the  weight  of  precedent8» 
rather  than  prespntii^g  it  on  tbis  novel 
ground,  and  against  idl  preced^nts^  and. 
calling  apop  them  tp  reppgniae  a  principle 
of  parliamentary  reform-«*a  spbieot  not 
only  litigated,  but  regarded  bv  all  persona 
of  weight  and  property  in  this  country^ 
with  i^ery  difi'erent^  views.  Xbenoble  lord 
had  not  merely  pp-eseoted  this  proposition 
to  the  House ;  be  bad  npt  oply  proposed 
to  diafrancliifip.  Qjaifaf^Qtxu4x  and  to  en- 
firaodiise  Leeds;  but  suppprt^di  the  pro*' 
position  by  rpasons  op  tbp  i^pp  pf  the  bill 
which  were  iBs4pisAible»  TIns  preamUa 
set  forth—* <<  Whprpas  thp  borough  of 
Leed%  in.  the  county  pf*  Yofkf,  baviog  oi 
iMfe  yie^p  bc^com^  a  place  o(  great;  trade, 
population,  apd  wealth;  it  is.  ejcpedient 
that  it  should;  bai^e  two  bui^gessee  to<  serve; 
in,  parlimneptft"  te-  H  was  impossible, 
that  the  Houae  er  tha^,  he  should  .coiioar> 
laitfa  thp  proposition  of  transfer  uponsnch 
grounds^  It'  was.  in^ossiUe  that  they 
could  aAnjt  thaft  Leeds  wat  deatitiite>  of 
repre^Dta|9Pni  and.  possessed;  nfhat  thisi 
bill,  wpuld  reoognize  as  the  crileriim*  of  re* 
presentation*  This  ivAsnot  only  a  novel: 
prinpiplei  but  it  was  going  bfick.  to  a 
^oiind  of  that  prinfjn)^  to  w^ich  it  waa. 
i^posuJblp  ha   cpuld  gfvie  hiSiPMicar- 


rence.      If  this  principle  were  once  re- 
cognised by  parliament,  it  would  ajBord 
ground  for  application  from  every  place 
of  trade,   population,    and    wealth,    to 
have  additional  representatives.      But  if 
he  could  sgrpe  to  the  principle  of  trans^ 
fer  in  this  casp,  he  should  be  very  far 
from  agreping  to  it  or  recognising  it,  as 
i^  appeared  oa  the  face  of  ttut  bill.      He 
would  nevpr  agree  to  transfer  the  franphiset 
to  a  lars|e  popolous  town  in  the  form  and 
mode  of  scot  and  lot  pavers  having  votes, 
ao  that  aA  assessment  of  5/«,  as  he  ut^det^ 
stood  it,  would  entitle  to  a  vote.    Tbia 
would  give  in  the  town  of  Leeds  9,000  or 
10,^000  ponstituenta      But  hp  would  not 
go  into  detail  on  this  argument.     But,  if 
bo  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of  a  trans- 
fer, he  would  not  agree  to  transfer  to  that 
place ;  and.  to  that  niode  he  had  thegrpal- 
est  objeptiop.    He  shonld  have  lesa  ob- 
jection to  the  proposition  of  the  other 
ptiember,  to  trap^fer  the  fraoebise  to  the^ 
two  ^id^uBga  of  Yorkshire^      There  had. 
been.varioup  modiScatioes  of  the  elective- 
franchiser     It  had  heen  unconnected;  or 
combined^  as  in  the  Scotch  burohs ;  bai 
there  was  ao  instance  of  the  right  being- 
created  by  parliament.     It  waa  either  a 
right  of  cpmmon  law,  or  it  waa.  a  royal- 
grant.  In  the  Scotch  Union  several  tawna 
were  coqabioedt  and  othess  wefeevcluded ; 
but  thia  hill  opened  c|uite  a  new  principle,, 
and  went  to  create  a  franchise  by  act  of 
parlianient.    Hp  did  not  cooteod.  that  uo«> 
der  BO  eircumstaocea  ought  such,  amear^ 
suce  to  bp  resorted  to ;  but  in  tranelliog- 
into  new  circumstaocep,,  in  travelling  iato- 
new  «iattep«.ia  departing  from  what  had 
the  a^pclipa  ol  ePtperienee:  and  constitu* 
tional  pBinciple^.  ^e*  measure  which  wpa. 
dpijced  apd  agreed  upon  would  be.  e«r 
posed,  to  risk  tihat  ou^t  iik  prudence  to- 
be  airoided.    Xhe  borough  of  Grampound 
Wiould  be  effectually  and<  satisfactorily  ra- 
fpraied(bT,  such  a  measMne  aa  had  been  ap^ 
plied)t0the  three  pases,  before  aUuded  to$ 
and  they. hadi tbeauthority of  thosa three 
oasea  to  support  asimihur  one  now^     He- 
therefom  pressed  upon  the  oonsideratiois 
pf  the  noble  l(ird  that  it  was  runuiag  geeaft . 
riski  and  unnecesaavy  risfc»  to  hazacd  tba 
refomof  Grampound^  by  traveUlagoul. 
of  theioasesi  ajraady  recogni0ed>  an4  mv- 
tFodudog^apcinciple  that,  would  not  only 
ba  denied,,  but  be  mast  strenuously  op* 
poaed*    As  noiborougb  in.  GorowaU  had 
yet  beeathrovrn  open  ta  the  hundredi  ha 
should,,  in  the*  committee^  propose  that 
ealensioa  iui  the  .case^  of  Grampound .; 
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if  hereafter  there  should  arise  another  case 
of  the  same  nature  in  that  district,  there 
would  be  a  claim  for  a  transfer  to  some 
other  place.  He  had  thought  it  right  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  making  these  ob- 
seryations  on  the  subject,  but  he  would 
give  no  opposition  to  the  second  reading. 
Mr.  TUmey  said,  he  heard  with  some 
Surprise  and  great  sorrow,  the  speech  of 
the  noble  lord.  When  the  resolutions 
were  brought  forward  by  his  noble  friend, 
containing  a  declaration  of  the  principle 
on  which  the  House  would  act  in  case  of 
boroughs  convicted  of  corrupt  practices, 
viz.  by  transferring  the  right  or  election 
to  populous  towns,  the  noble  lord  had 
undoubtedly  objected  to  the  declaration 
of  such  a  general  principle;  but  he  (Mr. 
T.)  had  understood  the  noble  lord  to  say, 
that  if  his  noble  friend  would  confine 
himself  to  the  particular  case  of  Gram- 
pound,  he  should  not  be  adverse  to  that 
mode  of  proceeding :  and  he  was  confirmed 
in  his'opmion,  that  such  was  the  impression 

g reduced  by  the  words  of  the  noble  lord, 
y  a  recollection  of  the  eagerness  with 
which  he  (Mr.  T.)  had  urged  his  noble 
friend  to  close  with  the  proposition  of  the 
noble  lord,  and  to  accept  of  a  certain  ad- 
vantage rather  than  endeavour  in  vain  to 
get  more. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  he  felt  it  to  be 
due  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  prevent 
his  reasoning  on  a  misapprehension,  by 
reminding  him  that  he  had  distinctly  re- 
served his  opinion,  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  local  circum- 
stances of  Grampound. 

Mr.  Tierney  continued.— He  certainly 
had  understood  the  noble  lord  at  first  to 
agree  to  his  noble  friend's  proposition. 
In  two  or  three  days,  however,  the  noble 
lord  came  down,  and  in  a  more  guarded 
manner  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of 
subseouently  expressing  it  as  his  opinion 
that  tne  proposed  reform  should  be 'of  a 
more  gradual  kind— that  the  elective 
franchise  should  be  given  to  some  of  the 
hundreds  in  the  vicinity  of  Grampound. 
The  ground  of  this  was,  that  the  innocent 
might  not  be  punished  witll  the  guilty. 
What  he  had^  wished,  and  he  believed  this 
was  the  wish  and  the  hope  of  many  others  - 
and  a  very  large  portion  too,  in  the  coun^ 
try,  was,  that  a  measure,  which,  at  the 
moment  it  was  known  seemed  to  give  ge^ 
neral  satisfaction,  should  be  carried  into 
effect.  It  would  be  useless  to  deny,  that 
at  the  moment  this  proposition  was  intro- 
daced,  and  was  supposed  to  have  received 


the  sanction  of  government,  it  excited  a 
▼cry  general  feeling  of  satisfaction  amongst 
even  those  who  were  by  no  means  favour- 
able to  the  question  of  a  reform  in  parlia- 
ment.     They  were  gratified  at  the  dis- 
position evinosd  to  correct  an  abuse  which 
was    so    flagrant.    The    violent    parlia- 
mentary reformers,  indeed,  felt  otherwise ; 
but  those  sound   and  rational  reformers 
who    thought  it   necessary   to    conform 
them*selves  to  the  feelings  of  the  times  in 
which  the^  lived — who  thought  it  not  a 
mark  of  wisdom  to  set  up  any  mind,  how- 
ever powerful,  against  the  temper  of  men 
and  the  current  of  events,  hailed  the  de- 
claration as  the  forerunner  of  an  improve- 
ment in  a  small  degree  (for  very  small  he 
admitted  it  was)  of  the  state  of  the  repre- 
sentation, but  as  in  a  great  degree  showing 
the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
favour  of  improvement,  when  a  favourable 
opportunity  occurred.     It  was  expected 
by  those,  and  by  every  moderate  man  in 
the  country,  that  the  opportunity  which 
the  gross  corruption  of  Grampound  pre- 
sented would  be  taken,  to  do  something  in 
the  correction  of  a  flagrant  abuse ;  that  a 
disposition  would  be  evinced  to  suit  the 
measures  of  that  House  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  even  if  it  were  only 
to  show  that,  where  a  very  strong  case  of 
abuse  was  made  out,  something  wouM  be 
attempted  to  correct  it.     These  hopes, 
however,  must  now  be  at  an  end,   and 
instead    of    the    wholesome    correction 
which  was  first  suggested,  and,  as  he  then 
thought,  agreed  to,  they  were  ^\^en  to 
understand  by  the   noble  lord  that  the 
only  remedy  would  be,  the  extension  of 
the  franchise  to  some  of  the  neighbouring 
hundreds.     He  felt  satisfied  that  if  the 
noble  lord  had  consulted  his  own  good 
judgment,  and  not  attended  to  the  con- 
versation of  others  he  would  not  have 
adopted-  this  new  plan,   and  the  House 
would  have  heard  nothing  of  this  consi-- 
deration  for  the  neighbouring  hundreds. 
'<  But,'t  said  the  noble  lord,  «  there  are 
precedents,  and  for  God's  sake  do  let  ur 
keep  to  precedents  on  this  question.'*  'He 
^Mr.  Tiemey)  remembered  the  prece- 
aents  to  which  the  noble  lord  alluded,  and 
he  looked  upon  them  as  much  innovations 
in  their  day  as  the  preposition  of  bis  noble 
friend  could  be  considered  in  the  present. 
He  denied  that  there  was  any  strict  ana- 
logy between  the  casefr  which  oonld  jus- 
tify' the  House  in   acting  upon  them; 
neither  would  he  admit  that- the  House^of 
Conmsons  should  be  governed,  in  ddmie 
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at  least  by,  what  might  be  the  feeling  in 
the  other  House*      The  House  of  Cotn- 
inons  were  bound  to  do  their  doty  strictly 
and  conscientiously  to  the  country,  with- 
out   any  reference    to    what    might  be 
thought  elsewhere ;  and  the  other  House, 
he  supposed,  would  do  what  they  consi- 
dered to  be  theirs.       But  to  say  that  he 
should  hot  do  his  duty  because  it  might 
not  be  satisfactory  in  another  place,  was  a 
pvinoipla  which  would  destroy  the  possibi-^ 
Jity  oftbat  House  being  useful.  The  noble 
lord  told  them  that  they  were  here  doing 
what  would  let  In  on  them  the  principle 
of  parliamentary  reform.    He  (Mr.  T.) 
would  not  disguise  tlie  fact,  that  this  was 
its  great  recommendatioa^that  it  was  a 
rec<^nitioQ  on  the  part  of  the  House,  that 
when  a  favourable  opportunity  occurred 
to  amend  the  state  of  the  representation, 
t4ie  House  would  take  advantage  of  it  to 
amend  it.    That  favourable  opportunity 
was  the  disfranchisement  of  ^e  borough' 
of   Grampoubd.     This,    he  maintain^, 
was  the  true  principle   on  which-  they 
were  bound  to  act,  but  to  this  they  would 
owe  the  opposition  to  the  present  mea- 
sure. Now  thesituation  in  which  the  House 
stood  was  this— by  the  gross  corruptions 
of  one  portion  of  electors,  the  old  number 
of  the  members  was  reduced  from  658  to 
656.    The  question  then  was,  whether 
tbe  House  snould  remain  limited  to  that 
number    or    increase   it   to    itr  former 
amount.    His  opinion  was,  that  the  old 
number  should  be  kept  up ;  but  he  wished 
before  that  was  done  to  look  id>out  hhn, 
and  see  how  it  might  best  be  accomplished. 
Should    this   number   be   filled    by  the 
same  borough  ?      That  was  admitted  in 
the  negative;   but  then  it  was  said  it 
should  be  from^tbe  two  hundreds  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  borough.    Now,  he  contended, 
that  from  the  moment  it  was  agreed  to 
disfraochise  Grrampound,  the  neighbouring 
hundreds  had  no  more  a  claim  to  that 
franchise  than  the   people   of  Canada. 
Then,  after  Granpound  was  disfranchised 
tbe  first  tfain^  in  his  opinion,  which  the 
House  had  to  do  was,  to  see  in  what  way 
the  vacancy  thus  created  could  be  best 
filled  up.    As  to  resorting  to  the  pHm 
adopted  on  former  occasions,  he  would 
aay,  and  there  was  no  man  o£  common 
sense  in  the  country  would  deny,   that 
what  might  liave  been  fit  at  first  might, 
by  change  of  circumstances,  become  the 
reverse  afterwards.    There  had,  he  should 
aay  within  the  last  fifty  years,  he  would 
O0t  go  farther  back,  been  a  great  shifting 
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of  property,  and  many  fluctuatroRS  of 
trade  in  the  country,  and  tills  shifting  and 
those  fluctuations,  had  thrown  a  vast  po- 
pulation into  particular  places.  There' 
was  no  man  bold  enough  to  affirm  that^ 
time  hsd  not  operated  great  changes,  and 
in  some  cases,  very  prejudicial  ones  in 
the  representation ;  that  what  had  been 
prudent  and  wholesome  in  its  originat 
forination,  had  in  the  lapse  of  time  be- 
come imprudent  and  unwholesodoe ;  that 
the  great  shifting  of  property  by  the  fiuc«  - 
tuation  of  trade,  had  reduced  to  insigni-"' 
ficance  toi^ns  which  had  been  formerly 
prosperous,  and  thrown  wealth  into  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  He  would  ask* 
whether  tlie  power  whicb  once  existed  in 
the  Crown  of  settling  tbe  places  by  whichr 
members 'should  be  returned  to  parliament 
were  now  in  existence,  Grampound  war 
tbe  place  which  would  be  chosen  in  pre- 
ference to  Leeds  I  Ought  the  Hoiise  of 
Commons  (or  to  speak  in  the  terms  of 
former  times),  ought  the  Crown  to^  issuer 
its  royal  charter  to  Grampound,  t6  the 
exclusion  of  such  a  place  as  Leeds? 
These  were  points  which  should  be  censii^ 
dered  in  discussing  the  present  question, 
which  question  he  conceived  to  be  strictly 
this—"  We  have  now  two  members  to 
bestow  to  the  country  r  what  filace  wanta 
them  most,  and'  where  can  they  be  pkced 
with  least  inconvenience,  and  with  most 
benefit  to  the  country  under  its  present 
circumstances?"  This  was  the  exact 
state  of  the  question  before  the  House, 
and  he  conceived  it  ought  not  to  be  de^ 
cided  in  any  manner  with  reference  ta 
the  present  circumstances  and  the  present 
feeling  of  the  country  ?  What  was  the 
grouhd  of  the  ^eat  cfamour  about*  reformr 
in  the  country  ?  He  (though  friendly  as 
he  always  would  be,  to  a  whdesome  re^ 
form  in  that  House)  used  the  word  «  cla^r 
mour''  as  most  applicable  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  question  was  agitated  in  se- 
veral parts  of  the  country.  What,  he 
asked,  was  the  ground  of  this  clamour  ^ 
Why,  that  several  large  classes  of  the  po<» 
puiation  remained  unrepresented,  and  so 
th^  must  be  from  those  fluctuations  to 
winch  he  had  before  alluded;  and  that 
when  such  an  opportunity  as  the  present 
occurred,  no  attempt  was  made  to  appl? 
a  remedy.  «  But,''  said  the  noble  iord, 
**  there  is  a  remedy  c*'  and  what  was  that 
remedy?  That  the  franchise  shoul4  be 
extendied  td  the  neighbouring  hundreds  1 
Why  this  would  be  only  giving  two  votes 
to' a  certain  portion  of  the  people  m  iho$9 
2  K 
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hondrecb,  while  it  left  the  large  and  po* 
puloua  towns  in.  their  former  oorepre- 
aented  state.  Why  not  give  it  to  some  one 
of  those  large  towns  which  had  no  repre- 
sentattfes?  Suppose  Liverpool^  which 
was  r^Nfesented  hy  the  right  hon.  gentle* 
man  op|Maite-*4uppoee  that  place  had 
been  in  the  same  sute  as  Manchester  and 
Leeds  now  were»  would  it  not  be  consi- 
dered a  hard  case  that  it  should  be  unre* 
presented  wbile  Grampound  sent  two 
members  to  parliament;  and  ^considering 
that  it  was  the  larger  place ;» if  it  were 
now  mirepresented,  be  would  give  it  a 
preference  to  Leeds ;  but  the  same  argu- 
nent  would  apply  with  greater  |  force, 
when  Leeds  was  compared  wiUi  Gram- 
pound.  He  could  see  no-  one  objection 
tb  giTingthe  preference  to-  Leeds  except 
ihia— and  whaterer  mi^ht  be  avowed,  be 
beUeved  it  to  be  the  mam  objection — that 
the  House  would  satictioa  no  proposition 
which  might,  in  any  shape  or  way,  tend 
tD  a  reform  in  pariiameat  [Hear,  hear !]  ; 
and  this  it  was  which  operated  in  another 
place*.  The  very  mention  of  reform  it 
was  wiiieh  disou^d  some  gendemen ;  but, 
he  woulfol  ask>  could  they  remain  still 
while  alt  the  world  was  in  motion ;  and 
eouUh  they  ho^  to  weatlier  the  storm 
which  was  blowmg  around  them,  without 
feeimganvofits^cts?  If  the  noble  lord 
thoogbt  that  no  motion  saTouring  of  a  re- 
form m  that  House  shooid  be  sanctioned, 
let  him  intn>difoe  a  resolution  to  that  effect ; 
but  if  he  did  not  wish  to  go  so  for,  let 
Mm  mM  use  the  argument  against  the  mo- 
tion of  bis  noble  friend.  There  were  men, 
and  they  were  by  no  means  few  in  number 
"**^Bien  of  nmlH  of  property-^-menwho  had 
the  interests  of  tiie  country  sincerely  at 
beart-«<wiio  thought-  in  their  consciences' 
tlwt  some  reform  ought  to  take  place— 
who  oobceived  that  the  countrv  would  bo 
materialky  benefitted  by  reform ;  and 
bnowing  how  prevalent  was  this  feeling, 
avast  perticulariy  without,  he  was  not 
Brepared  to  hear  die  question  met  at  it 
fcad  been.    He  rather  expected* that  the 

Seslien  would  turn  upon  the  point  whe* 
Mr  it  wooid  be  better  to  transfer  the 
ArancMae  to  some  imperfectly  repre* 
aanted  .oomity,  or  to  give  it  to  a  large 
town^  l>«t  be  did  not  think  it  would 
tocoBtctoded  that  it  should  not  be  trans*- 
forred  at  ail.  With  respect  to  what  had 
bdeftsaidof  ipmff  this  ft-anebise,  in  addi- 
tloi»i  to  a^particuiaT  eoanty,  he  thought 
lUi' waa  a  battla^aaagainst  the  proposition 
of  hSa  Dobb iraeod^  wfakii  would  not  ha 


worth  fighting.    In  either  caM  some  mod 
would  be  effected :  but  the  noUe  tora  waa 
for  taking  the  bill  into  the  committee,  and 
there  getting  rid  of  its  principle  altoge-« 
then     One  objection  urged  against  the 
biH  was  the  danger  of  giving  the  franehisa^ 
to  large  districts  where  votes  would  accme* 
ffonv  Muies  of  a  rental  as  low  as  five 
pounds ;  but  this  was  answered  by  the 
fact  that  we  akeady  had-  such  placet  in 
the  country,  where  votes  arose  from  simi- 
lar possessions,  and  yet  no  inconvenience 
was  found  to  result  from-  it,  except  that 
could  be  so  called  which  most  result  froai 
all  popular  elections,  and  wliichbad  been 
described  at  one  of  the  good  eflectsof  our 
system-^-^hat     these   large  assembiagee 
served  as  so  many  vents  to  popular  fil- 
ing, which,  if  repressedv  might  do  danger- 
ous*   Instead  or  limiting  the  elective  fran* 
chtse  to  small  places,  his  wish  would  be 
that  charters  were  granted  to  Leeda,  and 
to  such  other  great  towns.     It  would  be 
productive  of  considerable  advantage,  and 
of  increased  tranquillity  in  the  country. 
He  would  mention  the  name  of  one  laige 
town — Mandiester ;  and  he  declared  it  to 
be  hia  firm  cUnviction  that  if  that  town^ 
were  allowed  to  send  tworepresentativea 
to  parliament^  and  to  have  its  internal* 
management  directed  by  sound  andwhole- 
some  municipal  ofiicers,  it  would  soon  be 
as  autet  and  as  tranqup'.  as  any  other  town 
in  tue  country.    I'here  were  some  men, 
he  knew,  who  treated  such  tn  opinioa' 
with  contempt.-     He  could  not  help  it^ 
but,  from  all  lie  had  heard  and  seen,  sooh' 
was  hb  firm  opinion ;  and  on  that  gfooiid 
he  should  wish  to  see  Manchester  repre- 
sented.   He  did  not  say  that  Manchestev 
should  now  be  pVefenred  to   Leeds^r 
might  perhaps  be  thot:^ht  awkward  after 
wlukt  had  happened^  but  no  such  objec- 
tion could  lie  with  respect  to  Leeds;    Aa 
to  which' side  of  the  House  mightgain  by 
giving  representatives  to  Leeds^  he  wouM- 
not  say  any  thing.    Ho  did  not  at  all  look- 
ta  this  proposition  with  a  view  to  party 
advantages,  for  if  Leeds  had  the  rigot  of 
returning  two  membera,  after  all  tfa«t  bad 
been  said,  the  party  to  which  he  belonged 
would  think  themtclves  eatremely  mM  oflT 
if  they  could  get  one  of  Uiem.    He  had 
made  these  o^ermtiona^  in  fovoiir  of  fUm 
principle  of  iftte  bill ;   they  were  his  con-^ 
scientious  opiBtons ;  ahd  he  did  conctiv« 
that  the  passing  of  the  measure  would 
give  very  general*  satisfaction  to  the  ooutt^ 
try.    It  #as,  therefore,  with  much  regitt 
that  he  heard  the  suggestion  of  the  mMt 
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lord,  which  would,  ifiiiteiided  to,  be  to  gelt 
rid  of  the  whole  of  the  expected  adven- 
tege»  to  throw  the  entire  benefit  eway. 
There  was,  he  believed,  no  clase  of  men 
ia  the  country,  who  would  be  so  much 
^^^ated  with  bis  noble  friend's  plan,  as 
the  intemperate  reformers,  for  it  would 
take  from  them  their  great  ground  of 
compfaunt  and  objectioo.  That  ground 
was^'  Depend  upon  it  the  House  of 
jCommena  will  never  right  itself*''  But 
though  it  might  not  satisfy  that  class  of 
peisooat  there  was  another — a  large  and 
Most  respectable  class — who  woiud  hail 
abe  measure  with  joy,  and  receive  it  with 
gratitude*  He  meant  that  great  and 
Mspectable  body  who  composed  the  mid« 
die  classes.  They  were  the  description  of 
^rtons  to  whose  ofHoions  the  House  ought 
«o  attach  the  utmost  weight.  These  indivi* 
duals  wottU  be  highly  gratified  at  the  pas- 
mng  of  the  bill,  because  it  would  prove  to 
U»em,  and  to  all  the  country  that  the 
House  of  Commons  were  determined  to 
remedy  ao  abuse  when  pointed  out  to 
ihcoi.  But  it  was  useless  for  him  to  say 
M  word  more  on  the  subject.  After 
ahe  speech  of  the  noble  lord  he  despaired 
ef  any  thing  being  done  in  it«  That  speech 
had  given  the  bill  its  death  blow,  Cornwall 
would  have  its  45  members  as  before,  and 
aho  hundred  with  the  hard  name  would  be 
let  into  the  representation.  One  thing, 
liowever,  he  was  glad  of,  that  the  second 
goading  of  the  bill  was  not  refused ;  but 
be  was  sure  the  country  would  feel  very 
fvuch  disappointed  when  they  found  to- 
laorrow  how  it  had  been  treated.  He 
aaad  he  was  glad  that  the  second  read- 
ing was  allowed,  and  that  the  committee 
would  go  over  the  holidays,  by  which  time 
he  and  his  bon.  friends  who  had  not  ex* 
pected  the  present  objection,  would  be 
better  prepared  to  meet  it.  He  hoped 
alao  that,  in  the  interim,  gentlemen  on  the 
opposite  side  would  give  the  subject  a 
more  serious  consideration.  He  hoped 
they  would  calmly  and  dispassionately 
weigh  the  merits  of  the  question;  and 
ioqoiro  of  their  friends,  and  ask  them- 
aelves  where  could  be  the  danger  in 
transferring  the  right  of  election  to  the 
town  of  Leeds  or  to  the  county  of  York, 
irom  the  disfranchised  borough. 

Mr.  W^ifnu  observed,  that  after  the 
gross  corruption  which  had  been  proved 
to  OKiat  in  Grampound,  he  was  glad  there 
was  no  difference  of  opinion  in  the  House 
aa  to  the  necessity  of  some  remedy,  and 
he  hoped   ^t  the  {ireseiit  parliament 


would  be  disposed  to  treat  this  subject  as 
the  last  parliament  had  been.  He  could 
sot  agree  in  the  principle  laid  down  by 
the  noble  lord  opposite,  that  this  case  was 
exactly  like  those  three  in  which  former 
parliaments  had  interfered ;  but  even  if  it 
were  the  same,  that  did  npt  preclude  this 
parliament  from  applying  a  different  re- 
medy, for  if  a  better  one  presented  itself, 
they  were  bound  to  adopt  it.  In  all  the 
other  cases,  however,  the  great  majority 
of  the  electors  had  not  been  proved  to  be 
corrupt :  and  it  was  at  that  time  argued, 
**  Will  you,  by  transferring  the  franchue, 
allow  the  whole  to  suffer  for  the  guilt  of 
a  part  V*  and  he  thought  it  a  fair  objection 
to  a  transfer  of  the  franchise.  The  par** 
liament  then  acted  upon  the  principle  of 
<'  an  infusion  of  purer  blood  being  thrown 
in."  He  did  not  remember  the  exact 
numbers,  but  in  the  cases  of  New  Shore- 
ham,  Cricklade,  and  Aylesbury,  there 
were  a  gfcat  number  of  unconvicted 
voters.  The  case  of  Grampound  was  dif- 
ferent ;  the  sound  electors  were  so  few, 
that  the  borough  might  be  altogether  dis- 
franchised without  injustice;  though  he 
should  not  object  to  any  plan  to  allow  the 
voters  who  had  not  been  convicted  to  vote 
at  some  other  election.  If  there  were 
grounds  for  taking  away  the  franchise 
horn  Grampound,  he  could  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  civen  to  the  two  hna- 
dreds  in  the  vicinity,  more  than  to  any 
other  part  of  the  country;  and,  looking 
at  the  whole  case,  he  thought  it  was  one 
where  the  House  should  transfer,  and  not 
extend,  the  franchise.  In  the  last  par- 
liament bribery  had  been  found  to  exist  in 
the  boroughs  of  Barnstaple  and  Penryn, 
but  in  those  cases  the  large  proportion  of 
the  electors  were  not  proved  to  have  been 
corrupted.  In  those  cases  therefore  there 
was  a  ^ood  ground  for  not  transferring  the 
franchise,  but  it  was  not  so  in  the  present. 
He  fully  agreed  that  this  question  ought 
not  to  be  viewed  as  a  measure  of  general 
reform ;  but  still  it  was  proved  that  cor«« 
ruption  had  been  carried  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, and  with  such  proof  the  House  were 
bound  to  reform  it.  As  to  the  suggestion 
of  making  the  transfer  to  the  county  of 
York,  he  thought  it  well  founded.  Look- 
ing at  the  vast  extent  of  that  county — its 
imtnense  population— -the  great  number  of 
freeholders,  and  the  difficulty  of  bringing 
them  all  to  any  one  place  to  vote  within 
the  time  allowed  for  the  duration  of  a 
poll;  looking  at  those  circumstances,  he 
tfaouglu  that  a  great  evil  would  be  remc- 
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died  by  transferring  the  franchise  from 
Grampound  to  that  county.  He  should 
therefore  be  willing  to  adopt  that  propo- 
sition, and  'have  -the  county  divided  for 
the  purpose  of  that  election ^the  north 
and  east  ridings  sending  two  members  4o 
parliament,  and  Ihe  west-riding  two  more ; 
and  .tlius  not  to  confer  a  double  riglu  of 
voting  Jto  any  of  the  ridings.  One  disad- 
vantage of  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
to  the  hundreds  would  be,  that  of  giving 
two  votes  to  a  person  who  perhaps  held 
only  a  freehold  of  40;.  This  was  the  case 
In  the  extension  of  the  franchise  from  the 
borough  of  Cricklade  to  the  neighbouring 
hundreds.  Thus  the  40;.  freeholders  in 
the  bocough  of  Woott4>n«6asset,  which 
was  in  one  of  those  hundreds,  had,  a  vote 
for  two  members  of  parliament  for  Crick- 
lade, a  .vote  for  two  members  for  Wooton- 
Basset,  and  a  vote  for  the  two  members  for 
^he  county.  The  case  was  much  stronger 
against  throwing  the  right  of  voting  into 
the  hundred  in  which  Grampound  stood, 
jn  which  were  five  boroughs.  This  was, 
•he  consi4^red,  an  evU,  and  should  be 
Avoided*  The  cases  wl^ch  were  cited,  he 
Jiad  said,  were  different  from  the  present. 
And  he  thought  that  each  should  be  con- 
«idered  on  its  own  grounds.  The  House 
•liad  now  a  borough  at  its  disposal,  and  he 
conceived  Ihat  they  would  not  be  acting 
with  justice,  if  tiiey  gave  the  franchise  to 
those  who  possessed  it  already.  He  would 
therefore  rather  vote  for  the  plan  which 
.went  to  extend  the  franchise  to  the  county 
of  York  than  that  proposed  by  the  noble 
lord  in  favour  of  Leeds  but  if  there  were 
not  a  sufficient  number  in  favour  of  the 
former^  4ie  wopld  rather  embrace  the 
latter  than  adopt  the  suggestion  which 
had  been  thrown  out  by  the  noble  lord 
opposite. 

Mr.  Sumner  fully  concivred  in  the 
arguments  of  the  noble 'lord,  and  of  those 
gentlenien  who  supported  Hie  bill*  He 
thought  that  such  a  measure  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  at  present.  In  reply  to 
the  clamour  which  was  so  much  heard 
out  of  doors,  it  had  often  been  said, 
**  Show  us  the  particular  evil  or  imper- 
fection of  which  you  complain,  and  see 
whether  we  will  not  apply  a  remedy." 
Now  Grampound  was  this  case :  here  was 
an  evil  admitted  on  all  hands  to  exist; 
and  he  conceived  that  they  would  be 
giving  but  too  just  a  ground  for  some  of 
the  charges  which  were  made  (he  thought 
unjustly)  against  them,  if  they  did  not 
dfil  with  the  present  case  as  it  deserved. 


He  had  been  apprehensive  tbtft,  as  thia 
offence  had  been  committed  against  the 
last  parliament,  it  could  not  be  Veil  taken 
up  in  the  present.  He  was  glad  to  see 
his  doubts  removed  on  this  point,  and  he 
thought  the  House  were  indebted  to  the 
noble  lord  for  having  brought  it  forward. 
All  seemed  to  agree  that  some  interfer- 
ence should  take  place,  but  they  differed 
as  to  what  the  remedy  should  be.  He 
certainly  viewed  the  suggestion  of  the  hoo. 
member  for  Northumberland  as  preferable 
to  the  plan  of  the  noble  mover ;  because 
he  was  now,  as  he  had  always  b^n,  a  de- 
cided advocate  for  the  doctrine,  that  the 
principle  of  representation  should  rest 
upon  the  principle  of  prx>perty,  and  not 
upon  that  of  population,  as  Uie  modem 
reformers  so  clamorously  contended^ 
But  he  hoped  that  this  was  not  the  only 
case  tn  which  the  transfer  of  the  elective 
franchise  would  take  place,  and  that  the 
corruption  of  the  borough  of  Penryn  would 
also  produce  a  similar  result*  The  cor* 
ruption  of  Penryn  was  as  fiaffrant  $»  that 
of  Grampound:  he  trusted,  therefore, 
that  some  hon.  member  would  take  up 
that  case  also,  and  then  he  hoped  that  two 
representatives  would  be  found  for  each 
of  the  ridings  of  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  Beaumontt  in  explanation  of  his 
proposition,  stated,  that  the  wish  just  ex- 
pressed by  the  hon.  member  for  Surrey 
was  that  which  he  contemplated,  namely, 
that  in  order  to  give  Yorkshire  its  doe 
share  in  the  representation,  there  should 
be  two  members  for  the  West  Ridings 
instead  of  those  now  returned  for  Gram- 
pound;  and  that  upon  the  next  proved 
case  of^  delinquency  in  anv  other  borougK 
there  should  be  two  members  also  for  the 
North  and  East  Ridings.  Hence  a  due 
share  of  influence  in  the  representation 
would  be  given  to  the  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  interests,  for  he  had  no  desire 
to  grant  any  undue  ascendancy  to  either, 
and  it  was  obvious  that  the  two  members 
for  the  West  Riding  would  be  returned 
by  the  manufacturing  interest,  while  it 
was  equally  obvious  that  the  members  for 
the  other  Ridings  would  be  returned  by 
the  agricultural  or  landed  interest. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  that  if  the  intended 
and  avowed  purpose  of  the  bill  had  been 
merely  to  disfranchise  the  borough  of 
Grampound,  and  if  it  had  been  lefl  to  be 
filled  up  in  the  committee  by  what  mode 
the  vacancy  thus  occasioned  in  the  repre- 
sentation was  to  be  supplied,  he  should 
not  have,  expressed  any  opinion,  in  the 
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present  Maf^e  of  the  measure.  But  this 
was  avowc^d!y  a  bHl  for  creating  the  town 
of  Leeds  into  a  borough,  and  that  was 
therefore  the  point  which  they  were  to 
discuss  and  to  which  their  arguments  were  to 
be  addressed.  He  had  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  saying  that  he  agreed  with  the 
noble  lord  as  to  the  necessity  of  some  new 
.  measure  respecting  the  representation  of 
Grampound-:  he  admitted  that  the  bo- 
rough must  be  disfranchised — that  was,  it 
must  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  send- 
ing members  to  parliament.  But  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  who  had  supported  the 
bill,  carried  the  consequences  of  this  dis- 
franchisement too  far,  for  he  thought  that 
then  there  must  be  a  total  end  of  the  rights 
of  Grampound — that  it  must  be  considered 
as  extinguished  from  that  moment,  and 
blotted  out  from  the  map  of  the  represent 
tation.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case. 
The  noble  lord  did  not,  it  appeared,  as 
some  gentlemen  seemed  to  suppose,  desire 
altogether  to  extinguish  the  right  of  voting 
at  Grampound,  for  according  to  the  bill, 
the  few  surviving  voters  against  whom  no 
corruption  was  proved,  were  to  be  invested 
with  a  right  of  voting  for  the  county  of 
Cornwall.  So  that  here  was  another  point 
distiact  from  the  disfranchisement  of  this 
borough,  as  well  as  that  with  respect  to 
the  transfer  of  the  right  of  return  to 
Leeds.  The  proposition  to  confer  the 
right  of  voting  for  the  county  upon  the 
surviving  voters  for  Grampound,  was  cer- 
tainly a  proposition  of  a  very  novel  cha- 
racter,  to  which  he  thought  the  House 
would  be  rather  slow  to  accede,  but  the 
provision  itself  implied  the  noble  lord*b 
reco^ttion  of  a  claim  on  the  part  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  present  electors 
for  Grampound,  to  retain  the  right  of 
voting  for  the  return  of  members  to  that 
House.  This  provision  then,  proposed 
by  the  noble  lord  himself,  presented  an 
additional  reason,  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  reasons  which  had  been  stated,  for 
pursuing  that  course  which,  in  former 
cases,  had  always  been  pursued,  namely, 
overwhelming  the  survivmg  voters  by  an 
extension  of  their  rishts  rather  than  by 
extinguishing  them  altogether.  But  sup- 
posing that  the  opinion  of  the  House  were 
favourable  to  a  transfer,  rather  than  to  an 
extension  of  the  right,'  be  could  have  no 
doubt  in  saying  which  of  the  proposed 
modes  of  transfer  he  should  prefer.  He 
would  undoubtedly  of  the  two  prefer  the 
mode  suggested  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Northumberland,  to  that  by  which  the 


noble  lord  proposed  to  freate  a  new  right 
in  the  borough  of  Leedi^.  And  why 
would  he  do  so  ?  One  of  the  grounds  on 
which  the  right  hon^  gentleman  opposite 
had  recommended  the  transfer  to  Leeds 
was,  that  it  would  ouell  the  wild  doctrine 
of  the  reformers,  wno  constantly  clamour- 
ed about  the  futility  of  looking  to  that 
House  for  any  amelioration  of  the  repre- 
sentative system^  Now  the  ground  of 
these  wild  theories  of  reform  was,  that  by 
diffusing  very  widely  the  elective  franchise^ 
the  interests  of  the  people  would  be  more 
equally  oonsulted  than  at  present.  If  he 
looked  at  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  he 
found  this  very  principle  reicognised  in 
these  words : — **  The  borough  of  Leeds, 
in  the  county  of  York,  having  of  late  yeara 
become  a  place  of  great  trade,  population, 
and  wealth,  it  is  expedient  that  it  should 
have  two  burgesses  to  serve  in  parlia- 
ment." If  he  looked  at  the  details  of  the 
bill,  he  found  that  a  right  of  suffrage  waa 
to  be  granted,  so  wild  and  visionary  as  to 
go  far  beyond  a  great  part  of  the  present 
system  of  popular  election.  Many  con- 
siderable towns  in  the  kingdom  had  a 
right  of  representation,  so  much  more  li-* 
mited  than  that  which  was  here  proposed; 
that  if  parliament  were  to  give  its  o]>inioQ 
that  this  was  the  right  principle  of  repre^* 
sentation,  namely,  that  persons  who  held 
a  tenement  of  5/.  per  annum  were  after 
6  months  possession  to  be  admitted  to  the 
rights  of  voters,  so  far  from  diffusing  con- 
tent, it  must  inevitably  create  discontent 
in  many  parts  which  were  now  tranquil. 
Parliament  would  by  such  a  measure  erect 
a  standard  of  comparison,  by  referring  to 
which  the  electors  in  many  places  would 
find  their  own  right  extremely  limited. 
He  was  therefore  happy  to  see,  that  on 
the  second  reading  none  of  the  hon;  mem- 
bers who  had  delivered  their  opinions 
preferred  the  bill  as  it  now  stood  to  the 
other  plan  which  had  been  proposed  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Northumberland. 
With  the  exception  of  the  noble  lord  him- 
self, he  believed  there  were  none  who  did 
not  prefer  some  other  mode  of  disposing 
of  the  forfeited  right  of  Grampound.  He 
had  already  stated  what  he  conceived  to 
be  the  defects  of  the  plan  proposed  by 
the  noble  lord,  but  there  was  between  the 
noble  lord  and  himself  this  farther  differ- 
ence of  opinion.— He  admitted  the  neces- 
sity of  disfranchising  Grampound,  but  re- 
garded with  jealousy  the  principle  of  re* 
form,  which  the  measure  necessarily  in- 
volved.    The  noble  locd  looked  to  the 
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Cfue  at  a  God-iend,  that  enabled  hioi  to 
introduce  the  principle  of  parliamentary 
refuriD.  He  (Mr.  Canning)  gubmitted  to 
what  of  parliamentary  reform  there  was 
ki  tho  naeasure  at  an  evil  which  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case  imposed ;  the  noble  lord 
considered  that  evil  as  the  best  part  of  the 
aieasurei  and  gladly  laid  hold  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case  to  promote  the  practi- 
cal application  of  the  principles  of  reform. 
And  since  there  was  this  essential  differ- 
ence in  their  opinions,  it  was  possible  that 
the  views  of  both,  respecting  the  present 
Measure,  might  be  somewhat  tinged  with 
prejudice.  He  had  stated  why  he  could 
on  no  account  agree  to  the  annunciation 
contained  in  the  preamble  of  this  bill: 
such  a  proposition  going  forth  to  the 
world  would  amount  to  an  admission  which 
the  House  was  by  no  means  prepared  to 
nakot  especially  when  connected  with  the 
declaration  of  the  noble  lord  on  a  former 
occasion,  that  when  other  cases  of  a  simi- 
lar description  arose  they  should  be  dis- 
Eosed  of  in  a  similsr  manner.  He  begged 
imself  to  be  considered  as  wishing  rather 
thstt  from  the  example  of  Grampoundi 
other  places  should  be  deterred  from 
similar  corruption ;  he  wished  the  present 
case  to  become  a  warning,  not  as  exam- 
ple. He  earnestly  hoped  that  this  case 
would  be  a  beacon  to  other  boroughs, 
warning  them  to  take  care  that  they  did 
not  render  it  imperative  on  the  House  to 
transfer  their  elective  rights  to  other 
places.  That  was  the  view  he  had  of  the 
present  case,  and  witli  thst  guard  and 
that  protestation  he  was  willing  to  view 
the  subject  as  candidly  as  any  hon.  mem- 
ber in  that  House.  He  could  not  agree 
with  the  noble  lord  as  to  the  extent  of 
representation  which  he  wished  to  create. 
The  House  should  lay  down  some  princi- 
ple by  which  they  were  to  be  regulated  in 
future  cases,  and  should  beware  of  leaving 
the  land  without  knowing  when  they  were 
to  reach  it  again.  If  he  was  obliged  to 
make  a  reform,  he  wished  to  make  it  on 
principles  already  established,  and  to  keep 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  constitution  ; 
and  if  he  found  it  necessary  to  make  a 
transfer  of  rights,  he  would  wish  that 
transfer  to  be  made  as  it  had  been  made 
on  former  occasions.  If,  in  the  present 
case,  there  were  no  alternative  but  a 
transfer  of  the  franchise  of  Grampound, 
be  should  prefer  removing  it  to  the  county 
of  York  to  the  creation  4K  a  new  right  in 
the  borough  of  Leeds,  and  that  preference 
was  founded,  on  various  grounds*    The 


noMe  lord  had  told  them  that  he  himself 
had  hesitated  between  two  degrees  of 
qualification,  and  had  doubted  whether  5/, 
or  10/.  should  be  fixed  as  the  amount. 
This  being  the  case,  others  might  just  as 
reasonably  doubt  between  10^  and  15/. ; 
and  thus  that  new  right  might  give  rise  to 
disputes,  and  to  an  endless  complioatioii 
of  measures.  On  looking  at  the  popula- 
tion lists,  he  found  that  in  th^  year  1800 
Leeds  contained  53,000  inhabitants;  ia 
1810  the  population  had  increased  to 
62,000 ;  and  calculating  on  a  stmiiar  in- 
crease for  the  last  ten  years*  the  present 
number  of  inhabitants  might  be  estimated 
at  75,000  [lord  John  Russell  said  the  po- 
pulation amounted  to  only  70AK)J. 
Well,  here  was  a  population  of  70*000 
people;  and  supposing  SStOOO,  one-half 
of  the  whole,  to  be  females,  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  remainder  to  be  incapaci* 
tated  by  nonage  and  other  causes,  Uiere 
would  then  remain  24,000  persoDa,  of 
whom  about  8,000,  according  to  the  no- 
ble lord's  proposition,  would  be  admissi- 
ble to  the  elective  franchise*  Now  this 
he  (Mr.  C.^  conceived  to  be  such  an  ex- 
tension of  the  right  of  voting,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  the  population,  as 
could  not  be  found  elsewhere,  and  would 
unavoidably  tend  to  create  discontent, 
instead  of  allaying  it.  The  town  of  Li- 
verpool, for  example,  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  represent,  contained  100,000 
inhabitants,  but  only  4,000  of  these  were 
electors ;  and  surely  they  might  complaia 
if  a  borough  of  which  the  population  was 
considerably  less  should  have  so  many 
more  electors.  The  measure  of  the  nobl« 
lord  therefore,  instead  of  proving  a  source 
of  contentment,  would  only  furnish  a 
standard  of  invidious  comparison.  For 
that  reason  he  could  not  agree  to  it  on 
any  account ;  and  if  between  the  two 
modes  he  must  choose,  he  should  prefer 
removing  the  right  of  election  to  the 
county  of  York.  But  his  reasons  for  pre- 
ferring to  either  of  these  plans  the  course 
.which  had  been  pursued  on  former  occa- 
sions, were  strengthened  by  what  he  had 
heard  in  the  course  of  the  present  debate. 
An  hon.  friend  of  his  had  stated,  that  in 
the  case  of  Wootton-Basset  the  electors 
enjoyed  a  triple  franchise,  in  consequence 
of  the  borough  of  Cricklade  having  been 
thrown  into  Uie  hundred ;  and  on  aocoont 
of  this  anomaly  an  objection  was  taken  !• 
the  practice  of  extending  the  fnuschisea  of 
corrupt  boroughs  to  the  adjotniog  hoe- 
dreds.    Now,  hia  noble  firiend  had  parti- 
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colarly  guarded  against  the  oceurrence 
ofsochacase.  He  bad  stated  that  the 
diffestoo  of  the  franchise  could  take  place 
only  once  in  the  sane  district,  and  that, 
when  the  neighbouring  hundreds  had  re- 
ceiTed  Grampound,  they  would  be,  as  it 
were,  saturated.  He  had  laid  it  down  as 
an  admission,  that  if  there  was  occasion  to 
disfranchise  another  borough  in  the  same 
district,  anew  case  would  arise,  and  on 
that  case  Uie  House  would  be  prepared 
to  act.  He  apprehended  the  oiflference 
betwe^i  him  and  his  hon.  friend  was  not 
so  great  as  it  seemed,  for  he  admitted  that 
a  case  might  arise  to  call  for  the  transfer 
of  the  elective  right,  but  he  did  not  wish 
to  catch  at  the  first  instance  that  occurred. 
Since  no  other  borough  had  as  yet  been 
thrown  into  this  district,  let  Grampound 
be  thrown  into  the  adjoining  hundred; 
and  if,  after  that,  a  new  borough  should 
be  disfranchised  in  the  same  district,  a 
ease  of  necessity  would  arise,  and  on  it 
they  might  act  accordingly.  He  was 
only  for  interposiog  delay  in  favour  of 
precedent,  and  for  doing  to  Grampound 
that  which  had  been  done  in  every  case 
on  the  Statute-book.  To  this  course  there 
was  at  present  no  obstacle,  either  local, 
physical,  or  parliamentary;  but  if,  after 
Gnimpound,  another  borough  in  the  same 
district  should  be  disfranchised,  then  a 
parliamentary  and  local  difficulty  would 
arise.  His  hon*  friend  would  find  that 
there  was  no  difference  between  them  as 
to  -their  preferring  the  transfer  of  the 
dective  franchise  to  a  large  county  to  the 
creation  of  a  new  right.  But,  let  the 
House  defer  any  acquiescence  in  the  prin- 
ciplea  of  what  was  called  parliamentary 
rdTorm  as  long  as  they  could.  Let  them 
avoid  change  as  much  as  possible,  in  or- 
der to  save  the  country  from  the  difficul- 
ticMf  the  inconveniences,  and  the  ^dangers 
that  might  be  apprehended  from  it.  Xet 
Ibem  keep  within  the  range  and  practice 
ef  the  conntitntion  until  some  difficulty 
diould  arise  which  might  overmaster  their 
lelactanee  to  depart  from  it. 

Mr.  Gfvii/QaU,  although  decidedly  averse 
Co  the  wild  theory  of  which  so  much  had 
been  lately  said,  and  which  was  termed 
**  parliamentary  reform,''  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  declaring  his  unqualified  approba* 
Sion  of  the  bill,  as  far  as  it  went  to  dis- 
franchise the  borough  of  Grampound ;  and 
that  opinion  he  had  stated  the  first  mo- 
snent  the  subject  came  before  the  House. 
The  leaning  of  his  mind  nw  in  favouf*  of 
tranaftnjag  the  elective  right  either  to  the 


county  of  Cornwall  Cf  some  othei*  couaiy« 
If,  however,  that  were  done  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  noble  lord,  he  apprehended 
they  were  likely  to  lose  the  object  fyr 
which  the  transfer  was  made.  He  thought 
himself  called  on  to  notice  what  had  been 
said  by  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
Surrey  respecting  the  borough  of  Penryn, 
which  he  now  representecL  When  his 
hon.  friend  said  that  the  corniption  of 
Penryn  was  similar  to  that  of  Grampound, 
he  surely  could  not  have  read  the  evidence 
which  had  been  laid  before  the  House.  In 
Grampound  the  corruption  had  been  ge- 
neral, and  a  great  majority  of  the  electors 
had  been  convicted  of  bribery ;  but  he 
would  ask  whether  there  was  any  thing  in 
the  evidence  on  the  table  as  to  Penryn 
which  could  deserve  that  character  ?  Out 
of  upwards  of  three  hundred  voters,  bri- 
bery had  been  proved  only  against  eight. 
With  respect  to  the  inhabitants  of  Penryn, 
he  believed  them  to  be  pretty  much  of  the 
same  character  as  those  of  every  scot  and 
lot  borough  in  the  kingdom.  That  there 
were  individuals  within  that  borough  by  no 
means  capable  of  resisting  a  bribe  he  fully 
believed;  but  he  had  found  the  inhabi* 
tants,  take  them  generally,  a  respectable 
and  well-informed  body  of  gentlemen  and 
tradesmen,  who  would  be  as  ready  to  re- 
strict improper  practices  as  his  hon.  friend 
could  be ;  and  if  any  gentleman  should  be 
disposed  to  follow  up  the  measure  attempt- 
ed m  the  last  parliament— the  disfranchise- 
ment of  Penryn— he  should  be  ready  to 
do  justice  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  place, 
and  to  resist  such  a  measure  with  his  most 
determined  powers. 

Mr.  Davies  GUberihore  testimony,  from 
local  and  personal  knowledge,  to  the  re- 
spectability of  the  freeholders  of  the  two 
hundreds  to  which  it  was  proposed  to  ex- 
tend the  right  of  voting  for  the  future  re- 
presentatives of  Grampound,  declaring 
that  he  had  no  doubt,  upon  such  an  ar- 
rangement, the  members  would  be  re- 
turned for  that  district  upon  as  independ- 
ent principles  as  for  any  county  in  Eng- 
land. He  was  a  decided  advocate  for  the 
principle  of  representation  upon  property 
rather  than  population ;  and  he  thon^tft 
that  the  signal  merit  of  the  representation 
in  that  House  was,  that  it  did  not  amount 
to  a  direct  delegation  from  the  people; 
for  it  would  be  impossible  for  an  as- 
sembly controlled  by  the  mass  of  the 
people  to  be  co-existent  with  any  other 
branch  of  the  constitution.  The  events 
of  the  few  last  years  had  sufidently  proved 
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that  euch  a  power  vroulU  speedily  sweep 
away  the  artstocracyt  would  speedily 
OTerwhelm  the  moaarchy  itself.  Sorry 
should  be  be  to  see  the  country  placed 
under  the  dominion  of  an  assembly  ready 
to  assent  to  any  proposition,  however  wild 
and  visionary,  tnat  micht  strike  the  fiincy 
of  its  constituents.  Well  was  he  con- 
vinced that  the  evils  which  must  result 
from  such  a  sjrstem  would  go  on  Increas- 
ing, until  a  military  despotism  became  the 
only  remedy  which  could  effectually  be 
applied  to  them.  He  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  simple  transfer  of  the  elective 
franchise  from  Grampound  to  Leeds 
would  of  itself  produce  the  consequences 
which  he  had  described ;  but  he  thought 
it  the  first  step  towards  a  new-fangled  and 
dangerous  system,  and  should  therefore 
oppose  it. 

Sir  John  Newport  was  of  opinion  that 
the  concluding  observations  of  the  hon. 
member  who  last  spoke,  were  not  call- 
ed for  bv  the  subject  under  discussion. 
He  thouf^ht  that  the  House  was  bound  to 
examine  in  what  part  of  the  country  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  people  ought  to  be 
represented ;  and  he  objected  to  throwing 
the  borough  of  Grampound  into  the  ad- 
joining hundreds,  upon  the  ground  that 
the  county  of  Cornwall  was  already  more 
than  sufficiently  represented.  It  mattered 
little  whether  the  members  returned  were 
chosen  by  the  inhabitants  of  Grampound 
or  by  those  of  the  adjacent  hunareds ; 
they  were  still  members  for  the  county  of 
Cornwall,  and  would,  in  the  execution  of 
their  parliamentary  duties,  look  especially 
to  the  interests  of  that  coifotv.  In  the 
present  case,  an  occasion  offered  for  letting 
m  a  part  of  that  large  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple who  were  insufficiently  represented ; 
and  he  thought  that  the  House  was  bound 
to  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity.  In 
what  quarter  of  the  kingdom  did  the  want 
of  adequate  representation  more  decidedly 
exist  than  in  Yorkshire  ?  The  noble  lord 
opposite  had  said  that  he  did  not  consider 
amount  of  numbers  and  contribution  in 
the  way  of  taxation  as  affording  a  ground 
for  superior  representation.  He  was  sur- 
prised at  hearing  such  a  proposition  from 
thejnoble  lord,  when  the  noble  lord  him- 
self iu  the  case  of  the  Union  between  Ire- 
land and  this  country,  had  acted  directly 
iipon  a  contrary  principle.  Upon .  that 
occasion  it  had  been  matter  of  arrange- 
ment, in  selecting  those  places  which 
should  be  «truck  off  and  those  which 
^ouid  be  represented,  that  the  numbers 


of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  artiount  of  con- 
tribution, should  be  especially  considered ; 
nay,  he  believed — if  he  was  wrong  the 
noble  lord  would  correct  him — but  he  be- 
lieved that',  there  having  been  two  parti-' 
cular  places  in  which  the  numbers  were 
equal,  those  places  had  drawn  lota  for  the 
privilege  of  representation.  He  consi- 
dered that  principle  as  a  wise  and  a  just 
principle.  It  was  a  principle  calculated 
to  effect  that  species  of  reform  which  was 
most  desirable;  and  the  noble  lord,  ia 
acting  upon  it,  had  been  the  greatest  par- 
liaipentary  reformer  who  had  ever  ap- 
peared in  the  country.  He  was  sorry  to 
find  that  the  noble  lord  now  proposed  to 
act  upon  a  contrary  principle.  He  meant 
no  censure  upon  that  noble  lord ;  he  might 
have  changed  his  opinion  upon  wise  and 
sufficient  grounds.  In  opposition  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Liverpool,  he  (sir  J. 
Newport)  looked  with  favour  upon  the' 
proposed  measure,  because  it  did  savour 
of  parliamentary  reform ;  because  it  did« 
coincide  with  the  promise  held  out  by  the 
House,  that,  although  they  wuuld  not 
deal  in  general  measures,  yet,  when  a  case 
should  be  made  out  before  them,  then  they- 
would  act  upon  it.  Why  ought  the  House 
to  do  so  ?  Because  it  was  their  duty,  and 
they  must  feel  it  their  dutyr  ta  correct 
those  defects  which  time  had  allowed  to 
creep  into  the  established  system. 

Lord  Castlereaght  in  explanation,  said, 
that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
pursuing  the  course  in  Ireland  alluded 
to  by  the  hon.  baronet,-  in  order  to  settle 
the  competition  between  ihe  difierent 
boroughs. 

Mr.  fVarre  observed^  that  it  required 
no  great  sagacity  to  foresee  that,  the 
fate  of  this  bill  would  be  like  that  of  many 
other  bills  of  a  similar  nature,  upon  which 
ministers  had  smiled  in  the  first  instance, 
but  from  which  they  had  afterwards  witli- 
drawn  their  support.  The  noble  lord  oppo- 
site would  take  no  measure  in  favour  of  par- 
liamentary reform,  unless  driven  to  it  by 
necessity.  The  noble  lord  would  not  agree 
to  carry  a  single  particle  of  elective,  fran- 
chise out  of  Cornwall,  unless  the  county 
were  so  full  that  there  was  no  longer  room 
to  put  a  member  into  it.  He  (Mr*  Warre) 
was  an  enemy  to  all  wild  and  sweepiai;- 
plans  of  reform ;  but  they  who  considered 
the  present  system  of  representation  so 
all-wise  and  all-perfect  as  to  admit  of  no 
ipiprovement,  erred  in  the  othec  extreme,- 
and  he  was  anxious  to  avoid  extremes  of 
every  kind.    No  one  could  deny  that  %* 
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geoeral  feeling  did  pervade  the  country 
that  the  House  ought  not  to  shut  their 
ears  agaiost  such  an  opportunity  as  that 
which  now  presented  itself.  What  mode 
of  alteration  could  be  so  fit,  in  the  eye 
even  of  the  most  timid  reformer,  as  a 
measure  which  applied  but  to  one  single 
place  ?  In  common  with  an  hon.  member 
who  had  spoken  some  time  before  him, 
and  with  many  other  gentlemen  on  the 
same  side  of  the  House,  he  could  not  for- 
get the  general  satisfaction  which  had  been 
manifested  throughout  the  country  at  the 
manner  in  which  this  question  had  been 
originally  met  by  ministers.  They  were 
applauded  for  having  allowed  the  extent 
of  the  corruption,  and  it  was  in  all  socie- 
ties a.  subject  of  congratulation.  *<  At 
last*"  the  world  had  said,  "  here  is  the 
thing  fairly  admitted  by  government ;  at 
last,  the  case  is  clearly  made  out ;  at  last 
one  Cornish  borough  will  really  be  extin- 
guished." He  (Mr.  Warre)  was  bo  wild 
or  desperate  reformer;  but  he  trusted  that 
the  measure  now  proposed  would  be  con- 
sidered once  more  before  It  was  rejected. 
He.  would  support  the  measure  upon  its 
own  independent  merits,  and  he  would 
also,  support  tlie  measure  inasmuch  as  he 
deemed  it  absurd  to  contend  that,  be- 
cause the  House  of  Commons  was  consti- 
tuted in  a  particular  manner  at  the  present 
moment,  it  therefore  was  impossible  to 
amend  or  to~  improve  it. 

Mr..  William  Smith  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  the  attention  of  the  noble  lord 
opposite  to  a  point  which  had  been  urged 
by  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Water- 
ford,  and  which  the  noble  lord  had  not  sa- 
tisfactorily explained.  In  answer  to  his 
iion.  friend's  argument,  founded  on  the 
course  pursued  by  the  noble  lord  at  the 
period  of  the  Union  with  Ireland,  the  noble 
lord  had  alleged  that  in  that  case  he  had 
been  compelled  to  select.  Some  members 
were  to  be  retained,  others  to  be  rejected ; 
and  population  and  taxation  had  been 
made  the  criterion ;  but,  if  that  principle 
for  selection  was  not  the  best  that  could 
be  adopted,  why  did  the  noble  lord  then 
make  choice  of  it  ^  The  noble  lord  had 
borne  testimony  to  the  soundness  of  tbat 
principle  in  a  way  which  he  would  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  When 
he  (Mr.  William  Smith)  recollected  that 
Cornwall  at  the  present  moment  returned 
44  members  to  that  House,  he  could  not 
but  consider  it  highly  objectionable  that 
the  elective  privilege  tsken  from  Graip- 
pound   should  be    retained  within  that 
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coiinty.  He  had  heard  it  lamented  by  some 
gentlemen  that  the  county  of  Cornwall, 
notwithstanding  the  number  of  its  mem- 
bers, was  inadequately  represented,  inas- 
much as  that  the  members  returned  to  that 
House  were  not,  in  general,  persons  resi- 
dent in,  and  connected  with,  the  county. 
It  certainly  was  matter  for  explanation 
how  it  happened,  that  the  electors  of 
Cornwall,  instead  of  choosing  persons  in- 
terested in  the  county,  thought  fit  to  send 
all  over  England  in  search  of  representa- 
tives. Was  not  that  single  fact  sufficient 
to  prove  that  undue  influence  prevailed, 
and  that  elections  in  Cornwall  were  not 
always  governed  by  proper  motives  ?  He 
could  not  help  adverting  to  the  observa- 
tions which  had  been  made  by  an  hon. 
member  on  the  other  side.  There  could 
be  little  danger  of  members  coming  to 
that  House  delegated  by  the  mass  of  the 
people,  merely  because  the  elective  pri- 
vilege was  transferred  from  Grampound  to 
Leeds.  He  apprehended  that  a  house- 
holder paying  scot  and  lot  in  the  town  of 
Leeds,  and  occupying  a  house  of  5/.  value, 
would  be  as  well  instructed,  and  as  free 
from  undue  influence,  as  a  40f.  freeholder 
in  the  county  of  York.  If  the  question 
had  been  a  question  of  universal  suffi-age 
—if  it  had  been  proposed  to  give  the. right 
of  voting  to  the  mob  that  met  on  Hunslet- 
moor,  there  might  have  been  some  ground 
for  such  an  argument  as  that  which  the 
hon.  member  had  employed. 

Mr.  Z>.  Gilbert  explained.  He  thought 
that  the  hon.  member  could  want  no  as- 
sistance from  any  one  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  Cornish  boroughs,  because, 
if  he  was  not  mistaken,  the  hon.  gentle- 
man had  first  entered  that  House  as 
member  for  Grampound. 

Mr.  fV,  Smith  allowed  that  he  did,  cer- 
tainly, thirty  years  ago,  represent  a  Cornlsli 
borough ;  and  if  be  were  to  state  the  mode 
in  which  he  had  been  returned  for  that 
borough,  perhaps  the  manner  of  his  elec- 
tion would  not  be  sanctioned  by  the  public 
approbation. 

Mr.  BaHiurst  thought  that  the  question 
had  not  been  placed  in  the  true  point  of 
view.  It  was  admitted^hat  some  measure 
was  required  in  order  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  those  practices  ^hich  had,  up 
to  a  certain  point,  prevailed  in  the  bo- 
rough of  Grampound.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary, however,  for  that  purpose,  that  the 
borough'  should  be  disfranchised.  The 
ordinary  practice  in  such  cases  had  been 

,  to  admit  a  certain  number  of  new  voters, 
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in  order  to  control  those  already  exiating. 
The  right  hoo.  gentleman  opposite  said, 
«<  Here  is  a  case  in  which  you  admit  that 
Grampound  is  to  be  disfranchised.  Gram- 

Sound  is  to  be  struck  out  of  the  list  of 
oroughs ;  and  there  are  two  members  of 
the  House  to  be  disposed  of/'    But  the 
practice  of  the  House  upon  similar  occa- 
sions had  beeni  to  remedy  the  evil  with  the 
least  possible  infringement  upon  the  rights 
of  parties.   The  question  was  not  whether 
the  measure  of  tlie  noble  lord  was  or  was 
not  the  best  mode  of  disfranchising  the 
borough  of  Grampound,  but  whether  it 
was  necessary  to  adopt  that  course  at  all. 
The  three  cases  of  precedent  which  had 
been  alluded  to  must  be  in  the  memory 
of  every  one ;  in  those  cases  the  course 
the  House  pursued  was,  to  provide  a  re- 
medy with  as  little  injury  as  possible  to 
existing  privileges ;  but  there  was  another 
case  to  which  ne  would  advert.    In  the 
case  of  the  borough  of  Helston,  all  the 
voters  had  been  a^cted  by  the  charge  of 
corruption,  as  far  as  that  charge  went ; 
for  the  members  were  proved  to  have  paid 
all  the  poor-rates ;  and  in  that  case  it  had 
been  proposed  by  a  brother  of  the  noble 
lord  to  transfer  the  elective  franchise  of 
the  borough  to  some  great  town  in  York- 
shire.   The  House,   however,  negatived 
that  proposition ;  and  threw  the  right  of 
voting  into  the  adjoining  hundreds.    Now 
It  was  not  supposed  that  the  whole  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Grampound  had  been  im- 
plicated in  corrupt  practices,  any  more 
than  that  the  whole  had  been  implicat- 
ed in  the  cases   of  Cricklade    and    of 
Shoreham.    It   was    by    mere   accident 
that  the    noble   lord  was     enabled    to 
give  any  colour  to  his  plan  for  tr6ns- 
lerrine  the  elective  franchise  from  Gram- 

Sound  to  Leeds,  for  if  the  Penryn  bill 
ad  happened  to  precede  that  of  the  noble 
lord,  there  would  have  been  no  other 
euestion  before  the  House  but  that  of 
tiirowioff  the  votes  of  electors  into  the  ad- 
joining nundreds.  It  seemed  to  result 
from  what  had  been  said  in  answer  to  an 
objection,  which  was  at  one  time  mani- 
fested, to  transfer  the  franchise  to  Leeds, 
that  it  was  conceived  Cdvnwall  returned 
too  many  members  to  parliament;  but 
this  opjectior^  so  far  as  it  went,  might  ap« 
ply  equally  we^ll  to  other  oouBtie8-^4d  Wilt- 
shire, for  rastance.  Cornwall,  be  believed, 
contained  twenty-two  boroughs;  WilubiM 
sixteeoi.  The  principle  of  the  noUalord'S 
measure,  therefore,  seemed  to  b^  tbcr 
same  us  that  upon  which  the  necessity  of 


parliamentary  reform  was  contended  fer, 
namely,  that  some  counties  returned  too 
many  members.  Now,  at  present,  he  did 
not  see  what  necessity  there  could  be  f&t 
mixing  up  with  that  subject  questiona 
which  were  merely  dependent  upon  and 
necessary  parts  of  it.  He  considered  that 
it  would  be  sufficient  fbr  the  purposes  of 
punishment,  and  the  visitation  of  the 
abuse,  to  tskc  away  the  elective  franchise 
in  this  instance;  but  it  was  not  required 
that  that  proceeding  should  have  the  e^ct 
of  giving  representation  to  others  wlKa 
were  now  unrepresented.  He  voted  fisr 
the  proposition  of  his  noble  fiiend,  and  of 
course  against  the  motion  of  the  noble 
lord,  because  it  introduced  no  netr  risht, 
while  at  the  same  time,  it  woiM  tend  to 
inflict  such  punishment  on  Granspbund  aa 
its  corruptions  deserved.  No  aweepmg 
measures  should  be  resorted  to,  except  in 
the  last  necessity ;  nor  should  a  principle 
of  loose  reform  be  engrafted  upon  a  mea- 
sure which  httd  a  specific  object  in  view 
—namely,  the  remedy  of  certain  and 
avoilred  corruption.  On  the  question  of 
reform  generally, 'he  dki  not  then  wish  to 
give  an^  opinion ;  but  when  it  came  formally 
before  the  House,  he  should  freely  stale 
what  he  thought  upon  the  matter. 

Mr.  Hobhoust  said,  that  although  this 
debate  had  been  protracted  beyond  the 
time,  which,  he  presumed,  it  was  origiiially 
intended  to  occupy,  yet  he  would  beg 
leave  to  detain  the  House  a  little  longer, 
in  order  to  say  a  few  words  which  might 
explain  his  reasons  for  supporting'  the 
motion  of  the  noble  lord.  As  right  hon. 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
had  thought  it  due  to  themselves,  and  due 
to  their  characters  for  fairness  and  can- 
dour, to  state  the  reasons  of  their  support 
to  the  measure  before  the  Houses  be 
trusted  tiiey  would  allow  him,  in  jos* 
tice  to  bis  own  character  for  faimeaa 
and  candour,  to  make  the  same  explana* 
tions,  although  they  would  proceed  upon 
principles  totally  different  from  those  of 
the  right  hon.  gentlemen.  Upon  the  pre^ 
sent  occasion,  he  thought  the  House  did 
perfectly  right  in  recognizing,  as  a  princi- 
ple, that  the  representation  of  the  people 
wanted  some  reform.  He  should  limself 
have  taken  the  opportunity  of  submitting 
a  similar  proceeding  to  them  before,  if  be 
had  not  tnought  that  the  noble  lord  arbo 
introduced  the  bill  might  have  tost  as 
aweh  by  his  <Mr.  Hobhouse's)  affiance  m 
that  House  as  he  had  lost  in  the  country 
by -the  alliance  of  the  noble  lord  eppo* 
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«ite.  fietMjf  #t  that  moment,  it  did  seem 
very  Decewary  that  the  House-  should 
adopt  some  measure  or  other  to  prove  to 
the  country  that  they  participated  with 
them  in  the  general  call  for  a  reform  of 
parliament ;  and  so  far  as  the  noble  lord 
oad  ia  some  degree  recognized  that  ne« 
ceasity  in  the  preamble  to  his  bill,  he 
gave  It  his  support.  And  he  said  this  so 
iQUch  the  more,  because  it  had  been  re^ 
presented  in  that  House  that  there  was  a 
certain  number  of  reformers  in  the  coun* 
Cry  who  called  for  so  much  that  they 
would  not  take  less  than  they  called  for. 
If  it  were  so,  he  could  only  say  that  be 
was  not  one  of  those  reformers.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  received  with  gratitude 
every  concession  of  this  sort;  who  was 
grateful  for  every  step  which  was  taken 
by  the  House  in  meetmg  the  wishes  and 
in  favouring  the  just  demands  of  the  peo« 
pie  of  England.  And  be  waa  most  grateful 
lo  the  noble  lord  who  introduced  the  bill, 
Dot  only  for  what  he  bad  now  done,  but  for 
what  bad  been  done  by  him  upon  former 
occasions  to  restore  the  just  rights  and 
liberties  of  Ae  people  of  England.  With 
respept  to  the  objectionv  which  had  been 
taken  to  that  part  of  die  bill  which  said, 
that  something  should  be  done  to  reform 
the  representation,  and  to  transfer  the 
franchises  to  Leeds,  he  could  not  concur 
io  them ;  because  all  that  he  had  heard 
upon  this  topic  was,  that  those  hon.  gen- 
tlemen who  so  objected,  would  defer  the 
fulfilment  of  that  part  as  long  as  possible 
—would  defer,  what  they  were  pleased 
to  call  the  evil  day.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman  who  had  used  that  term  was  not 
then  in  the  House,  and  therefore  be  would 
not  indulge  in  replying  to  the  observation. 
But,  as  far  as  his  voice  might  reach,  he 
wiahed  it  to  be  known  that  he  did  not 
consider  it  an  evil  day :  he  looked  forward 
to  it  as  one  auspicious  to  these  kingdoms, 
and  beneficial  to  the  nation — as  a  day  cal- 
culated to  confer  lasting  happiness  upon 
all  classes  without  alloy  and  without  dis- 
eontenti — as  that  day  w!hioh  would  restore 
to  the  Crown  its  true  and  real  dignity, 
and  to  the  people  of  England,  a  govern- 
ment, to  which,  by  the  ancient  laws  and 
eonstitution  of  the  reabn,  ibey  pofsesacd 
an  iadifpntabie  claim. 

Mr.  A.  Moore^  in  contending  for  the 
propriety  of  this  bill  going  to  a  commit- 
tee, reviewed  the  various  objections  which 
Ikad  been  taken  to  it  by  hon.  gentle- 
men, and  the  propositions  which  had 
grown  oat  of  it.    Saoia  of  thoeo  objec- 


tions having  been  taken  aa  to  parti- 
cular clauses,  had  been  thought  to  afiect 
the  principle  of  the  bill.  But  it  was  diffi*-^ 
cult  to  say  what  the  principle  of  a  bill 
was.  The  principle  must  be  diifused 
through  all  the  clauses ;  but  if  an  objec- 
tion was  taken  to  a  clause  waa  it,  there- 
fore, an  objection  to  the  bill  ?  If  so,  no 
bill  scarcely  ever  would  pass  that  House. 
It  seemed  to  him,  however,  that  whichever 
way  the  different  opinions  of  hon.  gentle- 
men tended,  they  all  went  to  this  point- 
that  it  was  most  expedient  the  bill  should 
go  to  a  committee.  It  had  been  said, 
that  in  the  cases  of  Shoreham,  CrickJade, 
and  Aylesbury,  there  was  no  principle  of 
reform  recognized  or  adopted.  But  this 
statement  he  conceived  to  be  erroneous ; 
because  every  change  effected,  even  in  the 
mode  of  returning  members,  or  in  the 
mode  of  exercising  that  elective  franchise, 
bv  virtue  of  which  they  were  sent  to  that 
House,  was  a  species  of  parliamentary 
reform.  And  then  again,  this  was  in 
reality  no  transfer  of  the  franchise 
as  had  been  said ;  it  was  either  an  ex«* 
tension  of  the  franchise  in  the  borough 
of  Grampound,  qr  the  creation  of  a  new 
right  in  the  borough  of  Leeds.  Whether 
the^  transferred  the  right,  therefore,  or 
difiused  it  through  these  hundreds,  a&  had 
been  suggested,  in  whatever  had  been 
proposed,  the  principle  of  parliamentary 
reform  was  equally  recognized.  If  the 
reasoning  which  had  been  set  up  against 
the  one  clause  were  to  avail  at  all,  it 
would  avail  against  the  whole  bill.  If  the 
noble  lord  opposite  maintained  that  the 
principle  of  reform  ought  not  to  be  recog- 
nised, upon  such  a  view  of  the  question 
this  bill  could  never  be  passed  at  all. 
The  noble  lord's  mode  of  attacking  the 
bill  was  in  effect  a  mode  of  attacking 
ths^  part  of  it  upon  which  the  House 
entertained  no  difference  of  opinion* 

Lord  John  Riusell^  in  reply,  observed, 
that  he  bad  but  a  very  few  words  to  offer 
to  the  House.  He  had  heard,  with  great 
pain,  the  declaration  of  the  noble  lord  op« 
poaite,  and  he  did  hope  to  have  heard 
hioH  i^  the  course  of  the  debate,  retract 
what  he  had  said ;  but  in  that  expectation 
be  was  disappointed.  At  the  end  of  De- 
cember last,  the  noble  lord  would  recollect, 
that  he  (lord  John  Russell)  had  given 
notice  of  bis  ii^tention  to  bring  in  a  bili 
to  transfer  the  right  of  votiug  fiom 
Grampound  to  Lee&.  Not  one  word  of 
objection  was,  upon  thal^  occasion  ofifered 
by  the  noble  loffd  v  but  he  did  understand 
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him  then  to  say*  that  he  admitted  his 
(lord  J.  Russell's)  principle,  as  one  proper 
to  be  adopted  by  the  House,  whenever  the 
debate  sliould  occur.  What  he  now  com- 
plained of  in  the  noble  lord,  was,  not  that 
he  had  violated  any  engagement  which  he 
bad  stipulated  to  observe,  as  upon  this 
occasion,  but  that  the  grounds  upon  which 
he.  contested  the  measure  were  so  weak 
and  nugatory.  It  was  something  curious 
that  the  noble  lord  in  the  interval  which 
had  elapsed  since  December  last,  should 
not  have  found  some  better  reason  to 
assign  for  this  seeming  difference  of  opi- 
nion, than  that  which  he  now  brought  for- 
ward, namely,  that  the  present  measure 
was  not  founded  upon  the  same  principle 
as  that  which  had  been  gone  upon  in  the 
cases  of  Shorehara,  Cricklade,  and  Ayles- 
bury.  But  upon  the  noble  lord's  own 
showing,  the  force  of  his  objection,  in 
this  respect,  did  not  appear.  The  popula- 
tion of  Cornwall  was  269,000,  who  re- 
turned 44  members.  The  united  popula- 
tion of  the  counties  of  Wilts  and  Sussex 
amounted  to  383,000  persons,  who  re- 
turned 32  members.  Therefore,  the  effect 
of  the  bill  was,  to  take  away  a  portion  of 
Its  franchises  from  a  county  tliat  with  the 
lesser  population  returned  the  more  mem- 
bers. But  the  noble  lord  and  the  right 
hon.  the  president  of  the  board  of  control 
had  found  great  fault  with  the  principle  of 
the  bill,  as  admitting  population  and  taxa- 
tion to^  be  the  basis  of  representation. 
But  this  had  been  completely  answered 
by  an  hon.  baronet,  who  had  observed, 
that  the  noble  lord  himself  adopted  the 
same  principle  at  the  Union.  But  what, 
he  would  ask,  should  be  the  principle  of 
such  a  bill  as  this  but  the  claims  of  popu- 
lation ?  Surely  those  who  were  to  transfer 
the  right  of  voting  would  not  seek  another 
Sarum  to  rest  it  in !  He  was  sorry  the 
right  hon.  the  president  of  the  board  of 
control  was  not  present ;  for  he  should  have 
liked  to  ask  him,  whether,  even  in  Liver- 
pool itself,  where  the  right  of  voting  was 
not  very  unequally  diffused,  there' were  not 
many  voters  who  could  not  come  up  to 
the  poll,  and  swear  that  they  were  pos- 
sessed of  freeholds  worth  5L  a  year  I 
He  would  ask  if  any  one  would  deny  the 
numerous  political  and  moral  evils  which 
flowed  from  the  corrupt  state  of  the  re- 
presentation ?  Then,  if  they  could  find 
one  of  these  boroughs  in  which  corrup- 
tion existed  to  a  notorious  degree,  why 
should  they  not  carry  its  right  of  voting 
to  a  town  of  so  large  a  population  f    He 
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was  an  enemy  to  extensive  reform,  because 
he  found  that  every  principle  of  that  sort 
led  to  a  re-modelling  of  all  our  political 
institutions  which  he  was  far  from  wish- 
ing, and  could  not  countenance.  But 
why  should  objection  be  taken  to  a  mea- 
sure which  was  intended  to  punish  and  to 
remedy  absolute  and  detected  abuses — a 
measure  founded  upon  constitutional  prin- 
ciples, and  upon  the  analogy  of  ancient 
laws?  It  had  been  termed  a  visionary 
hope,  that  it  should  have  the  effect  of 
repressing  similar  offences  on  the  one  hand, 
and  producing  beneficial  consequences  to 
an  unrepresented  part  of  the  community 
on  the  other.  But  the  views  of  the  pre- 
sident of  the  board  of  control  appeared  far 
more  visionary,  for  he  had  expftsscd  his 
hope,  that  the  punishment  of  Grampound 
would  teach  all  the  other  boroughs  of 
Cornwall  more  caution,  more  propriety 
for  the  future.  Now  he  (lord  J.  Russell) 
had  heard  of  many  visionary  schemes;  but 
of  none  quite  so  visionary  as  this  expecta- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that  the 
punishment  of  one  borough  would  purify 
all  the  rest.  He  had  only  further  to  say, 
that,  with  respect  to  what  had  fallen  from 
the  hon.  member  for  Northumberland,  he 
should  be  perfectly  ready,  for  his  part,  to 
meet  whatever  might  be  the  sense  of  the 
House;  and  he  should  have  been  pleased  to 
have  found  in  the  noble  lord  the  same 
readiness  upon  this  point. 

Lord  Castlereagh  rose  to  explain.  He 
was  fearful  that  some  misunderstanding 
had  occurred  between  himself  and  the 
noble  lord :  at  the  same  time  he  had  no 
wish  to  conceal  his  real  sentiments  upon 
the  point  to  which  the  noble  lord  had  al- 
luded. He  could  have  wished  that  the 
noble  lord  had  felt  himself  at  liberty  to 
remodel  his  bill  upon  the  principles  ob- 
served in  former  cases  :  but  he  must  con- 
tend that  he  had  acted  with  every  public 
and  private  candour  towards  the  noble  lord. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 

Breach  of  Privilbge — Petition 
'of  the  Warden  of  the  Fleet  Pri- 
son.] The  Attorney/  General  presented 
a  petition  from  John  Eyles,  Warden 
of  the  Fleet,  stating,  that  during  the  last 
parliament,  in  consequence  of  an  order 
issued  by  the  then  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  had  liberated  from  con- 
finement in  the  Fleet  prison  Robert 
Christie  Burton,  esq.,  claiming  privilege 
of  parliament  as  member  for  the  borough 
of  Beverley.    He,  the  warden,  had  since. 
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had  HO  action  brought  against  htm  by 
Mr.  Burton's  creditors,  in  consequence  of 
the  said  K.  C.  Burton  having,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  last  parliament,  gone  to 
live  abroad,  and  the  plaintiffs  considered 
themselves  endamaged  by  the  act  of  the 
petitioner  in  liberating  Mr.  Burton,  who 
was  indebted  to  them  several  thousand 
pounds,  and  now  sought  to  recover  the 
amount  of  their  supposed  losses  by  an  ac- 
tion foran  escape. — The  petition  was  refer- 
red to  a  committee  of  privileges,  to  report 
thereon  to  the  House. 

Publication  of  Proceedings  in  a 
Court  of  Justice.]  Mr.  Hothouse 
gave  notice,  that  on  the  1 5th  of  June,  he 
would  submit  to  the  House  a  resolution 
respecting  the  right  assumed  by  judges  of 
preventing,  by  imprisonment  and  fine,  the 
publication  of  proceedings  in  a  court  of 
justice.  He  was  sorry  that  so  important 
a  subject  should  be  brought  forward  by^ 
one  so  little  competent  to  recommend  it 
to  the  consideration  of  the  House  ;  but 
he  feit  himself  bound,  unless  some  hon. 
member  of  greater  weight,  or  more  ex- 
tensive legal  knowledge,  would  undertake 
the  task,  to  submit  a  motion  on  the  subject 
to  the  House. 
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Thuriday^  May  25. 

Agricultural    Distress.]       Lord 
Erskine  presented  a  petition  from  certain 
occupiers  of  land  in  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
complaining  of  the  state  of  Agricultural 
Distress.     The  noble  lord  began  by  ob- 
serving, that  the  petitioners  desirecl  him 
to  say  that  it  was  not  their  wish  to  en- 
croach on  the  interests  of  any  other  class 
€>(  persons.    In  his  opinion,  indeed,  all  the 
di^rent  classes    of  *  the    country    must 
thrive  together,  or  not  at  all,  and  if  any 
one    class  expected   to  gain    an  advan* 
tage  by  sacrificing  the  interests  of  others, 
they  would   find    themselves  grievously 
disappointed.     The  petitioners  conceived 
this  to  be  the  principle  which  had  been 
acted  on  in  passing  the  corn  bill.    They 
did   not  call  on  parliament  to  add  any 
thing  to  their  present  protection,  but  they 
contended  that  they  were  deprived  of  the 
advantage  which  parliament  intended  to 
give  them  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
average  was  struck.    They  merely  wished 
that  some  data  more  fixed  and  certain 
might  be  adopted    for  establishing    the 
average,  but  they  by  no  means  desired 
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that  any  alteration  which  nbight  be  made 
should  operate  farther  than  what  was  in- 
tended by  parliament.  For  his  part,  he 
wished  that  all  obstructions  to  free  trade 
could  be  removed,  but  the  agriculturists 
of  this  country  were  placed  in  a  very  pe* 
culiar  situation,  for  they  could  not,  with 
the  burthens  to  which  they  were  liable, 
produce  corn  so  cheap  as  foreigners. 
During  the  late  war  this  country  had 
stood  like  an  Atlas  on  the  shoulders  of 
other  nations,  but  vtrhat  was  the  conse- 
quence ?  The  agriculturists  were  subject 
to  a  weight  [of  taxation  unknown  to  the 
other  countries  of  Europe.  Such  was  the 
difference  of  price  produced  by  the  bur- 
thens of  this  country,  that  on  the  opposite 
coast  com  could  be  grown  for  S2s,  the 
quarter,  and  the  freight  on  it  would  only 
be  Is,  6d*  per  quarter,  so  that  the  ex- 
pense of  import  to  the  London  market 
would  not  be  more  than  that  of  carriage 
from  the  county  in  which  the  petitioners 
lived.  He  would  on  a  future  occasion 
take  an  opportunity  of  stating  his  views 
on  this  subject. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  found  that  tho 
present  petition  resembled  many  others 
on  the  same  subject  already  on  the  table. 
In  fact,  it  was  no  wonder  that  they  were 
all  of  the  same  nature,  for  they  came  all 
from  the  same  shop.  They  were  all,  he 
believed,  the  manufacture  of  Mr.  -  Webbe 
Hall,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  circulat- 
ing pamphlets  among  the  members  of  that 
and  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  He 
could  not  agree  witli  that  gentleman  in 
the  principles  he  laid  down.  He  had  sup- 
ported the  corn-biH,  but  could  not  support 
the  doctrines  now  afloat.  It  had  been  pro- 
posed to  indemnify  landholders  for  tithes  ; 
as  if  every  man  who  occupied  ground  did 
not  previously  know  that  he  was  to  take 
it  burthened  with  tithes.  He  could  not 
help  being  astonished  that  the  person  who 
had  taken  so  active  a  part  in  setting  the 
agricultural  interest  against  the  manufac- 
tures, should  be  rewarded  by  being  made 
secretary  of  the  board  of  agriculture. 
Many  were  of  opinion  that  that  board  had 
never  done  much  good,  and  he  did  not 
know  any  thing  that  could  be  expected 
from  them  capable  of  compensating  such 
an  appointment.  Much  had  been  said 
about  economical  reform,  with  which  he 
did  not  agree ;  but  if  a  motion  for  sun- 
pressing  this  board  were,  to  be  brought 
forward,  thatwas  a  question  of  economical 
reform  which  he  should  be  very  much  in- 
clined to  support. 
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Lord  Enkme  Mid,  he  knew  nollitng  of 
Mr.  Webbo  Hall,  and  could  not  aee  what 
that  gentlemaA*a  opinion  had  to  do  with 
the  petition^ 

The  Marquis  of  Lamdamn  presented  a 
number  of  petitiona  from  the  occupiers  of 
land  in  the  county  of  Wilts.  His  noble 
friendmustnotexpect  him  to  be  able  to 
say  whether  Mr.  Webbe  Hall  had  any 
hand  in  these  petitions.  He  could,  how- 
ever assert,  that  they  came  from  persons 
of  great  respectability  and  the  principal 
occupiers  of  huid  in  the  county.  He  had, 
nevertheless,  the  misfortune  to  difcr  with 
them,  and  when  the  subject  should  come 
to  be  discussed  would  consider  it  his  duty 
to  take  a  diiFereat  view  of  it.  The  legis* 
lature  had  not  the  power  of  preventing 
the  agricultural  interest  from  thariag  in 
the  general  distress  which  affected  the 
country.  He  was,  however,  well  assured, 
that  those  who  had  signed  these  petitions 
would  only  put  their  names  to  statements 
of  the  truth  of  which  they  were  well  con* 
▼inced.  To  that  extent,  therefore,  they 
called  for  their  lordships  attention,  and  he 
presented  them  to  the  House  as  the  re- 
presentations of  a  very  respectable  and 
numerous,  and,  he  was  afraid  he  must  add 
a  very  distressed  body  of  persons* 

Ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table. 

Civil  List  Bill.]  The  Earl  of 
Lvoerpool  rose  to  propose  to  their  lord- 
ships the  second  reading  of  the  bill  for 
the  support  of  bis  majesty's  household, 
and  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown 
of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Though  he  considered  the 
subject  of  great  importance,  he  did  nol 
think  it  necessary  to  trouble  the  House 
with  more  than  a  few  words  on  this  mo^ 
tion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill. 
He  should  be  as  short  as  possible,  reserv-^ 
ing  to  himself  the  right  of  reply  and  ex- 
planation, if  any  objection  should  be  made 
to  the  motion.  In  the  conversation  which 
lately  occurred,  in  consequence  of  hia 
being  asked,  whether  he  intended  to  pro^f 
pose  any  inquiry  previous  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  civil  list  he  stated  iwo  reasons 
for  declining  to  take  that  course.  The 
first  ifos  rather  one  of  precedent  than 
argument— namely,  that  he  was  not  aware 
of  an  inquiry  of  such  a  nature  being  insti* 
tuted  at  the  commencement  of  any  reign. 
He  did  not  mean  that  parliament  were 
precluded  from  doing  what  had  not  been 
done  on  former  occasions,  if  a  sufficient 
case  were  made  out ;  bui,  in  the  present 
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instance,  no  ground  had  been  shown 
for  departing  from  the  usual  practice. 
The  second  reason  he  had  assigned  was, 
that  the  whole  subject  of  the  civil  list  bad 
been  investigated,  in  1816,  by  a  commits 
tee,  and  a  very  full  report  on  the  subject 
had  been  presented  to  parliament.  On 
that  report  parliament  came  to  a  decision, 
and  made  an  arrangement  for  the  civil 
list,  at  a  time  when  the  prerogatives  of 
tbe  Crown  were  exercised  by  bis  present 
majesty  as  Prince  Regent.  No  alteration 
was  proposed  in  the  arrangement  then 
made.  Their  lordships  had  beard  the 
sentiments  expressed  ny  his  msjesl^y  on 
bis  accession  to  the  throne,  and  they 
were  aware  that  this  bill  was  founded  oa 
the  principle  that  nothing  should  be 
addea  to  what  paliament  h^i  thought  it 
right  to  stipulate  at  tbe  last  settlement. 
This  principle  was  acted  on  at  a  time 
when  nis  majesty  must  necessarily  incur 
some  additional  expenses,  besides  those 
to  which  he  was  liable  aa  Prince  Regent. 
The  establishment  at  Windsor-caatte, 
Buckingham  house,  andsome  other  pieces 
were  obvious  instances;of  this  kind.  At 
the  same  time,  when  nothing  more  W4s 
asked  than  had  been  settled  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  1816,  there  was  no  pretence  for 
instituting  a  new  investigation.  He  was 
aware  it  had  been  asked,  whether  there 
was  not  ground  for  inquiry  with  reference 
to  the  variation  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  prices  of  provisions ;  but  he  knew  too 
well  the  liberality  of  their  lordships  to  sup- 
pose that  they  would  think  it  proper  to 
determine  a  question  relative  to  the  civil 
list  by  an  inquiry  into  the  fluctuation  of 
prices  from  one  year  to  another.  But 
even  on  this  point  there  was  no  ground 
for  inquiry;  for,  in  1816,  the  question 
had  been  considered  with  reference  to 
every  kind  of  expense  and  anticipated 
fluctuation;  and,  in  fact,  at  the  time  the 
committee  was  sitting,  the  prices  of  pro- 
visions were  actually  lower  than  at  pre* 
sent,  lor  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  great 
fall  occasioned  by  the  sudden  depreciation 
of  agricoltural  produce.  With  regard  to 
the  amount  of  the  civil  list,  that  was  a 
point  on  which  he  could  not  anticipate 
any  objection.  Indeed,  its  present  state 
would  appear  to  have  no  advantage  com* 
pared  with  what  it  had  been  in  all  former 
reigns*  The  arrangement  made  for 
George  Snd,  w^  certainly  more  liberal 
than  that  made  for  his  present  majesty; 
and  l^sides,  in  all  former  reigns,  the  sum 
granted  was  closed  with  no  restrictions 
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Their  lordships  were,  bowevetr  aware, 
that  by  Mr.  Barkers  bill,  and  more  parti* 
colarly  by  the  act  of  1816,  a  complete 
classification  of  the  civil  list  was  estab* 
liahed,  in  conseqaence  of  which  the  sums 
voted  were  appropriated  to  particular  de- 
partments, and  could  not  be  directed  to 
any  improper  purpose.  By  this  classifi- 
cation, abuses  were  as  far  as  possible 
guarded  against ;  and  a  -material  clause  in 
the  bill  of  1816,  which  was  repeated  in  the 
present,  operated  most  powerfully  to  the 
sameeiTec^t.  It  was  provided,  that  if  the 
expenses  of  the  civil  list  shduld  exceed 
the  sum  granted  by  15,D00/.,  that  then  the 
whole  of  the  accounts  must  be  laid  before 
parliament.  With  respect  to  the  expense 
of  the  third  class  of  the  civil  list,  the  al- 
lowances and  pensions  to  foreign  ambas* 
sadors,  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words.  In 
allusion  to  that  subject,  it  had  lately  been 
suggested,  for  the  first  time  in  that  House, 
that  it  wouid  be  proper  to  make  such  an 
arrangement  of  tne  civil  list  as  would  se- 
parate the  mahitenance  of  the  Crown  al- 
together from  the  expenses  of  the  civil 
government  of  the  country.  He  confessed, 
howevar,  that  he  had  very  strong  objec- 
tions to  any  alteration  of  the  course  which 
had  hitherto  been  followed  in  this  respect. 
He  should  be  very  unwilling  to  intro* 
duce  any  arrangement  which  would  tend 
to  separate  the  Crown  from  the  civil  go- 
Temment.  The  spirit  of  the  constitution 
required  that  the  king  should  be  Consi- 
dered as  the  source  of  all  honour  and 
dignity,  and  this  principle  would  be  h»- 
IKnged  were  he  singled  out  and  set 
apart  by  himself.  He  therefore  thought 
that  their  ancestors  bad  acted  rightly  in 
joiotiig  the  charges  lor  dvil  offlioes»  with 
the  expenses  for  the  roval  fiuniiy ;  and 
this  observation  BaeuMd  to  apply  more 
particularly  ta  the  dass  In  question  thaa 
to  any  other  of  Uie  civil  list.  B^ore 
1816,  the  whole  of  the  ^pense  for  foreign 
embassies  was  at  the  disposal  of  t&i 
Crown ;  but  it  was  thought  by  the  aom- 
nittee  that  a  dittinollon  should  be  mad^ 
betweoD  the  sahiries  of  amteissadors,  and 
extraordbary  allowances  and  pensions. 
it  was  therefore  resolved.  Chat  the  extva- 
•rdinary  charges  lihould  be  ««lthif«wa 
from  the  civil  list.  The  objeoi  of  this  al- 
teration; likA  every  other  pavt  «f  the  ar* 
rangement,  was,  to  introdinea  as  amch  ac- 
voraoy  aa  possible  kito  the  accoants,  and 
to  eieelade  what  was  not  subject  td  eftti- 
aAate»  in  order  to  preokida  the  contracting 
wf  debts  ^  any  department.      The  esti- 


mates for  foreign  missions  were  accord- 
ingly regularly  Idd  before  parliament,  and 
he  believed  no  one  who  had  lived  abroad 
would  consider  these  allowances  too  high. 
He  was  certain  that  no  official  person  in 
the  service  of  the  country  abroad  Could 
expect  to  do  more  with  his  salary  than  to 
avoid  running  in  debt.  It  had  been  ob- 
served, that  the  expense  of  foreign  mis- 
sions must  fluctuate  at  different  times. 
This  he  admitted;  but  their  lordships 
would  recollect  that  the  arrangement  was 
made  in  1816*— in  a  year  of  peace ;  and  if 
a  change  should  take  place,  to  diminish 
the  expcnse^f  by  the  recurrence  of  war 
there  should  be  less  communication  with 
the  continent— in  that  case  the  public 
would  reap  an  advantage,  as  it  was  pro- 
vided that  all  the  savings  on  the  third 
class  should  go,  not  to  any  other  depart- 
meni  of  the  civil  list,  but  to  the  consoli- 
dated fund.  The  casual  revenues  of  the 
Crown  afforded  as  Ittde  ground  for  in- 
quiry as  the  third  class,  since  the  bill  pro- 
posed nothing  new,  but  only  re-«n8cted 
what  had  been  previously  settled.  Un-> 
doubtedlv,  if  the  Crown  came  forward 
with  a  cfemand  for  the  payment  of  debts 
contracted  by  the  civil  list,  or  for  any  ad- 
dition to  the  sum  now  granted,  it  would 
then  be  competent  for  parliament  to  instil 
tute  an  inquiry ;-  but  for  such  a  proceed- 
ing no  ground  at  pi'esent  existed.  The 
droits  of  the  Admiralty,  and  other  duties 
which  were  chiefly  important  in  time  of 
war,  were  regularly  accounted  for,  and 
the  amount  of  the  income  and  expends* 
tore  of  every  branch  of  the  civil  list  waa 
strictljr  regulated.  The  reductions  inother 
establishments  connected  with  the  Crom 
had  already  produced  a  saving  to  the  public 
of  140,000/.  a  year,  while  no  addition  waa 
sought  to  the  sum  ^K>ted  in  1816  fbr  the 
support  of  the  civil  list.  Parliament  had 
by  the  present  act  given  securities  whieh 
never  were  ebtakiad  before ;  and  that  ira« 
portent  security  against  contracting  d^ebts 
by  the  provision  that  if  l^e  expenditure 
eatoeeded  15,0061^  the  whole  accounts  of 
the  civil  list  should  be  laid  before  parlia^ 
ment,  gave  in  particufanr  an  important  ad^ 
ventage  to  the  public.  On  these  gronnds 
he  iras  persimdfld  that  their  lordships 
wottM  not  hesitate  te  give  their  assent  to  « 
biU  to  necessary  for  maintaining  the  ho* 
near  and  dignity  of  the  Crown. 

Lord  King  oid  not  concur  wttlh  Ihe 
noble  lord  in  the  warm  approbation  he  h«i 
bestowed  on  the  bill  before  their  lordships. 
In  his  eplnioni  the  ai]/b|ect  of  the  dvil  fist 
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was  DOW  as  embarrassed  and  confused  as 
ever.  This  could  not  fail  to  be  the  case, 
when  some  salaries  were  charged  partly 
on  the  civil  list,  and  partly  on  the  conso- 
lidated fund.  He  could  not  think  that 
economy  was  intended  by  the  authors  of 
the  present  bill.  Had  that  been  their 
objecty  they  certainly  never  would  have 
chosen  the  arrangement  of  1816  as  a 
model  for  the  present  settlement— an  ar- 
rangement which  had  sanctioned  no  less 
than  three  or  four  privy  purses,  namely, 
the  late  king's,  the  Prince  Regent's,  the 
allowances  to  the  queen,  &c.  He  did 
not  say  that  these  expenses  were  con- 
tinued, but  it  was  certam  that  the  bill  was 
introduced  on  the  same  principle  of  ex- 
travagant expenditure.  He  found  that 
it  sanctioned  the  abuses  of  the  4|  per  cent 
duties,  and  the  droits  of  the  Admiralty ; 
and  it  therefore  could  not  be  introduced 
with  a  view  to  economy.  The  radical 
vice  of  the  general  government  of  the 
country  was  profusion ;  and  this  bill  car- 
^  ried  that  vice  into  the  civil  list.  In  the 
general  government  the  aim,  seemed  to 
be,  of  every  individual  who  directed  a 
department,  to  render  that  department  as 
perfect,  or,  in  other  words,  as  expensive 
as  possible.  Thus,  the  persons  at  the 
head  of  the  ordnance  or  the  navy  thought 
only  of  extending  their  departments. 
What  he  complained  of  was,  that  there 
was  no  efficient  control.  A  certain  sum 
should  be  fixed  for  each  department,  and 
it  should  be  said  to  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments that  they  would  be  allowed  no 
more  than  the  estimate.  The  allowance 
should  be  only  what  could  be  spared,  and 
not  what  the  heads  of  departments  wished 
for.  He  thought  there  were  advantages 
in  the  old  system  of  the  civil  list  which 
the  present  did  not  possess.  It  was  cal- 
culated to  create  a  greater  inducement  to 
economy  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  In 
the  third  class,  he  thoueht  a  more  econo- 
mical arrangement  might  be  introduced. 
The  services  which  came  under  that  class 
were,  he  believed,  the  worst  performed 
and  the  highest  paid  of  any  of  the  same 
kind  for  any  country  in  Europe.  In  1816, 
the  foreign  missions  had  cost  300,000/., 
and  290,000/.  was  the  present  eftimate. 
He  would  wish  it  to  be  made  the  interest 
of  the  Crown  to  employ  as  few  foreign 
ministers  as  possible;  but,  as  the  case 
now  stood,  it  was  only  necessary  for  an 
envoy  to  continue  long  enough  in  the  ser* 
vice  to  qualify  himself  for  receiving  a  pen- 
sion, when  he  resigned,  and  «nade  room 
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for  another.  The  noble  lord  had  ob* 
served,  that  any  saving  on  this  class 
would  go  to  the  consolidated  fund.  He 
believed,  however,  that  there  never 
would  be  any  saving ;  but  the  noble  lord 
had  not  told  them  what  would  have  been 
more  important,  if  he  could  have  stated 
it,  that,  in  the  case  of  any  increase  in 
this  class,  it  would  not  be  charged  on  the 
consolidated  fund.  The  noble  lord  had 
made  something  like  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  present  civil  list  and  that  of 
George  2nd.  Now,  the  sum  granted 
to  his  present  majesty,  for  England,  was 
850,0CK)/.,  and  for  Ireland  901fi00l.,  to 
which  must  be  added,  the  additional  debt 
incurred  for  England,  amounting  to 
988,000/.,  and  ^r  Ireland  269,000/., 
which,  with  what  applied  to  Scotland, 
made  altogether  a  civil  list  of  2,540,000/.; 
and  yet  the  800,000/.,  or  900,000/.  granted 
to  George  2nd,  was  represented  by  the 
noble  lord  as  more  liberal  than  this  great 
sum.  But  it  might  be  said,  that  only  a 
small  portion  of  this  was  appropriated  to 
the  royal  family.  This  would  be  easily 
seen  by  reference  to  the  papers.  The 
first  class,  which  included  a  privy  purse 
of  60,000/.,  was  entirely  allotted  to  the 
royal  family.  There  was  besides,  the 
household,  estimated  at  209,000/.  .  The 
expense  of  superannuations  in  the  lord 
chamberlain  and  lord  steward's  offices 
amounted  to  140,000/.  The  payments 
for  various  purposes  were  stated  at 
41,297/.  These  and  other  charges 
amounted  altogether  to  900,000/.  for  the 
use  and  dignity  of  the  royal  (^vuiy  alone. 
When,  therefore,  the  noble  lord  said  that 
the  allowance  to  George  2nd  was  more 
liberal  than  the  present  civil  list,  the  as- 
sertion appeared  to  him  most  extraordi- 
nary, and  he  believed  the  noble  lord  was 
the  only  person  who  would  venture  to 
make  such  a  comparison. ;  In  Scotland  a 
very  unnecessary  expense  was  entered 
into  by  appointments,  which  would  not 
be  maide  if  the  civil  list  we»e  established 
on  the  principle  of  inducing  economy. 
But  nothine  was  gained,  even  in  appear- 
ance, by  the  present  system,  while  the 
subject  was  rendered- so  confused  as  to 
excite  suspicion.  Instead  of  practising 
economy  the  civil  list  was  .more  expen- 
sive than  ever  it  had  been.  If  the  ^noble 
earl  really  supposed  that  this  cpnfuaed  ar- 
rangement was  calculated  to  support  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown,  it  was  plain  he  did 
not  gain  his  object,  for  by  referent  to 
the  accounts.it  was  still  possible  to  ascer* 
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tain  what  portion  of  the  civil  list  went  to 
the  royal  ramily.  He  could  see  no  sound 
principle  in  the  nohle  lord's  argument.  It 
might  with  equal  propriety  he  contended 
that  the  expenses  of  the  royal  family 
should  he  mixed  up  with  those  of  every 
department  of  the  state,  for  the  king  was 
the  head  of  every  branch  of  the  executive 

foveroment.  The  Crown  surely  was  the 
ead  of  the  military  establishment  of  the 
country,  and  yet  he  never  heard  any  ob- 
jection to  a  separate  vote  for  the  army. 
Upon  the  whole*  he  thought  the  old  plan 
of  arrai^gement  for  the  civil  list  preferable 
to  the  present* 

The  Earl  of  Damley  expressed  his 
surprise  at  seeing  that  so  large  a  civil  list 
should  be  propoMd  for  Ireland,  consider- 
ing the  means  of  that  country  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  England,  without 
producing  a  sin^e  item  to  prove  its  ne- 
cessity. The  civil  list  of  England  was 
S5O,0002*,  that  of  Ireknd  207,000/.  He 
thought  they  were  hound,  on  the  part  of 
Ireland,  to  require  some  explanation  on 
this  head.  Another  circumstance,  to 
which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  allude,  was  the 
inrerease  of  allowance  to  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant, though  the  business  of  that  office 
was  considerably  diminished  since  the 
Union.  It  was  now  increased  from 
90,000^  to  80,000^  a  year,  a  sum  which, 
as  the  matter  stood*  he  could  not  help 
considering  enormous;  and  their  lord- 
ships, he  thought,  would  not  do  their  duty 
by  that  country  without  requiring  some 
details. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool^  in  explanation, 
stated,'  that  the  sum  now  fixed  on  for 
Ireland  was  exactly  the  same  as  it  stood 
at  the  demise  of  his  late  majesty.  That 
it  was  not  more  than  the  necessities  of 
Ireland  requuvd,  they  had  this  proof,  that 
no  sum  bad  ever  been  remitted  to  this 
countiy.  They  had  also  another  fact  in 
corroboration,  which  was  this:«*At  the 
time  that  the  civil  list  of  Ireland  was  in 
debt,  an  act  ^as  passed,  which  rendered 
it  compulsory  upon  the  government  not 
to  grant  any  pension  above  1,200/.  a  year 
except  when  the  pension  fund  was  below 
80,000/*  a  year;  the  pension  fund  had 
long  been  below  that  sum,  and  yet  no  ad- 
▼once  had  been  made  in  the  amount  of 
pensions,  though  under  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment and  in  the  state  of  the  fund  the 
government  had  authority  to  do  so.  As 
to  the  increase  of  salary  to  the  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  would  appeal  to 
those  noble  lords  who  had  ever  failed  the 
VOL.  L 


office,  whether  It  was  not  necessary,  in 
order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  that  situa- 
tion ?  For  a  series  of  years  no  advance 
had  been  made  in  the  allowance,  notwith- 
standing the  great  increase  in  the  price  of 
provisions ;  and  he  would  ask  whether  it 
was  not  fair  that  some  alteration  should 
take  place  ?  When  a  noble  friend  of  his 
had  filled  the  situation,  the  salary  was  not 
found  sufficient ;  and  he  would  appeal  to 
a  noble  duke,  with  whom  he  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  agreeing  upon  political  ques- 
tions, as  to  tne  same  fact.  Those  who 
knew  what  the  expenditure  of  the  situa- 
tion was,  would  not,  he  was  persuaded, 
object  to  the  advance  of  the  salary. 
The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Thursday^  May  25* 

Drogheda  Election.]  Mr.  P. 
Moore  presented  a  petition  from  Mr. 
Alderson,  the  agent  or  a  number  of  elec« 
tors  of  the  town  of  Drogheda,  which  dis- 
closed the  following  facts :— That  James 
Sweeney,  William  Moore,  and  other 
voters,  had,  on  the  8th  of  May,  caused 
a  petition  to  be  presented  to  the  House, 
complaining  of  the  return  of  Henry  Met- 
calfe, esq.,  to  serve  in  parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Drogheda,  and  that  the 
House  had  appointed  Tuesday,  the  6th 
of  June,  to  consider  the  said  petition. 
On  the  8th  of  May,  two  sureties  were 
ordered  to  be  provicied,  who  were  to  enter 
into  recognizances  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  said  petition,  in  conformity  with  the 
act  of  the  5Srd  of  his  late  majesty.  On 
the  I2th  of  May^  the  present  petitioner 
received  from  Ireland  the  names  of  the 
proposed  recognizances,  which  he  imme- 
diately notified  to  the  examiner.  On 
Saturday  last,  he  attended  the  said  ex- 
aminer according  to  notice,  when  Mr. 
Rowland,  the  agent  of  Mr.  Metcalfe,  put 
in  several  affidavits,  denying  the  vididitr 
of  the  security  which  had  been  tendered. 
Not  knowing  whether  the  complaint  ex- 
tended to  only  one  or  to  both  of  the 
securities,  petitioner  prayed  for  time 
to  inquire  into  the  fact,  which  was 
granted  until  this  day.  He  now  stated, 
that  he  believed  the  securities  proffered 
to  be  good  and  valid ;  and  if  further  time 
were  given,  and  copies  of  the  affidavits 
were  allowed,  he  had  -no  doubt  that  he 
could  give  a  full  and  sufficient  answer  to  the 
allegations  that  had  been  advanced  aj^ainst 
the  securities    Petitioner  had  applied  to 
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Mr.  Rowland  for  copies  of  the  affidavits, 
which  he  had  declined  to  grant ;  and,  as 
considerable  delay  and  expense  might 
arise  in  getting  oopies  from  Ireland,  peti- 
tioner stated  that  he  had  obtained  other 
sureties,  who  were  ready  to  enter  into  the 
necessary  recognizances,  if  allowed  to  do 
so  by  that  honourable  House.  Petitioner 
therefore  prayed,  either  that  he  should 
be  allow  7d  time  to  adduce  evidence  and 
proof  of  the  validity  of  the  securities  al- 
ready offered,  or  that  he  naightbc  allowed 
to  propose  other  securities,  who  were  now 
in  readiness ;  such  notice  being  given  to 
the  agent  of  the  sitting  member  as  might 
be  deemed  requisite  by  the  House.  One 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  petitioner's 
request  should  be  granted.  Either  an 
opportunity  should  be  given  him  to 
contradict  the  affidavits,  or  he  should  be 
allowed  to  bring  forward  the  new  securi- 
ties whom  he  had  provided.  He  there- 
fore then  moved,  <<  That  time  till  this  day 
fortnight  be  allowed  to  complete  the 
•aid  recognizances*'* 

Sir  «7.  Sletoart  was  of  opinion  that  this 
was  a  case  which  did  n9t  justify  the  in- 
troduction of  a  formal  motion  with  respect 
io  it.  Neither  of  the  individuals  who  had 
been  proposed  as  securities  were  fit  to  be 
received  m  that  capacity.  One  of  them 
was  in  the  service  of  an  eminent  distiller ; 
and  the  other  was  a  young  man,  without 
house  or  property.  These  &cts  were 
sworn  to  by  many  respectable  persons; 
the  affidavits  were  on  the  table,  and  he 
could  see  no  reason  for  re-examining 
those  persons. 

Sir  J.  Newport  observed,  that  the  pre- 
sent petition  was  one  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  the  electors  in  evenr  part  of 
Ireland.  It  must  be  quite  manifest  to  the 
House,  that  the  elections  on  the  other 
side  of  the  channel  were,  in  various  points 
of  view,  different  from  what  they  were 
here.  It  was  much  more  easy  to  know, 
if  securities  were  rejected,  whether  the 
grounds  of  rejection  were  good,  when  in- 
dividuals were  on  the  spot,  than  where 
they  came  from  a  distant  part  of  the  em- 
pire. The  petitioner  in  the  present  instance 
stated,  that  he  believed,  on  examination, 
the  sureties  would  be  found  satisfactory ; 
and  he  wished  to  introduce  other  affidavits, 
contradicting  the  facts  stated  on  the  otlier 
side,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the 
impression  they  seemed  to  have  made  on 
the  examiner;  or,  if  that  were  refused,  he 
prayed  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  bring 
forward  other  sureties,  which  appeared  to 
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hkn  to  be  sufficiently  valid.  He  iBther 
drew  the  attention  of  the  House  to  this 
Question,  because  it  was  quite  evident 
that  considerable  difficulties  were  thrown 
in  the  -way  of  election  petitioners  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel,  which  ought 
as  much  as  possible  to  be  removed.  In 
Ireland,  much  too  large  a  power  devolved 
on  the  returning  officers  of  the  different 
districts.  That  great  power  which  was 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  returning 
officer,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty 
that  could  be  easily  raised  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel,  ought  to  be  viewed 
with  considerable  jealousy.  He  said  this 
from  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
for  he  had  found  great  difficulty  in  as- 
serting his  right  in  that  House,  and  he 
had  experienced  all  the  obstructions 
thrown  m  the  way  of  petitioners  against 
elections  in  Ireland.  This  arose  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  parliament  to  this  city.  He  could 
speak  practically  as  to  the  difficulties  that 
were  consequent  on  the  extent  of  power 
now  vested  in  the  returning  oiScer— >a 
power  which  formerly  could  not  be  so 
exerted.  He  thought  nothing  could  be 
more  reasonable  than  the  proposition, 
either  to  allow  the  petitioner  to  prove  the 
validity  of  the  securities  already  ten- 
dered, or  to  admit  him  to  bring  for- 
ward new  securities.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances he  conceived  the  petitioner 
had  a  claim  on  the  justice  of  the  House, 
and  therefore  he  should  vote  for  the  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  Wvnn  said,  that  if  the  House  al- 
lowed in  tnis  case  time  for  offering  new 
securities,  they  must  allow  it  in  every 
other  case,  and  petitions  might  be  pre- 
sented to  the  House  on  the  very  last  day 
of  the  period  described  for  recognizances, 
in  order  to  obtain  further  time  to  sub- 
stantiate securities.  He  knew  nothing  of 
the  securities  in  this  case,  but  it  appeared 
probable,  from  the  statement  of  the  bon. 
baronet,  that  they  would  be  ultimately 
rejected.  It  was  fair,  however,  to  allow 
further  time  to  produce  affidavits  to  esta- 
blish the  securities  already  offered.  The 
hon.  gentleman  referred  to  a  decision  of 
the  House  in  a  similar  case  last  year. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  the  case  alluded 
to  by  the  hon.  member,  referred  only  to 
further  time  for  establishing  the  secnri* 
ties  offered.  The  House  were  aware  that 
the  period  allowed  for  entering  into  re* 
cognizances  was  14  days ;  but  in  all  esses 
from  Ireland)  14  days  more  were  allowed 
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for  making  the  rq>ort  to  the  Hoose.  In 
the  case  to  which  the  hon.  member  had 
alloded,  U  days  more  had  been  asked  for 
completing  the  recognizances.  In  this 
case  the  time  would  not  expire  till  tbe 
5th  of  June*  Tbe  14  days  now  required 
would  extend  that  time  three  days  far- 
ther. If  the  object  was  to  give  new 
aecuritiesy  the  case  would  be,  without 
farther  time,  irremediable;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  object  was  to  make 
inquiry  respecting  the  present  securities, 
the  petitioner  hii^  already  to  the  5th  of 
June. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Agricultural  Distrbss^]  Lord 
MiUoH  presented  a  petition  from  certain 
owners  and  occupiers  of  land  in  the 
county  of  York.  It  was,  he  observed, 
one  of  the  numerous  petitions  on  the 
part  of  the  agriculturists  complaining  of 
tbe  distresses  and  depressions  under  which 
they  laboured,  and  praying  for  relief. 
He  was  folly  aware  that  the  complaint 
of  distress  was  not  only  well  founded, 
but  was  oarticularly  deserving  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  At  the  same  time 
he  admitted  that  any  interference  by  the 
l^islatttre  in  the  price  of  human  food 
was  a  subject  which  should  be  touched 
with  great  delicacy.  The  petitioners 
Bttnbiued  their  distresses  to  the  com- 
petition of  the  foreign  markets  against 
tbemt  and  they  prayed  that  protection 
from  such  competition  which  was  enjoy- 
ed by  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
branches.  How  far  the  inquiry,  a  no- 
tice of  motion  for  which  had  been  given 
by  an  hon.  member  (Mr.  Sumner),  wasin- 
tended  to  go  on  this  important  subject, 
he  was  not  aware— whetner  it  was  to  be 
limited  to  an  inquiry  into  the  capacity 
of  the  fiirmer  to  bear  those  burthens  to 
which  he  was  liable,  or  to  go  more  gene- 
rally into  the  nature  of  those  bur- 
thens which  affected  all  other  .classes, 
and  of  which  the  farmer,  like  others, 
felt  the  weight.  If  the  object  of  the 
hon.  member  was  the  more  limited  one 
which  he  had  mentioncidy  he  appre- 
hended it  would  only  be  considered  by 
the  people  at  large  as  an  attempt  to 
enhance  the  value  of  lands,  and  to  raise 
the  price  of  their  produce ;  but  if  tbe 
inquiry  should  not  only  go  to  the  agri- 
GUltoral  distress,  but  to  tbe  general  dis- 
trese  which  affected  the  whole  body  of 
the  tradmg  part  of  the  country,  then  he 
thought  tMt  considerable  good  might  be 
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derived  from  it,  as  it  would  show  that 
the  object  of  the  House  was  not  to  con- 
fine itself  to  one  particular  class,  but  to 
find  a  remedy  for  that  general  distress 
which  affected  the  whole. 

The  petition  being  read, 

Mr.  Sumner  said,  it  had  not  been  his 
*  intention  to  offer  any  observations  on 
this  subject,  or  to  promote  a  partial  de- 
bate on  its  merits;  but  having  been  al- 
luded to  in  the  observations  of  the  noble 
lord,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  say  a  few 
words  in  explanation  of  the  object  of 
his  intended  motion.  His  object  was  of 
a  double  nature.  The  first  part  of  it 
would  be  exclusively  applied  to  the  pro* 
tecting  duty,  as  it  was  now  fixed.  It 
would  be  recollected  that,  in  consequence 
of  an  inquiry  into  this  subject  in  I8I59 
the  legislature  had  fixed  SOs,  as  the 
highest  price  at  which  com  should  be 
sold,  and  they  accordingly  devised  means 
for  preventing  any  excess  beyond  that 
price,  by  allowing  importation  of  foreign 
corn,  when  ours  rose  beyond  it  on  the 
average  of  a  given  tijne.  Now  one  ob- 
ject of  his  inquiry  would  be  to  ascertain 
how  far  this  remedy  had  answered  the 
end  for  which  it  was  intended.  The  next 
object  of  inquiry  would  be  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  agricultural  interests  was  af- 
fected by  that  general  depression  which 
was  complained  of  by  all  classes.  He 
was  anxious  that  this  inquiry  should  be 
gone  into  by  a  committee  ot  both  sides, 
for  the  two  objects ;  but  he  thought  that 
a  separate  inquiry,  as  to  how  far  the  re- 
gulations of  1815  had  answered  their 
purpose,  would  tend  to  tranquillize  the 
country. 

Mr.  Curvoen  was  of  opinion  that  a  com* 
mittee  should  be  appointed,  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  farmers ;  for  if  some 
alleviation  of  their  burthens  did  not  take 
place,  the  growth  of  corn  must  be  check- 
ed, and  we  should  be  lefl  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  foreign  grower.  He  hoped 
that,  whenever  the  committee  should  be 
appointed,  it  would  consist  of  both  inte- 
rests ;  for  if  it  were  confined  to  one,  the 
country  would  look  upon  it  as  of  that 
kind  from  which  no  benefit  could  be  de- 
rived. . 

Mr.  Cote,  of  Norfolk,  thought  that  the 
system  of  taxation  which  had  been  so  long 
pursued  was  the  chief  cause  of  that  dis- 
tress and  depression  which  were  felt  by 
the  farmers  and  other  classes.  He 
agreed  that  the  farmer  should  be  allowed 
a  fair  remunerative  price  for  his  produce; 
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for  uolets  that  were  done*  large  quantities 
of  land  which  had  been  cultivated  with 
artificial  manure  must  be  let  run  to  waste. 
One  great  cause,  Iiowever,  of  all  the  de- 
pression waS|  the  heavy  taxation. 

Mr.  Ricardo  said,  that  the  object  of  the 
petitioners  seemed  to  him  to  be  nothing 
else  than  to  get  a  monopoly  of  the  Eng- 
lish market.  The  consequence  would  be, 
that  the  price  of  corn  would  be  raised, 
and  laid  generally  on  all  the  other  classes. 
The  idea  which*  the  petitioners  had  of 
protecting  duties  was  a  most  erroneous 
one,  and  would,  if  acted  upon,  be  de- 
structive of  all  commerce.  If  they  meant 
that  the  countervailing  duties  should  be 
equal  in  amount  to  the  difference  between 
the  price  at  which  corn  could  be  sold 
here  and  that  at  which  it  was  sold  in  a 
foreign  market,  they  went  upon  a  most 
erroneous  principle,  and  one  which,  he 
hoped,  would  never  be  introduced.  Sup- 
pose corn  sold  here  at  80;.,  and  that  in 
Poland  it  could  be  procured  for  40««  or 
60s,  I  if,  under  such  circumstances,  it 
were  intended  to  put  on  a  countervailing 
duty  of  SOs.,  there  would  be  an  end  of 
all  importation,  and  of  every  principle 
of  commerce.  In  that  case,  the  importer 
would  be  at  a  certain  loss  by  the  amount 
of  freight,  and  of  course  no  one  would 
import ;  the  consequence  would  be,  that 
the  price  of  corn  at  home  would  be 
raised  to  an  exorbitant  height.  Viewing 
the  question  in  this  ligfit,  he  hoped  that 
the  motion  for  a  committee,  whenever  it 
came  before  the  HousCi  would  be  nega- 
tived. 

Mr.  Benett^  of  Wiltshire,  could  not 
aeree  with  the  last  speaker  that  it  was 
the  wish  of  the  petitioners  that  an  entire 
prohibition  should  be  made  against  fo* 
reign  importation.  They  did  not  think 
that  a  free  importation  of  foreign  com 
should  be  allowed.  They  conceived,  and 
k  seemed  to  him  that  they  were  justified 
in  thinking,  that  they  ought  to  be  al* 
lowed  those  fair  protecting  duties  which 
were  given  to  other  classes ;  but  for  doing 
this,  they  were  accused  of  iUiberality  and 
%norance  of  the  general  principles  of 
commerce.  As  far  as  he  knew,*  the  ob- 
ject of  the  agriculturists  was  not  to  in- 
crease corn  to  a  great  height,  but  to 
keep  it  at  a  steady  remunerating  price. 
At  present  the  price  was  not  sufficient 
to  pay  taxation  and  poor-rates.  It 
would  be  idle  to  say  that  the  price 
of  corn  was  the  cause  of  distress  among 
the  poor.    That  distress  was  occasioned 
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by  the  great  reduction  in  the  price  of 
labour,  and  the  decreased  demand  for 
it.  The  labourer  was  now  worse  situ* 
ated  than  when  the  value  of  corn  was 
much  above  its  present  aooount,  for  thea 
he  was  employedi  much  better  paid,  and 
could  afford  to  purchase  at  the  high  price. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  corn  was 
much  lower  during  the  time  that  a  bounty 
was  given  on  its  exportation  than  it  was 
after  that  bounty  was  withdrawn.  He 
fully  agreed  with  an  hon.  member,  that  the 
great  evil  arose  from  the  pressure  of 
enormous  taxation.  That  should  be  re» 
medied  as  far  as  possible,  as  the  first 
step ;  and  then  he  conceived  that  equal 
protection  should  be  given  to  the  manu- 
facturers and  agriculturists. 

Lord  Miliorif  on  a  ouestion  so  impor* 
tant  as  the  present,  felt  it  necessary  to 
look  at  the  objects  and  views  of  the  peti- 
tioners. He  had  before  stated,  that  he 
would  not  then  declare  whether  he 
would  or  would  not  vote  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee.  When  that  aab- 
ject  came  before  the  House,  the  way  in 
which  he  should  give  his  vote  would  de- 
pend upon  the  nature  of  the  objects 
which  the  movers  might  have  in  view^ 
upon  the  members  who  were  to  constitute 
the  committee  into  which  it  was  proposed 
to  enter,  and  upon  the  subjects  into 
which  the  committee  were  to  be  empower* 
ed  to  investigate. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Repre$bntatiok  op  the  People  of 
Scotland.]  Lord  Archibald  Hamiiion 
rose  in  pursuance  of  the  motion  of  which 
he  had  given  notice.  As  he  understood 
that  no  opposition  was  to  be  made  to  it, 
he  should  content  himself  with  stating  the 
nature  of  the  document  for  which  he  in- 
tended to  move,  and  the  reason  which  in- 
duced him  to  move  for  its  production. 
The  document  which  he  wisned  to  be 
laid  before  the  House  was  a  document 
containing  the  number  of  persons  entitled 
to  vote  for  counties  in  Scotland :  it  was 
annualljr  made  up,  and  therefore  could 
be  obtained  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 
'  The  object  for  which  he  wanted  it  was  to 
afford  assistance  to  himself*  and  to  the 
House  in  the  discussion  of  a  question 
which  he  was  inclined,  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  to  submit  without  delay  to  their 
most  serious  consideration.  He  believed 
that  it  was  not  generally  known  in  the 
House  on  what  the  right  of  voting  for 
county  members  rested  in  Scotland ;  and 
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he  therefore  wished  that  those  honour* 
able  members,  who  were  unacquainted 
with  the  qualifications  of  Scotch  voters 
ahould  receive  the  best  possible  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject.  They  would  then 
find,  that  those  qualifications  did  not  at 
all  depend  upon  property,  and  that  it  was 
possible  for  the  whole  representation  of 
Scotland  to  be  in  the  handB  of  those  who 
did  not  possess  an  inch  of  land  in  the 
country,  whilst  the  whole  landed  property 
of  the  country  might  be  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  had  not  a  single  vote.  This 
was  a  system  which  ought  never  to  have 
been  allowed  to  exist;  aqd  which,  as  it 
did  exist,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. Such,  at  leasts  was  his  opinion, 
and  he  was  happy  to  say  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  mhabitants  of  Scotland 
concurred  with  him  in  it.  The  paper  for 
which  he  moved  was  of  little  use  in  itself; 
but  of  great  use  as  regarded  his  ulterior 
object.  As  he  had  already  alluded  to  the 
d^ects  of  the  Scottish  representation,  he 
might  be  permitted  to  add,  that  the  courts 
of  law  had,  in  some  instances  which  had 
come  under  their  notice,  acknowledged 
the  existence  of  them  in  their  decisions. 
He  knew  not  how  any  remedy  could  be 
applied  to  them  without  introducing  into 
the  system  a  fresh  principle  of  represen- 
tation. He  did  not  intend,  when  he  intro- 
duced such  principle,  to  move  for  the  abo- 
lition of  any  of  the  feudal  rights  at  present 
existing  in  Scotland ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
would  now  state,  that  in  any  proposition 
which  he  mi^ht  hereafter  bring  forward,* 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  disturb  an^ 
existmg  vote.  He  would  continue  their 
votes  to  those  who  now  had  them,  but 
would  grant  the  right  of  voting  to  those 
who  now  had  it  not,  though  possessed  of 
considerable  property.  He  would  now 
move,  ''  That  there  be  laid  before  the 
House  a  copy  of  the  roll  of  freeholders 
of  every  county  in  Scotland,  as  last  made 
up,  and  certified  by  the  sherifi^-clerk." 

Lord  Catiiereagh  observed,  that  as  the 
document  now  called  for  was  a  public 
one,  he  had  no  objection  to  the  produc* 
lion  of  it.  He  trusted  that  no  hon.  mem- 
ber would  at  present  enter  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  it  might  lead  to  a  premature  dis- 
cussion, which,  on  a  question  like  the 
present,  had  better  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Hume  could  not  help  suggesting 
to  the  noble  lord,  that  it  might  greatly 
assist  his  ulterior  obiect,  if  a  distinction 
were  made  in  the  roll,  between  those  su- 
jperiedties  which  were  mere  paper  supe- 


I  riorities,  and  those  which  were  connected 
with  the  land  to  which  they  were  attach- 
ed. He  had  himself  seen  a  roll  in  which 
this  distinction  had  been  made.  With 
regard  to  the  Scotch  representation,  he 
would  merely  state,  that  the  number  of 
voters  for  the  thirty  Scotch  counties, 
twenty  years  ago,  amounted  only  to  S,000, 
and  he  conceived  that,  with  the  increase 
which  might  have  taken  place  in  the  in- 
terim, they  did  not  now  amount  to  more 
than  3,600.  Another  circumstance  which 
might  surprise  some  members  was  this 
—that  in  a  county  where  there  were  20 
votes,  18  of  them  belonged  to  superiori- 
ties which  were  perfectly  detached  from 
the  land. 

•  Sir  G.  Clerk  observed,  that  the  scheme 
which  had  been  suggested  by  the  hon. 
member  who  had  spoken  last,  was  not 
practicable,  because  in  the  books  in  which 
the  names  of  the  voters  were  enrolled, 
there  was  nothing  from  which  it  could 
be  determined  whether  the  rent  was  re- 
served or  not.  The  distinction  which  the 
hon.  member  wished  to  draw  could  only 
be  obtained  by  the  examination  of  every 
individual  voter  for  a  county  in  Scotland. 
Mr.  Hume  said,  that  he  had  himself 
seen  a  roll  in  which  that  distinction  had 
been  made. 

^  Mr.  Abercramhy  thought  that  a  ques- 
tion of  greater  importance  to  ScoUand 
could  hardly  be  brought  before  the  House. 
The  distinction  which  his  noble  friend 
had  made,  between  lands  held  beneficially 
and  those  held  by  superiority,  was  well 
founded ;  but  he  thought  the  view  which 
his  hon.  friend  behind  him  had  taken  of 
the  subject  was  not  so  important  as  he 
ima^ned,  because  his  noble  friend  had 
no  intention  of  bringing  forward  any 
motion  for  destroying  existing  rights. 
The  object  of  his  nwAe  friend  was,  an 
extension  of  the  elective  franchise  in 
Scotland ;  and,  when  the  House  had  been 
informed  of  the  actual  number  of  voters 
at  present,  some  measure,  he  trusted, 
would  be  proposed  to  them,  founded  on 
the  extension  of  property  and  the  diffu- 
sion of  wealth.  Some  gentlemen  might 
be  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  change  any  part  of  the  re- 
presentative system  of  the  country,  as 
they  imagined  that  the  representation  of 
England  could  not  be  altered  for  the 
better;  but  he  would  desire  those  per- 
sons, before  they  made  up  their  minds 
on  this  subject,  to  consider  what  was  the 
nature  and  the  extent  of  representatioD 
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in  Scotland.  They  would  find  that  it  was 
ih  every  respect  the  reverse  of  what^  it 
was  in'  England.  In  English  counties 
elections  were  popular,  but  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Scotland  tney  were  purely  aristo- 
cratical.  In  England,  every  man  possess- 
ing a  freehold  of  40f.  in  the  county  had  a 
right  to  vote;  in  Scotland,  a  man  might 
be  a  landed  proprietor  worth  10,00(tf. 
a-year^  and  yet  not  be  qualified  to  vote 
in  the  election  of  a  member,  nor  even  to 
be  himself  elected.  He  therefore  con- 
jured hon.  members  not  to  make  up  their 
minds  on  this  subject  from  what  they 
knew  of  the  English  mode  of  representa* 
tion ;.  for  they  might  approve  of  an  alter- 
ation in  the  representation  of  Scotland, 
and  yet,  with  perfect  consistency,  main- 
tain the  opinion  that  it  would  be  impro- 
per to  make  any  change  in  England. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  in  consequence  of  what  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who 
had  spoken  last,  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  caution  those  who  were  not  intimately 
acc^uainted  with  the  subject  against  de- 
ciding  rashly  that  the  representation  of 
Scotland  must  necessarily  be  defective, 
because  it  differed  from  that  of  England. 
The  two  systems  might  differ  materially, 
and  yet  each  be  well  adapted  to  the  cir* 
cumstanoes  of  the  respective  countries. 

Sir  R.  Fergusson  expressed  his  obliga- 
tion to  his  noble  friend  for  bringing  tor- 
ward  a  subject  so  disgraceful  to  Scotland. 
The  caution  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
not  to  consider  a  general  reform  of  the 
representation  of  England  as  necessarily 
connected  with  an  alteration  of  the  county 
representation  of  Scotland,  was  highly 
proper;  because  the  two  systems  were 
wholly  dissimilar  in  principle  and  in  prac- 
tice. The  other  caution  of  the  right  hon. 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  savoured 
too  much  of  party  principle;  and  he 
hoped  the  House  would  not,  in  the  deci- 
aion  of  such  a  question,  be  actuated  by 
party  views. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

Aldborough  Election— Qualifi- 
cation OF  Mr.  Antrobus.]|  Mr.  Fynes 
atated  to  the  House  the  circumstances 
which  had  given  rise  to  the  petition  which 
he  had  presented  on  Thursday  from  Mr. 
Green,  the  agent  of  Mr.  Antrobus.  Mr. 
Antrobus,  who  had  been  returned  for  the 
borough  of  Aldborough,  was  in  America 
on  pwic  business  at  the  time  of  bis  eleo* 
tiooy  and  had  not  yet  returned    A  peti- 
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tion  had  been  presented  against  hit  re- 
turn on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  quali* 
fied  according  to  the  act  of  parliament ; 
and  as  the  standing  order  of  the  House 
required  that  the  qualification  should  be 
given  in  fifteen  days  after  nodcci  it  was 
evident  that  the  hon.  member  could  not 
in  person  comply  with  this  order.  He 
therefore  moved  that  Mr.  Green  the 
agent  of  Mr.  Antrobus,  be  permitted  to 
swear  to  the  rentaT  of  lands  by  which  Mr. 
Antrobus  made  out  his  qualification  to  sil 
in  parliament. 

Mr.  Denman  did  not  find  that  a  similar 
proceeding  had  ever  taken  place  on  a  for- 
mer occasion,  and  therefore  he  submitted 
to  the  House  whether  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  committee» 
which  should  be  instructed  to  examine 
into  the  practice  of  the  HcAise  in  the  case 
of  members  being  elected  in  their  absence 
from  the  country.  If  such  a  proceeding 
as  the  present  was  not  strictly  examined, 
persons  might  be  fleeted  who  did  not 
possess  the  requisite  qualifications,  or  who 
held  previous  appointments  which  disqua- 
lified them. 

Mr.  Baihnrit  said,  that  since  the  con- 
stitution allowed  absent  persons  to  be 
elected,  it  would  be  hard  to  disqualify 
them  on  account  of  their  absence,  since 
any  person  who  chose  might  insert  in  a 
petition  that  the  penion  so  elected  was 
not  duly  qualified.  He  was  for  the  ori- 
ginal motion. 

Mr.  Tiemey  observed,  that  the  act  of 
parliament  explicitly  declared,  that  no 
person  should  have  a  seat  in  that  House 
who  did  not  possess  certain  qualifications, 
and  who  did  not  swear  to  those  qualifica- 
tions, if  called  on  to  do  so,  at  the  time  of 
his  election.  This  person,  it  seemed,  was 
at  present  in  America ;  and  if  his  absence 
were  to  free  him  from  the  necessity  of 
proving  his  qualification,  a  precedent 
would  be  established  by  which  persons  in 
the  East  Indies  might  be  elected,  who 
might  continue  absent  for  three  years. 
He  observed  that  in  the  return  this  person 
was  designated  as  residing  at  Hyde-Park- 
comer,  and  if  that  address  were  correct, 
it  could  easily  be  ascertained  whether  he 
was  duly  qualified  or  not.  He  would  not 
state  his  opinion  on  the  question  at  present 
—he  only  wished  to  show  that  there  were 
difficulties  on  all  hands.  The  act  clearly 
specified  that  the  qualification  was  to  be 
given  in  within  fifteen  days  after  notioew 
and,  without  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  the  House  could  not  agree  to  the 
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pieaent  motion.  Ic  jippeared,  indeed,  to 
be  merely  a  matter  of  convenience  to  the 
parties ;  and  if  such  a  course  were  sanc- 
tioned by  the  House,  electors  in  future 
ought  get  rid  of  the  act,  and  choose  any 
person  whom  they  pleased  in  any  quarter 
of  the  world* 

Mr.  Courtenatf  said,  that  if  the  peti- 
tioner at  the  time  of  the  election,  had 
CiJled  for  the  production  of  the  qualifica^ 
tioot  the  present  difficulty  would  have 
been  avoided.  [Mr.  Tiemey— *'  He 
could  not ;  Mr.  Antrobus  was  not  pre- 
sent.''] Be  that  as  it  might,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  he  apprehended,  was  in  a 
mistake  when  he  said  the  House  was 
called  on  to  dispense  with  an  act  of  par- 
liament ;  for,  as  far  as  he  recollected,  the 
provisioa  in  question  was  not  contained  in 
an  act,  but  in  a  resolution  of  that  House. 
When  a  petition  was  offered  against  the 
return  of  a  member,  he  was  bound,  within 
fifteen  days,  to  give  in  the  terms  of  his 
qualificatioo,  in  order  that  the  peti- 
tioner might  have  the  best  means  of  op- 
posing him.  Now,  all  that  was  asked 
at  present  was,  not  that  the  qualifications 
ahould  be  withheld,  but  that  the  agent 
lavght  be  allowed  to  give  in  the  terms  of 
it,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the 
nember  himself;  and  b^  that  course  no 
inconvenience  could  arise  either  to  the 
aitting  member  or  to  the  other  parties, 
nor  could  he  see  any  of  those  evil  conse- 
quences which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
apprehended. 

Mr.  Abercrombjjf  thought  that  in  the 
present  case,  bv  adhering  to  the  standing 
orders  of  the  House,  they  would  frustrate 
the  ends  of  justice.  He  wished  that,  in- 
stead of  the  present  motion,  the  hon. 
mover  had  proposed  that  the  petition 
ahould  stand  over  to  the  next  session,  es- 
pedaiiy  as  the  whole  of  the  petitions 
could  not  be  gone  through  in  the  course 
of  the  present.  He  should  vote  for  the 
motion,  but  should  have  preferred  the 
postponine  of  the  petition  altogether. 

^  Sir  «/•  Newport  said,  that  the  act  pre- 
cisely provided  that  the  qualification 
aboiud  be  given  in  within  fifteen  days, 
and  therefore  the  petition  could  not  be 
postponed  without  violating  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  act. 

Mr.  P»  Moore  supported  the  motion, 
and  could  not  conceive  why  the  inquiry 
should  either  be  referred  to  a  committed 
or  postponed  when  they  had  all  the  docu- 
ments before  them. 

Mr.  Cakrqfi  opposed  the  motion.    If  a 
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candidate  was  called  on  for  his  qualification 
at  the  time  of  the  election,  and  it  was  not 
considered  satisfactory,  the  electors  would 
be  warned  that  their  votes  were  in  danger 
of  being  thrown  away.  This  gentleman, 
however  had  avoided  that  dilemma  by 
hU  absence,  and,  therefore,  if  the  House 
granted  the  indulgence  which  was  sought 
by  the  present  motion,  they  would  give 
an  absent  candidate  an  important  advan- 
tage over  a  present  one.  The  House 
should  be  cautious  how  they  trifled  with 
their  standing  orders,  and  suspended 
them,  even  for  one  of  their  own  mem- 
bers. The  proposaal  of  his  learned  friend; 
at  once  to  postpone  the  question,  was 
still  more  dangerous  and  objectionable, 
for  in  the  course  of  that  delay  the  wit* 
ness^  might  die,  and  from  various  causes 
the  inquiry  might  fall  to  the  ground.  By 
a  standing  order  of  the  House  peers  were 
prohibited  from  interfering  with  elections ; 
and  that  prohibition  might  be  dispensed 
with  in  future,  if  such  a  precedent  as  the 
present  would  establish  were  allowed. 

Mr.  Robimon  said,  that  in  the  case 
which  the  hon.  member  had  supposed,  of 
a  candidate's  qualification  not  bemg  satis- 
factory, that  candidate  could  not  be 
elected,  and  therefore  the  evils  appre- 
hended could  not  occur.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman seemed  to  anticipate  that  the  con- 
sequence of  the  House  acceding  to  the 
present  motion  would  be  one  seriously  af- 
fecting the  constitution  of  the  House.  He 
appeared  to  think  that  to  dispense  with 
the  standing  orders  of  the  House  upon  the 
present  occasion,  would  be  to  act  in  abso- 
lute opposition  to  the  reluctance  which 
they  at  other  times  manifested  to  permit 
any  infringement.  Thus  he  haa  in- 
stanced their  determination  not  to  permit 
the  interference  of  any  peer  in  elections ; 
but  here  was  the  difference  of  the  cases— 
that  in  the  latter  instance,  to  dispense 
with  the  standing  orders  of  the  House 
would  be  to  do  so  to  their  own  wrong ; 
but  the  question  before  the  House  at  tlutt 
moment  was,  that  such  dispensation 
should  be  permitted  in  order  to  do  right 
to  another.  He  therefore  thought  that  aa 
good  and  as  solid  grounds  had  been  laid 
for  such  a  deviation  from  forms  as  could 
possibly  be  adduced. 

Mr.  Dtnman  had  one  other  objection 
to  make,  which  he  conceived  to  be  of 
considerable  consequence,  namely,  that  in 
case  Mr»  Antrobus  should  not  come  home 
till  that  time  twelve  months,  it  might  hap- 
pen that  he  would  not  be  bound  by  the 
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attaliilcations  delivered  In.  At  least,  there-* 
rore,  it  ought  to  be  a  subject  of  considen^ 
tion  with  the  House,  before  it  agreed  to 
dispense  with  these  orders. 

The  Chancellor  itf  the  Exchequer  con- 
curred in  the  opinion  that  this  was  a  mat- 
ter requiring  attentive  consideration ;  and 
therefore  in '  order  to  afford  members  an 
opportunity  of  giving  it  every  attention, 
he  should  move  that  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  motion  be  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  P»  Moore  found  many  grounds  for 
supporting  the  objections  which  had  been 
taken  upon  this  occasion.  It  was  almost 
alleged  that  there  was  no  such  person  in 
existence  as  Mr.  Antrobus  [a  laugh]  ; 
there  might  indeed  be  such  an  individual, 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  was  at  least  re- 

auisite,  if  there  were,  that  his  description 
lould  be  exactly  stated. 

Mr.  Abercromby  observed^  upon  what 
had  been  just  remarked  by  an  hon.  mem- 
ber, that  it  was  in  his  power  to  say  there 
was  such  a  person  as  Mr.  Antrobus,  and 
that  he  liad  no  doubt  he  usually  lived  at 
Hyde-Park-comer ;  and  if  he  (Mr.  Aber- 
crombv)  were  obliged  to  describe  that 
individual's  residence,  he  should  say  it  was 
at  that  place;  but  the  fact,  as  it  was 
stated  by  every  person,  was  tliis^  that  Mr. 
Antrobus  was  not  now  at  Hyde-park-cor- 
ner, but  in  America. 

Mr.  Calcrqftf  although  he  supposed 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  per- 
son as  Mr.  Antrobus  really  existed,  main- 
tained that  it  was  clear  he  had  been  des- 
cribed as  resident  in  a  place  where  he  did 
not  reside.  This  was  a  point  of  great 
importance,  and  he  felt  obliged  to  the 
riffht  hon.  gentleman  who  had  proposed  to 
amoum  the  further  consideration  of  the 
dd>ate. 

Mr.  Ftfnes  remarked,  that  the  only  diffi- 
culty which  occurred  to  him  was  this: 
the  term  which  was  limited  by  the  stand- 
ing order  of  the  House  for  the  considera- 
tion of  these  matters  expired  that  day. 
It  might  be  a  question,  therefore,  how 
fiir  suchx  a  circumstance  might  affect  the 
proposition  of  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. 

The  Speaker  said,  it  was  perfectly  true, 
that  this  was  the  last  day  which  according 
to  the  standing  orders,  was  appropriated 
for  these  petititioos,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  House  must  be  quite  aware,  that  it 
was  competent  for  them,  without  substan- 
tially infringing  the  order  of  the  day,  to 
remedy  an   inconvenience   which    they 
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might  have  imposed  upon  pelitionen  by 
their  own  regulations ;  but  he  conceived 
that  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  ad- 
journment of  a  debate  was,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  to  be  considered  as  a  prok»n- 
gation  of  such  debate;  and,  thererore,  if 
the  present  discussion  was  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  the  parties  would  stand  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  situation  as  they  would 
have  done  if  it  had  been  now  got  through. 
The  amendment  was  then  carried  with- 
out opposition.  And  on  the  following  day 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Fynes  was  agreed  to. 

BosTOK  Election.]  Mr.  Couriemay 
begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  singular  case,  and  one  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  much  stronger  than  that 
which  had  just  come  before  them.  At 
the  last  election  for  the  borough  of  Bos- 
ton a  gentleman  of  tlie  name  of  Ellis  had 
been  returned  by  a  considerable  majority. 
The  validity  of  this  election  was  petitioned 
against  by  the  other  candidate,  who  re- 
presented that  Mr.  Ellis  was  ineligible 
under  the  Grenville  act.  The  considera- 
tion of  this  petition  stood  for  the  6th  of 
June,  but  it  was  physically  impossible  for 
Mr.  Ellis,  and  that  without  any  imputa- 
tion of  negliffence  upon  his  part,  to  ap- 
pear by  that  day.  What  be  should,  wish 
would  be,  that  the  House  should  postpone 
the  consideration  to  a  dav,  the  earliest  at 
which  it  might  be  possible  for  Mr.  Ellis  to 
be  heard.  There  was  this  difierence  be- 
tween this  case  and  that  which  had  beea 
just  submitted  to  the  House;  nameJ/^ 
that  Mr.  Ellis  had  no  agent  in  this  coun* 
try  at  all—no  one  to  appear  for  him.  By 
the  6th  of  June,  there  could  be  no  person 

S resent  to  say  who  should  be  nominee  for 
Ir.  Ellis.  It  was  on  these  grounds  that 
he  should  move  to  postpone  the  hearing^ 
of  this  petition  to  some  more  distant  day. 
The  House  were  in  possession  of  the 
grounds  on  which  this  gentleman's  retiim 
was  opposed :  it  was,  that  Mr.  Ellis  was 
supposed  to  have  held  an  office  under  the 
Crown  coming  under  the  description  of 
offices  created  since  the  statute-  of  queen 
Anne»  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
disqualified.  It  was  not  his  intention  to 
dispute  this  position,  for  he  believed  that 
that  office  would  be  held -a  disqualifica^ 
tion;  I  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  far 
from  believing  that  it  was  a  disqualifica- 
tion against  whieh  there  might  ^  not  be 
food  grounds  of  defence*  and  it  was 
nown  that  many  cases  where  such  de-^ 
fence  had  been  pleaded  had  arisen  uodea 
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tliat  acl«  Att  that  he  entreateil,  liovfevett 
w9Bf  tlmt  the  House  would  n6t  now  enter 
into  Ihie  merits  of  the  case.  He  should 
move*  diat  the  House  should  appoint  the 
eomwiittee  for  the  last  day  which  had 
been  fixed  for  sueh  matters  in  the  present 
session,  namely,  the  18th  of  July,  it  was 
Yust  possible  tfasat  Mr.  Ellis  might  return 
»y  that  time. 

Mr.  Tiemeg  said,  that  as  it  had  been 
diougfat  proper  that  the  other  motion 
ahoaid  be  aojoumedy  he  saw  no  reason 
whff  this  should  not  take  the  same  course. 

Mr.  W*  fViUiams  said,  he  had  always 
considered  a  question  of  this  sort  one  of 
the  greatest  constitational*  questions  ever 
entertained  in  that  House.  It  resolved 
kself  into  this— whether  because  Mr.  ElKs 
kad  chosen  to  be  absent  from  England 
for  two  or  three  year?  together,  the  re- 
presentation of  England  was  not,  there- 
fore^  th  ther  mean  time  to  be  filled  up. 
He  should  beg  to  propose  that  this  debate 
be  adjourned  till  to-morrow. 

This  motidn  was  agreed  to. 


irousE  Of  tORDS. 

Friday y  May  26. 

ShiifDAY  NKWBPAPBaa.}  Lord  Ken* 
fjfon  presented  a  petition  from  certaio 
dealers  in  and  venders  of  newspapers, 
against  the  circulation  of  Sunday  papers. 
Uia  lordship  stated  that  it  wa&  in  contem- 
plation to  bring  forward  a  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  publication  of 
newspapers  od  a  Sunday,  such  publication 
not  only  being  iniorical  to  the  interests  of 
religion  and  morality^  but  doctrines  of  a 
danfferous  or  seditious  nature  being  put 
forth  in  manv  of  the  Sunday  newspapers. 

Lord  Hoiland  declared  his  ipt^ntion,  if 
nnj^  such  biM  was  presented,  of  opposing 
ft  in  every  stage  of  its  progress.  He  was 
utterly  at  a-  loss  ta  eonceive  upon  what 
ground  it  wasr  that  the  principles  maintained 
by  some  of  the  Sunday  newspapers  was 
put  forward  as  a  reason  for  preventing 
their*  circulation.  Were  not  the  Sunday 
Mpers  as  amenable,  to  the  laws  as  other 
journals,  if  they  published  any  thing  im- 
proper ;  and  would  it  not,  therefore,  be 
an  odious  attack  upon  the  libertv  of  the 
press  to  prevent  their  circulation  ? 

Earl  Gronenor  referred  to  a  motion 
which  he  had  formerly  brought  forward 
upon  this  si^gect  in  the  House  of  Com- 
tnoDs^  and  which  motion  had  for  its  object 
•to  prevent  the  circulation  of  Sunday 
Aewmpeok      He  at^ted   that  he  still 
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adhered  to  the  opinion  he  then  enter- 
tained, but  he  meant  it  without  anyre« 
ference  whatever  to  the  political  principles 
which  those  papers  advocated. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  thought  it  righfr 
the  House  should  be  aware  that  the  ob- 
ject sought  by  this  petition,  of  preventing* 
persons  being  employed  in  newspapers  on 
a  Sunday,  would  not  be  answered  by  pre^ 
venting  the  circulation  of  Sunday  news« 
papers;  it  applied  rather  to  Monday 
newspapers ;  all  that  was  requisite  for . 
making  up  a  Sunday  newspaper  being 
done  on  the  Saturday,  whilst  a  Monday 
newspaper  necessarily  required  the  em- 
ployment of  the  persons  connected  with* 
It  on  a  Sunday. 

Ordered  to  He  on  the  table. 

FoR'sroii^  Trade  of  the  CotJNTRY.} 
The  Marquis  of  Lansdotone  rose,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  notice  he  had  given,  to" 
move  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into'  the 
means  of  improving  and  extending  the  fo- 
reign trade  of  the  country.  So  much  did 
he  feel  the  importance  and  magnitude  of 
the  subject,  that  he  apprehended  no  sense 
of  duty,  however  great,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  induce  htm  to  undertake 
bringing  it  forward,  had  he  not  enter- 
tained a  well-founded  hope  of  experience- 
ing  every  indulgence  from  the  House. 
Under  the  circumstances,  however,  in* 
which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  propose 
to  their  lordships  the  appointment  of  ar 
committee^  he  did  not  suppose  that  it 
could'  be  necessary  for  him  tO'  say  muchr 
to  justify  himself  for  having  assumed  that 
task*.  He  certainly  felt  most  strongly  tlie 
weight  of  the  undertaking,  and  would 
have  been  dad  to  have  seen  it  in  the  hands 
of  any  laohTe  brd  more  able  to  do  Justice 
to  it.  Undoubtedly  such  a  question  would 
have  been  brought  forward  with  nrach 
more  effect  by  the  members  of  his  ma- 
jesty's  government,  from  the  superior  in- 
formation which  they  of  course  possessed  s 
but  that  course  having  been  declined,  he 
felt  it  an  imperative  duty,  however  in- 
competent to  the  task,  to  call  their  lordl 
ships  attention  to  the  subject,  interesting 
and  important  as  it  was  at  all^  times,  but 
more  especially  so  at  the  present  moment, 
when  the  best  interests  of  the  country 
were  so  materially  involved  in  the .  result. 
Several  years  had  now  passed  away  since 
the  pressure  of  public  distress  engaged  the 
attention  of  every  friend  to*  humanity  and 
the  country.  That  th^  noble  lords  op* 
posite  omitted  to  propose  any  measure  nf 
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unjust  M  that  offavoartag  oiui  iotereit  or 
one  body  of  the  8late»  al  the  eapeaar 
of  any  other,  tuch  a  proyect  woiud  be 
imponiUe.  So  ioteparaUy  connected 
were  the  interests  of  society,  so  paifer^ 
fully  did  the  laws  which  Providenee  had 
imposed  en  those  interests  operate*  iwr 
in  regubtifig  the  wants  they  also  vegu^ 
lated  the  actions  of  men — that  any  pet* 
tiality  of  this  land  was  impractieahle. 
Whenever  itshonld  be  attempted  to  rsise 
up  a  barrier  for  an^  particiilar  hitcrsal, 
it  would  soon  be  found  that  its  efeos 
would  be  destroyed  by  the  operation  of 
the  general  interests  of  the  ceaMBoaity;* 
Such  a  proceeding  could  only  tend  to 
bring  on  the  body  whom  it  was  wisibsdi 
to  fsToor  increased  humiUatien  and  dis- 
trust. The  experiettce  of  the  lasl  Um 
vears  could  not  be  thrown  anray  am  theiv 
lordships,  and  he  trusted  it  woold  aei 
on  the  country.  In  the  year  1815,  tlwy 
had  seen  the  distress  of  the  agricultural 
body  visited  on  the  other  hniertats  of 
the  community.  They  had  afterwarda 
found  the  distress  of  the  manufiicturing 
interest  visited  on  the  gsowers  of  com 
and  the  raisers  of  every  kind  of  agri- 
cultural producOt  From  these  alternate 
visitations  who  could  iaM  to  sec  that 
the  order  of  nature  bad  liaftDad  to* 
getfaer  all  the  mterests  of  mon  in  eoeisty* 
and  that  it  was  nothing  lesa  timm  the 
height  of  fdHj  and  mamess  to  aftteeips 


reKef,  was  not,  therefore,  sufficient  to  ex- 
cose  their  lordships  from  attempting  to 
iaqqhe  into  the  state  of  the  evU,  and  to 
look  for  a  remedy.  Those  threatening 
doods  which  some  years  ago  began  to 
darken  the  hortson  had  gradually  in- 
creased, and  now  wore  a  more  dense, 
awfid,  and  ominous  aspect  than  ever.'  It 
was  then  impossible  that  their  lordships 
eoold  be  ^tified  in  longer  abstainmg 
from  investigating  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
tress under  whidi  the  country  soflTered. 
He  felt  it  incumbent  on  htm,  seeing  that 
no  other  person  felt  disposed  to  take  up 
the  subject,  to  propose  an  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  coon- 
try  ;  at  the  same  time,  in  proposing  that 
limited  inquiry,  he  was  far  from  wishing 
to  throw  any  impediment  in  the  way  of 
any  noble  lord  who  micht  be  dispeaed  to 
institute  an  investigation  into  any  other 
branch  of  the  pnblie  distress.  Still  less 
did  be  mean  to'  cheeh  any  incUnation  to 
inquire  into  the  eapense  of  public  esta- 
blishsaento,  or  to  urge  that  economy  which 
was  so  aeeessasy  to  the  welfitfe  of  the 
country*  But  the  latter  were  among  the 
daBy  dntica  of  their  lordships,  whtle  the 
pfoposisien  be  bad  to  make  relatsd  to  a 
aobieot  whiek  bsa  frequently  called  lor 
Asv  immediate  attention.  He  meant  to 
cenfine  the  proposition  he  had  to  make 
te  the  appcmtmeot  of  a  coannittee  on  the 
tmmgm  trade  of  the  country.  He  had 
cheaen  tbiaeoene,  because  he  was  oofr- 
vineed  that  any  more  extensive  inquiry 
would  only  open  an  arena,  into  which 
every  chfvMroas  political  ecoeoeiist  would 
hasten  te  take  his  stand;  into  which  every 
tlieory  wedd  be  introduced,  and  where 
every  opposing  interest  would  find  an 
opportunity  of  eombat.^  in  any  commit- 
tee of  general  inqeiry,  useful  discussion 
weidd  be  irapracticabie,  endless  centeals 
woald  arise,  and  inquiries  would  be  pniF^ 
sued  without  leading  to  any  result.  But, 
in  limitii^  the  proposid  of  investigaftion 
te  one  single  but  important  object,  he 
begged  it  mi^^t  not  be  concluded  that  he 
had  it  in  view  to  protect  or  preosote  the 
interesv  of  any  particular  bedy  in  the 
coanttr  ia  prefereace  te  others.  He  eer- 
tamly  had  no  such  mtention,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  hsd  limited  his  proposition  to  a 
aahject  which  he  conceived  intimate^ 
comie^ed  with  Ae  interest  of  ^e  whole 
country.  B<^  whsAever  coasse  their  lord> 
ships  might  detensine  te  pursue,  whether 
that  of  a  Hmited  oc  ft  general  inquiry,  if 
ever  diejrwere  te  entertain  a  design  so 


te  prop  np  any  one  chn  at  the  expense 
of  aiiother  i    It  wocdd  uitinately  appear 


that  any  class  of  persons  whom  it 
attempted  exclusively  to  benefit  woald 
find  the  isjnry  which  was  thus  daee  Ur 
ether  dassaa  recoil  with  so  ankh  force 
upon  themeehres,  that  they  weold  be 
^iad  to  give  up  their  exdeaive  prv 
m  order  te  derive  a  greater  advaatage 
from  admitting  their  figlbsr^citieens  tw 

Crtidpate  in  the  beeeltes  to  which  they 
d  before  exclusively  laid  claun.  Is  wae 
not,  therefore,  for  the  benefit  of  ny  one 
dass  of  penons  exclusively,  that  lus  mo« 
tion  pointed,  but  to  discover  tbe  means 
of  benefitting  all  by  a  wise  and  jediciotts 
direction  of  tbe  resources  of  Ac  cooatry 
in  the  cfaaanels  of  eommercial  activity 
and  enterprise.  He  had  fsrmeriy  given  his 
opinion  en  the  covn-laee,.  and  weeU  naC 
now  go  into  an  ineuiry  winch  he  the^ht 
already  disposed  o&—nanelyr  whether  the 
agriculturnl  iaterest  was  snfteicntiy  prf>> 
tected.  He  conU  not,,  however,,  hai^ 
observing,  that  in  looking  at  the  j 
tions  on  the  tahle^  the  opmio»  that 
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caMtrj  ought  to  be  rendered  indepen- 
^aot  of  foreign  corn  seemed  to  be  adopted 
4m  Mine  of  tSem.    The  petitionen  wished 
tot  prteet  which  wonla  give  them   the 
odhrentage  they  possessed  in  time  of  war, 
bnt  they  ou^t  to  consider  that  the  effect 
4»f  the  eontiDSMd  operation  of  high  prices 
snnsl  be  to  leave  no  country   open  for 
export.    What  then  would  be  the  result 
4»f  sodden  depression  ?    If  an  extraordina- 
rily abundant  harvest  produced  low  prices, 
die  fiwuier  woold  be  ruined,  and  the  menu- 
Actnivr  woidd  participate  in  his  distress. 
.The  lesson  of  experience  on  this  subject 
eronid  net  be  forgotten  by  their  lord- 
eUpa.    In  oonsidering  a  part  they  would 
lode  to  the  wtMiloi  rad  would  not  dlow 
thennohres  to  be  seduced  by  views  of 
ipartid  interests  from  devoting  their  at- 
aentien  to  the  effect  of  any  measure 
srhidi  might  be  proposed  operative  on 
-the  general  psospenty  of  the  whole  coun- 
«ry.    There  were  some  speculative  per- 
aonsy  who  thottght  that  this  country  would 
km  more  prosperous  were  it  independent 
4ji  manofactiiresy  and  that   it  would  be 
4lesirable  to  establish  its  interest  solely 
4m  the  basis  of  agriculture.    Without  en- 
tering into  the  discussion  of  the  question 
•of  tM  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  ma- 
iwlact«res,  it  was  sufficient  to  recollect 
that  this  was  a  subject  on  which  the 
^country  had  no  longer  a  choice*    Com- 
sneroe  and  manufactures  had   made  the 
•Goontry   wltat  ft  was,  and  bv  them  it 
OBOBt  be  maintained  in  the  rank  to  whidi 
at  had  been  raised.    No  axiom  was  more 
arae  than  this— that  it  was  by  growing 
wbsa  the  territory  of  a  country  could 
|row  most  cheaply,  and  by  receiving 
Mm  other  conntries  what  it  could  not 
prodvoe  except  at  too  great  an  expense, 
diat  the  greatest  degree  of  happiness  vras 
to  be  commnnicated  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent of  population.    No  roan  could  anti- 
-cipate  the  loss  of  foreign  conomerce  with- 
oiit  sa  the  same  time  contemplating  such 
n  preasnre  on  a  large  portion  of  the  po- 
jpoiation  of  the  country  as  must  ineviia- 
oly  produce  the  most  deplorable  distress. 
Whatever  speculative  opinion  therefore 
wiight  be  entertained   upon  this  point, 
it  was  xtteriy  impossible  for  us  now  to 
go  back  and  say  we  would  sacrifice  onr 
cooMneroe  and  our  manufactures  to  our 
ngrioulture;  for  were  it  possible  to  sup- 
pose that  we  could  resort  to  Hie  onspeax- 
sMe  Miomanity  of  sacrificing  2fi00fi00 
'Of  poMle  out  of  12,000,000  for  the  sake 
«f  such  a  theory,  no  h«nan  tongue  could 
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describe,  nor  could  any  human  mind  con* 
ceive  the  distress,  the  privations,  and  the 
miseries  that  such  a  sscrifice  would  bring 
even  upon  the  remaining  10,000,000. — 
Whatever  inquiry  therefore  was  instituted^ 
whatever  measure  might  be  adopted,  their 
lordships  must  proceed  upon  the  principle 
of  protecting  all  those  interests  which  bad 
made  the  country  a  grest  agricultural, 
commercial,  and  manufscturing  nation. 
No  one  interest  could  be  separated  from 
the  rest;  for  all  the  various  classes  of  die 
community  depended  on  each  other ;  and 
it  might  be  said  of  each,  as  the  poet  had 
finely  said  of  man  in  society-- 

'*  He,  like  the  generous  vine,  supported  lives; 
**  The  strength  he  gains  is  from  th'  embrace 
he  gives.'' 

It  was  maintained,  with  regard  to  the 
commercial  world,  that  the  sooner  trade 
rested  on  a  level  tlie  better ;  but  then,  no 
small  caution  was  required  in  order  to  ar^ 
rive  at  this.  Their  lordships  most  not 
proceed  rashly;  the  investigation  into 
which  he  trusted  they  would  enter  re- 
quired the  greatest  deliberation,  for  there 
were  many  difficulties  to  be  overcome. 
He  remembered  to  have  heard  an  anec- 
dote relative  to  a  conversation  between 
Dr.  Adam  Smith,  and  Mr.  Burke,  which 
was  very  applicable  to  the  present  sub- 
ject. They  happened  to  meet  about  the 
period  when  the  judges  had  given  a  deci- 
sion against  forestalling,  and  Dr.  Smith 
was  expressing  his  indignation  that  the  le- 
gislature had  not  immediately  counteract- 
ed so  baneful  a  decision  by  legalizing  fore- 
stalling. Mr.  Burke  reflied,  •*  You,  Dr. 
Smith,  from  your  professor's  chair*  may 
send  forth  theories  upon  freedom  of  com- 
merce as  if  you  were  lecturing  upon  pure 
mathematics ;  but  legislators  must  proceed 
by  slow  degrees,  impeded  as  they  are  in 
their  course  by  the  friction  of  interest  and 
the  friction  of  prejudice. '  He  knew  their 
lordships  would  have  much  of  prejudice 
to  contend  with  in  the  course  of  their  in- 
quiry, and  many  interests  to  conskier  in 
connexion  with  the  question  of  foreign 
commerce.  He  thought  it  therefore  ne- 
cessary to  call  their  attention  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  generd  distress  which  formed 
the  ground  for  their  investigation.  Al- 
though he  would  not  now  enter  into  the 
discussion  of  the  causes  of  that  embar- 
rassment and  distress  which  extended 
more  or  less  through  every  country  in  the 
globe.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  either,  as 
jBome  contended,  through  the  ambition  of 
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one  mdividual,  or  at  others  said,  through 
the  errors  of  governmeDtSy  or  through  a 
tide  and  current  in  -the  affairs  of  mankind, 
or  perhaps  witlji  more  probability,  through 
a  combination  of  parts  of  all  these  causes, 
long  wars  bad  been  carried  on,  and  na- 
tions had  expended  a  considerabb  portion 
of  their /;apital9  instead  of  limiting  their 
expenditure  to  their  income.  An  artifi- 
cial system  had  jthus  bees  establisbedt  and 
the  consequence  of  this  state  of  things 
W$Bt  that  a  numeroQs  population  had  been 
called  into  existence  by  tlie  great  demand 
for  labour.  It  waf»  however  impossible 
that  this  expepditure  could  continue,  but 
the  population  remained  when  the  expen- 
diture diminished;  and  this  unemployed 
and  unproductive  population,  or  in  other 
words,  the  ouantity  of  labour  beyond 
the  demand  tor  it,  was  the  great  cauise  of 
the  existing  distress.  Those  countries 
which,  like  Great  Britain,  from  iheir  finan- 
cial system  and  their  geographical  aitua- 
.tion,  were  enabled  to  expend  most  of  their 
.capital,  and  for  a  time  to  give  encourage- 
nient  to  the  greatest  quantities  of  produc* 
tive  labour,  had  mortgaged  their  reve- 
nues, and  were  in  a  situation  to  feel  the 
general  distress  in  a  greater  degree  than 
.poorer  countries,  which  could  not  spend 
.their  capital.  Such  had  been  the  effect 
produced  by  the  great  expenditure  their 
Jordshins  had  witnessed.  This  he  took 
to  be  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  it 
contained  an  answer  to  a  questio;i  put  to 
their  lordships  by  the  petitioners  of  Bir- 
mingham, why,  when  there  was  so  much 
plenty  in  the  land,  so  much  distress  was 
felt  ?  The  circumstances  which  he  had 
mentioned  must  be  kept  in  view  when 
their  lordships*  attention  was  to  be  direct- 
ed to  find  a  remedy  for  the  di&tresa. which 
he  had  described.  The  most  obvious  re- 
medy was,  to  create  a  demand  for  our  la- 
bour and  our  manufactures,  and  the  roost 
obvious  mode  of  creating  that  demand 
.was,  to  eucourage  and  to  extend  our  fo- 
reign trade  by  removing  some  of  those 
restrictions  by  which  it  was  shackled.  In 
looking  towards  such  a  relaxation,  two 
things  ought  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  their  lordships :  first  the  necessity 
of  raising  a  large  revenue  to  meet  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  state,  and  secondly,  the 
justice  and  expediency  of  consulting  those 
interests  which  were  vested  in  our  existing 
trade,  on  the  faith  of  tlie  continuance  of 
the  xegulations  under  which  it  was  now 
carried  on..  But  although  those  consider- 
ations were  not  to  be  lost  sight  of ^ they 


ought  not  to  preveol  changea  whicb 
higher  interests  and  a  wiser  poliqr  jde- 
manded.  \A'ith  the  neceasity  of  attamiU 
ing  to  them,  their  lordshipa  ought  to  re- 
collect that  the  policy  which  they  involved 
was  a  departure  from  that  which  was 
dicti^ted  by  the  soandeat  priniBiples  of 

golkical  economy,  and  therefore  ougbt  to 
e  limited  to  what  the  strict  nature  of  the 
case  required.  They  ought,  in  short,  to 
recoUect  that  liberty  of  trade  should  bt 
the  rule,  and  restraint  only  the  exception. 
On  this  principle  he  would  arrange  the 
different  points  which  he  meant  to  touch* 
and  recommend  the  relaxations  which  k 
was  his  object  to  propose.  The  first  potnC 
to  which  he  should  allude  was  not,  per* 
baps,  of  aay  great  practical  importance— 
or  one  from  the  alteration  of  which  wof 
great  expectation  of  relief  could  be  fturly 
derived :  it  was  the  system  of  prohibitioa 
as  it  existed  at  present.  Without  enter- 
ing into  ita  operation  on  particular 
branches  of  trade,  or  specifyiog  par- 
ticular articles,  he  would  venture  to  say 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  prohibitory 
duties,  as  such ;  for  that  it  was  evident 
that  where  a  .manufact^re  ^oujd  not  be 
carried  on,  or  a  productioo  raised,  hut 
under  the  protection  of  a  prohibitory 
duty,  that  manufacture  or  that  produce 
could  not  be  brought  to  market  hot  at  a 
loss.  In  his  /opinion  the  name  of  atriot 
prohibition  might  therefore  in  conuneroe 
be  got  rid  of  altogether,  but  he  did  not 
see  the  same  objection  to  protecting 
duties,  which,  while  tbeyadmtited  oi  the 
introduction  of  commoaities  from  abroad 
similar  to  those  which  we  ourselves  OMDa- 
factured,  placed  them  so  much  on  a  level 
as  to  allow  axompetition  between  them* 
The  next  point  to  which  he  would  advert 
was  one  of  more  practical  and  immediate 
importance,  as  it  afiected  a  principle  on 
which  the  government  of  this  country 
had  long  been  carried  on,  and  in  the  ob- 
servance of  which  it  had  attained  its  prer- 
sent  power  and  greatness— he  meant  the 

Erinciple  of  the  navigation-lai^s.  The  re* 
ixation  which  he  would  propose  in  those 
laws  was  not  of  a  nature,  nor  to  an  extent 
which  ouglu  to  excite  any  jealousy  in 
those  who  looked  to  th^m  as  one  oi  the 
sources  of  our  national  security,  nor  in- 
deed did  he  understand  that  the  anticipa- 
tion of  it  excited  any  alarm  in  the  alup- 
owners  an.d  others,  whose  interests  were 
considered  as  so  intimately  connected 
with  theii"  strict  ^maioteniMice.  All  the 
relaxation  he  woidd  augge^t  would  be  to 
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Maw  produce  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to 
•be  inporled  iato  this  country  without 
makiog  it  necesnry  that  it  sliould  be  so 
imported  exclusively  in  English-built 
ships,  or  ia  ships  belengiog  to  the  nation 
avhenee  the  produce  came.  At  present  a 
▼essel  which  had  taken  part  of  its  cargo 
In  a  French  port  and  which  iifterwtfrds 
liad  proceeded  to  a  Fiaaders  port 
#or  the  reiiiaioder,  could  not  enter  a 
British  port.  All  that  he  would  propose 
would  be  to  allow  such  a  .vessel  to  make 

food  its  assortment  in  diffierent  ports  in 
lorope,  and  still  to  have  the  right  of 
«ntenog  this  country.  He  would  make 
4»ne  exception  to  tlus  relaxation  of  the 
navigation4aws<— he  would  not  allow  the 
importation  of  colonial  produce  in  this 
nanner  as  that  might  deprive  the  shipping 
interest  of  this  countrjr  of  a  very  valuable 
portion  of  their  trade.  The  third  point  to 
which  he  would  advert  was  one  of  no  in- 
coosid^able  importance  in  itsdf,  and  of 
jitiU greater  consequence  from  the  princi- 
ple finhiob  it  involved— <iie  meant  an  entire 
freedom  of  the  transit  trade.  Such  a 
change  would  tend  to  encourage  the  ware- 
hoosmg  system,  aud  would  thus  promote 
die  desirable  object  of  rendenng  our 
ports  the  dep6t  of  other  foreign  nations. 
Whatever  iMTougbt  the  foreign  merchant 
to  this  country,  and  made  it  a  gene- 
ral roart--««  d6p6t  for  the  merchandise  of 
the  worldt  which  might  be  done  consistent- 
ly with  the  levying  of  a  small  duty,  was 
valuable  to  our  trade,  and  enriched  the 
industrious jpopulatioii  of  our  ports.  Such 
Ireedom  of  transit  allowed  of  tbe  assort- 
ment in  our  ports  of  cargoes  for  foreign 
markets,  and  thus  extended  our  trade  in 
general.  He  was  aware  ihet  the  abolition 
of  the  transit  duties  was  formerly  opposed 
hy  chose  who  wished  to  protect  the  linen 
Iradeof  Ireland,  and  he  willingly  allowed 
that  that  trade  deserved  peculiar  protec- 
tion. A  duty  of  15  per  cent,  on  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  linens  was,  during 
the  war,  thought  necessary  to  protect  the 
linen  manufactures  of  Ireland.  No  injury 
r^ulted  from  that  arrangement  while  we 
engrossed  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
while  no  vessel  could  sail  without  a  Bri- 
tish convoy,  and  while  we  could  force  our 
cam  cpmrnodities  into  foreign  markets  in 
preference  to  others,  for  which  there  was 
a  greater  demand ;  but  now  the  case  was 
altered,  and  many,  he  understood  that 
many  even  of  those  who  were  interested 
io  tlie  linen  manufacture  of  Ireland  had  al- 
tered their  former  opinions  on  the  sub- 


ject, and  now  thought  a  relaxation  of  the 
transit  duty  advisable.  Indeed  it  could 
not  be  forgotten  that  this  manufacture 
had  6ourisbed  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
ever  before  it  was  protected  by  any  duty  ; 
but  whatever  was  the  policy  of  imposing 
that  duty  or  continuing  it  during  the  war, 
the  same  reasons  would  not  now  justify  its 
continuance^  If  we  refused  to  admit 
German  linen  without  the  payment  of  a 
transit  duty,  the  foreigner  would  rather  go 
to  Germany  for  the  article ;  he  would 
then  either  pay  the  duty  which  we  im« 
posed,  or  take  a  less  valuable  article  as 
a  substitute  ;  and  as  linen  might  be  a  nef> 
cessary  article  in  the  assortment  of  his 
cargo,  this  duty  would  drive  him  away 
altogether,  even  when  desirous  of  ob- 
taining other  articles  which  our  soil  or  in- 
dustry could  supply.  He  would  readily 
admit  that  the  linen  manufacture  of  Ire- 
land was  entitled  to  every  species  of  en* 
couragemeiit  and  protection ;  but  he 
thought  it  was  a  subject  upon  which 
inquiry  ought  to  take  place,  before  that 
argument  was  permitted  to  operate  against 
the  general  advantage.  He  now  ciame  to 
a  fourth  point,  which  involved  important 
interests,  and  on  which  he  was  aware 
that  a  difference  of  opinion  existed«-he 
meant  the  state  of  the  trade  with  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  the  duties  \m<^ 
posed  on  the  importation  of  timber  from 
that  quarter.  But  first  of  all,  before  he 
touched  on  the  policy  of  such  duties,  and 
the  grounds  on  which  their  continuance 
was  defended,  he  must  recall  to  the  re- 
collection of  their  lordships  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  originated.  These 
high  duties,  then,  were  not  imposed  as 
a  part  of  our  permanent  colonial  system, 
nor  were  they  imposed  for  the  express 
advantage  of  the  ship-owners,  who  now 
maintained  that  they  had  such  an  interest 
in  their  continuance.  Neither  was  any 
pledge  given  or  hopes  held  out  to  the 
ship-owners  at  the  time  that  the  duties 
were  imposed,  that  they  were  to  be  main- 
tained for  their  benefit.  On  the.  contrary, 
they  were  told  in  distinct  terms  that  the 
measure  was  expressly  of  a  temporary  na- 
ture, which  must  cease  at  no  distant  pe- 
riod ;  and  that  it  must  necessarily  be 
brought  under  review  in  March  next. 
The  interests  now  vested  in  the  timber- 
trade  to  our  North  American  colonies  grew 
out  of  what  was  considered  as  a  temporary 
arrangement,  and  had  of  course  no  se*> 
curity  against  a  change  which  the  general 
interests  of  the  nation  anight  require.    U 
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was  easily  to  be  conceited  that  the  part  of 
the  ihipping  interest  «rhich  was  concerned 
in  the  importatioa  of  timber  from  Canada, 
did  feel,  and  was  justified  in  feeling,  a 
strong  rductance  to  the  removal  of  a 
tax,  which,  hj  allowing  the  country  to 
obtain  timber  nearer  home,  would  throw 
nany  Tessels  belonging  to  that  respecta- 
ble body  oat  of  employment.  For  that 
i€spectable  body  he  wished  to  spesk  with 
beoomiag  esteem  and  recard,  and  would 
say,  that  whatever  predilection  he  might 
have  for  the  general  princifde  or  freedom 
of  trade,  and  in  the  employment  of  capi- 
€*!,  he  would  admit  that  in  some  instances 
it  might  be  necessary  lo  depart  from  it. 
Ml  order  to  iavwir  the  principle  of  naviga- 
tioQ  with  British  vessels ;  and  therefore 
that  he  would  not  allow  his  partiality  to 
IcMid  him  so  far  as  to  neglect  the  advan* 
cage  and  seeurirf  which  we  derived  from 
even  an  expensive  navigation  of  British 
▼essels*  Bat  it  was  one  thing  to  agree  to 
the  justness  of  a  principle  properly  re* 
atricted,  and  unotber  to  admit  its  un- 
limited operatioa ;  and  nothing,  it  must 
be  allowed,  could  be  more  detrimental  to 
commerce  than  the  imposmg  of  a  heavy 
ihtty  on  one  of  the  most  important  raw 
snalerials  that  could  be  introduced  into 
this  country.'  And  what  was  the  reason* 
iog  of  tbe  ship-owners  in  their  petition 
agriost  an  abolition  of  this  duty  ?  He 
ahould  be  sorry  to  misrepresent  their  ar- 
guments, and  would  therefore  read  the 
statement  from  their  own  petition.  They 
represented  that,  from  the  length  and  dim- 
•cultv  of  the  Toyage  to  North  America, 
the  larger  part  of  the  value  of  the  timber, 
thence  imported  consisted  of  freight ;  that 
the  American  timber,  being  of  an  inferior 
quality  to  that  from  the  Baltic  required  a 
protecting  doty  ;  and  that  the  mere  cir- 
cumsunce  of  the  proximity  of  the  north- 
>em  ports  of  Europe,  by  enabling  ships  to 
repeat  their  voyages  frequently  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  would  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  British  vessels  employed  in  the 
tiinber-trade  to  one*>third.  What  they 
said  therefore  was  equivalent  to  this  :— 
that  whereas  it  was  expedient  that  they 
ahould  be  employed — and  whereas  they 
could  not  be  so  employed  if  they  procured 
timber  where  it  was  cheapest  and  best— - 
they  therefore  should  import  it  of  tbe 
worst  quality,  and  from  the  greatest 
"distance.  This  was  the  proposition  the 
aUpping  interest  propounded  when  tlie 
question  waswheUierwe  should  iomort 
our  timber  from  our  own  colonies  or(rom 
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the  Baltic.  And  let  their  lordships  const- 
der  what  the  article  was  thai  was  tiius  to 
be  raised  in  price,  whiieitwas  deteriotated 
in  quality.  It  was  not  an  article  of  luxury, 
the  price  of  which  was  of  no  importance. 
It  was  the  raw  material  of  our  houses,  of 
our  bridges,  of  our  canals,  aay  of  our  ship- 
ping itself.  So  inoonsistant  were  the  peti- 
tioners, that  they  asked  parliament  to  con- 
tinue dutiea  which  increased  the  expense 
of  their  own  trade.  A  great  part  of  the 
capital  which  they  had  vested  in  their  bu- 
siness, and  of  the  expense  which  they  in- 
curred, was  rendered  necessary  bj  the 
high  price  of  the  article  which  they  thus 
wished  to  increase  by  heavy  duties.  Bus 
let  the  House  observe  to  what  oonsetjueaeea 
the  principle  laid  down  by  tlie  petitioneva 
would  go,  if  carried  to  iu  extreme  leagth» 
and  applied  to  other  branches  of  trade. 
Suppose  it  was  stated  by  another  dasa  of 
persons  that  cotton  was  grown  in  the  East 
indies,  that  they  were^ur  own  colonies, 
and  that  the  voyage  was  three  times  as 
long  as  to  the  West  Indies,  or  to  any 
other  part  of  the  world  from  which  we 
might  obtain  a  supply ;  he  did  not  see  on 
what  grounds  those  could  resist  such  a 
statement  who  argued  that  we  ought  to 
import  oar  timber  from  Canada  rather 
than  from  Norway.  The  voyage  would 
have  the  advantage  of  being  thrice  as 
long,  and  the  article  might  be  tripled  to 
price.  Their  lordships  would  find  it  assert- 
ed in  the  petition  from  Newcastle,  that  if 
the  shipowners  had  the  whole  of  tbe  carry- 
ing trade  from  the  Baltic  it  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  employ  one  half  of  the  ship- 
ping now  engaged  in  the  trade  with  Cana- 
da. This  was  another  singular  mode  of 
reasoning.  If  a  person  were  to  make 
an  offiMT  to  carry  all  «the  mails  of  this 
country,  using  twice  tbe  number  of 
horses  that  were  at  present  used,  would 
that  be  considered  as  a  recommendation 
of  the  new  proposal  ?  if  their  tordftiips 
did  not  lose  sight  of  all  principle,  and 
allow  that  particular  interests  ought  atone 
to  be  consulted,  they  roust  see  that  the 
general  good  would  be  better  consulted 
by  the  employment  of  our  shipping  In  a 
general  extension  of  our  trade  than  in  ad- 
ding unnecessary  expenses  to  one  branch 
of  it.  The  shfp-owners  could  nut  cer- 
tainly, in  the  event  of  an  abolition  of  the 
duties,  have  employment  for  their  ves- 
sels to  the  same  extent ;  but  as  the 
imports  from  Russia  and  Prussia  weold 
increase,  and  as  they  would  have  meax\y 
the  whole  of  that  trade,  the  Mliag  off 
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night  Dot  be  so  great  as  diey  anticipated. 
«- And  with  regard  to  the  arguaaeni  em* 
ployed  by  them  against  renewing  our  in- 
tercourse with  the  north  o  f  Europe ;  namely, 
that  those  who  supplied  us  with  timber 
from  that  Quarter  would  not  receive  Bri« 
iish  maontactares  in  return,  it  appeared 
to  him  futile  and  ungrounded.  If  they 
didnot  send  direct  for  our  manufactures 
at  home,  they  would  send  for  them  to 
Leipsic  siod  other  fairs  of  Germany.  Were 
Bot  the  Bussiaa  and  Polish  merchants 
purchasers  there  to  a  great  amount  f  Bot 
he  would  never  admit  the  principle,  tliata 
trade  was  not  pro6table,  because  we  were 
obliged  to  carrj  it  on  with  the  precious 
metals,  or  that  we  ought  to  renounce  it 
because  our  mana&ctures  were  not  re* 
ceived  by  the  foreign  nation  in  return  for 
its  produce.  Whatever  we  received  must 
be  paid  for  in  the  produce  oF  our  land 
and  labour,  directly  or  circuitously ;  and 
he  was  glad  to  have  the  noble  earl's 
Biarked  concurrence  in  this  principle. 
We  had  been  long  in  the  habit  of  sending 
out  the  precious  metab  to  the  East 
Indies ;  bot  we  purchased  the  gold  and 
silver  thus  exported  whb  our  roanufiic- 
tares  sent  to  America.  Bat  the  peti- 
tioners overlooked  two  poiots— the  in- 
crease of  the  trade  itself  by  the  importa- 
tion of  cheaper  and  better  materials,  and 
the  increase  of  the  shipping  consequent 
upon  that.  They  had  overlooked  the 
mctf  that  if  the  raw  material  was  better 
and  cheaper,  the  shipping  itself  would 
be  improved,  and,  in  all  probability, 
more  employed  in  the  North  of  Europe. 
The  w^ole  subject  would,  however,  be 
investigated  by  tlie  committee,  who 
would  consider  how  much  of  the  duty 
might  be  taken  off  the  timber  from  the 
North,  and  what  regulations  might  be 
adopted  to  reserve  %o  Canada  the  supply 
of  masts,  for  which  its  timber  was  pe* 
cnh'arly  fitted.  It  deserved  serious  con- 
sideration how  much  more  we  paid  for 
the  timber  from  Canada  than  we  should 
pay  for  that  from  the  North  of  Europe. 
If  the  accounts  be  had  received  of  the 
expense  of  importiog  from  Canda  were 
correct,  there  was  on  increase  of  80  per 
cent  on  the  article,  as  compared  with 
the  Baltic  trade,  accruing  from  the 
charges  of  freight  and  Uie  original 
purchase.  The  additional  sum  imposed 
oo  cilia  country  by  the  duty,  according 
to  the  average  ai  imports,  amounted  to 
BO  less  than  500,0001.  >  and  on  the  port 
uf  London  alone,  in  the  course  of  the 
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hut  three  years,  to  100,000/.  He  worid 
now  advert  to  another  subject  of  great 
importance — the  state  of  our  trade  with 
France,  and  particularly  in  the  article 
of  wine.  Their  lordships  must  know 
that  a  duty  of  14*3/.  ISs.  was  imposed 
upon  the  tun  of  French  wine,  wliile  onlj 
95^  was  imposed  upon  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  wines.  There  had  been  a 
felling  off  in  the  duty  in  the  Imt  year  of 
220,(X)0/.  Some  specific  arrangement 
might,  he  thought,  be  made  with  the 
French  government  upon  this  subject,  to 
the  advantage  of  our  own  manufactures* 
Whatever  objection  the  French  govern- 
ment might  have  to  the  adopticm  ^*a  ge- 
neral commercial  treaty  with  this  cooatry, 
it  could  not  be  so  indifferent  to  the  in- 
terests of  its  subiects,  as  to  refuse  no  an 
equivalent  for  admitting  their  wines  on 
the  same  terms  with  tliose  of  Spain  and 
PortugsL  But  even  if  no  such  arrange- 
ment could  be  obtained,  even  though  the 
French  government  were  not  disposed  al 
first  to  enter  into  any  specific  treaty,  the 
people  would  find  tneir  advantage  in  the 
mtercourse ;  and  although  we  might  be 
obliged,  in  the  first  place,  to  pay  in  bullion, 
our  manufactures  would  go  abroad  to 
other  c6untries,  to  purchase  that  buUioii. 
For  a  long  course  of  time  we  had  been 
exporting  bullion  to  the  East  Indies,  and 
we  exported  manufactures  to  Annerica  fbv 
the  purpose  of  procuring  it.  He  would 
repeat  his  coavictidh,  that  the  French  go- 
vernment could  not  be  so  indiferent  to 
the  interests  of  its  subjects,  as  to  refese 
entering  into  a  reciprocal  arrangement 
upon  this  point,  bot  even  if  it  did,  France, 
and  not  England,  would  become  the 
sufferer.  The  consent  of  Portugal  to  anv 
beneficial  arrangement  of  this  kind  with 
France  would  not  necessarily  be  required^ 
as  if  we  did  not  enforce  our  claim  to  send 
Portugal  our  woollens,  they  had  no  right 
to  demand  of  us  to  take  their  wines.  This, 
however,  might  be  settled  by  a  short' 
negotiation.  What  he  had  said  with 
regard  to  the  wines  of  France  would 
apply  likewise  to  its  silks.  He  was 
aware  that  there  was  a  poor  and  in- 
dustrious body  of  manufacturers,  whose 
interests  must  suffer  by  such  an  arrange- 
ment, and  therefore  he  felt  that  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  parliament  to  provide  for 
the  present  generation  by  a  large  parlia* 
mentary  grant.  It  was  conformaUe  with 
every  sound  principle  of  justice  to  do  so, 
when  the  interests  of  a  particular  class 
were  sacrificed  to  the  good  of  the  wliole* 
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He  had  now  gone  Ihroogh  all  the  points 
of  our  trade  with  revpect  to  Europe, 
and  had  imported  his  views  of  the  changes 
which  he  thought  ought  to  be  adopted. 
He  now  came  to  a  itfubject  which,  with 
whatever  difficulties  it  might  be  surround* 
ed,  bad  at  least  this  advantage,  that  the 
adoption  of  the  measure  whioi  he  should 
recommeod  must  materially  relieve  and 
benefit  the  shipping  interest.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  their  lordships  not  to 
recollect,  that  from  one  of  the  largest, 
most  fertile,  and  most  populous  por- 
tions of  the  globe,  that  immense  space 
which  lay  between  Africa  and  America, 
the  general  British  merchant  was  excl  uded. 
From  the  time  that  he  doubled  Cape  Horn, 
or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  found  his 
commercial  operations  cramped,  and  bis 
enterprise  restrained ;  not  by  the  nature 
9f  the  country,  for  it  was  rich  and  adapted 
to  commerce;  not  by  the  barbarism  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  their  indisposition  to 
trade,  for  they  were  numerous,  industri- 
ous, possessing  in  a  considerable  degree 
the  arts  and  inclinations  of  civilized  life, 
and  desirous  toexchange  their  productions 
for  ours;  not  by  the  difficulties  of  the  seas, 
for  by  the  trade-winds  and  the  monsoons, 
navigation  was  rendered  easy  and  secure 
to  the  commercial  adventurer,  but  he  was 
pursued,  and  all  his  schemes  defeated,  by 
the  Statute  book.  It  was  this  that  re- 
strained  him  from  trading  from  one  part 
to  another  without  a  Ifcence*  It  was  this 
which  forbade  him  from  trading  in  a  vessel 
of  a  size  the  most  convenient  for  his  pur- 
pose. It  was  this  which  prevented  him  from 
dealing  in  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
lucrative  articles  of  trade,  viz. — tea.  No 
one  would  suspect  him  of  an  inclination 
to  speak  disrespectfully  of  that  great  cor- 
porate body,  the  East-India  Company;  but 
he  would  say,  that  it  traded  under  all  the 
disadvantages  to  the  country  of  a  mono- 
poly. He  was  convinced,  from  the  interest 
which  that  body  roust  feel  in  the  national 
welfare,  that  they  would  not  refuse  to 
allow  others  to  enjoy  what  they  them- 
selves were  unable  to  eojoy ;  and  this  was 
all  that  he  wanted  to  ground  Ims  proposi- 
tion upon.  The  limitation  under  which 
the  trade  to  the  East  Indies  was  carried 
on,  prevented  the  employment  of  any 
vessel  under  five  hundred  tons  in  those 
latitudes ;  the  effect  of  which  was  to  pro- 
hibit such  vessels  as  were  best  adapted  to 
explore  those  extensive  and  promising 
regions  from  undertaking  what  they  were 
best  calculated  to  perform.   If  the  private 


trade  in  the  Indian  teas  weie  perfectly 
imrestricted,  mucl^  smaller  vessels  might 
be  employed ;  and  many  merchants  would 
engage  in  it  who  could  not  fit  out  a  ship 
of  ^K)  tons  burthen.  There  existed 
many  nations  perfectly  accessible  to* 
smaller  vessels,  who  were  now  never  vi- 
sited. They  composed  a  population  of 
upwards  of  70,000,000;  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  calculate  the  benefit  that 
might  arise  from  allowing  the  experiment 
to  be  made,  as  to  wliat  their  wanfes  con- 
sisted io,  and  how  far  they  might  be  dis- 
posed to  supply  themselves  from  this 
country.  So  important  indeed  was  the 
consideration  of  that  subject,  that  he 
should  beg  leave  to  refer  to  their  lord- 
sliips  a  book  of  considerable  research,  the 
work  of  Mr.  Crauford,  which  described* 
the  climate  of  those  islanders  to  be  salu-' 
brious»  the  soil  fertile,  the  geographical' 
situation  favourable  to  commerce,  abound- 
ing with  ports  and  harbours  capable  of 
the  roost  effective  navigation,  and  yet  la- 
mented, and  justly,  that  they  were  so 
little  known.  But  not  only  was  it  the 
case  with  respect  to  those  islands;  the 
same  might  be  said  concemhig  the  islands 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  which,  acoord- 
ing  to  that  efficient  officer,  sir  Stamford 
Raffles,  were  extremely  civilised,  though 
they  did  not  present  the  same  offer  for 
commercial  enterprise;  still,  however,  it 
was  the  interest  of  this  country  to  en- 
courage a  trade  with  them.  He  was  well 
aware  that  all  such  trades  must  have.sk>«r 
and  small  beginnings ;  but  he  was'also aware 
that  it  was  in  encouraging  those  slow  and 
and  small  beginnings  that  the  legwlature 
of  a  country  was  best  employed^  Hfi  re- 
collected a  story,  which, .  though  it  waa 
not  very  dignified  in  itself  deserved  some 
notice  from  their  lordships,  since  it  had 
been  put  upon  record  by  Dr.  Franklin,  as 
a  com[dete  illustration  of  the  doctrine 
which  he  was  then  advancing.  Dr. 
Franklin  related  that  his  wife,  cooceivio|^ 
herself  to  be  under  obligation  to  a  ship- 
owner at  Maytown,  made  a  practice  for 
some  years  of  sending  a  cap  annually 
to  Ills  daughter  as  a  present.  After  this 
practice  had  lasted  for  some  time,  the 
Doctor  stated  that  he  accidentally  met 
this  ship-owner,  in  company  with  a 
farmer  of  the  same  town,  in  Philadelphia. 
The  ship  owner  said  to  him,  *'  A.  dear  cap 
that  was,  friend,"  which  you  sent  to  us  at 
Maytown.  <<.  How  so  V*  replied  the 
Doctor.  *^  Why,  since  you  sent  it  us, 
none  of  our  yojing  .wpmen  will  go  out 
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without  one."  The  farmrer  who  was  the 
better  political  economist  of  the  two» 
hereupon  interrupted  the  shin-owner,  and 
told  hun  that  he  was  only  telling  one  side 
of  the  story;  for  he  ought  to  have  added, 
that  it  was  only  since  those  caps  had  been 
sent  to  Maytown  that  their  youn^  women 
had  been  accustomed  to.  send  mittens  to 
Philadelphia,  it  being  by  the  sale  of  their 
mittens  that  they  were  able  to  procure  the 
Philadelphia  caps.  This  story  he  con- 
fessed was  a  trifle  in  itself;  but  it  was 
upon  trifles  like  these  which  acted  on  the 
misds  of  bold  and  enterprising  men  with 
a  power  which  was  more  easily  concet?ed 
tbaMk  described,  that  the^foundation  of  all 
those  trades  were  laid,  which  the  mer- 
chants dT  this  country  had  carried  on  with 
so  BMicb  industry  andsuccess,  and  which  he 
trusted  that  they  would  carry  on  with  still 
greater  industry  and  success  when  they 
were  allowed  to  embark  in  them  free  from 
those  restrictions  by  which  they  had 
hitherto  been  shackled.  Indeed  when  he 
eonaidered  the  eftcts  which  had  followed 
the  opening  of  a  free  trade  in  the  only 
quarter  where  it  had  yet  been  permittea^ 
he  could  not  for  a  moment  doubt  of  the 
benefit  which  the  commercial  interests  of 
tlie  country  would  receive  from  the  re- 
moval of  those  restrictions  under  which 
Uiey  had  hitherto  laboured.  Their  lord« 
shipa  would  recollect,  that  six  years  ago, 
when  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies  was  not 
open,  there  was  no  independent  British 
tonnage  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  When  the  trade  was  opened, 
it  was  said  by  some,  that  it  would  be  in- 
jurious to  the  Britii^  shipping ;  but  how 
did  the  fact  turn  out :  it  appeared  that 
the  amount  of  the  tonnage  of  vessels  em* 
ployed  io  the  company's  trade  was  twenty 
tboueand  tons,  while  that  employed  in  the 
fireie  trade  amounted  to  sixty-one  thousand, 
aod  who  could  say  that  it  might  not  still 
increase?  Was  there  any  one  among 
their  lordships,  seeing,  as  they  all  hsd 
aeeo,  the  rapid  strides  with  which  British 
commerce  had  advanced  in  that  quarter 
cf  the  globe,  bold  enough  to  say  that  the 
ssdvantages  of  a  free  trade  might  not  be 
carried  still  further  even  there,  and  might 
sBOt  be  rendered  productive  of  even  still 
anore  important  results?  But,  whilst 
upon  this  subject,  there  was  another  point 
which  he  wished  to  press  upon  the  notice 
of  their  lordships,  and  which  was  this— « 
tbat  the  free  trade  employed  4,720  Bri- 
tisii  seamen,  whilst  the  trade  of  the  East 
Xodia  company  employed  only  2,550. 
VOL.  !• 
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This  fact  particularly  deserved  their  at- 
tention, because  it  displayed  the  benefits 
of  a  free  trade,  even  in  quarters  where 
benefits  were  least  of  all  to  be  expected. 
Whenever  a  free  trade  to  other  countries 
nearer  home  had  been  proposed,  their 
lordships  and  the  country  had  been  told 
that  the  opening  of  such  trade  would  be 
highly  inexpedient,  because  it  would  throw 
out  of  employment  a  certain  number  of 
British  seamen ;   but,  now  that  the  trade 
was  opened  to  the  East  Indies,  it  was 
provea  that  it  not  only  did  not   throw 
any  of  them  out  of  employment,  but  ac- 
tually opened  a  field  for  the  employment 
of  an  additional  number  of  them.    It  was 
true  that  in  the  vessels  employed  in  the 
free  trade  there  were  only  7  men  to  every 
100  tons,  whereas,  in  the  East  India  ser-- 
vice,  there  were  20  men  to  the  same 
quantity  of  tonnage ;  but  did  that  circum* 
stance  prove   any  thing  against  a  free 
trade,  connected  as  they  ought  to  connect 
it,  with  the  fact,  that  the  number  of  sea-' 
men    engaged    in  that   free  trade    Was 
greater  than  the  number  engaged  by  the 
East  India  Company?    It  appeared  to 
him  to  be  a  peculiar  hardship  upon  our 
merchants  that  in  countries  where  the 
British  had  established  an  unprecedented 
power,  and  where    they    exercised    an 
uncontrolled     dominion,     an    American 
should  be  at  liberty  to  carry  on  a  trade  in 
which  it  was  not  allowed  to  an  English- 
man to  engage.      The  trade  to  which  he 
alluded,  was  that  of  tea,  which  he  under-* 
stood  was  more  than  eighty  to  one  in  fa- 
.vour  of  the  American  merchant ;  nor  waa 
this  at  all  surprising,  for  he  not  only  de-* 
rived  a  benefit  from  the  liberty  which  he 
possessed  of  assorting  his  cargo  when  and 
where  he  pleased,  but  also  from  tlie  liberty 
which  he  enjoyed   of  supplying  France, 
Holland,  and  other  parts  of  the  continent 
with  that  commodity,  tea,  which  the  Easfi 
India  Company  did  not  choose  to  do  them* 
selves,  and  would  not  allow  any  of  their 
fellow-countrymen  to  do  for  them.      The 
consequence  of  this  extraordinary  state  of 
things  had  been,  that  while  the  British 
trade  at  Canton  bad  been  stationary  dur- 
ing the  last  thirteen  yeare^  the  Americari 
trade  had  made  most  rapid  increase,  and, 
indeed,  during  the  last  three  years,  had 
increased  to  a  full  third  of  its  former  va-^ 
lue.     He  would  next  proceed  to  show  to 
their  lordships  another  point  in  which  our 
commercial  regulations  gave  an  advantage 
to  the  American  merchant  trading  in  the 
eastern  seas,  which  was  not  enjoyed  by 
2  O 
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our  own.  Both  must  go  to  South  AiDe- 
rica  for  bullion ;  and»  tor  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument, he  would  suppose  that  Valparaiso 
was  the  port  to  which  both  went.  The 
English  merchant,  after  taking  in  his  bul- 
lion, was  obliged  to  return  to  England, 
and  then  could  not  set  sail  for  India  until 
he  had  reBtted  his  ship.  The  American 
mefcHant,  on  the  contrary,  sailed  directly 
from  Valparaiso  to  his  place  of  destina- 
tion, disposed  of  one  cargo,  and  took  in 
another,  almost  before  the  English  mer> 
chant  was  able  to  set  sail  a  second  time 
from  England.  Indeed,  he  had  been  in* 
formed,  in  the  course  of  that  morning,  that 
at  the  present  moment,  certain  Americans 
were  fitting  up  vessels  in  the  Thames  in 
order  to  undertake  a  beneficial  venture, 
which  no  Englishman  could  hazard  witii 
safety  under  the  present  regulations. 
Was  it  right  that  such  a  circumstance 
should  be  allowed  to  occur  in  this,  which 
had  been  justly  denominated  the  most 
commercial  country  in  the  world  ?  Was 
it  either  right  or  expedient  that  that  coun- 
try should  extend  to  Americans  the  privi- 
leges of  a  trade  from  which  she  excluded 
her  own  inhabitants,  who  were  equally 
well,  if  not  better  calculated  to  carry  it 
on,  from  their  habits,  their  industry,  and 
their  spirit  of  enterprise  ?  So  fully  was 
he  convinced  of  the  inexpediency  of  such 
a  restriction,  that  nothing  could  induce 
Lim  to  belieye  that  the  East  India  com- 

Eany  would  not,  if  applied  to,  allow  Eng- 
shmen  to  supply  France,  and  Holland, 
and  Germany,  with  tea  from  Canton  as 
readily  as  it  allowed  the  American  mer- 
chant to  do  so.  He  looked  upon  this  as 
the  most  beneficial  of  all  the  topics  which 
he  had  yet  urged,  and  it  was  the  last  of 
the  commercial  considerations  which  he  had 
to  suggest.  He  should  next  proceed,  un- 
willing as  he  was  to  touch  upon  any  poli- 
tical question,  on  an  occasion  when  he 
had  no  wish  to  excite  any  political  feeling, 
to  say  a  few  words  upon  certain  subjects, 
which,  though  they  were  connected  with 
the  politics,  were  not  less  connected  with 
the  commerce,  of  the  country.  He  was 
not  prepared  to  say  that  the  British  go- 
vernment ought  to  exert  its  influence  to 
procure  the  immediate  independence  of 
South  America— by  no  means :  but  he  was 
prepared  to  say  that,  considering  the 
manner  in  which  the  trade  of  its  subjects 
had  increased  at  Buenos  Ayres,  where  it 
was  liable  to  no  restriction,  during  the 
years  1810,  1811,  and  1812— considering 
that  since  the  latter  of  these  periods  it  had 


even  increased  there  to  a  twofold  amounr, 
and  that  similar  results  had  taken  place  in 
every  other  part  of  that  great  continent, 
where  British  manufactures  had  been  in- 
troduced, it  was  bound  by  every  tie  of 
feeling  and  of  interest  to  cement  the  con- 
nexion which  already  subsisted  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries,  by 
the  utmost  good  faith,  kindness,  and  libe* 
ralitv.    To  cement  that  connexion  would 
not  be  a  difficult  task  for  this  country,  as 
there  was  none  better  calculated  to  inspire 
the  South  Americans  with  sentiments  of 
respect  and  affection.    First,  It  was  a  ma- 
ritime country,  able  to  give  them  support 
and  assistance  whenever  they  should  stand 
in  need  of  it ;  secondly,  if  it  repealed  the 
restrictions  with  which  it  had  guarded  its 
commerce  up  to  the  present  day«  it  would 
stand  before  them  as  a  country  ready  to 
receive  their  produce  on  the  most  fovour- 
abie  terms,  and  seeking  nothing  else,  in  its 
relation  with  them  than  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  both  parties.      And    why 
should  they  not  repeal  these  restrictions  ? 
Their  lordships,  he  was  sure,  were  well 
aware  ^that,  m  the  year  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  unfortunate   war 
which  terminated  in  the  establishment  of 
American  independence,  our  exports  to 
the  United  States  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  3,000,000/. ;  whereas  at  present  they 
amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  30,000,0002. 
Was  this  great  and  amazing  increase  the 
result  of  restrictive  laws  and  provisions  ? 
Certainly  not ;  it  was  the  result  of  the  in- 
creased prosperity  and  population  of  those 
states,  and  of  their  becoming,  in  conse* 
quence  of  it,  great  consumers  of  our  pro- 
duce and   manufactures.      If  such  nad 
been  the  case  with  North  America,  did 
not  that  very  circumstance  render  it  still 
more  the  interest  of  the  British  goTem- 
ment  to   consolidate  its  friendship  with 
those  countries  which  were  desirous  of 
securing  its  friendship,  which,  under  the 
odious  government  from  which  Spain  had 
recently  emancipated  itself,    had    never 
been  opened  to  us,  and  which,  even  under 
the  government  which  had  just  succeeded 
to  it,  were  not  likely  to  be  much  more  ac- 
cessible ?     He  must  also  strongly  recom- 
mend to  their  lordships,  the  expediency 
of  using  conciliatory   measures    towards 
Ireland.    If  ever  there  was  a  people  cal- 
culated to  give  employment  to  capital, 
and  to  become  great  consumers  of  manu-> 
factured  goods,  it  was  the  people  of  Irc-> 
land.     Every  exertion  made  to  conciliaco 
them  would  be  repaid  a  thousand  Umea, 
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end  would  be  prodttcttve  of  great  advaD- 
tage«  88  there  were  no  countries  which, 
by  their  relative  situation,  were  better  cal- 
culated to  produce  beneficial  results  to 
our  commercial  interests  than  Ireland  and 
South  America.  He  was  not  sanguine 
enough  to  suppose^  that  either  he  or  any 
man  could  propose  an  immediate  remedy 
for  the  existing  distress ; — but,  though  he 
was  not  yery  sanguine  in  his  expectations 
of  immediate  relief  to  tlie  present  distress 
of  the  country,  he  could  not,  with  the 
feelings  which  he  entertained  regarding 
British  enterprise,  British  skill,  and  Bri- 
tish ingenuity,  abandon  the  hope  of  ul- 
timate relief,  whilst  there  was  any  part  of 
the  globe  unexplored,  or  only  partially 
explored,  to  which  our  trade  could  pene* 
trate.  Our  merchants,  if  they  were  now 
oppressed  with  the  difficulties  which  he 
had  before  described,  were  not,  however, 
deprived  of  that  high  character,  that  good 
faith,  and  that  persevering  industry,  which 
had  always  distinguished  them,  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  world  they  appeared  they 
still  maintained  their  sncient  pre-eminence, 
and  thus  acquired,  wherever  they  went,  a 
preference  over  those  of  other  nations. 
These  were  his  grounds  of  hope ;  and  on 
tliese  he  looked  forward  with  confidence 
to  the  arrival  of  more  Tavourable  times. 
He  had  now  stated  the  object  of  his  mo- 
tion ;  all  that  he  asked  of  their  lordships 
was,  to  consult  the  genius  of  their  counti7 
for  that  support  which  was  so  necessary 
to  renew  and  invigorate  its  resources,  and 
to  apply  to  those  principles  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  commerce  to  which  they 
were  indebted  for  its  original  prosperity. 
If  their  lordships  granted  a  committee,  he 
would  go  into  it  with  no  other  spirit  than 
that  of  doing  cautiously  what  could  be 
done  to  protect  our  best  interests,  and  of 
making  an  effort  to  assist  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain,  at  a  period  in  which  it  was 
exposed  to  so  much  embarrassment  and 
adversity.  He  could  assure  them,  that  he 
had  not  willingly  brought  the  subject  for- 
ward, but  that  it  had  forced  itself  through 
him  upon  the  House,  owing  to  the  reluc- 
tance exhibited  by  his  majesty's  ministers 
to  entertain  it.  The  noble  marquis  con- 
cluded with  moving,  "  That  a  Select 
Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  Means  of  extending  and  securing  the 
Foreign  Trade  of  the  Country." 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool^  rose  and  said: 

*  From   the  original  edition,   printed 
for  Hatchard  and  Son,  Piccadilly. 
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—My  lords ;  I  rise  to  address  your  lord- 
ships with  peculiar  satisfaction,  afler  the 
very  able  and  candid  speech  of  the  noble 
marouis  who  has  just  sat  down ;— a  speech 
which  I  may  say  I  have  heard  with  the 
greatest  pleasure.  Agreeing  as  I  do  in 
the  general  principles  which  have  been 
laid  down  by  the  noble  marquis,  and  in 
most  of  the  points  to  which  he  has  applied 
those  principles,  I  feel  no  inclination  to 
oppose  the  motion,  although  I  certainly 
do  not  admit,  in  an  equal  degree  with  the 
noble  marquis,  the  importance  of  some  of 
the  measures  which  he  has  recommended 
to  your  lordships'  consideration. 

rhe  noble  marquis  has,  in  my  opinion, 
very  properly  limited  his  motiim  to  the 
consideration  of  our  foreign  trade,  and  of 
the  best  means  of  improving  and  extend- 
ing it.  It  is  only  by  such  a  limitation  of 
our  inquiry  that  it  can  be  conducted  with 
any  prospect  of  an  advantageous  result. 
For,  if  the  proposition  were  to  embrace 
the  wide  range  of  the  various  interests  of 
the  country— agricultural,  manufacturing* 
and  commercial, — those  interests  would 
be  brought  into  a  conflict  that  must  lend 
to  interminable  discussion ;  and,  either 
nothing  would  be  done,  or  whatever  it 
might  be  proposed  to  do,  would  be  post- 
poned to  an  indefinite  period. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  consider  the  question  with  reference 
to  our  foreign  trade  only.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  take  a  view  of  the  state  of 
the  country,  with  reference  to  our  foreign 
trade,  without  also  considering  our  in- 
ternal trade,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  ad* 
vert  to  the  impracticability  of  doing  many 
things,  under  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  country,  which  it  might  be  very 
desirable  to  do,  under  other  circumstances, 
without  considering  what  is  our  domestic 
situation  at  this  time.  In  entering  on  the 
present  discussion,  this  observation  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  very  material — ^not  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  inquiry,  for  that 
I  have  already  declared  appears  to  mc  ta 
be  very  properly  limited,  but  with  a  view 
to  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  whole 
subject,-*that  we  should  consider  why, 
although  we  acknowledge  that  there  aro 
otiier  circumstances  in  our  general  situa- 
tion which  demand  our  serious  attention, 
we  should  not  extend  that  inquiry  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  noble  marquis's  motion. 
This  is  due  in  justice  to  myself,  and  to 
those  with  whom  I  have  the  honour  to 
act.  The  interests  connected  with  our 
foreign  trade  are  highly  important,  but  I 
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should  be  deceiving  your  lordships  and 
the  couotry,  were  I  to  say  that  they  are* 
the  most  important  interests  to  the  natioa. 
When  I  look  at  the  petitions  which  are 
pouring  in  upon  us,  not  only  from  the 
merchants  and  ship-owners,  hot  from  the 
agriculturisis  and  manufitctprers  through- 
out the  kingdom,  I  fieel  bound  testate  the 
reasonsi  not  only  why  I  am  not  in  farour 
of  a  more  extensive  inquiry  than  that 
proposed  hy  the  noble  marquis,  but  why, 
10  the  official  situsdon  which  1  have  the 
honour  to  hold,  I  did  not  myself  propose 
such  an  inquiry. 

Undoubtedly,  if  I  were  of  opinion  that 
a  more  general  inquiry  would  be  benefi* 
cial,  I  should  have  thought  it  my  duty  to 
recommend  it  to  your  lordships.  I  entirely 
agree  with  the  noble  marquis,  that  there 
c^n  be  no  mistake  so  prejudicial,  or  so 
calculated  to  lead  to  unfortunate  results, 
as  to  suppose,  that  the  great  interests  of 
the  country,  the  agricultural,  the  manu- 
facturing, and  the  commercial  interests, 
can  ever  justlj^  be  set  at  variance  with  each 
other.— -I  entirely  agree  with  the  noble 
marquis,  that  any  attempt  to  legislate  in 
favour  of  one  of  those  interests,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  others,  would  be  most 
desCructive  to  the  whole*— *  I  entirely 
agree  with  the  noble  marquis,  that  they 
must  stand  or  fall  together;  that  the 
strength  of  the  one  will  prove  the  strength 
of  the  others,  and  that  the  distress  of  the 
one  will  occasion  the  distress  of  the  others. 
I  'Cannot,  therefore,  but  regret,  that  in 
any  of  the  petitions  which  have  been  laid 
on  your  lordsliips  table,  there  should  ap« 
pear  a  disposition  to  separate  the  interests 
of  the  one  from  the  interests  of  the  others, 
and  to  represent  them  as  at  variance,  and 
as  capable  of  being  separately  benefited.' 
The  more  the  subject  is  sifted  and  exa- 
mined, the  more  I  am  convinced  it  will 
be  found— that,  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
agriculture  of  the  country  is  the  basis  of 
its  power  and  wealth;  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  agriculture  would  not  be  what  it 
now  is, — the  fortunes  of  those  who  have 
profited  by  it,  would  not  be  what  they 
now  are,  had  not  agriculture  been 
fostered  by  manufactures  and  commerce, 
and  received  the  most  important  advan- 
tages from  the  spirit  and  industry  of  those 
engaged  in  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial pursuits. 

This  therefore  is  the  proposition  with 
which  I  must  set  out ;— that  all  the  great 
interests  of  the  country  are  intimately 
and   inseparably   connected;    and   that 


while  on  the  one  band,  what  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  one,  moet  be  beneficial  to 
the  rest;  on  the  other  hand,  any  at- 
tempt exclusively  to  favour  the  onei  must 
be  prejudicial  to  all.  With  this  general 
view  of  the  subject,  I  feel  that  the  prin- 
cipal points  to  which  I  ought  to  address 
myself,  are,  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
what  is  the  actual  situation  of  the  coun- 
try with  regard  to  its  internal  as  well  as 
with  regard  to  its  foreign  concerns;  to 
endeavour  to  ascertain,  from  authentic 
documents,  what  is  the  condition  of  the 
various  great  interests  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded;  to  probe  the  causes  of 
the  distress  to  which  those  interests  are 
at  present  subject ;  and,  lastly,  to  examine 
whether  any,  and,  if  any,  what  legislative 
measures  can  be  adopted  to  relieve  them. 

There  is  one  consideration,  howeveV, 
which  I  confess  appears  to  me  to  be  of 
the  utmost  importance  at  this  time.  With 
every  disposition  to  do  complete  justice 
to  the  noble  marquis's  object,  Und  agree- 
ing in  most  of  his  positions,  it  neverthe- 
less appears  to  me  to  be  as  essential  that 
your  lordships  should  decide  what  you  will 
not  do  as  that  you  should  decide  what 
you  will  do ;  for  it  is  utterly  impossible 
that  the  country  can  settle  into  the  tran- 
quil state  so  desirable,  while  men's  minds 
are  afloat,  and  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
ferment  and  uncertainty  with  respect  (o 
the  line  of  proceeding  that  parhaosent 
may  adopt.  The  sooner  therefore  that 
this  is  determined,  the  sooner  will  the  va- 
rious interests  in  society  harmonize,  the 
sooner  will  business  be  restored  to  its 
proper  level,  and  the  pursuits  of  industry 
assume  an  aspect  of  ascertained,  if  not 
of  contented  exertion. 

The  first  point  then  to  which  I  wish  to 
draw  your  lordships  attention  is,  the  state 
of  our  internal  commerce.  It  is  material 
to  consider  whether  the  distressed  state 
of  that  commerce  has  grown  out  of  any 
diminution  in  our  internal  consumption, 
or  has  arisen  from  circumstances  con- 
nected with  our  foreign  trade.  I  trust, 
that  I  shall  very  shortly  be  able  to  satisfy 
the  House,  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
believing  that  any  part  of  the  distress 
which  pervades  our  internal  commerce, 
has  arisen  from  a  reduction  in  the  use  of 
any  of  the  great  articles  of  consumption. 
I  know  but  of  one  of  those  articles,  the 
consumption  of  which  has  been  materially 
reduced, — I  mean  that  of  wine. 

I  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain 
the  actual  and  comparative  state  of  our 
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iioiiie  oonsiitnption ;  and  ki  doing  so,  f 
have  thought  it  better  to  look  at  the 
amount  in  qaantit j,  rather  than  in  Yakie ; 
the  value  being  liable,  ft*om  taxation  and 
other  causes,  to  fluctuate ;  while  the 
quantity  is  a  surer  criterion,  for  determin- 
ing  the  increase  or  the  decrease  of  con- 
aumption. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  an  account  of  the 
borne  consumption,  during  the  last  four 
years,  of  the  principal  articles,  on  which 
the  duties  of  last  year  were  imposed ; 
which,  if  it  be  your  lordships  pleasure,  I 
will  lay  on  the  table,  or  submit  to  a  coro- 
tuittee,  should  a  committee  be  appointed. 
»-The  fair  way  of  considering  the  sub* 
ject  is,  to  compare  the  average  consump- 
tion of  the  three  years,  ending  the  5th 
April,U817,  1818,  and  1819,  with  the 
actual  consumption  of  the  year  ending 
the  5th  April,  1820.— If  we  look  at  the 
article  of  tea  (which,  next  to  bread,  is 
the  article  of  most  general  use  amongst 
all  classes  of  the  notion  (we  shall  find 
that  the  average  consumption  of  the  years 
ending  the  5th  of  April,  1817,  1818,  and 
1819,  was  21,650,870  lbs.,  and  that  the 
consumption  from  the  5th  of  April,  1819, 
to  the  5th  of  April,  1820,  was  22,332,1 17 
lbs.,  being  some  increase.  In  the  article 
of  coffee,  the  average  consumption  of  the 
three  years  was  7,523,583  lbs.,  and  the 
consumption  of  the  last  year,  7,358,856 
lbs.,  being  a  small  diminution.  In  the 
article  of  tobacco,  the  average  consump- 
tion of  the  three  years  was  11,967,711  lbs., 
and  the  consumption  of  the  last  year, 
11,175,917  lbs.,  being,  I  must  admit,  no 
inconsiderable  diminution.  In  the  article 
of  malt,  the  average  consumption  of  the 
three  years,  was  22,130,278  bushels,  and 
theconsumptionof  the  last  year  23,971,387 
*  bushels,  being  an  increase  of  above 
1,800,000  bushels.  In  the  article  of 
Bphrits,  the  average  consumption  of  the 
three  years,  was  5,173,755  gallons,  and 
the  consumption  of  the  last  year  was 
4,801337  gallons,  being  a  diminution  of 
about  361,000  gallons.  But  then  it  is 
necessary  to  add,  that  during  the  last 
year  the  consumption  of  foreign  spirits 
has  been  considerably  greater  than  it  was 
during  the  three  preceding  years.  Itispro- 
per  that  I  should  observe  to  your  lordships, 
chat  the  whole  of  these  accounts  have  re- 
ference to  the  consumption  of  Great  Bri* 
tain  only. 

In  this  view  of  the  comparative  con- 
sumption of  the  different  periods  which  1 
have  describedi  there  can  be  no  fallacy. 


It  has  been  taken  on  the  quantity  of  the 
articles  consumed,  as  a  more  fair  criterion 
than  (heir  official  value ;  it  has  been^ken 
with  the  view  of  comparing  the  actual 
consumption  of  the  last  year  with  the  ave« 
rage  consumption  of  the  three  years  imme- 
diately preceding ;  and  the  result  of  that 
comparison  i;,  that,  during  the  last  year 
there  has  not  only  been  no  dimination, 
bur,  on  the  contrary,  some  increase  in  the 
home  consumption.  The  same  may  be 
said  with  regard  to  other  articles  respect- 
ing which  it  has  not  been  practicable  to 
obtain  a  return  of  the  quantity  consumed^ 
but  only  of  the  amount  of  the  duties. 
Upon  those  articles  on  which  there  has 
been  no  increase  of  taxation,  and  which 
are  consumed  by  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, such  as  candles,  paper,  hides, 
skins,  soap,  salt,  bricks  and  tiles,  &c.  the 
rjesolt  is  the  same  as  with  respect  to  the 
articles  which  I  before  specified.  In 
some,  there  has  been  a  trifling  decrease ; 
in  others,  there  has  been  an  increase; 
but,  on  the  whole,  they  confirm  the  gene- 
ral position,  that  in  the  internal  consump- 
tion of  the  country  there  has  been  no 
diminution.  This  fact,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
is  a  subject  for  unqualified  satisfaction ; 
since  it  shows  that  in  our  main  resource, 
that  in  what  denends  on  ourselves,  there 
has  been  no  falling  off:  whatever  local 
distress  may  therefore  exist  in  the  coun- 
try, this  is  a  sure  proof  that  our  general 
wealth  has  not  declined ;  for  if  such  de- 
cline or  defalcation  had  taken  place  to 
any  extent,  it  must  have  been  accom- 
panied by  a  decrease  in  the  use  of  the 
great  articles  of  our  domestic  consump- 
tion. 

Having  considered  the  internal  com- 
merce of  the  country,  I  come  now  to  the 
consideration  of  our  foreign  trade,  and 
particularly  of  the  exportation  of  British 
produce  and  manufactures.  And  here, 
1  lament  to  say,  a  great  falling  off  appears 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  last,  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year.  The  de- 
clared value  of  British  and  Irish  produce 
and  manufactures  exported  in  the  year 

1818,  amounted  to  4*8,903,760/.,  the  de- 
clared value  of  British  and  Irish  produce 
and   manufactures  exported  in  the  3'ear 

1819.  amounted  only  to  37,939,506/.; 
being  a  diminution  to  the  considerable 
amount  of  about  eleven  millions.  But 
then  it  ought  to  be  recollected,  that  the 
year  1818  was  one  of  extraordinary  ex- 
portation ;  and  that  great  and  ovcr-straincd 
efibrts  were  made  in  that  year  in  various. 
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branches  of  our  Industry  and  commerce. 
It  will  therefore  be  a  fairer  proceeding,  if 
we  form  our  estimate  of  the  diminution  of 
our  foreign  trade,  by  comparing  the  ave- 
rage exports  of  the  three  years,   1816, 

1817,  and  1818,  with  the  actual  exports 
of  last  year.  It  appears  that  the  average 
exports  of  the  years    1816,   1817)  and 

1818,  amounted  to  45,161,756/.;  thus  ex- 
hibiting a  deficiency  in  the  exports  of  last 
year,  as  coippared  with  the  average  ex- 
ports of  the  three  preceding  years,  of 
4)bout  7,220,000/.  This  is  undoubtedly  a 
great  falling  off:— and  the  question  which 
naturally  suggests  itself  is,— -What  are  the 
branches  in  which  this  falling  off  has 
principally  taken  place  ?  But  before  I 
proceed  to  that  part  of  the  subject,  it  is 
material  that  your  lordships  should  con- 
sider what  was  the  extent  of  our  foreign 
trade,  antecedently  to  the  late  war,  and 
also  during  those  years  of  the  war  in 
which  it  was  most  flourishing. 

In  stating  these  returns,  I  must  refer  to 
the  official  value  of  the  exports,  not  to 
the  declared  value  as  in  the  returns  1  have 
just  quoted ;  because  the  returns,  accord- 
ing to  the  declared  value,  were  not  made 
up  during  the  earlier  part  of  this  period. 
Prior  to  the  French  war,  the  foreign  trade 
of  this  country  was  in  its  most  flourishing 
condition,  in  the  year  1792.  The  official 
value  of  all  our  exports  in  that  year  was 
21>,905,200/. ;  of  which  sum  the  British 
manufactures  and  produce  amounted  to 
18,336,000/.  In  the  years  1806,  1807, 
1808,  1809,  1810,  and  1811,  which  were 
the  years  of  the  war  in  which  our  foreign 
commerce  was  in  its  most  flourishing 
state,  the  official  value  of  our  exports  of 
British  produce  and  manufactures,  was— 
in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January, 
1806,  25,000,000/.  (I  will,  to  save  your 
lordships*  time,  state  the  sums  in  round 
numbers);  in  1807,  27,000,000/. ;  — in 
1 808, 25, 1 90,000/. ;  -in  1 809, 26,000,000/.; 
—in  1810,  35,000,000/. ;  and  in  1811, 
34>,900,000/.  Those,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  were  the  years  of  the  war  dur- 
ing which  our  foreign  commerce  was  in 
the  greatest  activity.  The  official  value 
of  the  exports,  in  the  year  ending  the  5th 
January,  1820,  was  35,625,673/.  This, 
however,  I  only  mention  by  way  of  show- 
ing that  the  diminution  has  not  been  be- 
low that  which  was  formerly  considered 
as  a  condition  of  the  greatest  prosperity ; 
— admitting  as  I*  must  that  our  foreign 
commerce  has,  during  the  last  j^ear,  suf- 
fered a  very  materi^  diminution,  when 


I  compared  with  the  years  immediately  pre** 
'  ceding. 

The  first  question  for  our  consideration 
IS— In  what  branch  of  our  foreign  trade 
has    this    diminution    principally    taken 
place  ?    It  does  not  appear  that  there  has 
been  much  diminution  in  our  European 
trade.    As  compared  with  the  average  of 
the  three  preceaing  years,  the  diminution 
in  our  exports  to  the  continent  of  Europe, 
during   the  last  year,  does  not  exceed 
1,200,000/.     Of  this  diminution,    more 
than  a  half  has  occurred  in  the  article  of 
refined  sugars ;  a  trade  which  may  be  in 
a  great  measure  considered  as  lost  to  us ; 
as,  since  the  opening  of  the  West  India 
colonies  belonging  to  other  states,  and  of 
the  Brazils,  in  consequence  of  the  resto- 
ration of  peace,  the  continental  countries 
have  of   course  become  less  dependent 
upon  this  country  for  this  article  of  con- 
sumption.   The  falling  off  in  the  export 
of  British  produce  and  manufactures  to 
the  continent,  does  not  therefore  exceed 
600,000/.    With  respect  to  Ireland,  I  am 
happy  to  say  that   our  trade  with  that 
country  is  increasing.    One  creat  branch 
of  the  diminution  which  our  foreign  com- 
merce has  experienced  within  the  last 
year  (and  which  was  touched  upon  byuhe 
noble  marquis  in  the  course  of  his  obser- 
vations), is  to  be  traced  to  the  state  of 
the  East  India  market.    For  two  or  three 
preceding  years,  our  trade  with  the  East 
Indies  had  been  pushed  to  an  enormous 
extent; — to  an  extent  which  it  was  im- 
possible that  any  rational  man  could  ex- 
pect would  be  permanent.     The  other, 
and  the  chief  cause  of  the  diminution,  is 
.the  decrease  of  our  trade  with  the  United 
States  of  America.     If  your  lordshipa 
compare  the  exports  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  during  the  last  year,  with 
the  exports  during  the  preceding  year, 
you  will  find  that  in  all  the  great  articles 
of  our  industry  and  commerce,  the  dimi- 
nution has  been  a  full  half.    In  1818,  the 
exportation  of  cotton  goods  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  amounted  to2,4<32,301/. 
— in  1819,  it  amounted  only  to  1,109,138/.; 
being  a  falling  off  of  1 ,323,16:^/.    Tlie  ex- 
ports of  glass,    earthenware^  Iiardwarc, 
and   cutlery,  which,  in   the  year   1818, 
were  971,285/.,  were  reduced  in  the  year 
1819  to  546,74<]/.  The  amount  of  woollen 
goods  exported  to  the  United  States  of 
America  in   1818,  was  3,160,406/.;    in 
1819,    it  dwindled  down   to    1,703,024/. 
In  short,  in  all  the  ereat  and   leading 
branches  of  our  manutactures,  there  was 
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a  falling  off  in  our  exports  to  the  United 
States  of  America  of  a  full  half  in  the 
amount,  as  compared  with  the  last  year ; 
and  of  above  3,500,000^.,  as  compared 
with  the  average  of  our  exports  during 
the  last  three  years.  I  allow  that  there 
has  been  some  diminution  in  our  exports 
to  the  Kast  Indies ;  but  it  is  to  the  state 
of  the  American  market  that  the  great 
diminution  which  has  occurred  in  the  ex- 
port of  our  produce  and  manufactures  is 
principally^  if  not  exclusively,  attribut* 
able. 

Tliis  leads  roe  to  the  consideration  of 
the  cause  of  this  diminution,  and  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  noble  marquis,  in  laying 
his  grounds  for  the  motion  which  he  has 
submitted  to  your  lordships,  made  several 
observations  on  the  present  state  of  trade 
in  this  country,  the  truth  of  which  I  am 
by  no  means  disposed  to  deny.  I  am  as 
ready  as  any  man  to  acknowledge  that 
certain  branches  of  our  trade  are  in  a 
depressed  state.  The  noble  marquis  also 
truly  says,  that  distress  is  not  confined  to 
fbis  country;  but  that  it  afflicts  every 
countiy  in  Europe,  and  has  even  extended 
itself  to  America.  The  noble  marquis 
also  truly  says,  that  this  general  distress 
18  to  l>e  ascribed  to  the  extraordinary 
convulsions  in  Europe  during  the  last 
twenty  years ;  convulsions  which  un- 
hinged all  the  natural  relations  between 
nation  and  nation,  and  even  between  man 
and  man;  convulsions  which  have  pro- 
duced the  most  extensive  effects  both  on 
nations  and  individuals.  Unquestionably, 
it  was  impossible  but  that  the  instability 
of  property,  the  creation  of  fictitious  ca- 
pital, and  all  the  other  evils  which  arose 
during  those  convulsions,  should  operate 
ia  the  production  of  great  distress  in  every 
country,  long  af^er  the  re-estabyshment 
of  peace  should  have  caused  the'convul- 
sions  themselves  to  cease. — But  the  pecu- 
liar circumstance  of  the  times — that  to 
which  I  wish  particularly  to  direct  the 
attention  of  your  lordships  and  of  the 
whole  kingdom  is  this,— that,  great  as  thp 
distress  is  in  every  country  in  Europe, 
(and  certainly  it  prevails  more  or  less  in 
etrery  country  in  Europe),  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, at  the  present  moment  greater  in  the 
United  States  of  America  than  it  is  in 
any  country  in  Europe.  I  desire  any  of 
your  lordships,  or  any  other  individuals 
who  may  be  disposed'  to  aaqribe  the  dis- 
tress under  which  we  at  present  labour,  to 
asir  debt,  to  excessive  taxation;  to  tithes, 


to  the  poor-rates,  or  to  any  cause  of  that 
nature,  to  look  at  the  United  States  of 
America ;  and  I  think  that  they  will  then 
pause  before  they  ascribe  the  distress 
which  we,  or  any  of  the  other  countries 
of  Europe  are  now  suffering,  exclusively 
or  principally,  to  any  or  all  the  causes 
which  I  have  mentioned. 

My  lords,  there  is  no  mystery  in  this. 
I  have,  on  a  former  occasion,  made 
some  general  observations  on  the  subject. 
There  is  no  mystery  in  the  cause  of  the 
eibisting  distress  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  That  distress  cannot  proceed 
from  any  war  in  which  the  Unitea  States 
have  been  engaged ;  for,  dunng  the  last 
thirty-five  years,  America  has  been  at 
war  only  during  two  years.  Nevertheless, 
she  has  felt  the  effect  of  the  wars,  which 
during  the  greatest  part  of  that  period 
have  raged  in  every  other  quarter  of  the 
globe.  But  how  has  she  felt  it  ?  During 
the  whole  of  the  late  war,  America  was 
the  principal  neutral  power.  During  9 
part  of  that  war  she  was  the  only  neutral 
power.  She  enjoyed  the  most  extensive 
carrying  trade.  She  supplied  this  coun« 
try,  and  she  supplied  other  countriesr  with 
many  articles,  which,  neither  this  country, 
nor  other  countries  could  at  the  time 
obtain  elsewhere.  What  was  the  natural 
consequence?  That  America  increased 
in  wealth,  in  commerce,  in  arts,  in  popu<- 
lation,  in  strength,  more  rapidly  than  any 
nation  ever  before  increased,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  In  twenty  years,  the 
United  States  of  America  made  a  greater 

Progress  than  the  same  nation,  in  the  or- 
inary  and  natural  course  of  affairs,  could 
have  accomplished  in  forty  years.  But 
now  all  the  world  is  at  peace.  Every 
country,  at  leisure  to  attend  to  its  own 
condition,  is  diligently  cultivating  its  do* 
mestic  arts  and  industry.  The  state  of 
America,  my  lords,  at  this  moment  is  not 
so  much  the  effect  of  present  positive  dis- 
tress, as  of  extraordinary  past  prosperity. 
She  must  retrograde  to  a  certain  point. 
It  is  the  result  of  former  advantages  whlcK 
America  exclusively  enjoyed,  which 
she  must  now  reimburse  (if  I  may  use  the 
expression)  until  she  has  returned  to  that 
which  is  her  natural  condition.  I  am  far 
fron^  saying  this  invidiously. — On  former 
occasions  I  have  sufficiently  shown  my 
conviction,  that  there  is  no  country  more 
interested  than  England  is,  that  the  dis- 
tress of  America  should  cease,  and  that 
she  should  be  enabled  to  continue  that 
rapid  nrogres9  whict\  ba9  l^ef  n  for  a  UniQ 
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with  patience  uotil  the  supply  and  the 
demand  adjust  themselves  to  each  otber« 
Above  all,  my  lords,  we  must  not  attempt 
by  artificial  means  to  remedy  distresst 
which  such  means  are  aivraya  calculated 
to  aggravate  and  extend. 

Having  completed  what  I  wished  to. 
say  respecting  the  general  state  of  the 
country,  I  come  to  that  which  is  the  more 
immediate  subject  of  your  lordships'  con- 
sideration— a  practical  view  of  our  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  foreign  commerce. 
The  noble  marquis  very  properly*ground- 
ed  his  motion  on  the  general  prioci^e— 
(a  general  principle,  which,  however,  he 
was  too  much  of  a  statesman  not  to  qua- 
lify )--of  the  great   advantage  resulting 
from  unrestricted  freedom  of  trade.    Of 
the  soundness  of  that  general  principle,  I 
can   entertain  no   doubt    I  can    enter-^ 
tain  no  doubt  of  what  would  have  been 
the   great   advantages  to   the   civilized 
worlcH    if  the    system    of   uorestrieted 
trade  had   been   acted  upon  by  every 
nation,  from  the  earliest,  period  of  its^ 
coramercial   intercourse  with  its  nelgh'^ 
hours.    If  to  those  advantages  there  could 
have  been  any  exceptions,  I  am  persuaded 
that  they  would  have  been  but  few;  and  I 
am  also  persuaded,   that  the   cases   to 
which  they  would  have  referred,  would 
not  have  been  in  themselves  connected 
with  tlie  trade  and  commerce  of  England. 
But,  my  lords,  we  are  now  in  a  situation 
in  wliicn— I  will  not  say,  that  a  reference 
to  the  principle  of  unrestricted  trade  caa 
be  of  no  use,  because  such  a  reference 
may  correct  erroneous  reasoning -^but  itk 
which  it  is  impossible  for  us,  or  for  any- 
country  in   the   world,  but  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  act  unreservedly  on 
that  principle.    The  commercial  regula- 
tions of  the  European  world  have  been 
long  established,  and  cannot  suddenly  be 
departed  from. 

And  here  I  must  be  allowed  to  remark, 
that  the  only  point  in  the  noble  marquis's 
speech  in  which  he  did  not  seem  to  me  ta 
bring  the  whole  subject  before  your  lord* 
ships,  was,  his  abstaining  from  saying  any 
thing  of  the  state  of  our  laws  respecting 
agriculture,  as  those  laws  are  coDoected 
with  the  very  important  subject  of  our 
foreign  trade.  If  we  look  to  the  general 
principle  of  freedom  of  trade,  let  us  at 
the  same  tixpe  look  to  the  state  of  our 
laws  as  they  regard  agricultural  produce. 
Let  us  look  to  our  absolute  prohibitiOD 
of  the  importation  of  a.  great  part  of  fo* 
reign  agncultuaal  produce,  and  our  heavy 


interrupted ;  for,  of  all  the  powers  on  the  . 
lace  of  the  earth,  America  is  the  one 
whose  increasing  population  and  immense 
territory  furnish  the  best  prospect  of  a 
ready  market  for  British  produce  and 
manufactures.  Every  man,  therefore, 
who  wishes  prosperity  to  England,  must 
wish  prosperity  to  America.  I  have 
stated  these  facts,  in  order  that  the  House 
may  see  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth 
on  this  important  subject ;— -that  it  may 
not  ascribe  our  distress  to  causes  which  it 
is  not  principally  attributable;  that  it  may 
be  aware  that  we  are  only  enduring  a  fate 
common  to  all ;  to  that  nation  which  has 
been  at  peace  as  well  as  to  those  nations 
which  have  been  at  war ;  to  that  country 
which  has  enioyed  the  benefits  of  neutral 
traffic,  as  well  as  to  those  countries  which 
have  been  deprived  of  it;  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  well  as  to  the  vari- 
ous statea  of  Europe.  I  have  stated  these 
facts  to  show,  that  the  distress  which  has 
fallen,  not  upon  one  or  two  countries, 
but  upon  the  whole  world,  is  the  resnlt  of 
those  political  convulsions,  which  it  is  not 
now  the  question,  whether  or  not  human 
policY  and  wisdom  might  have  prevented ; 
but  the  effects  of  which,  it  is  the  question, 
how  far  human  policy  and  wisdom  may 
mitigate?  I  have  stated  these  facts  to 
show,  that  I  do  not  see  any  thing  in  our 
internal  situation,  up  to  the  present  hour, 
which  exhibits  a  decrease  in  our  domestic 
commerce  and  resources.  I  have  stated 
diese  facts  to  show,  that  there  is  no 
ground  to  believe,  that  there  has  been  any 
material  diminution  in  our  European 
trade;  and  that,  if  there  has  been  any 
diminution  in  our  Asiatic  trade,  it  is  the 
result  of  over-speculation,  an  evil  which 
will  naturally  cure  itself.  I  have  stated 
these  facts  to  show  the  nature  of  the 
distress  at  present  existing,  and  that  it 
can  be  remedied  by  time  done.  If,  my 
lords,  we  were  to  adopt  any  rash  measure, 
for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  a  temporary 
clamour,  tfie  only  effect  of  such  a  pro^ 
ceeding  would  be^  to  continue,  if  not  to 
perpetuate  the  evil.  In  a  question  of  this 
nature  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous 
than  to  listen  to  the  remonstrances  and 
aolicitationsof  parties  likely  to  be  affected 
by  the  measures  they  disapprove,  or  re- 
commend. If  tiie  people  olf  the  world  are 
poor,  no  legislative  interposition  can  make 
them  do  that  which  they  would  do  if  they 
were  rich.  If  the  general  pressure  is  so 
great  that  our  manufacturers  are  limited 
in  their  sale^  our  manufacturers  must  wait 
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restrictions  on  the  remainder.  Let  «s 
look  to  our  com  laws;  to  our  laws  re- 
specting the  importation  of  cattle ;  to  oor 
laws  regarding  the  exportation  and  impor* 
tation  of  wool;  in  short,  to  all  the  laws 
for  the  protection  of  our  own  agricuUnral 
interest.  Under  the  operation  of  these 
laws  we  cannot  go  to  foreign  countries  on 
the  principle  of  reciprocal  adTantage. 
We  will  not  receive  their  com,  or  their 
cattle.  With  the  exception  of  wine,  and 
some  other  articles,  we  will  not  take  what 
they  most  *wish  to  give  as.  With  what 
propriety  may  not  those  countries  say  to 
us,— ^  if  you  talk  so  big  of  the  advantages 
of  free  commerce;  if  vouvaluesohighlythe 
doctriaes  of  ypur  Adam  Smith,  sliew  your 
sincerity  and  your  justice  by  the  esta- 
blii^meni  of  a  reciprocal  mtercourse. 
Admit  our  agricultural  produce,  and  we 
will  admit  your  manufactures.'*— Your 
lordships  know  that  il  would  be  impos- 
sible to  accede  to  such  a  proposition. 
We  have  risen  to  our  present  greatness 
under  a  diftrent  system.  Some  suppose 
that  we  have  risen  in  consequence  of  that 
Sjjrstem*  Others,  of  whom  I  am  one,  be« 
lieve  that  we  have  risen  in  spite  of  that 

Sstem.  But  whichever  of  these  hvpo- 
eses  be  true,  certain  it  is  that  we  have 
risen  under  a  very  different  system  than 
that  of  free  and  unrestricted  trade.  It  is 
tttteriy  impossible,  with  our  debt  and 
tazationt  even  if  they  were  but  half  their 
existing  amount,  that  we  can  suddenly 
adopt  the  system  of  free  trade./  To  do 
so,  would  be  to  unhinge  the  whole  pro- 
perty of  the  country ;  to  make  a  change  in 
the  value  of  every  man's  possessions,  and 
in  none  more  so  than  in  tnose  of  the  agri- 
cultttrist^the  very  basts  of  our  opulence 
Bndpower. 

Inis  brings  me  to  a  question  which, 
thoqgh  not  immediately  connected  with 
the  subject  of  the  noble  marquis's  motion, 
has  so  great^  a  bearing  upon  it,  that  I 
should  not  discharge  my  duty  on  this  oc- 
casion without  adverting  to  it ;—- 1  mean 
the  question  of  the  corn  laws.  I  was  one 
of  those  who,  in  the  year  1815,  advocated 
the  Com  bill*  In  common  with  all  the 
aopporters  of  that  measure,  I  believed 
that  it  was  expedient  to  grant  an  addi- 
tional protection  to  the  agriculturist.  I 
thon|htthat,  after  the  peculiar  situation 
of  this  country,  during  a  war  of  twenty 
Tears,  enjoying  a  monopoly  in  some 
hrandieB  of  tracte,  although  excluded  from 
others;  after  the  unh'mited  extent  to 
w|iieh  speieulation  in  agriculture  had  been 
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for  many  years  carried,  and  considering 
the  low  com|)arative  price  of  agricultural 
produce  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Eu** 
rope;  the  landed  property  of  ihe  country 
would  be  subjected  to  very  considerable 
inconvenience  and  distress,  if  some  further 
legislative  protection  were  not  afforded  to , 
it.  I  thought  the  Corn  bill  was  advisable, 
with  a  view  of  preventing  that  convulsion 
in  landed  propertv,  which  a  change  from 
such  a  war  to  su<m  a  peace,  might  other- 
wise produce.  On  that  giipund,  I  sup« 
ported  the  corn-bill.  Durinc  the  discus- 
sion  of  that  question,  I  recdlect  that  se« 
veral  persons  were  desirous  of  instituting 
a  long  previous  inquiry ;  and  that  others, 
still  more  erroneously,  wished  to  wait  for 
two  or  three  years,  to  see  how  things 
would  turn  out,  before  they  meddled  with 
the  subject.  At  that  time  I  told  those 
who  maintained  the  latter  opinion,  that  it 
appeared  to  roe  to  be  a  most  mistaken 
one.  What  I  recommended  was-^to  pass 
the  Com 'bill  (and  thus  to  give  a  further, 
and  under  the  circumstances  I  thought, 
a  proper  protection  to  agriculture]!;  but  I 
dmivered  it  as  m^  opinion,  that  if  it  wae 
not  passed  then,  it  ought  not  to  be  passed 
at  all;  and  upon  this  ground,  which,  whe- 
ther it  be  wise  or  not,  is  at  least  intel-* 
ligible— diat  I  could  conceive  a  case  in 
which  it  might  be  expedient  to  give  a  fur- 
ther protection  to  tne  agriculturist,  but 
that  1  was  persuaded  that  the  worst  course 
which  it  was  possible  for  the  legislature 
to  adopt,  was,  to  hang  the  question  up  in 
doubt  and  uncertainty;  that  the  conse- 
quence of  not  legislatmg  at  all,  would  be, 
toat  rents  would  fall,— Uiat  a  compromise 
would  take  place  between  the  owners  and 
occupiers  or  land,— that  the  landlord  and 
the  tenant  would  make  a  new  bargain,— 
and  that  if,  after  all  the  distress  incident  io 
such  changes  had  passed, away,  a  new 
Corn  bill  should  be  agreed  to,  it  would  be 
most  unequal' and  unjust  in  its  operationr 
I  contended  that  parliament  owed  it  to  the 
interests  of  all — to  the  interests  of  the 
landlord,— to  the  interests  of  the  tenant, 
—to  the  interests  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity— whether  it  decided  to  legislate  on 
the  subject  or  not,  'at  least  to  decide;— 
to  adopt  a  steady  course;  to  attend  to^  all 
the  circumstances  of  that  eventful  period, 
and  then  to  adhere  with  undeviating  de-* 
termination  to  whatever  line  of  conduct 
iu  sense  of  public  duty  might  prescribe* 
— Such  woiud  have  been  my  feeling  had 
the  Corn  bill  been  lost.  In  that  case  I 
would  never  again  have  promoted  it# 
2  P 
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Much  more  it  U  my  feeUoR  imder  exttting 
circamstanceSy  the  coro^ill  having  been 
adopted.  Whatever  may  be  the  distress 
under  whieh  agriculture  laboun,  I  am 
couviQced  that  there  are  no  such  ceitain 
means  of  aggravating  dial  distress  as  per- 
petually to  tamper  with  it  by  the  adoption 
of  neif  measures  and  new  law^  What- 
ever may  be  the  system  adopted,  let  it 
be  adhered  to.  Let  the  farmer  and  the 
tenantf  let  the  buyer  and  the  aeUer,  know 
that  it  will  be  adhered  to ;  and  they  will 
soon  come  to  some  arrangement  for  their 
mutual  advantage. 

Having  said  so  much  on  the  general 
principle,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on 
some  of  the  particular  propositions  which 
have  been  made  on  this  subject.    The 

Srinciple  of  protection  of  our  com  laws 
as  been  considered  by  some  of  the  peti« 
lioners  to  parliament  as  too  refiaed ;  and 
it  has  been  proposed  to  get  rid  of  the  ex- 
isting system  altogether,  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  fixed  duty  on  the  impoitation  of 
foreign  corn.  A  proposition  such  as  thi% 
is  as  absurd  as  it  is  unjust.  The  preseat 
system  of  our  corn  laws  is,  as  i  understand 
it,  foimded  in  theory  at  least  on  the  jusi 
and  equitable  principle  of,  on  the  one 
hand,  affording  protection  to  the  agricuK 
turist  (and  through  him  to  the  rest  of  the 
community)  against   so  extreme  a  low 

Erice  as  that  at  which  it  may  be  sopvosed 
a  cannot  be  capable,  with  any  pront,  of 
raising  the  commodity;  but,  on  the  other 
band,  of  allowing  the  consumer  to  reaort 
to  the  foreign  market,  whenever  the  price 
of  corn  shidl  exceed  a  certain  prescribed 
sum.  But  let  your  lordships  consider  for 
a  moment  what  would  be  the  effect  in  a 
country  subject  to  occasional  scarcity 
like  this,  if  the  existing  system  of  protec- 
tion were  abolished,  and  a  fixed  duty, 
such  as  I  have  described,  were  substituted. 
If  the  price  of  coco  were  very  low,  that 
duty  would  afford  np  adequate  protection 
to  the  agriculturist.  If,  on  the  contrarv, 
the  price  of  corn  should  be  very  high, 
your  lordships  will  immediately  perceive 
how  injuriously  a  fixed  duty  would  ope- 
rate on  the  subsistence  of  the  people. 
Should  corn,  for  instance,  rise  to  the 
price  of  a  hundred  and  twenty,  or  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  shillings  a  quarter,  at 
whic)]i  price  the  quartern  loaf  would  be  at 
two  sbiilings  or  half  a  crown,  the  poor 
man,  under  such  circumstances,  would  be 
called  upon  to  pay  an  addition  In  the 
shape  of  duty,  to  the  amount  of  twenty, 
or  forty,  shillings  a  quartisr !  No  maa  can 


rationally  contemplate  the  adeipliea  of 
such  a  proposition*  It  would  be  of  no 
use  to  the  farmer  iii  times  of  plenty;  and 
in  times  of  scarcity  it  could  have  no  elect; 
for  what  government  w>uU  iwnlure  to 
enforce  it  upon  the  people?  The  mini- 
ster, whoever  he  might  be,  wqnM  be 
forced  to  come  down  to  parliament  iopro-* 
pose  to  repeal  it. 

My  lords,  I  have  lookM  nmst  anxiously 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  Com  bill  has 
worked.  Not,  I  confess,  thst  (for  the 
reasons  I  have  already  stated)  it  woi^ 
have  mode  any  difference  in  my  present 
opinion  on  the  subject,  if  it  had  not  work* 
ed  as  it  has  done.  The  importing  prices 
—•(he  price  to  which  wheats  must  riae  in 
this  country,  before  it  is  permiltad  lo 
introduce  foreign  wheat— was  fixed  by  tho 
Corn  bill  at  eighty  shiUiags  a  qtiartef.  I 
remember  that  during  the  prognssa  of  thai 
bill  in  parliament,  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  discussion  on  the  probable  eiecl  of. 
fixing  the  importing  price  at  that  sum. 
Several  of  tliose.who  opposed  the  mea* 
aure,  decUired  that  eighty  sliilling^  weu&d» 
in  consequence,  be  always  the  minimm  ; 
and  that  wheat  would  never  be  sold  under 
that  price  in  this  country.  We,  on  tho 
contrary,  who  supported  the  measure, 
maintained  that  it  would  be  mudi  nearer 
the  maximum.  And  what  has  been  ibe 
result?  That  on  the  average  of  thefiwe 
jrears  which  have  elapsed,  si^ce  tlte  pssa^ 
rag  of  the  Corn  bill,  the  prioe  of  wheat 
has  been  about  seventy^etght  shillings  a 
quarter.  It  appears  from  the  retnms^ 
that  the  average  price  of  wheat  from  the 
5th  of  January,  1815,  to  the  5th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1820,  nas  been  seventy-eighl  shil- 
lings and  five^pence  a  quarter ;  the  aver-* 
age  price  of  barley  (the  importing  prioo 
of  which  was  fixed  at  forty  ahilliogs} 
forty-two  shillings  and  five-pence  a  qoart 
ter;  and  the  average  price  of  oata,  tvenp* 
ty-eight  shillings  and  four-^ence  .a  quar-i 
ter^  Even  on  this  statement,  I  have  a 
right  to  ask»  whether  there  is  any  gcennd 
for  contending  that  the  Com  bill  £w  not 
operated  fairly  for  the  agrkutoorisls,  and 
with  the  effect  that  was  anticipated  by  its 
supporters?  Undoubtedly,  there  baive 
been  high  years,  and  there  have  been  low 
years,  in  the  course  of  the  period  lo  which 
I  have  alluded ;  but  the  average  ia  what 
we  must  look  to ;  and  it  is  upon  a  prico 
rather  below  that  average^  and  oertaialy 
not  above  it,  that  every  provident  colti^ 
vator  of  the  soil  will  make  his  calculaftioDy 
in  determinipg  the  rent  and  value  of  kad. 
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.with  TefeMQce  to  the  growth  of  corn. 
But  it  is  important,  also,  with  a  view  to 
•«stiaiate  the  true  operation  of  the  Corn 
laws,  to  examine  what  has  been  their 
effect  with  regard  to  the  importacion  of 
foreiga  com  for  home  consumption. 
From  die  account  of  the  last  five  years,  it 
appears  that  the  quantity  of  foreign  wheat 
and  wheat  flower  imported  lias  been 
'5,483,675  quarters*  Of  this  quantity 
there  are,  at  this  momeaty  S24*,546  quar- 
ters actually  warehoused.  Again,  we 
mast  dedoct  770,487  quarters,  which  have 
been  re-exported;  which  leaves  2,388,692 
quarters,  as  the  amount  of  foreign  com 
thati  doriilg  the  period  which  1  have  de- 
served,  has  been  really  consumed  In  this 
country.  Is  it  possible  that  the  average 
of  this  quantiiy,  amounting  to  477,738 
quaiters,  thrown  annually  into  consump- 
tion,  can  have  produced  any  distressing 
effect  on  the  interests  of  agriculture  ?  It 
is  contended  by  some  persons,  that  fraud 
exists  in  the  taking*  of  the  averages.  If 
this  be  so—which  I  by  no  means  admit 
—-it  may  be,  and  ought  to  be  corrected. 
There  \m  a  power  to  correct  it  by  the 
existing  laws.  If  the  parties  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject,  will  only  employ 
proper  inspectors,  tat:ing  care  that  they 
are  properly  remunerate,  they  have  in 
their  own  hands  the  means  of  reforming 
this  abuse*  if  it  really  exists.  If  the  ex- 
isttng  laws  in  this  respect  should  be  found 
•insujicient,  you  may  then  come  to  parlia- 
ment for  new  powers  for  this  limited  ob- 
ject. But  I  must  decidedly  object  to 
any  alteration  in  the  principle  of  taking 
the  averaees.  This  subject  was  much 
considered  in  the  year  1815,  when  it  un- 
derwent ample  discussion ;  and  the  benefit 
of  adhering  to  the  system  then  established 
of  taking  the  averages,  ought  not  to  be 
•aacrifioed  on  light  grounds.  The  import- 
ing price  of  ei<«hty  shillings  a  quarter, 
was  nxed  in  1815,  with  reference  to  the 
existing  mode  of  taking  the  averages; 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  devise  a  better  mode.  The  for- 
.naer  protecting  price  was  sixty-six  shil- 
lings, ascertained  in  the  Bame  mode. 
When,  therefore,  eighty  shillings  became 
the  protecting  price,  it  was  a  protection 
to  be  aseertained  by  the  same  criterion  as 
the  firmer  price  of  sixty-six  shillings;  and 
I  am  convinced  that  great  confusion  would 
ooaae^  if  the  mode  m  taking  the  average, 
«vitli  the  operation  and  effect  of  which 
pariiamentt  at  the  time  they  so  fixed  the 
jraporting  price  at  eighty  shillings,  were 


well  acquainted,  were  now  to  be  altered. 
I  strongly   recommend,    therefore,  that 
there  should  be  no  change  in  the  principle 
of  taking  the  average;  but  that»if  any  fraud 
exists  in  the  administration  of  that  mode,  it 
should  be  corrected,  as  it  may  be  corrected, 
by  the  existing  laws,  or  even  by  new  laws, 
if  those  that  exist  are  not  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.    Some  persons  have  objected  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Welsh  counties 
into  the  averages ;  but  I  am  sure  that  their 
exclusion  would  be  as  often  unfavourable, 
as  beneficial  to  the  English  grower.    On 
the  whole,  my  lords,  I  am  thoroughly  per- 
suaded that  there  are  the  strongest  tea- 
sons  why  we  should  do  nothing  on  thd 
subject  of  the  Com  laws,  and  that  it  is  for 
the  advantage   even  of  the  agricultural 
interest  itself,  that  nothing  should  be  done. 
My  lords,  I  have  dwelt  long  upon  this 
topic,  because  it  is  one  which  has  a  bear- 
ing upon  every  other  now  under  our  con«^ 
sideration ;  and  because  it  is  of  great  mo- 
ment, that  the  opinion  of  parliament  upon 
it  should  be  decided.    But  there  is  ano- 
ther subject  of  equal  importance,  upon 
which  I  feel  it  necessary  to  make  a  few 
remarks— I  mean  the  state  of  our  cur- 
rency.     I  most  strongly  deprecate  any 
alteration  by  parliament  in  the  state  oif 
our  currency,  as  it  was  last  settled  by  the 
legislature*    It  is,  I  know,  said  by  some 
that  tlie  effect  of  that  arrangement  has 
been  injurious  ;  and  that  it  has  consider- 
ably aggravated  the  public  distress.  With 
great  respect  for  the  individuals  who  en- 
tertain that  notion,  I  must  say,  that  I  am 
of  a  di^rent  opinion.— In  the  first  place, 
if   any  inference   is  drawn,  to   the  dis- 
credit of  that  arrangement,    or  for    the 
purpose  of  showing,  that  prices  in  general 
have  declined  in  consequence  of  it,  from 
the  present  price  of  corn,  I  will  refer  to 
the  fact,  that  in  the  year  1815,  the  price 
of  corn  was  lower  than  it  is  at  present,^ 
while  that  of  gold  was  4/.  4^.  the  ounce, 
instead  of  3/.  117«.  \0^d. '  But,  if  the  state 
of  our  currency  has  affected  one  branch 
of  our  agricultural  produce,  it  ought  to 
have  afiieCted  nil  branches  of  It ;  and  yet 
we  find  that  the  price  of  cattle,  during  the 
last  year,  was  as  high  as  at  most  former 
periods,  and  as  could  be  desired  by  the 
land-owner.     I  do  not  believe,  therefore, 
that  the  arrangements,  with  respect  to  our 
currency,  have  had  the  effect  which  some 
persons  have  imputed  to  them.     But  even 
if  I  believed  that  those  arrangements  had 
really  had  an  effect  so  injurious,  I  would 
say,  as  I  said  on  the  last  subject  to  whtch 
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I  called  your  lordships  atteoiion,— "  Ton 
have  done  the  tbiog.    The  evil  has  beea 
endured.    You  cannot  retread  your  steps 
without  incurring  much  greater  dangers 
than  those  from  which  you  wish  to  es- 
4Ape.*' — I  will  go  further.^No  msn  was  a 
greater  supporter  of  the  restrictions  on 
cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
during  the  war,  than  myself.    I  supported 
die  continuance  of  that  measure,  because 
I  was  persuaded  that  we  could  never  have 
got  through  the  arduous  contest  in  which 
we  were  engaged, — that  we  could^  never 
have  made  the  mighty  struggle  which  we 
did  .Tiake,  wiUiout  it.    But,  my  lords,  I 
always  considered,  that  the  expediency 
of  that  measure  was  limited  to  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war,  and  iu  immediate  conse- 
jquences;  and  that  on  the  restoration  of 
peace,  we  ought,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
to  return  to  the  ancient  system  of  metallic 
*  currency,  or  paper  convertible  on  demand 
into  coin.      I  acknowledge  that  I  saw 
great  diticulties  in  the  way  of  that  return; 
but  it  always  appeared  to  me,  that  they 
were  difficulties   which   a  few  years  of 
^eace  would  enable  us  to  overcome.    The 
facilities  which   the  restriction  gave  us, 
were,   unquestionably,  accompanied    by 
many  evils.    Dunns  the  war,  it  was  ex- 
pedient to  endure  the  evils,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  good ;  but  in  a  time  of  peace 
they  possess  no  such  compensation.  What, 
indeed,  can  the  restriction  in  time  of  peace 
produce,  but  the  creation  and  extension 
of  fictitious  capital,  and  of  an  appearance 
of  prosperous  trade,  without  the  reality ; 
evils  which,  having  already  ao  deeply  af» 
fected  us,  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to 
recur  ?    Mv  lords,  I  am  saneoine  enough 
to  believe  tnat  this  country  has  in  a  ffreat 
measure  got  over  its  dimculties :— I  am 
asnguine  enough  to  believe,  that  the  ge- 
nerfld  distress  will  speedily  be  mitigated : 
«-«I  am  sanguine  enough  to  believe,  that 
pur  export .  trade  will  soon  revive ;  and 
that  our  looms,  and  qut  spinning-jennies, 
and  every  other  description  of  our  ma- 
chinery, will  shortly  be  greatly  employed. 
But  that  Wfiich  I  know  alarms  many  men 
—-and,  mon  of  great  practical  experience 
on  these  matters, — ^is,  that  we  may  be 
subject    to  the  danger  of  a  periodical 
revulsion  of  the  same  nature  every  three 
or  four  years ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  that 
any  recurrence  to  a  system    by    which 
fictitious  capitals  might  be  again  created 
and  extended,  roust  be  attended  with  the 
most  injurious  consequences.     The  powers 
of  machinery  would  be  again  over-strained 


—the  markeU  would  be  again  glutted, 
and  all  those  vident  fluctuations,  which 
have  already  produced  so  much  misery, 
would  again  be  experienced.  I  am, 
therefore,  unequivocally  of  opinion,  that, 
as  on  the  question  of  the  corn  lawa,  there 
ought  to  be  no  alteration  of  our  policy; 
so  neither  ought  thereto  beany  alteration 
of  our  policy  on  the  subject  of  our  cm*- 
rency.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  that  the  public  and  the 
world  should  understand;  that  our  own 
people,  and  that  foreign  nations, .  and 
foreign  merchants,  shoukl  understand, 
that  we  are  acting  on  a  fixed  ayatem,  in 
order  that  they  may  know  that  to  which 
they  have  to  look,  and  that  they  maj  not 
entertain  any  apprehension,  that  we  may 
be  induced  to  tamper  with  our  existing 
arrangements,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
any  occasional  evil,  or  of  pacifying  the 
clamour  of  any  particular  class  of  the 
community. 

I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of 
subjects  more  immediately  connected  with 
the  noble  marouis's  motion.  I  have  al- 
ready stated  what  are  the  difficulties  tbnt 
stana  in  the  wav  of  adopting  the  geoeral 
principles  laid  aown  in  the  petitions  which 
have  been  presented  to  your  lordships  by 
the  merdiants  of  this  country,  of  whom, 
however,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  I 
do  not  imagine  they  have  any  notion  thsit 
those  principles  can  be  acted  upon  to  their 
ftiU  extent. — Although  many  of  those  in- 
dividuals disapproved  of  the  Com  bill  at 
the  time  that  it  was  proposed,  yet,  now 
tha^  it  has  passed  into  a  law,  and  tliat  it 
has  been  so  long  in  operation,  I  know  that 
they  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  just  or 
expedient  to  make  any  alteration  in  thai 
system,  for  the  sake  of  extending  our 
trade.  This  is  an  admission  which  ought 
to  be  maturely  weighed  by  the  agrim* 
turists.  If  those,  who  are  most  interested 
in  the  freedom  and  extension  of  commerce^ 
are  satisfied  that  the  protection  which 
agriculture  reoeivesi  should  remain  as  it 
is,  surely  the  agriculturist  ought  not  to 
desire  any  increase  of  that  protection. 
But  it  is  not  to  the  corn  laws  alone  thai 
our  system  of  protection  has  been  con^ 
fined.  Protectmg  duties  have  been  like- 
wise imposed  for  the  protection  of  several 
branches  of  our  manufactures.  Unques- 
tionably, the  principle  of  protection  ia 
carried  as  far  in  this  country  aa  in  mosi 
other  countries  of  the  world ;  but  it  ia  a 
fallacy  to  suppose»  that  absolute  freedom 
of  trade  can  now  be  establiahed.    As  it 
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ragsrdf  fome  artidet,  our  present  s^^stem 
may  perlmpe  be  relaxed  without  much 
lacoDTeoience;  but  not  at  it  regards  all. 
I  reaftember  it  waa  ar||ued  when  the  Corn 
bill  waa  under  discussion  ;  that*  with  res- 
pect to  some  articles,  time,  and  the  change 
of  circuoittances,  bad  rendered  the  system 
of  •  protecting  duties  merely  a  nominal 
protection.  This  may  be  true,  with  re- 
wrenoe  to  seyeral  branches  of  our  manu- 
factures; but  it  is  not  true  with  reference 
to  otberSb  The  cotion  maoirfacture,  for 
iaatanoe»  in  which  we  have  acquired  so 
great  a  superiority  over  other  nations, 
need  not  fear  any  thing  from  an  abolition 
of  all  protection.  I .  believe  also  —  al- 
though the  woollen  manufacturers  are  not , 
of  that  opinion— that  if  all  the  protecting 
lawa  which  regard  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture were  to  be  repealed,  no  injurious 
effect  would  therebjr  do  occasioned.  Bui 
with  respect  to  silk,  that  manufacture 
in  this  kingdom  is  to  completely  artificial, 
that  any  attenupt  to  introuuce  the  princi^ 
plea  of  free  trade  with  reference  to  it, 
migbc  put  an  end  to  it  altogether.  I  allow 
that  the  silk  manufacture  1$  not  natural  to 
this  country ;  1  wish  we  had  never  had  a 
silk  manufactory ;  I  allow  that  it  is  na- 
tural to  France;  I  allow  that  it  might 
have  been  better  had  each  country  ad- 
hered exclusively  to  that  manufacture  in 
which  each  is  superior;  and  had  the  silks 
of  France  been  exchanged  for  British 
cottofis.*-But  I  must  look  at  things  as 
they  are ;  and  when  I  consider  the  extent 
of  capital,  and  the  immense  population 
(consisting  I  believe  of  above  50,000  per- 
MHia)  engaged  in  our  silk  manuftcture,  I 
can  only  say,  that  one  of  the  few  points 
in  the  noble  marquis's  speech  in  which  I 
totally  disagree  with  him,  is  the  expe^ 
diencyt  under  existing  circumstances,  of 
holdlog  out  any  idea  that,  it  would  be 
possible  to  relinquish  the  silk  manufacture, 
and  to  provide  for  those  who  live  by  it, 
by  parliamentary  enactment. 

Whatever  objections  there  may  be  to 
the  continuance  of  the  protecting  system, 
I  repeat  that  it  is  impossible  altogether  to 
relinquish  it.  1  may  regret  that  the  ays- 
lem  was  ever  commenced;  but  as  I  can- 
not recall  that  act,  I  must  submit  to  the 
inconvenience  by  which  it  is  attended, 
rather  Aan  expose  the  country  to  evik  of 
much  greater  magnitude.  Then,  as  to 
oar  linen  manufacture,  are  your  lordships 
aware  of  the  effect  which  would  be  pro- 
duced on  the  linen  manufacture  of  Ire- 
iandf  by  a  repeal  of  all  the  duties  on  the 


importation  of  foreign  linen  ?  When  I 
contemplate  the  advantage  which  Ireland 
derives  from  her  linen  manufacture,  I  am 
startled  at  the  suggestion  of  such  a  mea- 
sure. I  may  regret,  that  those  protecting 
duties  which  have  brought  about  so  arti- 
ficial a  state  of  commerce  were  originally 
imposed;  but  it  is  not  because  a  thing 
has  been  wrongly  done,  that  it  may  there- 
fore be  undone.  The  linen  manufacture 
is^  too  intimately  blended  and  mixed  up 
with  the  capita],  and  habits,  and  prejudices 
of  the  population  of  Ireland,  to  allow  us 
to  doubt  that  anv  measure  subversive  of 
it  would  destroy  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  the  most  prosperous  part  of  that  coun- 
try. I  must  pause,  therefore,  before  I 
can  consent  to  any  alteration  in  our  pro- 
tecting system  by  which  a  great,  imme- 
diate, and  positive  evil  may  be  incurred, 
however  clear  and  incontrovertible  the 
general  abstract  principle  on  which  that 
alteration  may  be  recommended. 

With  regard  to  absolute  prohibitions,  I 
allow  that  it  may  be  desirable  to  submit 
to  the  consideration  of  a  committee  the 
expediency  of  getting  rid  of  such  prohi- 
bitions ,— at  least,  as  nearly  as  possible. 
But  I  would  not  lead  the  public  to  sup- 
pose, that  much  benefit  can  be  derived 
from  the  change;  because,  in  many  of 
the  cases  where  the  prohibition  is  abo- 
lished, protecting  duties  must  be  pro- 
posed of  so  high  a  description  as  to  be 
almost  tantamount  to  prohibition.  Still, 
however,  I  admit  that  the  moral  effect  of 
abolishiuff  prohibition  will  be  good.  To 
prohibit  by  law  the  Introduction  of  any 
article,  which,  after  all,  cannot  be  kep't 
out  of  the  country,  has  a  very  pernicious 
tendency.  When  an  article  is  prohibited, 
there  are  many  persons  who  deem  it  ne- 
cessary to  have  it  on  that  very  account. 
When  there  are  individuals  in  the  country 
who  do  not  mind  what  thev  pay  for  a 
prohibited  article,  there  will  always  be 
others  who  will  not  mind  what  risk  they 
run  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  them ; 
and  it  is  unwise  and  unjustifiable  on  the 
part  of  the  lesislature  to  create  so  strong 
a  temptation  for  the  violation  of  the  laws. 
1  am  therefore  desirous  that  we  should 
investigate  the  practicability  of  getting 
rid  of  tlie  prohibitory  system ;  because, 
I  am  persuaded  that  its  abolition  would 
be  morally  advantageous ;  although  I  am 
at  the  same  time  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  productive  of  no  very  material  advan- 
tage as  respects  the  increase  of  our  ma» 
niuactur^s  and  trade. 
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I  proceed  to  some  of  the  other  propo- 
sitions comprebended  in  the  noUe  mar* 
quis*B  speech.  To  the  general  motion,  I 
hare  alreiidy  said  thai  I  entertain  no  ob« 
jectien  whatever*  I  think  the  objects  of  j 
that  motion  perfectly  fair.  The  only  dif- 
ference between  the  noble  martjuis  and 
myself  is,  that  I  do  not  sec  so  high  a  value 
on  the  results  Which  Uie  noble  marquis 
expects  from  ihe  investigation,  as  he  does* 
At  the  same  time,  I,  for  one,  am  most 
willing  that  we  should  see  what  can  be 
done  for  the  relief  of  our  foreign  trade  ( 
and,  if  we  find  that  nothing  can  be  done^ 
distinctly  to  sa]^  ao* 

•  The  nrst  point,  and  in  which  I  com- 
pletely  coincide  with  the  noble  marquis, 
is,  the  benefit  that  would  follow  such  an 
extension  of  our  war^ousing  system,  as 
might  make  this  country  the  general 
eutrepSt  of  commerce.  The  policy  of  that 
system  originated  with  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  it 
was  always  his  plan  to  extend  it,  as  rapidly 
indeed  as  it  could  be  connected  witn  ar- 
rangements which  could  give  security  to 
the  revenue.  The  warehousing  system, 
gradually  growing  to  its  present  height, 
now  forms  a  veiy  important  branch  of  our 
commerce:  and  I  entirely  agree  with 
the  noble  marquis,  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  inquire  how  far  it  may  admit  of  revi- 
sion and  extension.  With  respect  to  the 
transit  duties,  also,  I  agree  with  the  noble 
marquis.  I  cannot  see  any  grounds  for 
their  continuance,  any  more  than  I  can 
for  their  having  been  originally  imposed. 
I  cantiot  discover  any  reason  why  goods 
should  not  come  snd  go,  free  of  duty ; 
or,  at  most,  with  a  very  moderate  impost  { 
in  order  to  make  this  country  as  great  an 
emporium  of  commerce  as  ■  possible. 
When,  a  few  years  ago,  an  attempt  wu 
made  to  get  rid  of  these  duties,  that  at- 
tempt was  successfully  resisted  on  grounds 
vi'hich  were  very  ffdlaciousi  but  even 
ihose  fallacious  grounds  have  since  dis- 
appeared. At  that  time  it  was  maintained 
that,  as  we  were  nearly  the  only  carriers 
in  the  world,  we  had  the  power  m  our 
own  hands ;  and  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
could  get  many  goods  only  from  us.  In 
this  argument  there  was  then  much  of 
delusion.  But  our  present  situation  is 
very  difterent.  We  are  no  longer  the  ex- 
clusive carriers  of  Europe;  and  therefore 
i  am  at  alofs  to  conceive  on  what  prin- 
ciple the  shipping  interest  of  this  country 
should  not  eojoy  all  the  advantages  which 
ilie  abi^oping  mterest  of  any  other  country 
enjoys  in  the  carrying  trade. 
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Another  point  to  which  tht  noMe  nwr- 
quis  haa  oalled  yowr  lordships  attention,  is 
the  duty  on  foreign  timber.    I  can  aee  no 
objection  to  referriDg  the  coosideratien  of 
this  subject  to  a  committee;  bnt  I  appre- 
hend the  noble  marquis  is  a  little  misuken 
in  his  view  of  the  origin  of  these  duties. 
There  are  a  few  circumslancea  connected 
with  the  history  of  them,  which  it  may  t^ 
necessary  to  recall  to  the  recoDeotion  of 
the  House,  and  of  which  I  will  take  leave 
shortly  to  remind  your  lordships.    When 
in  the  year  1809,  we  were  abut  out  ftom 
all  trade  to  the  continent,  and  were  likely 
to  experience  a  great  want  o£  timber, 
which  would  of  coarse  have  aflbcted  our 
general  shipping  interest,  and  which,  as  it 
respected  our  navy,   became  extremely 
alarming,    the   attention  of  government 
was  naturally  directed  to  the  means  of 
averting  so  serious  a  national  calamity. 
Communications  on  the  subjeM  were  in 
consequence  had  with  several  merchants ; 
and  they  engaged,  in  consideration  of  a 
protecting  duty  which  wae  promised  to 
them,    to   embark   their  capital   in    the 
transport  and  carriage  of  American  tim- 
ber to  this  country.    Such  was  the  origin 
of  the  protecting  duty.    The  doty  was 
originally  proposed,  not  for  the  pnrposcs 
of  revenue,  bnt  to  induce  certain  mer- 
chants to  embark  in  a  new  trade*    It  was, 
nevertheless,  a  temporary  mea«ire;  and 
I  perfectly  agree  with  the  noble  marquis, 
that  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  any  posi- 
tive assurance  of  its  continuance  wasf  re- 
fused.    A  subsequent  duty  was  certainly 
laid  on  in  the  year  1815  (and  I  believe  a 
smaller  one  before)  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
venue ;  and  it  is  quite  clear,  that  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  duty  so  laid  for  revenue ; 
the  American  merchant  can  have  no  claim 
whatever ;  but  that  it  may  be  abrogated 
without  difficulty.     Two  or  three  years 
ago,  when  strong  representations  oa  the 
subject  were  made  to  the  board  of  trade, 
by  the  ship  owners,  for  perpetuating  the 
duty,  their  application  was  refused;  and 
they  were  told,    that  after  the  iiOth  of 
March,  18^1,    the   duties  would  be  an 
open  qneetion  for  parliament  to  deal  with, 
as  in  its  wisdom  it  might  think  proper. 
The  continuance  of  the  duty,  which  was 
imposed  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  the 
merchants  have  no  right  to  expect;  bat 
as  large    capitals  are  embarked   io  the 
trade,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  nc»- 
tam  of  the  proteetii^g  dotiaa  shoidd'fiot 
be  contrnued,  at  least  for  a  farlheatarn).. 
Without^  howeveri  giving  any  opini«i  am. 
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to  Ibe  preciie  touiM  which  il  U  tdviaeftUe 
to  pursue — ^vb^ber  tb0  object  can  be  besi 
attained  bj  partly  ioiirariog  the  duly  on 
iiiaber  from  the  BaUic>  or  by  inpotiog  a 
countarvaiUof  duty  oa  tbe  timber  fnom 
North  A0ienca;-rl  ^ntiraly  agree  with 
the- noble  aiarqaia,  that  tkle  question  is 
fuUy  open  to  the  ooofideration  of  parlia- 
ment; and  Iha^  ii  i«  one  whidi  ought  to 
be  aubmitted  to  the  investigation  of  the 
committeet  which  the  noble  marquis  pro* 
po6e«  to  appoint;  by  which  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  be  eateied  upon  with  a  due 
regSM^  to  the  ifUevfisia  af  tne  parties  moi« 
concenMd»  tm  well  as  to  the 
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broMlerand  mare  general  interests  of  the 
country  at  lar^e.   - 

Tbe  next  point  of  our  foreign  aen* 
mevce  wbich  waa  adverted  to  by  the  noble 
marquis*  is  our  trade  in  wine.  I  am  per- 
feolly  awave  that  Iha  treaty  with  Portu» 
gal*  condaied  i^  Iba  eoaimeocemen^  6E 
tbe  last  oentury,  and  oaJled  the  Metbnen 
treaty,  which*  at  the  time  of  its  candunon 
wsa  coasidered  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
master-fdeces  and  monuments  of  political 
wisdoos,  and  which  was  aegoliatea  by  one 
of  our  most  .abJe  statesmen,  is  now 
deemed  to  have  been  a  departure  from  all 
the  soundest  principles  of  national  policy* 
Tbe  object  of  that  treaty  was,  tbe  expecta- 
tion, that,  by  tbe  sacrifice  of  a  third  of 
our  (hiliee  on  the  wines  of  Portugal,  as 
compared  with  the  wines  of  France,  we 
should  secure  a  more  extensive,  or  at 
least  a  more  secure,  market  ^  the  sale  of 
our  wooUeo  cloths.  By  a  danse  in  tlie 
second  article  of  that  treaty,  Portugal  re- 
served to  bersdf  the  right,  if  we  at  any 
timeshonld  discontinue  the  comparative 
abatement  of  our  duttea  oa  Portusal 
wines,  stipulated  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
ssme  artide  to  prohibit  the  importation 
into  Portugal  of  ilriiish  wooUen  manufao* 
turea.  Undoubtedly  we  have  a  right  to 
terminate  thia  arrangement.  Whether  or 
nal  it  would  bo  politic  to  risk  tbe  cetalia- 
tion  which  Portugal  might  inflict,  in  the 
event  of  our  equalizing  the  duties  on 
French  aod  Portugal  wines,  is  another 
qtiestioB*  Before  3roup  lordships  decide 
upon  it,  it  will  he  expedient  that  you 
afaonld  see  how  matters  stand  at  present ; 
and  what  are  tbe  advantagea  which  the 
adoption  of  any  such  measure  would  pro- 
duce, to  couaierbalance  even  the  tempo- 
rary inconveoiaace  and  loss  tfiat  oiw 
woolkni  and  qtber  manufacturers  might 
suataia  €rom  it.  And  here  I  b^  leave  to 
make  a  few  obsarvationsi  with  a  view  to 


correct  a  great  misapprebenaion  whidi 
seems  to  exist,  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
benefits  derived  by  this  country  from 
the  treaty  of  commerce  conduded  with 
France  in  the  year  1787.  I  was  not  at 
that  time  a  member  of  parliament ;  bat,  if 
I  had  been  so,  I  must  certainly  have  ac- 
quiesced in  the  expediency  of  that  treaty. 
It  appears  to  me  to  have  been  founded  on 
just  and  fair  prineiples  of  reciprocity.  It  ia 
a  curious  circumstance,  however,  and  one 
that  demands  our  serious  attention,  that 
Mr.  Pitt  did  not,  at  that  period,  proposal 
to  equalize  the  duties  on  foreign  wmes. 
He  consented  to  a  diminution  of  tbe  du* 
ties  oa  French  wines;  but  then  it  waa 
only  in  the  proportioiv  of  two-4hinls  to  a 
dtmimition  of  tbeduties  on  Portugal  wines ; 
so  that  the  preference  was  still  given  ta 
the  latter.  But  let  us  see  bqW  this  treaty 
of  1787,  acted^on  the  trade  of  this  country. 
In  thefiva  yeara  which  elapsed  from  1787 14> 
1792,  under  the  operation  of  thia  com- 
mercial treaty  with  Franca^  the  annual 
average  amouat  of  the  exports  of  British 
produce  and  manufactures  to  France  watf 
718,695^.  Our  exports  to  Portugal, 
during  the  same  period,  amounted  to 
657,652/. :  and  to  Spain,  623,340/.  So 
that  our  exports  to  France,  were  only 
about  60,000/.  greater  in  tbe  same  period, 
than  our  exports  to  Portugal,  and  not 
100>000/L  greater  than  our  exports  to 
Spain ;  which,  considering  the  d^renoo 
in  the  extent  and  population  of  the  coun- 
tries, was  a  very  trifling  superiority.  At 
present  there  is  also  to  be  taken  into  our 
estimate,  not  only  the  question  of  our 
trade  with  Portogal«  but  that  of  our  trade 
to  the  Brazils.  The  annaal  amount  of 
British  produce  and  manufacturesi  at 
preaent  exported  to  Portugal  and  the 
Braaili^  ia  not  less  than  four  mUKons  ster- 
ling. It  is  a  growing  and  improving^ 
trade,  which  it  is  highly  desirable  that  we 
shottki  cultivate,  when  I  say  this,  I  do 
not  wish  to  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  the 
course  recommended  by  tbe  noble  mar- 
quis, is  one  tbai  we  ought  not  to  adopt ; 
I  wish  merely  to  suggest  to  your  lordshipa 
tbe  necessity  of  well  considering,  whether 
the  additional  commerce  with  Fraocoi 
which  that  course  is  calculated  to  securOi 
is  likely  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  as  benefi- 
cial to  this  country  as  the  noble  marquis 
aotidpates.  In  many  respects  I  agree 
with  tbe  noble  marquis,  that  it  would  be 
better  ifVe  could  remove  the  duties,  pro- 
vided we  could  obtain  correspondent  ad- 
vantages^ ,  But,  when  I  perceive,  that  on 
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the  subject  of  our  maniifactureiy  the 
greatest  possible  jeftiousy  exisu  at  this 
moment  m  the  ▼arious  countries  of  Eo- 
rope,  and  narticularly  in  Francei  I  feel  all 
the  difficulties  of  the  case,  and  the  influ- 
ence which  that  jealousy  must  necessa- 
rily ha?e  on  our  policy. 

With  regard  to  our  commerce  with  the 
East  Indies,  that  is  a  (j^uestion  which  must 
be  looked  at  in  two  pomts  of  view :— The 
first,  in  which  I  eq^irely  agree  with  the 
noble  marquis,  as  it  respects  the  ad? an- 
tages  to  our  carrying  trade,  and  shipping 
interest;  the  second,  on  which  I  own  I 
entertain  considerable  doubts,  u  it  res- 
pects any  probable  increase  in  the  expor- 
tation of  our  manufactures  to  that  quarter 
of  the  world*  On  the  latter  head  leer* 
tainly  think  it  doubtful  whether  anv  alter- 
ation of  the  present  system  would  prove 
serviceable.  A  number  of  mercmants 
have  tried  the  experiment  of  trading  with 
the  East  Indies,  some  have  suooeeded,  and 
man^  have  failed.  The  superiority  of 
British  machinery,  aided  by  British  caps* 
tal»  over  cheap  manual  labour,  compara- 
tively exempt  from  taxation,  is  such,  that, 
as  I  am  informed,  British  muslins  are  at 
this  moment  selling  on  the  continent  of 
India,  for  half  the  price  of  India  muslins ; 
notwithstanding  tne  heavy  charges  of 
freight  and  other  expenses  in  their  trans- 
mission from  this  country.  The  prospect 
opened  in  consequence  to  our  merchants 
in  India  has  led  to  great  efforts  in  trade ; 
—to  eflforts  which  have  been  much  too 
great.  A  chief  cause  of  the  fallmg  off  in 
our  exports  last  year,  as  compart  with 
our  exports  in  former  years,  was,  the 
amazing  export  to  Asia,  which  took  place 
in  the  year  immediately  preceding;  bv 
which  the  market  was  so  over-stodEod, 
that  the  consumption  by  no  means  kept 
pace  with  the  supply ;  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  a  deficiency  in  the  returns,  and 
a  corresponding  distress  on  the  part  of* 
the  manufiusturers  in  this  country.-.*I  see 
no  reason  why,  under  the  present  system 
.(for  the  trade  to  India  is  free)  the  export 
of  British  manufactures  may  not  be  ex- 
tended as  fiur  as  the  demand  will  admit, 
and  I  am  decidedly  adverse  to  the  policy 
on  commercial  principles  of  forcing  the 
demand;  the  effect  of  such  a  measure 
soon  recoils  upon  our  manufactures,  and 
the  consequent  distress  more  than  coun- 
terbalances the  former  profits.  As  to 
China,  the  attempts  to  introducf*  British 
manu&ctures  to  any  extent  into  that 
country  have  not  proved  eqmdly  satisfac^ 


tory ;  and  I  confess,  that  when  I  coouder 
the  extreme  jealousy  which  exists  on  thb 
subject  in  the  Chinese  empirOr  I  cinnot 
entertain  very  sanguine  hopes  that  the  ftt« 
ture  atteknpu  wUl  be  attended  by  any 
very  great  advantages.  Although  it  is 
certainly  true,  that  the  direct  private 
trade  between  this  country  and  Chi«^  is 
prevented  by  the  charter  ^nted  to  the 
East  India  company ;  there  is,neverth^ess 
an  extensive  private  trade  carried  on  be- 
tween India  and  China ;  and  I  understand 
that  private  traders  are  permitted  to  bring 
even  tea  to  India,  under  licences  granted 
by  the  residentffovemmeiit|i  which  uceneea 
are  never  renised,  on  proper  secoritjr 
being  given.-r-I  allow  that  this  part  of  the 
question  of  our  external  commerce  is  ex* 
tremely  important,  as  it  relates  to  oar 
carrying  trade,  and  shipping  interest.  In 
all  that  the  noble  marqub  has  said  with 
respect  to  the  advantage  that  Hrould  ac- 
crue to  us  firom  opening  a  direct  trade 
between  India,  and  every  part  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  I  entirely 
concur.  The  powers  necessary  for  open- 
ing such  a  trade  were  especially  reserved 
in  the  charter  granted  to  the  East  India 
company.  It  was  originally  intended  to 
make  this  country  the  emporium  of  the 
trade  between  India  and  the  North  of 
Europe,  and  Malta  the  emporium  of  the 
Indian  trade  in  the  Mediterranean;  but  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  under  the 
present  circtunstances  of  the  world,  I  see 
no  reason  why  any  goods  that  may  be  le- 
gally imported  from  India,  shoulcf  not  be 
so  imported  in  British  ships,  direct,  to 
any  part  of  the  world,  without  their  fi^t 
goiogeither  through  this  country  or  Malta ; 
and  a  bill  has  been  prepared  to  carry  this 
object  into  eftct.  Of  course,  the  tea 
trade  and  the  direct  trade  with  China, 
must  be  excepted,  as  thqr  are  mattere 
of  compact  with  the  East  India  ooanpa- 
ny,  until  an  arrangement  can  be  made  for 
opening  these  trades  under  certain  limi- 
tations with  the  company. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  various 
topics  which  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  subout 
to  your  lordships'  consideration.  '  In 
doing  so,  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
take  a  wider  view  than  tbe  noble  marquis 
took,  of  the  circumstances  and  situation 
of  the  country.  I  do  not  say  this  with 
the  slightest  intention  of  imputing  blame 
to  the  noble  marquis.  In  my  situation,  as 
a  member  of  his  majesty's  government,  it 
appeared  to  be  incumbent  on  me  sot  to 
assent  to   the  noble   marquis's  moCiso» 
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witboat  a  geneiBl  explanation  of  my  opi- 
Dionsi  not  only  on  the  points  touched 
upon  by  bim,  but  on  every  other  point 
connected  with  this  great  and  important 
subject.    I  have  thought  it  due  to  myself, 
to  the  House,  and  to  the  country,  to  en* 
deavour  to  explain  the  nature  of  our  situa- 
tion«  both  internally,  and  with  respect  to 
our  commercial  intercourse  with  foreign 
states;  to  endeavour  to  show  what  have 
been  the  causes  of  the  distress  which  we 
are  suffering;  and  to  discover  whether 
there  are  any  means  by  which  that  distress 
may  be  remedied,  or  diminished.    I  have 
not  attempted  to  conceal,  nor  will  I  at- 
tempt to  conceal*  that  it  appears  to  me, 
that  from  time  and  patience,  our  chief 
expectation  of  relief  must  be  derived.    I 
confess,  that  I  do  not  think  the  measures 
recommended  by  the  noble  marquis,  al- 
though important  in  themselves,  will  hai^e 
any  very  extensive  effect  or  operation. 
But  I  am  sure  they  are  worthy,  at  least, 
of  a  fair  and  deliberate  consideration.    I 
'  should  be  roost  unwilling,  in  times  like 
these  particularly,   that  projects  of  im- 
provement, where   no  injury  can   arise 
from  the  experiment,  should  be  lightly 
discarded :  but  1  own  that  there  is  nothing 
which  alarms  me  so  much  as  a  meddling 
disposition,  on  the  part  of  the  legislature, 
with  reference  to  these  subjects,  upon  in- 
sufficient grounds ;  a  continual  tampering 
with  great  questions ;  a  change  of  regula- 
tion, session  after  session,  to  comply  with 
temporary  emergency,  partial  interests, 
or  unreasonable  clamour.    I  firmly  be- 
lieve that,  on  all  commercial  subjects,  the 
fewer  the  laws  the  better.    J  am  sorry  to 
see  so  many  on  our  Statute  book;  but  the 
evil  is  not  one  of  easy  remedy.     Some  of 
those  laws  may,  perhaps,  be  advantage- 
ously removed ;  and  others  maybe  altered 
and  amended;  but  the  undertaking  is  one 
that  will  be  attended  with  difficulty,  and 
must  be  conducted  with  the  greatest  cau- 
tion*   In  commerce,  as  in  the  ordinary 
relations  of  life,  knowledge  and  the  con- 
fidence derived  from  previous  certainty, 
are  the  most  advantageous  guides ;  for, 
when  even  evils  or  inconveniences  are  as- 
certained, they  may  be  met,  and  perhaps 
successfully  combated.  Experience  proves 
tfaat  property  and  trade  will  adapt  them- 
0elves»  in  time,  even  to  mistaken  and  de- 
fective laws;  but  constant  fluctuations  in 
oar  legislation,  on  such  subjects,  can  only 
be  productive  of  disorder  and  ruin.    If 
every  year  there  is  to  be  a  change  in  our 
c4MDraercial  laws,  no  man,  or  body  of  men, 
VOL.  I. 


can  know  on  what  they  are  to  rely. 
Under  such  a  course  of  policy,  neither 
the  merchants  of  this  country,  nor  those 
of  foreign  nations,  will  be  able  to  confide 
in  us ;  and  our  distresses,  instead  of  being 
relieved,  will  be  multiphed  ten-fold. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  began  by  com- 
plimenting the  noble  earl  and  the  noble 
marquis  on  the  able  manner  in  which  they 
had  conducted  this  important  discussion. 
He  concurred  in  a  gf^at  deal  of  what  had 
fallen  from  both,  but  especially  in  what 
had  been  said  by  the  noole  earl  on  the 
subject  of  tlie  com  laws:  nothing  could 
be  more  prejudicial  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terest than  the  annual  revival  and  agita- 
,tion  of  that  question.  His  principal  rea- 
son, however,  for  rising  at  present  was, 
because,  in  some  respects,  he  took  a  more 
consolitary  view  of  the  situation  of  the 
country  than  either  of  the  noble  lords-^ 
tiian  even  the  noble  earl,  who  had  given, 
from  authentic  documents,  such  a  cheer- 
ing  prospect  of  the  trade  of  the  kingdom, 
by  which  it  was  evident  that  that  trade 
had  ^een  diminished  much  less  than  was 
generally  conceived.  When  he  reflected 
on  the  causes  operating  to  produce  dia- 
tress— on  the  exertions  already  made  to 
repel  the  evil<*and  the  small  decrease  of 
demand,  he  could  not  but  entertain  a  san- 
guine hope  that  the  deficiency  would  be 
supplied  through  the  inquiries  of  the  pro- 
posed committee.  The  noble  earl  had 
said,  in  one  part  of  his  speech,  that  but 
for  the  paper  currency  the^war  could  not 
have  been  continued :  perhaps  not ;  and 
perhaps  the  evil  of  discontinuance  would 
not  have  been  so  great  as  the  noble  earl 
imagined:  certain  it  was,  that  no  other  hu- 
man invention  could,  in  the  whole,  have 
produced  sojnuch  calamity  as  a  paper  cur- 
rency. On  this  subject  he  could  talk  with 
the  noble  earl  with  considerable  freedom, 
because,  af^er  the  report  of  last  year,  in 
which  the  noble  earl  had  heartily  con- 
curred, it  was  evident  that  they  thought 
alike.  He  begged,  therefore,  to  call  the 
notice  of  the  noble  earl  to  a  few  figures  * 
which  indisputably  showed  the  state  to 
which  the  paper  currency  had  reduced 
the  country ;  they  were  contained  in  some 
Ubles,  printed  in  the  year  1813,  reaching 
a  second  edition  soon  afterwards,  and  un- 
contradicted from  that  time  to  the  present. 
His  lordship  here  detailed  some  of  the 
items  in  these  tables,  arriving  at  the  con- 
clusion that,  in  consequence  of  a  ^apcr 
currency,  the  nation  was  now  called  upon 
to  pay  ten  millions  more  annually  than  if 
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specie  pa]rtnentt  had  oontiDiied*  Reool« 
lecting  the  increflie  of  laxet  id  1815»  and 
the  additional  three  -  {nilHoDa  impoaad 
aioce  the  peace»  he  would  venture  to 
assert  that  since  1815  the  country  had 
been  subjected  in  this  whole  to  an  in« 
crease  of  taxation  to  the  eateot  of  not 
less  than  seventeen  millions.  At  the 
time  the  kingdom  was  burihened  with 
this  enormous  load»  peace  arrived:  for 
^ght  years  Great  Britain  had  beftn  ex* 
pending  twenty-eight  millions  of  her  ca- 
pital~*the  artinciafdemand  for  commodi- 
ties was  stopped  at  oncey  and  an  accumu- 
lated  population  was  thrown  out  of  em- 
ploy, dtill,  hoWeveri  she  rose  superior 
to  all  her  diffictdtieSy  and  this  fact  gave 
him  so  high  a  notion  of  the  vigour  and 
energy  of  the  country^  as  to  induce  him 
to  believe  that  she  would»  sooner  than 
was  imagined,  recover  hifr  prosperwis 
station  amon^  the  powers  of  Europd. 
The  agricalturist  seemed  to  wish  to  make 
a  separate  cause  against  the  manufacturer, 
which,  if  possible,  muit  end  in  the  ruin  of 
both;  but,  in  truth,  distinction  was  out  of 
the  question — their  interests  were  inti- 
mately combined,  and  the  House  would 
not  listen  for  a  moment  to  any  proposi- 
tion to  distinguish  them,  and  to  support 
the  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  He 
was  sorry  to  find  that  this  disposition  to 
union  did  not  prevail  in  the  country  so 
much  as  could  be  wished  t  and,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  various  petitions  upon  tbe 
table,  he  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  that  of  the  city  of  London, 
contending  that,  properly  analysed,  it  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  remonstrance 
against  the  com*  laws.  As  to  commercial 
treaties  with  France,  or  any  other  power, 
•it  was  nonsense  to  suppose  that  one 
country  could  obtain  an  advantage  over 
another:  at  this  moment  France  seemed 
actuated  from  some  whimsical  cause  by 
a  jealousy  of  Great  Britain.  The  London 
petitioners  did  not  wish  to  touch  articles 
connected  with  the  revenue ;  but  nil  ar- 
ticles of  trade  were  more  or  less  so  con- 
nected excepting  corn ;  so  that  the  com- 
laws  were  the  only  object  of  their  com- 
plaint. He  could  not  help  taking  notice 
of  one  petition,  asserting  the  principles  of 
free  trade ;  but  it  contained  one  clause, 
indicating  a  great  deal  of  good  sense, 
and  an  understanding  of  the  real  situation 
of  the  country.  He  alluded  to  the  peti- 
tion from^  Glasgow,  in  which  it  was  said, 
that  **  this  subject  must  be  entered  upon 
with  great  caution  and  prudence,    and 


that  DO  aitevaUoii  of  the  laws  aftitiiig 
any  branch  of  commerce  ihould  be  at- 
tempted until  after  a  full  investigatioD  of 
the  particular  case."  The  whole  subject 
must  be  examined  upon  the  nerita  of 
each  particular  case.  The  noble  marqaia 
had  called  the  attentioa  of  the  House  to 
the  opening  of  coouneroe  in  the  Cbtna 
seas ;  and  when  the  India  bill  was  before 
parliament,  he  (lord  Lauderdale)  had 
been  one  of  its  strenuous  opponents,  be- 
cause he  thought  that  the  inhabitaotSy 
with  an  income  of  half  a  orowa  a  aMitby 
C0U14  never  purchase  enough  of  our  naa- 
nufacturea  to  make  it  answer*  He  had 
been  deceived ;  and  glad  he  was  Co  Satd 
that  the  demand  was  most  importanlM  ■ 
that  the  natives,  in  the  rdny  seasoo» 
gladly  purchased  our  coarsest  woollena; 
and  on  this  account  the  subject  well  om* 
rited  inquiry.-^He  wished  to  say  a  word 
or  two  upon  the  sinking  fund,  which  waa 
connected  with  this  quettion ;  be  should 
be  most  happy,  if  possible,  to  do  away 
with  it,  as  it  was  founded  upon  an  absurd 
and  injurious  principle.  Suppose  ti 
amounted  to  five  millions  a  year,  it  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  fordblo  as- 
sumption of  five  millions  of  taxes  to  be 
converted  into  capital.  Now»  if  this  sum 
were  not  so  forcibly  applied,  it  might  be 
employed  by  all  who  paid  it  in  the  pur- 
chase of  manufactures,  and  at  the  present 
moment  such  an  addition  would  be  of  ia« 
calculable  advantage.  The  noble  earl 
repeated  the  opinion  he  had- given,  tbat 
the  nation  would  recover  sooner  than  waa 
generally  imagmed;  and  he  supported  it 
by  a  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  ca- 
pital had  been  accumulated,  and  the  na- 
tural desire  to  enjoy  what  we  poasedbed. 
The  country  at  large  was  not  impoverished, 
though  the  distribution  of  property  waa 
different,  and  time  would  soon  teach  men 
how  to  apply  what  they  had  acquired. 
He  was  happy  that  his  noble  firiend  had 
brought  forward  this  subject:  be  thought 
the  inquiry  would  be  productive  of  bene- 
fit ;  but  if  not,  at  least  the  nation  weold 
this  night  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  wide, 
profound,  and,  m  some  important  respeets, 
consolatory  statement  of  its  present  sitna* 
tion  and  its  future  prospecu* 

Lord  EJlenbortMgh  perfectly  concurred 
with  his  noble  friend  who  made  the  pie- 
sent  motion,  that  an  extension  of  nor 
foreign  trade  would  be  highly  advantage- 
ous both  to  our  agriculture  and  (o  our 
manufactures.  He  expressed  the  grsat 
satisfaction  which  he  felt  at  having  beard 
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ftoo  the  noble  earl  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  support  the  present  la#srespect- 
ia§  agricQiture;  lie  was  sure  that  they 
were  necessary,  and  he  was  also  sure  that 
if  any  diange  were  made  in  thematpre- 
aent,  sach  change  would  inevitably  lead 
So  consequences  dangerous  to  the  con- 
atitntion.  With  reference  to  this  subject 
he  had  listened  with  great  pleasure  to 
the  prices  of  com  which  had  been  quoted 
by  the  noble  earl.  He  was  persuaded 
Inst  com  had  maintained  a  much  more 
iinifiMsn  price  since  the  bill  for  its  protec- 
tiooy  ana  he  thought  that  a  great  bless- 
ing, as  a  constant  oscillation  between 
muth  and  plenty,  labour  and  laziness, 
the  gin*8hop  and  the  poor»house,  was  to 
be  greatly  oeprecated.  Adverting  to  the 
last  subject  which  he  had  named,  he  re- 
gietted  that  die  poor  laws  had  not  been 
tooched  on  by  either  of  the  noble  lords. 
It  was  a  tnost  material  feature  of  the  na- 
tional distress.  Great  diflkulties  un- 
doubtedly surrounded  the  question.  It 
had  been  his  intention  to  offer  to  their 
lordships  some  proposition  respecting  it; 
bat  after  a  gooa  deal  of  consideration  he 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  an  ad- 
vantageous arrangement  could  advantage- 
ously originate  only  in  the  other  House, 
and  could  be  successfully  accomplished 
only  by  the  interference  of  the  mmisters 
of  the  Crown.  The  system  of  the  poor 
laws  was  so  execrable,  that  he  was  con* 
▼UBced  if  we  did  not  destroy  it,  it  would 
destroy  us.  It  demoralized  the  whole 
country.  It  destroyed  that  union  of 
leding  and  interest  which  ought  always 
to  subsist  between  the  rich  and  the  poor ; 
H  deprived  the  one  dass  of  the  gratifica- 
tions of  charity,  and  the  other  class  of 
those  of  gratitude.  It  led  to  ceneral 
oormption  and  misery.  It  created  a  po- 
polatioo,  and  at  the  same  time  it  dimi- 
Dished  thefar  means  of  subsistence.  Great 
aa  was  his  noble  friend's  experience,  he 
imiBt  say  that  he  diflfered  firom  him  as  to 
cause  of  the  distress  and  discontent  in 
EonMM.  He  quite  agreed  with  his  noble 
Iriena  who  had  iust  sat  down,  that  this 
ixnmtiy  was  really  ridier  at  the  present 
moment  than  at  the  commencement  of  the . 
late  war.  He  believed  that  the  same  was 
the  ossein  France.  He  was  certain  that 
it  was  so  in  Italy,  and  in  some  parts  of 
Oesnany.  •  The  general  distress  he  at- 
tributed, in  a  mat  measure,  to  the  regu- 
Ifltloos  that  had  taken  place  since  the  de- 
attuction  of  the  Frendi  powftr.  Most  of 
the  atases  on  the  continent  had  surrounded 


theinselves  as  with  walls  of  brsss,  to  in- 
hibit intercourse  with  other  states.    In- 
teroourse  was  prohibited  even  in  districts 
of  the  same  state,  as  was  the  case  in 
Austria  and  Sardinia.    Thus,  though  the 
taxes  on  the  people  had  been  lightened, 
the  severity  of  their  condition  had  been 
increased.    He  believed  that  the  discon- 
tent which  pervaded  most  parts  of  Europe, 
and  especiaiiy  Germany,  was  more  owing 
to  commercial  restrictions  than   to  any 
theoretical  doctrines  on  government ;  and 
that  a  free  communication  among  them 
would   do  more   to  restore  tranquillity 
than  any  other  step  that  could  be  adopted. 
He  objected  to  all  attempts  to  frustrate 
the  benevolent  intention  of  Providence, 
which  ^ave  to  various  countries  various 
wants  m  order  to  bring  tlicm  together. 
He  objected  to  it  as   anti-sodal.      He 
objected     to    making     commerce    the 
means    of    barbarising    instead   of  en- 
lightening nations ;  he  objected  to  it  as 
destructive  of  the  happiness  of  the  whole 
world.     Adverting  to  thst   part  of  the 
noble  earl's  speech,  in  which  he  observed 
that  wine  was  the  only  and  consequently 
the  ineffident   equivalent    that    foreign 
countries  had  to  o&r  us  in  commerce,  he 
remarked  that  the  article  of  silks  might 
be  added  to  supply  the  deficiency.    The 
same  duty  was  now  paid  in  Great  Britain 
on  Swedish  deals,  which  were  only  14  feet 
long,   as  was  paid  on    Russian,   which 
were  20  feet  long.     The  Swedish  deals 
were  thus  completely  excluded.     What 
was  tetraordioary  too  was,  that  in  Ire- 
land the  Swedish  deals  were  admitted,  on 
payment  of  a  graduated   duty;  and  he 
was   persuaded,  that    great    advantages 
might  be   obtained .  in  negotiation  with 
Sweden,  inerely  by  substituting  a  gra- 
dtiated  duty,  without  any  diminution  of 
it.    The  state  of  the  trade  with  France 
was,  however,  the  most  disgraceful   to 
both  countries.    The  two  greatest  civi- 
lised nations  of  the  world,   placed  at  a 
distance  of  scarcely  twenty  miles  from 
each  other,  had  contrived,  by  their  arti- 
ficial regulations,   to  reduce  their  com- 
merce with  each  other  to  a  mere  nullity. 
From  us  France  would  uke  nothing  but 
colonial  produce,   and  from  France   we 
woidd  only  receive  a  few  of  the  products 
of  her  soil.    It  was  thus  only  that  the  ac- 
cidental loss  of  her  colonies  by  France 
had  caused  any  commercial  intercourse  to 
be  continued  between  the  two  countries. 
He  looked  forward  to  a  reduction  of  the 
duties  on  French  wines  and  silks,  and  on 
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some  of  those  articles  of  luxury  which 
the  French  could  maoufocture  better  than 
we,  with  ffreat  satisfaction,  as  the  most 
important  benefits  would  be  derived  from 
the  commencement  of  a  free  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries.  Had  there 
been  any  objection  to  the  motion,  he 
should  haTe  entered  at  greater  length  into 
the  subject;  but  he  saw  with  the  utmost 
pleasure  that  the  inquiry  was  to  be  entered 
upon,  as  the  House  would  at  least  see  in 
what  situation  the  country  stood,  and 
what  it  was  practicable  to  do  in  alleviation 
of  the  present  distress. 

Lord  CaUhorpe  expressed  the  great 
satisfaction  which  he  felt  at  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  evening,  and  at  the  profound 
as  well  as  candid  manner  in  which  the 
question  had  been  treated,  and  the  elo- 
quent and  statesman-like  developement 
which  had  been  made  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country.  There  were  few 
circumstances  which  would  tend  more  to 
persuade  the  people  that  they  lived  under 
a  paternal  government,  than  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  night.  As  to  the  Com  bill, 
he  was  glad  to  6od  it  proved  that  one  of 
the  parts  of  it  that  had  been  objected  to, 
the  mode  of  taking  averages,  contained 
in  itself  the  principle  of  self-corr«ciion. 
The  principles  of  freedom  of  trade,  which 
he  was  happy  to  see  so  fully  recognized, 
were  of  the  utmost  consequence;  for 
though,  in  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  country,  a  free  trade  was  unattainable, 
yet  their  task  hereafter  was  to  approximate 
to  it.  Considering  the  prejudices  and 
interests  which  were  opposed  to  the  re- 
cognition of  that  principle,  it  was  no  small 
indication  of  the  firmness  and  liberality 
of  his  majesty's  ministers  to  have  so  fully 
conceded  it.  « 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed,  consisting,  among  other 
peers,  of  the  earls  of  Liverpool,  Hosslyn, 
Darlington,  Albemarle,  Donoughraore, 
Lauderdale,  Darnley  and  Bathurst,  the 
dukes  of  Wellington  and  Athol,  lords 
Clare  and  Calthorpe. 
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Friday^  May  26. 

Sunday  Newspapers.]  Mr.  Courtenay 
presented  a  petition,  signed  by  certain 
dealers  and  venders  of  newspapers.  The 
petitioners  complained  that  in  consequence 
of  the  great  increase  of  the  Sunday 
newspapers,  and  their  being  exposed  for 
fi&lc  on  ^hat  day,  much  injury  had  been 
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i  done  to  the  public  morals,  and  the  breach 
of  the  Sabbath  was  therdby  occasioned  to 
an  alarming  extent.  The  petitioners 
said,  that  many  of  them  had  made  great 
sacrifices  in  their  opposition  to  this  prac- 
tice, whilst  others  of  them  were  not  able, 
in  consequence  of  their  limited  circum- 
stances, to  reject  the  business,  which 
would  only  have  the  effisct  of  throwing  it 
into  the  hands  of  others  who  bad  not  such 
scruples.  They  said  that  the  increase  of 
the  Sunday  newspapers,  and  the  principles 
they  contained,  haa  a  direct  and  alanning 
tendency  to  the  destruction  oT  public 
morals;  that  their  having  been  sold  and 
read  on  Sundays  kept  numbers  of  persona 
from  attending  divine  service.  The  pe- 
titioners prayed  that  the  House  would 
adopt  such  measures  as  might  suppress 
so  great  an  evil.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  in*  presenting  the  petition, 
said,  he  ever  felt  that  the  true  liberty  of 
the  press  was  most  endangered  by  the 
abuse  of  it,  and  that  maxim  was  illus- 
trated *  in  the  conduct  of  some  of  those 
publications.  He  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
present  the  petition,  at  the  aame  time 
that  he  had  declared  to  the  petitioners 
that  he  could  not  promise  to  found  any 
measure  upon  it.  He  therefore  simply 
moved,  that  the  petition  do  lie  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  LambtoH  said,  that  he  would  not 
object  to  any  set  of  men  approaching 
that  House  in  a  constitutional  way.  At 
the  same  time  he  could  not  help  express- 
ing his  extreme  disgust  at  the  hypocritical 
cant  of  the  petitioners.  That  the  circu- 
lation of  Sunday  newspapers  was  injuri- 
ous to  public  morals,  was  a  doctrine  to 
which  1)0  could  not  subscribe.  He 
thought  that  wherever  the  press  laboured 
to  oppose  the  advances  of  slavery  and 
corruption,  the  circulation  of  newspapers 
oit  any  day  was  a  moral  as  well  as  a  con- 
stitutional act ;  but  if  those  dealers  and 
venders  thought  otherwise,  if  they  felt 
those  conscientious  scruples,  they  might 
easily  retire  from  a  pursuit,  which  they 
considered  immoral.  He  could  not  but 
condemn  the  language  of  the  petition ;  be 
could  not  sit  silent  and  hear  so  gross  a 
charge  brought  against  the  Stuiday  news- 
papers. Where,  he  asked,  was  to  be 
found  an  immoitd  or  indecent,  or  seditious 
Sunday  newspsper  i  He  did  not  know  of 
one.  He  thought,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  newspapers  conveyed  instruction,  po- 
litical as  weH  as.  moral],  to  the  people  of 
England.     He  thought  that   the  peci^ 
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tioners,  instead  of  coming  forward  to 
attack  the  Sunday  newspapers,  wduld 
kave  done  well  to  remain  at  home,^  and 
endeavour  to  amend  their  own  lives; 
This  would  be  more  agreeable  to  the  true 
principles'of  Christianity. 
Ordesed  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Brkach  of  Privilbgb  •*-  Rob.  C. 
Burton,  bsq.]  Mr,  Wynn  presented 
the  following  Report  from  the  Committee 
of  Privileges :  ] .  Resolved,  That  it  ap- 
pears to  this  committee,  that  the  action  of 
Christopher  Bolton,  Robert  Gleadow,  and 
Cai«8  Thompson,  against  John  Eyles,  esq; 
warden  of  nis  majesty's  prison  of  the 
Fleet,  being  founded  upon  the  alleged 
escape  of  Robert  Christie  Burton,  esq., 
from  his  custody  as  warden,  which  escape 
was  no  other  than  a  discharee  of  the  said 
Robert  Chrislie  Burton,  under  the  order 
of  this  House,  of  the  28th  day  of  January, 
1819,  the  commencing  and  prosecuting 
of  the  said  action  is  a  high  breach  of  the 
privilege  of  this  House.  2.  **  That  it  ap- 
pears to  this  coofmittee,  that  Christopher 
boiton,  Robert-Gleadow,  Caius  Thomp- 
SOD,  Charles  Frost,  and  Archibald 
Rosser,  have  been  concerned  in  com- 
mencing and  prosecuting  the  said  action.'' 
— The  firat  resolution  being  agreed  to,  it 
was  ordered— on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Wynn,  '<«  That  Christopher  Bolton,  &c. 
do  attend  this  House  on  the  5th  of  June." 

Boston  Election.]  The  order  of  the 
day  was  read  for  resuming  the  adjourned 
debate  on  the  Petition  of  W.  Augustus 
Johnson,  esq..  On  the  question  being  put, 

Sir  R.  Heron  said,  that  the  question  be- 
fore the  House  was  one  of  tne  greatest 
importance,  and  one  with  which  the 
House  oc^ht  not  to  interfere  upon  grounds 
no  slender  as  those  advanced  by  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  made  the  motion.  The 
faon.  gentleman  principally  relied  on  two 
grounds;  first,  the  absence  of  Mr.  Ellis; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  House  could  not 
anticipate  a  case  which  would  come  before 
a  committee.  If  the  last  ground  were 
tenable,  the  House  had  in  fact  no  case 
before  them  at  present  It  was  argued 
laat  night,  and  he  believed  it  was  the  opi- 
nion of  most  members  present,  that  if  the 
qualification  of  the  absent. candidate  were 
called  for  and  not  produced  at  the  elec- 
tjon,  he  could  not  oe  legally  returned; 
but  at  tfae  Boston  election,  the  qualifica^^ 
tion  of  Mr.  Ellis  had  been  demanded,  and 
the  rfAufoiog  officery  after  consulting  with 


some  persons,  not  lawyers,  decided  that 
it  was  not  necessary  for  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Ellis  to  produce  a  qualification.  As  the 
House  had  determined  to  reject  the  nu- 
merous petitions  of  the  people  of  England 
for  a  more  equal  representation,  it  ought 
surely  to  vindicate,  in  the  fullest  extent, 
the  right  of  the  people  to  that  representa- 
tion which  it  had  thought  fit  to  give  them. 
If  the  committee  was  postponed  to  the 
time  proposed,  in  consequence  of  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Ellis,  the  session  of  parlia- 
ment might  pass  awav*  He  did  not  rely 
on  the  declaration,  tnat  Mr.  Ellis  was  on 
his  passage  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
If  Old  Sarum  elected  the  dey  of  Algiers, 
would  the  House  allow  him  to  take  his 
seat  ?  Certainly  not.  The  dey  of  Al- 
giers was  not  more  incapable  of  holdif^  a 
seat  in  that  House  than  Mr.  Ellis,  "nie 
hon.  member  read  an  extract  from  an  act, 
which  provided,  that  any  person  holding 
a  new  office  under  the  Crown,  or  one 
created  by  the  Crown  after  the  25th  of 
October  1795,  should  be  incapable  of 
holding  a  seat  in  parliament.  From  the 
returns  of  the  civil  department  of  the 
Cape,  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Ellis  held  the 
ofiice  of  deputy  colonial  secretary,  an  of- 
fice appointed  by  the  Crown. 

Mr.  JVi^tin  was  sorry  to  interrupt  the 
hon.  member,  but  he  tnought  he  was  pur* 
suing  a  very  eiitraordinarpr  course  in  call- 
ing upon  the  House  to  discuss  the  merits 
or  the  casein  the  present  stage.  That 
shouldbe  the  business  of  a  committee. 

Sir  R.  Heron  was  obliged  to  the  hon« 
member  for  setting  him  right ;  but  he  con- 
ceived he  was  driven  into  the  observationa 
which  he  had  made  by  the  application  of 
the  hon.  gentleman  opposite.  He  thought 
it  right  to  refer  all  to  the  committee.  He 
was  able  to  prove,  by  viva  voce  evidence, 
that  Mr.  Ellis  acted  officially  at  the  Cape. 
He  thought  no  case  was  made  out  suffi- 
cient to  induce  the  House  to  interfere  and 
take  the  question  from  the  committee. 

Mr.  Tteme^  said,  that  many  members 
did  not  know  upon  what  grounds  the  hon. 
member  moved. 

.  Mr.  Courtenau  said,  that  this  was  a  po- 
tion vfhich  had  been  fixed  for  considera* 
tion  on  the  6th  of  June,  and  that  he,  in 
conseouence  of  the  absence  of  Mr.  EUis^ 
wishea  to  have  the  time  enlarged  to  the 
18th  of  July. 

-  Mr.  Bemal  said,  that  Mr.  Ellis  had  no 
authorised  agent  in  tjiis  country. 

Mr.  Tiemeu  said,  that  his  reason  for 
offering  a  word  on  this  occasion  was,  that 
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the  hoo.  member  oppoeifeehad  fftid  that  he 
bed  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Ellie  wee  disquali- 
fied from  hoUing  hie  leat  in  parliament. 
About  that  be  tnooght  there  could  be  no 
doubt,  and  the  only  pomt  on  which  the 
qttettiontumed«aa«aiaheaccept the  office, 
^ia  boo.  friend  (air  R.  Heron)  taid  he 
would  adduce  proof  of  that  fact  Undersuch 
circumttaooesy  was  anything  so  monstrous 
as  to  say  that  the  House  must*  because 
the  electors  of  Boston  had  elected  Mr. 
Ellii^  presume  that  he  ought  to  sit"^  Would 
any  man  in  the  House  get  up  and  say  he 
thought  Mr.  Ellis  eligible  i  Would  the 
bon.  gentleman  sayt  he  had  any  doubt  on 
the  subject,  that  Mr.  Ellis  had  no  idea 
when  he  went  to  the  Cape  that  he  would 
be  elected  for  Boston  i  He  would  wish  to 
know,  whether  any  member  would  not  be 
at  liberty  to  move  for  a  new  writ  for  a 
member  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Ellis  ?  If  the 
House  made  use  of  the  GreoTille  act,  he 
hoped  they  would  not  use  it  for  tlie  pur* 
pose  of  mischief.  The  efiect  of  the  pre- 
sent motion  wodd  be,  that  Boston  would 
be  unrepresented  for  this  year  and  probably 
for  the  next.  No  one  doubted  that  the 
electors  had  a  right  to  elect  Mr.  Ellis; 
but  the  bon.  memMr  who  made  the  motion 
had  declared  that  the  impreaioa  on  his 
mind  was,  that  the  office  of  Mr.  Ellis  was 
a  disqualification,  and  the  oolr  question 
now  was,  did  he  accept  it  ?  He  thought 
the  present  motion  was  not  a  fiur  way  of 
dealmg  with  parliament ;  he  thought  it 
competent  for  any  member  to  move  that  a 
new  writ  be  issued  for  Boston. 

The  Speaker  said,  he  thou^t  the  peti» 
tion  on  tne  table  must  be  disposed  or  be- 
Ibre  any<member  would  be  at  liberty  to 
move  for  a  new  writ.  The  next  question 
was,  how  the  petition  could  be  withdrawn 
after  recognisances  had  been  entered  into. 
By  a  clause  in  the  S8th  of  Geo.  drd,  the 
House  could  not  issue  a  writ  unless  the 
aeat  were  Tacated  by  death  or  some  other 
cause,  which  must  arise  subsequently  to 
the  election ;  and  by  the59rd  of  Geo.  8rd, 
it  was  lawful  for  the  House  to  permit  a  pe« 
tition  to  be  withdrawn  upon  matter  whidi 
might  subsequently  arise  verified  upon 
oaUi. 

^  Mr.  Bathurst  begged  the  House  to  con- 
aider  that  the  object  of  the  present  motion 
was  only  to  remove  the  consideration  of 
the  petition  from  the  6th  of  June  to  the 
18th  of  July,  a  day  on  which  another  pe- 
tition of  a  similar  nature  was  to  be  taxen 
into  consideration;  and  it  mieht  happen, 
that  the  person  complained  of  m  that  peli* 
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tion  would  be  proved  in  the  committee  to 
be  as  incapable  of  holding  n  seat  aa  Mr. 
Ellis.  An  bon.  member  Tiad  said  that  it 
was  late  in  the  session,  and  the  conse- 

?|uenee  would  be,  that  it  would  go  over 
or  another  year.  In  that  respect  the  pe- 
tition was  not  used  difierently  froos  others 
of  a  similar  description,  llie  sum  and 
substance  of  the  observations  were,  that  it 
could  be  proved  that  Mr.  Ellia  was  incap- 
able of  accepting  a  seat;  but  such  proof 
could  not,  he  conceived,  be  now  8ub« 
mitted  to  the  House.  The  House  had 
been  utfonaed  by  the  Chair,  that  they  had 
not  the  power  to  reject  the  ordinary  mode 
of  proeeedii^  adopted  by  parliament,  and 
that  proof  could  only  be  offered  in  the 
usual  way  adopted  bv  the  House. 

Sir  it.  Hermt  said,  he  did  not  under- 
take  to  prove  that  Mr.  Ellis  waa  now  in 
possession  of  the  office,  but  that  he  did 
accept  it. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  the  House  ought 
to  hear  all  before  they  made  up  their 
minds  on  the  present  case.  He  would 
suppose  this  motion  was  never  made;  and 
if  ne  had  the  same  impression  on  his  mind 
as  the  bon.  gentleman  opposite,  he  should 
hesitate  before  he  would  osake  socJi  a  mo* 
tion,  as  the  hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  be 
certain  that  the  utmost  delay  would  only 
tend  to  show  that  Mr.  Ellis  was  ineligible. 
For  his  part,  he  thouaht  a  greater  diffi- 
culty existed  in  point  or  fact  than  in  point 
of  law.  He  thought  the  person  who  pro- 
pored  thb  measure  was  not  afiriend  to  Mr. 
Ellis.  If  the  committee  were  balJotted 
far,  and  m  theact  of  sittmg,  he  would  defy 
the  petitioner  to  make  out  his  caw ;  and 
why?  His  boo.  friend  said  it  was  an  office 
created  since  1795 ;  yea,  but  it  must  be 
proved  that  Mr.  Ellia  was  in  poasessioD  of 
It  on  the  day  npon  which  he  was  elected. 
If  any  member  moved  for  a  new  writ  for 
a  person  to  serve  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
Ellis,  It  mig^t  torn  out  that  some  other 
person  was  entitled  to  take  the  seat.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  it  should  be  jpo^ed 
that  Mr.  Ellis  actually  held  the  office  on 
the  day  of  hia  return  for  Boafeon.  He 
thought  that  could  not  be  aacertained, 
except  by  the  appearance  of  Mr.  EUioy  or 
by  sending  out  to  the  Cape.  HedUd  not 
see  die  pMsibility  of  proving  the  oonle&as 
of  the  petition.  The  gentleman  alluded 
to  had  left  the  Cape  a  month  previoua  to 
the  election ;  and  he  therefore  could  not 
say  that  Mr.  Ellis  held  the  office  at  lire 
time  of  his  return  for  Boston.  It  Mf^^ 
happeoi  if  a  new  writ  were  isauedi  wat 
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Mr.  Ellis  would  earn  in  a  day  aAer  and 
sajf  **  I  resided  a  day  or  two  previoiia  to 
my  return."  What  then  would  the  House 
do  in  order  to  extricate  itself  from  such  a 
Bituatioo  ?  The  only  way»  in  his  opiniont 
by  which  the  difficulty  could  be  got  rid  of 
was»  by  a  new  act  of  parliament. 

Lord  CWferraf  A  said,  he  apprehended 
that  official  intelligence  from  the  Cape 
weukl  be  sufficient  to  warrant  the  com** 
mittee  io  coming  to  a  decbion  on  the  ques* 
tion,  but  at  the  present  moment  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  have  any  intelligence 
of  that  kind.  He  did  not  think  it  possible 
to  move  for  a  new  writ,  now  that  the  case 
was  ntb  judice*  The  Grenville  act  de- 
prived the  House  of  that  jurisdiction. 
From  the  words  in  the  petition  it  appeared, 
that  the  petitioner  did  not  only  intend  to 
contest  the  right  of  Mr.  Ellis,  but  to  urge 
his  own ;  and  if  the  House  would  now 
take  the  question  into  consideration,  the 
parties  would  be  deprived  of  that  protec- 
tion intended  to  be  afforded  by  the  Gren* 
vUle  act.  On  general  grounds^  he  thought 
the  House  ought  not  to  act  hastily  in  d^ 
priving  a  roan  of  what  was  of  the  hiffhest 
respectability  in  the  country— namd^y,  a 
seat  in  the  lloose  of  Commons.  If  the 
question  were  permitted  to  stand  over  until 
next  session  it  would  be  a  hard  case ;  but 
in  postponing  it  to  the  18th  of  July,  he 
did  not  think  any  great  injury  would  be 
done. 

Mr.  Courtenay  admitted,  that  consider* 
ing  the  office  Mr.  Ellis  held  as  a  noto- 
riously new  one,  he  was  inclined  to  sup- 
pose him  ineligible;  but  he  had  stated 
that  there  were  many  possible  ways  in 
which  he  mi^t  have  become  eligible. 

The  question  **  that  the  order  for  con- 
aidering  the  petition  of  W.  Augustus 
Johnson,  on  the  6th  of  June  next,  bedis« 
charged,  and  that  the  petition  be  taken 
into  consideration  on  the  18th  of  July 
nextf"  waa  then  put  and  agreed  to. 


Insolvent  Debtors  Bill.]  Lord 
AUkorp  proceeded  to  describe  the  prin- 
cipal provisions  of  the  Insolvent  Debtors' 
billy  tne  seond  reading  of  which  he  was 
alxNit  to  move.  In  consequence  of  what 
bad  passed  with  regard  to  this  measure 
upon  a  former  evening,  he  felt  it  neces- 
aary  to  preface  his  motion  with  a  few  ob- 
aervatioos.  It  was  now  universally  ad- 
mitted among  candid  and  oonsiderate 
men,  that  the  imprisonment  of  a  debtor 
shouJd  not  be  continued  at  the  will  of  a 
creditor!  in  other  words^  that  a  creditor 


skeuU  not  have  the  power  of  hnprisoning 
his  debtor  for  such  a  period  as  could  not 
possibly  do  himself  any  service,  while  it 
must  be  ruinous  and  tormenting  to  the 
debtor.  Upon  this  indisputable  prinoi|rfe» 
the  late  Taw  for  the  relief  of  insolyent 
debtors  was  founded.  That  law  was,  bow- 
ever,  deemed  by  some  persons  to  be  so 
defective,  that  a  number  of  petitions^, 
complaining  of  its  operation,  were  pre* 
sented  to  the  House  within  the  last  parlia* 
m^nt,  and  these  petitions  were  referred  to 
the  consideration  of  a  committee,  who 
found  that  certain  of  their  allegations  were 
not  without  grounds,  but  it  was  also  found 
that  msny  of  the  complaints  of  the  peti* 
tinners  were  as  applicable  to  the  old  law 
as  to  that  against  which  they  were  espe^ 
cially  directed.  The  principal  objection 
to  the  late  law  was,  that  the  creditors  had 
no  power  to  inquire  into  the  effects  of  the 
debtor  at  the  time  of  bis  arrest,  or  until 
the  period  of  his  application  for  a  final 
discharge.  Thib  it  was  proposed  to  re« 
medy  in  the  bill  before  the  House.  But 
as  it  was  objected  to  the  bill  brought  for* 
ward  io  the  course  of  the  last  session,  that 
a  debtor  should  not  be  peremptorily  re- 

Suired  to  deliver  up,  on  the  petition  or 
emand  of  a  certam  proportion  of  his 
creditors,  a  schedule  of  his  eifects,  within 
fourteen  days  after  his  arrest,  that  period 
being  deemed  too  short,  it  was  proposed, 
in  the  present  bill,  that  if  such  a  demand 
should  be  made  by  the  creditors  withiit 
those  fourteen  days,  the  debtor  should  be 
allowed  fourteen  days  time  to  comply  with 
that  demand  after  the  petition  contain- 
ing it  was  presented.  The  debtor  was, 
however,  in  the  mean  time,  liable  to  be 
called  upon  for  the  surrender  of  his  iu*o* 
perty  into  the  hsnds  of  an  assignee  or  the 
court.  Another  coroplsint  preferred  against 
the  late  law  was,  that  the  agents  who  prac« 
ticed  in  the  insolvent  debtors'  court  were 
not  attorneys,  or  in  a  due  degree  under 
the  control  of  the  court,  and  to  remedy 
this  it  was  proposed  that  none  but  regu- 
larly admitted  attorneys  should  be  allowed 
to  practise.  But  against  this  proposition 
many  objections  were  urged,  and  among 
others  it  was  stated,  that  if  none  but  re<« 
gularly  admitted  attorneys  were  allowed 
to  practise,  the  whole  of  the  business  waa 
likely  to  be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the 
lowest  class  of  attorneys,  from  whose  prac- 
tices more  evil  was  apprehended  than  from 
any  description  of  agents  hitherto  con- 
nected with  this  court.  Hence  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  propose  in  the  pre* 
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sent  bill,  thfl  the  court  should  hete  the 
power  of  appointing  agents  for  the  insoK 
vents,  whether  attorneys  or  not,'  accord* 
ing  to  its  discretion,  while  it  should  be 
open  to  the  creditors  to  appoint  their  own 
agents  or  attorneys.  The  next  important 
proTisioirin  this  bill  was,  that  of  enabling 
creditors  to  compel  debtors  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  act,  and  to  surrender  thair 
•  property  after  they  should  have  been  in 
custody  for  a  penod  of  nine  months.  It 
was  of  course  meant  to  include  in  this 
provision,  that  if  any  surplus  property 
should  remain  after  his  debts  were  dis- 
charged, such  surplus  should  be  delivered 
over  to  the  debtor,  according  to  the  prin- 
df^e  of  the  old  law.  With  regard  to  the 
property  acquired  by  debtors  after  their 
discharge,  it  was  found  by  the  inquiries  of 
the  committee  before  alluded  to,  that 
notwithstanding  the  provision  of  the  law 
upon  the  subject,  very  little  if  any  such 

Eroperty  had  been  found  available  for  the 
enefit  of  the  creditors.  One  of  the  new 
provisions,  therefore,  was,  to  enact  some 
security  for  the  creditors  upon  this  sub- 
ject, by  investins  the  court  with  the 
power  of  prohibiting  any  debts  found  due 
40  the  debtor  after  his  discharge  from 
being  paid  to  him ;  and  also  to  intercept 
any  legacy  which  micht  be  bequeathed  to 
him  before  it  reached  his  hands;  the 
funds  arising  from  such  sources  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  assignee  of  the 
debtor,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  ere* 
ditors.-^Now,  as  to  the  constitution  of 
the  court :  according  to  the  late  law,  only 
one  judge  presided  over  its  proceedings, 
and. that  arrangement,  it  was  proposed  by 
the  bill  of  last  session,  still  to  continue, 
with  the  additioD  of  two  examiners.  But 
upon  farther  consideration,  and  especially 
in  consequence  of  the  multiplicity  of  bu- 
siness to  be  done,  previous  to  the  final 
decision  upon  the  case  of  petitioning 
debtors,  that  business  being  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  require  great  attention  and  acute 
discrimination,  it  was  thought  desirable 
to  have  three  judges  appointed.  If  there 
were  only  one  judge,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  in  case  of  his  removal  or  sudden 
death,  it  might  be  very  difficult,  if  not  im* 
practicable,  at  once  to  fin4  a  successor 
duly  qualified  to  conduct  the  a£Pairs  of 
such  a  court ;  and  the  delay,  with  the  in- 
conveniences of  a  change  of  system,  per- 
haps, would  be  productive  of  serious  in- 
jutT  to  the  debtors. 

»  Mr.  Macdonald  rose,  not  to  oppose  the 
motion,  but  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon 
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the  proposition  with  whidi  his  noble 
friena  had  concluded.  With  the  proposi- 
tion of  appointing  three  judges  In  the 
court  under  consideration,  he  could  by  no 
means  agree.  He  objected  to  such  an 
appointment  upon  the  ground  of  the  in- 
creased expense  which  it  must  occasion, 
and  any  addition  to  the  pubKc  expense 
was  peculiarly  objectionable  at  a  period 
like  the  present.  But  the  ground  of  ne- 
cessity alleged  for  this  new  appointment 
was,  he  must  take  leave  to  say,  not  at  all 
of  an  adequate  nature.  In  bis  view,  in- 
deed, the  additional  or  what  was  termed 
the  previous  business  of  thb  court,  might 
be  aone  in  a  more  effectual  way,  by  the 
two  examiners  which  were  proposed  on  a 
former  occasion,  to  inquire  intoeach  case, 
than  by  the  two  new  judges  whom  the 
noble  lord  now  recommend^.  But  upon 
what  ground  did  the  noble  lord  think  it 
necessary  to  propose  three  judges,  while 
he  thought  one  judge  sufficient  in  the 
month  of  December  last  ?  The  business 
of  the  insolvent  court  could  not  surely  re- 
quire more  previous  inquiry  than  that  of 
any  of  our  courts  of  equity,  and  in  those 
courts  the  previous  bustness  was  all  done 
by  officers  delegated  by  each  court  to  in- 
quire and  report,  but  not  to  adhidge  upon 
eadi  case  respectively.  Why,  then, 
should  not  the  same  principle  be  applied 
to  the  Itasolvent  debtors  court,  that  was 
found  to  operate  with  such  effect  in  the 
other  courts  of  justice  ?  The  expense  of" 
the  new  appointments  was,  he  repeated, 
a  considerable  objection  to  his  noble 
friend's  plan— more  particularly,  as  any 
previous  business  which  the  two  new 
judges  might  have  to  discharge,  and  for 
which,  no  doubt,  it  was  meant  to  grant 
them  settled  salaries,  might  be  quite  as 
well  done  by  examiners,  for  a  moderate 
fee  upon  each  case.  What  be  had  said 
on  the  discussion  of  the  motion,  with  res* 

Eect  to  the  appointing  the  vice-cbancetlor 
e  could  not  help  adverting  to  upon  the 
present  occasion,  namely,  that  the  puMic 
should  not  be  encumbered  with  the  ex- 
pense arising  out  of  the  appointment  of 
any  new  judge,  while  there  were  such 
anomalies  as  the  Welch  judges,  who  were 
comparatively  unemployed.  Here,  he  ob- 
served, the  public  might  find -a  fund  of 
judges,  who  could  be  used  in  aid  of  any 
of  the  ordinary  tribunals  in  Westminster- 
hall,  if  such  aid  were  required,  or  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  any  new  judicial 
office  that  might  be  deemed  necesiary. 
These. judges  could  find  ample  leisure 
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from  the  performance   of  iheir  duty  in 
Wales  to  attend  to  any   such    objects. 
Should,  then,  any   additional  judges  be 
deemed  necessary  for  the  business  of  the 
Insolvent  Debtors  court,  he  hoped  that  it 
would  be  determined  to  draw  upon  this 
fund  of  judges,  rather  than  to  encumber 
the  country  with  the  expense  of  any  new 
appointments.      His  noble  friend  had  ob- 
serred  that  it  was  necessary  to  hove  more 
than  one  judge  in  the  court  alluded  to, 
lest  upon  his  death  there  should  be  any 
delay  or  difficulty  in  finding  a  person  com- 
petent to  succeed.     But  how  could  such 
difficulty  be  apprehended,  as  an  adequate 
successor  could  be  readily  selected  from 
among  the  practising   barristers   in  this 
court,  and  he  must  suppose  that  a  suc- 
eeasor  to  such  an  ojBUce  was  most  likely  to 
be  taken  from  that  body.    Such  certainly 
appeared  to  be  the  more  eligible  course. 
Uia    noble  friend's  apprehension,  then, 
upon  this  ground  furnished  by  no  means 
a  satisfactory  reason  for  his  proposition. 
But  his  noble  friend's  apprehension  of  the 
Inconvenience  that  might  result  to  a  court 
where  only  one  judge  presided,  in  case  of 
that  judge's  death,  because  another  might 
not  be  readily  found  to  take  his  place, 
would  seem  to  call  for  the  appointment  of 
other  new  judges  as  well  as  those  at  pre- 
sent proposed;  for  it  would  be  recollected 
that  there  was  only  one  judge  in  the  court 
of  chancerv,  as  well  as  in  the  vice  chan« 
cellor's  and  the  Eoll's  court.  If  more  suf- 
ficientreasoBS  were  not  assigned  for  his 
noble  iriend^s  proposition  than  he  had  yet 
Jwardy  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  move 
an  amendment  in  the  committee  upon  this 
bill,  that  instead  of  three  judges,  there 
should  be  only  one  judge,  with  two  exa- 
miners appointed  in  the  court  under  con- 
aideration. 

Mr,  BrMi  thought  that  some  means 

ahooid  be&vised  to  make  a  distinction,  in 

the  operation  of  th^  measure  before  the 

House,  between  the  case  of  the  honest 

unfortunate  and  that  of  the  fraudulent 

debtor;   for  it  was  obviously  unjust  that 

the  aame  measure  of  punishment  should  be 

inflicted  alike  upon  all  debtors  before  they 

ceuld  avail  themselves  of  U)e  proposed  law. 

Some  scale  of  imprisonment    then,    or 

aame  crterion  of  distinction,  ought  to  be 

eatabiished.     The  cases  of  fraud  and  of 

au^rin^  disclosed  before  the  committee 

upon  this  subject  forcibly  called  for  such 

an    arrangement.      If  an  accusation    of 

fraud  were  made  by  any  one  creditor,  by 

the  practice  ofthelnsolvent  Debtors  court 

Vol.  I. 


Che  accused  was  allowed  to  compound  with 
that  accuser,  while  he  was  released  with 
regard  to  the  claims  of  his  other  creditors. 
Of  this  practice  he  very  much  disapprov- 
ed, thinking  that  whenever  any  accusa- 
tion of  fraud  was  proved,  the  fraudulent 
debtor  should  be  remanded  for  the  usual 
period,  upon  all    the    claims    preferred 
against  him ;    for  this  law  should  in  no 
case  be  allowed  to  shelter  the  fraudulent 
debtor  from  condign  punishment.     Some 
provisions  should  also  be  made  in  this  bill 
to  facilitate  the  recovery  of  property  ac- 
quired by  the  debtor  after  being  person* 
ally  discharged  from  the  claims  of  his  cre- 
ditors. He  concurred  with  the  noble  lord  in 
thinking  that  three  judges  were  better  than 
one  for  a  court  of  this  nature,  as  cases 
of  great  difficulty  and  troublesome  inves* 
tjgation  were  so  likely  to  be  brought  be- 
fore it,  and  therefore  he  thought  judges 
with  settled  salaries,  would  answer  much 
better  than  examiners  with  occasional  al- 
loirances,  as  these  allowanpes  would  be 
too  apt  to  tempt  such  officers  to  an  unne* 
cessary   prolongation  of  their  inauiries. 
There  was    another  provision  which  he 
would  take    the  liberty    of  suggestrog^ 
namely,  that  in  any   case   in    which   a 
judge  might  think  it  necessary,  he  should 
be  empowered  to  have  a  jury  called  in  to 
assist  his  inquiries.     For  in  such  cases  of 
complicated  fraud  as  were  likely  to  come 
before  this  court,  it  was  most  desirable  that 
a  judge  should  be  at  liberty  to  appeal  for 
aid  to  that  noble  institution  of  British  ju- 
risprudence, the  concentrated  judgment 
of  a  jpry.    The  hon.  gentleman  concluded 
Vitb  observing  that  he  could  see  no  rea- 
son why  persons  confined  for  Crown  debts 
should  be  exempted  from  the  benevolent 
operation  of  this  bill,  or  that  any  distinc- 
tion should  be  drawn  between  the  Crown 
and  any  other  creditors  of  an  imprisoned 
debtor.     It  ought,  at  least  in  his  judg- 
ment, to  be  provided,  that  Crown  pri- 
soners should  be   allowed  to  appeal  to 
the  court  of  King's-bench,  which  court 
should  be   empowered  to  commute  the 
claim,  or  to  discharge  any  prisoner^  where 
it  saw  due  cause  for  clemency. 

Mr.  Littleton  bore  testimonv  to  the  ex- 
eellent  conduct  of  the  noble  mover, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  investigations 
and  discussions  which  had  taken  place 
upon  this  question.  That  conduct  was, 
indeed,  the  subject  of  praise  in  every 
circle  where  he  heard  the  question  alluded 
to.  He  therefore  hoped  the  noble  lord 
would  foUofv  his  ovrn  views  upon  themea- 
2  R 
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ture  before  the  Haute»  being  coimiiced 
thai  this  was  the  coune  most  likely  to 
meet  the  general  approbation  of  the 
country. 

Lord  Akhorp  thanked  the  hon.  gentle- 
man for  the  compliment  which  he  had 
thought  proper  to  bestow  upon  bis  la- 
bours ;  but  he  begged  it  to  be  understood 
that  whatever  he  had  been  enabled  to  do 
was  owing  to  the  assistance  of  the  very 
intelligent  committee  with  which  he  had 
had  the  honour  to  co-operate.  He  indeed 
went  into  that  committee  comparatively 
unacquainted  with  the  subject,  but  he 
found  himself  enlightened  in  the  progress 
of  the  inquiry,  both  as  to  principles  and 
details,  by  the  information  and  judgment 
of  his  able  colleagues.  He  agreed  entirely 
with  the  hon.  member  for  Bristol,  that 
Crown  debtors  ought  not  to  be  exempted 
from  the  operation  of  the  proposed  law. 
But  when  he  mentioned  tiis  wish  upon 
the  subject  in  the  committee,  he  found 
the  attomey^general's  objections  were 
such  that  he   was  afraid  of  pressing  the 

E reposition  in  that  House,  lest  he  should 
azard  the  fate  of  the  bill.    With  regard 
to  the  hon.  member's  suggestion  to  au- 
thorise the  appointment  of  a  jury  in  eer* 
tain  cases,  it  was  to  be  recollected  that  a 
jury  could  not  be  impanelied  without  ex- 
pense, and  that  the  petitioners  to  the  In- 
solvent Debtors' court  weregenerally  mere 
paupers,  who  had  not  the  means  of  defray- 
ing any  expense.    Again,  it  might  be  ap- 
prehended, that  if  a  judge  of  this  court 
were  allowed  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  jury, 
he  might  feel  too  much  disposed  to  throw 
the  responsibility,  in  certain  cases,  from  his' 
own  shoulders.,    Besides,  it  was  to  be  re- 
membered, that  the  court  alluded  to  was 
appointed  not  so  much  to  try  matters  of 
foct  as  to  decide  upon  cases  of  equity.  On 
these  grounds  he  found  the  objectbns  to 
the  impanellinff  of  a  jury  in  this  court  so 
very  strong,  £at  he  could  not  persuade 
himself  to  make  the  proposition,  notwith- 
standing his  reverence  for  that  noble  in- 
stitution the  trial  by  jury.    The  appoint- 
ment of  three  judges  he  had  been  induced 
to  propose  from  a  variety  of  reasons  which 
to  his  mind  were  quite  satisfactory,  and 
among  others  from  the  experience  of  the 
commissioners  in  bankrupt  cases,  which 
cases  were  so  very  analogous  to  those 
usually  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  court.    When, 
indeed,  the  advantages  likely  to    result 
from    the  proposed   appointments    were 
taken   into  consideration,  he  could  not 
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suppose  Uiat  the  amount  of  the  aalariea 
annexed  to  those  appointments,  or  any 
expense  of  that  nature  could  at  all  weign 
with  the  House  against  the  attainment  of 
such  advantages. 
The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 


Motion  for  trb  Rxpbal  of  trb 
WoM.  Tax.]    Lord  MiUon,  on  rising  to 
submit  the  motion  of  which  he  had  given 
notice,  said  he  felt  the  difficulty  as  well  as 
the  importance  of  the  duty  he  had  under- 
ukeo,  from  the   particular   relatfon  in 
which  he  stood  to  the  petiticmers,  and 
from  the  great  interest  which  a  large  body 
of  his  constituents  had  at  stake.      He 
might,  however,  say,  with  troth,  that  he 
was  not  swayed  by  the  opiaion  of  hb  con- 
stituents, for,  whatever  had  been  tlieir 
sentiments,  he  should  have  entertained  the 
same  opinions  that  he  new  hdd.      Those 
opinions  were  not  new  or  speculative,  but 
were  founded  on  principles  that  appeared 
to  be  as  immutable  as  truth  itself.    It  had 
invariably  been  our  policy  to  import  the 
raw  material  of  our  manufactures  at  as 
cheap  a  price  as  possible;  for  he  would 
not  admit,   that  in  particular  instancea, 
such  as  in  the  importation  of  cotton  wool 
or  raw  silk,  a  contrarjr  principle  had  been 
acted  on :  and  if,  as  m  the  case  of  cotton 
a  diiierent  policy  had  been  pursued,  it  was 
only  where  the  particular  article  of  trade 
could  bear  an  increase  of  price.      It  was 
during  the  lest  session,  that  that  principle 
had,  for  the  first  time,  with  respect  to  the 
importation  of  wool,  been  departed  from ; 
and  here  he  would  observe,  that  there  was 
considerable  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the 
question,  on  account  of  the  different  ap- 
pearances which  it  assumed ;  it  was  a  sort 
of  Proteus  that  changed  its  face  as  aigu- 
ments  were  addressed  to  it.      He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  it  had  been  so  stated  in 
that  House;  but  he  had  seen  many  per- 
sons to  whom  it  had  been  represented  as 
a  measure  intended  for  very  different  and 
very  opposite  purposes ;  for  to  some  it  had 
been  represented  as  a  duty  impoeed  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  revenue, 
and  to  others  as  a  protection  to  the  agri- 
culturists.     Kow,  It  was  impossible  that 
it  could  be  viewed  in  both  these  lights. 
As  a  measure  of  revenue  it  must  neces- 
sarify  be  ineffectual,  because  at  the  time 
this  duty  was  laid  on,  a  greater  revenue 
was  derived  from  the  importation  of  wool 
thah  had  since  been  produced.      Tho^ 
who  supported  the  tax  might  say,  that  ic 
had  not  yet  had  time  to  be  prodttctive  ; 
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but  ttiH  tke  retiiras  showed  that  the  iv- 
poftatioa  had'  been  so  mooh  reduced  that 
the  rerenue  loet  coDaiderahly*    It  appear^ 
ed  from  the  CiistoiB-hoiue  returns  on  the 
table,  that  during  the  eight  nsonths  pre- 
irioua    to   the   operatioo    of    this    tax, 
11,000,000  Ihs.  had  been  imported  at  the 
eld  da^y  and,  that,  daring  tne  next  four 
months  only  SSO^OOO  lbs.  had  been  import- 
ed at  the  new  duty :  and  this  document 
dearly  proved  that  the  importer  of  the 
rtm  auterial  was  unable  to  support  die 
dttty  imposed.  He  Icoew  it  would  be  said, 
that  thia  redaction  was  owing  to  the  great 
^matity  of  wool  in  the  country  before  the 
tax  was  imposed ;  and  those  who  used  this 
argumenS,  would  refer  to  the  great  im- 
portatiens  made  in  1818.    He  was  aware 
that  in  Ihat  year  twenty-four  or  twenty- 
five  millioBS  of  peonds  of  wool  had  been 
brought  into  the  country ;  but  that  was  at 
M  period  when  the  expectations  of  the  im* 
porter  were  encooraged  by  the  manuftc- 
tiwer,  and  when  there  was  likely  to  be  a 
wteat  demand  for  the  raw  material.   Now, 
nowever,  instead  of  an  increase  of  the  ma* 
iRifaeture,  there  was  a  great  diminution  in 
every  pert  of  the  kingdom,  and  conse- 
quently no  enoooragement  to  the  in»- 
porter.    But  it  did  so  happen,  that  there 
was  only  one  part  of  the  kingdom^  the 
IVest  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  where   the 
state  of  the  woollen  manu&cture  could  be 
accurately  known ;  and  the  account  of  the 
qoanttty  of  clodi  milled  in  that  district, 
proved  this  at  least,  that  the  state  of  the 
manufbetare  was  suich  that  it  was  madness 
oa  the  part  of  the  legislature  to  attempt 
iocreaaing  the  revenue  by  such  a  doty  as 
tills.      By  this  account  it  appeared,  that 
daring  the  last  year  only,  7)000,000  yards 
<»f  cloth  had  been  milled ;  and,  on  compar- 
iog  this  quantity  with  that  of  former  years, 
be  was  obliged  to  go  so  far  back  as  to  the 
year  1794,  before  he  could  find  so  small  a 
quantity.  When  the  increased  population 
of  the  country  must  have  increased  the 
deflMod  at  home  for  these  articles,  he  ne- 
vertheless found,  chat  the  present  demand 
was  less  than  it  bad  been  in  any  of  the 
last  twenty-five  years.      That  could  not 
be  merely  owing  to  the  distressed  state  of 
Shn  country,  but  must  be  ascribed,  in  a 
ipeat  nieaaure,  to  the  falling  off  of  our  fo« 
srmgn  trade.    On  the  subject  of  foreign 
txmde  he  might  entertain  opinions  whicii 
eome  penons  would,  perhaps,  consider 
smgnlar:  bb  opinion  was  aiametrically 
oi^poaed  to  that  of  those  who  contended 
canttbe  more  you  export  and  the  less  you 
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import  the  ridier  you  must  be.      h  was 
not  his  intention  to  enter  into  that  ques- 
tion at  piesent;  but  he  thought  that  we 
could  not  deal  with   other  parts  of  the 
world  but  on  terms  of  reciprocal  advan- 
tage, and  that  we  could  not  export  our 
manufactures  to  other  countries  without 
importiog  their  commodities  in  the  same 
proportion.    The  documents  of  the  Qms- 
tom-house  could  not  show  whether  the 
country  waa  in  a  prosperous,  or  in  an  ad- 
verse situation ;  and  too  much  stress  he 
apprehended  was  laid  on  them  both  by 
ministers  and  others.     They  could  not 
overcome  the  evidence  of  people's  senses, 
which  was  the  best  proof  or  prosperity 
or   adversity.      In  a  country  like  this, 
when  the  great  and  opulent  were  not  sa- 
tisfied with  even  all  the  luxuries  of  the 
world,  there  must  be  an  import  trade,  and 
in  return  for  these  commodities  there 
must  be  other  articles  exported.      If  we 
imported  sugar  from  the  West  Indies,  and 
tea  from  the  East  Indies,  we  must  export 
our  manufiictures  in  return.      It  would 
not  do  to  export  raw  produce.     I^et  the 
House  look  at  Poland,  the  greatest  ex- 
porter of  grain.     Would  they  wish  this 
country  to  be  reduced  to  the  exporting 
poverty  of  Poland  ?     In  the  same  manner 
m  the  exportation  of  timber  from  Prussia 
and  North  America,  they  had  additional 
proofs  of  the  poverty  which  the  exporting 
of  raw  materials  always  indicated.      If 
they  traced  the  progress  of  states,  they 
would  find  that  a  retrogradation  of  pros- 
perity had  alwavs  led  back  from  manu- 
fiicturing  to  agrtcultural  and  pastoral  la- 
bours.     This   country  had  an  immense 
load  of  debt,  wlietiber  incurred  justly  or 
not  he  would  not  inquire ;  and  with  that 
debt  it  could  not  afford  to  be  poor.  '   If 
we  wished  to  bear  it,  as  honest  men  should 
bear  their  debts,  we  must  go  on  increasing 
in  wealth.      The  increase  of  wealth  was 
nothing  but  the  increase  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  earth;  and,  as  it  was  the  in- 
dustry and  labour  oFman  that  called  these 
productions  forth,  the  greater  the  indus- 
try that  was  bestowed  on  them,  the  more 
valuable  they  became.      Now,  he  would 
ask,  if  it  could  be  the  interest  of  this 
country,  to  check  the  importation  of  those 
raw  materials  on  which,  oy  the  ingenuity 
and  industry  of  man,  so  great  an  addition- 
al value  might  be  confbrred  ?      He  be~ 
lieved  the  value  of  wool  hnported  into  thia 
cbontry  was  doubled  by  being  manufac- 
tured into  cloth— [cries,  **  More,  more"3 ; 
indeed,  on  reooUection,  he  believed  it  was 
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iQ  some  cases  qaadrupled«  and  even  quin* 
tupled.  Thosy  the  finest  wool  imported 
cost  Gs.f  and  the  finest  manufacturea  cloth 
exported  from  this  country  was  sold  for 
S5s.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  in  this 
case  the  value  of  the  wool  was  multiplied 
by  5»  because  there  were  other  articles 
employed  in  the  process  of  manufacturing 
the  cloth ;  but»  the  instance  he  had  given 
showed  at  least  that  in  the  manufactured 
state  its  value  was  more  than  doubled.  In 
the  account  of  the  examination  which  took 

Elace  last  winter  before  the  privy-council^ 
e  found  it  stated  by  one  of  the  persons 
examined,  that  in  the  American  market 
our  cloth  manufactures  had  an  advantage 
of  7i  per  cent  over  those  of  French  and 
Plemish  manufacture ;  that  was,  when 
French  and  Flemish  cloth  was  sold  at  lOO, 
English  cloth  of  the  same  quality  could  be 
eold  at  92  or  93.  Now»  if  to  this  price 
the  new  duty  were  added,  it  would  make 
English  cloth  rise  to  97  or  96 ;  and  this, 
he  thought,  was  running  a  race  with 
France  and  Flanders,  and  incurring  a  risk 
of  losing  the  American  market,  which,  on 
every  principle  of  policy  and  prudence, 
ought  to  be  avoided,  oy  this  course  we 
were  running  the  risk  of  losing  America, 
with  whom,  of  all  countries  in  the  world, 
it  was  most  important  that  we  should 
maintain  connexion.  Franklin  had  told 
America,  and  told  her  truly,  that  she 
ought  not  to  think  of  manufactures  for  a 
century  to  come ;  and  yet  we  were  driving 
a  rising  country,  and  an  increasing  popu- 
lation, either  to  manufacture  for  them« 
selves,  or  to  purchase  their  goods  from 
the  manufacturers  of  the  continent..  But 
it  was  not  in  America  only  that  we  should 
find  ourselves  pressed  by  the  continental 
manufactures ;  that  opposition  would  meet 
us  in  every  quarter  ot  the  world.  Eng- 
land had  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  commerce 
during  the  war ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  she  could  rest  upon  her  oars, 
and  enjoy  the  same  monopoly  daring 
peace.  The  face  of  affairs  was  changed 
'—changed,  not  as  had  been  said  by  some 
gentlemen,  by  our  transition  from  a  state 
of  war  to  a  state  of  peace,  but  changed  as 
regarded  our  sole  command  of  that  ele- 
ment, upon  the  bosom  of  which  our  com- 
merce was  carried  on.  Let  not  the  landed 
l^entlemen  suppose— let  them  not  hope — 
that  they  ooula  ameliorate  the  condition 
•of  their  tenants,  by  the  simple  expedient 
<^f  a  tax  upon  foreign  wool.  The  wool 
produced  in  England  did  not  amount  to  a 
Afteenth  part  of  the  general  produce  of 
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the  country;  and  it  was  ridiculous  to  im- 
pose, that  by  increasing  the  value  of  a  m« 
teenth  of  our  produce,  any  material  effect 
could  be  produced  as  to  the  whole :  the 
very  idea  was  as  foolish  as  that  which  had 
occurred  to  several  gentlemen  whom  he 
admired  and  esteemed;  and  which  had 
tempted  them  to  introduce  a  foreign  breed' 
of  sheep  into  the  country,  with  a  view  of 
raising  within  ourselves  that  finer  wool 
which  we  were  now  obliged  to  purchase 
from  our  neighbours.  To  him  it  appear- 
ed, that  nature,  up  to  a  certain  point,  had 
indicated  by  her  own  acts  the  peculiar 
species  of  animals,  as  well  as  vegetables, 
properly  adapted  to  particular  climates ; 
and  that  he  who  attempted  to  introduce 
into  England  the  finer  wools  of  Saxony  or 
Spain,  would  be  as  much  disappointed  in 
the  result  of  his  endeavours,  as  the  man 
who  should  carry  to  the  torrid  zone  the 
long-fleeced  sheep  peculiar  to  England. 
He  had  not,  his  lordship  continued,  coun- 
tenanced the  signing  of  petitions  upon  the 
subject;  he  had  found  it  impossible  to 

Crevent  petitions  from  being  drawn  up  ; 
ut  he  felt  that  he  should  have  acted  dis- 
honestly towards  tlie  suffering  classes,  if 
he  had  even  held  out  an  idea  that  the  abo- 
lition of  this  tax  would  restore  to  them  a 
trade  which  had  been  lost  to  them  by 
causes  entirely  unconnected  with  it.  All 
he  intended— all  he  had  said— was,  that 
when  a  manufacture  was  of  itself  declin- 
ing, that  measure  was  impolitic  which 
should  cause  it  to  decline  still  farther.  It 
was  impossible  to  look  at  the  situation  of 
the  manufacturers  in  the  county  which  he 
represented,  without  feelings  of  the  moat 
agonizing  description.  In  the  name  of 
prudence,  as  well  as  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon feeling,  he  called  upon  the  House  to 
repeal  a  duty  which  distressed  the  manu- 
facturer without  assisting  the  agriculturist; 
and  which^  so  far  from  increasing  or  aid- 
ing the  revenue,  went  to  destroy  those 
sources  from  which  the  revenue  ought  to 
be  derived.  The  noble  lord  then  moved, 
**  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
to  repeal  the  Tax  on  Foreign  Wool." 

Mr.  Wilton  seconded  the  motion,  and 
said,  that  it  was  necessary  that  a  greet 
manufacturing  country  should  depend 
upon  its  exports,  to  enable  it  to  indulge  in 
the  luxuries  which  were  obtained  from  fi»- 
reign  countries.  It  appeared  to  be  die 
general  feeling  of  the  House,  that  a  more 
liberal  system  of  commercial  policy  should 
be  pursued,  and  in  that  feeling  he  was 
happy  to  find  that  the  presid^  of  the 
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board  of  trade  participated.  If  taxes  were 
levied  upon  articles  which  were  not  taxed 
before  the  war,  they  would  operate  as  a 
premiom  or  boaus  toforeigo  manufactures. 
The  tax  would  press  most  severely  upon 
the  coarser  manufactures ;  and  it  was  quite 
clear  that  in  articles  of  this  description, 
auch  as  the  Yorkshire  cloths,  which  fetch- 
ed from  2f.  6d.  to  3f.  ^d.  a  yard,  no  de^ 
eree  of  ingenuity  would  enable  the  manu- 
racturer  to  compete  with  foreigners,  when 
be  had  to  pay  an  additional  duty  of  6d.  a 
lb.,  from  which  the  foreign  manufacturer 
was  wholly  exempt.  With  respect  to  the 
increase  of  value,  upon  which  the  noble 
lord  had  made  some  observations,  it  was 
to  be  recollected,  that  a  considerable  pro« 
portion  of  the  raw  material  was  brought 
from  Smyrna  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope* 
When,  therefore,  the  freiffhtage  to  the 
abip-owner,  the  expenses  of  carriage,  and 
other  circumstances  were  taken  into  cal- 
culation, it  could  not  be  doubted  that  the 
original  cost  of  the  article  was  increased 
t«nfold.  As  to  the  effect  of  the  tax  upon 
the  iot^ests  of  agriculturists,  it  was  uni- 
formly observed  that  the  poor's  rates  press* 
ed  most  heavily  upon  agriculturists,  when 
the  manufactures  of  the  country  were  in 
a  state  of  depression.  It  was  the  interest, 
therefore,  of  agriculturists  to  oppose  a  tax 
which  was  calculated  to  throw  a  number 
of  manufacturers  out  of  employment,  and 
consequently  to  increase  the  burthen  of 
the  poor's  rates.  Ministers  would  do  well 
to  repeal  the  additional  duty,  which  had 
added  nothing  to  the  revenue,  and  which, 
even  if  it  had  better  answered  their  expec- 
tations, it  would  be  a  wiser  course  to  give 
up,  than,  by  retaining  it,  to  create  distress 
and  increase  the  burthen  of  the  poor's 
rates. 

Mr.  Western  thought  that  the  hon. 
member  who  spoke  last  had  taken  rather 
too  .  much  for  granted.  If  he  believed 
that  the  tax  would  prevent  the  manufiK:- 
turer  from  going  freely  into  foreign  mar- 
kets, he  should  concur  with  that  hon. 
member  in  his  disapprobation  of  it.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  one 
of  the  first  effects  of  this  duty  had  been 
to  induce  Spain  to  take  off  part  of  her 
export  duty.  It  was  a  curious  circum- 
ataooe,  that  during  a  period  of  the  most 
extensive  exportation  of  coarse  woollen 
raanufiictares,  not  more  than  half,  the 
-quantity  of  foreign  wool  had  found  its  way 
into  this  country,  which  came  into  it  at 
present.  In  the  year  1790,  not  more  than 
^3«O0p,00O  Iba.  of  wool  had  been  imported. 
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The  annual  importation  during  the  last 
five  or  six  years  had  been  17,000,000  lbs. 
Was  it  not  probable,  that  in  proportion  to 
the  ease  with  which  foreign  wool  was  ob« 
tained,  the  growth  of  our  native  wool 
would  be  discouraged  ?  It  had  been  said 
by  the  noble  lord  that  this  could  not  at 
once  be  a  measure  of  revenue,  and  pro* 
tection.  It  might  answer  both  those  par* 
poses.  It  roignt  prevent  the  inundatioD 
of  foreign  wool,  without  amounting  abso- 
lutely to  a  prohibition.  It  had  been  said, 
and  with  truth,  that  within  the  last  four 
months,  little  or  no  wool  had  been  import- 
ed ;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that 
heavy  importations  took  place  just  before 
that  time,  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  pay- 
ment of  the  additional  duty;  and  besides, 
the  importation  of  the  preceding  year  had 
amounted  to  26,000,000  of  pounds.  The 
noble  lord  had  adverted  to  the  introdnc- 
tion  of  the  growth  of  fine  wool  in  thia 
country.  His  conduct,  however,  upon 
that  point  should  not  be  governed  by  the 
advice  of  the  noble  lord ;  but  it  would  be 
materially  influenced  by  the  advice  of  that 
noble  lord's  constituents.  Those  persons, 
it  was  evident,  differed  in  opinion  from 
the  noble  lord,  for  they  thought  and 
declared  that  the  introduction  of  that 
wool  was  likely  essentially  to  benefit  the 
country. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  he  continued  in  the  same  sentiments 
which  he  had  expressed  in  the  course  of 
the  last  session,  and  agreed  with  the  hon* 
gentleman,  that  whatever  might  be  the 
ultimate  effect  of  the  measure,  no  suffici- 
ent experiment  had  vet  been  made  to 
warrant  the  proposed  alteration.  If  it 
was  improper,  generally  speaking,  to  apply 
a  tax  to  the  raw  material,  it  was  a  pnnci- 
pie  no  less  sound,  that  by  the  effect  of 
taxation  our  natural  produce  should  be 
supported.  The  noble  lord  had  ad- 
verted in  his  speech  to  general  principles^ 
as  regarded  the  present  question,  and 
if  the  ordinary  rules  of  political  economy 
could  be  dispensed  with  in  one  case 
they  might  be  dispensed  with  in  an« 
other.  That  noble  lord  had  stated, 
that  the  present  measure  was  sometimes 
called  a.  measure  of  protection,  and  some- 
times a  measure  of  revenue ;  and  he  had 
declared,  that  whatever  might  be  said  io 
its  defence  upon  the  one  ground,  most 
necessarily  operate  against  it  upon  the 
other. .  Now,  he  saw  no  such  inconsisteiH 
cy.  The  article  would  be  a  fair  article 
for  the  support  of  the  reyeouoi  if  it  could 
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be»r0fedtliiitUie  coDimnptidii  was  not 
«o  Hir  diminiBbed  by  the  Ux,  but  that  to 
a  eoofiderable  extent  it  woald  still  renaia. 
The  measure  would  operate  as  a  protec* 
deo  to  our  native  wooii  if,  while  it  admit* 
asd  sttiEcient   foreign  material   for   the 
purposes  of  manufacture^    it  prevented 
saen  an  influx   of  low  prioed    fordgn 
wools*  as  would  destroy  the  production  of 
the  raw  material  at  homop    He  knew  no 
filler  article  for  taxation  than  one  of  which 
theconsumptionwasgradaaIly»  coaetantly, 
and  coolinually  increasing.     Soch  an  ar- 
tttUe  was  foreicn  week     It  would    be 
fottad«  that  in  the  year  179US  ^e  quan-* 
lily  annually  imported  amoimted  to  about 
Sy800»000  lbs.    This  was  befora  the  com- 
menoement  of  the  late  war*    It  was  not 
until  the  year  18145  that  the  importation 
amounled  to  6,000,000  lbs.  and  in  the  year 
1818  it  arose  to  26,000^000  lbs.    It  would 
b«  found  diet  th^  increase  of  our  exposta* 
lion  of  eaanufactured  goods  had  by  no 
means  kept  pace  with  our  importation  of 
tho  raw  material;  during  thatperiod)  in 
which  our  importations  had  increased*  in 
|he  proportioa  of  nearly  five  to  one^  our 
exports  had  only  risen  two-sixths  upon 
their  former  amount.    It  would  be  evident, 
therefore,   that  a  great  quantity  of  the 
imported  wool  must  have  bisen  thrown  fi>r 
a  considerable  time  upon  the  market.    The 
woollen  trade*  at  regarded  the  raw  mate- 
rial, might  be  divided  into  three  classes ; 
the  finer  wools,  which  were  imported  from 
&uEOBy  and  Spain,  some  of  which  were 
•ow  produced  at  home,  and  some  from 
the  British  colonies,   from   New  South 
Wdes*  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^ 
This  species  of  wool  formed  two-thirds  of 
^ho  whole  quantity  imported*  and  upon 
4his  species  of  wool  it  was  not  supposed 
thai  the  duty  in  question  had  any  sensible 
offset.    With  respect  to  what  had  been 
aaid*  as  to  his  previous  statement  of  the 
amount  of  revenue  to  be  produced  by 
ahis  tax*  the  importation  of  fine  wool 
atone  would  nearly  cover  that  amount: 
4*dOO,000/.  to  arise  from  a  duty  of  six- 
fiance  per  pound,  frons  which  the  old  tax 
^  one  penny  per  pound  beina  deducted, 
iifiO/XXtf.  would  remain,  was  aUthat  he  had 
^promised  to  parliament.    Now*  the  aver- 
aigo  produce  of  the  hist  year  had  amoimted 
te  19*000,000  lbs.^aay  16^000,000 ;  and 
Mipposing  one-fourth  of  it,  on  accoimt  of 
4he  low  priced  wool  to  be  deducted,  there 
«oidd  tkm  reaMmil2^0Oa,0eOlb8.  which 
al  once  would  give  the  960^000&    The 
^-aacoad  dais  to  bo  cosHidered  was  the 
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long  wool,  whidi  was  the  exclusive  pro* 
duct  of  this  country*  and  which  he  had 
heard  afforded  to  us  in  our  manufaetures 
a  peculiar  advents^  over  all  other  nations. 
If  this  was  true*  little  danger*  he  ioaa- 
^ined  could  be  apprehended  from  the  tax 
m  question.    It  was  oonteaded  by  some 
manufacturers*  that  there  was  a  certain 
class  of  artides*  articles  of  recent  invea- 
tion*  which  could  not  be  made  wititout  a 
mixture  of  some  portion  of  foreign  coarse 
wod.    At  all  events,  that  assertion  de- 
served examination*  for  every  branch  of 
British  industry  deserved  to  be  encou- 
raged.   The  iotoreste  of  the  wool  grower 
and  of  the  manufacturers  were  most  inti- 
mately connected,  and  if  the  wod  grower 
was  ruined  by  free  importation*  the  ma^ 
nufacturer  would  be  deprived  of  hia  bcM 
and  safest  reliance.    Toe  exportation  of 
woollen  manu&ctures  had  not  Mien  off 
more  than  the  cotton,  the  hardware*  aad 
not  so  much  as  many  other  articles.    The 
distress  which  bad  been  quoted  aa  existing 
in  Shefiield  was  a  sufficient  proof  that 
distress  wss  not  produced  by  the  operation 
of  the  wool-tax  alone.    Much  of  the 
present  distress,  in  fact*  the  greater  part, 
might  be  attributed  to  a  want  of  exporta* 
tion  to  America.    It  would  be  found  opoA 
examination^  that  the  drculataon  of  bank 
pi^fier  in  that  country  was  reduced  from 
110,000/)00  to  45,000*000  of  ddiars.    Ha 
did  not  aaeui  to  attribute  the  whole  em- 
barrassment of  the  American  trade  to  that 
cause,  but  that  cause  had  dod>tles8  ope- 
rated to  a  very  coasklerable  extent.  Ame* 
rica,  however,  would  recover  rapidly*  and 
the  inconveniences  which  we  were  expe* 
riendag  from  a  want  of  exportation  to 
that  country  wodd  at  the  same  moment 
be  removed.    It  was  not  in  England  onl^ 
titml  a  depression  of  thewodlen  trade  had 
taken  place.  TheraanuiacturerBof  Frsoce 
had   qdte   as    mudi    cause   for   ceaa- 
plaint  as  the  manntfacttwers  of  this  couft*- 
try.    In  France*  however,  no  new  woa¥- 
tax  had  been  imposed,  aad  there^mre  their 
distress*  as  least*  must  be  referable  to 
other  cawes.    The  right  hon.  gentleman 
condnded  by  dedaring,  that  he  should 
oppose  the  present  motion.    He  was  net 
of  opinion  that  the  tax  had  been  fotiiy 
tried,  but  as  far  as  it  had  been  tried,  it 
certainiy  had  not  failed. 

Mr.  S^uofi  WwiUy  fdt  that  both  his 
noble  friend  and  himself*  as  representa- 
tives of  the  county  in  which  this  graaS 
snanufimtore  was  prindpaDy  carriefroD, 
would  be  listened  to  witn  some  stwpiriw 
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by  the   Hmmc.    Ko   power,   hoirefert 
ahoold  induce  biniy  and  he  was  mire  that 
ne  power  would  ioduoe  his  noble  friendf 
to  advocate  any  cause  which  he  did  not 
conscientiously  believe  to  be  a  just  one. 
He  would  advert,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
time  when  the  tax  in  question  was  origi- 
ndly  imposed,  in  order  to  separate  any 
distress  which  that  tax  might  have  pro- 
duced from  the  distress  which  had  existed 
before  that  tax  was  in  being.    He  did  not 
mean  to  say,  that  any  very  great  degree 
of  distress  had  been  produced  by  the 
operation  of  that  tax,  out  he  could  not 
think  that  no  ill  effect  was  to  be  attri- 
buted to  it;    because,    if  he    was    to 
believe  that  whtcii  was  stated  by  the  mer- 
chants, and  by  the  manufacturers  of  the 
country,  he  must  believe  that  it  had  pre- 
vented those  persons  from  speculating  upon 
the  orders,  which,  at  this  period  of  theyear, 
they  usually  expected  to  receive,  and,  as 
n  natural  conseqaenee,  had  gone  to  deprive 
the  labodring  classes  «of  employ.     That 
the  situation  of  the  country  was  pitiable 
beyond  the  conception  of  that  House,  he 
of  his  own  knowledge  could  assert.    The 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  change  of 
appearance  in  the  great  market  of  Leeds, 
within  the  last  two  years,  was  incredible. 
Two  years  ago,  the  people  of  the  West 
Ridine,  were  some  of  tne  «best-loOking, 
beat  dressed,  and  most  cheerful  in  the 
country ;  and  when  he  went  back  to  can*, 
vass  the  county  upon  a  late  occasion,  the 
diiEerence  in  the  appearance  of  the  people, 
the  efaange  in  their  countenances,  the 
change  in  their  clothes,  and  the  general 
alteration  in  the  aspect  of  the  town,  had 
impressed  htm  with  feelings  which  would 
not  be  easily  erased  from  his  mind.    The 
cfaancellor  of  the  exchequer  had    laid 
uuch  stress  vpon  the  circumstance  of  the 
Spanish  export-tax  having  been  taken  off 
as  toon  as  the  present  import-tax  was  im- 
posed, as  if  it  were  merely  taking  so  much 
money  out  of  the  exchequer  of  Spain,  and 
putting  so  much  money  into  the  exche« 
qoer  of  England.      The  manufacturers 
complaiiied,  'Hhis  tax  drives  us  out  of  the 
foreign  markets,"  and  the  right  hoo.  gen- 
tleman answered,  «the  Spanish  export 
tax  is  taken  off."    It  was  taken  off  cer* 
lainly,  but  it  was  not  taken  off  as  regarded 
thiseountry alone,  butas regarded  aH  other 
countries,  and  if  there  was  only  a  proba- 
bility that  the  manufacturers  were  right, 
he,  notwithstanding  the  attachment  which 
he  professed  to  the  goTermaent,  and  the 


soMOft  which  he  had  been  adi^ustomed  to 
afford  it,  would  say,  that  the  present  tax 
was  as  cruel  a  blow  as  ever  was  iaflioted 
by  any  government  upon  a  suflferiag  peo^ 
pfe.     No  doubt,  fioe  wool  might  be  pro- 
duced in  the  country,  and  no  doubt  wo 
had  lately  produced  finer  wool  than  wo 
had  formerly  been  accustomed  to  produce^ 
but  we  never  could  produce  that  quality 
of  wool  which  wesimported  from  Spain,  and 
whidi  wasindispensableto  the  manufacture 
of  the  finer  cloths.    If  the  tax  had  only 
been  imposed  upon  fine  wool,  it  was  pos* 
sible  that  fine  wool  might  bear  it,  because 
tliat  wool  must  come  to  this  country  to 
work  up  the  English  wool.    As  to  the 
coarse  wool,  there  was  a  great  quantity 
of  cloth  necessary  for  the  foreign  mar.» 
kets,  which  required  a  quality  of  wool  not 
grown  In  this  countrjf  to  be  mixed  with 
the  long  wool ;  and  if  we  were  shut  oal 
from  obtaining  that  coarse  wool,  we  could 
not  manufiicture  such  cloths.    Then  could 
there  be  a  doubt  that  wool  which  was  im* 
ported  at  the  cost  price  of  eightpenco 
must  be  totally  excluded,  by  a  duty  of 
sixpence  }    He  would  ask  any  farmer  who 
had  the  happiness  to  possess  land  which 
would  bear   these   long-woolled   sheep« 
whether  he  could  be  so  well  paid  by  any 
other  description  of  produce?     Unlesa 
the  long  wool  could  not  be  consumed  bf 
the  manufacturers  of  our  own  country,  il 
would  be  folly  to  allow  Hb  exportation^ 
because  that  wool  would  be  worked  up 
abroad  with  the  foreign  short  wool  whim 
we  were  now  seeking  to  exclude,  and  the 
consequence  would  be,  that  foreignera 
would  beat  us  even  in  our  own  manufac- 
tures. It  was  the  universal  opinion  of  those 
persons  whose  means  of  existence  depended 
upon  the  woollen  manufacture,  that  the 
tax  in  ouestion  had  been  a  deadly  blow  to 
it,  and  from  that  tax  he  trusted  they  would 
be  released  by  the  decision  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Huskisson  thought  that  the  ben. 
gentleman  who  spoke  last  had  mistaken 
the  meaning  of  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer as  to  the  abolition  of  the  Spanish 
export  duty.     It  had  merely  been  stated, 
that  the  tax  being  levied  now  ki  England, 
and  not  in  Spain,  went  into  the  treasury 
of  England,   and   not  into  the  Spanish 
treasury.    He  believed  it  would  j»oarcely 
be  denied,  that  three-fourths  of  the  fo- 
reign wool  which  was  imported  into  this 
country  wa^  consumed  by  the  population 
of  this  country ;  consequently,  if  the  tax 
which  had  existed  in  Spain  was  now  levied 
in  England,  that  tax,  as  regarded  the 
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people  of  thii  country  was  no  addiUonal 
Durtben.    Three-foitfrtht  of  the  quantity 
imported  wai  consumed  in  this  manner; 
the  remaining  fourth  was  manufactured 
and  exported.    The  question  was,  whe- 
ther   that  was  a  wise  tax  which    put 
1250,000^  a-year  into  the  Treasury,  with- 
out levying  any  new  burthen  on  the  peo- 
ple I  He  should  have  liked  to  have  asked 
the  hon.  gentleman  what  was  the  propor- 
tion of  Spanish  wool  exported  to  other 
eirts  of   the  world  as  compared  with 
ogland  ?   He  believed  it  would  be  found 
that   France   imported    not    less    than 
500,000  lbs.,  certainly  not  exceeding  a 
million  pounds,  and  tliat  in  fact  more 
than  7-lOths  of  the  Spanish  wool  export* 
ed  came  to   this   country  alone.     The 
aqestion  was  narrowed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  coarse  wools  only,  the  im- 
portation of  which  into  this  country  first 
took  place  about  four  or  five  years  ago, 
when  our  (Soarse  wools  were  at  most  enor- 
mous prices.    The  hon.  gentleman  had 
stated  that  the  admixture  of  these  wools 
was  necessary  to  make  a  certain  descrip- 
tion of  woollen  goods,  that  is,  the  whole 
consumption  of  British  and  foreign  wool 
together  being   about    160   millions    of 
pounds,  of  which  about  three  millions  of 
pounds  were  of  foreign  wool  paying  the 
tax,  which  was  the  enormous  grievance 
complained  of,  and  that  was  to  occasion 
the  total  ruin  of  all  our  woollen  manu- 
factures.   In  the  whole  history  of  the 
system  of  protecting  duties,  as  they  were 
called,  he  challenged  the  noble  lord  and 
the  hon*  gentleman  to  show  him  a  single 
instance  Rke  that  of  the  wool-growers  of 
this  country :  they  were  confined  to  the 
markets  of  England  for  the  sale  of  their 
produce,  and  before  th^  tax  was  laid  on 
were  without  any  protection  from  the 
competition  of  the  foreign  wQol-grower. 
What  would  the  West  India  merchant 
say,  if  foreign  sugars  were  thus  allowed 
to  come  in  competition  with  the  produce 
of  our  own  islands  I    The  tax,  he  thought 
was  necessary  as  a  protection   to   the 
growers  of  British  wool,  and  it  was  but 
common  justice  to  allow   it  them ;    for 
if  a  free  export  were  permitted,  he  was 
satisfied  much  greater  advantages  would 
accrue  to  them  than  any  which  they  could 
derive  from  the  protective  power  of  the 
tax.    He  wished,  on  the  part  of  the  wool- 
grower,  nothing  more  than  a  fair  competi- 
tion with  foreigners  in  all  the  markets  of 
the  world ;  but  if  he  was  confined  to  the 
market  of  this  country  only,  then  certain- 


ly they  ought  to  protect  hun  in  that  to 
which  he  was  so  limited*     The   noble 
lord  said  that  this  was  the  only  instance 
of  a  tax  on  the  raw  material  ?     Was  not 
cotton  a  raw  material  I    Was  not  timber 
taxed,  and  was  not  that  a  raw  material  of 
considerable  importance  to  this  country  I 
The  numerous  packages  in  which  goods 
were  exported  trom  hence  were  thus  all 
taxed.    The  dying  drugs  and  oil  used  in 
that  very  manufacture  of  woollens,  were 
they  not  raw  materials,  and  all  taxed,  but 
taxed  with  a  reference  to  the  wants  of  the 
country  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  least 
possible  prejudice  to  the  manufacturers  on 
the  other?    The  distress  to  which  the 
noble  lord  had  alluded  had  arisen  from 
more  general  causes — causiss  pressing  on 
every  class  of  trade,  agriculture,  and  ma- 
nufactures.   If  he  had  inquired  into  the 
state  of  the  cotton  trade,  he  would  in 
that  have  found  the  same  diminution  in 
demand,  the  same  reduction  of  wages, 
in  short,  the  same  distress  as  complained 
of  in  the  woollen  trade.      How,  then, 
could  the  distress  in  that  branch  be  at- 
tributed to  the  tax  ?    The  diminution  was 
attributable  to  the  diminished  demand  in 
America ;  for  on  a  comparison  of  the  ex- 
ports of  last  year  as  compared  with  the 
exports  of  the  preceding  year  to  that 
country,  it  woula  appear  that  there  had 
been  a  falling  off  in  the  cotton  trade  of 
more  than  one-half;  in  the  hardware  ma- 
nufactures, full  one-half;  and  the  export 
of  woollens,  though  considerably  dimi- 
nished, had,  in  fact,  suffered  the  least  di- 
minution  of  any.    Comparing  the  ex- 
ports of  woollens  to  all  the  world,  after 
deducting  the  diminution  of  America,  it 
would  appear  that  there  was  very  little 
falling  oil;   indeed,  less  in   that  article 
than  in  any  other :  from  which  it  was  evi- 
dent that  that  effect  had  not  been  pro- 
duced by  any  of  our  internal  regulations. 
The  order  which  was  said  to  have  been 
received  in  this  country  from  Russia,  and 
which  could  not  be  executed  at  the  price 
limited,  might  have  had  that  price  fixed 
so  low,  that  notwithstanding  our  reduced 
rate  of  labour  it  could  not  be  executed; 
but  was  it  executed  any  where  else  ?    He 
would  answer  that  it  was  not ;  for  in  no 
Other  place  could  it  be  executed  for  want 
of  British  coarse  wool,  which  was  only  to 
be  had  here.    He  had  thought  it  his  duty 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  woollen 
trade  on  the  continent,  and  had  found  \U 
from  the  operation  of  the  same  causes* 
still  more  depressed  and  distressed  than 
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il  WW  here.  He  thought  there  was  no 
reatoa  to  expect  that  the  tax  would  af* 
feet  the  export  of  any  articles  of  which 
Britbh  wool  was  a  compooent  part,  and 
that  they  were  bound  to  give  it  a  fair 
trial,  not  as  regarded  the  roTenue,  which 
he  conceived  to  be  a  secondary  consider- 
ation, hot  for  the  protection  of  the  wool« 
grower,  whom  the  House  would  be  bound, 
if  they  rapealed  the  tax,  not  to  leave  in 
the  situation  he  waf  before  placed  in ;  for 
he  was  confident  the  omnnfacturers  them- 
selves mast  think  the  monopoly  of  British 
wool  was  a  boon  to  them,  far  more  than 
adeouate  to  any  loss  arising  from  the  tax. 
If«  titerelWey  it  was  not  thought  desirable 
by  any  party  to  open  the  trade  for  the 
export  of  British  wool,  it  was  essential 
that  the  British  grower  should  b6  protect- 
ed from  the  competition  of  the  foreigner 
in  the  lurfcet  to  wbioh  he  was  limited;* 

Mr.  Cumen  said,  he  thought  the 
wooUen  maBaftctttreSy  above  all  others, 
d^naaded  the  pecmliar  protection  of  the 
Hoos^  and  tbt  a  more  impolitic  tax 
than  the  pieaent  had  never  been  pro- 
posed ;  fee  at  the  same  time  that  it  failed 
to  assist  the  agriculturist,  for  whose  bene* 
fit  it  was  said  toi>e  laid  on,  it  operated  a 
direct  and  considerable  injury  to  the  ma* 
nufacturer*  Whatever  tended  to  decrease 
productive  labour  must  be  injurious,  and 
this  measure  was  of  that  description ;  for 
it  diseounged  the  woollen  trade,  which 
employed  a  larger  proportion  of  people 
than  any  other.  He  wished  that  every 
labouring  hand  in  the  country  should  be 
prodoethrely  employed ;  as  many  as  pos* 
sible  in  agncaltore,  and  the  remainder  in 
commerce  and  manufactures. 

Mr.  PhXpt  said,  he  must  give  the  no* 
ble  lord's  motion  his  support,  because  he 
was  of  opipion  that  the  tax  was  calculated 
to  pieveot  exportation,  and  by  no  means 
adq>ted  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the 
manufiioturiap  classes. 

Mr.  J»  Snath  said,  that  in  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  he  should  be  unwil* 
ling  to  vote  §oe  the  repeal  of  any  lax,  un- 
less it  praised  heavily  upon  the  people, 
and  was  peculiarly  injurious  to  their  inte- 
rests. The  reason  for  this  unwillingness 
was  the  alarm  he  felt  from  the  present 
financial  state  of  the  country.  Any  mea- 
sure tending  to  lessen  the  means  of  sup* 
porting  the  public  credit  should  be  viewed 
with.some  degree  of  alarm.  He  did  not, 
however,  feel  disposed  to  continue  the 
wool  tax,  as  he  considered  it  liable  to 
great  objections.    The  cloth  ynanufacture 
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was  declining  wheti  government  came  for- 
ward to  nropose  this  duty.  It  was  a 
branch  or  manufacture  that  required  a 
large  capital,  and  the  consequence  of  the 
tax  must  have  been  tc  lessen  that  capi- 
tal, at  a  time  when  the  manufactures  were 
in  want  of  it.  It  was  probable  also,  that 
the  great  extension  of  the  cotton  manu* 
facture  was  injurious  to  that  of  cluth.  it 
was  not  correct  to  say,  that  the  tax  pro* 
duced  800,000/.  a«year. 

Mr.  Barrett  opposed  the  motion.  Ho 
did  not  see  how  this  tax  could  have  raised 
the  price  of  wool,  it  being  in  operation 
only  since  October  last. 

The  previous  question  being  put,  **  That 
that  question  be  put,"  the  House  divided: 
Ayes,  128;  Noes,  202:  Majority  against 
lord  Milton's  motion,  74. 

British  Musbum.]  The  Hoo8» 
being  in  a  committee  of  supply,  Mr. 
Bankes  moved,  that  10,009/.  I6s.  lOd.  be 
granted  to  his  majesty,  to  be  applied  to* 
wards  the  expenses  to  be  incurred  in  the 
management  of  the  British  Museum  for 
the  year  1820. 

Mr.  Colborne  said,  that  although  the 
country  had  every  reason  to  expect  that 
a  system  of  economy  should,  as  much  as 
possible,  be  adopted,  still  be  would  not, 
on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  be  too  rigid 
in  pursuing  that  system.  He  should  be 
sorry  that  so  important  an  establishment 
as  the  British  Museum,  which  was  indeed 
a  national  one,  should  be  cramped  for 
want  of  proper  funds.  He  suggested  the 
propriety  or  an  easier  and  more  general 
access  to  the  library,  which  ought  also  to 
be  put  in  better  order  than  it  was  at  pre^ 
sent.  Considerable  public  advantage  nad 
been  derived  from  the  readiness  with  which 
admission  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Mu^ 
seum  was  allowed,  and  many  individuals 
had  greatly  benefitted  by  it.  He  could 
not  help  regretting  that  the  same  liberality 
was  not  acted  on  with  respect  to  other 
public  buildings.  He  knew  not  why  thoso 
who  visited  Westminster-abbey,  8t*  Paul's, 
&c.,  should  be  obliged  to  pay  tor  their 
admission. 

Mr.  Bankes  said,  as  the  trustees  of  the 
Museum  had  some  time  since  purchased 
a  very  large  library,  which  cost  a  consr* 
derable  sum,  they  were  determined,  on 
this  occasion,  to  ask  for  such  an  aid  as 
would  not  bear  too  hard  on  the  public 
funds.  With  respect  to  placing  the  books 
in  a  more  eligible  situation,  he  was  afraid 
it  would  require  a  large  sumi  because  the 
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pretent  buildiag  was  not  in  a  lecure  8tat«« 
Oo  a  survey  made  by  one  of  the  mott 
respectable  architects  in  this  country,  it 
was  decUured  to  be  in  a  state  tltat  did  not 
promise  durability.  But,  as  to  the  situa* 
tion  in  which  the  books  were,  the  hon. 
member  might  go  to  ihe  library,  and 
call  for  any  work  he  pleased,  and  he 
pledged  hinwielf  that,  within  five  minutes, 
the  identicaA  book  would  be  brought  to 
him.  He  was  of  opinion  with  the  hon. 
member,  that  greater  facilities  should  be 
given  to  the  public  in  visiting  their  na* 
tional  buildings.  With  respect  to  the 
beautiful  pile  which  was  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  House,  he  recollected  the 
time  when  greater  facilities  were  given  to 
those  visiting  it  than  were  afforded  at 
present.  Why  it  was  so  he  could  not  tell. 
In  France  public  buildings  were  open  to 
every  visitor;  biit  there  no  person  at- 
tempted to  deface  any  of  the  objects 
ahown  to  them  :  here,  however,  a  sort  of 
mischievous  feeling,  which  induced  indi- 
viduals to  deface  works  of  art,  was  some- 
times observable.  With  respect  to  the 
library,  he  did  not  think  it  was  possible, 
with  safety,  to  allow  a  greater  degree  of 
access  to  it  than  was  now  permitted.  It 
contained  many  manuscripts  and  prints, 
which  curious  individuals  might  damsge 
in  the  course  of  their  exammation.  In 
the  course  of  the  last  year  6S,000  persons 
had  visited  the  Museum,  and  during  the 
present  a  ^eat  number  of  individuals  had 
been  admitted.  That  noble  collection, 
(the  Elgin  marbles)  which  had  been 
added  to  the. rich  stores  of  the  Museum, 
had  tended  greatly  to  the  encouragement 
of  the  fine  arts. 

Mr.  W*  Smith  thought  there  never  was 
an  instancy  in  which  the  trustees  of  any 
institution  bad  more  completely  seconded 
the  views  of  parliament  than  the  trustees  of 
the  British  Musuem  had  done.    The  im- 

J  movements  introduced  by  them,  in  the 
ast  10  or  15  years,  must  strike  every  man 
who  had  visited  the  Museum  before  and 
jsince  that  time.  He  conceived  it  was 
discreditable  to  the  country,  that  other 
public  works  were  not  equally  open  to 
inspection.  Whosoever  went  to  St.  Faul's, 
at  the  present  moment,  must  pay  for  ad- 
mission, as  if  they  visited  an  exhibition. 
The  only  point  in  which  it  differed  from 
an  exhibition  was,  that  the  public  conve- 
nience was  never  once  thought  of  by  the 
persons  who  showed  the  place.  They 
thought  of  nothing  but  the  collection  of  a 
trifiipg  t^x  from  those  who  visited  the 
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building  from  a  laoddde  curioaiiy  or 
otherwise.  There  was  not  to  be  found  in 
Europe  any  one  building  of  the  import^ 
ance  of  St,  PauKs,  in  such  a  state  of  fiith, 
and  presenting  so  much  of  every  thing 
reprehensible  as  might  be  observed  there* 
Little  attention  was  paid  to  the  deanltoesa 
or  even  permanence  of  <that  fine  structure ; 
and  to  its  beauty  none  whatever.  All 
that  was  considered  was,  the  paltry  profit 
of  some  e<)ually  psltry  individual. 

Sir  R,  iVilson  observed,  that  the  doors 
of  St.  Paul's  were  almost  coostaotiy  dosed. 
In  fact,  it  was  neither  veotiiatecT  by  the 
air,  nor  vfsited  by  the  rays  of  the  auo* 

Tlie  resolution  was  agreed  to.^ 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Tueiday^  May  SO. 

Civil  List  Bill.]    On  the  order  of 
the  day  for  the  third  reading  of  this  bill. 

Lord  Dacre  rose  to  move  an  amend- 
ment on  the  last  clause,  relative  to  the 
droits  of  the  admiralty,  and  casual  duties; 
and  which  he  had,  in  consideraiien  of  she 
convenience  of  the  Housoy  rttfrsmed  jfirom 
proposing  on  the  report.    It  was  not  Ym 
present  purpose  to  inquire  into  the  pro- 
priety or  the  grant  made  by  the  bill,  or 
to  consider  whether  parliaaient  was  bonad 
by  what  had  taken  ^aee  in  1B16.    Nei- 
ther would  he  discuss  thei  question  relative 
to  the  com|)ariaon  of  the  prices  of  that 
period  and  the  present,  thoo|h  he  certainly 
thought  such  a  comparison  just,  as  tliedif* 
ference  of  the  prices  was  considersble.  But 
it  was  .his  intention  to  bring  under  their 
lordd)ips  consideration  a  subject  which 
did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  in- 
quiry of  the  committee  of  1816,  as  the 
fund  to  which  he  referred  was  not  then 
directly  under  the  control. of  parliament. 
Had  such  a  committee  been  appototed 
on  the  present  occasion,  they  would  have 
been  bound  to  reduce  the  aoj^unt  granted 
to  the  civil  list,  or  to  direct  the  particu- 
lar  application  of  the  produce  of  the  funds, 
which  were  the  object  of  the  last  dauMb 
and  one  of  which,  the  Admiralty  droits, 
produced  before  the  end    of   last  war 
500,000/.  a  year.     This  immense  sum  was 
left  completely  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Crown.     He  did  not  mean  to  aay  that  its 
application  could  be  fixed,  like  the  civil 
list,  nor  that  it  could  be  managed  by  par- 
liament.   He  was  of  opinion  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  captures  by  which  it  was  con- 
stituted,   rendered  it  necessary  tiist  it 
should  be  placed  under  the  disposal  of 
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rt&jpatuMe  perftoni.    As  Kttle  did  he  with 
chat  parliameDt  should  direct  the  remune- 
ntion  of  captors ;  that  was  also  a  matter 
which  ought  to  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  responsible  persons,  capable  of  exa* 
minhig  and  judging  the  circumstances  of 
each  case.    As,  however,  the  committee 
of  1816  had  provided  for  all  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  civil  list,  it  became  the  duty  of 
parlmment  to  take  care  that  a  fond  which 
Yielded  at  an  average  200,000^.  should  not 
be  misapplied.    The  possibility  of  the  ap- 
plication of  such  an  enormous  sum  to  civil 
list  purposes  should   be   distinctly  pre- 
cluded.   There  could  be  no  pretence  for 
such  an  application,  as  all  the  demands  of 
the  civil  list  were  provided  for,  and  the 
expenditure  of  the  different  departments 
regulated.    At  the  end  of  the  bill  there 
was  a  clause  whidi  provided  that  an  ac- 
count of  the  sums  received  for  the  droits 
of  the  Admiralty  or  Uie  Crown,  and  the 
surplus  of  the  4|  per  cent  duties,  should 
be  returned  annually  to  parliament,  toge- 
ther with  their  wphcation ;  but  the  clause 
overlooked  one  or  the  best  principles  of 
the  coDStitution,  namely,  that  no  monies 
shonld  be  applied  without  a  direct  respon- 
sibility to  parliament.     The  clause  left 
•pen  the  application  of  enormous  sums  in 
such  manner  as  might  please  persons  who 
were,    it    was    true,    responsible    pros- 
pectivelyi  but  not  consistently  with  the 
principle  of  the  civil  list  act.    The  proper 
arrangement  with  respect  to  thete  droits 
would  be  to  leave  all  proper  discretion  to 
the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  but  to  pre- 
clude their  misapplication.     With   this 
▼lew  he  proposed  to  amend  the  last  clause, 
•o  as  to  enact  that  no  part  of  the  said 
droits  should  be  applied  to  purposes  al- 
ready provided  for  in  the  grant  for  the  civil 
list,  and  that  the  return  for  the  other  pur- 
Mses  to  which  4hese  duties  were  applica- 
ble, should  be  made   according  to  the 
manner  stayd  in  tlte  bill.    The  noble 
lord  conclu%d  by  roovidg  the  insertion 
of  words  in  the  daose  calculated  to  amend 
k  in  the  manner  he  had  stated. 

The  Earl  of  Liivt/ioo/ agreed  iq  opinion 
with  the  neble  lord,  that  parliament  were 
in  the  jear  1816  precluded  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  droits  of  the  Admiralty, 
or  any  other  casual  revenue  of  the  Crown. 
He  was  one  who,  on  questions  relative  to 
the  civil  list,  would  carry  as  high  the  au- 
Shonty  of  parliament  as  most  persons; 
but  he  eonsidered  it  to  be  a  settled  prin- 
ciple»  thai  when  once  a  bill  providing  for 
ibB4sivxl  list,  was  passed,  parhaneat  could 


not  inquire  as  long  as  tlie  Crown  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  the  ^raot.  But  if  the 
Crown  could  not  confine  itself  to  the  sum 
granted  (for  there  might  be  cases  in  which 
It  would  require  the  limit  to  be  overt 
stepped)  and  came  to  parliament  for  an 
increase,  then  the  whole  question  of  the 
state  of  the  civil  list  became  open  to  dis- 
cussion.    Having  admitted  this  much,  he 
could,  however,  see  no  reason  why  their 
lordships  should  adopt  the  proposition  of 
the  noble  lord.    If  they  looked  back  to 
the  provisions  made  for  former  sovereigns, 
they  would  find  that  the  droits  in  question 
had  never  been  touched,  any  more  than 
other  casual  revenues.    Whether  specific 
sums  or  certain  revenues  were  granted  to. 
the  Crown,  no  subsequent  inquiry  took 
place.     By  the  arrangement  on  the  acces- 
sion of  George  2nd,  certain  revenues  were 
granted  to  the  Crown.    It  was  true  a  mi- 
nimum was  fixed ;  but«  had  the  income 
of  the  revenues  proved  double  or  treble 
that  minimum,  the  Crown  would  have 
left  the  disposid  of  the  whole  subject  to 
the  advice  of  ministers.    On  the  accession 
of  bis  late  majesty  a  maximum  was  fixed ; 
but  then  no  attempt  was  made  by  parlia-. 
ment  to  touch  the  droits  or  tlie  4<|  per 
cent   duties.     The   question    respecting 
these  droits  was  at  the  time  fairjy  before 
parliament ;  for  the  settlement  took  place 
m  a  period  of  war,  and  there  was  at  the 
time  a  considerable  sum  of  droits  on  hand. 
The  noble  lord's  amendment  was  altoge- 
ther unnecessary.    In  time  of  peace  there 
were  no  Admiralty  droits,  and  in  time  of 
war  it  was  of  essential  importance  that 
they  should  be  at  the  free  disposal  of  the 
Crown.     It  was  impossible  that  parlia- 
ment could  decide  with  propriety  on  the 
claims  of  captors.    But,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  fund,  it  was  not  onljr  remu- 
neration of  captures,  but  restorations  to: 
neutrals,  that  had  to  be  considered ;   and 
he  was  perfectly  convinced  that  war  with 
neutrals  had  been  prevented  by  the  exist- 
ence of  this  fund.     Cases  might  occur,  in 
which  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  Crown  to  come  to  parlia- 
ment, and  propose  the  restoration  of  cap- 
tures. .  Popular  ideas  of  national  honour 
might  render  a  settlement  by  parliament 
impracticable,  which  the  Crown,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  discretion,  might  easily 
accomplish.    But  the  noble  lord  wished 
to  prevent  the  application  of  the  surplus 
of  these  funds  to  the  civil  list.  -  Now  this- 
appeared  totally  uncalled  for.    There  was 
no  instance  of  any  improper  application 
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of  these  droitK  to  political  purpoaet,  or 
any  exerciae  of  the  discretion  of  the  Crown 
which  could  give  rise  to  distrust*  During 
the  last  war,  under  extraordinary  circum* 
atancesi  the  droits  accamolated  to  a  large 
amount^  and  a  considerable  sum  was  em- 
ployed in  aid  of  the  civil  list ;  but  this 
was  done  under  the  sanction  of  parlia- 
ment. A  very  small  part  had  been  ap- 
?lied  to  the  use  of  the  royal  family. 
*here  was  one  instance  of  the  application 
of  120|(XM.  A  sum  had  been  applied 
ibr  the  use  of  some  of  the  younger  branches 
of  the  royal  family  while  the  noble  lords 
opposite  were  in  sidministnition,  and  ano- 
ther small  sum  had  been  applied  at  the 
commencement  of  the  regency;  but,  these 
cases  excepted,  there  was  no  instance  of 
the  application  of  any  sums  to  personal  or 
political  purposes.  The  discretion  of  the 
Crown  had  never  been  better  exercised 
than  in  the  management  of  this  fund; 
but  he  admitted  that  the  present  bill  pro- 
ceeded on  a  new  principle.  By  the  for- 
mer  bill  there  was  no  obligation  to  account 
annually  to  parliamani ;  but  still,  with 
respect  to  the  droits  of  Admiralty,  no 
account  had  ever  been  refused.  The  bill 
now  before  their  lordships  contained  a 
apecific  clause,  requiring  the  accounts  to 
be  laid  before  parliament.  Where  was 
the  chance  of  misapplication  when  ac- 
counts were  to  be  annually  presented? 
Or  would  their  lordships  show  more  dis« 
trust  of  the  Crown  than  had  ever  been 
manifested  by  any  former  parliament  ? 

Lord  Etienborough  wished  that  the 
noble  earl  had  agreed  to  the  amendment. 
The  noble  earl  had  said,  that  the  Admi- 
ralty droit!  produced  nothing  in  peace, 
but  peace  might  not  last  long.  Nothing 
could  more  contribute  to  the  true  dignity 
of  the  Crown  than  placing  this  fund  under 
the  control  of  parliament.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement could  be  no  loss  to  the  Crosvn. 
The  spirit  of  the  constitution  inculcated  a 
Tigilant  jealousy  in  pecuniary  matters. 
The  Crown  had  the  power  of  making  war 
*— parliament  of  reifusing  the  supplies. 
But  the  power  of  withholding  the  supplies 
would  be  a  mere  nullity,  if  the  Crown 
could  'obtain  money  by  captures.  He 
vlshed  to  see  this  practice  abdished,  and 
that  it  should  be  made  the  interest  of  a 
prince  to  go  to  war  in  the  naanner  of  a 
tnan  of  honour,  and  not  like  a  pirate  for 
his  emolument.  He  did  not  say  that  this 
vas  4ene,  but  the  principle  on  which  this 
fund  stood  had  that  tendency,  by  the 
Ceat^Aatkw  it  held  out.    The  og^  object 


of  the  amendment  waa,  to  prevent  tbe 
gross  misapplication  of  the  droits,  and  is 
roerefore  had  his  support. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question^ 
that  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stand  part  of  the  bill.  Contents — Pf eScM, 
57 ;  Proxies,  2«— 81 :  Non-Contenta. 
Present,  18 ;  Proxies,  S-^^l :  Majorir|r, 
60.  Tlia  amendment  was  therefore 
i,  after  which  tbe  bill  was-paascd. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Tuesday,  May  90, 

PaTinoN  OF  THB  CoaroBATioK  av 
London  for  a  Reform  of  PARi>ijk- 
MBNT.]  Mr.  Sheriff  Rothwell  presented 
at  the  bar,  a  Petition  from  tbe  Lord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commona,  of 
the  oity  of  London,  in  Comason  Couo- 
cil  assembled,  setting  fortb, 

«*  That  tbe  ^eat  ezcellenoe  of  the  Bri- 
tish constitution  must  arise  from  the  in- 
dependent exercise  of  the  several  powers 
vested  in  the  King,  Lords*  and  Commons ; 
that  as  the  king,  by  the  creation  of  peers, 
canaddatany  time  to  the  memben  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  if  these  powera  were 
to  unite  under  evil  counselloffs,.  or  if  by 
patronage  or  undue  influence  th^  could 
command  a  majoritv  of  votes  in  tbe  House 
of  Commons,  a  despotic  power  might 
be  established  without  altenng  the  lisnw 
of  the  constitution ;  that  wh^  the  pe- 
titioners .  eonsidered  the  dtatrosscd  condi- 
tion to  which  the  country  is  reduced  in 
respect  both  to  its  agricultural  aed  manu- 
&cturii^  interests*  its  financial  embarraaa- 
meats  and  the  overwhehniag  prevalence  of 
pauperism,  they  are  persuilded  that  for 
a  nation  enlightened,  honpurablet  and  en- 
terprising, and  possessed  of  vast  re^ 
sources,  to  have  fallen  into  audi  a  cala- 
mitous state,  can  only  have  arisen  freoi 
the  want  of  a  due  share  in  the  choice  of 
its  legislators;  that  the  £pedom  and 
purity  of  election  is  an  essenw  pnndfi« 
of  the  constitution,  as  appeara  frosn  many 
of  our  most  sacred  laws  passed  in  vari- 
ous periods  of  our  history,  eape«nally 
the  third  of  Edward  the  isl,  Uie  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  the  second  and  eighth  of 
George  the  2od,in  which  it  b  deotared,  that 
the  election  of  members  ought  to  beftee; 
that  the  ;  election  of  membera  of  perHa* 
meat  should  be  free  and  indiffisiently  asade 
without  charge  or  expense,  and  that  ite 
freedom  c^decti«i  of  membem  toasrv* 
in  parliament  is  of  the  utmeat  oenasfeeece 
to  the  preseifvtioa  of  t|ie  r^i^  «iA  Ui» 
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bertitti  of  tbe  kii^dMi;  that  It  hai 
been  declared  by  the  House  to  be  a 
high  infringement  of  the  liberties  and  pri* 
vileges  of  the  Commons  of  Great-Britain 
for  any  lord  of  parliament  to  concern 
himself  in  the  election  of  members 
to  serve  for  the  CommcHis  in  parliament ; 
that  nevertheless,  by  Tarioas  changes 
which  have  gradually  crept  into  the  sys- 
tem of  representationi  it  has  become  such 
an  to  produce  a  general  and  notorious  Ti6« 
latioa  of  these  essential  laws  ;  about  160 
members  of  the  House  are  said  to  be  re- 
turned by  a  number  of  votes  notetceeding 
50  (in  several  mstances  indeed  by  less  than 
10) ;  about  70  other  members  each  by  a 
namber  of  voters  potexceedinglOO ;  about 
60  others  each  by  a  number  of  voters  not 
exeeedingSOOorSfiO;  also  that  81  mem<* 
bers  of  the  House  are  returned  by  peers 
possessing  burgage  tenures,  and  150  by 
the  ioterference  of  peers,  asis  more  fully 
and  exactly  set  forth  in  a  petition  present* 
ad  by  the  hon.  Charles  Grey  In  the  year 
1798,  and  now  lying  on  the  table  of  the 
House  s  that  although  the  br9>ery  and 
cerraptioo  disclosed  under  the  recent 
prosecatlone  have  met  with  just  reproba* 
tioo  from  a  learned  judge,  and  have  ex- 
posed some  of  those  who  were  concerned 
to  severe  puafshn^ent,  the  petitioners  are, 
nevertheless^  convinced,  that  so  long  as 
the  power  of  electing  so  great  a  proper^ 
eiooof  tl|e  House  is  exercised  by  small 
and  inconsiderable  bodies  of  men,  all  at- 
tempts to  secure  the  puritv  of  election  by 
penal  enactmenis  and  inntctions  must  be 
vaki,  and  that  the  oecasiooal  punishment 
afa  few  detected  offieoders  will  only  be 
aubversive  of  respect  for  the  admtnistra- 
tioo  of  justiee,  and  rather  tend  to  thecon- 
ceaiasent  than  the  prevention  of  such  of- 
leoces ;  that  the  abuses  to  which  the  pe« 
tiliooers  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
Hoose,  have  produced  a  most  injurious 
change  in  $be  nature  of  our  government, 
and  thougn  the  system  which  has  been 
thereby  substituted  for  the  ancient  and 
legal  eonstitolien  of  parliament  has  been 
•penly  defended  by  persons  high  la  oflfee, 
voder  the  specious  appellation  of  **  The 
CoQStittttieo  as  it  exists  in  Practice,"  yet 
it  appeam  to  the  petitioners,  that  ines* 
asaeh  as  it  encouraaes  bril>ery,  venality, 
mtd  perjory,  and  leads  to  a  constant  viola* 
aloB  of  the  faiwsy  as  It  gives  to  corrupt 
tvafickem  ia  parliamentary  mtertet  that 
oontrol  over  the  govemoient  which  should 
IMoitt  to  the  people,  and  as  it  is  destrac* 
Him  of  4hat  htqgf  «nion  md  gwed  ngree* 


ment  of  the  king  and  peoploi  and  of  the 
confidence  and  esteem  which  the  House 
ought  by  its  parity  to  command,  the  pe- 
titioners consider  it  equally  tl]leir  duty 
to  protest  agaihst  such  a  change  as  to 
resist  any  that  might  be  attempted  bv 
force  or  treason  ;  tlmt  although  the  peti* 
tioners  humbly  conceive  the  extension 
and  better  regulation  of  the  right  of 
voting,  and  the  shortening  of  the  dura- 
tion of  parliaments,  would  be  a  great  and 
effective  reform,  they  will  not  presume 
to  recommend  any  specific  plan  to  die 
House,  but  being  persuaded  that  a  doe  ia* 
quiry  would  tend  greatly  to  allay  the  pre- 
sent discontents,  which  have  been  chieftj 
manifested  in  unrepresented  districts,  the 
petitioners  earnestly  implore  the  Hoose  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
premises,  and  to  take  such  raeasuretf  aa 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  House  shall  seem 
meet." 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

African  Company.]  UpoA  a  peti- 
tion being  presented  from  the  Africao- 
Company,  for  the  grant  of  5,000^*, 

Mr.  Gordon  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
prayer  of  this  petition  would  not  be  ac- 
ceded to  until  the  establishments  of  the 
Company  from  whom  it  proceeded  should 
be  inquired  into  by  the  House.  These 
establishments]  were  professedly  institot-^ 
ed.  In  the  first  instance,  with  a  view 
to  the  civilization  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Africa ;  but  it  was  known  that  they  were 
become  mere  commercial  speculations,  ia 
whidi  the  interest  of  each  of  the  spe- 
culators was  much  more  consulted  than 
the  civilization  of  the  negro.  These  in- 
stitutions were,  besides,  not  at  all  under, 
the  control  of  the  British  government ; 
and  under  these  circumstances,  they  form* 
ed  an  anomaly  which  called  for  investiga* 
tion,  before  any  of  the  public  money  was 
voted  for  their  use. 

The  ChanceUor  of  XKb  Exchepter  ob- 
served, that  the  proposed  grant  was  to- 
repay  monies  already  advanced  by  the 
company,  in  consequence  of  a  propoei* 
tion  adopted  by  that  Hoose  upon  the 
recommendation  of  a  committee,  as  well 
as  upoo  the  report  of  our  admiral  on 
the  sMtion.  This,  he  hoped,  would  be 
the  last  year  in  which  any  proposition  of 
this  nature  would  be  submitted  to  tlie 
Hmise,  and  it  would  be  satisfiictorv  to  the 
hon.  gentleman  to  leSEm  that  all  those 
British  colonies  or  |  settlements  on  the 
ooast  of  AfHca  wtere  immediately  to  be 
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placed  under  the  direcdon  of  the  ezecu* 
livegOTernment. 

Mr.  Qcrdon  expressed  himielf  latitfied 
with  the  explenetion  of  the  right  hon. 

SntKemaDi  hut  dedared  hit  wish  to  have 
B  report  of  our  admiral  on  the  station 
laid  before  the  House. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Agricultural    Distress.]      Mr. 
Holme  Skmner,  in  rising  to  introiduce  to 
the  consideration  of  the  House  the  agri- 
coltund   distresses  of   the  country,   re« 
cretted    that  the  subject  had  not  been 
brought    forward    by   some    gentleman 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  its  de* 
tails,  and  more  frequently  in  the  habit  of 
addressing   the    House.     He   regretted 
more  particularly  that  his  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Essex,   whose  great  know- 
ledge upon  all  questions  connected  with 
the  affriculture  of  the  country  was  uni- 
versally  acknowledged,   had   been  pre- 
vented by  the  state  of  his  health  (rom 
bringing  forward  this  motion,  for  he  was 
sure  it  would  have  been  matter  of  infinite 
satisfaction  to  the  House,  if  that  gentle- 
man had  been  able  to  take  the  lead  on 
this  occasion.     It  was  most  necessary, 
however,    that    the   subject   should   be 
brought  forward,  and  he  felt  persuaded 
that  the  asriculture  of  the  country  was  so 
rapidly  advancing  to  a  state   of  decay, 
that  unless  some  measures  were  taken  to 
stop  tlie  total  exhaustion  of  capital  em- 
barked in  it,  ruin  of  an  irretrievable  cha- 
racter must  fall  upon  that  class  of  the 
community  who  were  connected  with  it. 
He  could  not  but  regret  that  whenever 
the  agriculturists  approached  that  House 
to  complain  of  grievances,  or  petition  for 
relief,  the  members  of  the  House  con- 
nected with  the  manufacturing  and  com* 
mercial  interests  seemed  to  thmk  that  the 
gauntlet  was  thrown  down,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to    meet  any    measure  which 
might  be  proposed  for  the  relief  of  the 
agriculturists  with  the  most  active  oppo- 
sition.    The  agricultural  petitioners  did 
not  come  before  the  House  to  attack  the 
mercantile    or   manufacturing    interests. 
He  felt  that  the  interests  of  these  three 
classes   were  intimately  and  inseparably 
connected,  and  that  one  of  them  could 
not  fall  into  a  state  of  decay  without  en- 
tailing the  inevitable  ruin  of  the  other. 
The  agriculturists  did  not  come  forward 
to  encroach  upon  the  commercial  or  ma- 
nufacturing interests, '  but  to  claim  that 
protection  which  the  legblatuie  had  al- 
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ready  decided  upon  the  expediency  of 
extending  to  them.  In  the  year  iSlS* 
the  House,  afVer  the  fullest  investigatioa 
had  come  to  a  determination,  that  a  pro- 
tection was  necessary  to  be  given  to  agri- 
culturists, and  the  committee  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  subject  reported  that 
they  could  not  be  effectually  protected 
unless  a  remunerating  price,  which  was 
then  fixed  at  80i.  a  quarter,  were  secured 
to  them.  The  petitioners  did  not  come 
to  ask  for  anv  thing  beyond  a  remunerat- 
ing price.  The  prayer  of  the  petitions  at 
present  before  the  House,  wu,  that  the 
petitioners  should  have  such  a  remune- 
rating price  as  would  enable  them  to 
carry  on  their  trade:  they  dad.  not  ask 
more  at  present  than  the  House  had 
formerly  acknowledged  that  tber  were 
entitled  to ;  but  tl^y  showed  tnat  the 
provision  which  had  been  made  for  their 
protection  in  1815  was  totalhr  inadequate 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  in- 
tended^  Ai\d,  if  the  present  appitoatioA 
for  inquiry  were  acceded  to,  it  would  cer- 
tainly DO  followed  up  by  a  request  that  the 
House  would  do  something  more  efSMmi 
for  their  relief.  Tlie  language  of  the  pe^ 
titioners  was  in  the  highest  degree  re- 
spectful, and  had  nothing  in  coomdoo  with 
the  tone  and  character  of  thoee  petitions 
which  complained  that  the  coun^  had 
been  brought  to  a  state  of  min  by  a  bo- 
roughmongering  faction,  ora  waate  of  the 
public  money.  On  the  contrary,  the  uni- 
form feeling  of  the  agricultural  branch  of 
tlie  community  was  one  of  extreme  loy- 
alty and  affection  to  the  princi|^es  of  the 
constitution ;  and  however  they  might  feel 
the  pressure  of  the  public  burthens,  thej 
felt  likewise  that  it  was  their  duty  to  bear 
them  to  the  utmost  limit  of  their  power. 
Had  the  agriculturists  been  a  factiooa 
body,  or  had  they  brought  forward 
their  petitions  with  a  view  of  disturbing 
the  public  tramiuillity,  tbeyjnait  have 
found  another  advocate.  He  again  ex- 
pressed his  regret,  that  whenever  the 
question  of  extending  further  protection 
to  the  agricultural  interests  was  broached 
in  that  House,  the  guardians  of  the  com- 
mercial interests  instantly  deprecated 
such  a  measure,  and  asked  wb^er  the 
manufacturers  were  not  plunged  into  a 
sufficient  state  of  distress,  but  that  their 
misery  must  be  aggravated  by  raising  the 
price  of  com  P  However  the  low  price  of 
bread  might,  by  diminishing  the  price  of 
labour,  enable  the  manufacturer  to  extend 
his  spectttattionsi  he  was.  pessuaded  that 
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the  cry  of  cheap  bread  had  been  produc- 
tive  ot  incalculable  injury  to  the  cottDtry» 
and  that  much  of  the  distress  in  the  ma* 
nufactoring  districts  of  ivhich  the  noble 
member  tor  Yorkshire  had  complained, 
waa  attributable  to  the  delusions  which 
prevailed  upou  this  subject.     He  would 
call  the  attention  of  the   House  to  the 
actual    existence    of   the  grievances    of 
which  the  petitioners  complained,  next  to 
their  causes,  and  lastly,  to  the  remedy  for 
those  grievances.    It  was  unnecessary  to 
occupy  the  time  of  the  House  in  exhibit* 
ing  the  distressed  state  of  the  agricultural 
interests ;  there  was  not  a  landed  gentle- 
man in  ^le  House  who  had  not  witnessed 
it.    From  the  year  1806  to  1814  agricul- 
ture iMid  prospered  to  an  extent  which 
was  unexampled  in  this  country;  from 
1814  to  the  present  time*  its  deterioration 
had  been  moat  rapid  and  alarminjF.    The 
causes  of  this  deterioration  were  in  many 
respects  the  same  as  those  which  had  con- 
tribated  to   the  distresses  of  the  other 
daases  of  the  community.    The  cessation 
at  the  end  of  the  war  of  the  expenditure 
atiaiisg  from  14  millions  of  taxes,   was 
oae  of  the  most  obvious  causes  of  dis- 
tress.   There  were  other  causes,  however, 
which  were  confined  to  the  agriculturists, 
and  he  waa  surprised  to  hear  it  stated  by 
an  hon.  gentleman,  who  had  the  character 
of  a  great  political  economist,  and  whose 
opinions    were   always  heard    with    the 
greatest  respect  in  that  House,  that  if  the 
agricultural  interests  bore  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  any  public  burthens  than  the  other 
classes  of  the  community  bore,  he  would 
allow  that  they  were  entitled  to  increased 
protection,    llfi  was  surprised  to  hear  this 
stated  hypothetically  by  the  hon.  gentle- 
jnan.    for  the    hon.  gentleman  must  be 
aware  that  a  large  portion  of  the  public 
burthens  did  fall  exclusively  upon  agri- 
cuitorists.     Did  not  the  whole  support  of 
the    Church    Establishment     fall     upon 
them  ?  Did  not  the  largest  portion  of  the 
poor-rates,  the  whole  of  the  county  rates, 
and  the  whole  expense  of  the  highways, 
with  the  exception  of  turnpikes,  fall  upon 
landholders?    Notwithstanding  these  ge- 
neral causes  of  distress,  and  those  parti* 
cular  causes  which  affected    them   in  a 
higher  degree  than  other  classes,  the  agri- 
cuJtunsts  still  thought  they  could  go  on 
if  the  House  would  protect  them  against 
the  ruinous  consequences  of  a  competition 
with  foreigners,  and  they   implored  the 
House  to  re-consider  their  case.     It  was 
JBifHMBible  for  the  country  to  relieve  itself 
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of  its  burthens  by  violating  its  engage- 
ments with  the  public  creditor ;  ami  he 
tbooght  it  would  be   neither  consistent 
with  common  honour,  norcommonhonesty, 
to  attempt  to  divest  ourselves  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  public  debt.  Whatever  afflictions 
taxation  had  left  behind,  it  was  to  th8t>  tax- 
ation we  were  indebted  for  our  liberty  and 
lives,  and  that'portion  of  our  property  which 
had  not  been  expended  or  mortgaged  in 
securing  them,    it  was  impossible,  how- 
ever, that  the  agriculturists  of  a  country 
so  situated  could,  without  the  assistance 
of  some  restrictive  measures,    compete 
with  foreign  markets,  when  corn  from  the 
Black  SetL  could  be  brought  into  our  porta 
at  half  the  price  at  which  our  own  farmers 
could  afford  to  sell  it.    It  had  been  con- 
tended,  that  if  corn  could  be  supplied 
from  foreign  countries  at  half  the  price  at 
which  it  could  be  grown  in  this  country, 
it  would  be  better  to  go  to  the  foreigner, 
and  not  grow  it  at  all  in  this  country.  He 
protested  against  a  doctrine  which  waa 
calculated  to  bring  ruin  both  upon  the 
agriculturist  and  the  manufacturer.     Jf 
such  a  principle  were  admitted,  it  was 
clear  that  the  agriculturist  must  withdraw 
his  capital ;  and  the  consequence  would 
be,  that  Great  Britain  must  be  rendered 
wholly  dependent  on  foreign  productions : 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  countries  in  the 
world  would  thus  be  converted  into  a  per-> 
feet  desert,  and   thrown  into  a  state  of 
dependence  on  foreign  imports  for  the 
necessaries    of    life.    The    provision    of 
1815  had  been  said  to  answer  all  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  intended,  and  \o 
have  produced  an  average  pr^ce  of  85#. 
since  the  passing  of  the  bill.     This  repre- 
sentation, however,  was  calculated  to  de- 
ceive the  public.     A  system  of  fraud  and 
falsehood  had  been  pursued  in  taking  the 
average  prices  of  wheat,  by  which  it  ap- 
peared that  the  English  grower  received 
ISs.  a  quarter,  when  in  fact  he  had  seldom 
received  more  than  72^.    He  hoped  that 
House  would  never  listen  to  the  doctrine 
of  those  gentlemen  who    said    that    the 
cheapest  market  should  be  resorted  to. 
The  interests  of  the  manufacturer  were 
intimately  connected   with  those  of  the 
farmer ;   and  if  the  manufacturer  were  to 
buy  his  bread  where  he  could  procure  it 
at  the  cheapest  price,   the  consequence 
would  be  that  the  farmer  could  not  pur- 
chase* his  manufactures,  and  thus   both 
would  suffer.      The  petitioners   did  not 
pray  for  any  specific  remedy,   but  they 
were  desirous  of  being  admitted  to  prove, 
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•idler  at  the  bar  of  the  HoMe,  arbefove 
AcoflMDilteet  that  tha  pvoTisiont  io  the 
aet  of  181&  had  failed  as  eatirely  of  their 
ebjed,  at  if  that  act  had  nerer  passed. 
They  stated  general  gnevaDces,  aod  left 
it  to  the  wisdom  of  the  House  to  devise 
the  means  by  which  their  sufierings  might 
be  mitigated.  He  could  not  take  leave  of 
(his  subject  without  adverting  to  the  peti- 
tion from  certain  sserchaots  and  manu- 
Cicturers*  which  had  been  presented  by 
the  hen.  member  for  Taunton.  There 
were  no  doubt  in  that  petition  many  prin- 
ciples that  ceuld  not  be  denied ;  but  they 
were  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  state  of 
aooiety  in  which  we^  now  lived.  He 
would  take  the  opportunity  of  saying» 
that  he  thought  there  was  no  great  wisdom 
or  propriety  in  the  mode  in  which  that 

Ktion  bad  been  introduced.  It  was 
ight  forward  at  a  time  %hen  the  agri- 
cultural petitions  were  known  to  be  in  the 
bands  of  many  members*  and  its  main  ob« 
jeet  waSt  to  prejudice  the  interests  of  agri- 
culturists, to  indispose  the  House  towards 
a  consideration  of  their  grievances,  and  to 
operate  as  an  antidote  to  the  efiects  which 
their  petitions  were  calculated  to  produce. 
If  the  hon.  gentleman  who  opened  that 
subject  to  the  House  with  so  much  abi- 
lity, wished  to  disguise  the  real  object  of 
Ihe  petition,  he  could  not  congratulate 
him  upon  his  succeiSi  for,  whatever 
temper  and  discretion  be  might  have  shown 
in  every  other  part  of  the  subject,  when- 
ever he  came  to  speak  of  the  agriculturists 
he  lost  his  temper, —he  lost  his  discretion, 
and  it  seemed  impossible  for  him  to  sneak 
of  that  body  in  any  other  terms  than  tnose 
of  the  most  unceremonious  rudeness  and 
incivility.— The  opinions  of  the  agricul- 
tural petitioners  might  he  below  me  no- 
tice of  the  hon.  gentleman,  and  might  be, 
as  he  had  called  them,  *<  a  farrago  of  non- 
sense;" but  surely  their  distresses  mi^ht 
at  least  have  screened  them  from  incivi- 
lity. He  was  sorry  he  had  trespassed  so 
long  on  the  time  of  the  House,  and  feared 
he  must  have  appeared  to  have  lost  the 
connexion  of  wnat  wss  more  perfectly 
arranged  in  his  mind  when  he  entered ; 
but  he  should  now  at  once  come  to  his 
motion,  which  was,  "  That  the  several  pe- 
titions presented  to  the  House  upon  the 
subject  of  Agricultural  Distressis  be  re- 
ferred to  a  select  committee,  to  consider 
the  matter  thereof,  and  report  their  opi- 
nion thereupon  to  the  House.*' 

Mr.  Gooch  said,  that  he  c6nsidered  the 
(question  to  be  of  ^he  iQost  vital  import- 
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anee,  and  that  however  twbclentlT  he 
trespassed  upon  the  House*  he  fAt  he 
should  not  discharge  his  dat^  unless  he 
shortly  stated  the  reasons  which  induoad 
him  to  seoond  his  hon.  friend's  OMiton. 
He  was  oiertainly  one  of  those  who  thought 
that  nothing  could  be  more  mischievous, 
to  say  no  worse  of  it,  than  to  attempt  to 
separate  the  interests  of  agriculture  fwaa 
the  interests  of  any  other  great  branch  of 
the  national  industry.  But  the  subject 
under  consideration  came  recommended 
to  the  House  on  another  and  a  very  dif« 
ferent  principle.  He  would  not  say  that 
the  motion  was  not  intended  for  the  bene* 
fit  of  agriculture*  but  he  would  say,  that* 
although,  coming  from  an  agricultural 
part  of  the  kingdom,  he  oertaimy  did  feel 
a  bias  in  favour  of  agriculture,  yet,  if  he 
knew  any  thiag  of  himarif,  he  war  one  of 
the  last  men  in  the  Houses  or  the  country, 
who  would  support  a  motion,  the  tendency 
of  which  wouU  be  to  injure  <Hie  dass  of 
the  community  for  the  advantage  of  ano« 
ther.  A  few  years  smce  ^he  ^gisbture 
passed  a  bill  tlie  object  of  which  was  to 
secure  to  the  agricultiirist  a  price  whicli 
would  enable  lum  to  cultivate  the  land 
without  loss  to  himself.  That  bill  had, 
however,  been  totally  inoperative.  It  had 
not  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended*  In  conseqaence  of  the 
defective  way  in  which  the  averages  were 
taken,  it  was  made  to  appear  that  the 
farmer  got  80tf.  a  quarter  fur  his  com  at 
the  very  time  that  he  was  actually  getting 
only  72f.  Those  averages  were  taaen  by 
persons  who  bought  corn,  and  who  were 
therefore  interested  in  keepmg  up  the 
apparent  price.  In  some  .instances  they 
were  also  taken  in  districts  where  little 
corn  was  grown,  and  where  the  freight 
was  naturally  added  to  the  price  of  the 
com.  All  that  the  agriculturists  asked 
was,  thst  the  bill  of  1815  should  be  made 
complete  and  effisctive  for  the  puiposesfor 
whicti  it  had  been  passed.  Our  ancestors 
thought  agriculture  worthy  protectKMH 
and.  he  could  see  no  reason  why  it  was 
not  as  worthy  of  protection  at  the  present 
day.  How  was  it  possible  that,  without 
protection,  an  Enelish  farmer  could  com- 
pete with  a  foreign  farmer  who  had  no 
f»oor-rates,  no  tithes,  and  con^paratively 
ittle  taxation  to  pay^  He  did  not  mean 
to  enter  into  the  question,  whether  our 
present  taxation  was  jmst  or  unjust.  He 
knew  very  well  that  we  could  not  do  with- 
out taxes.  It  was  perfectly  idle  to  talk, 
of  such  a  thing.    But  then  came  t1>% 
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qiitttioB,  how  the  Brititb  fanner  and 
IsndFord  were  la  meet  this  great  taxation? 
If  they  were  not  protected,  how  could  it 
be  expected  that  tliey  would  be  able  to 
oentf  ibute  to  tbe  revenue?  If  the  farmer 
could  not  t^  hie  grain,  tlie  landlord  must 
lower  hie  rentBi  and  how  could  he  then 
pay  hie  share  to  the  rerenue,  or  to  tbe 
support  of  the  poor?  He  felt  his  inade- 
quacy to  expatiate  on  this  important 
question;  but  he  also  felt  that  if  he  had 
not  thus  briefly  declared  his  sentiments 
apon  it»  his  constituents  would  have  had 
a  riffht  to  tell  hiro,  that  what  he  had  said 
to  them  when  he  met  them,  he  had  been 
afraid  to  say  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr,  Rwinson  expressed  himself  ex* 
trtmely  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  address 
tlie  House  on  a  subject  of  such  import- 
ance, at  a  time  when  he  was  labouring 
under  a  degree  of  indisposition  that  he 
was  apprehensive  would  prevent  him  from 
making  bis  itatement  so  dear  aarhe  wish- 
ed to  make  it ;  and  he  felt  that  on  that 
account  he  must  request  the  idulgenee  of 
the  House,  should  he  not  be  so  explicit 
AS  he  could  ateuVe  them  it  was  his  earnest 
desire  to  be.  Among  the  various  sub- 
jects to  which  the  attention  of  parliament 
was  from  time  to  time  directed,  there 
never  in  his  opinion  was  one  which  re- 
quired to  be  trested  with  more  reserve, 
and  more  caution,  and  he  would  add, 
with  less  frequency  than  the  question 
which  his  boo.  friend  the  member  for 
Surrey  had  just  brought  under  the  consi^ 
deration  of  the  Houses  On  all  topics 
connected  with  the  subsistence  of  the 
people,  there  necessarily  prevailed  so  much 
spprehension,  and  he  was  by  no  means 
disposed  to  deny,  so  much  prejudice,  tliat 
af  all  times  and  in  all  countries,  such 
topics  had  been  considered  as  invdving 
■latfers  of  peculiar  delicacy.  So  much 
was  he  impressed  with  this  opinion  that 
he  confessed  he  felt  sreat  regret  that  tlie 
present  discussion  had  taken  place.  When, 
%t  the  cofenmencement  of  last  year,  an  ex- 
pectation appeared  to  be  entertained  that 
the  attention  of  parliament  would  he  called 
to  the  revision  of  the  com  laws,  he  and 
hto  coUeagoes  bad  felt  it  to  be  their  duty 
to  sfiste  unequivocally  their  decided  con- 
.  viction  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  alter 
the  «3xistiog  law.    In  communioating  that 

3iinion'fae  had  endeavoured  to  be  as  ex* 
icilf  as  possible,  not  merely  because  he 
thought  It  hie  dutv  to  be  so,  but  because 
be  Aittered  himself  that  so  uneqirivocsl  a 
declaration  might  lead  to  the  result  that 
VOL.  I. 


tbe  subject  would  not  be  pressed.     To 
that  result  it  certeialy  did  lead  during  the 
last  year,  at  lea$t  as  far  as  the  House  of 
Commons  was  concerned.      Ever  since 
that  period,  however,  great  pains  had  been 
taken  in  the  agricultural  districts  to  excite 
a  conviction    that  the   existing  law  for 
tbe  protection  of  agriculture  was  inopera* 
tive.    Associations  were  estaUisbed  from 
one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  for 
the  purpose  of  CMicentrating  in  one  mass 
the  whole  of  the  agricultural  population, 
in  order  to  bring  their  ease  more  effec- 
tually under  the  consideration  of  parlia- 
ment.   In  addition  to  tbis^  it  was  deeply 
to  be  lamented  that  a  kind  of  manifesto 
had  been  issued  by  an  individual,  whose 
name  had  been  very  conspicuous  in  these 
transactions,  in  which  manifesto  (for  he 
could  call  it  by  no  other  title)  the  case  of 
the  agriculturists  had  been  stated  with  a 
great  degree  of  eulpable  exaggeration. 
He  did  not  pretend  to  say  that  there  was 
no  agricultural  distress.    It  would  be  very 
preposterous  to  aatert  any  such   thing. 
But  he  did  tako  the  liberty  of  expressing 
more  than  his  doubts  tliat  that  distress 
was  universal.    On  this  subject  he  had 
heard  with  great  pleasure  a  noble  lord, 
one  of  the  members  for  Yorkshire,  declare 
that  10  one  part  of  the  country  at  least 
the  distress  had  not  arrived  at  the  extent 
described  by  others.    As  far  as  his  (Mr. 
Robinson's)  pergonal  knowledge  went,  he 
did  not  see  about: his  own  residence  those 
symptoms  of  extreme  distress  which  it 
was  said  had  betrayed  themselves  else- 
where.   He  saw  no  tenants  leaving  their 
brrns^  no  cultivators  afraid  of  speculating, 
no  rents  annually  in  arrear,  no  poor-rates 
continually  increasing.    He  was  not  so 
itbsurd,  however,  as  to  believe,  that,  be- 
cause in  thai  part  of  the  country  which 
came  under  bis  own  observation  he  did 
not  see  any  distresj^  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, it  did  not  therefore  exist  in  other 
parts  of  the  country :  that  would  be  as 
absurd  as  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  con- 
duct oP  those  who,  seeing  great  distress 
around  theroselveS)  nedessarSy  concIudedE 
that  there  must  be  equally  severe  distress 
etery  where  else;    He  by  no  means,  there- 
foUer,  denied   the  existence  of  distress. 
But  the  question  wa»— first,  w,hat  were 
the  causes  of  the  distress?    Sedondly^ 
what  was  the  remedy  Which  it  might  ber 
fit  to  apply  ?    The  iiAmedlate  and  direct 
causes  of  the  distress  undoubtedly  were, 
the  reduction  of  the  price  of  corn,  and 
the  diminution  of  the  demand.    But  pas^ 
2  T 
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liameDt  would  involve  iUelf  in  inextri- 
cable error,  if,  before  it  adopted  any  pro- 
ceeding on  the  subject,  it  did  not  look 
more  deeply  into  the  primary  caune  which 
had  occasioned  the  reiduction  in  the  price 
of  corn.  By  doing  so,  all  would  see  that 
as  the  present  distress  could  not  have 
been  created  by  any  deficiency  in  the 
com  laws,  it  therefore  could  not  be  reme- 
died by  any  alteration  of  the  com  laws. 
It  was,  in  his  opinion,  impossible  for  any 
man  to  contemplate  the  events  of  the  five 
and  twenty  years  of  a  struggle  of  unpre- 
cedented  duration  and  singularity— it  was 
impossible  to  contemplate  all  the  extra* 
ordinary  and  various  circumstances  which 
attended  the  late  war,  without  perceiving 
in  those  circumstances  the  real  cause  of 
the  present  agricultural  distress.  The 
consequences  of  that  war — a  war  unlike 
in  its  character  to  any  former  contest, 
were  such  as  had  never  before  been  ex- 
perienced in  the  world.  In  some  coun- 
tries its  tendency  was  to  destroy  capital ; 
but  in  this  country  its  tendency  was  to 
accumulate  it,  and  to  give  an  artificial 
stimulus  to  every  species  of  our  manu- 
factures and  agriculture.  No  man  could 
deny  that  in  consequence  of  the  rapid 
rise  in  the  value  of  agricultural  produce, 
occasioned  by  various  circumstances,  and 
above  all  by  the  occurrences  of  the  war, 
an  immense  capital  was  embarked  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  land,  which  would 
never  otherwise  have  been  so  employed. 
It  appeared  to  be  thought  by  some  that 
the  natural  level  of  the  price  of  com,  was 
that  which  would  pay  the  cultivator  of 
the  worst  land  actually  in  cultivation.  It 
was  evident,  however,  that  there  was  no 
land,  however  inferior  in  quality,  which 
would  not  produce  corn,  provided  a  su6i- 
cient  capital  were  expended  upon  it.  But 
would  any  man  say,  that  it  was  possible 
the  legislature  could  justly  be  called  upon 
to  adopt  such  measures  as  would  retain 
bad- land  in  cultivation,  when  the  circum- 
stances which  had  originally  led  to  its 
cultivation  were  totally  changed  ?  It  was 
not  by  any  act  of  the  legislature  that  that 
land  bad  been  called  into  cultivation,  and 
it  was  not  therefore  to  be  expected  that 
by  any  act  of  the  legislature  it  should  be 
continued  in  cultivation.  But  it  had  been 
stated  by  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
Surrey,  and  by  the  hon.  seconder  of  the 
znotion,  as  well  as  by  many  other  persons, 
that  the  law  which  was  passed  in  1815 
was  totally  inefficient,  and  it  had  been  so 
characterised  because  it  had  not  produced 
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to  the  farmers  the  price  of  Ms.  the  quar« 
ter  for  their  corn;  Now  he  confessed  that 
if  his  hon.  friend  thought  that  it  was  <be 
object  of  the  bill  to  secure  that  price  to 
the  farmers,  his  hon.  friend's  view  of  the 
motives  which  led  to  the  introduction  of 
the  bill  were  very  different  firom  the  actaal 
motives  which  induced  him  (Mr.  Robin- 
son) to  propose  it  to  parliament  On 
making  that  proposition,  one  of  the  argu- 
ments which  he  had  urged  against  the 
opponents  of  the  measure,  who  contended 
that  if  it  were  adopted  80r.  would  thence* 
forward  be  the  mnimum^  was,  that  in  his 
opinion  80s.  would  thenceforward  be  the 
maximum.  If  the  hill  had  failed  to  produce 
to  the  farmer  80s.  a  quarter,  it  had  failed  to 
produce  that  which  it  had  never  been  in- 
tended to  produce.  It  was  imposs'Me 
that  it  could  produce  that  which  tne  agri- 
culturists expected,  if  they  calculated 
upon  its  operation  being  similar  to  that  of 
the  circumstances  which  had  maintained 
the  price  of  agricultural  produce  during 
the  war.  The  object  of  the  Corn  bill  was 
simply  to  relieve  the  farmer  from  the  ap- 
prehension of  an  overwhelming  foreign 
competition,  and  thus  to  encourarge  him 
in  the  proper,  but  not  in  the  extravagant 
application  of  capital  to  the  purposes  of 
cultivation.  His  (Mr.  Robinson's)  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  that  bill  was,  that  by 
Its  operation  the  quantity  of  com  would 
be  increased,  which  would  necesaarilv  di- 
minish  the  price.  It  was  evident,  there^ 
fore,  that  the  law  was  never  framed  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  to  the  farmer 
the  price  of  SOs.  a  quarter  for  hts  com.  If, 
however,  this  general  argument  were  con- 
sidered insufficient,  let  the  House  look  at 
the  practical  effects  which  had  followed 
the  passing  of  the  Corn  bill,  and  consider 
what  had  been  the  actual  price  of  do- 
mestic, and  the  actual  importation  of  fo- 
reign corn  during  the  period  that  had 
since  elapsed.  Durinsr  the  last  five  years 
the  importation  of  foreign  wheat  had 
amounted  to  S,48S,675  qrs.  From  this 
must  be  deducted  324,546  qrs.  remuniog 
in  the  warehouses,  and  770,437  qrs.  whicn 
had  been  exported,  leaving  the  amount 
which  had  been  added  to  the  coDsiranptioQ 
of  the  country  in  five  years  2,888,692  qrs. ; 
being  at  the  rate  of  about  477«O00  qrs. 
per  annum.  This  might  appear  a  fonni- 
dable  quantity  of  foreign  com  to  throw 
into  our  consumption  ;  but  if  the  House 
looked  at  the  average  price  of  com  daring 
the  last  five  years,  they  would  find  that 
the  agrteifUurist  had  not  sufiered  firom  it» 
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for  that  average  price  was  78#.  \0d.  per 
<|aarter*  It  appeared  that  under  the 
x>peratioB  of  this  very  bill,  which  parlia- 
ment were  told  had  ruined  the  agricultural 
interest,  the  farmer  had  received  on  the 
average  78<«  l(k/.  a  quarter  for  his  corn. 
It  was  true  that  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn  was  unequal,  as  it  necessarily  must 
be.  It  was  true,  that  in  the  years  ldl7 
and  1818«  the  first  of  which  followed  one 
of  the  worst  harvests  ever  known  in  this 
Jringdom»  and  was  in  itself  a  year  of  un- 
equal and  uncertain  character,  2,600,000 
quarters  of  foreign  corn  had.  been  im- 
ported. But  then  what  was  the  price  o/ 
corn  ?  No  less  than  89«.  6(/.  a  quarter. 
That  was  the  average  price  of  corn  during 
the  two  years  in  which  the  largest  qaan- 
tity  of  foreign  corn  had  been  imported. 
It  was  also  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
that  if  the  House  referred  to  the  quantity 
of  corn  imported,  and  to  the  price  of  cora 
from  the  year  1792  to  the  year  1809,  they 
would  find  that  during  those  seventeen 
years  the  average  quantity  of  corn  im? 
ported,  and  the  average  price  of  corn  were 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  the  ave- 
rage quantity  of  corn  imported,  and  the 
average  price  of  corn  since,  the  passing  of 
the  Com  bill  in  1815 ;  for  it  appeared, 
that  from  1792  to  1809,  the  average  quan- 
tity of  corn  imported  was  somewhat  less 
than  500,000  quarters,  and  the  average 
price  of  corn  was  78«.  Gd.  a  quarter.  If  the 
average  price  of  corn  during  those  seven- 
teen years  were  coosidei^ed  a  sufficient 
remuneration  for  the  farmer,  if  it  were 
considered  a  sufficient  inducement  to  him 
to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  if  it  were  consi- 
dered  that  it  left  him  in  the  condition  in 
which  every  man  must  wish  that  the 
farmer  should  be  lefl  (for  he  supposed  no 
one  would  suppose  that  he  would  be  so 
preposterous  as  to  grudge  the  fair  gains 
of  the  agriculturist,  or  not  to  join  in  a  wish 
which  must  be  entertained,  even  for  their 
own  sakes,  by  all  who  were  possessed  of 
landed  property),  he  really  was  at  a  loss 
to  discover  why  a  similar  price  should  not 
be  sufficient  for  the  same  purposes  during 
the  five  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the 
passing  of  the  Com  bill.  There  was  ano- 
ther view  which  he  was  desirous  to  take 
of  the  lubject.  The  House  had  been  told 
of  the  existing  distress  of  the  agriculturist. 
But  how  was  it  possible  to  charge  that 
distresaon  the  existing  corn  laws,  and  to 
maintain  that  the  low  price  of  corn  was 
attributable  to  them,  when  the  fact  was 
tbat  no  foreign  corn  had  been  imported 
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iinee  February  1819,  at  which  period  he 
believed  that    there   was  not    a   single 

Quarter  of  foreign  corn  in  the  warehouses? 
[owever  low,  therefore,  the  present  price 
of  corn,  it  could  not  with  justice  and  rea- 
son be  attributed  to  any  inefficiency  in 
the  present  law.  But,  he  would  ask,  was 
it  a  trifling  matter  to  be  perpetually  cal- 
ling on  parliament  to  make  some  altera- 
tion in  the  laws  on  this  subject  ?  Was  it 
nothing  that  a  question  of  such  delicacy, 
of  so  serious  a  nature,  should  be  so  re« 
peatedly  agitated  ?  To  him  it  appeared 
that  such  a  proceeding  was  preffnant  with 
the  greatest  mischiefs.  He  had  never 
supported  the  Corn  bill  on  the  ground  of 
its  being  a  positive  and  indisputable  good; 
on  the  contrarv,  he  had  always  maintained 
that  it  was  only  a  choice  between  evils. 
In  proportion  to  the  difficulty  with  which 
parliament  came  to  such  a  choice,  ought 
to  be  the  caution  with  which  they  meddled 
with  or  disturbed  it  after  it  had  been  made. 
In  opening  the  case  his  hon.  friend  had 
said  that  the  petitioners  on  the  subject  did 
not  ask  for  any  specific  remedy.  He  ( Mr. 
Robinson)  confessed,  that,  on  the  contrary 
bethought  they  did  particularize  a  specific 
remedy* — But  of  this  he  was  satisfied,  that 
the  House  would  find  a  specific  remedy 
recommended  in  the  manifesto  to  which 
he  had  already  alluded,  and  in  which  every 
agriculturist  was  told  that  it  was  the  only 
remedy  that  could  save  him  from  ruin. 
On  that  remedy  his  hon.  friend,  the  mem- 
ber for  Surrey,  had  not  touched.  He 
meant  the  extraordinary  proposition  of 
substituting  for  the  present  law  a  perma- 
nent dutj  on  foreign  corn  of  40«.  a  quarter 
This  roiefat  be  a  protection  to  the  agri- 
culturist in  times  ol  plenty ;  but  in  times 
of  scarcity  it  was  impossible  that  it  could 
be  tolerated.  No  government  could  con- 
duct the  affairs  of  the  country  in  a  season 
of  dearth,  without  being  driven  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  a  change  in  such  a  re- 
gulation. If  he  were  told  that  instead  of 
¥>s.  a  quarter,  which  in  bad  seasons  would 
be  an  intolerable  burthen  on  the  popula- 
tion, a  duty  of  20^.  a  quarter  might  be 
substituted,  he  would  reply  that  to  the 
agriculturist  such  a  duty  would  be  useless. 
If,  for  instance,  such  a  duty  were  in  ex- 
istence at  the  present  moment — if  to  the 
32f.  a  quarter,  at  which  foreign  com 
might  be  imported,  a  duty  of  20^.  a 
quarter  were  added,  the  whole  would  not 
nearly  amount  to  three  pounds;  and  it 
was  evident,  therefore,  that  under  such  a 
system  agriculture  would  be  in  a  yery 
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much  wocse  «ut6  4haa  that  in  which  it 
wfu  at  present.  The  pUn,  thereforet  so 
sirongly  recommendedi  was  calculated 
to  produce  the  greatest  possible  mis* 
cbief.  His  hop.  friend  had  said,-^nd 
he  (Mr.  Robinson)  kaeir  that  great etre^s 
was  laid  on  the  argninent  by  those  who 
had  unfortunately  been  taught  to  believe 
that  the  legislature  eould  remedy  their 
grievances—that  mudi  firaud  existed  in 
the  mode  of  taking  the  averagea.  For  his 
own  part,  he  had  always  thought,  and  he 
iltill  ttiought  that  the  ereatesi  possible  de* 
Ittsion  prevailed  oa  this  part  of  the  subject. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  price  obtained 
by  the  agriculturist  would  not  so  soon  be 
made  to  appear  to  ri^e  to  80t.  a  quarter, 
if  the  average  were  struck  b}'  a  different 
mode.  If,  for  instance,  instead  of  taking 
the  separate  average  of  different  markets 
and  different  districts,  and  adding  tliose 
averages  together,  the  plan  was  adopted 
(a  plan  certainly  very  plausible  in  theory) 
of  taking  all  the  ({uaotity  of  corn  sold  in 
the  maritime  districts,  and  the  price  at 
wliich  it  was  sold,  and  thence  forming  a 
general  average,  it  was  supposed  that  the 
result  would  be  extremely  favourable  to 
the  agriculturist.  With  a  view  to  asoer- 
tain  the  accuracy  of  this  suppocition,  he 
had  made  some  odcolations  which  he  fan- 
cied would  very  much  surprise  those  by 
whom  it  was  entertained.  He  had  taken 
the  average  price  of  grain  in  the  twelve 
maritime  districts  for  six  weeks  preceding 
the  15th  May,  1820,  as  estimated  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  he  had  taken  the  ave- 
rage prjce  of  grain  from  the  total  quantity 
of  grain,  and  the  total  price,  as  recom* 
mended  by  theagricolturists.  For  the  week 
ending  the  8th  of  April,  it  appeared  that 
the  average  price  of  wheat,  according  to 
the  former  method,  and  published  in  the 
gazette  was  70s.  Stf.  a  quarter ;  the  price 
according  to  the  latter  method  was  7U,  a 
quarter.  The  price  of  rye  for  the  same 
period  was,  accordrog  to  the  former  me- 
thod, 43«.  7d.;  according  to  the  latter 
method,  44«.  Id,  The  price  of  barley 
was,  according  to  the  former  method, 
S5s.  4ed. ;  according  to  the  latter  method, 
S5s,  Id.  The  price  of  oats  was*  accord- 
ing to  the  former  method,  24>5.  lid.;  ac- 
cording to  the  latter  method  Us.  Thus 
it  appeared  that,  of  the  four  speciesof grain, 
wlieat  and  rye  were  higher  by  the  pro- 
posed alteration  in  the  mode  of  taking  the 
estimate,  and  that  barley  and  oats  were 
lower.  This  would  at  least  prove  that  the 
change  recommended  would  not  be  so  ad- 
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vantageous,  as  those  who  had  aogguatcd  it 
imagined.  He  would  not  trouble  the 
House  by  going  through  the  details  of  tfae 
otlier  weeks.  It  was  sufficient  to  say,  thnt 
out  of  the  six,  five  exhibited  sinilnr  iw- 
suits.  Unless  tiierefore  the  caicolatiMi 
he  Jiad  made  was  totally  erroneoua  f  wUdi 
he  was  by  no  means  dispoeed  to  bmieve), 
what,  imadced,  was  the  object  in  nropos* 
iog  the  change  in  the  mode  of  taking  the 
averages  I  It  could  do  no  good ;  and  could 
have  no  other  cffbet  but  to  put  the  whole 
country  into  n  state  of  agitation  and 
ferment.  The  introduction  of  the  Welsh 
counties  into  the  averages  had  also  beea 
objected  to.  It  had  been  said,  that  it  wan 
absurd  to  take  the  average  of  parts  of  the 
country  which  were  so  little  productive  of 
corn,  and  that  they  had  better  be  omkted. 
The  Welsh  counties  composed  the  eightk 
and  ninth  maritime  districts,  and  Mon- 
mouth part  of  the  tenth.  Now  with  a  view 
of  discovering  how  far  the  objection  to 
their  introduction  was  well  founded,  he 
hsd  made  a  calculation  of  the  averages 
with  the  omission  of  the  Wdsh  counties. 
According  to  the  viewof  theagriculturists 
that  omission  ought  to  dimioidi  the  prioe» 
The  reverse  was,  however  the  fact.  If  the 
eighth  and  ninth  districts,  and  Monmouth 
as  part  of  the  tenth,  were  omitted  from 
the  calculation  of  the  average  price  of 
corn,  that  average  price  would  be  found 
to  be  much  higher  instead  of  lower.  Thua 
then  it  appeared  that  parliament  were  re* 
quired  to  make  an  alteration  on  the 
graatest  possible  delusion  by  which 
several  millions  of  poi^le  had  ever 
been  deceived.  He  would  (  by  no 
means  assert  that  the  system  of  taking 
the  averages  was  perfect.  He  did  not 
think  that  the  whole  system  of  the  corn 
laws  could  be  perfect.  It  was,  as  he  had 
before  said,  a  choice  of  evils.  But,  unless 
a  specific  ground  could  be  shown  for 
making  an  idteration  in  the  system,  he 
strongly  deprecated  the  agitation  of  the 
whole  country  by  repeated  discussions  on 
the  subject.  He  knew  that  the  averages 
might  be  imperfectly,  and  he  admitted 
that  it  was  just  possible  they  might  be 
fraudulently  taken.  But  that  imperfection, 
and  that  fraud  (if  (raud  there  was),  might 
be  in  favour  of  ^e  agriculturist  as  well 
as  against  him.  At  a  trial  which  had 
lately  taken  place  in  Liverpool,  it  was 
proved  that  the  object  of  a  person  who 
had  made  a  false  return  was  not  to  raiss^ 
but  to  lower  the  apparant  price  of  ersin, 
and  that  he  had  succeeded  iq  that  onject* 
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The  agricaltwiili  liowever,  cortcttdecU 
tkaC  all  the  fraud  snut  he  od  the  side  ef 
these  who  wished  to  raise  the  apparent 

Kiee.  BiA  it  was  >etulent  that  it  might 
!  the  mtertst  of  a  oom-4leeler  to  lower 
the  apparent  price ;  aod  as  to  imperfec* 
tionst  thejr  might  tell  in  Avour  of  the 
farmer  as  well  as  against  Imn.  His  boo* 
friead  had  likewise  declared  that  a  great 
deal  of  foreign  com  was  saiaggled  into 
this  country.  Now  reallf  he  (Mr.  Ro* 
hsason)  did  not  know  how  that  could 
well  happen.  No  iofonnation  of  that  na» 
tare  had  ever  reached  hia.  The  feet  had 
never  heen  cooraiunieated  to  the  office 
With  which  he  was  connected ;  and  he 
confessed  that  he  had  never  entertained 
any  suspicioa  of  its  eaistence.  He  oer* 
tunly  knew  chat  excessive  alarm  had 
been  excited  firom  the  idea  that  a 
great  deal  of  foreign  com  had  been 
introdoced  from  the  Isle  of  Man  and 
from  Goemsej^  and  Jersey,  under  the 
pretence  that  it  wastheprodace  of  those 
islands.  He  had  looked  closely  into  the 
affiur,  and  be  had  no  reason  to  believe  in 
the  existence  of  ftaud.  It  had  always 
been  the  custom  of  those  islands  toexport 
a  few  hondred  quarters  of  com  annually  to 
this  country;  they  had  never  exceeded 
their  usual  quantity,  and  he  therefore 
believed  that  the  alarm  which  prevailed 
cm  the  subject  was  utterly  destitute  of 
foundation.  Although  he  was  decidedly 
of  opiaiott  that  none  of  the  alterations 
whidi  had  been  suggested  would  be. at 
all  beneficial  to  the  agriculturist,  satis- 
factory to  the  country,  or  generally  ex* 
pedient,  he  did  not  mesn  to  say  that  there 
might  not  be  ground  for  examining  the 
execution  of  some  parts  of  the  la«f.  There 
might  be  fraud  or  error  or  deficiency  in 
the  mode  of  administering  the  law.  To  the 
reference  of  such  an  examination  to  a 
committee,  if  his  hon.  friend  wished  it,  he 
bad  no  objection.  Did  his  hon.  friend 
think  that  the  law  which  regulated  the 
appoiataaem  of  iomectors  required 
ameodflMat  ?  He  (  Mr.  Robinson } 
4}ettbted  it.  The  fact  was,  that  few  per- 
aens  with  whom  he  had  conversed,  seemed 
to  be  aware  of  what  the  law  was ;  but 
whose  fault  was  that  f — The  law  invested 
the  magistrates  at  the  quarter  sessions 
with  the  right  of  appointing  inspectors, 
and  of  coorse  with  tne  ri^t  of  removing 
them  if  they  neglected  or  betrayed  their 
tmst.  Why,  then,  were  not  fit  persons 
•wpotnted?  That  fit  persons  were  not 
ai  waya  appointed  he  knew ;  for,  in  one  of 


Am  Wiabh  oauniieay  one  of  the  inspectoia. 
was  a  lady.  It  was  certeialy  net  a  proper. 
employment  &r  one  of  the  fair  sex ;  hut, 
then,  why  did  the  magistcates  appoint  her  ? 
It  might  be  said,  thai  the  sauiry  was  so 
small  that  it  was  insufficient  for  the  re- 
muneration of  fit  and  qualified  persons ; 
bat  whoever  said  so,  laboured  under  a 
misapprehcDsioa  of  the  law.  The  law 
pronaed  that  the  inspector  should  have  five 
shillmgs  on  each  return,  which  was  to  be 
levied  on  the  county.  But  it  went  fur- 
ther-^  and  provided  that  when  that 
remuneration  should  prove  insufficient, 
it  should  be  competent  to  the  magistrates 
at  the  quarter  sessiona  to  increase  it  by  a 
county  rate.  He  did  not,  therefore,  be- 
lieve that  the  law  had  had  a  fair  trial.  He 
did  not  believe  that  the  magistrates  had 
made  use  of  the  powers  which  the  law  gave 
them.  There  was  one  part  of  the  subject  to 
which  he  believed  his  hon.  friend  had  not 
adverted— he  meant  the  warehousing  sya* 
tem-^oo  which  he  wished  to  be  permitted 
to  say  a  few  words.  By  some  persons  it 
was  supposed  tliat  the  warehousii^  of  fo- 
reign corn  was  a  great  evil,  and  that  it 
bad  a  tendency  to  keep  the  farmer  in  con- 
tinual alarm  of  being  crushed  in  the 
market,  the  moment  the  ports  were 
opened,  by  the  immense  stock  of  foreign 
grain  which  would  pour  in  upon  him  from 
those  warehouses*  Theconsequence,  how- 
ever, of  not  allowing  the  com  to  be  ware- 
housed here  would  be  that  it  would  be  ware- 
homed  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel ; 
and  as  ships  flew  on  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
the  disaster  would  reach  the  farmer  from 
Holland  almost  as  sneedily  as  it  would 
from  Essex.  The  only  effect  of  a  chanse 
would  be  to  deprive  the  British  capitalist 
of  the  advantage  of  building  warenouses 
and  of  employing  persons  in  them,  with- 
out the  acquisition  of  any  imaginable  ad- 
vantage. If  he  had  been  more  equal  to 
the  task,  he  should  have  been  glad  to 
have  gone  at  more  length  into  the  abstract 
parts  of  the  subject,  and  have  explained 
more  fully  his  views  upon  it.  He  had 
stated  enough,  however,  to  show  that  ho 
conceived  the  main  cause  of  the  existing 
evil  was  the  state  in  which  the  country 
had  been  for  25  years.  He  did  not  speak 
of  the  transition  from  war  to  peace,  or 
of  the  cessation  of  loans  and  the  demands 
of  government ;  but  he  maintained  that 
agriculture,  being  in  an  unnatural  state 
during  the  war,  had  at  its  termination  re- 
lapsed into  its  natural  condition.  He  re- 
peated that  he  did  not  here  speak  merely 
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of  a  change  ftom  war  to  peace ;  great  and 
attooitbiDg  as  that  was : 

^  Defluit  saxis  agiutus  humor ; 
ConciduDt  ventii  fugiuntque  nubes, 
£t  minax  (quod  sic  voluere)  ponto 

Unda  racuiDDit." 

He  should  be  indeed  surprised  if  any  ar^ 
guQoent  could  be  adduced  to  prove  that 
that  unnatural  state  was  not  the  primary 
and  operatiTe  cause.  And  if  it  was  so,  it 
was  iaie  to  suppose  that  it  could  be  reme- 
died by  any  legislative  measure  {  He 
deeply  lamented,  therefore,  that  the  sub- 
ject had  been  again  agitated,  and  that  the 
petitioners  to  parliament,  many  of  whom 
demanded  respect  and  even  aflbction,  had 
been  misled  into  the  belief  that  something 
could  be  done,  which  it  was  not  in  human 
power  to  accomplish.  He  repeated,  that 
if  his  hon.  friend  would  confine  the  inqui- 
ries of  the  committee  to  any  abuses  which 
might  exist  in  the  execution  of  the  law, 
he  would  consent  to  its  appointment ;  but 
he  should  abandon  the  duty  which  he 
owed  to  himself,  and  to  the  country  which 
he  would  fain  endeavour  to  serve,  if  he 
did  not  protest  against  any  change  in  a 
law  which,  while  it  could  extend  no  re- 
lief to  this  class  of  the  community  in  the 
present  instance,  was  calculated  to  occa- 
sion much  general  inconvenience  and  in- 

Mr.  Western  thought  it  was  impossible 
the  House  could  reject  his  hon.  friend's 
motion.  He  had  the  honour  to  represent  a 
county  which  was  as  capable  of  sustaining 
the  existing  pressure  as  any  county  in  the 
kingdom,  but  which  was  neverthefeu  ex- 
hibiting a  declining  capital,  and  other 
circumstances  indicative  of  much  distress. 
The  petitioners  to  the  House  did  certainly 
expect  some  legislative  measure  more 
protecting  than  the  act  of  1815.  For 
himself,  he  absolutely  disclaimed  any  in- 
tention by  legislative  enactments  to  bolster 
up  the  value  of  corn,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing;  a  remunerating  price  to  the  far- 
mer. The  object  which  he  had  always 
had  in  view,  was  to  render  this  country 
independent  of  a  foreign  supply.  For 
the  expediency  of  that  policy  he  had 
always  contended.  In  1815,  he  had 
maintained  that  the  bill  then  passed  was 
not  sufficient.  And  so  it  had  proved. 
The  British  farmer  had  not  sufficient  se- 
curity and  encouragement,  or  he  would 
fertilize  every  acre  in  the  kingdom.  In 
all  our  former  corn  laws,  the  price  at 
which  importation  had  been  allowed  was 
always  greater  than  the  averaga  price  m 
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the  cooAtry.  For  instance,  io  the  first 
act  on  the  subject,  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Charies  £nd,  the  importation  price  waa 
fixed  at  61s.  while  tne  average  price  ia 
the  country  was  only  SSs.  In  the  subse- 
quent acts,  the  importation  price  was  also 
considerably  higher  than  the  average  ooar- 
ket  price  in  the  country.  The  import  price, 
In  1778,  waslowfred  from  61s.  to  4Sf*; 
but  looking  at  the  market  price  for  three 
preceding  years,  it  was  at  4Ss.  In  the 
year  1790,  the  import  price  was  54«»,  the 
market  price  49.  or  50is.,  before  the  poru 
were  open.  In  18M  it  was  60is«  In 
1815,  the  average  was  fixed  at  SOi*  but  if 
they  looked  back  to  the  average  market 
price  of  ten  preceding  years,  they  would 
find  it  was  98s.  Surely  then,  80s.  could 
not  be  fairly  called  a  protecting  price? 
This  departure  from  the  original  principle 
of  our  corn  laws  was  the  chief  cause  of 
the  late  measure  being  inadequate  to  its 
object*  Under  the  present  regulations, 
the  country  was  subject  to  be  occasionally 
inundated  with  foreign  corn.  Adverting 
to  the  statement  made  by  the  right  hoo* 
the  president  of  the  board  of  trade,  of  the 
quantity  of  foreign  com  imported  in  1818, 
he  asked  if  that  could  be  called  a  protecting 
measure  which  in  one  year,  or  even  in  six 
months,  admitted  as  much  com  into  this 
country  as  had  ever  before  been  intro- 
duced in  two  years  of  the  greatest  scar- 
city ?  The  fact  was,  that  the  agricultural 
produce  of  this  country  had  been  discou- 
raged to  such  a  degree  that  it  could  not 
now  be  easily  restored,  and  with  that  dis- 
couragement had  departed  the  national 
prosperity,  upon  whidi  the  community  at 
Urge  depended.  The  distresses  of  the 
agriculturists  produced  that  of  the  manu* 
facturers ;  the  former  took  the  lead,  the 
latter  of  necessity  followed.  It  might  be 
proved  by  fair  reasoning  supported  by 
facts,  that  the  depressed  state  of  agricuU 
ture  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  manufacturer ;  in  all  cases 
the  farmer  first  had  been  embarrassed, 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  manufacturer 
had  followed  as  a  consequence*  Take^ 
for  instance,  the  distresses  of  the  agricul- 
turists in  1815  and  1816.  It  would  be  ia 
the  recollection  of  the  right  hen.  gentleman 
opposite,  that  the  rapid  decline  in  agri*' 
culture  in  those  years  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  similar  decline  in  the  value 
of  our  manufacturing  produce*  In  1816 
corn  had  risen  to  an  exuemely  high  prios^ 
to  so  much  as  120#*  per  quarter,  and  then 
our  manufactures  were  very 
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but  at  the  end  of  that  year  it  fell  to  from 
eSs*.  to  70if ,  and  at  thi^  period  the  declen- 
sion of  our  manufactures  was  equally  felt 
lo  1817  corn  rose   asain  in  price,  and 
with  It  rose  the  manufactures  and  other 
interests  of  the  country.    A  paper  which 
had  come  into  his  hands  in  conseanence 
of  the  late  discussion  of  the  tax  on  toreiffn 
wool,  powerfully  illustrated  the  fact  of  tne 
depression  of  agriculture  producing  a  cor- 
responding depression  in  manufactures.  It 
wss  an  account  of  the  quantities  of  yards 
of  broad  doth  milled  in  the  West  Ridinff 
of  Yorkshire    in    different    years,     and 
it  showed  that  the  falling  off  in  that  ma- 
nofacture  there  went  almost /win  |N»t«  with 
the  declension  in  the  yalue  of  agricultural 
products.     From   this    it  appeared  that 
about  the  end  of  1816  the  average  annual 
quantity  fell  from  six  millions  to  three 
millions  of  yards ;  that  in  the  coorie  of 
1817  it  rose  to  three,  four,  and  five  mil* 
lions ;  but  that  now  again  there  was  a  re- 
duction to  neariy  one  half  of  what  it  had 
been  in  1817.    The  home  consumption  of 
our  msnufactures  must  depend  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  ftinner.    The  distresses 
of  the  country  did  not  arise  from  the  high 
price  of  corn ;    on  the  contrary,  it  was 
found,  that  as  that  price  declined,  the 
public  distress  increased,  and  must  conti- 
^  nue*      It  was  true  in  the  abstract  that 
cheap   com   was  an  advantage  to   the 
countrv;  but  cheap  com  must  be  so  con- 
sidered, not  by  the  lowness  of  price,  but 
relatively  to  the  price  of  labour.    Cora 
might  be  sold  at  a  very  low  price,  and  yet 
be  very  dear  to  the  consumer ;  and  vfCf 
vena^  at  a  high  price,  and  yet  be  cheap. 
He  would  ask   the  House  whether  the 
labourer  hsd  been  benefited  by  our  lowest 
prices  of  grain  ?     By  no  means.     The 
misery  was,  that  there  was  not  at  such  pe- 
riods  a  msrket  for  labour.    The  labourer 
was,  therefore,  reduced  to  a  state  of  mi- 
aery,  of  degradation,  and  of  irritation, 
more  dangerous  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country   than    any   other   circumstance 
could  possibly  be.  He  would  ask  whether 
coro  coald  rise  in  price  without  causing  a 
oorresponding  rise  in  the  price  of  labour  i 
Who  was  it  who  purchased  the  com  of 
the  country  ?     Certainly  the  great  mass 
of  the   population.      The    agriculturist 
eoald  not  look  to  the  opulent  portion  of 
aociety  as  his.  purchasers,  it  was  the  mass 
of  the  pojpulation  who  were  to  be  looked 
to,  and  it  they  could  not  afibrd  to  pur- 
chase, the  price  of  com  could  not  rise. 
The  labounng  population  of  this  country 


'caloulated  to  be  5,000,000,  now  it 
was  understood  that  the  wages  of  that 
part  of  our  population  had  decreased  on 
an  average  4^.  per  week.  There  was, 
therefore,  a  decrease  of  52  millions  in  the 
amount  which  the  labourer  brought  annu- 
ally into  the  market.  The  effect  of  this, 
added  to  the  diminution  in  the  issues  of  the 
Bank  of  England  paper,  and  the  consequent 
and  sudden  subduction  of  a  country  paper 
currency  to  the  amount  of  many  millions 
could  not  fail  to  produce  the  most  depres- 
sive eflfect  on  the  agricultural,  and  conse- 
quently, on  the  manufacturing  interest^ 
smce  such  a  reduction  became  the  cause 
of  reducing  the  value  of  the  products  of 
industry.  The  national  debt,  and  other 
burthens,  became  almost  intolerable  under 
these  circumstanced,  and  operated  on  all 
classes  with  increaded  effect.  He  trusted 
the  House  would  agree  to  the  motion  for 
a  committee,  since  the  object  the  petiti- 
oners had  in  view  was  sanctioned  by  the 
precedent  of  late  years  as  well  as  by  a 
provision  of  a  similar  nature  (although  in- 
adequate to  the  purpose  intended,  that  of 
protecting  our  agricultural  interest) 
passed  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Baring  expressed  the  satisfaction 
with  which  be  had  heard  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  the  president  of  the  board 
of  trade.     Notwithstanding  the  want  of 
temper  which  had  been  charged  upon  him 
on    this  occasion,    he  could  assure  the 
House  that  he  would  view  this  question 
with  as  much  calmness  and  temper  as  any 
member,  even  the  hon.  mover,  who  was  so 
distinguished  for  coolness  and  patience, 
could  possibly  do.    So  convinced  was  he 
of  the  impolicy  of  bringing  forward  any 
question  which  could  agitate  the  public 
mind,   that  he  felt  great  reluctance  to 
enter  on  the  subject.    He  had  opposed  the 
Corn  bill  in  the  first  instance,  and  he  had 
since  had  no  reason  to  change  the  opinions ' 
he  had  then  stated.    At  the  same  time  he 
was  convinced  of  the  general  impolicy  of 
disturbing  the  system  on  which  a  great 
country  moved  and  acted,  and  which  it 
was  highly  important  that  the  inhabitants 
of  that  great  country  should  think  solid 
and  permanent.    This  consideration  had 
deterred  him  from  saying  any  thing  upon 
the  subject  from  the  passing  of  the  bin  to  ^ 
the  present  time,  though  it  had  confess-  * 
edly  turned  out,  as  was  predicted  to  be 
totally  inadequate  to  give  those  whose  in- 
terests it  was  meant  to  serve  that  protec- 
tion they  required ;    the  result  bad  also 
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further  shown  the  faUacy  of  endeaTouriag 
ta  f  ut  a  permaocnt  artificial  price  oa  a 
necessary  of  life  by  anj  lei^iswtive  mea^ 
sures.  So  strongly  did  this  cooviction 
operate  upoa  his  iiiiod,  that  if  he  thought 
there  was  the  least  chance  that  the  pro- 
posed  coflUBittee  would  arviye  at  the  coo- 
dusioo  to  reduce  the  pfotectiof  price  of 
corn,  he  would  consent  to  its  appoiDtnent. 
The  motion  had,  however,  been  intro* 
doced  somewhat  late,  and  the  hon.  mover 
had  omitted  distinctly  to  state  the  various 
objects  he  had  in  view,  though  that  defect 
had  been  amply  supj^lied  by  the  manly 
avowal  (consistent  with  bis  geoeral  cha- 
racter) of  the  hon.  gentleman  wbei  spoke 
last,  who  had  admitted  that  his  puqpose 
was,  to  obtain  a  higher  protectien,  though 
without  mentioning  to  what  extent  he 
would  carry  it.  The  hon.  member  for 
£s8ex  had  ascribed  the  general  distiess  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  low  price  of  corn  and 
the  low  price  of  wages.  But  in  what  si- 
tuation would  the  poorer,  the  industrious 
and  labouring  classes,  find  themselves  if 
the  price  of  corn  were  now  Wor  50  per 
cent  higher  then  it  actually  was?  His 
hon.  friend  had  not  stated  to  what  extent 
he  would  wish  the  price  to  be  carried ; 
but  what,  he  would  again  ask,  must  be- 
come of  those  multitudes,  those  beehives 
of  population,  that  were  to  be  fbund  in 
our  manulBcturing  towns^  if  any  eonsi- 
derabU  addition  were  to  be  noade  to  that 
price?  Already  we  stood  at  double  the 
price  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  with 
this  some  hon.  eentlemen  were  not  satis- 
fied;  MTOttld  the^  then  wish  it  Co  be' 
trebled  ?  It  was  impossible  that  any  man, 
calmly  reflecting  oa  the  principlea  which 
formed  the  baus  of  our  commercial  and 
manufacturing  interests,  should  conceive 
that  they  cojild  exist  under  circumstances 
ao  unfavourable.  He  was  aware  that  the 
sentiment  amongst  many  was,  that  a 
high  price  of  corn  most  be  had  as  what- 
ever risk,  and  let  the  consequencee  be 
what  thejr  might;  that  if  manufiictures 
would  be  ruQoed  by  sueh  a  measure,  still 
that  the  sacrifice  wasnecessary.  Now,  In 
the  first  place,  it  should  be  reoMmbened, 
that  what  enabled  us  to  bear  the  present 
price  of  agricultural  produce,  which  was 
double  it»  price  in  any  ether  countiY,  was 
the  superior  industry  and  trading  faabita  of 
our  own  people.  If  the  stateof  socuty  were 
to  be  completely  changed,  and  we  were 
to  become  an  asriculturai  people  merdv, 
it  was  impossible  that  the  existing  artifi- 
cial  prices  could  be  maintained.     The 
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only  hope  of  ».large  profit  must  tlien  bei 
denved  freoa  exportaliea.  The  agvicaU 
turist  had,  in  fact,  as  deep  an  interest  in 
the  prosperity  of  roanufoctures  as  the  per* 
sons  ronre  immediately  enMged  in  them— 
m  deep  an  interest  aa  he  had  in  the  cutei- 
vatioa  of  the  land  itself  It  waa  the  in* 
tereat  of  the  agriculturists  to  look  to  and 
foster  the  numufiicturers,  aa  it  was  impos- 
sible  that  the  one  cevld  impsove  or  de« 
cline  without  producing  a  eorteepooding 
rise  or  depression  on  the  other.  This 
opinion,  he  was  happy  to  observe^  waa 
now  gaining  ground,  and  all  endeavours 
to  separate  tlw  agrioulturallinem  tiie  com- 
mercial interest  would  probably  be  unsuc- 
cessfuL  His  boo.  firieiid  had  furnished  a 
calculatioiK  the  correctness  of  whieh  he 
(Mr.  Baring;)  had  some  reason  to  doubt ; 
but  by  which  it  appeared  that  three* 
fourths  of  our  maantactures  were  con- 
anmed  at  home,  and  one- fourth  onl^  ex- 
ported. But  even  on  that  supposition,  if 
a  fourth  fell  off,  it  must  greatly  prejudice 
the  reaiaining  trade,  and  the  means  ef 
carrying  it  on.  The  prosperity  of  the 
country  could  bidy  be  upheld  io  tbe  ag- 
gregate, and  the  subject  ought  to  be  conv 
sidered  in  no*  other  than  that  generri 
light.  It  was  idle  for  one  class  to  sefK 
pose  that  it  could  derive  any  permanenC 
advantage  from  the  depression  of  another. 
His  hon.  friend  had  said,  that  for  the  lee 
years  preceding  the  last  act  regulation 
the  price  of  corn,  that  price  was  as  high 
as  9Sr.  per  quarter,  and  seemed  to*  inti- 
mate  that  this  would  be  a  fit  price  at  the 
present  dav.  But  his  hon.  fnend  entirely 
overlooked  the  alteration  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  value  of  out  curren^p— an 
alteration  which,  as  nearly  as  he  could 
calculate,  left  the  price  at  the  exact  point 
whieh  his  hoBh  friend  thought  so  desirabie. 
Cora  being:  now  at  78f.  waa  from  oar 
altered  currency,  as  n^r  as  possibJe  what 
it  was  when  its  nomitial  value  was  dSs. 
It  had  been  already  fully  shown  that  the 
present  d^ression  of  agriculture  was  not 
ascribabte  to  the  imroduction  of  foreign 
grain,  for  during  the  last  fifteen  mentos 
none  had  been  introduced.  If  the  im- 
portation pride  had  therefore  been  lOOr. 
mstead  of  80r.  the  occopiera  ef  kad 
would  have  beed  in  tbd  same  condition. 
All  this  seemed  to  prove  that  the  price  of 
com  could  not  be  forced  up  by  parKa- 
meatary  enactments,  but  that  it  depended 
OA  a  great  number  of  relative  circum- 
stUnoes^  Itwastruethatthefarmerwasnow 
safiering ;  so  was  the  manufbcicHrery  waA 
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indeed  ereiy  class  of  the  comtnuoity. 
His  hon.  ftien4  seemed  to  think  that  the 
cause  of  all  the  evil  was,  that  the  farmer 
could  not  purchase  from  the  manu- 
fiicturer ;  but  so  it  might  be  represented 
the  other  way,  that  the. manufacturer  was 
not  able  to  deal  with  the  farmer,  or  find 
consumption  for  his  produce.  It  had 
been  recently  shown  to  the  House  by  an 
hoD.  member,  who  read  the  contents  of  a 
paper  brought  up  to  town  by  the  gentle- 
men who  composed  the  deputation  from 
Birmiogham  that  there  had  been  a  falling 
off  of  from  56,000  to  48,000  black  cattle 
in  the  consumption  of  that  town ;  and  a 
similar  falling  off  in  the  consumption  of 
sheep.  This  circumstance  went  to  prove, 
what  was  before  obvious  to  all  who  were 
cooversant  with  the  subject,  that  distress 
amoofst  the  pooa  manufacturers  naturally 
led  to  a  diminished  consumption  of  meat. 
When  his  hon.  friend,  therefore,  dwelt  so 
forcibly  on  one  side  of  the  question,  it 
was  necessary  to  look  a  little  at  the  other. 
The  great  portion  of  decrease  in  the  de- 
maoa  for  landed  produce  arose  from  the 
ioabijity  of  people  to  pay  for  it.  He 
might  illustrate  thb  position  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  state  or  things  in  Ireland, 
where  a  large  body  of  the  inhabitants  had 
not  the  means  of  consuming  animal  food, 
and  the  higher  iand  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce ;  and  where  even  wheat  became  a 
luxury.  Some  hon.  members  had  argued 
this  subject  as  if  foreign  corn  was,  in 
point  of  fact,  continually  interfering  with 
articles  of  their  own  growth,  whilst  in 
reality  they  could  not  obtain  a  larger 
profit*  although  an  eotire  restriction  were 
placed  on  the  foreign  commodity.  The 
general  principle,  as  he  understood  it,  of, 
the  last  Com  bill  was,  to  give  the  farmer 
a  monopoly  of  the  home-market  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  and  up  to  the  indication  of 
incipient  scarcity.  That  indication  was 
fixed  at  80  shillings  ;  and  the  only  ques- 
tion now  was,  whether  this  limitation 
ought  to  be  removed  to  a  higher  sum. 
When  tbev  considered  that  in  France  the 
price  at  which  symptoms  of  approaching 
scarcity  were  thought  discernible  was  50 
sliilltDgs,  and  that  the  French  government 
had  made  large  purchases  of  foreign  corn 
when  the  home-market  had  reached  that 
piic6»  it  was  easy  to  determine  a  question 
of  this  nature.  It  might  happen  that 
when  the  price  here  had  arrived  at  its 
maximum,  we  should  find  the  foreign 
aupply  already  swept  off  by  our  neigh- 
boars^    Such  a  state  of  things  would,  he 
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apprehended,  present  a  crisis  far  more 
awful  to  us  than  it  would  be  to  France,  or 
any  other  country,  under  the  circum-* 
stances  in  which  we  were  placed,  with 
millions  of  men  for  whom  there  was  no 
adequate  employment.  It  was  undeniable 
that  all  classes  had  now  to  manage  with 
a  diminished  revenue,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  retrench  in  every  mode,  and 
adopt  stricter  habits  of  economy.  He 
regarded  the  present  motion  as  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  landed  proprietors  to 
avoid  yielding  to  the  same  necessity,  and 
to  procure  in  their  own  favour  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  common  lot.  He  was  de- 
sirous of  stating  his  opinions  with  due 
respect,  but  this  was  the  view  which  he 
entertained.  It  was  his  full  persuasion 
that  they  would  soon  discover  their  mis- 
take, and  that,  if  they  should  obtain  a 
protecting  price  of  lOOf.,  or  a  complete 
exclusion  of  foreign  produce,  they  would 
find,  in  the  result,  that  they  had  only 
made  way,  through  the  ruin  of  other  in- 
terests, to  their  own.  It  was  vain  to  ex- 
pect that  they  could  maintain  themselves 
m  the  same  situation  in  which  they  had 
stood  during  the  war.  Prices,  had  been 
forced  up,  and  must  inevitably  come 
down.  He  believed  that  any  attempt  to 
raise  by  further  means  the  articles  either 
of  our  home  consumption  or  of  our  foreign 
exportation  would  be  to  bring  them  still 
lower  than  they  would  otherwise  descend. 
Let  them  look  nt  the  case  of  a  small 
landed  property — at  the  situation  in  which 
a  Urge  part  of  the  yeomanry  stood,  who 
had  mortgaged  their  patrimonies  to  pur* 
chase  land,  but  who  now  found  that  with 
their  utmost  efforts  they  could  not  pay 
the  interest  of  the  money  from  any  profits 
which  they  drew  from  the  land  tney^  had 
purchased.  This  was  a  lamentable  situa- 
tion ;  and  if  any  remedy,  upon  principles 
of  sofind  policy,  could  be  suggested,  he 
should  be  happ^  to  give  it  his  support; 
but  was  it  possible  to  suppose  that  such 
distress  could  be  remedied  by  any  artifi- 
cial mode  of  raising  the  value  of  agricul- 
tural produce  ?  Great  stress  had  been  laid 
on  the  burthen  of  taxes  which  fell  pecu- 
liarly on  agriculture,  but  he  was  not  aware 
of  any  that  did  not  press  with  equal  weight 
on  every  other  interest.  A  great  deal  of 
conclusive  evidence  as  to  that  point  had 
been  adduced  before  the  last  committee 
on  the  corn-laws,  and  it  showed  that  there 
were  no  direct  taxes  of  any  moment  on- 
agriculture,  or  at  least  that  they  were  in- 
ferior, to  those  which  every  branch  of, 
2  U 
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trflde  and  i^aoofadares  labMfed  imder. 
With  ifae  exceptibn  ef  the  agrieultiiral 
horse-taX|  thej  Were  of  a  trifling  nalure, 
and  bore  no  proportion  to  the  heavy  im* 
posts  en  all  other  branches  of  industry 
and  employment*    As  to  paroehial  rates 
for  the  support  of  the  poor,  he  admitted 
that  tbej  wel%  Terj  heavy,  but  in  some 
form  or  other  the  poor  of  all  countries 
were  supported  by  the  land ;   and  when 
he  heard  so  much  said  about  tithes^  he 
was  tempted  to  suppose  that  gentlemen 
had  forgotten  the  possibility  of  a  tithe- 
holder   being  a    lay  proprietor.      The 
troth  was,  that  in  almost  every  country  a 
tax.  on  land  was  the  principsl  source  of 
revetiue.     In   France  the  land-tax  was 
estimated  at  about  SO  per  cent,  and  pa- 
rochial rates  were  levied,  Which>  though 
not  attended  with  the  same  abuses^  or 
csrried  to  the  same  absurd  extent  as  in 
this  country,  were  directly  charge^le  on 
the  land.    In  Germany  and  Poland  th6 
case  was  similar,  and  he  coald  not  but 
infer  that  gentlemen  were  unacquainted 
with  these   flicis  when  they  alluded  so 
eflen  to  the  extraordinary  burthens  which 
landed  property  had  to  sustain  amongst 
ourselves*    With  respect  to  the  petitions 
themselves,  it  was  not  pleasint  to  mate 
any  observations  that  might  ajfineAr  se« 
vere;  he  was,  however,  compellea  to  s^y, 
that  the  conduct  of  the  toetitioners  oo  the 
present  occasion  was  altogether   unpre* 
C^ented^^unprecedented,  be  would  say^ 
save  In  the  instatice  of  those  petitiohs  Ibr 
universal  suffrage,  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  House  tome  years  ago. 
Much  the  same  efforts  were  uied,  much 
the  same  wrtifice  had  been  employed  ita 
both  casetk    Mr.  Hall  httd  certainly  the 
merit  of  activity  in  calling  meetings,  and 
perseverance  in  recommending,  the  iuime 
resolutions  and  the   same    petitions   to 
every  district  in    the  United  Kingdom. 
No  doubt)  however,  he  who  read  the  &Hi 
sentence  of  what  the  right  hon.  the  pre- 
sident of  the  board  of  trade  had  cfdled 
Mr.  Hall's  manifesto  would  not  desire  to 
wade  througli  more  of  it.    One  of  the  re* 
solutions  of  the  agricultural  assbciAtion 
was,  that  copies  of  their  petition  should 
be  sent  through  the  country  to  obtain  sig- 
Tiatures,  and  One  of  Mr.  Webbe  Hall's 
agents  had  come  to  the  town,  he  (Mr. 
Baring)  represented,  #ith    one   ef  the 
copies,  to  prevail  upon  as  many  butchers 
or  farmers   as^  he   could  to  ^iye  their 
Barnes ;  but  he  believed  that  theyv  to  thetr 
^redit^  had  univeraally  reftisad.     These 
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drcumstanees  tended   io  delraet  in  t 
great  degree  from  the  esttmatioil  in  which 
be  should  otherwise  be  disposed  to  hokl 
the  petitions  of  so  nomeroua  and  res^ect^ 
able  a  body.    To  him  it  appeared  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  petitions  bad  bean 
got  up,  and  the  aHs  that  hhd  beeni  c»* 
plojred  about  them,    tended  greatly   to 
diminish  their  valuer    He  was  not,  Mw« 
ever,  to  be  considered  as  wishing  to  «b* 
derrate  the  sufferings  of  the  a|prionhiiral 
classes  of  society ;  at  the  same  tmSf  if  he 
were  called  on  to  declare  what  dass  of 
persons  in  this   country    labooRed  least 
under  the  ffeneral  distress,  he  woold  ai6st 
undoubtedly  say  that  the  agrionltafisls 
were  that  class ;  he  did  not  ssy  tlMit  their 
distress  was  little^that  it  was  not  coil« 
siderable  ^— but,   compared  to  what  the 
other  classes  of  society  felt  and  sttieffod« 
the  distress  of  the  agriculturist  appeared 
to  him  to  be  the  least.    The  reniedy  for 
that  distress  could  not  be  foind  in  any 
legislative  provisions,   iti  any   laws  that 
they  could  make.    The  occupiers  of  lan^ 
haci   but    one  remedy,   and   that   they 
must  seek  in  a  reduction  of  rents.    UjkMi 
the  whole  he  was  inclined  to  think  it  uae- 
less  to  go  into  the  proposed  committee, 
unless  the  House  had  made  up  its  mind 
to  raise  the  importing  price  of  foreiga 
grain.    The  onlj  result  woold  be  an  uo* 
fortunate  agitation  of  the  public  mind.    If 
their  table  had  been  cohered  ^ithwti- 
tions  from  the  agricttltarists^  yet,  it  the 
country  conceived  that  parliameiit  had 
any  intention  of  entertaining  the  object 
sought   for,   he  was  i^vioced  that    it 
would,   in  that  case,   soon   be  entered 
with  petitions  of  a  different  kind,  and 
with  a  prayer  immediately  opposed  to 
them  [Hear,  hear  !]•    Wito  r^ard  to  an 
alteration  of  the  averages,  it  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the  same  question  as  that  of 
raising  the  protecting  price,  thoilgh  ai>- 
doubtedly,  if  abuses  existed,  thsy  #ere  fit 
matter  of  regulation.    He  thoo^  at  Hie 
ssroe  time,  that  landed  proprietota  bad 
the  remedy  for  such  abuses  in  fMt  wtra 
hands,  or  that  a  proper  application  to  the 
magistrates  might  have  the  desired  effect. 
It  had  been  said  by  the  hen.  nettber  for 
Surrey  that  in  the  Ltmdon  petition  there 
was  a  disguised  ititentien  of  atttusking  the 
present  corn-laws;    but  for  liiaiaelf  be 
could  sincerely  say,  that  he  hai  oo  desigii 
of  mooting  any  part  of  the  tegidawma 
that  had  cuready   been  made.     On  the 
contrary,  fhe-  pHnchiie  whsdi  he  laaua* 
lained  wHs^  thtt  whltifer  wyMm  wtts 
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:tdapC«d  ought  U  be  supported  with 
•itoidioeit  aid  penereraDCCy  and  ought 
not  tp  be  deported  from,  even  though  a 
change  ought  be  attended  wiih  temporery 
iidvuitage. 

Mr.  F'rankland  LmtsU  agreed,  that  it 
vas  abeve  aU  tiiiags  detiraUe  tiiat  the 
law  ahouU  he  made  fkemanent  on  thi6 
aubjeot*    He  wiahed  for  ao  extended  in- 

2oir7  with  a  view  to  tome  measure  that 
lioiud  relieve  the  faroner  from  that  state 
W  -ftverish  aoKtety  in  which  he  was  kept 
^yaperpetoal  attention  to  average  and 
aonoviing  pncea*    A  refusal  to  inquire  he 
m,  not  think  the  best  means  of  tran- 
qoiUisiog  the  poblie  mind.    Some  of  the 
«etitioD8  prayed  for  a  change  in  the  ge- 
4trid  f^  o(  oar  •yiteo..  not  for  JL- 
^diale  fdief,  UQder  the  pressure  of  diffi- 
<eeily  aad  disliress.    They  claimed  only 
4hat  sort  of  protedjoa  which  had  been 
4rfEMded9  in  ao  almost  boundless  measure, 
te  «t8ry  branch  of  our  manufactures. 
They  staled  4Mt  it  would  be  wise,  just, 
smd  eqiatflUe,  lo  extend  the  same  princi- 
ple to  land;  and  upon  their  makmgout 
ahis  proposition  before  a  coinmittee,  they 
leated  weir  title  to  the  consideration  of 
parliament*   If  their  views  and  arguments 
were  erroneous,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
to  eefule  them.  Unquisstionably  the  same 
priaeiples  of  encouragement  which  ap- 
|died  to  manofiictures  did  not  apply  to 
agriculture,   because   the   former   were 
ausceplible   of  the   highest   degree   of 
kBpfOvement,  and  the  utmost  £gree  of 
cheapnesa ;  but  the  latter,  when  extended, 
mutt,  by  being  driven  to  inferior  land, 
hsKve  ita  prodiMe  deteriorated  in  quality, 
and  raised  in  price.    Unfortunatdy  no 
ioterests  were  more   at  variance  than 
•those  of  the  owner  and  occupier  of  land. 
'Hie  Jandlord  had  but  one  object,  that  of 
4>bCaining  the  highest  rent ;  but  the  tenant, 
iduuever   mwht  be   his  interest  under 
an  existiog  fease,  could  derive  no  ad- 
vantage  Rom   protecting    prices  when 
•that  Mase    expired.    As   a   permanent 
ayHem  he  must  lose  rather  than  gain 
iy  it,  because  whatever  tended  to  raise 
•the  price  of  labour  must  diminish  the  pro- 
mts of  slock.    The  present  mtem  was 
evideolU  injurious  to  him;   for,  in  the 
<eyent  of  an  excess  or  more  than  an  average 
.  crop,  he  could  not  export  to  a  foreign 
•places  where  there  might  happen  to  be  a 
eiemand,   till    the  price  fell  below    the 
average,.not  of  this  coontrv  merely,  but 
«€  that  to  wbich'he  exported.  It  operated, 
4heiuforc»  aaafirohibilion  en  the  export 


of  com.  On  the  other  hand,  %hen  a 
season  of  scarcity  happened^  instead^  of 
obtaining  a  proportionally  higher  price, 
the  farmer  was  exposed  to  a  competition 
with  every  other  nation  in  the  world. 
I  These  two  contingencies  had  the  effect  of 
■  placing  the  farmer  in  a  far  worse  situation 
i  than  that  in  which  he  had  been  ac- 
j  customed  to  stand  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. The  views  to  whicn  he 
caUed  tiie  attention  of  the  House  were,  in 
his  opinion,  very  important,  especially  to 
the  renters  of  the  land,  who,  In  this  case, 
formed  the  most  numerous  class  of  peti- 
tioners; and  therefore  it  was  extremely 
desirous  that  an  opportunity  should  to 
aibrded  for  going  particularly  into  this 
branch  of  the  question.  There  was,  he 
thought,  another  reason  which  ought  to 
induce  the  House  to  examine  the  ques- 
tion—- namely,  because  the  mode  in  which 
protection  was  at  present  siven  was  very 
inconvenient.  He  conceived  that  the 
adoption  of  a  prohibition  wasa  worse  course 
of  proceeding  with  reference  to  the 
protection  of  the  agriculturist,  than  a 
positive  duty.  The  existing  system 
operated  as  a  prohibition  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent ;  and,  as  it  so  operated,  it  must  oc- 
casioo  a  sudden  alternation  from  a  pro^ 
hibition  to  an  unlimited  supply*-a  state 
of  things  the  most  mischievous  that 
could  be  imagined.  Every  change,  to 
be  wise  and  beneficial,  ought  to  be 
gradual,  and  it  was  peculiarly  important 
that  it  should  be  so  in  this  case.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  present  pro- 
tective system  was  inconvenient  in  other 
respects.  The  mode  of  taking  the  average, 
as  it  impeared  to  him,  was  exposed  to 
an  uMair  degree  of  iniuence.  He 
believed  it  was  acknowledged  in  London 
that  the  cocn-merchants  had  it  in  their 
poneer  to  open  the  ports  when  they 
pleased.  Looking  to  the  mode  in  which 
'the  averages  were  taken,  he  thought  it 
was  in  the  power  of  a  combination  to 
«xert  a  very  great  and  a  very  injurious 
•influence;  hut  at  all  events  there  was 
aome  inconvenience  in  the  existence  of 
juich  a  persuasion.  Notwithstanding  all 
he  had  heard  on  the  subject,  he  was 
much  inclined  to  entertain  the  opinion, 
that  a  certain  duty  would  afford  the 
most  effectual  protection.  He,  as  well 
as  the  right  hon.  the  president  of  the 
.board  of  trade,  viewed  with  the  utmost 
;abhorrence  a  duty  of  40«.  per  quarter. 
^Ood  forbid  the  day  should  ever  arrive 
when  ^  JegisUture  would  adopt  such  an 
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expedient  A  duty  to  such  an  amount 
certainly  was  not  desirable.  But,  looking 
to  the  operation  o£  the  existing  system, 
he  conceived  that  agriculture  vould  be 
placed  under  an  infinitely  safer  protec- 
tion, even  with  a  duty  of  20f •  the  quarter, 
than  it  received  at  present.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  though  this  would  admit  the  im- 
portation of  grain,  yet  that  importation 
could  not,  as  had  been  stated,  proceed  to 
the  extent  which  many  persons  supposed. 
This  fsct  was  corroborated  by  a  well- 
known  circumstance.  Some  time  since 
orders  were  sent  from  France  to  Dantsic 
for  the  purchase  of  grain:  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  price  in  the  Baltic  was  im- 
mediately raised  25  per  cent.  This  cir- 
cumstance proved,  that  the  northern 
market  was  not  in  a  state  to  supply  very 
extensive  demands.  It  was,  however, 
said,  that  if  a  duty  were  imposed  on  the 
importation  of  corn,  it  could  not  be 
adhered  to  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  prices  were  very 
Jow,  the  farmer  would  not  be  remunerated. 
He  was,  however,  willing  to  meet  ex- 
treme cases,  and  to  provide  for  them; 
and  he  was  convinced  that,  under  ordinary 
cases,  the  mode  he  adverted  to  would  be 
found  the  safest  and  the  best,  instead  of 
constantly  recurring  to  the  opening  and 
shutting  of  the  ports.  The  House  was 
imperatively  called  on  to  institute  an  in- 
quiry  into  this  subject;  particularly  when 
it  was  recollected  that  the  present  state 
of  the  country  was  wholly  different  from 
that  in  which  it  stood  when  the  corn  law 
was  passed  in  1815.  It  was  now  not  only 
different  from  what  it  then  was,  but  it  was 
perfectly  different  from  any  situation 
which  was  at  that  time  contemplated  as 
likely  ever  to  exist.  He  was  greatly  struck 
with  the  words  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  conformity  with  which  the  Corn 
law  was  introduced.  It  was  there  ob«- 
served,  «  that  the  laws  which  regulated 
the  importation  of  corn,  with  reference  to 
that  grown  at  home,  and  the  expense  of 
raising  it  in  this  country,  had  been  mi- 
nutely examined.  In  doing  so,  your 
committee  turned  their  attention  to  the 
Tollowing  points*— the  expense  of  the  pre- 
sent cultivation  of  the  land,  together  with 
the  rent,  and  the  price  of  the  market." 
Now,  he  would  appeal  to  those  individuals 
who  had  considered  these  points,  whether 
the  country  was  not  now  in  a  situation, 
with  respect  to  cultivation,  including  rent, 
perfectly  different  from  that  in  which  it 
stood  in  1815,  when  the  corn  law  passed? 
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He  believed  the  expense  of  culUvatiog 
a  farm  was  diminished  nearly  one  thir£ 
This  he  stated  as  the  result  of  inquiry; 
and  he  was  in  the  hearing  of  those 'wbo 
could  contradict  him  if  be  erred.  If  the 
fact  wanted  corrobotratioo,  it  was  to  be 
found  in  the  manifestos  of  the  agricul- 
turists themselves,  where  tbe  reduced 
price  of  labour  was  stated  over  and  over 
again.  That,  however,  was  not  all; 
there  was  likewise  the  reduced  price  of 
horses,  and  of  almost  every  thing  neces- 
sary for  farming.  This  created  a  very 
essential  difference.  Then  what  was  the 
result  ?  It  was  this — that  those  who  had 
invested  capital  when  the  prices  were 
high  must  be  nominally  losers  at  this 
time ;  but  that,  if  any  persons  now  in- 
vested  fresh  capital  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, they  would  stand  at  a  charge  one- 
third  less  than  they  formerly  could  do. 
About  one-third  was  the  average  declension 
in  the  price  of  corn.  There  was  also  a  de- 
clension in  the  price  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
but  not  to  so  great  an  extent.  The 
price  of  corn  was  not,  therefore,  ao  much 
diminished,  when  these  circumstances 
were  considered,  as  might  be  imagined 
at  first  sight ;  and  he  thought  the  House 
could  not  but  see  that  a  farmer  who  now 
invested  money  in  agriculture  was  likely 
to  reap  as  great  a  profit  as  be  would 
have  gained  prior  to  the  high  prices. 
This  was  a  point  that  bore  directly  on  the 
question  before  the  House;  because  if 
tney  considered  the  evidence  and  the 
argument,  gentlemen  must  perceive  how 
much  rent  had  fallen  in  every  part  of 
the  country.  The  protection  recommend- 
ed in  1815  proceeded  on  the  expense 
of  cultivation,  including  rent.  That  ex- 
pense was  now  every  way  diminished. 
They  could  not  shut  their  eyes  to  this 
fsct,  and  declare  that  that  which  was 
right  in  1815  ought,  under  very  diffisrent 
circumstances,  to  be  considered  right  now. 
He  could  not  but  persuade  himself  that 
the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  it 
would  be  found  necessary  for  them,  in 
some  degree,  to  retread  their  steps*  and 
to  adapt  the  protection  to  the  altered 
state  of  expense,  when,  instead  of  in- 
creasing that  protection,  he  trusted  they 
would  feel  a  sincere  desire  and  an 
anxious  wish  to  examine  this  question, 
with  a  view  to  the  alteration  aad 
amendment  of  the  existing  system.  It 
was  an  opinion  prevalent  throughout  the 
country  that  excessive  taxatibn  was  the 
great  reason  of  all  tbe  distress  that  was 
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complaiaed  of.  Noi^  be  miut  observe 
tbftt  this  system  of  protection  acted  as 
a  tax  OD  consumable  commodities.  It 
tended  to  increase  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer, to  the  amount  of  the  difference 
between  the  sum  for  which  the  article 
migbtbe  bought,  and  that  which  was  really 
paid  for  it.  This  was  what  the  consumer 
fielty  and  this  increased  price  did  not 
go  to  supply  any  exigency  of  the  state, 
but  went  to  the  landholder.  This  was 
the  true  state  of  the  case ;  and  he  looked 
upon  the  tax  which  he  had  described  as 
one  of  the  very  worst  kind,  since  it 
weighed,  above  all  others,  on  the  prime 
necessaries  of  life,  and  interfered  with 
that  on  which  all  labour  depended.  It 
was  the  most  objectionable  species  of 
tax,  because  it  was  not  levied  for  the 
purposes  of  the  state,  or  for  the  public 
protection,  but  to  serve  and  assist  a 
particular  class  of  persons.  He. was  one 
of  that  class,  and  if  the  system  were 
altered,  he  must,  of  course,  bear  a  pro- 
portion of  the  loss.  But  if  he  lost  all 
die  benefit  he  received  from  the  present 
ayslem,  he  believed  that  in  the  end  he 
would  be  the  better  for  It.  He .  was 
convinced  that  be  would,,  in .  that  case, 
be  A  gainer,  ultimately,  by  the  beneficial 
change  that  would  be  operated  on  all 
classes  of  society.  The  existing  system 
produced  such  an  artificial  state  of  prices, 
and  occasioned  such  fluctuations  in  our 
relations  with  other  countries,  as  must 
throw  very  great  impediments  in  the  wav 
of  foreign  commerce.  This  system  dimi- 
nished the  profit  of  trade.  It  was,  abpve 
all  things,  the  most  likely  to  drive  capital 
out  of  the  country,  and  what  was  worse, 
by  rendering  e^ery  necessary  extremely 
4lear,  it  was  calculated  to  drive  people 
out  of  the  country.  In  his  opinion,  par^ 
liament  ought  to  consider  whether  it 
would  not  be  advisable  gradually  to  dimi- 
nish this  system  of  protection.  He  con- 
ceived that  it  was  now  carried  too  far, 
and  that  it  must  be  undone  by  degrees. 
Much  as  he  was  desirous  of  inquiry  on 
this  important  subject,  yet  he  was  so  confix 
dent  that  the  views  under  which  the  in- 
quiry was  proposed  by  the  present  motion 
were  directly  opposite  to  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  salutary,  that  he  felt  himself 
obliged  to  oppose  the  question. 

Lord  Miiion  concurred  with  the  hon. 
geolleroan  who  had  just  sat  down.  He 
had  wished,  when  notice  of  this  motion 
was  given,  that  it  should  be  introduced 
with  such  extenahre  viewsi  that  it  should 


have  pointed  at  such  a  broad  and  general 
inquiry,  and  should  have  had  for  its  object 
such  remedial  measures,  as  would  have 
accorded  with  his  feelings  on  the  subject. 
But  he  found  that  the  fears  which  he  en* 
tertained,  when,  last  week,  he  put  a  ques* 
tion  to  the  hon.  mover,  relative  to  the 
object  of  the  motion,  were  completely 
realized.  He  did  then  expect  that  the 
motion  would  be  brought  forward  with 
views,  which,. begging  the  hon.  member's 
pardon  for  the  expression,  would  be  so 
confined,  and  so  little  adapted  to  this  great 
question,  that  it  would  be  quite  unfit  for 
the  House  to  entertain  it.  The  speech 
of  the  right  hon«  the  president. of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  or  rather  the  conclusion 
at  which  that  right  hon.  gentleman  arrived, 
surprised  him  exceedingly.  In  every,  scot 
timeot  which  that  right  hon.  gentlemaii 
expressed,  and  in  every  .view  he  took  of 
the  question,  he  thought  it  was  impossible 
not  to  concur.  He  therelbre  confessed 
that  he  felt  much  surprise,  when,  towards 
the  end  of  his  speech,.he  gave  the  House 
to  understand,  though  not  so  clearly 
as  was  desirable,  that  he  might  possibly 
support  the  motion.  [iVb,  no.]  i)!j  he  un- 
derstood the  right  hon.  gentleman,  he  inti- 
mated that  it  was  his  intention  to  support 
the  motion,  provided  it  was  limited  in  a 
particular  manner.  Now,  he  would  con- 
tend, that  the  limitation  of  the  motion  in 
that  particular  manner  rendered  it  unfit 
to  be  granted.  When  they  had  the  whole 
of  the  agricultural  interest  at  their  bar, 
stating  the  distress  under  which  they  la- 
boured, and  calling  on  the  House  for 
inquiry,  were  they  to  be  told  by  a  minister 
of  the  Crown,  **  inquiry  you  may  have, 
but  only  on  this  condition,  that  it  shall  be 
limited."  And  limited  to  what?  To  the 
operation  of  the  averages.  When,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  speech,  the  right  hor 
nourable  gentleman  stated  the  grounds  on 
which  he  would  consent  even  to  that 
limited  inquiry,  he  told  the  House  that 
perhaps  it  might  be  fit  to  alter  the  manner 
of  appointing  inspectors.  It  did-  appear 
to  him  that  it  would  be  trifling  with  that 
great  interest  which,  appealed  to.  their 
wisdom,  if  a  committee  were  appointe4 
with  such  a  limited  view.  Indeed,  in  bis 
opinion,  almost  all  the  gentlemen .  who 
had  delivered  their  sentiments,  except  the 
hon.  member  who  spoke  last,  gave  the 
go-by  completely  to  the  true  causes  of 
the  existing  distress.  Those  who  consi- 
dered the  question  correctly  must  feel 
that  it  was  not  the  mode  of  taking  the 
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MirngCi,  or  the  miiiBar  id  which  inspect- 
ors were  appoiafcedy  thet  ocoastoned  the 
evil.  No;  he  wetUd  now  statCi  as  he 
hod  done  hebre,  thet  they  ceuld  not  look 
to  the  egridiltural  distress  alone,  hut  they 
m«st  «oosider  it  as  part  of  the  general 
dietpsss  which  aSectea  the  whole  country. 
If  this  were  the  case,  it  was  quite  dear 
that  any  sadi  Inauiry  as  that  now  pro- 
posed would  onW  disappoint  the  hopes  and 
expectations  or  the  great  interest  whose 
petitions  were  before  them.  It  would 
taid  them  to  think  that  the  House  had 
really  at  heart  a  minute  inquiry  into  the 
cause  of  their  distress;  but  when  they 
came  to  examine  the  course  that  was 
adopted,  they  would  find  that  the  inquiry 
proposed  was  not  suited  to  the  attainment 
of  the  object.  By  proceeding  in  this 
manner,  mj  would  nrst  excite  an  anxi- 
ous expectation ;  but  when  that  expecta- 
tioii  was  nused,  they  would  dash  the  cup 
from  the  lips  of  those  who  hoped  for  re- 
UdP,  -and  discontent  would  be  created  in  a 
toilftild  -proportion.  The  history  of  all 
the  distrsss  under  which  the  country  suf- 
fered was  to  be  traced  to  the  **  unnatural 
state"  4n  which  Great  Britain  had  been 
continued  for  the  bst  25  years.  This  hsd 
been  truly  wad  simplv  stated ;  but  these 
were  only  two  wordts,  which  expressed 
nothing,  unless  they  wentiorther ,  and  show- 
ed how  that  *' unnatural  state"  of  things 
operated.  It  was  the  peculiar  ^stioction 
of  the  late  war,  that  in  the  course  of  it 
Ihey  had  not  only  spent  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  actual  oapitd,  but  he  would  go  far- 
ther, and  say  that  they  had  spent  an  an- 
ticipation of  capital,  wnich  was  necessary 
4br  the  service  of  the  country.  They  had 
entered  4nto  engagements,  for  satisfying 
which  the  capital  of  the  country  was  in- 
sufficient. And  to  meet  those  ensage- 
mentky  the  creation  of  new  capital,  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  and  the  increase 
of  those  resources 'which  the  country  pos- 
sessed, were  oalled  for.  If  those  resources 
were  not  increased  and  extended,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  bear  the  4oad  of  debts 
and  taxes  which  weiahed  on  the  country. 
'It  was  that  load  which  pressed  on  the  agri- 
culture, the  manuiactures,  and  the  com- 
•merce  of  the  empire.  In  the  last  session, 
the  House  had  agreed  to  a  measure,  over 
the  eSSoci  of  which  he  thoughts  veil  had 
rather  been  cast  by  some  gentlemen.  He 
alluded  to  the  regulation  of  the  currency, 
which  must  have-hsd  a  very  considerable 
«^fl^t^,  aggravating  -the  distress  of  the 
r*    Not  «hat  4m  mmM  ask  the 
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House  to  eslraoe  their  stq>s  on  that  quss- 
tioa,  or  that  he  would  not  stand  by  die 
messure.  All  he  wished  was  to  open  the 
eyes  of  die  country  to  what  Uie  efiect  of 
that  measure  had  been  and  must  be,  be* 
cause  he  was  of  opinion  that  tlie  entire 
operation  of  the  measure,  in  produciog 
a  certain  degree  of  distroM  in  the  country, 
had  not  yet  been  realised.  iQ^eonsideriiig 
the  general  distress,  there  were  many 
points  to  whioh  they  ought  to  turn  their 
attention.  The  inquiry  ought  not  to  be 
such  as  the  hon.  gentleman  proposed,  but 
one  embradng  a  wide  and  comprehensive 
scope.  Ought  they  not  to  consider  whe- 
ther the  late  war  Iwd  not  had  a  great  ef- 
fect in  altering  the  direction  of  capital, 
and  transferring  it  from  some  dmes  to 
others?  Again,  it  would  be  proper  to 
inouire  what  effect  that  war  had  on  the  po- 

Sulation  that  was  cdled  into  existence 
uringitsoontinuance;  and  also  what  was 
its  operation  on  the  property  of  the  lower 
orders— he  meant  industry  and  labour*- 
fer  they  were  as  muoh  property  as  the  ca- 
pitd  that  was  embarked  in  agncokureaad 
commerce.  Employiiient  was  one  of  the 
final  causes,  pernaps  the  final  cause,  of 
population.  Then  it  was  for  them  to  ex- 
amine whether  there  was  trade  auffidcnt 
to  give  employment  to  that  population 
which  had  been  called  into  existence 
during  the  war.  And  if  not,  they  should 
inquire  whether  any  derangement  of  the 
aystem  of  capital,  was  or  was  not,  one  (rf' 
the  great  causes  why  there  vras  not  em- 
idoyment  for  the  population.  With  all 
these  considerations  before  then,  he  con- 
fessed that  he  thought  the  House  woidd 
appear  blind  to  the  red  state  of  the  coun- 
try if  they  instituted  an  inquiry  so  limited 
in  Its  operation  as  -that  which  was  now 
proposed.  He  felt  modi  re^t  at  not 
bdng  able  to  vote  fdr  the  motion,  becaoie 
his  belief  was,  that  an  inauiry,  properly 
conducted,  and  •extensively  undertaken, 
would  go  far  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  the 
petitioners.  In  his  anxiety,  however,  that 
they  should  not  be  disappointed  by  ex- 
pectations which  the  course  now  recom- 
mended ^ould  not  realise,  he  was  re- 
luountly  compelled  to  oppose  the-motioo. 
Mr.  Canoeii  said,  the  picture  given  of 
the  state  of  the  country  by  the  ri^t  boo. 

fmtleman  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of 
rade  was  the  most  mdancholy  that  could 
be  imagined.  There  were  many  pdota* 
however,  in  which  he  decidedly  dufiered 
*from  the  views  taken  hy  the  right  hoo. 
-geodemao.     The  tfi^  hen*  guMBSum 
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bad  stated  that  ikcre  Was  not  in  the  couo* 
try,  in  the  beginning  of  1819,  and  that 
there  had  not  been  since,  a  quarter  of  fa* 
reign  grain  in  the  warehouses  of  this 
country.  If  this  were  the  fact,  which  he 
could  scarcely  suppose,  it  was  an  adnlis- 
aioQ  of  the  most  alarming  nature:  because 
it  must  be  well  known  that  the  hanrest  of 
last  year  did  not,  either  in  quantity  or 
quality,  average  the  produce  of  ordinary 
years.  The  inference  then  was,  if  the 
price  of  com  were  not  kept  down  by  the 
quantity  of  foreign  grain  in  the  market, 
that  there  wi6  such  a  decrease  in  the  po« 
polation  of  the  country,  that  so  many  in- 
dividuals were  obliged  to  go  abroad, 
as  to  render  the  harvest  of  an  unfa- 
vourable year  adequate  to  the  support  of 
the  country.  He  was  of  a  different  epi- 
nion ;  for  he  believed  that  there  must  have 
reimuned  a  considerable  portion  of  foreign 
mio  to  keep  down  the  price  of  the  mar- 
ket* The  great  difficulty  and  distress  of 
the  country  at  this  time  arose  from  the 
ooproductive  state  of  labour.  Whatever 
was  likely  to  give  activity  to  labour  would 
operate  most  beneficially  far  the  couotnr. 
Inere  were  burdens  that  fell  particularly 
OD  agriculture,  and  an  inqnuiry  ought  to 
be  allowed,  that  these  bofdens  night  be 
more  equally  divided  among  the  different 
intetesta  of  the  community.  He  needed 
only  to  allude  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
the  poor-rates,  which  particularly  pressed 
on  the  hmA.  The  taxes,  which  fell  like- 
wise mofB  upon  the  landed  than  on  the 
other  interests  oC  the  nation,  were  now, 
considering  the  differenoe  in  the  value  of 
the  currency,  greater  than  daring  the  war. 
The  hen.  tnember  for  Taunton,  had  ask- 
ed^ **  wlMt  burdens  did  the  land  bear  more 
tben  she  other  interests  V*  He  would  an«- 
swer  **  the  poor-rates."  These,  with  other 
burdens  on  agriculture,  constituted  SO  per 
cent,  on  the  value  of  the  produce,  nopisrt 
of  which  was  borne  by  the  fundholaers. 
He  wished  inquiry  for  various  reasons,  and 
chiefly  to  remove  the  burdens  borne  pe- 
Cttliariy  by  agriculture,  and  to  dfvide  them 
more  equally  between  the  agriculturists 
and  the  fuoAolder.  The  interest  which 
the  fonttolders  derived  from  the  nation 
was  npwatds  of  88,000^CXXX.  tio  part  of 
which  was  liable  to  any  charge  on  account 
of  the  poor,  while  agriculture  was  parti- 
etterir  oppressed,  as  the  ^quantity  of  la- 
boor  fiad  exceeded  the  deaiaad,  and  the 
supemnmenEiry  labourers  were  entirely 
auppnrted  by  the  land.  By  this  means 
i^Ooe^OOM*  of  taxes»  wludi  were  paid  by 


die  poorer  dass  of  society,  fidl  okimateiy 
upon  the  agrictdture  of  the  country—.. 
When  an  hon.  gentleman  slated  ^at  kufd 
cduld  be  tilled  cheaper  tfurn  in  1813,  he 
must  excuse  him  for  si^iog  that  he  couM 
not  have  looked  closely  into  the  goestioni 
for  the  poor*rates  had  increased  in  a  piv* 
portion  far  exceeding  any  abatement  that 
had  been  made  by  the  remission  of  other 
taxes,  so  that  notwithstanding  the  removal 
of  the  income  tax,  the  burden  on  die  land 
was  now  greater  than  at  any  period  dmAom 
the  war.  Seven  shillings  was  dedoctea 
from  every  pound  in  rent,  while  no  do* 
doction  was  made  from  the  funded  inter- 
est. He  would  be  willing  to  go  into 
committee  with  two  views.  First,  be 
thought  it  but  fair  that  the  funded  proper- 
ty should  bear  a  part  of  the  burthen  of 
poor-rates,  which  would  9M9e  7i.  a  quarter 
in  the  growth  of  corn.  But  the  country 
laid  taxes  on  labour.  Could  any  thing  be 
more  absurd  than  to  tax  men  who  were 
obliged  to  go  to  the  parish  for  relief ? 
The  best  way,  he  thought,  would  be  to 
resort  to  a  fair  and  mo£fied  income  tax, 
by  which,  the  expense  would  be  fairly 
shared  between  all  descriptions  of  pro- 
pertv,  instead  of  pressing  exclusively  on 
the  land.  Would  the  commercial  interest 
agree  to  this  ?  They  ought  to  take  their 
shftreof  the  public  burthens,  and  he  should 
be  glad  to  see  them  coming  forward 
and  making  such  an  offen  The  hon. 
gentleman  had  mentioned  that  rents 
ouffht  to  be  reduced;  they  had  beeti 
reduced,  not  5  per  cent,  but  15k  The 
hon  gentleman  was  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  they  had  poor  rates  in  other  countries; 
he  would  fina  that  the  system  wss  coih- 
fined  to  England.  Upon  the  whole,  he 
wasforageneral  anda  fair  inquiry,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  interest,  not  of  one 
cless,  but  of  the  whole  community,  to  find 
out  the  means  of  equalising  the  publie 
burdens,  to  remove  commercial  restrictions 
where  they  could  be  removed,  and  to  af* 
ford  that  protection  to  agriculture  which 
it  required  for  the  general  welfare.  The 
common  people  were  suffering  the  greatest 
distress*  He  would  wish  the  taxes  which 
fell  partlculariy  on  them,  namely,  the  tax 
on  soap,  on  leather,  and  other  articles,  to 
be  eousUy  commuted  for  an  income- 
tax,  wnich  would  fall  eoually  on  all  classes 
of  the  community*  With  regard  to  the 
present  protecting  price  of  wheat,  namely, 
801.  he  would  not  wish  it  raised.  If  he  had 
had  a  seat  in  the  House  when  the  measure 
was  iatrodttoed  he  wouUI  have  i^r^osed 
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BSs.i  bat  he  saw  no  reason  for  disturbing 
the  present  asrangement.  All  that  he 
wanted  was,  that  agriculture  should  not 
be  subiected  to  greater  burthens  than  the 
othec  interests  of  the  nation,  and  that  the 
profits  of  labour,  not  labour  itself,  should 
be  taxed,  and  he  trusted  that  the  time 
was  not  far  distant  when  soeh  would  be 
the  case. 

Mr.  Ricardo  said,  that  there  was  one 
sentiment  delivered  by  an  hon.  gentleman 
in  the  early  part  of  the  debate,  in  which 
he  cordiolly  concurred,  namely,  that  in 
legislative  enactments,  the  interest  of  one 
bmly  of  men  ought  not  to  be  consulted  at 
the  expense  of  others,  but  that  each 
should  receive  corresponding  consideration 
in  proportion  to  its  importance.  He  f  Mr, 
Ricardo)  would  wish  to  act  up  to  this 
maxim,  and,  because  he  consulted  the 
interests  of  the  whole  community,  he 
would  oppose  the  corn-laws.  In  many 
of  the  oDservations  which  he  intended  to 
make  he  had  been  anticipated  by  his  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  Taunton.  The 
agriculturists  had  contended  that  they 
had  a  right  to  be  protected  in  a  remune- 
rating price  for  their  produce,  but  they 
forget  that  no  remunerating  price  could 
be  fixed.  It  was  in  vain  to  talk  of  fixing 
a  remunerating  price,  which  must  neces- 
sarily change  with  circumstances.  If  by 
preventing  importation  the  farmer  was 
compelleo,  for  the  national  supply,  to 
expend  his  capital  on  poor  or  unprofit- 
able' soils,  the  remunerating  price  at 
which  he  could,  keep  this  land  in  cultiva- 
tion must  be  very  high,  as  compared  with 
the  price  of  grain  in  other  countries,  where 
the  soil  was  better,  and  less  labour  was 
required*  Open  the  ports,  admit  foreign 
grain,  and  you  drive  this  land  out  of  cul- 
tivation ;  a  less  remunerating  price  would 
then  do  for  the  more  productive  lands. 
You  might  thus  have  fifly  remunerating 
prices  according  as  your  capital  was  em- 
ployed on  productive  or  unproductive 
lands.  It  became  the  legislature,  how- 
ever, not  to  look  at  the  partial  losses  which 
would  be  endured  by  a  few,  who  could 
not  cultivate  their  land  profitably,  at  a  di- 
minished remunerative  price,  but  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  nation ;  and,  con- 
nected with  this,  he  would  look  to  the 
profits  of  capital.  In  his  opinion  a  remu- 
nerating price  might  have  been  so  fixed, 
that  50«.  per  quarter  would  have  answered 
the  purpose,  but  at  all  events  he  con- 
ceived that  if  the  farmers  in  the  country 
could  raise  a  sufficient  supply  for  the  de- 
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msnd,  70c.  might  be  considered  as  a  pro* 
tecting  price.— He  would  rather  have  a 
great  quantity  of  produce  at  a  low  rate 
than  a  small  quantity  at  a  high.  By  mak- 
ing food  cheap,  the  people  would  be  en- 
abled to  purchase  a  greater  quantity  of  ir, 
and  apply  a  part  of  their  earnings  to  the 
purchase  of  luxuries.  The  high  price  of 
subsistence  diminished  the  profits  of  ca- 
pital in  the  following  manner :— the  price 
of  manufactured  articles-^of  a  piece  of 
cloth  for  instance-^was  made  up  of  the 
wages  of  the  manufacturer,  the  cbai^ges 
of  management,  and  the  interest  of  ca- 
pital. The  wages  of  the  labourer  were 
principally  made  up  of  what  was  neces- 
sary for  subsistence ;  if  grain  was  high, 
therefore,  the  price  of  labour,  which  might 
be  before  at  50  per  cent  on  the  manufac- 
tured  article,  might  rise  to  60,  and  being 
sold  to  the  consumer  at  the  same  rate, 
the  10  per  cent  (difierenee)  would  neces- 
sarily be  a  reduction  from  the  profits  of 
stock.  If  food  was  high  here,  and  cheap 
abroad,  stock  would  thus  hsve  a  tendency 
to  leave  the  country,  and  to  settle  where 
higher  profits  could  be  realised.  The  right 
hon.  president  of  the  board  of  trade  ap- 
peared inconsistent  when  he  denied  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  more  important 
question,  and  yet  agreed  to  one  for  dis- 
cussing such  trifling  matters  as  striking 
the  average.  This  was  not  what  the  peti- 
tioners wanted ;  they  declared  that  they 
could  grow  as  much  as  the  home  naarkeft 
required,  and  they  demanded  a  monopoly 
of  it.  He  would  admit  ^heir  statement  to 
its  full  extent.  He  would  even  admit  that 
our  land  was  susceptible  of  a  great  increase 
of  population,  and  that  we  could  grow 
what  would  be  sufficient  to  support  that 
increase,  fiut  then,  see  what  the  in- 
ference of  the  petitioners  was — they  re- 
quired that  importation,  therefore,  shoaid 
not  be  allowed.  The  answer  to  the  whole 
of  their  system  was  plain,  **  You  can 
grow  those  articles,  it  is  true,  but  then 
we  can  get  them  cheaper  from  other 
countries,"  They  could  grow  them,  but 
was  it  expedient  that  tliey  should  under 
those  circumstances  ?  All  general  prin- 
ciples were  against  it.  They  might  as 
well  urge  that  bb  in  France,  they  could 
grow  beet-root  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing sugar,  as  grow  srain  sufficient  for 
home  consumption  merely  because  it  eouid 
be  done.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  oppo- 
site had  ridicul^  that  absurd  scheme  of 
Buonaparte  in  the  most  pointed  langnsge, 
but  all  his  ridicule  applied  equally  to  the 
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growing  of  corn  in  this  country  when  we 
could  get  it  cheaper  elsewhere.  Another 
of  their  argument!  was,  that  as  ship- 
owner! and  merchants  were  protected  by 
the  navigation  lawsy  and  other  enactments, 
ao  they  ought  to  be  protected  by  prohibi- 
tions m  return.  But  he  denied  that  these 
protections  wcare  of  any  use  to  the  country. 
The  nari&ation'laws  were  of  no  use.  Nay, 
he  would  allow  them  to  take  any  trade 
Uiey  pleased,  and  surround  it  with  protec- 
tions; the  meaaure  might  be  benencial  to 
the  particular  trade,  but  it  must  be  inju** 
rious  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  There 
was  no  principle  more  clear  than  this. 
The  argument  of  the  agriculturist  was, 
that  the  legislature  having  enabled  the 
alnp^wner  and  cotton  manufacturer  to 
injuMtihe  community,  they  should  give 
him  a  privilege  to  do  the  same.  Again 
ihey  talked  of  the  tax  on  malt,  as  if  the 
tax  OD  malt  was  not  a  ffeneral  burthen, 
whidh  Ml  upon  every  class  of  the  com- 
moni^*  Another  of  their  statements  was, 
timt  they  paid  SO  per  cent  on  the  whole 
produce  of  the  cooatry.  He  contended 
that  the  land*owoer  did  not  pay  90  per 
cent  OB  the  whiAe  produce  of  toe  country. 
The  produce  of  ihe  country  was  calculated 
at  the  yiriiie  of  two  hundred  millions  a  year; 
30  per  cent  would  be  60,000,000/.,  and 
besides  that  there  were  the  assessed  taxes, 
the  customs,  and  various  other  sources  of 
revenue,  which  showed  that  the  calcula^ 
tioQ  of  30  per  cent  was  wrong.    They 

rke  also  of  the  encouragement  given  to 
nga  ]id>oiir,  bot»  he  would  ask,  what 
artim  could  diey  import  which  was  not 
the  prodnce  of  foreign  labour  ?  for  which, 
it  was  to  be  obseryra,  that  English  labour 
wa*  given  in  exchange.    The  error  com- 
mitted m  1316  was  that  of  making  the 
corn  law  a  permanent  law.  .  It  ought  to 
havo  been-  a  temporary  measure,  and  to 
have- ceased  its  operation  as  soon  as  the 
existing   leases   hod   expired,  and   the 
farmer  was  enabled  to  make  new  terms 
with  his  landlord.    There  were  many  mea- 
aurea  that  might  be  adopted  with  propriety, 
even  in  opposition  to  general  principles, 
for  a  tone,  and  under  the  exigencies  of 
the  moment,  bat  parliament  should  always 
provide  for  a  return  to  the  good  system. 
They  should  go  back  to  that  system  as 
0OOB  and  as  well  as  they  could,  but  at  all 
events  they  should  go  back.    Nothing  was 
more  likely  to  occasion  a  convulsion  .than 
to  persevere  in  a  wrong  measure  merely 
beoniae  it  had  once  for  a  temporary  pur* 
poae  been  adopted.    Adverting  to   Ihe 
VOL.  L 


subject  of  countervailing  duties,  of  which 
he  had  formerly  spoken,  he  contended 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  constitute  a 
eountervaih'ng  duty,  that  it  should  make 
up  the  difference  between  the  price  at 
which  a  foreigner  could  sell  grain  and  that 
at  which  we  could  raise  it.    A  counter- 
vailing duty,  A  his  opinion,  was  one  which 
balanced  the  particular  tax  laid  upon  any 
particular  class  of  the  community.  Coun- 
tervailing duties  of  a  different  description 
would  entirely  destroy  all  commercial  in- 
tercourse.   He  agreed  that  the  interests 
of  the  agriculturists,  and  of  the  other 
classes  of  the  community,  might  be  iden- 
tified, provided  we  were  restrained  from 
intercourse  with  other  nations;  but  this 
might  not  be  the  case  in  reference  to  fo* 
reign  commerce.   It  might  be  the  interest 
of  the  &rmer  to  confine  the  manufacturer 
to  the  suppl;^  which  he  could  afford  him 
at^  a  high  price,  while  the  manufacturer 
might  procure  the  article  dieaper  firom 
abroad.    The  price  of  min  might  be 
raised  by  two  causes— either  by  a  change 
in  the  currency,  which  would  affect  grain 
like  other  articles ;  or  by  legislatiTO  re- 
strictions, which  might  alter  its  relation 
to  other  articles.    A  rise  in  the  price  of 
corn  from  the  latter  cause  tended  to  injure 
all  wlio  were  not  interested  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land,  by  lowering  the  profits  of 
stock.    It  had  been  said,  that  the  national 
debt,  and  the  pressure  of  taxation,  were 
the  sources  out  of  which  the. difficulty  had 
arisen.    It  was  no  such  thing.    If  all  the 
taxes  and  the  debt  had  been  got  rid  of  to- 
gether,   the   same  question  would    still 
arise-^for  while  the  population  of  foreign 
countries  was  not  able  to  consume  the 
produce  of  the  land,  and  the  population 
of  this  country  was  more  than  sufficient, 
there  would  be  a  disposition  to  import.— 
Some  gentlemen  seemed  to  think  that  tax- 
ation made  a  difference  in  the  state  of  the 
question,  as  to  our  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations.    It  would  no  doubt  be  the  case, 
if  we  taxed  one  article  more  than  another, 
that  we  should  cease  to  supply  foreign 
countries  nith  that  commodity ;  but,  if  all 
articles  were  taxed  alike,  commerce  in 
general  would  not  be  i^cted.    If,  for  in- 
stance, this  countrjT  produced  com  and 
cloth,  and  that  the  production  of  each 
commodity  waa  enually  taxed,  the  amount 
of  taxation  would  not  make  any  differ- 
ence in  the  relative  advantage  which  one 
species  of  production  bad  over  the  other, 
nor  cooseqaently  in  ■  the  dioiee  of  the 
commodity  which  we  mi^;.  supply  to 
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other  natioBSy  or  be  supplied  with  by 
tlMm.  It  woald  be  said,  ha«v«vcr,  that 
taxation  would  make  ail  tiduigs  dearer; 
be  admkted  that — but  though  we  might 
tlMis  for  a  time  cease  to  sell  to  other  coun- 
triei ,  we  shouid  not  cease  to  buy  of  tbem, 
till  the  reduction  of  the  quantity  of  money 
we  possessed  reduced  prices  also,  and 
brought  us  to  a  level  with  them.  It  was 
one  of  the  evils  of  the  national  debt,  that 
k  stood  in  the  way  of  a  redaction  of  the 
taxes  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  currency 
was  reduced,  l^  for  instance,  a  tax  was 
imposed  of  two  shillings  per  yard  on  cloth 
worth  tiwenty-two  shillings,  the  country 
calculated  on  paying  one-eleventh  of  tiie 
value ;  but  when,  in  the  process  of  the 
alteration  of  the  distribution  of  money, 
the  cloth  was  reduced  to  20s,  a  yard,  the 
tax  continuing  the  same,  the  country  paid 
l-lOth  of  the  value.  There  was  another 
argument,  which  was  the  most  important, 
b^ause  the  most  plausible  argument  in 
fiivour  of  the  Corn  law,  viz.  tlie  plea  that 
by  importing  com,  we  became  dependent 
on  foreign  countries.  On  the  ground  of 
economy  not  a  word  was  to  be  said  by  any 
one  who  had  paid  attention  to  the  subject, 
but  in  the  argument  that  it  was  desirable 
that  in  war  this  country  should  not  be  de- 
pendent on  another  for  subsistence,  there 
was  a  certain  degree  of  plausibility.  In 
answer  to  this,  it  was  to  be  said  that  if  we 
imported  com  in  time  of  peace  from  any 
one  country  to  a  considerable  extent,  that 
country  must  be  in  the  habit  of  growing 
corn  specially  for  our  consumption.  In  the 
event  of  a  war  with  us,  such  a  country 
would  suffer  extreme  distress.  We  knew 
the  e&ct  of  an  excess,  however  small,  of 
Che  supply  of  com  over  the  demand  in  the 
reduction  of  the  price  of  this  commodity, 
the  consumption  of  which  could  not  ra- 
pidly be  increased,  and  the  overplus  of 
which  consequently  possessed  no  ex- 
changeable value.  All  the  agricultural 
distress  we  complained  of  would  be  not 
one-tenth  of  what  such  a  country  would 
Buffer.  But  this  went  on  the  supposition 
that  all  our  supply  was  to  be  derived  from 
one  country,  whereas  the  fact  was,  that 
the  supply  would  be  derived  from  a  great 
variety  of  countries ;  and  was  it  probable 
that  we  should  at  once  be  at  war  with  all 
of  them  ?  He  therefore  thought  that  this 
>^rgument  was  hardly  better  founded  than 
the  other.  This  would  be  the  happiest 
ttwintry  in  the  world,  and  its  progress  in 
^lyrosperity  would  be  beyond  the  power  of 
^pagination  to  conceive,  if  we  got  rid  of 
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two  great  evihi— 'the  national  debt  and  tbe 
corn  laws.  When  he  apoke  of  getting  rid 
of  tiic  national  debt,  he  did  not  naean  by 
wiping  it  away  with  a  sponge,  buc  by  b»- 
nestly  discharging  h.  His  ideas  on  tin 
subject  were  known,  and  he  bod  beard  no 
argument  to  show  that  the  meaanre  ht 
would  recommend  was  not  tbe  best  policy. 
If  this  evil  were  removed,  the  coarse  of 
trade  and  the  prices  of  articles  would  be- 
come natural  nml  right;  and  if  oom  wevt 
exported  or  imported,  as  in  otber  ooun- 
tries,  without  restraint,  tliis  couacryp  pas- 
sessing  the  greatest  skill,  tbe  ^eateat  ia- 
dosfry,  the  best  machineiy,  and  eviery 
other  advantage  in  the  higfaieBt  de^gree,  its 
prosperity  and  happiness  would  bo  incoai* 
parably,  and  almost  inconceiviMy,  great. 
Other  topics  he  would  aliude  to  bat  for 
the  lateness  of  the  hour.  GentWfliea  bad 
favoured  him  laoi^  tlian  be  had  expected. 
He  should  oppose  the  SDotiem  bocaase  bt 
was  persuaded  that  a  cowittee  woald  be 
productive  of  roischieC^  and  not  good. 

Mr.  B^e^/,  of  Wiltshire,  aaid  the  baa. 
member  who  had  pmeceded  him,  bad  laid 
tbe  House  that  this  conntry  woald  amvt 
at  a  degree  of  prosperity  aknoat  btyoad 
imagination  if  it  could  get  rid  el  tfx 
National  Debt,  and  the  Core  laws.  By 
putting  the  National  Debt  first,  tbe  ban. 
member  had  aeemed  to  adnait  diat  it  wai 
necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  Natioml  Dsbt 
before  the  Cora  law  could  be  put  an  ead 
to.  He  (Mr.  Benett)  ahoubl  not  do- 
tain  the  House  by  entering  into  any  dii* 
cushion  of  political  economy,  becaase  be 
presumed  every  member  was  acquwnted 
with  the  principles  of  Adam  Smith,  wfaacb 
continued  the  foundation  of  all  pditksl 
economy  to  the  present  day.  If  we  bsi 
no  National  Debt  we  should  certaialy 
want  no  Corn  laws,  but  while  we  had  debt 
and  taxes,  we  could  not  maonfadune  com 
as  cheaply  as  those  who  were  aot  saniiar- 
ly  burthened.  They  were  told  that  this 
was  not  tbe  time  to  agitato  the  i^eo* 
tion  of  the  Com  laws.  Every  tvaib  wu, 
in  his  opinion,  fit  to  agitate  tbe  cauaea  of 
the  national  distress,  and  to  perform  aa 
important  duty  to  the  country,  vAoi- 
sea  by  the  clamour  of  any  cdam  of  tke 
people.  He  did  not  advocate,  howefsr, 
the  present  Cora  law,  which  had  thrswa 
odium  on  the  agriculturist,  without  af> 
fording  him  protection,  and  heahottld  mfh 
it  to  be  repealed,  parliament  gnatiog 
some  more  efficient  protection.  The 
mode  of  taking  the  averages  was  bad ; 
the  law  left  an  opening  for  bribery  (thai 
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wai  (•  aay*  the  officers  making  the-rt- 
liKMirere  Oe^uentiy  bribed)  to  smt^ 
gling.  and  to  every  species  of  evftsioik 
He  was  for  abrndoning  the  present  law 
tbeieforc ;  tbat  a  more  efficient  one  oatght 
be  stibaliMAtcdI.  In  wisbiog  for  ao  efficient 
Cora  la«9  be  did  not  consttU  the  interest 
of  tbe  faraiers  alofie,  but  of  every  cIms  of 
the  coMflMioilyflespeeklly  ofth^laboturersi 
wba  were  nov  sunjc  to  so  degraded  a  state 
tbat  tbi^  were  Uviog  on  t£d  lowest  sttb^ 
•isteixso  tbat  would  support  buasan  life, 
niony  of  tfcevi  oiistifig  only  by  the  pti* 
taaco  secured  ta  thtm  by  tbe  laws  of  tbe 
country.  Wbe»  it  was  ackaowkdged  oo 
oU  sidtt  that  labour  was  tbe  true  source  ok 
the  weakb  of  •  country,  be  wished  to 
know  OS  what  pmeifdo  of  political  cco- 
no«ij  U  was,  ibot  emigration  nod  beewen- 
coioraged  i  Why  bad  5,000  of  the  aaost 
iMilive  inbabitants  of  Englaod  been  sent 
€Mit  of  tbe  country,  at  a»  expense  of 
5O,000L  to  Ibo  nation?  These  men, 
wboae  labour  he  calculated  at  300/1  a  man 
woLgavo  to  thsoe  who  would  lake  them, 
witbr  a  premium  of  I5i»  each.  Tbto  was 
io  reafity  decreasing  productive  labour, 
tba  aoarce  of  national  income;  aad  he 
woidd  fiik  it  to  the  House*  vhetiber  that 
UHM  the  way  to  remove  the  public. debt 
of  the  country  ?  This  object  could  bo 
efeiOted  only  by  an  increase  of  ploduc- 
tivo  laboutf,  and  of  course  of  population. 
The  prodoctiveaess  of  iUa  country  was 
not  carried  to  half  its  length.  It  was  eap^ 
abln  of  supporting  double  the  population 
it  now  contained.  The  policy  of  depend- 
ing u|)oa  foreign  natiofis  for  the  prime 
article  of  necessity  was,  in  his  opinion, 
the  very  worst  tbat  could  be  acted  upon, 
it  only  tended  to  increnie  eventually, 
tbobartbensand  distresses  of  thopeopJek 
Adam  Smith  spoke  in  strong  terms  of 
the  evil  of  depending  upon  fopeign  eoun- 
tries  £or  subsistence,  and  be  instanced 
HoUaqd  aa  a  country  in  which  this  cit^ 
cumstanco  gave  rise  to  frequent  revolu- 
tioQOi  Had  we  been  dependent  oa  foreign 
coanlriea  25  years  ago,  whence  could  we 
have  had  Ae  troops  and  the  hardy  tenan- 
try which  A)naed  the  pride  of  our  natioa ) 
Ho  beggied  pardon  for  detaining  the 
House  so  long  at  that  kte  hour  of  tbe 
nigbiu  He  hoped  tlie  consmittee  moved 
for  would  act  bo  refnaedw 

Mr.  Hna&uaon  said,  that  the  great  in- 
eoaoenieneaa  of  agitating  tbe  Corn  laws 
bad  been  so  id>ly  statcsd  by  bis  right 
ban.  frieodK  the  preaident  of  tlie  board 
of  tsadeyi   that  be  owed  an  apoiagy.  for 
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gsttiog  up  to  speak  upon  the  subject. 
Bat  be  rose  in  consequence  of  obsor- 
valiono  made  by  the  noble  member  ibv 
Yorkshire,  and  by  the  hon.  member  for 
PortarHogton.  He  stiU  retained  the 
%wme  views  oa  this  question  whidi  he 
bad  beM  in  1815,  and  he  would  now 
repeat  the  th|^  grounds  on  which  he 
had  then  supported  the  Com  law.  In  the 
firat  place  be  considered  that  during  a 
long  series  of  years  of  war  by  curcua»- 
atancea  over  which  the  country  had  no 
control,  an  artificial  protection  had  been 
aflbrded  to  agriculture,  which  had  forced 
a  great  mass  of  *amital  to  tbe  raising  of 
com,,  which  would  not  otherwise  have 
been  applied  to  that  object.  He  tbongbt 
tbat  if  da  open  trade  in  com  had  been 
theit  allowed,  a  great  loss  of  the  capitid 
tbas  invested,  and  a  great  loss  to 
tbe  agricnltaral  part  of  the  eommuatty 
would  have  been  occasioned.  He  ftdly 
agrecdl  with  the  hon.  member  for  Portar- 
Imgtoa,  tbat  no  particubur  price  cooldbe 
said  to  be  at  all  tiaies  a  remoaerating  one 
for  fbe  growth  of  com,  but  tbat  it  must 
be  deteranaed  by  an  inquiry  with  refer- 
ence to  the  actual  circumsiancea  of  the 
country  of  the  coat  of  raising  corn  on  the 
inferior  and  asost  expensive  lands  in  cui* 
tivation.  £b  1815^  it  was  determined  that 
Msw  waa  tbe  price  tbat  wonld  proteol 
veated  capital,,  and  be  had  voted  for  it  ae« 
cordm^y.  Aaother  object  which  appeared 
to  hiOiof  more  importance  than  it  did  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Portarlington,  waa, 
that  this  coaatry,  in  its  peculiar  circum- 
steaces^  should  not  be  dependent  to  too 
great  aa  extent  on  foreign  conntrica  fbr 
the  neoessarieB  of  life.  The  hon.  member 
for  PortarlingSon  had  stated,  that  there 
wonld  be  suSbriag  on  both  sides  if  the 
country  which  raised  corn  for  ua  a^ 
tempted  to  witfihold  that  supply.  But 
the  contest  would  not  be  an  equal  one. 
To  the  foreign  nation  the  result  might  be 
a  diminution  of  revenue  or  a  |»ressure  on 
agriculture ;  to  ua  the  result  might  proba- 
bly be  revolution  and  the  subversion  of 
the  state,  it  would  be  reedlected  that 
one  of  the  countries  in  whieb  tbe  aoyem- 
nsent  was  most  sensitive  to  the  foelings  of 
tbe  people  actually  submitted  to  an  em- 
bargo durir^  the  late  war  wiUi  theyieto 
of  incommoding  ua  by  cutting  off*  otir 
supply  of  grain.  He  now  stated  the  case 
between  two  belligerenta;  but  the  case 
might  be,  that  a  strong  belligereot  might 
CKorcise,  as  Buonaparte  actual^  bad  done, 
an  irveaiaUble ipoMr  over  wmA  oewtral 
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power,  so  that  we  might  be  thus  iocom- 
moded  while  our  enemy  suffered  no  in- 
convenience. The  third  ground  on  which 
he  had  consented  to  the  modification  of 
the  general  principle  of  a  free  trade  was 
the  situation  of  Ireland,  which  had  pre- 
viously receiyed  encouragement  from  our 
demand,  to  withdraw  which  would  haye 
been  most  injurious  to  that  country.  To 
give  a  superior  cultivation  to  the  fertile 
land  of  Ireland,  and  to  turn  British  capi- 
tal into  that  island,  would  ultimately 
tend  to  increase  in  the  most  material  de- 
gree the  resources  and  revenue  of  the 
empire.  Since  the  enactment  of  the  Com 
bill,  the  import  of  com  from  Ireland  had 
actually  increased  every  year.  These 
were  the  grounds  on  which  he  had  sup- 
ported the  Com  law,  and  that  law  had,  in 
his  opinion,  answered  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  intended.  It  would  be  re- 
collected that  in  the  discussion  on  the 
Cora  bill,  the  argument  of  those  who  op- 
posed it  was,  that  under  the  proposed  law 
80««  would  be  the  lowest  price  of  com,  or 
the  minimum.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  supported  the  bill  contended  that80«. 
far  from  being  the  »it»tm»m,  would  be 
more  nearly  the  maximum.  What  had 
been  the  result  in  this  respect  ?  In  the 
five  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
passing  of  that  law,  there  had  been  two 
years  of  deficient  and  unproductive  har- 
vests. In  those  two  years,  the  corn  which 
was  in  consequence  imported  from  abroad 
was  2,600,000  quarters;  the  whole  of 
which  was  consumed  in  Great-Britain. 
The  price  of  wheat,  on  the  average  of 
those  two  years,  was  89if.  and  6d.  per 
quarter,  so  that  this  great  importation  of 
1,500,000  quarters  in  one  year,  and 
1,100,000  in  another,  would  have  taken 

Elace,  even  if  the  protecting  price  had 
een  85«.  instead  of  80«.  In  the  other  three 
years  of  foir  harvesU ;  viz.  1815,  16, 
and  19,  we  had  actually  exported 
428,000  qrs.  beyond  the  quantity  of  corn 
imported  in  the  other  two  years.  So  that 
in  those  years  when  the  price  had  been 
under  80f.  we  had  been  totally  indepen<^ 
dent  of  foreign  supply,  and  the  low  price 
must  have  depended  not  on  foreign  com- 
petition but  on  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture which  had  taken  place  during  the 
war.  The  present  law  was,  therefore, 
perfectly  efiectual,  .with  a  protecting  price 
of  80^.,  because  in  those  ordinary  years 
the  result  would  not  have  been  different 
if  the  protecting  price  had  been  80/.,  and 
in  the  years  of  scarcity,  notwithstanding 
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the  importations,  the  price  had  been  much 
above  the  sum  which  had  been  thought 
sufficient  by  the  agriculturists.  When  it 
was  considered  how  grave  a  subject  of 
discussion  this  was,  and  how  dangerous 
and  delicate  to  move  it,  he  would  ask 
whether  the  agriculturists  could  asake  out 
a  case  of  necessity,  to  induce  the  House 
to  unsettle  what  hi^d  been  establkhed, 
when  after  accepting  80s.  as  a  protecting 
price,  they  had  come  to  state  that  the 
actual  price  had  been  on  the  average  of 
Ave  years  78«.  6^  only  U.  6d.  per  ouarter 
less  than  they  had  demanded?  When, 
too,  according  to  the  hoa.  member  for 
Beaumaris  the  expence  of  cultivatioo  had 
diminished  in  many  articles  perhaps  1^. 
Sd,  when  heavy  direct  taxes  had  be^  re* 
moved,  when  the  agriculturist  should  ex- 
pect rather  a  diminution  than  an  increase 
of  the  protecting  price,  was  it  not  too 
much  that  the  House  should  in  such  a  case 
be  called  upon  to  enter  into  an  inquiry  ? 
Tliough  it  might  be  said  that  no  harm 
could  be  done  by  an  inquiry,  yet  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  divest  their  minds 
of  the  scope  and  intent  of  the  mass  of  the 
petitioners,  who,  with  a  gentleman  who 
had   been  that    night  ofl^  alluded  to 

iMr.  W.  Hall),  demanded  a  lam 
irect  duty  on  foreign  com.  He  (Mr. 
Huskision)  would  willingly  consent  to 
an  inquiry  intQ  any  alleged  frauda  and 
inaccuracies  In  the  mode  of  taking  the 
averages  (though  he  doubted  ifhtniher 
they  existed  ),  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  those 
who  complained.  Whether  such  an  in- 
quiry would  be  accepted,  it  was  left  to 
tne  hon.  member  for  Surry  to  decide. 
Having  stated  the  grounds  which  had  in* 
duced  him  to  support  the  cora-laws  on  a 
former  occasion,  and  to  oppose  the  pre- 
sent motion,  he  did  not  feel  it  neoessaiy 
to  trouble  the  House  further;  but  be 
could  not  avoid  offering  'one  or  two  re- 
marks on  what  had  fallen  from  the  hoc. 
member  for  Portarlington,  who  stated  that 
two  things  only  were  necessary  to  restore 
the  country  to  prosperity— namely,  tlie 
discharge  of  the  national  debt,  and  the 
repeal  of  the  corn -laws.  He  would  admit 
that  parliament,  might,  if  they  pleased, 
repeal  the  com-laws;  but  it  waa  rather 
doubtful  whether  they  could  elfect  the 
discharge  of  the  national  debt.  At  all 
events,  the  plan  which  the  hon.  member 
had  mentioned  for  this  purpose  woold  in 
his  opinion  have thee&ct not  of  briogfl^ 
capital  into  the  country,  but  of  reoKwajg 
a  ^reat  portioa  of  capital  out  of  it :  ftr  ni 
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the  suffppsed  casei  every  one  who  could, 
by  ffomg  oat  of  the  country  with  their 
capital  aTOtd  the  payment,  would  endea* 
▼our  BO  to  do.  The  chief  cause  of  the 
generid  distress  which  was  compluned 
of  was  founded  in  the  fallinff  prices  of  two 
objects  of  exchangeable  value,  which  two 
objectshe  considered  tobecorn  and  labour. 
But  he  thought  it  would  be  most  injurious 
and  imprudent  to  give  an  artificial  value 
to  either  of  those.  He  fully  concurred 
in  the  opinion  that  the  situation  of  our 
trade,  and  the  question  of  whether  the 
opening  of  new  channels  for  it  would  not 
give  additional  stimulus  to  our  national 
industry,  were  fair  subjects  of  parliamen- 
tary inquiry ;  and  he  was  glad  that  a  com- 
mittee bad  been  appointed  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  this  impcNrtant  subject.  A 
similar  one  was,  he  believed,  to  be  pro- 
posed in  that  House.  The  distress  arose 
from  the  great  demand  for  labour,  occa- 
sioned fay  the  war,  and  the  necessary 
falling  off  in  time  of  peace.  This  was  an 
effect  that  could  not  be  prevented,  unless 
they  were  prepared  to  apply  the  same 
stimulus  now  which  existed  while  hostili- 
ties were  going  on.  The  evil  was  to  be 
remedied  only  by  time.  It  was  desirable, 
however,  that  the  people  should,  by  dis- 
cussion in^that  House,  be  made  acquainted 
with  whiit  relief  it  was  within  the  reach  of 
parliament  to  give,  and  vhat  not ;  when 
those  in  the  country,  who  were  in  favour 
of  the  present  motioni  saw  that  the  pre- 
sent pnoe  of  com  was  owing,  not  to  the 
nature  of  the  oom-laws  or  to  any  mis- 
maoagemeDt,  but  to  causes  over  which 
the  government  or  the  legislature  had  no 
control,  the^  would  feel  satisfied  that  no 
ahefAtion  of  those  laws  at  present  could 
afibrd  them  relief,  and  they  would  there- 
fore wait  patiently  for  more  favourable 
circumstsnces. 

Mr.  Coke  said,  that  representing  as  he 
did 'a  great  agricultural  county,  from 
which  many  petitions  had  been  presented, 
complaining  of  distress,  and  difiering,  as 
he  happened  to  do  upon  this  occasion, 
from  many  persons  whom  he  highly  es- 
teemed, he  could  not  help  expressing  his 
regret  that  this  question  had  been  agitated, 
as  DO  felt  it  an  imperative  duty  to  declare 
his  disapproval  of  the  motion.  Every  one 
who  knew  him  must  be  aware  that  he  was 
delighted  with  agriculture,  in  the  practice 
of  tniieh  he  had  spent  nearly  the  whole 
of  bis  life ;  and  that  he  was  peculiarly  at- 
ta^ed  to  those  by  whom  its  Interest  was 


promoted.  But  still  he  could  not  con* 
sistently,  in  the  present  generally  dis- 
tressed state  of  the  country^  give  his  as- 
sent to  a  motion  limited  to  the  concerns 
or  grievances  of  the  agriculturists  alone. 
Had  a  motion  been  made  for  an  inquiry 
upon  a  large  scale,  comprehending  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing,  as  well  as 
the  agricultural  interests,  or  had  a  propo- 
sition been  submitted  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  nation,  such  a  proposition 
should  have  had  his  decided  support. 
But  he  could  not  agree  to  the  idea  of  con- 
fining the  solicitude  of  the  House  to  the 
agriculturists,  while  the  state  of  the 
manufacturers  was  notoriously  so  very 
wretched.  The  House  had  that  nisht 
heard  a  petition  presented  by  his  noble 
friend,  the  member  for  Yorkshire,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  the  petitioners 
were  unable  to  earn  more  than  life/,  per 
week ;  and  if  this  statement  were  ttue,  it 
was  indisputable  that  the  condition  of  the 
manufacturers  was  much  more  deplorable 
than  that  of  the  agriculturists  in  any 
quarter  of  the  country.  From  such  a  fact, 
indeed,  it  would  appear  that  the  griev- 
ances of  the  one  were  considerably  more 
ag^avated  than  the  other.  Such,  then, 
being  the  circumstances  of  the  country, 
he  was  an  advocate  for  the  most  enlarged 
and  comprehensive  inquiry,  in  order  to  see 
what  could  be  done  for  the  relief  of  our 
severely  suffering  population.  In  the 
minds  of  some  gentlemen,  perhaps,  in 
consequence  of  Inattention  to  their  pro- 
perty, or  the  rise  of  rents  during  war, 
there  might  be  reasons  for  supposing  that 
the  price  of  corn  must  be  aept  up,  or 
rather  raised,  in  order  to  meet  that  pres- 
sure of  taxation  which  was  the  essential 
cause  of  the  national  calamity. — But  he 
could  see  no  just  reason  for  such  a  course 
of  proceeding,  or  for  any  course  that 
should  benefit  one  class  of  the  commu- 
nity at  the  expense  of  another,  when 
all  were  equally  distressed.  A  great  ad- 
dition was  made  to  the  suffering  of  the 
agriculturists  in  conseouence  of  the  pres- 
sure of  tithes,  which  anected  so  mtich  the 
cultivators  of  bad  land ;  and  this  was  one 
among  the  many  reasons  why  some  com- 
mutation should  take  place,  as  the  par- 
sons derived  an  unfiur  proportion  of  profit 
from  poor  lands,  rendered  productive 
principally  through  artificial  manure,  of 
which  article  he  presumed  that  the  par- 
sons contributed  nothing.  Out  of  respect 
to  the  petitioners  he  must  repeat  his  re- 
gret that  he  felt  himself  compelled,  by  a 
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seme  of  dniji,  to  vot«  against  the  praaoot 
motion. 

Mr.  EUice  aaked  the  boo.  never  whe-> 
iber  he  meant  te  press  bia  motioa  to  a 
diviaioD  ?  He  put  this  fuasttoo  because 
he  uodecstood  that  some  caoapc oaise  was 

Evoposed  to  the  hon.  gentleinaa ;  and  if 
e  d£d  not  mean  to  agree  to  that  propo* 
aitjon  he  (Mr.  E.)  should  feel  it  bis  duly 
to  move  the  previous  queation^  as  it  was 
noir  evidently  the  object  of  those  who 
supported  the  motion  before  the  House 
to  pfoduce  an  aggravation  of  the  evils 
uadei  which  the  country  labouied,^  in 
con8e<|MeBGe  of  tbe  ^tem  of  the  com 
lava. 

Mr.  Sumusr  observed^  that  he  could 
not  see  that  any  good  resuk  would  be 
produced  by  anv  auch  compromise  as  the 
Don*  gentleman  bad  aUuded  Uk 

Mr.  Ettke  then  moved  the  psevioos 
question. 

Mr*  Mtm^M  osaintained^  that  the  oh- 
jeet  of  the  motion  waS|  to  raise  the  present 
protecting  duties  on  eonn  Agreeing 
with  the  hon.  memher  foe  Cof«Dlry»  he 
should  very  cordially  seoond  the  motion 
for  the  previous  (|uestion.  Being  the  re- 
presentative of  a  place  of  large  manuiac- 
turest  he  felt  it  hia  duty  to  state,  that 
however  great  the  distress^  of  the  agricuJr* 
tuu8ts«  the  distress  of  the  manufacturers 
was  much  greater.  He  regretted  that 
the  hon.  romber  had  not  also  moved  for. 
a  cofluaittee  to  take  the  situatieo  of  the 
manufacturers  into  coosideration>  for  he 
would  then  hftre  given  him  his  emire 
aupporti 

Mr.  Brougham  apologised  to  the  House 
for  rising  9t  that  late  b^r»  but  he  eeuld 
aot,  consistently  with  the  detv  which  he 
owed  his  country ^i-consisteniiy  with  the 
vaspect  due  to  the  agricultural  iatereftt» 
and  to  the  numeroas  body  of  persons 
whose  netitions  crowded  from  every  qiiar- 
ier,  and  covered  the  table  of  the  House» 
give  a  silent  vole  on  tbe  pveseni  motioni 
after  heariog  the  veryextrsordinary  motion 
of  the  previous  question  made  t^  the  hmi. 
member  for  Coventry.  He  could  oen* 
ceive  tbe  reaaeas  why  some  geBtle«ien» 
after  gravely  weighiag  tlie  question,  and 
viekliog  to  the  subtleties  of  the  hoo^meBa* 
her  ^t  Portarlington,  OS  to  the  ingenuity 
of  the  boo.  member  for  Tauniooi  should 
determine  to  meet  it  oa  ila  merita«,  and  to 
decide maafuUy  upour  it;  but  of  alt  the 
ways  which  he  codd  poaaihly  imagine  of 
getting  rid  of  the  quessioa^  he  should  least 
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her  for  Coveatvy»  namely,  <<  .That  tUs 
questian  bo  not  now  put.**— This  was  the 
last  way  in  which  the  cries  of  die  petition- 
ess  ought  to  be  meC  He  coafemed  that 
he  agreed  with  the  motion  of  the  boa. 
member  for  Surrey :  hot  if  he  had  dissent- 
ed from  the  suppofters  of  the  present  mo- 
tion* he  would  have  met  them  l^  argu- 
ment, but  cauld  never  bring  biaiself  te 
say,  this  was  a  ouestion  unworthy  the  at- 
tention of  the  House.  Moving  the  pcci- 
viaus  qoealiott  meaoft  not  to  iaifaire  wher 
ther  the  motion  was  or  was  not  a  fit  sub* 
jeet  of  inquiry,  but  it  aieant  to  get  rid  of 
the  question  m  the  best  and  speediest  way. 
If  he  had  no^  heard  one  wocaof  arg.usneot 
to-oig^ttthe  nuaiesous  petitiooa  on  tbe 
table,  and  the  ety  of  gener^  distresi^ 
which  was  abroad,  would  be  aufficient  to 
make  bim  pronoance^  that  this  was  a  que*- 
tion  worthy  the  most  aerious  attention  of 
tho  House.  Indeed^  it  wouU.  be  next  te 
indecent^  te  give  a  deaf  eaa  to  the  pett- 
tiona»  The  numbers,  the  yravily,  die  ia- 
terest^  and  the  impertaoea  ef  the  bedy»  ia 
&ct„  of  the  whole  agricukural  interest 
who  had  signed  those  petitiaas,  were  sul«- 
fieient  to  expect  iba  respeetful  attention 
of  the  HoutOk  If  he  had  any  douhta  oa 
the  subject  (and  he  had  soaae  little,  but 
they  were  overborne  by  the  coosidenUioB 
which  he  had  ymt  meatiened),  they  arose 
from  his  opimoni  that  this  motion  was  too 
general  iu  its  n&tuee»  and  held  out  hopes 
to  tha  eouatry  which  it  was  possible  the 
inquiries  of  a  eommittea  might  not  reelixe. 
Thai  doubt>  however,  was  not  strong 
enough  lo  outweigh  hie  favourable  consi- 
derauoa  of  tbe  motion.  He  had  the 
choMeef  fefwo  evils**either  a  committee 
with  this  objection^  or  no  committee  at 
att<«*end  he  chese  the  formei*.  He  could 
wish  the  motion  no«e  definite,  but  as  it 
was  the  oaly  one  before  the  Heuat,  and 
its  professed  object  was  sioiply  te  iaqoire 
.^to  probe  tbe  distresses,/  and  set  i^  any 
thing  <;ouid  be  done  ta  remedy  then!,  he 
oouM  have  na  alternative  but  to  vote  for 
it,  or  to  ahat  the  doorsagainst thewcft|ers 
of  tho  agiiettltursl  interest*  He  had 
stated  the  grounds,  upon  which*  notwitli* 
standing  tha  evil  to  be  eppsehended,  hs 
thought  the  House  ought  to  entertaki  tbs 
motioov  Having  done  that^  be  felt  it  s 
duty  which  he  owed  to  the  petttioac^  aai 
le  the  distressed  state  of  tli^  country  at 
\»%^^  to  OQtioe  seme  doetrinea  which  had 
been  advanced  toi-ni^ht,  and  mads  ^ 
gisound  of  objectionc  te>  tbe  motion ;  kst  if 
ihesQ  doctrines  were  of  aojr  avaiV  ^' 
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wMid  eonrocA  the  HeiM  «o  v^raee  fti 
AepSy  fepetti  vlie  Corn  bfll»  Hfid  substitote 
a  new  systetn  of  poltticul  oeonomj.  His 
Imci  fHend,  the  memter  for  PortariingtoD» 
kad  argovd  as  if  tie  fiad  dropped  fren  an- 
ther plaaet ;  as  if  tfiiB  wer«  a  l«id  of  the 
anoM  oeifect  libettjr  of  trade— as  if  there 
weffDno  taKOP'  -no  draarbadc-^-oo  boon- 
dee — no  teardtere— on  any  other  branch 
•f  trade  bat  agrtctttoare ;  as  if,  m  thii 
Ihopran  world,  of  Ms  ben.  friei»d*s  crea- 
•iioii  the  irst  neflsure  of  reslrictioD  ever 
tbaugbt  on  was  tibat  od  1^  inipoclatioBof 
com ;  as  If  ail  obMses  of  the  conmittnity 
waretfKke— as  if  lA  umdeswere  on  an  equal 
JboAsg;  and  lliat^  in  this  new  state,  we 
were  called  opM  to  decide  the  siMtracft 
question,  wtieliber  or  not  ibere  should  be 
a  prdtedting  prieeforeom  t  Bntsrewere 
wst  In  tbis  condition*— we  were  In  a  state 
aC  society  in  iMch  we  bad  inantifactaTes 
of  almost  every  description,  protected  in 
ewiNpy  way,  c»cn  lo  critnbisfl  enactments, 
to  pRwent  the  raw  naterial  from  going 
0«taf  the  coantry,  Sn  order  thereby  to 
assist  tbe  natfre  manufisctarer*  He  a1* 
bided,  0B  one  inetanee,  to  the  prohibiiion 
of  the  expoitiitfon  of  wod.  He  nerer 
beard,  from  those  who  spoke  so  freely 
against  Uie  pftHeetfon  afforded  to  tlie  ngri- 
^tutist)  tmsligbitest  nurarar  ag^nstthe 
TestriotiTo  duties  on  formgn  wra.  He 
might  mention  another  histance — tbe  silk 
tsade :  be  contended  that  silks  mi^t  be 
worn  at  half  or  a  third  less  than  thenr  pre- 
sent prioe,  if  protecting  and  proliAiitoiy 
kws  bad  toot  been  enacted  in  atd  of  our 
manufacturers  in  that  material;  but  that 
was  a  sidiject  wbidi  llie  bon«  members  to 
wbom  be  afluded,  took  oare  not  to  touch 
upon/  Now,  be  would  aA,  who  was  it 
^at  said  tbe  -poor's  rates  ?  Wbs  H  prin-' 
ctpnlry  tbe  uiaiiu ffactuivr,  or  tne  owner 
am  nocopCer  of  land  f  ^e  could  easily 
imagioe  mm,  be  saw,  and  fai  fact,  nothing 
was  uiore  tsommen  tfian  to  see  n  manuibc- 
tursr  onset  a  fine  tall  btiildiag,  a  matter  of 
creitt  ornament  to  the  neigbbourbood,  no 
dOQ^,  but  eeftainly  of  great  use  to  him. 
This  buitfng  was  erected  on  a  conipara- 
tivriy  small  portion  of  land ;  and  withm  its 
four  wafls  were  earrfed  on  the  manufbc- 
ture  of  two  very  important  arttclcB,  cotton 
and  paupers !  And  thou^  this  mamiibc- 
tory  produced  to  its  proprietor,  an  income 
ftvqiMtly  of  not  less  than  SO,€0QI.  n*year, 
yet  lie  only  paid  poor^s  tutes  as  for  a  pro- 
perty of  5001.,  wbile  his  poor  neighbour, 
the  Ibrnier,  who  rented  land  to  that 
amount,  paid  tbe  same  proportion,  though 
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his  bieome  was  not  die  fourth  part  of  bis 
rent.  Besides  this,  there  were  thebridgu« 
rates,  the  cauaty-rates,  tbe  militis-rates, 
and  all  tbe  other  blessmgs  which  were 
heaped  on  this  favoured  dass,  the  agricul* 
turists.  They,  of  course,  were  not  to 
murmur  at  Ml  those  imposts  nor  were  they 
to  raise  their  voices  for  the  same  privilegeB 
which  tbe  olber  classes  enjoyed.  But  nie 
monaent  a  word  was  said  of  amy  restriction 
ailecting  themanofacturers,thenibeHouse 
heard  munnan  and  complaints  from  sH 
parties.  There  then  was,  as  srr  Kc^ert 
Walpole  had  expnessed  it,  «*  great  cry  and 
fittle  wool"  That  statesman  bad  com* 
pared  the  agriculturists  to  a  flook  of  sheep, 
aad  said  tbat,  Hke  ^beep,  they  were  i/hom 
witbout  repining;  but  the  complaints 
of  the  commeitsial  and  trading  chisset 
when  any  thing  aiected  them,  he  had 
compared  to  tbe  noise  of  another  animal^ 
which,  out  of  regard  to  that  respectable 
body,  be  (Mr.  Brougham)  would  not 
name.  It  was  most  hnpolitic  and  unjast 
to  support  any  one  dass  of  die  commu-* 
nity  to  tbe  neslect  of  the  other.  One 
principle  had  been  objected  against  the 
motion,  to  which,  in  tbe  abstract,  be  might 
subscribe.  It  was  stated  to  be  an  erro- 
neous policy  to  purchase  dear  com  at 
home,  whilst  it  could  be  bought  ata  mudi 
cheaper  rale  sibroad ;  and  it  was  added» 
that  the  effect  of  this  would  be,  to  force 
men  to  cultivate  bad  land  at  a  great  ex* 
pense.  Though  he  mi^t,  as  he  said» 
agree  with  this  principle  m  the  abstract 
yet  be  bad  a  right  to  comnlatn  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  tornea  into  a  meaning, 
which,  as  applred  to  Chesubject  before  the 
House,  it  couM  not  properly  bear ;  for  tbe 
qaestion  here  was,  not  wbetnerat  such  an 
expense,  you  ousfat  to  l>ring  ooor  hnd 
into  cultivation,  but  it  should  be  consi- 
dered disft  we  bad  already  encounged  ibe 
cultivation  of  such  land.  The  circom- 
ftuttces  in  which  the  country  ba4  been 
l^aced  were  such,  that  enreo  poor  land  was 
•agerly  sought  and  dilrgently  cultivated. 
It  was  hedged  and  ditched,  and  improved 
so  as  to  become  the  depository  of  a  large 
portion  of  British  capitfls.  It  would  foe  we 
to  say,  that  this  was  done  tn  other  times, 
end  under  other  drqumstances ;  fbr,  if  we 
were  to  go  back  at  all,  we  might  with  as 
itmdh  reason  extend  our  retrospect  to  the 
Heptarchy.  The  fact  was,  that  capital  had 
been  so  employed— that  this  land  was  now 
tmder  cultivation— that  it  contained  ihe 
cspital*  he  mi^t  ahnost  sav  the  liFe,  ^ 
tbe  cuhivalor8«»-Bnd  it  would  be  as  rea- 
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sonabley  uoder  such  circumttancefty  to  re« 
fer  back  to  the  period  he  had  mentionedt 
or  to  Ray  that  they  should  go  for  their 

Sain  to  Poland,  where  the  serf  cultirated 
e  toil  for  hit  lord— because  at  Poland  it 
could  be  got  cheaper  than  they  could  novr 
produce  it.  He  was  not  wandering  into 
any  theory  on  this  subject— he  spoke 
practically.  He  would  mention  one  fact 
whidi  hadjfallen  within  his  own  knowledge* 
Some  time  ago  there  were  two  or  three 
cargoes  of  corn  in  the  port  of  London, 
which,  but  for  the  corn-laws,  could  have 
been  purchased  at  37<*  per  auarter  (com 
of  that  description  could  oe  purchased 
currentlv  at  40f.  this  he  knew  of  his  own 
knowledge  would  have  been  sold  at  37i.) : 
now,  on  the  principle  on  which  the  present 
motion  was  opposed,  this  com  ought  to 
have  been  purchased,  because  it  was 
cheaper  than  any  which  we  could  grow : 
but  then,  if  that  principle  were  extended, 
what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  The 
inevitable  consequence  would  be,  that  in 
the  next  season,  7  or  8,000,000  of  acres 
would  be  thrown  out  of  cidtivation,  and 
those  dependent  on  them  out  of  employ- 
ment ; — the  tenants  would  be  expatriated, 
and  the  landlords  would  be  brought  to  the 
workhouse.  Was  there  any  man  bold  enough 
to  look  such  a  difficulty  as  that  in  the 
face  ?  But  then  it  would  be  said,  <*  this 
might  be  very  good  logic  for  the  farmer, 
but  it  would  not  be  so  for  the  consumer.'' 
Let  that  objection  be  examined,  and,  afler 
all,  what  did  it  amount  to  i  That  we  in- 
flicted a  certain  calamity  on  the  cultiva- 
tor and  landlord,  in  order  that  the  con- 
sumer might  eat  his  quartern  loaf  a  half- 
penny cheaper.  He  would  confine  him- 
self to  that  point;  and  he  maintained  it  to 
be  as  sound  a  principle  as  any  principle  in 
political  economy,  that  the  destruction  of 
one  portion  of  the  community  could  not 
be  considered  a  benefit  because  another 
portion  gained  by  it.  This  was  a  propo- 
sition which  no  philosopher,  or  political 
economist,  had  ever  attempted  to  deny  or 
to  dispute.  He  would  suppose  a  case  of 
a  community,  consisting  ox  a  thousand  in- 
dividuals; and  that  he  invented  a  law  by 
which  five  hundred  of  those  individuals 
might  be  destroyed,  which  destruction 
would  render  the  remaining  500,  twice  as 
rich  as  they  were  before ;  would  any  man 
attempt  to  say,  that,  in  such  a  case,  be- 
cause no  part  of  the  wealth  lefl  the  com- 
munity, tnat  it  had  therefore  sustained  no 
injury  ?  But,  according  to  the  theory  of 
those  who  opposed  this  motiont  such  a  law 
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would  be  moat  salutary  for  the  five  hoa* 
dred  who  survived.    He  (  Mr.  Brougham ) 
should,,  however,  run  counter   to  every 
principle  of  political  economy  and  public 
justice,  if  he  did  not  contend  that  such  a 
proceeding  would  be  most  unjust  to  the 
individuals  destroyed,  and  most  injimoua 
to  the  remainder  as  a  community.    As  to 
the  argument  founded  on  thecircumataoce 
that  there  was  bad  ground  in  culUvation, 
even  if  the  Com  bill  were  repeded,  much 
bad  ground  would  still  be  cultivatfHi*  and 
much  good  ground  left  uocultimted ;  be^ 
cause  local  circumstances,  such  as  aa* 
vigable  rivers,  canals,  Arc.  bad  great  in- 
fluence over  persons  in  the  disposal  of 
their  capital.    If  these  theorists,  after  the 
repeal  of  the  bill,  would  go  about  the  coan- 
try,  they  would  soon  see  that  their  theo- 
ries were  not  verified.      They  would,  of 
course,  ask  the  persons  who  lemained  in 
the  occupation  of  indi&rent  land,  their 
reasons  for  doing  so»  and  would  probdily 
be  surprised  if  an  old  man  ahouul  sayr— 
**  though  I  am  acting  against  yoqr  theory, 
yet  vou  must  allow  me  to  reauun  bne/' 
Nothing  short  of  removal  by  the  parish 
officers  could  realise  these  Utopian  doc- 
trines.    The  House  was  often  told,  that 
in  meddling  with  commercial  questions, 
they  were  handling  edged  tools,  and  that 
the  capital  would  leave  the  country.    He 
would  wish  some  law  .  was  devised  for 
equalising  the  burthens  of  the  coonnonity, 
and  throwing  part  of  those   which  now 
pressed  heavily  on  agriculture,  upon  the 
other  interests.      Such  a  measure  would 
not,  he  was  certain  be  followed  by  aft  emi- 
gration of  capital.    If  he  bad  a  r^i  per- 
ception of  things,  the  House  would  be 
obliged  before  many  years  to  meet  this 
question,  and  to  face  it  boldl^r.      Could 
any  man  believe,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  the  statute  of  Elisabeth,  when 
land,  then  the  only  kind  of  property,  was 
made  liable  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  if  the 
manufacturing  capitalists  and  tuadlioldere 
had  possessed  any  thing  like  thetf  present 
property,  they  would  not  have  beet  com- 
pelled to  furnish  a  part  of  that  reU^? 
He  was  persuaded  that  the  landed  inter- 
ests coula  not  be  injured,  without  an  in- 
jury being  sustained  by  the  oommercial 
and  manufiicturing  classes.     Who  were 
the  consumers  of  the  manufactures  ?    The 
agriculturists.    What  was  the  great  cause 
of  the  distress  of  1816  ?    The  cause  was, 
that  in  the  year  before,  the  commevcU  >a* 
terests  bad  suffered  in  consequence  of  tbe 
extreme  hardships  to  whioh  the  i^ricolttt- 
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rttts  Were  subjected.  He  woaM'recom- 
Hiend  to  the  House  at  least  to  take  the 
<|ue8tion  respecting  the  modb  of  striking 
the  average,  into  its  ffonftideration.  What 
i/ras  the  average  ^  Was  it  known  or  de- 
'termined  ?  It  was  said  to  be  SOs, ;  but 
was  it  such?    It  was  said  to  be  less.   The 

Siestioh  ftspecting  the  nkdde  of  striking 
e  average  was  therefore  fitted  for  donsi- 
deration ;  it  was  necessary  that  it  should 
be  exaifiined,  that  the  uncertainty,  and 
the  frr^ulaiity  attendant  on  uncertainty, 
Hdgfat  not  be  longer  permitted.  He'hoped 
tiut  sooie  Rtember  would  move  ah  araend- 
ment  to  that  efibct,  but  if  no  siich  amend- 
ibentwas  moved^  he  should  fed  it  his  duty 
to  vote  for  the  motion  as  proposed  origin- 
ally. UpoA  dl  these  gf ounds,  he  intreated' 
the  Hoaie  to  take  the  subject  into  its  se- 
muB  conskferattoo*' 

Mr.  Cf^ppi  ssJd,  he  held' in  hts  hand  an 
amendoMut,  whidi  was  to  the  elfect,  that 
a  aelecl  committee  be  appointed  for  the 
iiurpose  of  ascertaikiing  the  mode  best 
fitted  for  ascertaining  the  average  prioe 
of  com;    He  should  think  it  hts  duly  to 

£ut  this,  unless  thehon.  member  withdrevf 
is  motion  for  the  previous  questiob. 
Mr.  EKee  said,  the  reason  why  he  moved 
the  previous  ^utefioh  was,  that  a  member 
who  had  followed  the  hoa.  mover,  had,  as 
he  thought,' laid  before  the  House  a  mo* 
tion  set  eoosistent  with  the  views  of  the 
KoD.  member  for  Surrey.  He  therefore 
proposed  the  previous  question;  but  he 
was  far  from  wishing  that  the  praj'ers  of 
A  aufoing  people  should  not  be  attended 
to.  He  woula  therefore,  with  the  per- 
fusion of  the  House,  wiilicb-aw  the  mo- 
tion for  Ae  prevmus  question. 

^  On  the  motion  for  withdrawing  the  pre- 
inous  quesUon  being  read  from  the  diair, 
General  Gascoyne  said,  thatr  there  was 
scarodv  a  member  present  who  was  not 
aware,  before. he  entered  the  House  that 
evening,  that  he  intended  to  ntofe  the 
previous  question.     So  strongly  was  he 
Apposed  to  th^  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee for  the  purposes  intended  bV  the 
l|on.  mover,  diat  if  such  committee  should 
be  api^intod,  and  any  measure  be  carried 
upon  Its  recomroendationy  he  should  feel 
htinself  bound  to  make  an  attempt  fo  re- 
peal that  measure,  dr  at  least  to  bring  tlie 
subject  again' under  the  consideration  of 
the  House.    After  this  ^planation,  the 
House  would  not  be  surprised  at  his  ob- 
jecrting  to  the  motion  for  the  previous 
iqueation  being  withdrawn. 

Mr.    Cermt  was  not  Mnguine  in  his 
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expectations  from  .the  operations  of  the 
committee,  but  he  thought  that  such 
petitions  from  subh' numerous  and  highly- 
meriCbrious  people,  ought  not  to  be  disre- 
garded altogether. 

Lord  Castlereagh  fose,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entering  into  any  further  discus-, 
sion,  but  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  question  which  now  stood  before 
them<  The  member  for  Surrey  had  pro- 
posed to  refer  all  the  petitions  to  the  con- 
sidei'ation  of  a  Select  committee,  with  el 
vieM^  of  entering  into  the  whole*  subject^ 
and  effecting"  a  complete  alteration  or 
the  scale  of  protection  settled  in  ISIS'. 
Agreeing  as  he  did  with  his  right  hoii. 
friend  the  president  of  the  boalrd  of  trade, 
and  with  his  right  hon.  friend  on  his  left/ 
it  was  imisatcrial,  in  his  view,  whether 
thb  proposition  of  the  member  for  Surrey 
were  got  rid  of  by  a  direct  negative,  or 
by  the  previous  question.  Either  of  these 
courses  would  equally  effect  his  object'  of 
not  going  into  a  general  view  of  the  agri- 
cultural state  of  the  country.  At  theF 
same  time  he  did  not  ii^ish  to  preclude 
any  other  hOn.  member  from  adopting  th^ 
suggestion  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  the» 
president  of  the  board  of  trade :  he  was 
ready  to  give  his  support  to  a  motion  foif 
a  committee,  not  to  enter  into  s^o  large  sf 
field  of  inquiry  as  would  tend  to  alter  thtf 
scale  of  protection  adopted  in  1'815,  but 
to  inqwre  whether,  by  fraud' or  evasion  in 
tlie  mode  of  striking  the  averages,  ther 
orotisions  of  the  Com  bill  bad  been  de^ 
reated;  The  suggestion  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  would  open  the  v^holer 
question  of  the  scale  of  protection,  and 
if  the  averages  were  taken  upon  a  survey 
of  the  ^hole  surface  of  the  United  kingw 
doni,  an  alteration  of  6lr.  or  7s.  would  be 
produced'  upon  this  scale  of  protection 
established  by  the  provisions  of  Hie  Conr 
biU'in  1815. 

Mr.  Alderman  Het/gate  thought  that 
the  Com  laws  required  to  be  reconsider- 
ed; agriculture  having  been  much  affected 
by  the' bullion  question.  He  would,  how- 
ever, oppose  atiy  rise  in  the  average  price 
of  corn,  or  any  tax  on  capital  in  trade, 
which  was  equally  depresseo  witlragricul- 
ture,  and  ki  his  opinion  from  the  same 
causer. 

Sir  r.  Acland  supported  the  motion  iti 
its  broadGtet  manner.  He  considdied  the 
question  to  be  a  doiible  one,  and  thought 
that  the  House  ought  to  unite  in  taking 
the  question  rehiCive  to  the  distress  into 
consuleratidp,  although  th^  «ueslloa  r9« 
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Uting  to  the  raiting  of  the  pracei  might 
not  be  coosidered.  From  the  obierva- 
tioof  of  the  president  of  the  board  of 
trade»  who  aomitted  that  latt  year  the 
question  waa  not  propoaed,  but  postponed, 
he  drevr  an  inferencoi  that  there  was  last 
year  a  doubt  eDtertaine4  by  his  majesty's 
ministers,  whether  they  should  not  take 
the  matter  into  consideration.  Tliey  had 
given  the  petitioners  encouragement;  and 
would  they  now  dash  all  their  hopes  to 
the  ground  ?  Would  the  distress  be  re- 
moved by  not  attending  to  the  petitions  ? 
AVould  not  the  discontent  of  the  people 
be  doubled  by  such  treatment  ?  So  he 
thought,  and  he  hoped  the  House  would 
agree  with  him,  and  vote  for  the  appoint 
ment  of  the  committee* 

Mr,  F.  Fiingtraidi  as  a  member  from 
kelaod,  wished  to  sav  a  few  words  in  fa- 
vour of  the  agricuftural  interesta  of  a 
country  which  appeared  to  be  neglected. 
He  thought  that  the  distresses  of  the 
people  merited  the  serioua  attention  of 
the  House^ 

Mr.  Sumner  replied.  After  which,  the 
previous  question  being  put,  <*  That  that 
question  be  now  put,"  the  House  divided : 
Ayes,  150;  Noes,  101.  The  main  ques- 
tion waa  then  put  and  agreed  to.  On  the 
motion,  <<  tliat  Mr.  Holme  Sumner  be  a 
member  of  the  said  committee. 

Lord  MiHon  lamented  the  decision  the 
House  had  come  to,  and  entreated  them 
to  defer  the  nomination  of  the  committee 
on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 

Mr.  £arhe  expressed  his  apprehen- 
sion that  the  decision  of  the  House  that 
night  would  tend  to  show  the  people  the 
perilous  state  they  were  in,  and  produce 
the  greatest  dissatislaetion.  The  House 
having  come  to  this  unexpected,  and,  in 
his  mind,  lamentable  decision,  he  thought 
a  fitter  time  than  the  preeent  thoM  be 
appointed  for  choosing  the  members  of -a 
eommittee  upon  which  so  much  would 
depend.  He  therefore  proposed  that  the 
further  consideration  of  the  subject  should 
be  adjourned  til]  tp^morrow.  He  trusted 
the  decision  of  that  night  would  convince 
those  whose  opinions  agreed  with  his  owa 
of  the  necessity  of  watching  this  proceed- 
ing  strictly;  and,  for  his  own  part,  he 
pledged  himself  to  oppo£(e  it  in  every 
staae. 

Sir  jR.  WUsen  seconded  the  motion  of 
adjournment;  and*  feeling  anxious  for 
the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and  know- 
ing the  effect  which  this  decision  of  the 
House  would  produce^  ho  implored  them 
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to  adopt  the  motion,  and  suspend  all  far- 
ther proceedings  for  that  night.  Millions 
of  men  would  nave  petitioned  the  House 
against  this  proceeding,  if  they  had  anti- 
cipated such  a  decision  ai  that  which  had 
taken  place. 

Lord  CasUereagh  said,  he  had  intended 
himself  to  make  the  motion  which  the 
hon.  gentlonan  had  just  made.  He  de- 
plored and  lamented  from  the  bottom  of 
his  heart  the  decision  of  the  House*  Sa 
little  had  he  anticipated  such  a  result, 
that,  beine  oiked  by  several  persons  whe* 
ther  he  uought  there  was  such  a  difier- 
enee  of  opinion  as  would  make  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  remain  io  the  House  till 
the  division,  he  had  teld  them  tfwt  no- 
thing was  so  unlikely,  from  the  temper 
whidi  the  House  had  evinced  during  the 
debate,  as  an  effective  support  of  the  mo- 
tion. If  he  had  thought  that  it  would 
have  had  so  many  aupperterst  there: 
wonld  hate  been  a  verv  difcrsnt  attend-^ 
ance  of  members,  and  a  very  diierent 
result. 

Mr.  Bfongham  lamented  the  necessity 
of  difiering  from  his  grilant  firiend  on  any 
subject,  Irat  more  especially  on  a  sobjj^ct 
w  delicate  as  the  present.  He  did  not 
say  it  was  so  in  itself,  but  the  hoft.  gen- 
tlemen made  it  delicate  bv  the  manner  io 
which  they  treated  it.  He  wo^  ask  if 
any  thing  bad  fallen  from  the  hon.'  mever, 
or  from  any  of  those  vrfio  bad  aopported 
his  motion^  that  could  warrant  toe  belief 
that  they  wished  to  introduce  n  new 
system  of  com  laws  ?  for  it  had  been  held 
out  to  CTery  man  in  England,  Scotland^ 
and  Irdandy  that  the  object  of  thia  con* 
mitteewas,  to  raise  the  price  of  bresid. 
He  himself  Imd  said  over  and  over  again, 
tin  he  had  nauseated  the  House  with  the 
repetition  of  the  argument^  thai  he  was, 
in  the  first  instance,  for  granting  m^  ftr* 
ther  assistance  to  the  agrictdtonsts  than 
they  had  been  formerly  aeknowledlged  hj 
the  legislature  to  be  entitled  taw 

Mr.  Sumner  said,  that  the  decisien  of 
the  House  had  taken  him  as  much  by 
surprise  as  it  seeaaed  to  have  taken  others  ; 
for,  however  oonvinced  be  was  of  the 
propriety  of  the  measure  he  propoaed, 
be  had  not  thought  that  any  proposal  he 
eould  make  to  the  House  w«iud  have 
been  so  favomrably  reerived.  As  to  the 
nomination  of  the  committee,  he  had  be^ 
fore  the  division  commonisated  with  the 
noUe  lord»  and  they  had  showed 
other  their  committees,  in  which 
was  only  a  difitfenoe  of  thrc«  Bamear- 
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Lord  Caiiiereaffh  fuidt  that  when  Che 
hoQ.  geDtleman  snowed  bim  his  list,  he 
compared  H  with  the  list  which  his  right 
faoD.  friend  had  prepared,  with  the  view 
4£  adopting  the  measare  for  a  limited  in* 
quirvy  thinking  that  onlj  such  an  inquiry 
would  be  granted,  he  had  paid  little  at- 
tention to  the  list. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Baring,  <<  That  this 
debate  be  adjourned  till  this  day,"  was 
then  agreed  to:  and  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  BiorDiog  the  House  adjoumedl 
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Pbisonbrs  for  Contempt  of 
C017RT.3  L^M'd  AUkorp  presented  a 
petition  ftom  i^eferal  persons  who  were 
confined  in  the  prison  of  the  Fleet  for 
contempt  of  the  court  of  chancery.  One 
of  these  penons  was  a  woman  81  years 
old,  who  had  been  confined  for  contempt 
51  years.  Another  person  was  6-I*  years 
eld,  and  had  been  confined  19  years ;  an- 
other was  60,  and  had  been  confined  eight 
years.  There  was  another  person  who 
would  have  signed  the  petition,  but  he 
was  in  a  dying  condition,  partly,  it  was 
supposed,  on  account  of  his  confinement. 
lAe  presented  this  petition  the  more  wil- 
linglyy  in  order  to  show  the  necessity  of 
extending  the  provisions  of  the  Insolvent 
Debtors  act  to  persons  confined  under 
contempt. 

The  petition  was  brought  up  and  read. 
The  petitioners  prayed  for  relief,  bv  being 
put  on  the  same  footini;  as  other  debtors. 

Mr.  Bennet  bore  testimony  to  the  severe 
suffernig  of  many  persons  confined  for 
contempt  of  the  court  of  Chancery.  He 
had  known  iMances  in  which  the  parties 
bad,  after  long  imprisonment,  endeavour- 
ed to  purge  themsehres  firom  contempt, 
but  had  no  means  of  doing  so,  the  parties 
being  all  dead,  and  tlie  cause  quite  for- 
gotten. '  The  best  mode  of  preventing 
this  unjust  suffering,  would  be  that  the 
Doble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  court,  should 
bring  all  the  cases  under  his  review  once 
or  twice  every  year. 

Mr.  Lockhari  observed,  that  there  would 
be  an  anomaly  in  bringing  the  persons 
cofttnitted  for  a  contempt  of  a  superior 
court  under  the  review  of  an  inferior 
judge ;  and  this  would  be  the  case,  if  the 
persons  thus  confined  were  put  in  the 
ailuation  of  msolvent  debtors.  Some  of 
the  prisoners,  too,  were  committed,  not 
for  non-payment  of  mdney^  but  for  re- 


I  fusing  to  do  certain  acts— to  answer  bills, 
for  instance — by  which  other  parties  were 
injured. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Exchequer  Bills.]  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  saidt  that  it  was  usual, 
when  any  bargain  had  been  concluded 
between  the  Treasury  and  the  monied  in- 
terest, that  he  should  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  stating  tlie  terms  of  it  to 
the  House.  He  therefore  wished  it  to  be 
sufiered  that  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means  should  have  precedence,  that  he 
mi^ht  now  state  the  terms  of  a  bargain 
which  he  had  concluded. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into 
a  committee  of  ways  and  means, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ssfd, 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  explain  the 
reason  why  he  had  thus  suddenly,  without 
previous  notice,  risen  to  state  tlie  terms 
of  the  bargain  which  he  had  concluded 
On  the  part  of  the  public.    He  had  al- 
lowed three  days  for  the  operation   of 
funding  exchequer  bills  under  the  terms 
of  his  offer;  and  he  thought  he  should 
have  been  enabled,  before  the  conclusion 
of  it,  to  give  notice  that  he  should  state 
the  terms  of  his  bargain  on  Friday.    But 
the  whole  business  for  which  he  had  al- 
lowed three  days  had  been  transacted  in 
half  an  hour ;  and  as  it  was  the  Invariable 
practice  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  stating  the  terms  of  such  bargains,  he 
had  preferred  doing  so  without  notice, 
to  the  delay  which  a  notice  would  have 
occasioned.     He  did  so  with  the  more 
satisfaction,  because  he  could  recommend 
the  bargain  as  one  evidently  advantageous 
to  the  public.     It  differed   in  one  cir- 
cumstance,  indeed,    from    any   similar 
bargain  which  the  public  had  ever  con- 
cluded, viz.  in  this^that  the  stock  to  be 
created  was  less  than  the  actual  sum  of 
capital  debt  to  be  extinguished.    He  had 
a  few  days  ago  issued  a  notice,  that  a 
subscription  would  be  opened  for  funding 
seven  milh'ons  of  exchequer  bills.     On 
the  1st  of  January  the  outstanding  Exche- 
quer bills  had  amounted  to  35  or  36  mil- 
lions, and  four  millions  of  Irish  Treasury 
bills,  making  89  millions  of  unfunded 
debt,  which  was  ten  millions  less  than  the 
unfunded  debt  ,at  the  same  period  last 
year.     Qf  those  39  millions,  about  14* 
millions  in  Exchequer  bills  were  in  the 
liands  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  a,ll 
the  Irish  Treasury  bills  mrere  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Bank  of 
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Ireland.    Three  milliont  had  been  plac^ 
in  the  £xche<)uer,  as  security  for  pay* 
ment  of  a  suiii  borrowed  from  the  conso^ 
lidated  fund^  and  two  millions  were  i^so 
disposed  of  fin  what  way  we  could  not 
underst^d,  rirom  the  .bw  tone  in  which 
the  rijght  hon.  gentleman  spoke) ;  so  that 
16  millions  remained  witb  the  public  pre- 
Tiously  to  the  transactions  or  this  day. 
The  want  of  .demand  fotr  this  species  of 
security  maide  i^  evident  that  it  would  be 
either  ^i^essary  to  pay  off  some  part  of 
them  which  were  more  expensive  to  the 
country  than  funding,  or  to  resoi^^  to  th^ 
system, which  had  been  followed.    It  had 
been  thought  the  best  way  of  supporting 
the  credit  of  the  unfunded  debt,  to  call 
in  seven  milliqus  of  it,  and  convert  it 
into  stock.    On  a  future  day  he  should 
enter  at  large  into  the  financial  system  of 
i^e  country,  but  he  should  now  state  ge- 
nerally, with  respect   to  this  unfunded 
debt,  thiu  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  it 
fr^m  between   3^  and    39  to  28  mil- 
lions,  in  tlie  course  o^  the  year.     Of 
tlie  10  millions  thus  reduced,  5  millions 
would  be  repaid  to  the  Bank,  find  the 
other  5  millions  would  be  reduced  from 
the  amount  in  the  hands  of  the  publi^. 
In  the  fiiinding  of  the  7  millions  which  he 
had  accomplished*  the  terms  were  these : 
For  every  100/.  Exchequer  bills,  99/.  ca- 
pital stock  of  the  51*  per  cents  were  offer- 
ed ;  the  funding  taking  place  in  that  stock, 
because  it  was  desirable  to  make  as  small 
an  addition  as  possible  to  the  nominal 
debt.    The  price  i^t  which  the  $  per  cents 
had  been  in  the  course  of  last  week,  varied 
from  104  j  to  104| ;  from  tb^t  was  to  be 
deducted  2^  for  the  July  dividend,  which 
the  subscribers  would  not  receive,  and 
the  price  was  equal  to  102  per  cent.    To 
that  was  to  be  added  an  advantage  on  the 
discount  of  Exchequer  bills,  amounting 
perhaps  to  19  shillings,  making  an  obvi- 
ous premium  of  about  2  per  cent.    Whe- 
ther it  was  from  the  temptation  of  this 
premiuin,  or  the  prospect  of  the  advance 
of  stocks,  the  competition  was  so  great, 
that  in  half  an  hour  that  sum  had  been 
subscribed,  to  conipiete  which'  three  days 
had  been  allowed.    The  resolution  which 
he  had  to  offer  the  committee,  was  to 
sanction  the  bargain  thus  concluded. 

A  resolution  to  that  effect  having*  been 
put, 

Mr.  GrenfiUmdf  that  therighthoiu^en* 
tleman  appeared  to  feel  much  satisfaction 
at  the  subscription  having  been  concluded 
in  a  few  hours  instead  of  three  days.    Tiie 
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fact  was,  however,  that  the  7f 00d^000{.  ba4 
been  subscribed  by  eight  persons;  at  least, 
more  than  ten  persons  had  no  opportunity 
of  subscribing.  The  business  had  been 
conducted,  he  understood,  in  the  most 
disgraceful  manner.  Many  had  rushed  in 
4t  ,tne  risk  of  their  lives.  He  bftd  heavd 
that  some  talked  of  an  actiop  agaioal  ^ 
right  ho0»  ^rentleman  for  the  risk  and  peril 
to  which  Uiey  had  been  exposed  £A 
ifiugb]*  ^uthis  object  in  rising  wis  ^ 
ask  one  question  of  the  right,  hon.  gen- 
tleman. Although  7,000^000/L  of  Exche- 
quer-bills were  now  funded,  was  it  not  th^ 
intention  of  the  right  hon.  gentienofaa  ta 
re-issue  Exchequerrbills  to  the  same 
amount,  and  thus  to  leave  the  amount  of 
the  unfunded  4ebt  the  same  as  it  was 
now  ?  There  was  a  hUl  now  before  the 
House  to  espable  the  right  hon*  gentlemaa 
to  apply  7,000,000/.  the  verv  same 
amount  that  was  now  tp  be  fundea,  to  the 
service  o^  the  year.  It  was  obvious  tQ 
the  House  that,  if  the  7,000^0001.  wer^ 
re-ii«ued,  tbe  lo^n  of  5.000,000/.  would 
in  fact  be  a  loan  of  12,000,000/. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said^ 
thfit  with  respect  to  the  fi^st  point  t^ 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  bad  8poken» 
there  would  have  been  much  complaint  if. 
previous  notice  had  not  been  given  for 
some  time.'  The  light  hon  gentlenuu^ 
then  spoke  of  a  ^different  u^oAe  of  ma- 
naging the  biislpe^s,  which  .W9uld  ensure 
perfect  quiet  and  prevent  any  crush,  by 
omitting  a  long  previous  notice,  and 
thereby  preventing  a  fair  jpompetition  j^ 
but  that  plan  would  not  have  answered* 
He  hopea,  however,  nothing  of  t^  kind 
alluded  to  would  again  opcur.  It  wa« 
certainly  desirable  to  obviate  ^y  crush 
or  personal  inconvenience.  With  respect 
to  the  second  point,  and  the  most  import^ 
ant,  he  conceived  that  the  hon.  raitleraaa 
had  not  understood  him.  He^usd  dtf- 
tinctly  stated  that  the  unfunded  debt  oa 
the  5th  of  January  last  was' 89,000,000/. 
and  that  this  sum  would  be  reduced  to 
28,000,000/.  or  28,500,000/.  by  deducting 
about  10,500,000/.  in  the  present  year,  as 
he  had  already  explained. 

Mr.  Maberly  had  no  intention  of  making 
any  comments  upon  the  bargain  which 
had  taken  place  that  morning,  but  could 
npt  help  observing  tliat  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  statement  made  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  that  the  w^ole  amount  of 
the  unfunded  debt  on  the  5th  of  January, 
1 8^0,  did  not  exceed  89,000,000/.  From 
the   information  which  he  had  hioiself 
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obtained  .^pon   diis  subject,  be   wouM 
state  that  the  right  bon.  gentleimBD  would 
find  that  oo  the  5th  of  January,   ISSO* 
Ihere  were  about  S6,OOQ,000  of  exche- 
.^uer  billsin  the  market— of  these  500,00(M. 
or    eOOfiOOL    were    provided    for,    but 
outstanding.      There   were   also   about 
S,000,OOQ2.  of  Irish  treaBury-bills   oot- 
atanding,  which  were  provided  for;  and 
fdxHit  %000,0Q0^  more  which  were  not 
provided  for.    Besides  these  sums  there 
was  alw>  2^(600,000/.  for  which  ihe  right 
bon.  gentleman  had  forgatten  to  account ; 
this  sura  he  bad  taken  from  the  Bank,  and 
bad  afterwards  replaced  by  exchequer- 
bills  to  that  amount.    If  these  sums,  and 
some  other  minor  sums,  were  taken  into 
consideration,  the  House  would  see  that 
the  amount  of  exchequer-bills  now  out- 
standing came  to  a  suin  little  less  than  45 
or  46  millions,  to  which,  if  the  rumours 
which  he  bad  heard  were  Irue,  the  right 
|ion«  gentbsman  had  since  added  900,000/. 
on  land  and  malt*     Therefore  he  must 
asain  repeat,  that  he  could  not  understand 
what  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  stated 
OS  to  39,000,000/.  being  the  full  amount 
of  the  unfunded  debt.     He  wished  to 
know  whether  in  this  statement  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  included  the  extne- 
quer^ills  which  he  had  issued  on  the 
arnsar  of  the  consolidated  fund ;  because 
if  he  bad  not,  there  would  be  an  addition 
of  2,000,000/.  to  the  deficiency  on  the 
consolidated  fund.    That  fund  was  already 
7,000,000/.  or  8,000.000/.  in  arrear ;  and, 
unlera  the  revenue  became  much  more 
flourishing  than  at  present  it  appeared 
likely  to  become,  it  would  be  10,000,000/. 
in  arrear  in  July  next.    He  could  belieye, 
if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  teft  the 
c^onaolidated  fund  without  providing  for  it, 
that  he  mig|it  bave  reduced  what  he  chose 
to  call  the  unfunded  debt;  but  in  leaving 
tlial  fund  unprovided  for^  be  was  leaving 
the  fund  out  of  which  the  dividends  when 
due,  were  paid,  also  unprovided  for ;  so 
that,  after  paving  off  th^ie  10,000,000/. 
he  would  only  have  3,000,000/.  in  the 
treasury,  instead  of  13,000,000/.  to  meet 
the  dividends.    If  the  right  hon.  commis- 
sioner of  woods  and  forests  had  not  been 
absent  from  the  House,  he  would  have 
called  their  attention  to  the  strong  opinion 
which  he  (Mr.  Huskisson)  had  once  ex- 
pressed regarding  the  impropriety  of  in- 
creasiog  the  arrears  on  the  consolidated 
fund.    Instead  of  the  income  of  this  fund 
being  made    equal  to    the  charge,  the 
iJiarge  upon  it  was  progressively  iocreas- 
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iDg,  while  the  income  was  progressively 
falling  off;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this 
growmg  deficiency,  it  was  intended,  he 
understood,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
the  interest  upon  the  new  loan  out  of  that 
ftind.    A  bill  was  now  before  the  House 
to  enable  the  bank  to  secure  the  re-pay-^ 
ment  of  any  advances  which  it  migtit 
make  to  government  out  of  the  produce 
of  the  revenue,  so  that  if  its  advances  at 
any  time  to  pay  the  dividends  should  ex- 
ceed the  produce  of  the  preceding  quarter, 
this  establishment  was  to  be  paid  the  ba« 
lance  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  succeeding 
quarter.    Hence,  in  the  event  of  the  ex-* 
change  being  aeainst  us,  and  the  occur'- 
rence  of  a  bad  harvest,  it  might  happen 
that  the  run  on  the  bank  for  cash  or  bul- 
lion might  be  such  as  to  render  that  esta- 
blishment unable  to  make  any  advance  to 
the  government,  especially  in  consequence 
of  the  accumulation  of  the  balances  to 
which  he  had  alluded.    The  bank  must  of 
course  first  attend  to  its  own  constituenta 
and  creditors,  and  should  such  attention 
disable  it  from  accommodating  the  govern- 
ment,  what  was  to  become  of  public  cre- 
dit i    He  conjured  the  House,  then,  aa 
it  valued  that  credit,  as  it  regarded  the 
interest  and  safety  of  the  country,  cau- 
tiously   to    consider  the  character  and 
tendency  of  this  bill.    He  by  no  meana 
intended  to  throw  out  any  reflection  upon 
those  gentlemen  who  had  the  direction  of 
the  Bank,  but  he  deprecated  the  idea  of 
investing  them  with  the  power  which  this 
bill  proposed  to  establish ;  for  if  the  Bank 
should  be  enabled  through  such  a  measure 
to  lay  hold  of  the  growing  produce  of  the 
revenue,  what,  in  the  event  which  he  had 
mentioned,  vras  to  become  of  the  public 
creditors,  or  how  were  the  dividends  to 
be  paid  ?     He  hoped  and  trusted  that  the 
House  would  take  these  circumstances 
into  its  most  serious  consideration  before 
it  acceded  to  such  a  bill  as  that  which  he 
had  described. 

Mr.  John  Smith  did  not  understand  that 
any  answer  had  been  given  by  the  ri^ht 
hon.  gentleman  opposite  to  the  question 
asked  by  the  hon.  member  for  Penrhyn, 
whether  7,000,000/.  of  exchequer-bills  had 
not  been  issued  in  lieu  of  those  which  had 
recently  been  funded.  If  they  had  not 
been  issued,  he  was  anxious  to  undeceive 
that  portion  of  the  public  which  supposed 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  either  had 
filled  up,  or  intended  to  fill  up,  the  vacu- 
um which  he  had  just  created  in  the  mar- 
ket|  by  a  fresh  supply  of  exchcqucr-bills. 
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Great  fatisfkction  bad  pervaded  the  coun- 
try, owing  to  a  declaration  which  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  made  in 
the  last  aeasiooy  that  not  more  than 
SfiOOJOM.  would  be  wanted  for  the  year 
18^,  to  repay  the  Bank;  that  declaration 
made  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
in  that  Houf e«  had  been  reiterated  by  a 
person  hish  in  office  in  another  place; 
and  tbereme  it  appeared  to  him  that  it 
was  incumbent  upon  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman to  give  some  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion which  had  been  asked  of  himr  He 
was  sorry  that  a  transaction  of  a  nature 
like  the  preaent  had  been  attended  with  so 
much  confusion :  the  effect  of  it  had  been, 
that  the  individuals  who  had  engaged  in 
the  subscription  of  the  loan  were  only  ten 
in  number,  and  friends  ^he  meant  no  in- 
sinuation again  any  individual)  of  persons 
now  in  <^ce ;  and  that  ever?  person  who 
had  attended,  whether  on  toeir  own  ac- 
count or  on  that  of  their  friends,  had  been 
totally  excluded  from  it. 

The   ChancdloT  rf  the  Exchequer  as- 
serted, that  no  preference  had  been  shown 
to  any  individiMls,  and  argued*  that  the 
long  notice  which  had  been  given  of  the 
terms  of  this  loan  was  a  proof  that  no 
partiality  had  been  exercised  in  any  quar* 
ter.    Since  Friday  Jast,  every  man  m  Lon- 
don knew  how  this  loan  was  to  be  effected ; 
and  the  conducting  of  the  preparatory 
steps  to  it  had  been  intrusted  to  the  Bank 
directors,    whose  upright  and  impartial 
conduct  upon  all  occasions  nobody  would 
dispute*    lie  then   proceeded  to  state, 
that  lie  had  no  doubt  but  that  the  hon, 
gentleman  would  perceive  that  the  trans- 
action of  transferring  the  supplies  for  the 
service  of  the  year  1819,  to  the  service  of 
the  year  1890  could  give  no  assistance  to 
the  general  finances  of  the  year,  inasosnch 
as  it  could  give  the  government  no  power 
to  create  fresh  exchequer^bills.    A  reduc- 
tion of  10  or  11  millions  of  exdiequer- 
bills,  from  39  to  28  millions  and  a  half, 
had  certainly  been  made ;  and  if  the  hon. 
gentleman  looked  again  into  the  papers 
presented  to  the  House,  he  would  find  the 
statement  which  he  had  made  to  be  per- 
fectly correct. 

Mr.  Maberl^  said,  that  he  supposed  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  declined 
to  give  an  answer  to  his  question,  because 
it  had  not  t>een  worded  with  all  the  nicety 
and  exactness  of  a  special  pleader.  Be 
was  DO  lawyer,  but  still  he  would  endea- 
vour to  pot  his  question  for  once  with 
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would  ask,  what  amount  of  exchequer* 
bills  voted  for  the. service  of  the  year 
1819,  were  unsold  on  the  5th  of  January, 
1820?  The  answer  to  that  question 
would  inform  the  House  of  the  number  of 
exchequer-bills  which  were  yet  to  be  pot 
into  the  market  for  the  year  1819;  and 
then  they  would  also  know  how  many  it 
would  be  necessary  to  put  into  the  market 
for  the  year  18S0.  The  hoo.  gentleman 
then  repeated  what  he  had  before  said, 
that  there  was  a  total  of  45  natllions  of 
exchequer  bills  yet  unfunded,  andaboran 
over  the  details,  which  he  had  prevkiuily 
given  necessary  to  prove  It.  He  trusted 
tnat  the  right  lion.  geDtleman  would  sull 
consider  the  danger  of  increasing  the  de- 
ficiency on  the  consolidaled  fund,  bgr  pot« 
ting  additional  loans  on  that  whidi  for 
some  years  past  had  been  a  deereanag 
fund.  If  he  did  not,  he  would  always 
have  a  deficiency  upon  thai  fund  on  which 
Mr.Pitt  had  always  had  a  surplus;  aad  this^ 
he  must  again  repeat,  oould  not  long  con* 
tinue  without  producing  deplonddeceoaa- 
quences. 

Mr.  Peiroe  vindicated  the  conduct  ef 
the  Bank,  and  its  agent,  with  regard  to  the 
transaction  of  this  morning. 

Mr.  <7.  Smith  disclaimed  any  intentioii 
of  casting  the  slightest  reflection  upon 
the  Bank.    He  recollected  a  similar  con- 
fusion some  years  ago,  and  from  a  suspi* 
cion  of  unfair  practices,  the  transactioo 
was  referred  to  the  examination  of  a  com- 
mittee, one  of  whom  he  happened  to  he, 
and  the  committee  found  that  there  was 
nothing  of  unfair  preference.    Tbe  cob* 
fusion,  indeed,  arose  from  a  trial  of  phy* 
sical  strength  to  get  in,  whieby  of  coarse, 
respectable  men  would  avoid ;  and  there- 
fore some  measure  should  be  taken,  on  a 
future  occasioo,   to  guard  against  each 
conduct. 

Mr.  GrenfeU  perfectly  agreed  with  hfs 
hon.  friend  as  to  the  necessity  of  keepif^ 
up  tiie  consolidated  fund,  aadnotsoffering 
it  to  go  into  arrears  of  Feven  millioas  and 
a  half  annually,  to  cover  deficiendes  or 
loans  and  exchequer  bills.    He  thought 
there  was  something  extremely  unintelli- 
gible in  tbe  plans  of  the  right  hon.  geo- 
tleman.    All  he  understood  of  those  plane 
in  efiect  was,    that  each   quarter  there 
were  certain  sumsad  vanoed  by  the  bank,  fer 
which  they  were  allowed  to  lake  pofiitssisn 
of  the  growing  produce  of  the  revenoa. 

Mr.  EUke  oiuerved  thai  if  he  ua^e^ 
stood  the  remarks  of  the  right  hoo.  tbo 
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to  borrow  a  million  and  a  half,  besides 
the  Sam  to  be  derived  from  the  sinking 
ftiod— 'that  was,  that  the  unfaaded  debt 
should  be  dimiDished  by  10^  millions, 
while  he  was  at  the  same  time  borrowing 
12  millions.  .He  would  now  ask,  where 
wevethe  promises  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  made  last  year,  that  the 
finances  sbonld  be  placed  on  a  permanent 
system  ?  But  last  year  3  millions  of  new 
taxes  were  proposed;  those  were  found 
loefBcient,  and  we  were  still  going  on  bor* 
rowinfffrdm  year  to  year,  without  any 
thing  like  a  permanent  system. 

Mr.  Maberly  repeated  his  queition  res* 
pectiog  the  amount  of  exchequer  bills 
remaining  unseed  in  January  last ;  stating 
his  intention,  if  not  distinctly  answered, 
to  bring  forward  a  distinct  motion  upon 
tbeaol^eot. 

The  GuMceUor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  exchequer  bills  voted  in  1819, 
were  issued  to  replace  those  of  1818;  so 
that  this  issue  formed  no  addition  what- 
•ver  to  the  unfunded  debt. 

Mr.  Maberly  asked,  why  did  not  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  give  a  plain  answer 
to  a  plain  question,  as  to  the  amount  of 
the  exchequer  bills  unsold  in  January  last, 
whetberissoed  to  replace  those  of  1818 
or  not?  The  right  hon.  gentleman's  mode 
of  answering  was  indeed  complete  special 
pleading. 

The  CkanceUar  of  the  Exchequer  de- 
clared, that  the  only  answer  which  he 
croold  give  to  the  hon.  member's  question, 
whether  it  was  special  pleading  or  not, 
was  sifls|ily  this,  that  it  was  not  in  his 
power  distinctly  to  answer  it,  because  be 
did  not  recollect  the  precise  amount  of 
the  bills  aUnded  to. 

Mr.  fiaring  asked  when  it  was  intended 
by  tbe  Bank  to  issue  the  new  notes  which 
bad  been  so  long  looked  for,  or  whether 
the  aoft  of  note  to  be  manufactured  was 
yet  determined  upon  ? 

Mr.  Coari^nffy,  as  one  of  the  committee 
upon  tbia  subject  stated,  that  the  machi- 
nery for  executing  the  notes  alluded  to, 
was  constructed  in  the  Bank,  and  that 
every  practicable  expedition  was  using  lo 
prepare  the  notes.  He  added  that  there 
iivaa  now  no  uncertainty  whatever  with 
respect  to  the  sort  of  note  to  be  issued. 

rnVm  Feirce  said,  that  some  of  the  new 
notes  would  be  struck  off  in  a  few  days, 
but>as  a  great  quantity  must  obviously  be 
manisfiurtured  before  aiiy  were  issued,  it 
was  loipossiMe  to  say  at  what  time  their 
iaaue  would  commence. 


Mr.  Baring  did  not  at  all  doubt  the  di- 
ligence  of  the  Bank  upon  this  subject/ 
but  he  could  not  see  the  propriety  of  the 
delay  contemplated  before  any  of  the  new 
notes  were  issued,  as  it  did  not  appear  to 
his  mind  necessary  to  provide  at  once  for 
the  exchange  of  all  the  old  notes.        • 

The  Resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

PxTiTioK    OP    George    Dewhurst 

COMPLAINING   OP    IlL   TREATMENT    IN 

Lancaster  Gaol.]  Mr.  Whitbread 
presented  a  petition  fiym  Geoi^e  Dew- 
hurst, now  a  prisoner  in  the  Castle  of 
Lancaster,  complaining  that  he  had  been 
confined  for  two  months  upon  a  charge  of 
high  treason,  and  during  that  time  con- 
fined to  hard  labour,  and  compelled  to 
wear  the  felon*s  dress.  The  charge  of 
high  treason  was  afterwards  abandoned^ 
and  he  was  subsequently  tried  and  con- 
victed of  a  misdemeanor.  The  petitioner 
further  complained,  that  he  had  not  been 
permitted  to  give  bail  upon  the  charge  of 
misdemeanor,  and  alleged  that  he  had 
been  innocently  led  into  attending  a 
meeting  on  the  15th  of  November,  1819, 
which  was  the  charge  upon  whidi  he  was 
convicted. 

Lord  Stanley  said,  he  did  not  rise  to 
ofler  any  opposition  to  the  motion  for 
laying  the  petition  on  the  table,  but  to 
defend  the  character  of  the  person  who 
had  the  charge  of  the  castle  of  Lancaster. 
The  noble  lord  proceeded  to  remark  on 
the  humanity  of  that  individual,  and  read  * 
a  copy  of  an  order  issued  bjr  the  magis- 
trates of  the  county,  by  which  a  discre- 
tionary power  was  given  to  the  gaoler  of 
iroposiog  solitary  confinement,  and  other 
restrictions,  on  those  prisoners  who  refused 
to  work,  or  to  comply  with  the  other  re- 
gulations  of  the  prison. 

Mr.  Bennet  said,  there  was  no  law  by 
which  a  man  could  be  compelled  to  work 
even  after  sentence,  unless  for  certain 
crimes,  or  when  that  sentence  was  ex-- 
pressly  awarded.  Then,  a^  to  wearing 
gaol  liveries,  every  one  knew  tbe  main 
object  of  wearing  such  clothes  was,  to 
prevent  disguise,  and  therefore  to  narrow 
the  facilities  for  escape.  But  for  this 
there  was  also  no  law.  What  would  any 
gentleman  committed  on  a  criminal  charge 
think  of  being  obliged  before  trial  to  wear 
a  felon's  dress  I  And  no  one  could  say 
when  it  might  be  his  case— 'in  a  case  of 
duelling  for  example.  But  such  might 
be  the  case  if  they  were  confined  in  cer- 
tain gads  throughout  tlie  country,    tie 
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thought  the'  magistrates  had  iUegaUy  | 
taken  on  tliemselves  to  iiopose  these  res- 
trictions. Such  conduct  was  contrary  to 
the  act  of  the  19th  of  the  late  king,  by 
which  the  use  of  gaol  clothing  was  only 
to  be  enforced  under  certain  limitations. 

Dr.  Lushington  considered  the  stal^ 
ment  of  the  noble  lord  to  be  an  aggrava- 
tion rather  than  an  extenuation  of  the 
wrongs  complained  of  by  the  petitioner ; 
and  ne  furtlier  cohsidered  the  magistrates 
who  had  issued  such  an  order  as  that 
under  which  he  yas  rendered  liable  to 
jheir  infliction,  as  principal  parties  in- 
cluded in  the  charge.  So  much  had  the 
question  of  imprisonment  been  discussed 
within  the  House,  that  he  was  astonished 
the  magistrates  had  taken  so  much  upon 
them.  He  might  be  excused  if,  on  this 
subject,  he  expressed  himself  with  some 
little  warmth;  but  he  asked  his  noUe 
friend  what  justification  he  set  up  for  the 
conduct  pursued  towards  the  petitioner  i 
Why,  forsooth,  the  petitioner  had  refused 
to  wear  the  liverv  of  the  gaol,  and  the 
order  under  which  the  eaoler  acted  gave 
him  a  power  of  punishing  the  offender, 
and  why  ?—> **  for  setting  a  bad  example.'*' 
Well,  and  was  the  petitioner  guilty  or  any 
offence?  No.  He  was  as  yet  untrieci, 
when  he  was  forced  to  hard  labour,  and 
to  the  wearing  of  a  gaol  livery ;  he  was  in 
that  situation  in  which  the  law  pronounces 
every  man  to  be  innocent  But  such 
were  the  circumstances  under  which  not 
only  the  petitioner,  but  every  other  per- 
son  committed  to  the  gaol  of  Lancaster 
mi^ht  be  subject  to  such  arbitrary  indig- 
nities. When  parties  were  found  guilty 
of  a  crime  of  magnitude,  it  might  be  pro- 
per to  oblige  them  to  labour ;  but  when 
they  considered  that  for  an  imputed  crime, 
any  hon;  member  might  be  sent  to  gaol, 
ou^ht  they  not  to  look  to  the  manner  in 
which  magistrates  exercised  the  almost 
boundless  power  which  was  vested  in 
them  ?  Did  any  man  in  the  present  day 
mean  to  say,  that  he  might  not  be  com« 
mitted  to  a  gaol  where  such  orders  were 
enforced,  and  be  committed  for  no  offence 
whatsoever  ?  Let  them  look  at  the  dis- 
cretion vested  in  the  gaoler,  so  powerful 
an  officer  in  the  present  day,  and  they 
would  find  how  much  was  committed  to 
him.  Either  before  or  after  trial  he  could 
enforce  hard  labour  and  the  gaol  livery 
on  any  prisoner.  After  what  he  had  said, 
he  wished  to  guard  himself  against  the 
possibility  of  that  misrepresentation.  He 
wished  generally  that  the  prisoners  should 
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employ  themselyea  before  tlie  period  of 
their  trial. 

Lord  MUUmt  in  adverting  to  the  avbK: 
trary  and  degrading  treatment  to  whidr 
the  prisoners  were  subjected  by  this 
order,  expressed  a  wish  that  his  noble 
friend  haa  been  in  that  situation,  which 
would  have  given  him  a  control  over  the 
magistrates  at  the  time  this  order  mng 
made,  for  in  that  case  be  was  sure  that 
such  a  proceeding  would  never  hav€  taken 
place* 

Mr.  Boaile  WUbrahum  said,-  that  of  the 
«xistenceof  this  order  hehad  been  perfectly 
ignorant  till  the  present  moment  From 
its  date  it  appeared  to  have  been  made  io 
the  year  IsbO;  and  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  he  disapproved  of  it«  At 
the  same  time  there  could  not  be  a  stronger 
proof  that  it  had  not  been  much  acted 
Ob,  than  the  circumstance  of  this  beins 
the  first  time  that  it  bad  been  complained 
of,  or  that  the  House  had  heard  of^its  ex- 
istence. 

Mr.  Scarlett  said,  he  had  reason  to  be^ 
lieved,  from  what  he  knevf  of  tlie  indivi- 
dual who  had  the  charge  of  the  castle  of 
Lancaster,  that  there  did  not  exist  in  the 
kingdom  a  man  in  the  situation  of  gaoler 
who  deserved  more  praise  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  treated  the  prisoner* 
under  his  charge.  This  petitioner  bad' 
been  convicted  of  attending  an  unlawful; 
meeting ;  and  he  was  surprised  to  see  it 
stated  in  the  petition  tliat  the  .meetin/; 
had  been  quiet,  and  peaceable.  It  had  on 
the  contrary,  been  proved  that  man/  of 
the  persons  who  attended  it  bad  arme 
with  them,  and  that  when  the  soldiers  ap-» 
peered  they  took  off  the  pikes  which  th(sy 
had  before  fixed  on  their  staves. 

Mr.  Blackburne  begged  to  add  his  tes*. 
timony  to  the  exemplary  character  of  the 
gaoler. 

Lord  Folkestone  said,  that  general  tes« 
timony  respecting  the  character  of  an  in- 
dividual could  not  prevail  over  the  evi- 
dence of  particular  facts.  He  hoped  the 
petition  would  be  printed,  not  soldy  on. 
account  of  the  treatment  which  the  peti- 
tioner had  suffered  while  in  confinement,, 
but  because  he  had  been  committed  by 
the  magistrates,  and  detained  in  prison 
for  two  months,  on  a  charge  of  high  tres*. 
son,  afler  which  notice  had  been  gives  to 
him,  that  he  was  to  be.  tried  for  a  misde- 
meanor only.  His  prison  dress  had  then, 
been  changed,  and  he  had  been  put  into  m 
different  yard.  But  the  object  to  whidUw 
wished  particularly  to  advert  waa,  the  wkb 
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of  ibe  J^mcaghOT  sMgialmtes,  in  every 
insteooe,  to  ael  ihm  laws  at  defiance. 
Thej  had  eonttitted  this  iBdiTidual  en  a 
cbargp  of  high  treaaoa»  but  he  had  yet  to 
learn  that  a  aiagistrate  or  a  jastice  of 
the  peace  poweaied  the  power  of  comRHt- 
ting  for  high  treason.  If  he  was  wroae 
in  believing  that  no  magistrate  had  auch 
a  power,  there  were  learned  gentleatea 
present  who  could  correct  hin. 

The  AUame^  General  was  astODiihed 
to  bear  the  oolHe  lord  make  such  an  as- 
sertioo  aa  that  magistrates  or  justices  of 
the  peace  bad  not  the  power  to  commit 
for  high  treason,  becaose,  on  former  oc* 
easions,  he  bad  heard  the  noble  lord,  in  dis- 
cntsing  qoettions  connected  with  the  laws 
of  the  coantnr*  evmce  a  degree  of  legal 
knowledge  woicb  he  diould  have  thought 
wouild  have  prevented  him  from  falliog 
into  such  a  mulake.  The  learned  geatle- 
nan  said  it  was  diitinetly  laid  dowa  is 
Bum's  Justice  that  a  magistrate  had  the 
power  of  oommittiog  for  high  treason. 

Lord  Folkestone  would  not  dispute  ea 
legal  points  with  the  learned  geotiemaoi 
but  he  had  thought  it  was  explicitly  de» 
ckred  in  the  book  to  which  the  learned 
geatlemaa  bad  referred,  that  a  magistiate 
or  Justice  could  not  commit  for  high 
treaaoo,  and  that  felony  was  the  higjiest 
erifae  within  the  commimion  of  the  peace. 
The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printedi 

ikaaiouLniRAL  DisTRBsa— Commit* 

TSS  AppoiHTjno.]    Mr.  Holese  Suasoev 

Bioved  the  order  of  the  Jay  ibr  resuming 

the  adjourned  debate  on  the  motioii  for 

appointiag  a^omraittee  on  the  agricuUuf«al 

distress.    The  Speaker  put  the  question— « 

*f  that  Mr.  ildme  Sumner  be  a  aiennber 

of  ibe  GomnMtlee."      Upoa  the  suggea* 

tioo  of  Mr.  Baring  that  it  would  be  mora 

oeovoiieat  that  the  committee  should,  if% 

the  first  inscanee,  be  named  fsoeiaily, 

the  Speaker  read  over  the  names  of  Mr. 

UalmeSumnert  Mr.Forster,  Mk  Canaiag, 

Mr«  F.  Bobinsoo,  Mr.  V.  Fitagerakl;  Mr. 

Hashissea,  the  Lord  Mayor,  lord  Milton^ 

air  Jy  Newport,   sir  T.  Acklaad,   Mr. 

IrviDc^   Mr.  Westera,  Mr.  C.  Doa4aa» 

Mr.  J.  Benelt,  Mr.Baiiqg,  Mr.  Broopbam^ 

Mr.  Coke,Mr.  Goodk,  and  Mr.  VraaK^ 

land   Lewie. .  On  the  name  of  Mr.  C 

Bondas  being  put  irom  the  Cbair, 

.  MU'BMtmq^  roaei  and- observed,,  that  lie 

omM  net  ellaw  evea  the  reading  of  tha 

QsaBoa  to  be  concluded  witbeat  espreaaiog 

hie  deeided  opiaioo  that  a  committee  sO 

formed  could  not  leave  a  momeai'a -doubt 
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as  to  the  nat|ire  of  the  report  at  which 
they  would  arrive,  even  before  they  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  a  single  witness,  or  to 
inspect  a  single  document.  At  the  same 
tirne^  af^er  the  majority  which  the  hon. 
member  for  Surrey  had  obtained  last  night* 
he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
hon.  member  was  not  justified  in  the 
course  he  was  now  pursuing,  ond  he 
begged  merely  to  enter  his  protest  against 
being  supposed  to  consider  this  committee 
so  appointed  as  likely  to  do  any  thing  to 
elucidate  the  subject,  .or.  to  benefit  tho 
country.  He  knew  as  well  as  if  it  were 
now  upon  the  table,  what  kind  of  report 
would  be  made,  and  the  whole  formation 
of  the  committee  was  such  as  to  excite 
the  most  just  alarm  v»  every  part  of  the 
kingdom. 

Sir «/.  Nemp^rt  did  not  think  the  hon, 
member  at  all  justified  bv  the  fact  in  the 
remarks  he  had  made:  if  ha  {sir  J.  N.) 
entertained  the  same  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, he  would  unquestionably  refuse  to 
belong  to  it.  He  sbould  enter  upon  tho 
inquiry  with  a  firm  ooavictioa  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  point  out  such  measures  as, 
while  they  relieved-  the  agriculturists^ 
would  not  only  not  injury  but  advantage, 
every  other  olaas}  and  if  he  thought 
that  the  other  gentlemen  named  would 
not  cooMaenee  too  sobjeet  with  the  same 
disposition^  be  would  not  act  with  them. 

Mr.  Smmnef  osffpplainfd  tbat  he  had 
not  been  quite  feirly  dealt  with.  The 
hon.  memlier  had  desired  time  last  night 
far  the  choice  of  the  oamea  to  which  he 
intimated  that  he  sbould  act  object,  under 
these  cireamstanoes  an  objection  from  hint 
came  rather  imfraoiously.  Besides  be  had 
no  right  wbaitever  to  stigmstise  the  sup- 
porters of  cbainqairy,-  and  to  bold  tiiem 
up  to  the  eoontry  as  a  source  of  alarm. 
He  believed  tho  members  he  had  selected 
for  the  comoiitleo  were  ai  (air  and  ho- 
nourable men  as  oould  be  ehosen, 
and  were  aa  little  oaleulsted  to  excite 
publio alarm  aaihe hen*  geatleosaa  him^ 
self.  He  oould  oolv  say.  thst  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  know  with  any  preoi«' 
sioo  the  seaiMseats  of  others ;  but  as  far 
as  be  had  been  able  to  arii^e  at  aay  de- 
gree of  crrtaiaty  upon  iba  aubjedl,  he 
could  assert  ibat  be  bad  oely  dooawbat  it 
would  have  be^nabeolalely  fooUsb  ia  hina 
not  ta  have  dtHie  ia  tbaekmitioB  in  which 
hestooi^;  tbaiis,  be  bad  |HH>earedlbFliiBi* 
self  a  faia  majority  [alaugh],  Wastt'te  be 
supposed  thbt  be  sBoaM  i^opose  a  pom- 
mittea  with  a  OMtOfity  Ugauiit  huaaslf  I 
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He  did  not  know  what  had  excited  the 
risibility  ^f  gentlemen  on  tlte- other  side 
he  had  prof^osed  nothing  unreasonable- 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary 
practice  on  such  occasions  on  both  sides, 
of  the  House ;  if  a  committee  were  to  be 
appointed  from  the  treasury  bench,  mi- 
nisters took  care  to  secure  a  majority; 
or,  if  their  antagonists  prevailed  on  any 
question  of  inquiry,  they  also  took  care 
not  to  be  in  a  minority  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  fV.  Smith  said,  that  when  he  voted 
last  night  in  favour  of  the  committee,  all 
he  meant  was,  that  he  could  not  reconcile 
to  his  judgment  or  to  his  feelings  to  refuse 
to  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  an  inquiry  into  a  subject 
which  appeared  to  them  to  be  of  so  much 
importance.  He  did  not  know  how  to 
say  to  the  agriculturists,  who  stated  them- 
selves to  be  starving,  *<  we  will  refuse  to 
take  your  case  into  consideration.''  He 
had  never  intended  by  his  vote  to  hold 
out  an  expectation  that  the  committee 
would  be  able  to  grant  a  partial  relief  be- 
yond what  the  agriculturists  at  present 
enjoyed.  If  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
could  make  out  a  case,  he  did  not  wish  to 
deny  them  the  opportunity ;  but  when  the 
hon.  member  for  Surrey  mentioned,  that 
he  had  taken  care  to  appoint  a  committee 
which  would  give  him  a  decided  majoritVi 
he  went  a  little  farther  than  he  (Mr. 
Smith)  intended  to  proceed.  There  were 
two  questions ; '  first,  whether  the  case 
should  be  taken  into  consideration — and 
upon  that  point  the  hon.  gentleman  was 
undoubtedly  in  the  right  to  make  out  a 
Ust  of  members  who  would  entertain  the 
subject ;  but  if  he  endeavoured  on  the  se- 
cond question,  the  relief  that  ought  to  be 
granted,  to  secure  a  majority  for  the  pur- 
pose'of  changing  the  present  system,  and 
rendering  it  more  favourable  to  the  landed 
interest,  then  he  contended,  it  was  not 
such  a  committee  as  the  House  ought  to 
appoint.  The  right  hon.  baronet  had  in- 
sisted that  the  members  were  as  fair  and 
impartial  as  any  that  could  be  selected. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  any  gentle- 
roan  would  act  unfairly  according  to  his 
own  views  of  fairness;  but  if  12,  or  13,  or 
even  if  11  gentlemen  out  of  21  entered 
upon  the  inouiry  with  a  full  conviction 
that  more  relief  ought  to  be  granted  to 
the  farmers,  tbe  report  would,  of  courae, 
be  accommodated  to  their  views  of  justice 
and  propriety^ 

Mr.  Sumner  declared,  that  in  the  ex- 
pression that  he  had  secured  a  oMijority  in 
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the  committee,  he  simply  meant  that  he 
had  secured  a  majority,  hot  fbr  absolutely 
granting  reKef  to  tbe  agriculturists,  but 
for  taking  their  claims  into  consideration. 
Mr.  Calcrqfi  said,  that  wh^n  he  had 
voted  against  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee, ne  was  aware  that  a  certain  degree 
of  distress  prevailed  among  the  agricul- 
turists, but  he  could  not  conscientiously 
consent  to  inquiry,  when  he  heard  its  ad- 
vocates  talk  of  nothing  but  relieving  the 
country  at  lari^e  by  increasing  the  price 
of  corn.      He  had,  in  fact,  refused  it  en- 
tirely on  this  ground.     When,'  too^  the 
hon.  member  for  Surrey,  by  gaining  a  ma- 
jority, had  become,  as  it  were,  in  his  own 
person  the  government  of  the  country^ 
and  had  taken  upon  himself  to  name  his 
own  committee  for  his  own  purposes,  he 
took  it  for  granted  that  he  would  appoint 
such  gentlemen  as  were  favourable  to  his 
views:  on  that  very  ground  he  had  Telt 
alarm,  and  on  that  ground  he  thought  that 
alarm  would  be  felt  throughout  the  cooa- 
try.     As  to  the  distress  of  the  agricoltu- 
rists,  though  he  was  convinced  that  it 
existed,  he  was  convinced  also  that  it 
had  been  extremely  exaggerated.      He 
had  gone  through  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  he  had  had  intercourse  with 
gentlemen  largely  concerned ;  and  from  all 
he  could  see  and  hear  he  was  satisfied  that 
thb  extreme  agricultural  distress  was  ne- 
ver heard  of  but  within  the  walls  of  the 
House     [Hear,    hear!].     He  used  the 
words  **  extreme  <tistress''  purposely,  for 
he  remembered  that  the  hon.  raemt>er  fbr 
Essex  (Mr.  Western)  four  or  five  years 
ago,  had  made  an  admirable  speech  upon 
the  subject,  had  given  details  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  had  dwelt  upon 
the  number  of  farms  that  were  unlet,  upon 
the  executions  in  the  houses  of  broken 
Agriculturists,  and  of  the  amount  of  rent 
remaining  in  arrear ;  but  where  were  such 
statements  to  be  found,  on  the  present  oc* 
casion  ?    He  must  say,  that  be  had  never 
heard  a  case  more  partially  stated ;  no* 
thing  but  corn  was  talked  of,  though  he 
should  like  to  know  whether  the  stock- 
farmer  had  not  been  prosperous :  if  the 
gjower  of  grain  liad  been    unfortunate, 
what  was  the  state  of  the  breeder  of  cat* 
tie;  and  had  he  been  an  equal  snlerer? 
He  would  only  add,  that,  though  he  would 
not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  number  of  re* 
spectable  petitioners  who  presented  iHetf- 
selves,  yet  hd  thought  it  was  mattvr  ef 
alarm  to  the  nation  that  such  a  vote  had 
been  paasad  as  that  of  last  nig bt. 
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Mr.  Broiigkam  tuggietted,  that  it  might 
be  cOBventent  if  hon^  gentlemen  would 
confine  themselTee  to  the  question  really 
before  the  House.      This  was  not  the  or- 
dinary case,  where  form  was  of  no  import- 
ance, and  aubstance  every  thio^ :  thesub- 
atantial  question  regarding^  the  instruction 
to  the  committee  would  presently  be  in- 
troduced ;  for  he  now  learnt  with  surprise, 
that  the  Tote  of  last  night  was  to  go  for 
nothing,  and  tbst  a  new  discussion  of  the 
whole  subject  was  to  be  invited :  if  the  di- 
visiOD  and   majority  were  indeed  to  be 
passed  over  he  could  not  help  it ;  he  was 
ready  to  debate  again,  and  to  divide  again 
only  be  sincerely  hoped  that  the  result 
would  be  the  aaroe.    He  trusted  that  gen- 
tlemen would  so  far  consult  the  conveni- 
ence of  proceeding  as  to  confine  their  re- 
nsarka  to  tlie  point  of  nomination ;  to  the 
formation  of  the  committee  merely,  for 
that    was   all   that  was  now  before  the 
House.      In  his  opinion,  it  was  a  great 
mistake  to  assert  that  eleven  or  even  ten 
of  the  members  selected,  were  In  favour 
of  extended  relief:  he  had  looked  over  the 
)iat,  and  could  assert  that  there  was  a  bare 
majority  of  those  who  were  disposed  only 
to  inquire.      The  bon.  members  for  De- 
▼onshire  and  for  Waterford  and  himself 
were  pledged  only  to  the  extent  of  inquiry 
ID  de&rence  to  the  claims  and  great  inter- 
eata  of  the  petitioners.    They  were  by  no 
means  sai^  that  any  relief  ought  to  be 
granted ;  and  he  mentioned  this  fact  only 
to  ahow  how  erroneous  the  impression  was 
that  the  majority  of  the  committee  had 
pledged  itself  to  raise  the  price  of  corn. 
He  had  been  astonished  at  the  merriment 
excked  because  the  hon.  member  for  Sur- 
rey wished  to  secure  a  majority.   Suppose 
be  were  in  a  minority,  the  result  would 
be*  thai  on  the  first  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  chairman  would  be  directed- 
to  report  progress,  and  not  to  ask  leave  to 
ait  again ;  or  even  if  the  numbers  were 
equally  balanced,  nothing  could  be  done, 
and  the  matter  must  be  lefl  in  a  state  of 
neutrality  and  inaction.     A  majority  was 
thus  absolutely  necessary.    He  pledged 
himaelf  that  nine  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee were  absolutely  opposed  even  to 
inquiry,  and  such  being  the  fact,  could  any 
man  asaert  that  a  fairer  committee  had 
been  ever  struck  ? 

■  Mr.  C.  Dundas  declared,  that  if  he  did 
not  oonsider  that  the  interests  of  the  agri- 
ettlHuriat  and  the  interests  of  the  manure- 
Uirer  were  inseparable,  he  would  not  con- 
aont  to  act  aa  a  member  of  the  committee. 


Mr.  Bright  observed,  that  he  found  his 
name  among  those  whom  it  was  proposed 
to  appoint  on  the  committee.  If  it  were 
imperative  on  him  to  attend,  he  would 
certainly  do  so ;  but  af\er  the  declaration 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Surrey,  that  he 
had  secured  a  majorit}^  if  he  could  by  any 
possibility  decline  being  on  the  committee 
he  would  ;  and  he  therefore  put  it  to  the 
courtesy  of  the  hon.  gentleman  to  excuse 
him.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  let  out  the  whole  mystery 
of  appointing  committees ;  and,  as  a  young 
member,  he  had  received  a  lesson  that 
night  which  he  should  not  readily  forget. 

Mr.  Banket  objected  to  wandering  Irom 
the  simple  point  at  issue,  and  expressed 
his  approval  of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  C 
])unda8. 

Mr.  Spooner  felt  a  strong  objection  to 
the  composition  of  the  committee,  as  on 
looking  over  the  list  of  names  he  found 
that  not  one  member  from  the  great  ma- 
nufacturing counties  of  Warwickshire, 
Stafibrdshire,  or  Lancashire,  had  been  in- 
cluded. If  any  good  were  to  be  derived 
from  the  inquiry,  which  he  greatly  doubt- 
ed, it  must  be  accomplished  by  conveying 
to  the  public,  that  it  had  been  conducted 
by  those  who  were  most  competent  to 
give  the  great  subject  a  fair,  full,  and  dis- 
passionate investigation.  Two  pointa 
were  to  be  considered ;  first,  if  relief  were 
necessary,  and  next  if  that  relief  could  be 
supported  by  the  manufacturing  interest. 
If  the  committee  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  high  price  for  grain  would  relieve 
the  manufacturers,  he  hoped  it  would 
not  be  done  without  at  least  the  show  of 
justice,  by  adding  some  members  con- 
nected with  the  great  counties  be  had 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Maxwell  said  :«-It  would  be  unfair 
to  the  hon.  mover,  if  I  did  not  state  that 
one  of  the  members  of  the  manufacturing 
counties  was  nominated  in  his  committee, 
before  I  requested  that  my  name  might  be 
erased.  Feeling,  as  I  do,  that  no  method 
is  fair,  just,  or  efficacious,  but  that  obtain- 
ed by  a  protecting  duty,  I  thought  myself 
unfit  to  be  a  member  of  a  committee* 
whose  avowed  object  was,  to  adhere  to  the 
principle  of  prohibition.  No  wish  to  avoid 
the  unpopularity  which  it  miffht  have  given 
me,  would  have  had  the  smallest  influence 
in  leading  me  to  this  resolution,  because 
I  am  confident,  that  the  petitions  of  the 
agricultural  classes  particularly  demand 
our  consideration  and  our  rej^ard,  these 
constituting  the  great  market  for  manu- 
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factvres,  aod  Mng  $hm  gneat  intertH  of 
lira  empire.  Wkee  I  sUte  to  this  Houfc^ 
chat  the  county  irhioh  1  have  the  faooour 
to  reprenenty  is  aapperted  for  nearly  tea 
months  io  the  year  by  imported  grains; 
that  the  conditloa  of  the  maaofacturiog 
classes  ts  more  deplorable  and  more  afflict* 
tag  there  thaa  in  any  part  of  the  British 
jempire  $  that  my  personal  interests  are  de- 
pendent upon,  or  at  least  tssentially  affect- 
ed by  the  distress  or  the  prosperity  of  the 
Manufactures  and  commerce  of  thecounty* 
it  will  be  seen  that  my  preposseuion  must 
be  favourable  to  the  views  of  the  trade  of 
the  country.  But,  Shr^  I  am  not  so  igoor* 
Bnt  of  the  real  iaiereats  of  the  statCt  nor 
so  ill-iolbrraed  of  the  principles  of  saiMd 
policy,  as  to  imagine  that  there  is  a  diffier* 
ence  of  interests  in  the  relations  of  the 
manufacturer  of  grain  and  the  manufac- 
turer of  clothing,  food,  tools,  and  machi* 
nery  indisfsensably  necessary  to  the  firnaor. 
Will  the  farmer  gain  by  making  the  la* 
bourers  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  aner^ 
chant  pay  more  for  their  food,  wheo  the 
value  of  those  materials  which  they  pre* 
dttce,  and  he  buys,  entirely  depends  on 
ihe  wages  wbicb  tbey  require  to  boy 
food  ?  Will  the  farmer  gain  by  making 
Che  batcher,  the  baker,  the  brewer,  the 
oarpenter,  blacksmith,  tailor,  miller,  miaer, 
charge  mere  for  the  flour,  fuel,  plough, 
spade,  nest,  bread,  beer,  clothing  Be  is  to 
use^  and  without  which  be  cannot  exist  ? 
But,  Sir,  if  it  weredocorotts  or  Just  to  sup- 
poce,  a  class  whose  inti^ests  were  at  vari- 
ance with  tliose  of  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity, it  is  the  persons  who  ttavigate»  and 
the  persons  who  make  the  goods  for  the 
foreign  consumer.  It  might  be  supposed, 
aad  with  far  more  oppeassoce  of  proba- 
bility, that  they  have  an  interest  which 
bas  been  $o  ui^mtly  alleged  against  the 
egricu]turist^-'*aB  iaterest,  not  in  steady 
prices*  not  im  a  regular  nsarket,  net  in  im- 
provement of  tho  ompire,  but  in  the  ex- 
port of  goods  andtanpost  of  grain^  whatever 
might  betbeleadotic^of  theirsjrstem,  and 
whatever  the  dependenfo  on  our  neigh- 
bour, perhaps  our  eneoiyv  which  it  might 
produce.  1  would,  however,  venture  to 
suggest  the  propriety  of  adding  the  names 
pi  Baring  aod  Ric^rdo^  the  boa.  awmbers 
^  Taunton  and  Portarfingtoa,  to  the  list, 
as  men  whose  views  #ooid  never  chaoge 
or  influence  the  Iruthi  whatever  way  the 
^teatigaition  «i^bl  preaeot  it.  I  eaonot 
ait  down  without  alatii^t  that  I  om  seosi- 
Me  my  vole  may  ^n  toe  tto|iopularity 
Md  disltkey  and  iritiMiut  exprswiog  my 
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belief,  chat  th*  boo*  aMosber  for  WiniAel- 
sea  and  the  hon.  mover  will  one  day  have 
the  gratitude  of  the  eeuotry,  and  partieu^ 
Isriy  of  the  workiog  classes  and  dist««ised 
manufacturers. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to*      On  the 

auestien  tliat  Mr.  Brifhi  be  a  meadher  of 
le  committee* 

Mr.  Smmner^  adverting  to  tbe  Irish  ex* 
pressed  by  that  boo.  ^tleraan  to  be  ex« 
eused  from  the  committee,  observed,  that 
he  had  not  the  honour  of  koowiogr  bimi 
but  that  be  had  named  him  because  be  aa» 
deiatood  he  was  a  man  of  tafeats,  and  bo* 
cause  he  was  a  membor  for  BrtstoL  Oa 
the  same  principle  he  bad  nomhialed  Mr. 
Canning  and  the  Lord  Mayor.  He  re- 
pealed his  explanation,  that  in  using  the 
word  '^  aoajority*''  he  had  morely  meant  a 
migority  A  persons  disposed  to  io<|uiiia 
into  the  subject. 

Mr.  J^r^eAi,  in  explanation,  said,  he 
waved  his  cmjection  to  serve  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

General  Goicopnt  said,  there  was  no 
member  of  that  House  to  wfatms,  indivt^ 
duaily,  as  a  aasmber  of  tbe  bOawiiief,  he 
sliould  object.  His  objectioti  wai  to  libe 
constitution  of  tbe  oemmlttee  akoge^iev. 
It  was  of  tbe  highest  iniportiHiee  -for  the 
public  to  be  Goovinced  that  tbecoeunittew 
was  selected  in  tbe  most  impartial  way; 
aod  the  mode  he  proposed  was  by  ballot 
[cries  of  No,  no]>  Gentlemen  asigbt  say 
<•  No,  not"  but  let  tbe  qaestion  be  pwc, 
and  they  would  then  have  an  opportuaiiy 
of  supporting  their  negativeh  The  fed-« 
lags  and  even  the  prqudioea  of  tbe  public 
must  be  censulled  |_A  laugh}.  Gen- 
tlemen might  laugh;  but  that  laogh  ^pro« 
oeeded  in  soum  degree  from  wasit  w€ 
reading,  for  it  was  at  variaace  with 
the  opinion  of  every  aaltbor  who  ever 
wrote  upon  polittcal  ecooom3^  The  beau, 
member  coaoluded  by  nrnvtoc,  as  an 
amendoMnt,  that  the  eottaaittee  beciiaseB& 
by  bsJl6t. 

Sir  M.  fT.  Ridleif  thought  it  extfoaoely 
Ibrtuoate  that  no  one  had  seconded  thie 
hon.  generars  amendment.  He  ocftaiaily 
regretted  the  decision  which  the  il^eoa 
hiSl  come  to  on  the  preoeding  oveni^g  i 
but  he  trusted  that  the  House  would  aow 
take  a  course  wUcb  should  oesapletelj 
dissipate  the  alarm  which*  in  eeitaia 
quarters,  that  deeiaion  had  esdted.  Ihe 
country  had  little  to  iesr  from  the  ooos* 
mtttee^  as  propoaad  by  the  hon.  meaihar 
for  Surrey :  tbe  aaemboia  fisr  LiverpaoA» 
LoodoQi  .and  Biiafed»  ofcided 
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gmuroiitee  for  tlie  neoaxUy  of  the  mft- 
nufacfcuriag  iotcreat.  It  waa,  he  thought, 
the  very  #b}ectioDi  which  were  OMide 
by  pereona  of  'rank  and  of  intdligeace 
to  the  cooHiMttee  aa  fvopoaed,  that 
were  most  likely  to  create  diatruat  and 
auapicion  in  the  nainda  of  the  inferior  and 
less  enlightened  claaaea.  Had  he  been  in 
the  House  iaat  ni^ht»  he  should  certainly 
have  Toted  against  the  aaotion  of  the 
hoo.  member  for  Surrey;  he  iboaid  now 
he  happy  to  give  his  vote  for  any  propo* 
aition  which  ahonld  go  to  confine  the 
powers  of  the  committee;  and  he  aln- 
eerely  hunentcd  any  proceediog  winch 
tended  to  light  np  the  torch  of  discord 
between  two  claaaea  whoie  interests 
ooght  always  to  be  considered  as  united* 

Mr.  Barmg  was  free  to  declare  it  to  foe 
hta  opinion*  that  if  the  House  evinced 
any  disposition  to  follow  the  conrae  indi* 
cated  by  the  centleman  who  had  moved 
and  sapported  the  motion,  there  would 
be  ample  ground  for  alarm,  and  he,  lor 
one,  would  he  ready  to  pull  the  tocsin 
with  all  his  might,  if  the  House  was 
determined  to  take  anch  meaaurea,  the 
coantry  could  not  take  the  alarm  too  ge- 
nerally nor  too  immediately.  He  trusted 
that  bie  shoold  not  be  mistnderstood,  and 
that  no  one  wonld  suppose  that  he  could 
wish  to  £tvoiir  the  promotion  of  irrita* 
tioo,  or  hold  chat  such  measures  ought  to 
be  opposed  by  tunnilt  or  commotion. 
Gentlemen  who  were  members  of  that 
Uouae  at  the  time  when  the  Iaat  Com  bill 
was  paased,  aasght  remember  that  it  waa,  at 
Iaat,  owing  lo  anch  commotiona  that  the 
bill  waa  carried— [No^  no!].  Certainly, 
whatever  asight  be  the  Ojpinion  of  gentle- 
men, the  oppoaition  of  the  Houae  to  that 
meaaure  had  rather  been  weakened  than 
atrengthened  by  the  popular  damoor. 
He  waa»  however,  of  opmion,  that  if  the 
Hoaae  did  propose  to  take  the  course  to 
whidi  kd  OBd  alhided,  the  country  could 
not  too  soon  feel  that  alarm  which  shonld 
induce  them  to  oppose  it  by  constitutienal 
naenscunas.  To  use  the  laoguage  of  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  el6quent  men 
who  ever  sat  in  that  House,  **  the  alarm* 
bell  at  midnight,  which  disturbs  our  reift, 
may  perhaps  prevent  na  from  being  buret 
in  omrbeda.'* 

Mr.  Brmqghmn  aaw  seme  little  inoeci* 
aiatency  in  the  feeling  of  the  hon.  memberi 
who,  while  he  deprecated  ahurm  aa  one 
of  the  worat  effeota  lihelv  to  he  produced 
by  the  appomtmeot  of  the  conmkteei 
paopoaod  to-be  the  firat  who  ahoidd  p«B) 


whal  he  cidled  •*  the^tooam,''  open  <^ 
occaak>B*  Now,  alarm  was  either  good 
or  bad.  If  good,  pull  the  tocsin ;  but 
then  why  deprecate  it?  If  bad,  why  pro- 
mote it  f  Why  deprecate  alarm  as  the 
worst  efect  the  meaaure  conld  produce ; 
and  ?ei  think  it  ao  neceasery,  and  so 
valuable,  and  ao  aahrtaty,  aa  to  say,  **  I 
mnat  pull,  poll,  pull  the  tocsin  as  hard  as 
I  caai'"  Ho  did  not  doubt  the  motives  of 
the  hon.  gentleman ;  bat  he  mutft  ventare 
to  doubt  the  good  effect  of  puUrng  the 
tocsin. 

Mr.  BMrhgt  in  explamitlon,  said,  be 
wished  to  avoid  giving  any  unnecessary 
alarm ;  hut  the  great  evil  was,  that  the 
alarm  might,  as  m  this  case,  he  so  well 
founded,  as  to  show  that  the  thing  which 
created  ft  was  pvejudiciai  to  the  best  in* 
torests  of  the  country. 

The  Speaker  then  put  the  question, 
that  Mr.  BHeht,  sir  Thomas  Aekland^ 
Mr.  J<^n  Fane,  Mr.  Bankes,  Mr. 
Brougham,  Mr.  J.  Benett,  Mr.  Irving, 
Mr.  Coke,  Mr.  Gooch,  and  Mr.  Frank- 
kad  Lewis,  be  members  of  this  commit- 
tee,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  Robinson,  without  renewmg  the 
discussion  which  had  taken  place  npon 
the  preceding  evening,  would  simply  ex- 
plain to  the  House  why  he  now  took  a 
course  whidi  he  had  not  then  adopted. 
He  objected  to  the  principle  upon  which 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Surrer 
had  been  brought  forward.  Those  parti- 
cular circemstances  as  to  which,  in  his 
opinion,  inquiry  might  have  been  benefi- 
cial, did  not,  he  thoaght,  afford  ground  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee;  and 
therefore,  although  he  shoold  not  have 
objected  to  an  amendment,  be  did  not 
propose  one.  An  hon.  friend  of  his  had 
proposed  en  amendment,  and  tlie  House 
had  only  been  prevented  from  coming  to 
a  decision  upon  it  by  a  point  of  form :  it 
appeared  that  the  hon.  member  who 
moved  the  previous  question  could  not 
ffithdraw  it  without  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of*  the  House.  He  thought  it  hi$ 
duty,  however,  since  the  House  had  de- 
tetmined  that  inc^uiry  should  take  place, 
to  limit  that  inquiry  within  the  narrowest 
possible  bounds;  at  least,  within  those 
bounds  which  he  believed  could  alone 
lead  to  any  practical  advantage.  The 
right  hoo.  member  then  mored,  **  That  it 
be  an  instruction  to  the  said  committee, 
to  confine  their  inquiry  to  the  mode  dt 
ascertaining,  retmmng,  and  calculating 
the  aterage  prioea  of  corn  in  the  twelve 
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imritime  diitricU,  uader  tht  proviaiont  of 
tbe  exutiDg  corn  laws*  and  to  any  frauds 
which  may  be  committed  in  ▼iolation  of 
any  of  the  provisions  of  the  said  laws/' 

Mr.  fVodehouse  did  not  last  night  wish 
to  obtrude  himself  on  the  House.  He 
was  roost  anxious*  however,  that  measures 
ahould  be  taken  to  suppress  that  dreadful 
system  of  gambling  to  which  the  corn 
trade  at  present  was  so  peculiarly  liable. 
Serious  disadvantage  resulted  from  the 
difficulty  which  existed  in  getting  fair  re- 
turns  of  the  inferior  sorts  of  corn.  His 
right  hon.  friend»  the  president  of  the 
board  of  trade,  thought  that  much  of  this 
inconvenience  might  be  remedied  by  the 
interference  of  magistrates;  but  he  (Mr. 
Wodehouse^  was  persuaded  thct  magis« 
trates  woulu,  in  such  a  situation,  be  ex- 

Cosed  to  considerable  difficulties.  He 
new  of  no  act  giving  magistrates  a  con- 
trolling power  in  this  respect,  except  tlie 
Slat  ot  king  George  3rd.  This  gave  the 
magistrates  an  opportunity  of  checking 
the  average,  if  the  ioFpector  were  incor- 
rect by  the  official  corn  returns ;  but  that 
was  insufficient.  An  hon.  gentlemsn  who 
aat  near  him  felt  somewhat  incredulous  as 
to  the  frauds  committed  in  tbe  corn  trade ; 
and  he  had  himself,  at  one  time,  been 
nearly  as  incredulous  as  that  hon.  gentle- 
roan  ;  for,  though  he  certainly  believed 
that  frauds  were  practised,  yet  he  had,  as 
certainly,  no  conception  of  their  im- 
portance, and  of  their  extent.  He  was 
far  from  intending  to  raise  a  hue  and  cry 
against  any  trade ;  but  he  had  received  in- 
formation from  a  quarter  which  he  could 
not  doubt,  although  he  was  unwilling  to 
disclose  it,  of  a  fraud  which  had  been 
committed,  doubtless  unintentionally,  by 
one  of  the  very  first  houses  in  Hamburgh. 
One  of  the  principHl  dealers  at  Hamburgh 
had  shipped  a  considerable  quantity  of 
wheat  to  this  country,  of  a  very  superior 
quality.^  From  the  peculiar  quality  of 
this  grain,  the  shipper  was  desirous  to  see 
«   it  after  it  was  warehoused;    but,  on  in- 

J|uiring  at  the  warehouse,  he  was  told  that 
le  could  not  see  it ;  it  was  gone.  He 
(Mr.  Wodehouse)  did  not  know  that  his 
credplity  mi^ht  not  have  been  imposed 
upon;  but  it  was  important  that  the 
public  mind  should  be  set  at  rest.  There 
was  considerable  difficulty  in  procuring, 
under  the  existing  regulations,  correct  re- 
turns of  the  quantity  of  corn  grown  in 
large  districts.  To  show  the  uncertainty, 
of  any  average  prices,  founded  upon  the 
general  returns,    he    would    mention   a 
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single  circttKMtanoe.  Oo  the  7th  of  N«h* 
vember,  1815,  a  return  was  made  from 
Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  of  1,055  quarters  of 
wheat,  which  cost  near  3,000/.  averaging 
a  price  of  56s«  per  quarter:  while  a  return 
on  the  same  day  was  also  made  from 
Mold,  in  Flintshire,  of  two  bushels,  whtcb 
cost  IL  5t^  averaging,  therefore,  100<. 
per  ouarter.  Now,  in  the  general  average 
whicn  was  struck  of  the  price  of  corn,  tbe 
two  bushels  at  Mold  had  as  much  in* 
fluence  in  determining  the  amount  ea  tbe 
1,053  quarters  at  Lynn ! 

Mr.  fValier  BurreU  remarked,  that  it 
was  evidently  the  intention  of  hia  noajes- 
ty*s  ministers  to  fritter  away  every  power 
and  important  function  of  the  committee* 
He  was  sorry  to  find  that  an  incjairy  into 
the  distresses  under  which  agncoliorista 
laboured  should  be  so  strenuously  op- 
posed. On  the  subject  of  averages  greu 
abuse  existed.  The  county  of  Sumex, 
for  instance,  sent  its  corn  to  tbe  London 
market,  and  therefore  the  arerages  were 
taken  from  the  latter  place,  where  the  in- 
creased charges  were  added,  and  not 
from  the  place  where  tbe  corn  was  grovn. 
It  was  high  time  to  speak  out.  He  was 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  agricuUttrist 
must  be  supported,  or  else  he  could  not 
pay  his  taxes.  The  landholder  wished  not 
for  monopoly,  but  for  justice ;  he  wished 
to  be  enabled  to  pay  the  fundholder  hia 
dividends.  It  was  most  unfair  to  charge 
him  with  being  the  cause  of  those  public 
burthens,  which,  in  fact,  were  imposed  by 
the  expenditure  and  taxation  of  the  coun- 
try. Unaccustomed  as  he  was  to  address 
the  House,  he  should  say  no  more,  but 
conclude  by  moving,  as  an  amendment, 
**  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  com- 
mittee to  inquire  whether  the  present 
mode  of  taking  the  averagea  ascertains 
the  actual  market-prices  of  grain  through* 
out  the  United  Kingdom,  or  whether  any 
other  method  may  be  better  adapted  to 
accomplish  that  purpose." 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  admitted,  that  in- 
deed it  was  high  time  to  speak  out  when 
such  doctrines  as  the  House  had  just 
heard  were  gravely  laid  down.  He  then, 
for  one,  must  fairly  say,  that  the  country 
was  not  at  this  moment  in  a  situation  to 
bear  a  higher  price  of  com.  He  admitted, 
with  the  supporters  of  this  motion,  that 
the  agriculturists  were  entitled  to  erety 
protection  which  could  be  conaistentlv 
extended  to  them ;  but  he  was  conTincecC 
tliat  of  all  classes  they  were  auffisring  tbe 
least/  and  that  their  diatreaa  bore  no  pro*. 
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portion  to  that  of  the  manufacturers.  Had 
he  been  in  the  House  on  the  preceding 
night,  he  certainly  should  have  voted 
against  the  appointment  of  a  comrotttee, 
being  satisfied  that  the  country  could  not 
afford  to  pay  the  landowners  a  higher  pro- 
tecting price  for  their  produce  than  was 
already  paid;  and  he  trusted  that  the 
House  would  not  be  induced  to  make 
expertoientSi  which  could  only  end  in 
proving  the  correctness  of  this  opinion. 
He  should  therefore  now  support  the  in- 
struction to  the  committee  proposed  by 
the  right  hon,  gentleman  at  the  head  of 
the  board  of  trade. 

Mr.  Beneii,  of  Wiltshire,  denied  that 
he  had  ever  been  an  advocate  for  high 
prices,  and  said  he  looked  on  the  ap* 
pointment  of  the  committee  as  one  step 
to  their  permanent  reduction.  Could  it 
be  supposed,  that  if  the  whole  land  were 
thrown  out  of  cultivation,  and  we  de- 
pended on  foreign  supplies  alone,  that  the 
price  of  corn  would  be  low  in  this  coun- 
try ?  Surely  not ;  and  whatever  therefore 
tended  to  the  protection  of  our  agricul- 
ture, and  to  preserve  us  from  foreign  de- 
pendence, must  have  a  tendency  to  avert 
the  evil  of  hi^h  and  fluctuating  prices. 
It  had  been  shown,  in  Mr.  Colquhoun's 
book,  that,  in  those  years  when  we  were 
under  the  necessity  of  importing  corn  in 
the  greatest  quantities,  we  never  received 
a  supply  from  abroad  more  than  sufficient 
for  39  days  consumption  in  the  year.  A 
good  deal  bad  been  said  with  regard  to  the 
high  price  of  cattle  during  the  last  year ; 
bat  the  fact  was,  that  about  four  years 
ago  that  pf  ice  was  so  low  as  very  ma- 
terially to  check  the  propagation,  and  the 
present  rise  was  but  a  reaction  from 
the  scarcity  so  produced.  The  great 
miachtef  of  the  corn-laws,  as  now  framed, 
was,  that  they  kept  alive  a  constant 
anxiety  in  the  minds  both  of  the  farmers 
and  merchants.  He  had  not  the  honour 
of  a  seat  in  the  House  when  the  measure 
of  1815  was  adopted,  or  he  should  have 
stated  this  objection,  for  at  that  time  he 
clearly  foresaw  the  evil  to  which  he  was 
adverting.  He  wished  to  see  another  sys- 
tem substituted,  and  a  direct  duty  im- 
poaHl  on  foreign  com,  equivalent  to  the 
aupenbr  taxation  which  we  had  to  sup- 
port. It  had  been  truly  said  by  a  great 
adtbority  on  subjects  of  political  economy, 
that,  were  it  not  for  our  immense  debt  and 
taxation)  no  protection  would  be  wanted ; 
the  land,  as  %ell  at  the  manufactures, 
would  tlien  be  able  to  maintaixi  itself;  but 
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tlien,  while  those  burthens  remained  upoa 
us  such  duties  were  necessary,  or  else  our 
land  must  go  out  of  cultivation,  and  our 
population  be  reduced  to  the  utmost  dis- 
tress. Foreign  corn  might  now  be  im» 
ported  at  a  price  absolutely  loiter  than 
the  amount  of  our  taxes,  added  to  the 
tithes,  the  poor-rates,  and  the  wages  of 
labour.  One  of  the  first  consequences, 
therefore,  of  large  importations  of  foreign 
corn,  roust  be  a  reduction  of  wages 
greater  than  the  disgraceful  and  unjust 
reduction  pie  meant  in  proportion  to  the 
difference  m  the  price  of  corn)  which  they 
had  already  undergone.  Another  opinion 
which  he  had  been  led  to  form  was,  that 
there  was  no  very  large  portion  of  surplus 
labour  in  the  country ;  for,  although  wages 
were  so  low  that  the  agricultural  labourer 
could  hardly  procure  bread  and  water, 
vet  in  harvest-time  a  sufficient  number  of 
handi  could  not  be  obtained,  even  at 
double  the  former  allowances.  He  had 
only  to  add,  that  if  he  should  be  on  the 
committee,  he,  for  one,  should  have  no 
wish  to  extend  the  protection  beyond  the 
point  fixed  in  1815;  but  he  trusted  that 
the  committee  would  not  be  restrained 
from  making  a  full  report,  and  investi- 
gating every  branch  or  the  subject ;  as 
nothing  would  tend  more  to  the  satisfac- 
tion, if  not  to  the  relief  of  the  suffering 
parties. 

Mr.  Monck  thought  it  but  just  to  recol- 
lect that  the  question  related  not  only  to 
the  price  at  which  the  farmer  could  grow 
his  com,  but  to  what  the  poor  man  could 
afford  to  pay  for  it.  The  great  objection 
to  the  corn-laws  was,  that  they  aflected 
the  poor  in  a  cruel  and  disproportionate 
manner.  It  appeared  that  we  might  now, 
if  there  was  no  restriction,  import  corn  at 
50f.  per  quarter,  but,  in  consequence  of 
that  restriction,  the  price  was  between 
70f.  and  80^.  This  was  a  matter  of  little 
moment  to  a  man  of  large  fortune,  though 
perhaps  he  had  a  family  of  eight  children. 
He  did  not  altogether  consume  more 
than  eight  quarters  of  corn  per  year,  and 
of  course  the  addition  of  8/.  per  year  to 
his  expenditure  was  not  perceived.  But 
how  did  it  operate  upon  a  man  with  eight 
in  family,  who  perhaps  had  only  thirty 
pounds  a  year  ?  An  additional  charge  of 
8A  was  in  fact  a  tax  upon  him  of  twentr- 
five  pounds  per  cent  and  must  ultimately 
ruin  him.  It  was  a  tax  also  from  which 
he  could  not  escape,  for  he  must  either 
pay  it  or  cease  to  live.  The  House  now 
taw  the  reanlt  of  the  Corn  bill ;  namelyt 
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that  il  caiMtd  tba  greatast  ditproporiioB 
between  the  ravtra  of  labour  and  the 
price  of  the  aeceasariet  of  life  i  aad.  the 
ooQsequeBce  waa»  that  a  great  body  of  the 
people  were  reduced  to  the  dreadful  al<- 
ternative  of  itanration  or  pauperiiai,*- 
This,  to  be  turot  was  a  frigbttul  statemeat^ 
but  it  was  as  true  as  it  waa  frightful ;  and 
he  there&re  considered  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
Yote  against  the  committeet  because  be  was 
persuaded  that,  if  their  deliberations  were 
not  utterly  useless,  they  would  only  have 
the  injurious  effect  of  raising  priees» 
which  in  bis  opinion  were  akeady  nuwh 
too  high. 

Earl  TemfU  entertained  a>hope  that,  as 
the  committee  waaappointed»  ita  inquiries 
nightbeprodttctiyaotaditantages  butaithe 
aame  tiae  he  took  this  occasion  of  statingi 
thathe  for  one  wouldresist  any  OMasure  that 
night  be  introduced*  the  object  of  which  was 
to  add  to  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the  labour* 
kg-  claves  for  their  earn  or  breads  They 
ought  to  be  caiitioiia  bop  they  raised  tlie 
provisiooa  beyond  the  ability  of  the  peo* 
pie  to  purchase^  Had  he  been  present  on 
the  procediDg  nighty  he  should  indeed 
have  felt  inclined  to>  oppose  the  appoint* 
nent  of  a  coa:iiDittee  on  the  sulq'ect.  He 
was  eerlainly  not  prepared  to  name  any 
apecific  remedy  for  the  distresaea  of  the 
agrlcolturiata  ;bothe  thought  it  clear  that 
these  were  not  times  for  tampering  with 
the  feelings  of  the  community.  They 
were  not  twiea  for  legislating  on  the  price 
of  an  article  neoeasary  to  the  existenoe  of 
aU.  Ho  did  not  meaui  hoirever,  to  say, 
that  be  regretted  the  appointment  of  a 
Gommitteet  becauae  he  trusted  some  good 
might  arise  from  it ;  and  with  tbi»  impres* 
aion  he  ahould  vote  for  the  original  ino»- 
tion« 

Mr»  WUmot  thought  it  waa  palteriag 
with  the  i^riculturists  to  grant  a  commit^ 
tee,  if  there  was  not  an  intention  to  supi* 
port  remedial  measures  in  their  favour.  It 
woold  have  been  better  to  oppose  tlie  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  than  lo  resist 
all  practical  nseaauros  which  it  migbt  re* 
(Dommend.  He  could  not  conceive  any 
thmg  more  futile  than  to  agree  to  a  mo* 
tiout  aad  thea  set  one's  &ce  against  the 
objeots  proposed.  On  the  Catholio  qBe»* 
tbn,  for  instance,  a  subjectwhioh  waste  be 
ahortly  sobmitted  to  them,  if  aay  memhsa 
wwpe  tosay  that  he  aupported  going  into  a 
eommittee»  but  at  the  samo  time  suted 
bia  determinatioo  to  oppoae.  every  ob* 
ject  of  that  committee,  what  could  be 
moio  contradictory?     His  own   belief 
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waa,  that  all  they  coald  do  waa  by  a  le- 
gislative process  to  extract  from  the  msh 
nufacturer  something  to  bo  given  to  the 
agriculturist.  He  approved  of  protection 
to  a  certaia  point,  and  the  price  fixed  ia 
the  year  1815  had  been  virtually  incressed 
by  the  alteration  in  the  value  of  our  cur- 
rency. The  only  remedy  waa  to  be  found 
in  a  remission  of  rent  upon  poor  lands, 
when  the  existing  leases  should  expire, 
and  new  oentsacta  be  entered  into.  It 
ought,  however,  to  be  observed  on  be^ 
half  of  landlorda,  thai  they  wen  as  mocb 
entitled  to  protection  for  the  ca|Hlii  wlMch 
they  had  vested  in  land,  aa  if  that  cMMtal 
were  employed  in  any  other  way.  They 
ought  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  ma- 
nuuotorers  of  corn.  He  ap red  with  the 
remarka  that  had  been  macfe  by  the  hen. 
measber  fer  Portarlington ;  but  yet  he 
thought  they  were  rather  theoretical  than 
practical.  Tho  prmdples  of  political  eeo* 
noB^  might  serve  aa  beacons  to  en^le  as 
to  direct  our  coarse ;  but  as,  in  oBechanics 
allowance  miiat  bemadefor  friction  aad 
resiataocob  so  ia  legialalion  refeieoce 
moat  be  bad  to  the  actual  aitaation  of 
affiura.  Aa  he  undentood  the  rigba 
hon.  geatleman'a  proposition,  it  was  ma 
ministerial  aature,  bavins  for  ita  object 
only  to  render  perfect  tne  execution  of 
the  net  of  181 5i  and  to  this  he  was  ready 
to  give  hit  support.  If  any  improve* 
meats  could  be  omde  in  the  mode  of  tainag 
the  averagea  be  would  wish  that  they* 
migha  be  made ;  those  improvements  were 
due  to  the  public,  but  beyond  thathe 
thought  it  would  be  trifling  with  the  egri- 
culttwal  interesta  to  bold  out  any  expecta- 
tion. 

Mr.  Banlrfi  apprehended,  that  the  ben. 
gentleman  who  apolce  last  had  aaaumedtow 
much  when  be  stated  to  the  Houselhai 
there  was  butone  remedv  for  tbe  distrasa 
under  which  the  agriculturists  laboured^ 
He  (Mr.  Baokes)  approached  the  subjeetr 
with  grest  heaitation  and  doabt,  but  not 
without  hope  that  some  benefit  mi(^  re* 
sult&om  io<|uiry— that  some  veUsf  to  tlift 
agricultural  interest  might  be  found  pcae* 
tioable,  without  injury  to  any  other.  Un- 
questionablf  that  iaterest  waa  intimate* 
Ijf  blended  with  theoommarotal  aad  nsa* 
nufacturing^  aad  the  laat  twea^F  yearn  bad 
fiumisbed  varioua  examples  tbaa  tbe  dift- 
cukies  of  one  were  aure  to  extend  them 
selves  to  all.  As  to  what  bad  Ikaea  said 
with  regard  to  tbie  being  a  time  for  spmb- 
ing  out,  ho  feared  that  more  indiaoretian 
than  looad  sense  had  been  waniftitwi 
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bjan  adfaerence  to  thb  principle.    lie 
believed  the  result  of  inquiry  would  be  to. 
alter  some  opinions  which   had  been  ex- 
pressed in  rather  an  unqualified  manner  on 
boili  sides.    If  he  should  be  on  the  com* 
mittee,  he  should  go  into  it  without  any 
fixed  or  determinate  opinions,  but  with  a 
hope  of  receiving  very  important  infor- 
mation, and  of  being  able  to  render  ef- 
fectuid  thst  protection  whieh  parliament 
had  intended  to    afford  to  agriculture. 
Beyond  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  take 
one  single  pace,  but  it  could  not  be  dis* 
gui^d  that  the  protection  to  which  he  al- 
luded was  at  present  ineffectual  and  nuga- 
tory*   Whether  the  committee  were  so 
instructed  or  not,  doubtless  they  would 
look  at  the  practical  machinery  of  the 
law.    He  recollected,  that  when  this  sub- 
ject was  last  under  discussion,  a  meeting 
look  place  at  lord  Liverpool's  house,  and 
the  point  adverted  to  was  the  mode  of 
taking  averages.    A  wish  was  expressed 
Ihat  they  should  be  put  on  some  better 
footing,  to  which  it  was  replied  that  the 
matter  had  been  long  under  consideraF- 
|ion,    hut  that    no    improvement    had 
i>een  suggested.    The   incorrectness    of 
the    averages  was    generally    admitted, 
but  it  was  remarked  that  an  error  in  one 
distsict  might  be  balanced  by  an  error  in 
a  second;  and  somehow    or   other  the 
whole  meeting  acquiesced  in  a  continu- 
ance of  this  slovenly  system.    It  was  diffi^ 
cult  to  conceive  what    objection .  there 
could  be  to  the  elucidation  of  a  criterion, 
or^lo    the    establishment    of  securities 
against  fraud  and  combination.    The  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  was  desirable, 
If  for  no  other  purpose.    The  evil  com- 
plained of  was,  that  the  average  prices  in 
itbe  Gasette  returns  did  not  fairly  repre- 
aeot  the  state  of  the  market.    This  then 
ought  to  be  a  preliminary  subject  of  inves- 
tigation ;  hot  the  whole  business  of  a  com<*> 
nittee,    appointed    as   this    had    been, 
ought  not  to  be  confined  to  it.    If  the 
cooimittee  failed  in  devising  a  better  sys- 
tem pf  taking  averages,  were  their  eyes  to 
be  shut,  and  were  they  to  be  restrained 
from  taking  an  extended  and  general  view 
of  the  whole  question  ?  The  first  thing  for 
the  committee    to    consider  would  be 
th9  manner  in  which,  the  present  law  was 
executed,  and  to  suggest  .a  Correction  of 
any  deficiencies  that  might  be  detected. 
7bo  second  object  would  be  to  inquire 
whfU  farther  remedy  could  be.  applied  to 
the  existing  distress  of  the  agriculturists^ 
proTided  ll^e  correctjoQ  of  any  defects^  in 
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the  administration  of  the  present  Cora 
laws  was  not  sufficient.  To  restrain 
*the  committee  from  any  inquiry  into 
the  latter  object  would  be  to  render  its  ap- 
pointment of  less  importance  than  the 
hon.  mover  or  those  who  supported  him 
test  night,  anticipated.  That  the  present 
law  was  defective  would  appear  to  every 
one  who  considered  the  mode  in  which 
the  averages  were  struck.  It  appeared  by 
the  statement  of  an  hon.  member  that 
two  bushels  of  wheat  sold  in  a  county  of 
North  Wales  weighed  as  much  in  these 
averages  as  above  1,000  quarters  in  one 
of  our  agricultural  counties.  The  ques- 
tion bemre  the  House  was  whether  the 
committee  should  have  that  scope  for 
their  investigation  which  was  contem- 
plated by  the  majority  who  supported  the 
motion  of  last  night,  or  whether  its  pow- 
ers ought  to  be  so  restricted  as  to  de- 
feat and  get  rid  of  that  vote.  An  un- 
reasonable degree  of  alarm  was  likely 
to  be  excited  by  the  speeches  of  the 
members  who  opposed  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  ;  and  though  he  would 
not  impute  wrong  motives  to  them,  he 
could  not  help  animadverting  on  the 
language  which  they  employed.  la 
agreeing  to  execute  the  law  of  1815  in 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  enacted,  no  ra- 
tional apprehension  ought  to  be  excited 
among  the  other  classes  of  the  community, 
while  the  agricultural  class  would  receive 
only  that  protection  to  which  it  was  en- 
titled. The  asricultural  interest  bore  a 
greater  share  of  the  burthens  of  the  coun- 
try than  other  interests,  and  had  a  right 
at  least  to  equal  protection.  They  could 
not  enjoy  prosperity  without  extending « 
it  to  the  other  classes.  But  if  the  com- 
plaints which  they  made  were  just,  and  if 
the  committee  did  not  make  the  extensive 
inquiry  required,  so  as  to  carry  into 
complete  efiect  the  lav  of  1815,  the  agri- 
culturists would  be  held  out  as  a  marked 
class,  to  whom  the  legislature  offered  an 
ostensible  protection  which  was  entirely 
defeated  by  the  defective  nature  ^  of 
the  measure  by  which  it  was  to  be  carried 
into  effect.  It  would  be  trifling  with 
the  feelings  of  the  respectable  majority 
who  supported  the  motion  last  night  ^  to 
turn  round  upon  the  committee  and  give 
it  instructions  wbioh  would  narrow  its  in« 
quiries  to  matters  of  comparatively  little 
importance. 

JLord  Castlereagh  said,  he  was  anxious 
to  rise  after  his  hon.  friend.  His  hon* 
ffiendi  by  taking  the  narrow  groundi.had 
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placed  the  true  practical  queitlon  in  a 
clear  and  able  manner  before  the  Houser 
It  was  natural,  on  a   question    like  the 
present,  where  the  interests  of  so  many 
persons  were  involved,  that  a  strooe  de- 
gree of  feeling  should  exist  to  travel  into 
Che  important  and  extended  views  of  ge- 
neral policy ;  but  if  he  could  fix  the  at« 
tention  of  the  House  on  the  true  point  at 
issue,  the  House  would  then  judge  for 
itself,  and  by  confining  its  attention  to 
the  real  object  of  discussion,  it  would 
apply  general   principles  to  that  point, 
and  form  a  decision   on   the  important 
question  before  it  with  greater  ease  and 
with  greater  certainty  than  by  entertain- 
ing the  various  views  presented  by  hon. 
gentlemen.     On  a  point  less  intimately 
connected  with   the   tranquillity  of  the 
people,  and  involving  less  their  highest 
interests,  he  would  have  been  disposed  to 
enter  more  readily  into  the  feelings  of  his 
hon.  friend,  and  allow  that  the  mode  in 
which  the  vote  of  last  night  was  given 
should  be  interpreted  into  an  agreement 
with  the  views  of  those  who  now  supported 
the  motion.    As  it  was,  however,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  vote  of  last 
night,    considering   too    the   manner  in 
which  that  vote  had  been  given  on  a  pre- 
vious   question,    did    not   conclude   the 
question ;  that  vote,  however,  established 
this  conclusion,  that  a  committee  should 
be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  agricultural  concerns  of  the  countrv, 
and  that  committee  was  appointed  witn- 
out  limitation  of  iheir  powers.    He  was 
by  no  me&ns  disposed  to  deny  to  the  agri- 
culturists every  fair  opportunity  of  stat- 
ing their  claims.    LoolEii\g  at  .the  interests 
of  this  gre^  country,  the  interests  of  the 
commercial  and  the  agricultuivil  dassshould 
be  lield  as  insepar&le — should  be  con- 
nected in  one  system  of  eeneral  prosperity 
or  of  general  decline.   There  was  no  class 
in  the  country  which  he  was  inclined  to 
treat  with  more  deference — for  whom  he 
entertained   a  greater  respect— than  he 
did  for  those  who  pressed  forward   the 
consideration  of  this  subject ;— he  meant 
not  merely  the  landlordr  and  proprietors, 
1>ut  also  the  great  body  of  the  tenantry  of 
the   country,  whoee    interests    were   so 
closely  connected  with  the  proprietors, 
and  who  with  them  must  either  stand  or 
fall.    To  the  committee  proposed  by  hia 
hon.  friend  he  could  have  no  objection — 
as  far  as  the  general  character  of  that 
committee  went  he  could  have  no  hesita- 
tion to  deliberate  with  them^but  that 
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obmmittee  and  the  Htonse  noat  Ibal  the 
perilous  situation  in   which  they  stood 
with  respect  to  this  question  berare  the 
country.     He  was  convinced  that  they 
were  bound  to  speak  out  their  opinieni^ 
and  to  pursue  a  straight-forward,  open, 
and   manly   course.     They  should  not 
create  hopes  where  there  were  no  pro^ 
pects  whatever  of  realiasing  tbeos.    This 
was  his  feeling,  and  be  submitted  So  the 
House  that  the  agitation  of  this  aubiect 
was  likely  to  call  up  those  hopes,  ancl  to 
create  a  misconception  in  tlie  country, 
which  would  operate  to  the  great  preju- 
dice of  the  public  interests.    If  sucfti  ef- 
fects were  likely  to  attend  the  agitation 
of  that  question  at  that  moment,  it  was 
their  duty  to  consider  the  probaUe  re- 
sults which  the  committee  would  come 
to.     He  entered  fully  into  the  seneral 
feeling,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House, 
when  complaints  were  made  by  a  great 
and  respectable  body  of  the  people,  to 
look  into  the  nature  of  those  complaints, 
and  if  any  indulgence  could  be  aflbrded, 
if  any  rational  h^e  existed  of  applying  a 
remedy,  it  was  their  duty  to  apply  it. 
But  the  distress  of  the  agriculturista  waa 
not  the  only  question  at  issue— great  and 
general  distress  prevailed  in  the  country; 
they  might  di&r  as  to  the  nature  of  that 
distress,  they  could  not  settle  in  their 
own  minds  the  nature,  the  causes, '  and 
the  extent  of  that  dbtress,  but  of  the 
existence  of  the  distress  itself  there  cool^ 
unfortunately  be  no  diference  of  opinion; 
the  agricultural  interests  shared  in  that 
distress,  and  the  question  waa  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  remedy  to  be  appfied,  if  in* 
deed  any  remedy  could  be  applied ;  al- 
ways recollecting  that  the  distress  was 
not  confined  to  that  class,  but  thai  it  was 
shared  with   many  others.*- Having  as- 
sumed the  fact  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
dbtress,  the  question  was  as  to  rile  re* 
medy  to  be  applied.    Was  there  aoy  ad- 
ditional protection  to  be  given  exceeding 
the  protection  of  1815,  or  were  they  to 
look  at  the  regulationa  of  the  Core  Urw 
with  a  view  to  execute  the  intentioos  of 
parliament  on  that  subject  ?    It  was  ma- 
terial that  they  should  come  to  a  dear 
understanding  on  this  head ;   if  they  did 
not  understand  each  ether  in  the  first  io* 
portant  step  they  took,  they  might  move 
in  a  circle  without  coming  to  any  expla- 
nation, and  remain  at  cross  purposes  wifh 
each  other.    It  was  material  to  settle  this 
point,  and  be  thought  that  the  hon.  nsem^ 
ber  for  Susstei  woo  mored  the  iviend^ 
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ment  before  the  Housey  put  this  point  dK 
rectly  et  ifsue.  He  would  read  the 
amendment  of  the  hon.  member  to  the 
House  in  order,  so  that  the  House  might 
•ee  whether  it  was  calculated  to  arrive  at 
a  sound  and  fair  exposition  of  the  regula- 
tions of  1815.  The  amendment  was,  «*  that 
instructions  be  given  to  the  committee  to 
inquire  whether  the  present  mode  of  taking 
averages,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  market 
price  of  grain  throughout  the  kingdom, 
was  effectual,  or  whether  a  better  mode 
might  not  be  adopted  ?**  The  hon.  mem- 
ber had  assumed,  that  the  object  of  the 
law  was,  to  apply  the  price  of  eighty  shil- 
lings as  a  scale  of  protection.  If  the  hon. 
member  was  correct  in  his  exposition  of 
the  law  of  1815,  be  would  willingly  vote 
for  his  amendment,  and  he  would  separate 
that  amendment  from  the  motion  of  his 
right  hon.  friend,  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  He  joined  with  the  hon. 
meOiber  in  an  anxious  with  to  detect  every 
fraud,  and  to  adopt  every  measure  that 
niflbt  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
agricultorisc  He  repeated,  if  he  thought 
the  hon.  member  right  in  his  view,  it 
would  decide  his  vote,  and  he  might  ven- 
ture to  answer  for  his  right  hon.  friend, 
that  he  would  withdraw  his  instructions 
to  the  committee.  But  he  did  not  at  all 
agree  in  the  view  of  the  hon.  member :  he 
aaust  altogether  deny,  that  the  basis  of  the 
act  of  1815  was  such  as  that  hon.  member 
conceived ;  on  the  contrary,  that  act  was 
founded  on  a  principle  long  established 
by  the  preceding  laws.  The  basis  of  the 
act  of  1815  was  founded  on  this  principle, 
that  the  averages  shodd  be  taken  from  the 
prices  in  the  12  maritime  districts  of  the 
country.  It  had  been  argued,  that  the 
result  ef  the  averages  was  this-^that  there 
was  a  diifereooe  of  six  shillmgs,  if  not  of 
eight  shillings,  between  the  average  prices 
in  the  maritime  districts,  and  the  average 
prices  througliout  the  whole  country.  It 
was  further  understood,  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  scale  of  averages  formed 
in  the  twelve  maritime  districts,  and  that 
formed  from  the  price  of  grain  in  all  the 
markets  of  the  Kingdom  was  6$.;  and 
that*  when  the  former  would  give  80f., 
the  Jaiter  would  give  only  74fS*  Now, 
had  the  averages  not  been  to  be  struck 
io  the  maritime  districts,  but  been  to  be 
taken  from  the  markets  of  the  whole  king- 
dom, those  who  in  181J  voted  for  the 
proteeling  price  of  $0r.  would  have  sup- 
ported that  of  74f.  Let  not  the  House 
ehoR  be  deceived.    There  were  two  ways 
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of  raising  the  protecting  price  on  imported 
grain ;  namely,  either  by  increasing  the 
scale  of  prices  at  which  it  might  be  im- 
ported, or  by  alterine  the  mode  of  striking 
the  averages,  by  which  the  importation 
price  was  settled.  The  average  of  the 
whole  country  of  England  would  be  very 
different  from  that  of  the  maritime  dis- 
tricts; it  would  still  be  more  varied  by 
including  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
The  law  of  1815  was  framed  with  no  r^ 
ference  to  this  extensive  range  of  ave- 
rages, but  was  founded  on  the  base  of 
that  of  the  maritime  districts  only.  The 
regulations  of  1815  were  founded  on  facts, 
perfectly  well  understood  —  they  were 
founded  on  the  broad  practical  result  of 
the  averages  in  the  maritime  districts  dis- 
tinct from  the  averages  of  the  whole 
United  Kingdom.  The  reason,  therefore, 
why  he  resisted  the  more  extensive  in- 
qmry,  which,  though  it  might  not  lead  to 
the  adoption  of  this  average,  might  yet 
make  it  the  subject  of  investigation,  was, 
that  it  would  be  a  mode  of  again  agitating 
that  mighty  question,  the  Corn  laws, 
which,  from  tlie  effect  it  would  produce 
on  the  public  mind,  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
cussed uselessly  or  lightly.  The  House 
should  not  excite  discussion  and  agitation 
in  the  country  by  appointing  committees 
and  entertaining  inquiries  when  no  good 
could  be  done,  and  at  a  moment  when  the 
people  were  in  a  state  of  suffering— when 
their  feelings  were  agitated  and  discoo* 
tent  excited. — No  man  was  more  ready 
than  himself  to  meet  and  to  oppose 
tlie  popular  menace  directed  to  control 
the  proceedings  of  that  House;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  felt  that  there 
was  a  mighty  responsibility  indeed  at- 
tached to  those  who  would  fruitlessly 
agitate  a  question  so  likely  to  promote  dis» 
content  amongst  the  people— so  unlikely 
to  afford  relief  to  the  petitioners.  But  i^ 
at  the  same  time,  the  House  did  think  that 
the  public  interests  would  be  promoted  by 
giving  a  still  greater  protection  to  the 
agriculturist  than  was  given  by  the  act  of 
1815,  let  them  not  disguise  their  object^ 
but  meet  the  question  as  the  parliament 
met  it  in  1815;  then  the  parliament  felt 
and  said  that  the  public  interests  called 
for  the  measure ;  he  supported  that  mea* 
sure  because  he  was  impressed  with  the 
necessity  and  policy  of  it — the  necessity 
for  the  measure  at  that  time  was  as  great 
as  the  arguments  in  favour  of  any  altera- 
tion now  appeared  to  him  to  be  weak  and 
untenable.    He  could  not  but  consider 
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that  tht  time  selected  by  the  petitionen 
was  very  onfiiTourable  to  their  claims.^- 
All  the  poru  were  now  shut  against  foreign 
grain.  The  agriculturists  had|  in  fact, 
possession  of  a  complete  monopoly  of  the 
com  trade,  and  they  had  had  that  mono- 
poly for  the  last  18  months;  they  could 
not  therefore  complain  that  they  suffered 
from  foreiffo  competition,  or  that  they 
required  additional  protection  against  the 
foreign  grower.  This,  therefore,  was  an 
inauspicious  moment  to  agitate  unneces- 
sarily this  very  sensitive  question— the 
whole  practical  argument  was  against 
them.  In  1815  he  supported  the  corn 
bill,  and  every  consideration  he  had  af- 
terwards given  to  that  measure,  con- 
vinced him  of  its  necessity.  Had  the 
House  not  protected  the  agricultural  in- 
terests at  that  period,  their  distress  would 
have  been  excessive;  but  it  would  nol 
have  been  confined  to  them,  the  manufac- 
turer would  have  had  hU  full  shsre  of 
auflering  and  endurance;  and  he  firmly 
believea  that  had  that  bill  been  passed 
one  year  sooner  than  it  was,  much  of  the 
distress  of  the  country  would  have  been 
prevented.  At  that  period  the  agricultu- 
rists put  their  case  in  a  stron^^  position — 
they  showed  the  causes  of  their  distress— 
they  showed  the  country  the  necessity  and 
the  justice  of  the  measure;  but  how  dif- 
ferent was  the  case  now  ?  Would  they, 
when  every  argument  lay  on  the  other 
side,  and  every  fact  told  against  them, 
would  they  argue  this  irritating  question 
upon  mere  speculative  grounds,  upon  mere 
apprehensions  of  some  future  contingent 
evu?  Surely  common  prudence  would 
suggesf  that  every  topic  of  discontent 
ought  to  be  avoided  at  a  moment  when 
general  distress  pressed  upon  every  class 
of  society— when  one  class  was  vainly 
complaining  of  another ;  vainly  imputing 
to  others  the  cause  of  that  public  distress 
which  pressed  upon  all  with  a  universal 
pressure,  which  came  from  the  hand  of 
Providence— which  no  member  could 
answer—which  no  measures  of  wisdom  or 
of  foresight  could  prevent.  He  could 
not  help  observing,  that  there  appeared  a 
great  laxity  in  the  reasoning  of  those  who 
wished  for  additional  protection*  They 
called  for  that  protection  at  a  moment 
when  the  farmer  had  a  monopoly— had 
the  home  market  to  himself,  without  the 
Intervention  of  foreign  grain.  To  that 
course  he  entirely  objected.  But  if  the 
House  should  take  Che  course  now  recom- 
snended  by  his  right  hon.  iriendi  and  ex- 
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amine  tf  the  law  passed  for  the  f^oteelion 
of  the  agriculturist  was  abused  in  its  ad- 
ministration, that  consideration  would  in* 
deed  present  a  larse  field  for  diacussftoo, 
into  which  he  wouki  have  no  objection  to 
enter.  The  hon.  member  for  Norfolk  had 
stated  direct  cases  of  firaud,and  justly  argu* 
ed  the  necessity  ofputting  an  end  to  those 
frauds.  He  affreed  entirely  with  the  hon. 
member.  tT  the  law  was  so  defective  as 
to  admit  of  frauds  in  its  execution,  it 
ought  to  be  corrected;  and  even  though 
those  frauds  were  imaginary,  the  real  su& 
firings  of  the  agriculturists  were  so 
great,  that  they  ought  to  be  relieved  fresa 
even  groundless  anxiety.  The  public 
would  have  no  objection  to  a  measure  of 
pure  regulation.  If  the  ground  which 
parliament  would  take  were  made  inteUt- 
gible,  they  might  proceed  without  danger 
—the  country  would  understand  the  altera- 
tions they  might  contemplate,  and  would 
go  with  them;  but  if,  under  colour  of  in« 
terfering  with  the  averagesi  they  should 
seek  for  an  alteration  in  Uie  scale  of  pro* 
tection,  they  would  agitate  the  country  to 
its  centre.  His  reason  for  not  wishing  lor 
the  proposed  inquiry  was,  that  he  could 
not  see  his  way.  He  did  not  look  on  this 
agitated  period  the  best  time  for  raising 
so  irritating  a  question.  If  the  broad  in- 
quiry were  permitted,  there  would  be  dis- 
cussion out  of  doors;  there  woidd  be 
applications  to  the  House;  constitu- 
tional, he  trusted ;  there  would  be 
general  anxiety  and  alarm,  which  would 
in  themselves  be  an  evil.  If  it  were  ne* 
cessary  for  the  public  good  that  such  a 
measure  should  be  carried,  he  would  be 
willing  to  encounter  any  degree  of  dan- 
ger or  odium ;  but  why  agitate  the  public 
mind  without  object  or  advantage?  It 
was  not  intended  to  propose  a  reduction 
of  price.  The  public  would,  therefore^ 
during  the  six  weeks  which  the  committee 
sat,  if  the  range  of  their  inquiry  was  not 
limited,  be  always  in  fear  of  a  report  pro- 
posing an  augmentation.  He  would  ob-» 
ject  to  a  mode  of  striking  the  averasest 
by  which  six  shillings  would  be  added  to 
every  quarter.  He  was  decidedly  adverse 
to  any  propositioft  of  that  kind*  The 
country  would  not  endure  it— policy  could 
not  recommend  it.  He  stw  in  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  oppo- 
site, so  many  qualifications,  so  much  cso- 
tion,  that  he  could  not  for  a  moment  think 
that  he  had  any  notion  of  recommending 
any  extension  of  protection.  •  He  woold 
now  suppose  that  the  committee  hadoon* 
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inenced  its  labour — so  far  as  to  take  the 
general  question  of  average  under  consi- 
deration, what  would  be  the  result  ?  After 
sittine  for  six  weeks  or  two  months,  they 
would  perhaps  bring  forward  a  report  re- 
commending an  attack  on  the  Com  laws. 
But  he  did  not  think  that  the  committee 
would  recommend  any  measure  to  increase 
the  protection  of  80  shillings;  he  had  too 
high  an  opimon  of  their  prudence — they 
were  too  wise  to  recommend  to  the  House 
m  measure  that  would  only  have  the  efiect 
of  rendering  the  situation  of  the  country 
still  worse.    He  looked  upon  the  agitation 
of  this  question  at  this  time  to  be  a  great 
public  calamity,  and  he  would  intreat  his 
nooourable  friend  to  pause,  and  to  con- 
aider  well  its  consequences.     He  knew 
that  his  hon«  friend,  though  connected 
with  the  landed  interests,  had  too  liberal 
a  mind  not  to  see  that  the  interest  of  all 
was  the  interest  of  each,  and  he  would 
not  hazard  a  step  which  would  raise  the 
discussion  of  the  whole  question.     He 
would  rather  meet  the  question  openly, 
than  under  the  coyer  of  the  question  of 
averages,  and  he  hoped  the  House  would 
feel  that  it  was  the  wisest  course  to  meet 
the  question  of  abuse.    The  act  of  1815, 
did  not  apply  to  the  averages  taken  from 
the  whole  Kingdom,  but  from  the  maritime 
districts,  so  that  those  who  voted  for  the 
W  shilliiigs  then,  must  have  voted  for72f. 
or  74^.  had  the  averages  been  taken  from 
the  whole  country,  and  if  Scotland,  and 
especially  if  Ireland  had  been  included, 
.  they  must  have  advanced  to  S5s*  or  per- 
haps upwards.     If  they  opened  other 
questions,  he  could  see  nothing  specific 
which  it  would  be  in  their  power  to  do ; 
for  it  was  quite  impossible  for  him,  hold- 
ing the  opinion  which  he  entertained,  to 
take  op  the  measure  in  the  way  the  hon. 
member  for  Surrey  recommended.    The 
proposition  of  his*  right  hon.  friend  was 
kept    within    proper   limits,    while   the 
amendments  went  to  alter  the  average  al- 
io^her,  and  to  destroy  entirely  the  ex- 
istiog  scale.    The  former  mieht  be  use- 
ful; the  latter  was  a  critical,  u  not  a  dan- 
gerous experiment,    and  would  be  the 
means  of  brinffing  forward  the  pretensions 
of  the  agriculturists  under  the  worst  as- 
pect.   The  present  system  had  worked 
favDurably.    He  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
it  had  worked  favourably  at  all  times,  and 
liad  been  found  completely  adequate  to 
the  wants  of  the  country;  but  for  five 
years,  it  had* produced,  within  a  fraction 
mi  the  average  prioe^  what«  ia  the  year 


>815  was  considered  a  fiur  remuneration. 
It  had  also  worked  well  in  another  point 
of  view ;  because,  under  it,  the  raising  of 
corn  had  arrived  at  such  a  height  as  gave 
them  a  hope,. independent  of  the  casual- 
ties of  seasons,  that  sufficient  could  be 
grown  for  their  own  consumption.  The 
agriculture  of  the  country,  was,  at  least 
in  amount,  very  extensive ;  and  he  would 
ask  whether  it  could  be  thriving  in  amount, 
and  at  the  same  time  losing  in  general 
profit?  That  was  impossible.  I^rming 
capital  certainly  might  be  wasted  and  im- 
properly laid  out;  and  thus  the  profit 
might  not  bear  ( a  due  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  capital  expenoed.  Whether 
that  was  so  or  not  could  only  be  shown 
by  considering  what  was  produced  withia 
the  country,  and  what  was  procured  from 
without.  Here  it  appeared  that  there 
was  no  want  of  supply  firom  within.  For 
18  months  the  ports  had  been  shut,  and  it 
should  be  recollected  that  the  two  last 
harvests,  though  not  calamitous,  could 
not  be  deemed  good  ones.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  great  distress  did  not 
exist,  or  that  averages  might  not  have 
been  struck  at  particular  neriods  since 
the  corn  law  was  passea  that  were 
not  favourable.  But  taking  the  whole  of 
the  period  since  it  passed,  the  circum« 
stances  proved  any  thing  but  the  inefficacy 
of  that  law.  There  was  no  moment  in 
which  the  agricultural  interest  had  ]$m 
reason  to  call  for  an  alteration  of  the  law 
than  at  present,  and  with  the  utmost  res« 
pect  for  that  interest,  he  must  vote  for  the 
motion  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  as  the  only 
one  that  could  be  entertained  either  with 
advantage  or  safety  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Sumner  said,  the  noble  lord  had 
accused  him  of  imprudence,  because  he 
brought  forward  this  motion,  when  the 
times  were  in  so  ticklish  a  state,  and  the 
public  mind  was  likely  to  be  agitated  by 
It.  The  noble  lord  appeared,  however,  to 
have  forgotten  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
agricultural  mind,  although  he  had  con- 
sidered the  feelings  by  which  all  other 
parties  were  agitated.  It  was  that 
agitation  of  mind  which  caused  such  a 
number  of  petitions  to  be  laid  on  their 
table — petitions  from  that  class  of  people 
who  formed  the  great  source  of  our 
wealth,  and  who  were,  therefore,  the  first 
in  importance*  He  did  not  mean  to  speak 
iovidioudy  of  the  other  classes.  He 
looked  on  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce,  to  be  the  first  pillars  of  the 
state.   But|  considering  agriculture  as  the 
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foondal{on»  they  oughtt  whenever  any 
part  of  the  edifice  teemed  to  be  out  of 
order,  to  examine  whether  the  defect  did 
not  arise  from  tome  deterioration  of  the 
baiis.    Aliuaion  had  been  jmade  to  the 
bill  of  1815,  and  to  the  alarm  and  terror 
that  were  then  excited*    He,  howereTf 
felt  more  determined  to  proceed,  when  he 
taw  an  attempt  made  to  create  alarm. 
Neither  the  threatt  that  had  been  thrown 
out  onthattideof  the  Houte^  northetound- 
ing  of  the  toctin  of  alarm  by  gentlemen 
oppotite  thould  prevent  him  from  doing 
hit  duty.    The  noble  lord  had  said,  that 
if  the  meature  of  1615  had  been  adopted 
sooner,  many  of  the  evils  tince  experienced 
would   have   been   avoided.    He   (^Mr* 
Sumner)  would  tay,  that  if  they  dedmed 
inquiry  now  upon  the  prmciple  which  he 
recommended,  their  tituation  mutt  in  all 
probability,    become    worte    Instead   of 
better.    With  respect  to  the  bill  of  1815, 
be  begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  report  on  which  it  was 
founded.    For  this  purpose  one  extract 
would   be   sufficient.     The    report   set 
forth,   '*  Your  committee  report  to  you 
that  it  is  the  concurrent  opioion  of  most 
of  the  witnesses  that  80f.  is  the  lowest 
price  per  quarter  that  will  afford   the 
grower  of  corn  a  fair  remuneration.''  But 
other  individuals  of  equally  high  character 
mentioned  in  the  report  declared   that 
80f.  would  not  afford  a  sufficient  remu* 
neration  to  the  grower.    On  this  report, 
however,  the  bill  was  founded ;  and,  when 
the  legislature  intended  to  grant  a  pro* 
tection  of  80».  they  in'  fact   gave  the 
grower  only  74a.    It  wss,  therefore,  a  &ir 
subject  of  inquiry,  whether  the  act  in 
•question  did  make  sufficient  provision  for 
csarrying  into  efiect  the  undoubted  inten* 
tion  of  the  legislature.    He  should  not  go 
into  the  committee  with  the  intention  of 
proposing  an^  measure  to   increase  the 
protecting  price,  but  neither  did  he  mean 
'to  exclude  himself  from  concurring  in 
auch  a  measure  if  it  should  be  proposed 
through  the  medium  of  the  averages.   He 
<could  have  wished  that  this  great  cause 
^ad  rested  on  other  shoulders  than  his 
*own,  but  as  to  the  restrictive  motion  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  he  thought  it 
lield  out  a  dec^tive  view  to  the  agricul- 
tural  interests  under  a  form  in  which 
nothing   could    be    reriised    for   their 
advantagOi   and    should   therefore   op* 
;^oseit. 

Mr.  Cakrqft  said,  at  the  hon.  gentleman 
mho  bad  JQSt  sat  down  had  thought  fit  to 
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remind  the  House  of  the  basis  formerly 
adopted  when  this  subject  was  under  dii- 
cuttion»  he  would  take  the  liberty  of 
reading  an  extract  from  tlie  Journals  of 
the  House,  to  show  the  hon.  gentleman 
what  was  the  real  foundation  on  whidi 
the  law  of  1815  proceeded.  It  happened 
that  he  took  a  more  active  part  on  that 
question  than  he  was  usually  in  the  habit 
of  doing,  and  therefore  he  might  be  pre- 
sumed to  know  something  of  the  matter. 
He  had  differed  from  the  tM^ntj  oi  the 
House  on  that  occjtsion.  But  the  bill 
passed  into  a  law,  and  he  had  no  wish  to 
meddle  with  it,  because  he  bdieved  it  had 
operated  rather  beneficially  for  the  «oon- 
tr^.  The  hon.  gentleman  observed,  tJmt 
neither  the  menaces  of  the  nohle  lord» 
nor  the  tocsin  of  alarm  which  was  soanded 
on  that  I  the  ooposition  )  side  of  the  Hoosot 
should  aeter  nim  from  proceeding.  He 
(Mr.  Calcraft)  had  heard  no  menaoeib 
and,  as  far  as  he  was  oonceraed*  no 
tocsins  of  alarm  had  been  sounded.  The 
hon.  member  conceived  that  he  was  taking 
the  proper  line  of  his  duty,  and  he  hoped 
he  would  do  him  (Mr.  Calcraft)  the 
eredit  to  believe^  that  he  also  «ras  paxsu- 
ing  that  which  he  conceived  to  be  his 
duty;  and  a  roost  painful  duty  it  was» 
which  seemed  to  place  him  in  opposition 
to  thole  with  whom  his  interests  were  so 
strongly  bound  up ;  because,  if  there  were 
any  one  body  to  whom  he  was  more 
attached  than  to  another,  it  was  the  agri- 
cultural interest.  He  however  approved 
of  no  restrictions,  but  such  as  were  iro« 
posed  for  the  benefit  of  the  coraAunity  at 
large ;  and  when  they  conceded  protective 
restrictions  to  manufactures,  or  to  com- 
merce, it  was  not  with  a  view  merely 
to  the  persons  connected  with  dioee 
branches,  but  for  the  service  of  the  whole 
country.  They  ought  now  to  see  whether 
the  course  they  were  called  on  to  lake 
was  calculated  to  be  of  general  benefit* 
By  referring  to  the  Journals  o(  the  87th 
of  February  1815,  the  conditbn  on  which 
the  protecting  price  of  80f.  was  inserted 
in  the  act,  would  be  at  onoe  aeeqt  die 
entry  was  this,  '<  Resolved,  that  tlie 
average  price  of  the  several  torts  of  Bri« 
tish  com,  by  which  the  iroporcatioD  of 
foreign  com,  meali  or  flour,  into  the 
United  Kingdom  is  to  be  regukted  and 
governed  is  to  be  continued  to  be  made  op 
and  governed  in  the  manner  now  raqnirtd 
according  to  law."  This  waatbe btltit cm 
which  tho  act  of  1815  was  foonded ;  it 
wat  on  this  condition  that  the  tesoiciioa 
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was  conceded ;  and  as  tbe  noble  lord  Imd 
stated,  if  it  had  been  thought  necessary  to 
go  to  the  other  mode  of  taking  the 
averages,  which  would  hare  made  a  diflfer- 
ence  of  6«.  or  8f.y  it  would  at  that  time, 
liave  caused  a  diminished  scale.  Now, 
notwithstanding  what  the  hon.  gentleman 
bad  said,  he  would  ask  the  House  whether 
what  he  had  advanced  was  not  an  appeal 
for  a  higher  protecting  duty  i  He  would 
put  it  to  every  gentleman  who  considered 
the  subject,  whether  the  effect  of  meddling 
with  the  average,  as  prescribed  by  the  act  of 
1815|  could  be  any  other  but  that  of  adding 
to  the  price  of  this  commodity  ?  Did  the 
situation  of  the  agriculturists  themselves 
require  a  higher  price?  When  for  18 
months  past,  they  pad  a  monopoly  of  this 
article,  for  which  thej  received  7Ss.  6d* 
per  quarter,  being  within  Is.  Sd.  of  the 
protecting  doty  established  in  1815,  was 
it  reasonable  to  ask  for  any  addition  to 
that  protecting  duty  ?  The  hon.  gentle- 
man had  stated  the  average  for  five  years, 
lo  ^whieh  he  had  included  the  year  1815, 
which  was  in  truth  before  the  passing  of 
the  bill.  'By  so  doing  he  considerably 
reduced  the  average.  If  he  had  taken 
the  4  years  since  the  passmg  of  the  act, 
the  result  would  have  been  very  different, 
for  in  2  of  those  years,  1817  and  1818, 
the  grower  received  an  average  price  of 
upwards  of  80».  for  his  commodity.  He 
bad  some  time  since  presented  a  petition, 
the  parties  to  which  called  for  inquiry, 
and  he  could  say,  if  the  question  was  not 
argued  as  it  had  been,  that  he  also  would 
have  approved  of  investigation.  But  he 
could  not  countenance  any  attempt  to 
raise  tlie  protecting  price,  which  was  the 
present  direct  He  had  advised  individuals, 
when  consulted  on  this  subject,  not  to 
agitate  the  question,  because  he  believed 
that  the  distress  of  the  agriculturist  arose 
more  from  the  general  distress  of  the  coun- 
try than  from  any  peculiarity  in  his  situation. 
His  sincere  opmion  was,  that  if  the  ge- 
neral situation  of  the  kingdom  was  amend- 
ed, the  agriculturists  would  immediately 
find  their  own  situation  considerably  im- 
proved. Many  very  invidious  observa- 
tions had  been  directed  aginst  those  who 
were  setting  themselves  up  in  opposition 
to  what  was  called  the  primary  interest  of 
this  country,  and  he  was  surprised  at 
what  had  last  night  (alien  from  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  whom  he  did  not  see 
in  bis  place,  who  appeared  so  anxious 
and  so  asealous  for  inquiry  into  the  dis« 
tress  of  the  agriculturists.    His  hon.  and 
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learned  friend,  a  few  days  ago,  if  his  re- 
collection served  him,  when  a  petition 
was  ^reseated  from  the  manufactttrers  of 
Birmingham,  for  whose  interests  he  ap- 
peared to  feel,  very  deeply,  declared,  that 
m  his  opinion  no  inquiry  should  be  in- 
stituted, that  he  thought  It  ill-advised,  and 
that  if  any  relief  were  to  be  expected,  it 
must  come  firom  the  executive  govern- 
ment, and  not  from  a  committee  of  in- 
quiry in  that  House.  It  was  indeed  ex- 
traordinary, that  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  should  have  called  for  inquiry,  on 
the  part  of  those  who  demanded  increased 
protecting  prices,  when  a  few  days  before 
he  objected  to  a  similar  inquiry  which  was 
requested  by  other  petitioners.  He  agreed 
in  many  things  however,  which  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  had  said  in  fkvour  of  the 
agricultural  interest;  and  if  means  could 
be  found  to  spread  the  poor-rates  more 
equally  over  the  country,  it  would  be  of 

great  advantage,andatthesametime  would 
be  strictly  just  to  those  whose  petitions  they 
were  now  considering.  The  hon.  member 
for  Southvrark  had  called  on  the  House  to 
look  at  the  large  body  of  people  who  had 
approached  them  with  petitions  couched 
in  respectful  language,  and  had  argued 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  refuse  in<» 
quiry  into  their  grievances.  But  that  ob- 
servation lost  much  of  its  weieht  when 
they  recollected  how  those  petitions  were 
canvassed  for.  They  had  been  sent  ta 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  persona 
being  told  that  it  would  be  beneficial  ta 
them  if  they  signed  such  petitions,  affixed 
their  names  to  them  without  farther  con-^ 
sideration.  But  he  knew  that  a  very 
laree  body  of  agriculturists,  yeomen, 
and  farmers  of  all  sorts,  thought  this  was 
not  the  time  to  approach  the  House  with 
petitions  of  such  a  nature.  It  was  also 
remarkable,  that  these  petitions  were  not 
introduced  by  that  display  of  arrears  of 
rent,  want  of  markets,  executions,  and 
various  other  symptoms  of  distress  which 
distinguished  the  speech  of  an  hon.  friend 
of  his  in  1815.  He  was  glad  of  it,  for  he 
was  sure  that  the  farmers  did  not  how 
suffer  what  they  endured  at  that  period, 
and  he  believed  the  most  reasonable  part 
of  them  were  satisfied  with  their  situation, 
and  not  anxious  to  press  their  claims  at 
the  present  moment.  With  respect  to 
the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.g6ntteman, 
he  would  adopt  it  as  a  choice  of  evils :  he 
regretted,  however,  that  they  were  beaten 
on  the  vote  last  night,  because  much  of 
anxiety,  of  alarm,  and  of  false  expectatioDi 
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would  have  been  saved,  if  that  qutfttlon 
bad  beoi  differently  determined.  The 
arepoattion  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Sussex  went  to  disturb  tliat  law  under 
which  agriculture  had  flourished,  while 
that  of  ue  right  hon.  gentleman  was  as 
limited  and  reasonable  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  would  admit,  and  therefore  it 
should  receive  bis  support 

Mr.  Brougham  observed,  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  intrude  himself  on  the  pati- 
ence and  attention  of  the  House*  when 
be  knew  that  the  natural  desire  oi  gen- 
tlemen was,  to  conclude  this  discussion  as 
soon  as  possible.    After  having  stated  his 
opinion  perhaps  at  too  great  length  on  the 
preceding  night,  on  the  general  merits  of 
this  (juestioo,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
for  him  to  enter  minutely  into  the  subject 
on  this  occasion.    But  they  were  now 
placed  in  a  most  peculiar  situation,  in  con* 
aequence  of  the  conduct  adopted  by  his 
majesty's  ministers,  and  he  was  bound  to 
state  the  grounds  on  which  his  vote  should 
be  given.    He  felt  almost  precluded  from 
entering  into  the  merits  of  the  question, 
even  if  he  had  more  to  answer  than  was 
advanced  thb  night,  for  how  did  they  iod 
themselves  placed  with  regard  to  tliose 
proceedings  r  A  notice  was  solemnly  given 
—a  proper  length  of  time  was  allowed  to 
elapse—an  opportunity  was  afforded  by 
the  hon.  mover,  for  all  gentlemen  to  con- 
aider  the  subject  so  that  they  might  speak 
their    sentiments  deliberately  and  fully. 
He  brought  forward  his  proposition,  and, 
after  a  debate — by  no  veans  a  short  one, 
and  not  confined  to  one  branch  of  the 
l]uestion,  but    in    the   course  of  which 
every    branch    connected   with   it    was 
presented  to    the    House*-at   the   ma- 
ture hour  of  between  three  ^pd  four  in 
the  morning  the  House  felt  itself  ripe  for 
a  division  {  and  on  what  point  i  The  ques- 
tion was  this— whether  or  not  they  should 
refer  the  petitions  to  a  select  committee, 
who  were  to  report  their  opinions  to  that 
House  f    On  what  were  they  now  to  be 
instructed  to  report  ?     On  something  dif- 
ferent from  the  contents  of  the  petitions ; 
on  sometliing  not  contemplated  by  the 
petitioners ;  on  something  not  to  be  found 
in  any  one  of  those  petitions.  He  had  read 
the  petitions  down  to  the  26th  da^  of 
May,  which  was  the  last  he  had  printed 
before  him.  The  petitions  were  numerous; 
%hej  were  various  in  their  views,  and  dif^ 
ferent  in  their  plans;  but  the  one  thing 
omitted  in  them  all  was  this  question  of 
fiyerages,  which  it  appeared  was  the  only 
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point  which  hb  majestyV  rolniatera  would 
consider.  There  was  one  thing,  which,  be 
presumed,  was  agreed  upon  between  both 
sides  of  the  House— that  tbey  were  bound 
to  consider  these  petitions.  And  he  would 
ask  the  right  hon.  gentleman  whether  his 
motion  (and  in  fact  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man's motion  was  only  an  amendment 
upon  the  debate  which  had  been  settled 
last  nighty  and  which  be  thought,  therefore, 
a  most  extraordinary  and  tmjustifiable 
proceedkig)— he  would  ask  him,  whether 
it  was  not  to  worse  than  insult  the  peti- 
tioners, not  to  consider  the  subject  which 
tliey  prayed  the  House  to  inquire  into ; 
not  to  investigate  the  subject  matter  of  the 
great  majority  of  those  petitions,  but  to 
enter,  in  point  of  fact,  upon  the  prayer 
of  one  almost  unconn'ectea  with  them — 
one  single  petition  from  Carlow,  in  Ireland, 
about  the  averages  of  corn !  This  was 
the  only  one  not  entitled  to  be  considered 
under  that  committee  which  the  sense  of 
the  House  had  last  night  considered  ^pe-^ 
dient  to  be  appointed,  and  yet  it  was  with ' 
this  favoured  petition  alone  that  they  were 
to  deal.  He  besought  the  ^oqse,  i£  it 
set  the  least  value  upon  the  prayers  of  the 
petitioner8-4f  it  had  the  least  regard  Id't 
for  its  own  dignitv,  for  the  consistency  and 
the  seemliness  of  its  own  proceediog8-4f 
it  would  remember  its  own  charaoter,  and 
the  character  of  the  country— to  conatder 
well  what  the  noble  lord  asked  of  it.  And 
here  he  would  entreat  the  attention  of  the 
noble  lord  himself,  for  he  really  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  what  had  happened. 
The  noble  lord  had  said,  "  Oh,  ttmjt  1 
am  quite  surprised  that  we  should  have 
been  bealen  last  night!"  Wheth^  the 
noble  lord  had  been  beaten  because  he  bad 
abstained  from  stating  his  argument  last 
night,  or  whether  it  was  because  he  had 
made  no  formidable  preparations  far  a 
subject  upon  which  he  might  have  supp- 
posed  there  would  be  no  argument  offisred, 
certainly  the  noble  lord  wsi  quite  sur- 
prised. But  the  noble  lord  had  explained 
what  was  the  cause  of  so  unexpect^  a  de- 
feat ;  if  he  had  known  of  the  discossioos 
being  of  such  a  nature,  he  could  have 
told  this  and  that  hon.  member,  and  they 
woi^ld  have  come,  and  thev  would  have 
voted,  and  the  resMlt  would  have  been 
very  different  Nay,  the  noble  lord  was 
asked  by  several  of  his  friends  how  the 
debate  was  likely  to  go;  and,  as  he  thoqght 
that  there  was  httle  or  no  .likelihpod  of  a 
discussion,  he  had  ^iven.  them  a  little 
hint,  or  so,  that  their  attend^ce  woul4 
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not  be  necessary ;  and  therefore  it  was 
that  the  diroioo  bad  gone  against  the  no- 
ble lord*  Finding,  however,  that  it  was 
just  possible  there  might  be  another  debate 
upon  the  same  topic — finding  that  he  him- 
self, not  having  taken  the  trouble  of 
bringing  forward  one  single  argument 
why  the  petitions  should  go  to  a  com- 
nittee,  the  House  bad  determined  that  a 
committee  should  be  8ppointcd**sure1y 
the  noble  lord  had  no  right  to  complain 
that  bis  no- argument  had  had  no  effect. 
But  be  (Mr.  Brougham^  would  now  call 
upon  the  hon.  member  for  Bristol  to  open 
his  eyes  and  ears,  if  he  would.  The  hon. 
gentleman  could  hardly  repress  his  asto- 
nishment* *<  Good  God  r  said  he,  **  is  it 
thus  that  committees  of  this  House  are 
appointed  ?  Is  this  the  way  in  which  com- 
mittees are  struck,  so  as  to  go  into  action  ? 
Are  they  merely  to  report  the  number  of 
inquiries  they  have  madcy  and  then  to  ask 
leave  to  sit  a^sin  ?**  Now,  from  the  bare 
possibility  of  its  not  standing  stock.stil),  it 
would  seem,  the  hon.  member  for  Bristol  had 
added,  **  I  will  take  care  how  i  enter  upon 
a  committee*'*  The  hon.  member  having 
gone  through  one  lesson  of  parliamentary 
tactics,  might  learn  to-night  another  lesson 
fitom  the  noble  lord;  and  he  (Mr. 
Brougham)  would  call  his  attention  to  i( ; 
he  would  endeavour  to  teach  him  this  new 
mvstery,  although  he  could  not  do  mo  with 
all  that  lavishness  of  instruction  which  the 
noble  lord,  with  whom  be  seemed  to  be 
agreed  upon  this  occasion,  would  have  im- 
parted to  him.  The  hon*  member  would 
find,  that  after  one  night's  debate  and  deci- 
sion against  him,  the  potent  magician  next 
night  would  wave  his  enchanted  wand,  or 
what  the  hon.  member  would  bear  more 
technically  termed  a  whip ;  and  then,  won- 
derful to  behold, 

^  Apparent  dir»  facies,  inimieaque  Troje 
*^  Nomina  magna*--*— '' 

At  that  magic  impulse  he  would  see  hast- 
ening into  the  House  learned  judges,  who, 
pot  oaviqg  heard  an  argument,  came,  not 
to  listen,  but  to  vote— not  to  canvass,  but 
to  reverse  what  bad  been  maturely  de- 
cided ;  and  who,  no(  having  been  present 
during  the  debate,  arrived  just  ip  time  for 
the  division.  But  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  ap- 
pealed to  those  hon.  gentlemen  who  were 
90  flMicb  alarmed  about  alarms ;  to  those 
whose  terrors  terrified  the  land;  whose 
fears  were  excited  at  one  time  about  the 
price  of  bread,  at  another  time  about  the 
price  of  bullion^  and  at  another  about  the 
VOL.  I. 


law  of  the  land,  as  established^ever  since 
1815 ;  at  one  time  about  this  thing,  at  an- 
other about  that-— he  appealed  to  them 
on  the  present  occasion.  He  called  on 
them  just  to  apply  a  little  of  their  alarm  to 
this  subject ;  and  he  would  ask  them  whe- 
ther there  were  not  just  as  solid  grounds 
for  that  alarm  about  the  effects  which 
might  follow  the  rejection  of  these  peti- 
tions ;  for  the  course  proposed  Would  be 
to  reject  them.  He  looked  at  the  value 
of  those  hon.  members  votes  first,  and 
then  at  the  value  of  their  authority ;  and 
he  called  upon  them  to  consider  whether 
no  inconvenience  was  to  be  apprehended 
from  such  a  course  of  proceeding.  What ! 
was  the  agricultural  interest  not  likely  to 
understand  what  had  been  done?  Was 
the  result  of  the  debate  last  night  no  vote 
of  the  House?  Bight  or  wrong,  he  con- 
sidered that  bv  that  vote  they  had  pledged 
themselves.  Ministers  found  themselves 
in  a  minority  where  they  had  calculated 
upon  a  certain  majority;  and  they,  there- 
fore, were  now  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of 
the  result  of  a  solemn  debate  by  a  sort  of 
side-wind,  by  an  unfair  mancmivre,  by  a 
something  which  out  of  that  House,  he 
would  designate  by  a  single  syllable* 
Would  it  not  be  the  ready  way  to  drive 
the  agricultural  classes  to  absolute  despair 
by  first  extending  to  them  the  cup  oi  re- 
lief, ^nd  then  dasbinj;  it  down,  untastedi 
frpm  their  lips  i  He  called  upon  those 
hon.  gentlemen  to  Consider  whether  here 
was  no  ground  for  alarm*  He  trusted  that 
because  a  population  of  crowded  artisans 
were  apt  to  be  more  decided  in  their  com- 
plaints, and  more  rapid  in  their  move- 
ments, the  House  would  not  on  that  ac- 
count neglect  the  claims  of  a  hardy, 
patient,  bold,  and  manly  peasantry.  U 
was,  unfortunately,  too  much  the  fasliion 
to  cry  up  the  distresses  and  the  forbear- 
ance of  the  artisans  alone,  forgetting  the 
claims  of  the  more  scattered,  and  no  less 
meritorious,  peasantry— to  tear  the  re- 
sentments of  the  one,  because  they  were 
a  more  organised  and  roqre*  collected 
community  than  the  other,  who  were  more 
thinly  spread  over  a  larger  surface*  Unless 
their  feelings  were  tp  be  falsified,  and 
themselves  to  be  lessened  in  the  eyes  of 
the  country,  he  thought  that  hon*  gen* 
tlemen  ought  to  consider  what  had  oc- 
curred last  night  as  a  solemn  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  a  ijuestion,  which  was  now 
sought  to  be  got  rid  of  without  one  tittle 
of  argument  beyond  wliat  had  been  eoi* 
deavoured  to  be  then  sustained*^  He  was 
SB 
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satisfied  witli  the  vote  he  had  given  last 
nfght,  and  he  doubted  not  that  no  hon. 
member  wished  to  retract  his;  but  he 
thought  that  even  the  common  forms  of 
the  House  would  not  allow  them  to  do  so. 
The  question  had  last  night  been  solemnly 
decfded  in  favour  of  an  inquiry ;  not  one 
argument  had  been  used  against  inquiry, 
which  had  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
House,  been  fully  answered ;  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  mere  accident,  that  the  gal- 
lant general,  who  was  not  then  present, 
had  moved  the  adjournment,  by  which  the 
hon.  member  for  Coventry  was  prevented 
from  withdrawing  the  previous  question; 
were  it  not  that  the  eallant  generalf  who 
had  not  that  evening  been  able  to  get  a 
seconder,  made  a  motion  yesterday  even* 
ing,  which,  by  the  rules  of  the  House, 
could  be  made  at  any  time  by  any  mem- 
ber, without  a  seconder;  if  the  House 
had  then  been,  as  it  was  now,  in  the  dark 
shade  of  the  gallant  general's  absence, 
the  amendment  which  was  now  proposed 
would  have  been  put,  and  no  doubt  car- 
ried, and  the  whole  matter  would  have 
been  decided  in  form,  as  he  contended  it 
had  been  in  aubstance. — The  question, 
last  night,  was,  as  between  the,  hon. 
member  for  Surrey,  and  the  right  hon. 
president  of  the  board  of  trade;  and 
by  cairying  the  motion  of  the  one,  the 
House  had,  in  truth,  negatived  this 
amendment  of  the  other.  Again,  he 
asked,  if  it  was  fair  to  expect  that  the 
agricultural  interest  would  be  at  all  satis- 
§ed  with  this  mode  of  treatment  ?  He 
did  not  wish  to  create  or  raise  up  any  un- 
pleasant feelings  in  any  quarter ;  i)ut  there 
was  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  they 
would  exist.  Was  it  to  be  imagined  that 
these  parties  could  be  satisfied  with  this 
sudden  alteration,  if  it  stood  upon  no 
better  grounds  than  a  point  of  form  which 
had  been  moved  by  an  hon.  friend  of  his 
through  mistake,  in  some  measure;  a 
matter  which  was  half  chance,  and  half 
an  airy,  evanescent  distinction,  upon 
which  not  one  man  among  millions  could 
comprehend  how  the  House  could  be  in- 
duced to  retract  the  boon  which  they 
themselves  hod  last  night  offered?  He 
fele  it  utterly  impossible  to  consent  to  such 
a  proposition,  and  many  who  had  voted 
against  the  motion  of  the  last  night, 
would  he  had  no  doubt  now  feel  it  to  be 
tiieir  duty  to  abide  by  the  resolutions  of 
fh^  House.  As  to  the  opinions  which  he 
had  given  on  the  general  question,  they 
were  not  lightly  adopted  on  the  critical 
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circumstances  of  the  moment.  He  ap- 
pealed to  those  who  had  witnessed  his 
conduct  in  parliament,  whether,  during 
the  last  five  years,  he  had  not  expressed 
the  same  opinions  in  nearly  the  same 
words,  though  he  now  acknowledged  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  were  sach 
as  to  warrant  those  who  hud  formerly  been 
of  a  diiTerent  opinion,  in  tdcing  another 
view  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Robinson  said,  that  of  all  the  ex- 
traordinary instances  of  forgetfiilness  that 
he  had  ever  witnessed  was  that  displajed 
in  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman.  He  appealed  to  the  House 
whether  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  not  expressed  his  regret  last  night 
that  the  forms  of  the  House  did  not  allow 
an  amendment  to  be  put,  which  was  the 
same  as  the  motion  which  he  (Mr.  R.) 
had  that  night  proposed.  Th6  amend- 
ment had  been  read  by  his  hon.  colleague, 
the  member  for  Ripon,  in  the  very  terms 
in  which  the  motion  was  now  put,  and  it 
was  stated  distinctly  by»the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  that  he  lamented  chat 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Co- 
ventry precluded  that  amendment  from 
being  put  [No,  no !  from  Mr.  Brougham^. 
What  then  was  it  that  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed gentleman  did  regret?  It  was  plain 
he  wished  the  motion  to  be  narrowed  in 
some  way ;  but  if  he  thought  fit  to  narrow 
it,  were  other  members  to  he  bound  to  do 
so  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
hon.  gentleman  ?  With  what  fairness 
could  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  ap- 
ply the  word  *  trick/  for  that,  no  doubt, 
was  the  word  hinted  at,  to  any  such  pro- 
position ?  He  hoped  he  should  be  inca- 
pable of  any  such  miserable  trick,  as  to 
attempt,  by  any  indirect  means,  to  get 
rid  of  what  the  House  had  decided  upon. 

Mr.  Brougham  explained,  tha^  he  had 
last  night  copied  what  he  understood  to 
be  the  substance  of  the  amendment  of  the 
hon.  member  fur  Ripon  (Mr.  Gipps],and 
had  given  it  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Sussex,  to  whom  he  appealed,  whether 
such  hail  not  been  his  understanding  at 
the  time. 

Mr.  GippS'  said,  >hat  the  amendment 
which  he  had  last  night  moved,  was,  st 
the  beginning,  in  words  the  same  as  the 
motion  made  by  the  president  of  the 
board  of  trade  that  evening;  in  the  latter 
part  the  motion  was  more  limited  than  his 
amendment  had  been.  The  support  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  en- 
couraged him  to  offer  his  amendacnt. 
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which,  00  account  of  the'  forms  of  the 
Hou8e,  had  not  been  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  Speaker. 

Mr.  W,  Burrell  confirmed  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Brougham. 

Mr.  Huskiuon  said,  he  could  retort  on 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  the  charge 
he  had  made  on  others  of  neglecting  the 
debate ;  for  he  contended,  that  the  amend- 
ment proposed,  but  not  put,  last  night, 
and  tne  motion  now  before  the  House, 
were  in  substance  the  same.  It  was  quite 
usual  for  the  House  to  restrict  committees 
by  instructions. 

Mr.  Brougham  explained,  that  he  had 
consented  last  night  that  some  limitation 
should  be  made  to  the  motion.  What  he 
understood  that  limitation  to  be,  he  had 
stated  to  the  hon.  member  for  Sussex,  by 
whom  it  had  been  put  as  the  amendment 
DOW  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Tiemetf  stated,  that  as  he  intended 
to  vote  for  the  proposition  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  and  as  his  learned  friend 
had  imputed  to  that  right  hon.  gentleman 
an  attempt  to*  play  off  a  trick  on  the 
House,  he  was  anxious  to  exculpate  him- 
self from  beiog  party  to  any  trick,  or  from 
▼oting  for  the  proposition  on  any  such 
grounds.  He  could  not  but  consider  the 
debate  of  to-night  as  a  continuation  of 
that  of  the  night  before,  and  that  the 
proDosition  now  made  had  only  not  been 
made  on  the  preceding  evening,  because 
the  debate  had  been  prolonged  to  too 
late  an  hour.  He  indeed  understood  the 
question  of  adjournment  to  be  moved  en- 
tirely with  a  view  of  giving  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  introduction  of  this  proposi- 
tion, which  the  forms  of  the  House  had 
then  excluded  from  discussion.  He  was 
ready  to  admit,  that  if  this  proposition 
had  been  deferred  until  after  the  commit- 
tee had  sat  some  time,  it  would  be  open 
to  the  objections  which  had  been  made 
to  it  by  his  learned  friend ;  but  having 
been  brought  forward  as  a  part  of  the 
preceding  debate,  as  the  condition  under 
which  the  committee  had  been  acceded 
to,  he  saw  nothing  in  the  course  now  pur- 
aued  that  was  not  consistent  with  the 
usual  and  fair  parliamentary  practice. 
With  respect  to  the  interests  of  the  agri- 
coltttrists,  he  could  only  say,  that  he  had 
never  heard  of  that  degree  of  distress 
which  bad  been  pleaded  in  their  behalf— 
that  he  had  not  heard  of  rents  unpaid,  or 
executions,  or  other  symptoms  of  distress 
in  an  aggravated  degree,  nor  did  he  be- 
lieve them  to  exist.    His  great  motive, 


however,  for  supporting  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  proposition  was,  that  the  re- 
jection of  it  would  not  benefit  the  lower 
classes  of  the  agriculturists.  It  could  not 
affect  the  labourer  or  ploughman,  though 
it  might  operate,  he  did  not  deny,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  landlord  and  some  farmers ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  increase  of 
the  price  of  bread  would  at  once  affect 
all  the  other  classes  of  the  community, 
and  lead  to  distress,  dissatisfaction,  and 
tumult,  even  beyond  what  the  House  had 
found  to  exist  in  other  times  when  such 
objects  had  been  in  agitation. 

The  question  being  put,  '<  That  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  question,''  the  House  divided; 
Ayes,  251 ;  Noes,  108.  The  main  ques- 
tion was  then  put  and  agreed  to. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 

Thursday^  June  1. 

Small  Debts  Recovery  Bilc] 
Lord  Redesdale  rose  to  introduce  a  bill 
for  the  recovery  of  small  debts.  In  the 
last  parliament  a  great  number  of  peti- 
tions had  been  presented  on  this  subject, 
and  it  was  generally  expected  that  some 
measure  would  be  founded  upon  them. 
This  expectation,  he  thought,  ought  to 
be  realized  as  soon  as  possible.  A  good 
many  years  ago  it  had  occurred  to  him 
to  introduce  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  recovery  of  small  debts ; 
but,  from  certain  circumstances,  no  pro- 
gress was  then  made  in  the  measure.  In 
framing  the  bill  he  was  about  to  subtnit 
to  their  lordships,  he  had  considered  it 
advantageous  that  the  persons  performing 
the  duties  of  judges  and  juries  should  not 
be  confounded ;  that  the  juries  should  be 
of  a  limited  number;  and  that  the  process 
of  recovery  should  be  plain  and  simple* 
and  accompanied  with  as  little  expense  as 
possible.  The  sum  recoverable  at  present 
m  the  county  courts  did  not  exceed  40f., 
and  this  he  proposed  to  extend  consider- 
ably. The  judge  might  be  appointed  in 
the  same  way  as  the  clerk  of  the  county 
court,  and  approved  by  the  chancellor,  or 
two  of  the  judges  in  Westminster-halL 
But  what  struck  him  as  most  important 
was,  that,  the  duties  of  the  judge  and 
jurors  should  be  completely  separated, 
and  that  there  should  he  no  opportunity 
for  the  persons  being  at  the  same  time 
suitors,  judges,  and  jurors.  The  principle 
on  which  he  wished  to  constitute  the 
courts  was,  therefore,  different  from  that 
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6r  the  Middlesex  county  coart.    Afier  a 
good  deal  of  consider&tion,  he  had  new*- 
modelled  the  bill  he  formerly  brought  in, 
And  the  qualifications  he  now  nroposed 
for  the  iurymen  was,  that  they  should  be 
freeholders  of  5/.  n-year,  copyholders  of 
10/.,  or  copyholders  and  freeholders  to- 
ffether  of  10/.;    or,    if  their  lordships 
tnought  fit,  also  leaseholders  renting  to 
the  amount  of  50/.  a-year,  who  were  fre- 
Quently  more   respectable  persons  than 
treeholders    or    copyholders    of    small 
amount.    With  respect  to  the  number  of 
lurors,  he  would  propose  that  four  should 
be  a  quorum*    The  difference  of  counties 
in  extent  and  population  wuuld  render  it 
difficult  to  make  at  first  all  the  provisions 
in  the  bill  which  might  be  thought  neces- 
sary, and  much  might  properly  be  left 
respecting  the  periods  and  places  for  tlie 
sittings  of  the  court  to  the  local  autho- 
rities.   He  proposed  to  extend  the  juris- 
diction of  the  county  courts  to  the  reco- 
▼ery  of  10/.,  and  to  limit  the  proceedings 
and  reduce  the  fees  as  low  as  possib^. 
He  had  selected  the  proTiiions  he  had  in- 
troduced from  different  acts  of  parliament, 
and  particularly  from  that  for  regulating 
the  county-court  for  Middlesex.    In  o^ 
fering  the  bill,  he  rather  wished  to  throw 
it  on  the  table  for  their  lordships  consi- 
deration, than  with  any  desire  that  it 
should  be  at  present  passed  into  a  law,  so 
far  as  that  House  was  capable  of  passing 
it.    But,  in  the  mean  tttne,  it  might  have 
the  effect  of  calling  the  attention  of  theilr 
lordships  and  the  country  to  the  establish- 
ment of  courts  for  the  recovery  of  small 
debts  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
to  the  means  or  assimilating  these  courts 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  courts  in  West- 
minster-hall, particularly  with  regard  to 
the  keeping  separate   the    functions  of 
Judges  and  juries.    On  these  grounds  he 
would  now  move  the  first  reading  of  a 
bill  for  the  more  convenient  recovery  of 
small  debts  in  England  and  Wales.    If 
their  lordships  agreed  to  this  motion,  he 
should  then  move  the  printing  of  the  bill, 
and  there  he  would  rest  the  proceeding 
for  the  present.    Their  lordships  would 
have  time  to  consider  the  provisions,  and 
to  form  an  opinion  as  to  now  far  it  was 
practicable  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
the  bill,  by  establishing  courts  in  the  dif- 
ferent counties  of  the  kingdom.      The 
number  of  tho  jury  being  reduced  to  four, 
and  copyholders  and  leaseholders  being 
qualified  as  well   as  freeholders,  would 
render  the  burthen  of  attendance  on  the 
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courts  very  light  By  giving  the  jukticea 
at  the  quarter-sealotis  the  powet'  of  ap- 
pointing the  time  and  place  ror  the  sitting 
of  the  court,  the  difficulty  which  teti^ht 
arise  in  consequence  of  jurymen  being 
called  from  dbtant  parts  of  the  country 
would  be  obviated. 
The  bill  was  read  a  first  time. 
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Thursday t  June  I. . 

Manui^actvriko  DtstaBss — Pan- 
TioN   FROM  Paislet.3      Mr.   Maxtaett 
rose  to  present  a  petiiion  from  the  dis- 
tressed mechanics  of  the  town  of  Paisley, 
who  prayed  the  House  to  afford  them  the 
means  of  eroigratioa  to  one  of  the  colo- 
nies.   The  petitiooers  preferred  Canada. 
One  observation  suggested  by,  the  peti- 
tioners was  well  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  House.     They  deprecated  poor- 
rates  as  degrading  to  themselves,  and  an 
evil  to  their  country,    it  was  manifest 
that  what   was  given   to   support   the 
poor,   who   had   no    employment    was 
taken  fVom  the  capital  of  the  coancfy.    If 
they  wefe  not  employed,  they  cooaum- 
ed  without  re-producing^  and  were  thus 
useless  in  the  community.     They  in* 
c)*eased,  therefore,  the  proportion  of  po- 
pulation beyond  the  proportion  of  pro- 
duce.   He  was  sorry  that  his  cnajeaty*k 
ministers  had  not  applied  to  that  House 
for  means  of  givnig  effectual  support  to 
emigration.    The  distress  of  the  petition- 
ers, like  that  of  many  others,  was  not 
owing  to  variatioda  of  the  market,  but  to 
the  annihilation  of  their  trade.    When 
England   had   been    the    only   country 
which  afforded  security  for  the  employ- 
ment of  capital,  and  when  the  decrees  of 
Milan  and  the  orders  in  council  had  put 
an  end  to  all  neuttal  Commerce,  the  na- 
tural conaequence  had  been,  that  those 
who  felt  no  security  for  capital,  and  found 
no  scope  for  their  industry  and  skill  else* 
where,  should  come  to  this  country,  and 
employ  here  their  capital  and  theit  tklU; 
but  when  this  state  of  things  was  entirely 
changed,  those  who  had  Come  to  this 
country  became  unprovided  for.    They, 
therefore,  set  up  or  revived  manu&ctures 
in  their  own  country.    When  he  heard 
particular  cases  of  distresa  urged  upon 
the  attention  of  the  House ;  when  be 
heard  the  distresses  of  agriculturists  ^' 
cussed,  as  they  had  been  last  night,  he 
thought  some  alleviation  might  be  p'l)- 
vided.     But  It  Was  impoisible  Co  (five 
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•acli  relief  to  those  whole  trade  wfti  al- 
together  gone.  Their  case  wM  like  that  of 
h  mftti  who  htd  lost  his  arm ;  he  eould 
wotk  no  longer  ta  he  had  don:;  before. 
They  who  had  fought  and  exposed  their 
lives  by  sea  and  land  for  the  institutions 
of  the  country  naturally  complained,  that 
they  could  now  obtain  no  assistance  from 
those  institutions*  They  saw,  indeed,  that 
they  had  a  House  of  Commons,  but  they 
mu«t  lament  that  it  felt  no  interest  for 
the  distressed  classes  of  society.  He  did 
think  that  something  ought  to  be  given 
by  the  wealthy  portion  of  society,  some 
part  of  the  rents  of  proprietors,  in  order 
to  provide  the  means  of  emigration  to 
those  whom  failure  of  employment  ren- 
dered destitute.  He  conceived  it  sound 
policy,  tu  well  as  humfinity,  to  take  a 
small  proportion  from  the  great  wealth  of 
the  nation  for  this  purpose.  This  he  consi- 
dered a  matter  or  justice,  a  measure  of 
precaution,  and  an  act  of  humanity  be- 


the  defects  of  this  svstem  moat  deafly^  and 
had  even  frone  so  mr  as  to  propose  a  ape** 
citic  remedy  for  them.  The  evils  of  which 
he  complauied  had  arisen  from  the  ehaoffo 
of  circumstances  wnich  had  oCturktd  m 
the  lapse  of  years.  The  present  system 
of  Welsh  Judicature  was  first  adopted  at 
a  period  when  a  distinct  line  could  bo 
drawn  between  England  and  Wales,  and 
when  great  animosity  subsisted  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries.  At 
that  period  it  might  be  perfectly  proper; 
and  a  court  like  the  court  of  great  sesslofi 
might  have  been  absolutely  necessary. 
Now,  however,  that  the  boondariea  of 
England  and  Wales  served  fbr  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  a  geographical  dis-* 
tinction,  and  that  the  interesu  of  their 
inhabitants  had  become  so  closely  inters 
woven  that  they  could  never  again  be 
easily  separated,  the  case  was  completely 


altered,  and  the  necessity  for  the  eitistence 

precaution,  and  an  act  of  humanitv  be-   of  a  separate  court,  like  the  court  of  sreat 

coming  a  Cbrisdan  country,  in  order  to   session,  was  materially  diminished.    Ape- 

^  '  "     ^       tition  bad  been  presented  to  the  House 


prevent  sufeiog  and  crime.  He  Im 
plored  bis  maJesty^s  ministers  to  use  their 
exertions  to  g;ive  effect  to  the  prayer  of 
the  petitioners.  It  was  dreadful  to  see 
4CX)  persona  in  every  souare  mile  without 
any  adequate  means  of  sxibsistence.  In 
making  these  Observations,  he  was  not 
influenced  by  any  motives  of  interest. 
The  petitioners  had  no  political  weight. 
He  acted  only  from  a  fbeling  of  huma- 
nity. Yet  it  was  politically  prudent  as 
well  as  humane  to  pay  attention  to  their 
distress.  In  their  misery  they  might  be 
operated  opon  to  engage  in  plans  of  re- 
torm,  and  eveb  risings  to  any  extent. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Cotjat  o»  JimtCATtjRa  in  Wxtas.] 
Mr.  Frederkk  CsmpA^// rose,  In  pursuance 
of  the  notice  which  he  had  aiven  of  a 
motion  relative  to  the  situatbn  of  the 
Welih  Judges,  and  the  regulation  of  the 
court  of  Judicature  in  Wales.  The 
subject,  in  his  opinion,  deserved  the  most 
serious  consideration  of  the  House,  as  it 
was  aw  attempt  to  remedy  some  of  the 
defecu,  as  he  must  term  them,  of  the 
court  of  iudicature  in  Wales.  The  reme- 
dy which  he  should  propoae  for  those 
defects  was  not  founded  on  any  new- 
fangled theorvy  but  on  Uke  opinions  of  men 
who  could  Only  desire  change,  because  in 
their  consciences  they  believed  change  to 
be  kieeesaary.  Indeed,  one  of  them,  lord 
Cotcheiitev,  whilst  practicing  as  a  barrister 
oa  tite  Chester  tiVcatt,  had  pointed  out 


from  a  number  of  most  respectable  iodi^ 
viduals,  stating  that  any  alteration  in  tha 
present  system  of  Welsh  Judicature  would 
be  attended  with  injurious  consequencesi 
as  the  law  was  administered  under  it  in 
Wales  at  a  less  expense  than  it  could  be 
administered  under  any  other  system. 
He  had  taken  a  former  opportunity  of 
stating,  that,  highly  as  he  respected  those 
petitioner!,  he  did  not  agree  in  opinion 
with  them ;  and  he  must  now  again  state, 
that,  if  he  thought  that  any  of  the  altera- 
tions which  he  wished  to  be  made  in  the 
present  system  were  calculated  to  produce 
such  effects  as  they  anticipated,  he  should 
be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  proposo 
them.  But  how  did  the  case  really  stand 
at  present?  Why,  if  an  individual 
brought  an  action,  the  pleadings  must  be 
drawn*  the  witnesses  must  be  collected, 
and  the  cause  must  be  tried  in  one  week. 
Could  this  be  done  with  security  i  He 
thought  not.  If  the  Individual  did  not 
choose  to  have  his  cause  so  hastily  de- 
cided on,  what  was  there  left  him  to  do  i 
He  must  either  refer  his  cause  to  arbitra- 
tion afler  all  the  expenses  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  go  to  trial  had  been  incur- 
red, or  he  must  postpone  It  for  six  months, 
and  wait  till  the  next  assizes.  If  he  did 
not  like  this  plan,  he  might  try  it  in  the 
next  English  county ;  but  in  that  Case  be 
Would  beg  leate  to  remind  the  petitioners, 
that  they  lost  two  of  the  adtanuttes  on 
which  (ibey  prindpaHy  rested— that  of 
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Irving  the  cause  at  home,  and  of  trjing 
it,  aB  they  stated,  at  a  cheap  rate.  He 
thought  that  the  statement  which  he 
had  just  made  would  show  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  preseftt  system :  but  he 
would  state  another  fact,  whien  would 
show  that  it  was  not  quite  so  cheap  as  the 
petitioners  represented  it  to  be.  The  fees 
to  barristers  were,  he  understood,  quite  as 
hea?y  in  the  Welsh  court  as  in  the  Eng- 
lish; and  he  understood,  when  barristers 
drew  up  pleadings,  a  greater  fee  was  given 
to  them  for  doing  so  than  was  aiven  to 
special  pleaders*  Now,  no  speciaTpleader 
had  yet  been  found  bold  enough  to  go 
down  into  Wales  in  quest  of  business,  and 
therefore  the  pleadings,  which  were  drawn 
in  England  by  special  pleaders,  were  ob- 
liged to  be  drawn  in  Wales  by  barristers. 
TniM  of  course  saddled  the  Welnh  suitor 
with  a  greater  expense  than  it  did  the 
English.  <*  But  then,**  said  the  petition- 
ers, '<  if  you  abolish  the  present  system 
of  judicature,  you  will  abolish  also  that 
kind  of  action  called  concedit  solvere^ 
which'can  be  conducted  at  so  very  cheap 
a  rate.*'  To  this  objection,  allowing  it  to 
be  founded  in  truth,  he  would  answer, 
that  the  kind  of  action  alluded  to  could 
only  be  used  to  recover  small  debts ;  and, 
if  it  was  so  useful,  he  saw  no  reason  #hy 
it  might  not  be  retained,  when  other  parts 
of  the  system  were  altered  or  abolished. 
But  an  attorney  in  South  Wales  with 
whom  he  was  acquainted,  and  to  whom 
he  had  shown  the  minutes  of  evidence 
taken  before  the  last  comroittee^a  gen- 
tleman who  had  practised  in  the  Welsh 
courts  for  35  years  with  the  most  unble- 
mished reputation— had  let  him  a  little 
into  the  secret  as  to  the  cheapness  of  this 
kind  of  action,  and  had  informed  him,  that 
the  fees  allowed  to  attornies  for  conduct- 
ing it  were  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  those 
allowed  to  them  for  conducting  an  action 
on  a  common  capiat  in  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas.  Another  objection  to  the 
E resent  system  of  judicature  was,  the 
eavy  rates  at  which  fines  and  recoveries 
were  effected  in  the  Welsh  courts.  Lord 
Dynevor,  in  his  evidence,  had  stated  that 
they  were  eight  or  ten  times  heavier  than 
they  were  in  the  courts  at  Westminster. 
There,  too,  they  could  be  suffered  four 
times;  but  in  Wales  they  could  only  be 
suffered  twice.  Neither  were  they  the 
same  in  all  parts  of  Wales.  In  South 
Wales  they  were  higher  than  they  were  in 
North  Wales.  The  hon.  gentleman  then 
went  on  to  point  out  several  defects  in  the 


administration  ofjustice  in  Wales.  Amonsst 
uthera,  he  mentioned  that  in  North  Waiea 
a  writ  of  cer/iorari  could  not  be  moved, 
but  in  the  South  such  writ  might  be  ob- 
tained. He  should  also  mention,  as  ano« 
ther  and  no  unimportant  defect,  that  a 
motion  for  a  new  trial  must  be  made  im- 
mediately after  the  first  trial  is  concluded, 
and  before  the  same  judge  on  the  ground 
of  whose  misdirection  to  the  jury  such 
motion  micht  have  been  made,  it  was 
not  generally  to  be  expected,  under  such 
circumstances,  that  any  judge  shbuJd, 
without  time  for  calm  consideration,  ac- 
knowledge himself  to  be  wrong,  and  de- 
cide contrary  to  that  which  he  had  just 
before  decided.  The  case  was  quite 
different  in  England,  where,  in  a  motion 
for  a  new  trial,  the  judge  who  tried  the 
case  had  the  benefit  of  the  assistance  of 
the  other  judges,  and  where  of  course  the 
same  question  could  be  put  a  second  time 
for  his  sole  decision.  It  also  happened, 
in  some  of  the  equity  cases,  that  where 
the  two  judges  did  not  a^ree  no  decision 
whatever  was  given.  This  was  not  a  mere 
problematical  case,  for  it  was  one  which 
sometimes  had  occurred,  and  it  arose  out 
of  the  ignorance  (he  spoke  it  with  no 
disrespect  to  any  particular  quarter)  of 
the  judges  and  others  connected  with 
those  courts  in  matters  of  equity.  For 
this  reason  it  appeared  to  him  as  most 
desirable  that  an  equity  court  should  be 
established ;  for,  from  the  rapidity  of  the 
course  of  proceeding  now  pursued  (to 
use  the  phrase  of  Mr.  Burke^,  **  the  most 
authentic  absurdity  of  form,'  that  justice 
could  not  be  done  in  many  cases  which 
their  nature  required.  There  were  few 
indeed  connected  with  those  courts  who 
were  acquainted  with  equity  proceedings: 
and  it  was  not  unusual  for  only  one  equity 
barrister  .to  attend  the  northern  circujt, 
and  he  need  not  describe  how  those  must 
be  circumstanced  who  could  not  get  the 
benefit  of  his  assistance.  Indeed,  equity 
proceedings  seemed  to  be  onlj^  of  secon- 
dary consideration  in  those  arcuita.  No 
fixed  day  was  appointed  for  hearing  tbem, 
and  they  were  only  brought  on  in  some 
idle  time,  when  the  weight  of  other  mat- 
ter did  not  press.  Besides  the  delay  on 
this  ground,  there  was  another  strong  ob- 
jection to  their  mode  of  proceedings,  as 
thev  went  upon  a  supposition  that  no 
sucn  place  as  England  existed;  for  the 
courts  had  no  power  to  serve  any  process 
in  England,  or  to  enforce  the  attendance 
of  any  witness  from  thence;  and  in  the 
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result  of  any  citril  action,  the  party  may 
avoid  any  costs  or  penalties  by  escaping 
to  England.  With  all  these  delays  and 
disadvantages,  the  fees  in  those  courts 
were  as  great  as  those  in  the  court  of 
chancery  in  England,  and  that  too  in 
matters  of  inferior  moment.  He  could 
say  B  great  deal  more  upon  this  subject, 
but  he'would  not  then  take  up  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  He  would  only  ob- 
serve, that  from  those  circumstances  many 
persons  were  prevented  from  applying  for 
redress ;  and  to  those  who  did,  there  was 
no  appeal  from  this  miserable  tribunal  but 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  He  would  pass 
over  the  obvious  defect  of  the  judges  of 
those  courts  being  allowed  to  practise  as 
barristers  in  other  courts,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  one  judge  always  going  the 
same  circuit ;  and  be  would  come  to  the 
manner  in  which  those  judges  were  ap- 
pointed.  The  appointment  lay  in  the 
Treasury ;  and  when  a  vacancy  occurred, 
instead  of  looking  about  at  the  bar,  for 
the  most  proper  person  to  fill  it,  they 
looked  at  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
which  they  knew  much  more ;  and  if  a 
seat  could  be  secured  or  a  vote  gained  by 
it  80  much  the  better.  They  were  not 
very  nice  in  their  selection,  as  the  salary 
was  so  small,  and  the  situation  itself  so 
undignified,  that  few  lawyers  of  respect- 
ability could  bear  to  lose  so  much  of  in- 
terest and  character  as  the  acceptance 
of  this  situation  might  suppose.  These 
eircnmstances  created  a  feeling  in  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Wales,  towards  the 
judges,  the  very  reverse  of  that  which 
ought  to  be  held  for  persons  acting  in  a 
judicial  capacity.  The  hon.  member  then 
went  on  to  contrast  the  situation  and 
character  of  the  English  and  Welsh  judges. 
The  character  of  an  English  judge  was, 
he  observed,  honourable,  dignified,  and 
independent.  His  situation  had  been 
made  independent  of  the  Crown  by  an 
act  of  his  late  majesty.  It  was  one  of  the 
first,  and  might  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  best  and  most  important,  acts  of  His 
reign.  The  Enelish  judge  held  his  situa- 
tion fi^e  and  independent  of  the  Crown ; 
he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  high  office 
without  dependence  upon  those  by  whom 
he  was  appointed.  The  situation  of  the 
Welsh  judge  was,  on  the  contrary,  depen- 
dent and  obscure,  the  administration  of 
justice  vague  and  uncertain.  Indeed,  the 
inhabitants  of  Wales  might  well  complain 
that  they  were  deprived  of  those  advan- 
tages of  equal  administration  of  justice, 


which  it  was  declared  by  several  statutes 
in  difierent  reigns,  that  they  should  enjoy. 
They  had  now  a  system  of  judicature 
which  seemed,  as  it  were,  but  a  mockery 
of  their  rights ;  and  the  more  so,  as  a  se- 
parate one  for  them  was  not  necessary. 
It  was  impossible,  under  those  circum- 
stances, that  they  could  look  with  that 
respect  on  their  judges,  which  the  situa- 
tion of  judges  required.  They  saw  the 
Welsh  judge  appointed  by,  and  depen- 
dent on,  the  Crown ;  and  at  the  close  of 
his  judicial  career,  looking  to  the  Crown 
for  a  pension,  or  some  other  remuneration 
for  his  services.  He  wished  to  know  why 
it  was  that  eight  judges  should  be  consi- 
dered necessary  for  Wales,  while  only 
twelve  were  thought  sufficient  for  Eng- 
land? He  considered,  that  if  there  were 
only  four  judges,  the  business  might  be 
done  as  well  or  better,  under  particular 
regulations,  than  it  now  was.  He  had 
heard  the  noble  lord  (Castlereagh)  state, 
on  the  discussion  with  respect  to  the 
appointment  of  a  judge  in  the  Scotch  Ex-  ^ 
chequer  Court,  that  his  majesty's  minis-  ^ 
ters  would  not  forfeit  their  public  duty  by 
making  such  situations  a  subject  of  patro- 
nage. He  was  anxious  to  put  this  decla- 
ration to  the  test,  by  moving  a  resolution 
that  the  j;ulges  in  Wales  should  be  held 
incapable  of  holding  seats  in  that  House. 
He  would  not  detain  the  House  by  point- 
ing out  the  remedies  which  might  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  evils  he  had  detailed. 
They  had  been  ably  stated  by  lord  Col- 
chester in  his  remarks  upon  the  Welsh 
courts.  He  had  observed,  thst  if  the 
business  of  Wales  were  added  to  that 
which  the  English  judges  had  already  to 
discharge,  which  was  in  itself  fully  suffi- 
cient for  their  attention,  ic  would  be  too 
great  a  weight  upon  them ;  but  he  thought 
that  three  judges  in  addition  might  be 
sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose— to  assist 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  also  to  go  occa- 
sionally to  the  northern  counties.  The 
hon.  gentleman  then  alluded  to  the 
changes  which  had  been  made  in  the 
number  of  the  judges  in  some  of  our 
courts  under  different  reigns,  to  show  that 
the  present  number  had  not  been  invariably 
adhered  to;  and  concluded  by  moving, 
<*  That  a  select  committee  be  appointed 
to  consider  the  state  of  the  court  of  judi- 
cature in  Wales ;  the  propriety  of  abo- 
lishing the  same;  and  the  means  by  which 
Wales  may  be  most  readily  included 
within  the  English  circuits,  and  to  report 
their  opinions  thereupon  to  the  House.*' 
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Mr«  l^arrent  chief  justice  of  Chetleri 
nsAif  that  in  the  violent  tirade  which  the 
hoD,  gentlenifin  had  ju8t  delivered  against 
W.elth  judges,  he  had  made  do  exceptioo« 
WeUh  judges  in  times  past  and  time  pre- 
sent* were  equally  denounced,  and  even 
Welsh  judges  in  time  to  come  were  to  be 
affected  by  the  contagion  of  their  example. 
With  respect  to  those  observations  which 
applied  to  himself — 

Mr  F.  Campbell  denied  having  made 
any  personal  observations. 

Mr.  Warren  resumed.  The  hon.  gen-* 
tleman  had  certainly  said  that  all  were 
obscure  and  all  were  igoorapt.  The  hon. 
gentleman,  living  in  the  oart  of  the  coun** 
try  in  which  he  did,  could  not  but  know 
thit  there  were  persons  who  filled  situa-* 
tions  of  as  high  honour  and  integrityi  and 
as  much  professional  knowledge  as  ever 
presided  over  any  court  of  justice.  One 
of  them  was  a  friend  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
many  a  most  esteemed  friend  of  the  late 
Mr.  Fox,  and  appointed  by  Mr.  Fox  to 
the  sitiuition.  Nothing  but  the  desire  of 
sinking  Welsh  judges  to  the  lowest  abyss 
of  infamy,  could  nave  induced  the  hon. 
gentleman  to  assert,  not  only  that  all  who 
now  existed,  but  that  all  who  ever  had 
existed,  were  corrupt.  Did  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman ever  hear  of  sir  William  Grant  ? 
He  thought  not.  Of  lord  Xenyon,  of 
lord  Redesdale,  of  sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  of 
the  present  lord  chief  justice  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas?  He  thought  not.  If  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  recollected  that  all 
these  distinguished  persons  had,  at  one 
period  of  their  lives,  presided  over  the 
courts  of  Wales,  he  would  scfircely  have 
passed  such  a  sweeping  censure  upon  all 
Welsh  judges.  He  did  not  know  whether 
he  was  himself  considered  an  obscure  and 
ignorant  person.  He  had  once  many 
friends  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House 
^Hearf]  ;  and  lie  hoped  he  still  continued 
to  retain  their  friendship,  though  he  was 
aware  that  little  dependence  could  be 
placed  on  the  continuance  of  friendship 
where  party  considerations  interfered.  In 
looking  round  the  House^  he  saw  many 
gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
who  had  done  him  the  honour  to  employ 
htm  [Hear,  hear !].  He  would  take  that 
opportunity  of  alluding  to  some  observa^ 
tions  of  a  noble  lord  oppositOy  which  he 
had  seen  in  the  public  pnnts»  and  which 
evidently  alludca  to  himself;  thej  were 
in  the  same  spirit  as  the  tirade  which  had 
been  iust  uttered  by  the  hon.  gentleman, 
and  he  begged  to  assure  the  noble  lord 
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and  the  hoa«  eentleman,  that  he  had  too 
much  respect  for  both  of  them  to  feel  any 
thing  ilka  anger.  He  gave  them  credit 
for  saying  what  they  felt  themselves  bound 
to  say,  and  he  would  take  the  same  credit 
to  himself.— -He  knew  not  whether  the 
House  would  feel  disposed  to  go  into  the 
inquiry  proposed  by  the  hon.  gentleman, 
but  for  his  part  he  certainly  snould  not 
oppose  it.  He  could  not  help  observing, 
however^  that  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
treated  the  subject  as  if  po  inquiry  had 
ever  been  instituted  by  parliament.  It 
would  be  in  the  recollection  of  many 
members,  that  in  the  year  18l7t  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
mode  of  administering  justice  in  WaJea. 
The  committeCt  after  a  full  examination 
of  the  subject  in  May.  made  their  report 
in  July>  and  had,  in  fact  pointed  out  all 
the  defects  upon  which  the  hon.  gentle* 
man  bad  argued  this  evening.  So  far» 
however,  from  coming  to  the  conclu«oD, 
that  the  courts  ought  to  be  abolished, 
they  recommended  them  on  account  of 
the  cheapness  and  expedition  with  which 
justice  was  administered.  The  hoo,  and 
learned  gentleman  observed,  that  it  waa 
his  intention  himself  to  bring  forward  a 
bill  to  remedy  the  defects  in  the  system 
of  administering  justice  in  Wales,  bnt  that 
he  thought  proper  to  wait  the  result  of 
the  hont  movers  proposition.  To  that 
proposition  be  could  not  thiak  it  necessary 
to  accede,  because  no  information  of  aay 
importance  could  be  expected  tbrougu 
any  new  committee,  which  was  not  al- 
ready before  the  House,  through  the  com- 
mittee which  sat  upon  the  subject  on  a 
former  occasion.  Before  that  committee 
no  less  than  thirty-five  very  intelligent  in- 
dividuals were  examined,  among  whom 
were  barons  Wood  and  Garrow,  aad  that 
very  respectable  person  Mr.  Benyon,  tlie 
attorney-general  for  Chester.  Could  the 
hon.  mover  then  suppose  that  any  further 
review  of  this  case  was  requisite,  or  that 
any  new  committee  was  likely  to  revera^ 
the  decision  of  that  to  which  he  had  al- 
luded ?— Here  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman adverted  to  a  petition  from  a  num^ 
ber  of  most  respectable  gentlemen  in  thf 
county  of  Carnarvon,  praying  for  the 
correction  of  the  errors  of  the  existii^ 
system,  but  deprecating  the  idea  of  totally 
abolishing  the  Welsh  judicature.  Th^ 
bill  prepared  by  Mr.  Jones,  which  was  i^ 
his  possession,  and  which  be  meant  to 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
was  quite  in  accordance  with  this  petitioot 
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diat  bill  being  fully  calculated  to  remedy 
all  tbe  defects  pointed  out  in  the  report 
of  the  committee  which  before  sat  upon 
this  subject.  That  bill,  therefore,  he 
thought  would  give  satisfaction  to  the 
people  of  Wales,  as  well  as  promote  the 
ends  of  justice.  —  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  apologized  for  the  length  oi 
his  speech,  and  especially  for  those  re- 
narks  which  referred  to  himself,  but  such 
remarks  be  felt  to  be  necessary,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  tirade  against  him,  which 
bad  been  uttered  upon  a  former  occasion 
by  a  noble  lord  opposite  (lord  J.  Russell). 
But  that  tirade  was  unfounded  in  attribut- 
ing to  bim  a  selfish  motivf  for  accepting 
tbe  otiiee  which  be  at  present  held,  as  it 
was  weU  known  that  were  he  to  accept 
the  Chtltem  Hundreds  he  could,  even 
from  his  practice  before  committees  above 
stairSt  soon  contrive  to  earn  enough  to 
porcbaae  a  mOiety  of  the  fee  simple  of  the 
eatery  which  that  office  afforded.  Tbe 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  concluded 
with  expressing  bis  intention  to  decline 
voting  upon  this  motion,  as  he  was  in 
8ome  degree  personally  concerned. 

Mr.  Creevey  declared,  that  he  was  not 
aUe  to  see  upon  what  ground,  while  the 
£ngli^  judges  were  excluded  from  seats 
in  that  House,  the  Welsh  judges  should 
be  allowed  to  sit  there.  The  object  of 
tile  kiw  which  excluded  the  Englicfh 
judges  obviously  was,  to  preserve  the 
bench  from  any  taint  of  political  or  party 
bias,  and  with  the  same  view  those  judges 
ware  rendered  independent  of  the  Crown. 
If,  then,  it  was  deemed  proper  to  keep 
the  jndges  from  among  those  who  were 
wilhtn  Uie  sphere  of  political  action  or 
infinepce,  why  should  the  Welsh  judges 
be  allowed  to  sit  in  that  fiouse?  Tl>e 
ocmdact,  indeed,  of  the  learned  gentleman 
himself,  who  had  just  sat  down,  funtished 
a  strong  argument,  if  any  were  wanted, 
to  show  that  the  judges  should  not  be 
allowed  to  have  seats  in  that  House. — 
Hehad known  hislearned  friend,  if  he  would 
idlow  him  now  so  to  call  him,  for  above 
twentyyears,  during  which  hecould  not  say 
that  he  agreed  with  the  learned  gentleman 
in  political  opinion,  as  thai  ^learned  gen- 
tleman went  generally  much  farther  than 
he  could  [Hear,  hear!].  The  learned 
Ipentleman,  indeed,  usually  concurred  with 
the  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for  West- 
BHmter,  who  was  uniformly  the  subject 
of  hw  most  fervent  panegyric.  What, 
then,  was  the  inference  from  the  extra- 
ordinary change  which  bad  taken  place 
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in  the  learned  gentleman's  politics  (a 
change,  by-the-by,  which  justiBed  the 
old  adage,  as  to  the  proximity  of  ex^ 
tremes),  but  that  his  new  judgeship  was 
connected  with  his  new  opinions  [Hear, 
hear!]  ?  But  the  sudden  change  of  the 
learned  gentleman's  sentiments,  of  which 
he  had  never  heard  until  the  learned 
gentleman  became  a  judge,  was  not  more 
remarkable  than  the  ardent  zeal  which 
he  displayed  for  his  new  adherents.  This 
zeal,  was,  however,  very  possibly  the  ef- 
fect of  that  apprehension  which  generally 
haunted  inconsistent  politicians,  that  to 
appear  more .  ardent  than  others,  was 
somewhat  necessary  to  avert  the  suspicion 
of  a  disposition  to  relapse.  The  hon^ 
gentleman  concluded  with  repeating  it  to 
be  his  opinion,  that  the  learned  gentleman's 
own  conduct  afforded  ample  reason  to 
convince  the  House  and  the  country,  that 
a  Welsh  judge  or  a  chief  justice  of  Ches- 
ter shoilld  not  be  allowed  to  sit  in  that 
House. 

Lord  John  Russell  disclaimed  the  tirade 
attributed  to  bim  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman.  He  indeed  recollected  to 
have  seen  such  a  tirsde  ascribed  to  him, 
in  what  purported  to  be  a  report  of  his 
speech,  in  one  of  the  newspapers  usually 
devoted  to  the  service  of  administration, 
namely,  that  the  hon.,  and  learned  gen- 
tleman was  always  ready  to  support  the 
unconstitutional  measures  of  his  majesty's 
ministers.  What  could  induce  the?  re- 
porter to  ascribe  these  words  to  him, 
or  the  learned  ^ntleman  to  conclude 
that  he  uttered  them,  he^could  not  pre-« 
tend  to  say.  But  he  certainly  had  never 
said  any  thing  of  the  kind.  What  he 
really  had  said  on  the  occasion  alluded 
to  was  this,  that  the  judgeship  which  the 
learned  geiitleman  occupied  was  usually 
granted  as  a  reward  or  retainer  for  the 
support  of  ministerial  ineasures,  while 
that  judgeship  was  generally  a  step  to^ 
wards  other  offices,  the  holders  of  which 
were  always  the  supporters  of  the  minis-* 
ter  of  the  day— that  is,  that  the  chief 
justiceship  of  Chester  was  usually  a  step 
towards  the  offices  of  either  attorney  or 
solicitor  general,  whidi  was  an  observe-' 
tion  fully  justified  by  experience.  It 
was  well  known  that  ttie  act  which  ren- 
dered  the  English  judges  independent  of 
the  Crown  had  .given  miiversal  satisfac- 
tion; and  looking  to  the  principle  and 
purpose  of  that  act,  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
imagine  any  defence  that  cnuld  be  framed 
for  placing  the  Wckh  judges  in  a  dif- 
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ierent  situation  from  that  of  the  judges  j 
of  England,  or  how  it  could  be  supposed  ) 
thnt  human  nature  was  likely  to  be  so 
different  in  different  places,  that  when  a 
lawyer  was  appointed  to  an  oflice  in 
Wales  he  was  not  as  liable  to  be  influ- 
enced by  those  motives  which  usually 
operated  upon  mankind  as  when  he  held 
a  similar  oflice  in  England.  Under 
those  impressions  he  supported  the  argu- 
ment of  his  lion,  friend,  that  Welsh 
judges  should  not  be  allowed  to  sit  in 
that  House,  and  would  vote  for  the 
motion.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  that  day  endeavoured  to  make  an 
extraordinary  display  of  his  purity  and 
disinterestedness,  by  alleging  that  he 
took  his  present  office  without  any  view 
to  emolument,  and  that  if  he  had  va- 
cated his  seat,  which  he  had  scarcely 
occupied  when  he  became  a  judge,  he 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  earning 
much  more  money  by  attending  as  a 
barrister  before  the  committees  above 
stairs  than  thd  salary  of  that  judgeship 
afforded.  Therefore  as  the  learned  gen- 
tleman maintained,  that  in  taking  office 
he  had  no  view  whatever  to  profit,  it 
must  be  supposed  that  he  regarded  that 
office  as  an  accession  to  his  character; 
which  he  perhaps  concluded  would  be 
more  elevated  by  the  connexions  which 
he  had  lately  formed,  and  the  opinions 
which  he  had  lately  adopted,  than  by 
those  connexions  and  opinions  which  he 
happened  to  maintain  while  he  associated 
with  his  hon.  friend  who  had  last  ad- 
dressed the  House  and  others  holding 
the  same  political  sentiments.  If  this 
were  really  the  learned  gentleman's  im- 
pression, and  he  actually  thought  his 
character  stood  higher  in  the  country 
in  consequence  of  his  recent  change,  he 
should  only  say,  that  he  wished  the 
learned  gentleman  joy  upon  hia  taste  and 
judgment. 

Mr.  Wynn  regretted  the  personalities 
that  had  been  indulged  in.  When  Aie 
former  report  was  made,  the  present 
chief  justice  of  Chester  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  that  House.  The  committee  of 
1817  did  much;  but  in  the  absence  of 
so  many  members,  they  did  not  give  any 
positive  opinion  as  to  the  Welsh  judges. 
With  respect  to  the  motion,  he  felt  some 
difficulty.  His  own  opinion  always  was, 
that  the  abolition  of  the  present  system 
of  Welsh  judicature  could  not  all  at 
once  be  effected,  or  effected  with  imme- 
diate advantage,    At  the  same  time,  he 


felt  aversion  to  any  sudden  alterations, 
or  to  those  alterations  that  were  at  va- 
riance with  long  established  practice.— 
But  still  he  considered  that  Welsh  judges 
should  not  be  allowed  to  act  as  barristers 
foi*  many  obvious  reasons.  He  should 
be  glad,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
when  the  committee  was  revived,  that 
the  former  evidence  should  be  referred 
to  them,  as  in  consequence  of  the  la- 
mented death  of  Mr.  Ponsonby»  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  together  with 
other  circumstances,  the  effect  and  bear- 
ing of  the  evidence  taken  before  it  had 
never  been  fully  di'scusscd. 

Colonel  W^jd^  who  bad  also  been  a 
member  of  thai  committee,  said,  that  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Ponsonby,    whose  oaoie 
would  always  be  looked  up  to  with  res- 
pect,   had  at  one  time  been  strongly  in 
favour  of  abolishing  the  Welsh   system 
of  judicature  altogether ;  and  it  was  but 
fair  to  state  the  manly  and  candid  man- 
ner  in  which    that   lamented  individual 
acted  as  chairman.      He   did   distinctly 
understand  Mr.    Ponsonby *s   opinion   to 
have  been   completely   changed   by  the 
evidence  laid  before  the  committee,  and 
that   he  thought,   on    examination   into 
the  subject,   that  the  W^elsh  judicature 
possessed  many  advantages,  and  should 
not   be  done   away    with   altogether.—- 
Among  all  the  witnesses  examined  before 
the  committee,    there  was   only  one,   a 
Mr.  Owen,  who  wished  the  system  to  be 
abolished.     No  question   hacf  been   put 
to  any  of  the  witnesses,  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  these  judges   sitting  in  that 
House;  nor  was  there  any  occasion  for 
hearing  evidence  on  that  point  before  a 
committee,  because  it  was  a  question  on 
which    the    House  was  able    to  judge 
without  any  such  inquiry.    One  ground 
of  complaint  had  been,   that   in  conse- 
quence of  the  ambulatory  habits  of  the 
equity  barristers   who  attended  the  cir- 
cuits, the  suitors  in  the  courts  o^  equity 
in  Wales  could  not  sometimes  get  thetr 
causes  heard  for   six  months.    This   he 
thought  a  less  hardship  than  it  had  been 
represented;  for  he  believed  that  many 
of  the  suitors  in  the   equity    courts    of 
England  would   be   very    well   satisfied 
if  they  could   obtain   a   hearing  in  six 
years.    The    hon.   gentleman   proceed- 
ed    to  state  various  arguments    against 
the  abolition  of  the  present  system.    One 
reason  for   not  .including   Wales   in  the 
circuits  was,  that  many  of  the  witnesses 
could  not  speak  a  word  of  English*    But 
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he  would  suggest,  that  the  most  serious 
inconvenience  would  arise,  if  the  present 
chief  justice,  for  instance,  of  the  King's- 
bench,  or  any  other  of  the  bench  of 
judses,  were  to  be  required  to  travel  the 
Welsh  circuit.  The  state  of  the  roads 
would  go  far  to  make  their  arrival  at 
their  destination  a  very  questionable  mat- 
ter. And,  in  proof  of  this,  he  well  re^ 
membered  the  unfortunate  adventure  of 
Mr.  Justice  Harding,  who  was  proceed- 
ing upon  .  the  circuit  in  that  country, 
when  his  horse  fell  down  and  broke  his 
leg,;  so  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
friendly  assistance  of  a  brother  judge, 
Mr.  Justice  Harding,  would  not  have 
been  enabled  to  arrive  in  time  for  the 
opening  of  the  session.  He  wished  hon. 
gentlemen  would  view  the  thing  dis- 
passionately, and  getting  rid  of  all  party 
feeling,  only  consider  the  claims  of 
Welshmen,  They  were  certainly  in  a 
state  of  gradual  improvement,  which 
was  manifested  more  and  more  every 
year;  and  were  rapidly  getting  rid  of 
the  use  of  the  Welsh  language.  But  he 
was'  sure  that  they  would  be  much  dis- 
satisfied if  their  judicsture  was  ever  al- 
tered. He  thought  that  the  effect  of 
the  present  motion,  so  far  from  giving 
to  the  Welsh  any  advantages  beyond 
what  they  at  present  possessed,  would  ra- 
ther be  to  excite  dissatisfaction  throughout 
the  principality.  He  could  see  no  good 
that  was  likely  to  result  from  the  revival 
of  the  committee :  all  the  evidence  which 
could  be  procured,  through  the  labours 
of  a  committee,'  had  been  already  laid 
before  the  former. 

Mr.  Wrottesley  thought  it  his  duty  as 
the  evidence  which  had  been  brou^^ht  be- 
fore the  committee  which  was  formerly. 
appointed  by  the  House  to  inquire  into 
this  subject  had  been  so  frequently  al- 
luded to  this  night  to  say,  that  as  much  of 
it  was  procured  as  every  member  of  the 
committee  thought  necessary.  And  it 
was  but  justice  to  say,  that  every  possible 
diligence  was  used  by  the  late  right  hon. 
gentleman  who  was  the  chairman,  to  en- 
able them  to  come  to  a  proper  and  final 
determination  upon  the  question  submit- 
ted to  them.  It  had  been  dete;  mined  to 
meet,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  full  re- 
port, when,  in  the  mean  time,  that  deplor- 
able event  which  all  the  country  sincerely 
regretted  took  place.  Consequently  the 
committee  never  did  meet  again  ;  but  it 
was  thought  necessary  that  a  report  of 
some  kind  should  be  agreed  upon;  and. 


accordingly,  those  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  were  in  town  concurred  in 
thinking  that  it  was  proper  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  such  parts  of 
the  judicature  as  they  considered  to  re- 
quire alteration.  The  impression  on  Mr. 
Ponsonb^'s  mind  was  clearly  and  decid- 
edly this-'that,  on  the  whole  it  would  not 
be  a  good  thing  to  abolish  the  system  of 
judicature  entirely.  The  reason  of  that 
impression  be  believed  to  have  been 
founded  upon  the  general  feeling  of  the 
country,  and  upon  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Serjeant  Hey  wood  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Chetvoynd  thought  what  had  pas- 
sed in.  the  House  that  night  quite  a  suffi* 
cient  reason  for  a  change  of  system  with 
regard  to  the  Welsh  judges.  For  to  see 
a  gentleman  who  wore  the  robe  of  a 
judge,  standing  in  that  House  to  plead 
and  at  liberty  to  decide  in  a  cause  in  which 
he  was  personally  interested,  appeared  to 
him  a  very  great  anomaly.  He  really* 
thought  tiiat  ministers  would  do  well  to 
give  up  the  source  of  patronage  which 
they  possessed,  from  having  Welsh  judges 
sitting  in  that  House.  He  had  no  doubt, 
indeed,  that  such  a  surrender  would  serve 
very  considerably  to  advance  the  charac- 
ter of  his  majesty's  ministers,  and  he  was 
as  anxious  as  any  man  that  that  character 
should  stand  high  in  public  estimation. 
At  an  early  period  of  the  reign  of  Geo. 
2nd,  it  was  enacted  that  the  Scotch  barons 
should  not  be  allowed  to  stt  in  that  House* 
and  the  English  judges  were  also  exclud- 
ed. Thu'  judges  then  both  of  England 
and  Scotland  being  prohibited  from  sitting 
in  that  House,  he  could  not  see  upon 
what  ground  the  WeUh  judges  should  be 
allowed  to  sit  there.  Another  objection 
to  the  present  system  of  the  Welsh  judges 
was,  that  they  were  allowed  to  practise  as 
barristers  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom; 
and  thus  a  suitor  on  the  Chester  circuit 
had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining,  per- 
haps of  prepossessing  the  mind  of  the 
judge  who  was  to  try  his  cause.  On  these 
grounds  he  should  support  the  motion.* 

Mr.  Alien  said,  that  the  hon.  colonel, 
who  was  not,  he  believed,  a  Welsh  man, 
although  he  represented  a  Welsh  count}', 
had  given  a  representation  of  the  opinions 
of  his  constituents  and  neighbours  upon 
this  question  very  different  from  that 
which  he  (Mr.  Allen)  should  give  of  those 
entertained  in  that  part  of  the  country 
with  which  he  was  himself  connected. 
With  respect  to  the  petition  which  had 
beeu  presented  recently  from  Carmartlien^ 
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aod  which  had  been  alluded  to  that  oigbt, 
he  waf  disposed  to  believe  that  it  was,  in 
a  great  measare  a  party  petition.  He  did 
not  by  any  aneans  iatend  to  attribute  such 
paltry  motites  to  the  Hon.  member  for 
Carmarthen,  but  he  did  think  that  it  ori- 
ginated in  a  spirit  of  party.  As  to  the 
question  before  the  Housethe  only  merits  he 
had  heard  ascribed  to  the  system  of  Welsh 
judicature  were  its  superior  cheapness  and 
dispatch.  If  ha  should  be  able  to  prove 
however  that  this  cheapness  aod  des- 
patch  were  counterbalanced  by  very 
great  and  serious  evils,  he  presumed  he 
should  remove  the  sole  arguraeni  which 
the  advocates  of  that  judicature  had  yet 
brought  in  its  support.  Now,  upon  the 
point  of  cheapness,  it  might  indeed  be 
said  that  the  items,  the  details  of  legal  ex- 
pensesy  were  cheap;  but  if  they  would 
take  any  town  or  district  of  Wales,  they 
would  find  that  the  total  sum  expended 
there  in  litigation  would  far  exceed  that  of 
any  town  or  district  of  the  same  extent  in 
England — ^a  circumstance  which  arose,  no 
doubt,  from  the  tendency  which  the  cheap- 
ness of  laws  had  to  excite  litigation.  With 
respect  to  all  this  cheapness  and  despatch 
of  judicial  proceedings,  however,  although 
he  certainly  would  not  attempt  to  dispute 
the  advantages  they  yielded,  yet,  if  they 
were  outweighed  by  more  than  tantamount 
evils,  he  must  consider  tlie  principle  a 
pernicious  one.  So  it  might  be  saia  that 
the  English  system  of  judicature  was  the 
dearest,  and  the  Turkish  the  cheapest  in 
the  world.  The  advantage  of  superior 
cheapness  of  litigation  was  to  be  estimated 
by  the  feeling  of  security  which  it  threw 
round  the  subject,  and  by  the  confidence 
with  which  it  inspired  him  of  the  protec- 
tion and  safety  of  his  property.  It  was  as 
a  niember  of  this  principality  that  he  now 
claimed  for  his  countrymen  that  they 
should  be  admitted  to  all  the  advantages 
of  the  British  constitution— advantages 
which  they  could  not  be  said  to  possess 
while  they  had  inferior  judges,  an  inferior 
)[>ar,  and  inferior  attornies.  He  would 
here  beg  to  guard  himself  from  any  im- 
putation of  wishing  to  speak  with  the  least 
disrespect  of  those  individuals  who  now 
administered  the  law  in  their  jvidicial  ca* 
pacities  to  the  principality  of  Wales ;  and 
indeed,  so  far  as  he  ivas  connected  with 
theni,  he  had  pleasure  in  saying  that 
the  judges  of  the  Carmarthen  circuit  stood 
very  high  in  every  point  of  legal  and 
moral  character,  and  well  deserved  any 
office  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  his 
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majesty  to  bestow  upon*  thena.  But  tt  was 
to  the  principle  of  their  appointment  that 
he  objected.     No  man  would  say,  that  to 
choose  judges  from  political  motivea  and 
opinions  was  not  an  evil,  the  nature  and 
extent  of  ivhich  were  incalculable.    He 
remembered  being  struck  with  the  obser- 
vation which  was   made    in    the    othv 
House  of  Parliament  by  an  eminent  pre* 
late  upon  a  very  different  kind  of  debate 
—namely,  the  admission  of  the  dem  to 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.    Bisiiop 
Horsley,  upon  that  occasion,  expressed 
himself  to  this  effect — "  I  am  adverse  to 
the    admission   of  clergymen  to  seats  in 
the  House  of  Commons;   not  that!  sup- 
pose any  one  will  say,  at  this  time  of  day, 
that  the  habits  of  the  clergy  render  them 
unqualified  to  undertake  the  duties  of  le- 
gislation :  I  admit  the  advantages  of  their 
education  and  pursuits ;    but  it  is  because 
I  believe  that  the  arts  which  are  made  use 
of  to  obtain  seats  render  it  improper  that 
they  should  fill  tliem."*     He  would  beg 
leave  to  apply  this  argnmeot  to  the  pre- 
sent question,  by  saying  that  the  arts  by 
which  these  judges  might  be  appointed  to 
their  situations  were  not  sucbasthefrieada 
of  the  principality  could  wish.    Another 
objection  to  the  present  judicature  was, 
that  the  celerity  of  proceedings  became 
the  favoorer  of  litigation.    Tlie  number  of 
attornies  in  the  principality  exceeded,  un- 
fortunately, that  in  any  other  district  of 
the  kingdom.     The  number  in  the  town 
represented  by  his  hon.  friend,  alone»  was 
no  less  than  thirty,  and  every  other  town 
was  overstocked  in  proportion.     It  was 
hardly  possible  to  calculate  how  much  the 
spirit  of  litigation  was  encouraffed  by  such 
multitudes  of  attornies ;  and  whatever  had 
been  objected  to  the  tendency  of  the  po- 
pular disposition  to  litigate,  there  was  a 
much  greater  tendency  to  it  in  the  system 
of  Welsh  judicature.     The  hon.  member 
for  Brecknock  had  related  the  misadven- 
tures of  the  judges  in  going  the  circuits, 
which  he  seemed  to  attribute  to  the  state 
of  the  roads  in  Wales ;  but  he  could  as- 
sure them  that  the  roads,  at  any  rate  in 
his  part  of  the  principality,  were  aa  good 
as  those  of   England,  and   no  diflicnity 
would  be  experienced  in  travelling  those 
circuits.      Another  objection  which  had 
been  urged  was,  that  the  Welsh  business 
could  not  command  a  sufficiently  respect- 
able bar;   and  the    question  would  be 

*  Parliamentary   History,  vol.  55,  p* 
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foitifd  Qpo»  the  ^kfmt  before  th6  House, 
whether,  if  ihe  two  circtiits  were  joined 
together,  there  would  not  be  sufficient  in- 
ducemeut  to  reepeetable  praccitiooerB  ? 
New,  euppoM  they  took  the  three  coun- 
ties of  Oxford,  Gloucester  and  Monmouth, 
and  joined  them  to  the  southern  circuit, 
wwttld  not  there  then  be  sufficient  busi- 
ness, he  would  ask,  to  procure  them  at 
least  as  respectable  a  bar  as  any  other 
eircoit  ?  The  spirit  of  litigation  was  best 
ennctA  by  the  number  of  actions  entered 
in  the  county  courts.  Such  an  excess  of 
suits  must  have  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  number  of  attomies  to  a  very  great 
amount.  But  he  would  beg  hon.  gentlemen 
to  look  at  tbeirsherifivcourts,  which  formed 
the  greatest  curse  under  which  the  princi- 
pality laboured,  and  which  could  only  be 
remediedby  the  abolition  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  judicature.  It  had  been  asked,  why 
it  had  happened,  if  this  evil  were  really 
i«lt  in  Wales,  that  no  petitions  had  been 
before  presented  to  the  House  upon  the 
subject?  He  would  answer,  that  this  cir- 
cumstance resulted  from  one  or  two 
causes,  and  principally  because,  he  sup- 
posed, the  gentlemen  of  the  principality 
nad  a  worse  opinion  of  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters than  he  had ;  for  those  of  them 
with  whom  he  had  conversed  upon  the 
Bufaject  had  said,  •<  Oh,  ministers  will 
never  part  with  the  patronage ;  they  will 
never  give  up  the  appointments.*'  Now, 
he  did  think  that  ministers  would  readily 
part  with  that  patronage,  whenever  they 
were  convinced  it  was  proper  and  advi- 
sable to  do  so.  In  conclusion,  the  hon. 
gentleman  declared  he  saw  nothing  at  pre- 
sent; which  should  prevent  his  majesty's 
ministers  from  going  into  the  committee. 
Lord  Coftkreagh  said,  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  had  just  spoken  had  done 
no  more  than  justice  to  his  majesty's 
miniaters  in  supposing  that  they  nei- 
ther had  nor  could  have  any  other 
object,  upon  this  question,  than  that 
that  should  be  done  which  was  best  cal- 
culated to  render  justice  to  so  large  a 
cfass  of  his  majesty's  subjects.  For  him- 
self he  had  no  difficulty  in  saying,  that  he 
had  come  into  that  House  under  this  ge- 
neral impression  upon  the  snbject— that  it 
hud  already  undergone,  the  most  elaborate 
exaninatffon-- that  every  possible  inquiry 
had  been  made,  and  every  possible  evi- 
dence obtained  from  the  most  able  and 
intelligent  persons ;  and  therefore  he  had 
€{iono8tved  that  all  topics  which  could  now 
be  proposed  to  be  submitted  to  a  com« 
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mittee  had  been  so  entirely  exhausted, 
that  it  would  be  the  more  natural  and 
proper  course  for  the  House  to  urge  some 
gentleman  to  propose  a  remedial  measure, 
either  altering  or  remodelling  the  judica- 
ture of  Wales,  rather  than  that  they 
should  again  go  into  a  committee.  He 
bad  no  hesitation,  however,  in  acknow- 
ledging, that  observations  had  been  made 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  and  particu- 
larly by  an  hon.  friend  of  his,  which  led 
him  to  rather  a  diflbrent  conclusion.  They 
led  him  to  consider,  that  the  labours  of 
that  former  committee  had  terminated 
under  circumstances  less  satisfactory,  cer- 
tainly, than  they  would  have  been,  if  afler 
hearing  all  the  evidence  to  be  brought  on 
the  subject,  and  that  with  the  additional 
advantage  of  hearing  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  given,  they  had  gone  on  to  make  a 
/eport  which  should  have  been  of  that 
clear  and  ample  nature  which  generally 
resulted  from  the  labour  of  a  committee. 
It  was  therefore,  what  had  fallen  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  that  had  induced 
him  to  suppose  that  their  information 
upon  the  question  was  less  perfect  and  sa- 
tisfactory than  he  had  imagined  it  to  be 
when  he  came  into  the  House.  But  he 
was  sure,  that  if  the  House  should  concur 
in  thinking  some  further  proceeding  ad- 
visable, it  would  yet  be  quite  impossible 
for  them  to  adopt  the  motion  of  the  hon. 

fentleman,  as  it  was  at  present  worded. 
[e  had  carefully  looked  at  that  wording 
and  though  it  did  not  pledge  the  House 
exactly  to  the  abolition  of  the  Welsh  ju- 
dicature, yet  it  was  so  framed,  as  to  do  so 
by  implication,  and  to  convey  a  charge 
against  it,  by  supposing  that  abolition  ne- 
cessary, for  it  concluded  with  a  charge  to 
such  committee, "  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  abolishing  the  Welsh  judicature,  and  the 
best  means  by  which  the  same  could  be 
effected."  The  hon.  gentleman  would 
allow  him  to  observe,  that  this  was  to  ask 
them  to  abolish  a  judicature,  not  only  in 
direct  defiance  of  the  opinions  expressed 
by  members  of  the  former  committee,  but 
before  they  had  suggested  any  means  of 
substituting  another  system.  The  noble 
lord  went  on  to  observe,  that  without  dis- 
paragement to  the  opinions  of  any  of 
the  individuals  who  had  given  before 
the  committtee  their  opinions  upon  the 
esse,  or  to  the  opinions  of  the  hon. 
gentleman,  he  did  not  see  how  one  autho- 
rity or  so,  was  to  weigh  against  that  of 
24  others,  among  whom  be  fotjftid  the 
names  of  sir  William  Grant,  Mr.  Leyces- 
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ter,  sir  Jtimes  Mansfield^  and  many  olhert 
of  the  high^t  authority.  He  had  no  ob« 
jection,  however,  if  the  House  felt  so  dis- 
posed, to  have  the  question  farther  inves- 
tigated; but  he  should  wish  that  to  be 
done  without  prejudice  to  the  existing 
judges,  who  were  distinguished  by  every 
quality  that  was  honourable  in  society,— a 
judicature  to  which,  if  he  might  believe 
the  greater  part  of  the  evidence  which 
had  been  offered  on  the  subject,  that  part 
of  the  country  was  most  warmly  attached. 
And  although,  with  that  partiality  with 
which  every  man  viewed  his  own  national 
institutions,  he  might  prefer  our  own,  he 
did  think  that  it  must  require  some  time 
to  prove  the  advantase  of  substituting  our 
system  for  theirs.  He  could  not  by  any 
means  jump  to  the  conclusion,  that  that 
which  was  good  for  one  part  of  the  king- 
dom must  necessarily  be  good  for  the 
other;  for,  if  our  system  were  intended  to 
operate  at  all,  it  must  take  some  time  be- 
fore it  could  do  60  with  all  that  facility  of 
action  which  it  was  found  to  do  in  England. 
He  should  have  no  objection  to  a  com- 
mittee moved  for  in  the  same  terms  it  was 
originally  moved  for.  He  could  easily 
suppose  that  those  members  who  on  a  for- 
mer occasion  had  heard  the  evidence, 
were  much  better  calculated  to  extract 
the  proper  inferences  from  it  than  the 
House  itself;  but  he  did  not  know  why 
the  new  committee  should  be  more  com- 
petent to  judge  upon  it  than  the  House 
itself;  and  therefore  he  begged  to  be 
understood  that  he  would  not  wish  such 
committee  to  be  precluded  from  asking 
for  further  information.  To  the  hon. 
gentleman's  motion,  therefore,  if  this 
amendment  were  substituted,  he  saw  no 
objection.  He  would  suggest  the  words 
of  the  original  motion  for  a  committee,  in- 
stead— **  to  inquire  into,  aud  report  to 
the  House,  their  observations  touching 
the  laws  relating  to  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Wales.''  And  in  the  propriety 
of  not  limiting  a  committee  to  the  former 
evidence,  the  House  would  the  more  rea- 
dily concur  when  they  knew  that  the  late 
Mr.  Ponsonby  (y\o  mean  authority)  went 
into  the  former  committee,  with  a  persua- 
sion of  the  necessity  of  abolishing  the  ju- 
dicature of  Wales  altogether,' and  carry- 
ing into  the  principality  the  laws  of 
England,  but,  with  the  candour  of  a  legal 
mind,  his  expressed  opinion  subsequently, 
so  far  as  it  could  be  traced,  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent character ;  he  abandoned  his  first 
ideal  and  considered  that  th^y  should  best 
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consult  the  interests  and  feeling  of  tJtuk 
part  of  the  population  of  the  united  king- 
dom by  leaving  to  them  their  ancient  in- 
stitutions as  they  then  existed.    He  could 
not  sit  down  without '  expressing  his  sor- 
row that  any  hon.  gentleman,    whatever 
were  his  opinions  upon  the  subject  should 
have  indulged  in  any  observations  upon- 
the  respectable  individuals  who  filled  the 
offices   in    question.    Appealing  to  the 
feelings  and  observation  of  individuals^  it 
was  only  necessary  to  look  over  the  list  of 
distinguished  persons  who  had  filled  the 
offices  in  question,  to  be  convinced  that 
they  did  not  deserve  the  severity  of  re- 
mark that  had  been  applied  to  them.    He 
protested  against  the  mode  in  which  sooie 
hon.  gentlemen  had  argued  the  question ; 
professional    merit  •  only   had   been   the 
guiding  principle  of  choice  whenever  a 
vacancy  had  occurred,  nor  had  the  reward 
been   conferred  from  any  other  motive. 
With  regard  to  the  charge   against  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend,   he  would  only 
ask,  whether  it  was  to  be  presumed,  be- 
cause he  had  a  public  duty  to  perlbnn  in 
parliament,  that  he  would  carry  the  feel- 
ings of  party  into  his  judicial  situation  ? 
There  was  a  refinement  in  this  mode  of 
reasoning  and   accusation    beyond   what 
was  fair,  and  it  would  be  quite  as  reason* 
able  to  charge  boo.  members  who  acted 
as  magistrates  at  quarter  sessions,  judges 
in  civil  and  criminal  matters,  with  being 
influenced  there  by  the  part  they  took  in 
the  political  measures  of  the  day.     Look* 
ing  back  to  the  history  of  these  appoint- 
ments, he  could  not  perceive  any  of  that 
strong  desire  to  choose  the  Welsh  judges 
from  members  of  the  House;  at  present 
the  only  individual  filling  an  office  of  the 
kind,  and  a  member  of  the  House,  was 
his  learned  friend.    Whatever  disposition 
any  hon.  gentleman'  might  feel  to  point 
remarks  against  that   learned  individoaU 
because  he  sat  on  one  side  of  the  House 
rather  than  on  the  other,  he  could  only 
reply,  that  if  the  opinion  of  the  professtoo 
were  taken  upon  the  conduct  and  charac- 
ter of  the  present  chief  justice  of  Cheater, 
it  would  be  found  to  imply  a  sevare  cen- 
sure upon  the  imprudence  and  inaccuracy 
(to  say  the  least  of  it)  of  those  who  had 
thought  6t  to  indulge  in  such  unmerited 
aspersions.    His  lordship  had  ever  held 
those    men    in   greatest   respect  in   tb» 
country  who  knew  how  to  look  at  politicai 
evepts  as  they  were  passing,  and  to  raouid 
their  opinions  accordingly.     It  had  been 
stated  by  an  hon.   geuileman,   that  the 
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chief  justice  of  Chester  had  abandoned 
opinions  he  formerly  held ;  and  supposing 
this  were  the  case,  he  was  not  aware  that 
h  had  lowered  the  learned  chief  justice  in 
the  estimation  of  his  friends  even  on  the 
oppoaition  side  of  the  House ;  he  could 
not  name  an  individual  who^  either  as  a 
lawyer  or  a  man,  was  entitled  to  higher 
respect  or  greater  regard  :  he  had  always 
thought  so  ;  but  this  sentiment  was  con- 
firmed by  the  opportunity  he  had  lately 
enjoyed  of  judging  of  his  character.  His 
lordship  concluded  by  moving  as  an 
amendment,  to  leave  out  all  the  words 
after  ^'  appointed"  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
serting the  following :  <<  to  inquire  into  and 
report  to  the  House  their  observations, 
touching  the  laws  relating  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in.  Wales." 

Mr.  Barham^  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee to.  which  this  subject  had  been  for- 
merly referred,  said,  that  the  last  time  he 
asked  his  lamented  friend  Mr.  Ponsonby, 
what  he  thought  would  be  the  result  of 
the  investigation,  respecting  the  system  of 
Welsh  judicature,  his  answer  was  in  the 
singular  terms,  "  that  he  thought  it  would 
be  .the  best  way  to  get  it  into  the  great 
boat*"  He  had  heard  his  right  hon.  friend 
express  the  roost  decided  opinion,  that  the 
system  of  the  appointment  of  the  Welsh 
judges  waa  most  corrupt.  He  used  to 
aay  that  it  was  generally  a  job.  Certainly 
the  hon.  mover  had  never  declared  any 
thing  so  preposterous  as  that  every  Welsh 
judge  who  had  been  appointed  was  igno- 
rant and  corrupt.  But  he  said  that  they 
were  not  appointed,  as  the  English  judges 
were,  on  whose  appointment  no  suspicion 
ever  rested ;  as  they  were  obviously  se- 
lected for  their  character  and  learning.  If 
he  were  asked  if  he  had  not  heard  of  sir 
William  Grant,  and  other  eminent  men 
who  had  been  Welsh  judges,  he  would 
reply,  yes ;  but  he  would  ask,  in  return, 
if  his  interrogator  had  never  heard  of  a 
Webh  judge  who  was  appointed  after 
having  relinquished,  his  profession  for  ten 
y^rg,  and  who  was  the  clerk  of  the  king's 
kitchen  at  the  time;  and  whether  he 
would  lay  his  hand  on  his  breast,  and  say 
that  he  did  not  believe  the  appointment 
of  that  individual  grew  out  of  some  trans- 
actions in  a  borough  in  the  county  of 
Surrey?  There  had  been  several  other 
Welsh  Judges ;  among  the  rest  two  of  the 
iMunes  of  Lloyd  and  ropham,  who  were 
by  DO  means  fit  for  that  situation.  In 
proof  of  the  evils  arising  from  allowing 
anj  man  to  hold  a  judicial  situation,  who 


might  be  consulted  elsewhere  as  a  counsel 
he  instanced  the  case  of  an  attorney  of  the 
name  of  Matthews,  who  having  obtained 
the  written  opinion,  as  a  counsel,  of  the 
Welsh  judge  Lloyd,  on  a  case  that  was  to 
be  tried  before  him,  when  Lloyd  charged 
the  jury  in  contradiction  to  that  opinion, 
held  up  the  paper  in  his  face,  and  ex- 
claimea,  **  how  could  you  take  three 
guineas  of  me  for  giving  one  opinion,  and 
then  take  the  king's  money  for  giving  ano* 
ther  ?  It  had  been  said,  that  the  abolition 
of  the  present  system  of  Welsh  judicature 
would  cause  great  dissatisfaction.  He 
was  of  a  difierent  opinion.  He  believed 
that,  in  South  Wales  especially,  if  there 
was  any  one  thing  in  which  the  people 
were  unanimous,  it  was  in  their  wish  for 
the  introduction  of  the  English  system  of 
judicature.  The  hon.  member  proceeded 
to  state  a  variety  of  arguments  in  favour 
of  his  opinion ;  but  concluded  by  saying 
that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  noble  lord's 
proposition. 

Mr.  Bathurst  defended  the  qharacter 
of  the  Welsh  judges  from  the  imputations 
which  he  conceived  had  been  unjustly 
thrown  upon  them.  It  was  true  that  A 
or  B  might  have  received  an  opinion  from* 
one  of  those  judges  in  his  capacity  of 
barrbter,  but  was  that  judge  to  be 
taunted  with  having  held  a  different  opi- 
nion on  a  subsequent  occasion  on  the 
bench  ?  It  was  known  that  the  great  lord 
Mansfield  had,  when  a  barrister,  held  opi- 
nions which  he  had  subsequently  found  it 
necessary  to  change.  But  surely  that 
learned  judge  did  not  deserve  to  have 
this  alteration  of  opinion  held  up  as  a  re- 
proach against  him.  He  supported  the 
amendment  of  his  noble  frienu. 

Mr.  Barham  wbhed  to  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  rectifying  a  mistake  into 
which  he  bad  unintentionally  fallen.  In 
speaking  of  Mr.  Justice  Lloyd,  he  had 
imputed  to  that  gentleman  certain 
matters  which'he  believed  were  chargeable 
not  against  him,  but  another  individual. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  his  early  recollections  impelled  him 
to  do  justice  to  the  Welsh  bar  and  bench. 
Unless  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  judicature  of  that  part  of  the  country 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  which  he  be- 
lieved was  not  the  case,  both  the  bench 
and  bar  were  entitled  to  the  greatest  re- 
spect. He  recpllected  when  he  had  the 
honour  of  practising  at  the  Welsh  bar  that 
the  bench  was  filled  by  men  of  the  highest 
reipectability  and  talent.     Mr.   Lloyd, 
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frltate  fiaaw  bad  been  to  aAen  altoded  tOf 
wBB  aeiected  from  bis  greal  abilky  at  tbe 
Chancery  bar  to  fiH  the  office  of  judge. 
TThat  appoiotaieBt  was  wholly  unconnected 
with  any  political  or  party  feeling.  He 
could  aiao  mention  the  namea  of  sir  Wil- 
liam Jonet,  lord  Redesdale,  lord  Manners, 
sir  W.  Grant,  and  several  other  eminent 
nen  who  had  held  similar  situations. 
These  m^ere  enough  to  show  the  respec- 
4abilitir  «f  the  Welsh  bench.  He  con- 
dadea  by  giving   his    support   to   the 
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Mr.  W.  ParneH  had  heard  witb  t}»e 
pain  the  observations  upon  his 
loamed  rriend  the  present  chief  juatice  ef 
Chaster.  It  was  isspaasible  for  his 
learned  friend  to  have  accepted  the  situa* 
tion  ^om  any  base  or  •unworthy  motive ; 
be  look  k  probably  fpom  an  lumoarMe 
kraa  of  iafluenoe  and  power,  that  he 
mi^  enjoy  more  extensive  aseans  of 
darag  mad,  and  contribntiog  to  the  wel« 
fare  ofhis  country. 

Mc  dL  Martm  regsetted  extremely  to 
have  Anasd  ao  many  pointed  allusions 
hurled  at  bis  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
ftom  the  opposite  side  of  the  House, 
where  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  bad 
longaat,  although  ha  was  now  trans^rred 
to  bis  side.  But  he  did  not  learn  tbat 
be  bad  belied  any  principle  en  one  side, 
which  he  bad  professed  on  tbe  other.  He 
remembered  en  expressioa  of  the  late 
Mr,  Ponsonby,  who  had  'loDg  been  con- 
sidered by  the  gentlemen  opposite  as  a 
staunch  {Mrtrict  and  an  ornament  'totfoetr 
nmka,  an  expression  worthy  of  being  re-> 
eordtd.  It  4iras,  that  a  man  who  had  beeil 
a  patvnit«ut  of  office,  mifht  be  doubly 
a  patriot  ia  office;  and  he  hoped  that 
naaim  would  be  'repeated  now  with  some 
advantage  to  the  country,  and  be  favour- 
ably «eoeived  by  the  gemlenMa  opposite, 
and  jnduae  some  of  them  to  come  over  to 
bis  side,  and  display  their  patriotism  with 
ao  asuch  more  advantage  to  their  coun- 
try. Tbe  imputation  suggested  against 
bis  hon.  and  learned  fiiend,  of  deltverisg 
opinions  M  a  judge  diftrent  from  those 
he  ind  profeasad  as  a  barrister,  might 
wiib  equal  }iistioe  be  iqppliod  to  every 
judge  on  tbe  bench.  It  was  in  the  very 
natttse  of  things,  that  a  gentleman  of  the 
bar,  feed  to  support  one  aide  of  a  cause, 
and  bound  to  use  his  best  exertions  for 
bis  client,  should  ur^e  arguments,  and 
pvofesft  opinions  which,  as  a  judge, 
calmlv  viewiog  both  sides  of  the  case,  be 
wqiiM  not  avow  &om  tbe  bench ;  and  on 


tbis  ground  be  woidd  venture  to  appeal 
to  her  majesty's  solicttor-generai,  and  nak 
him,  if,  by  any  train  of  fortuitive  events, 
he  should,  at  some  future  period,  find 
himself  elevated  to  the  bench  of  this 
country  (and  as  ail  things  were  in  tbe 
hands  of  jProvidence,  such  an  event  was 
by  no  means  oolikely),  bow  he  would  like 
to  have  hurled  against  his  judicial  dignity 
any  former  opinions  which  he  might  have 
professed  in  niat  House  or  elsewhere? 

Mr.  Denmaut  in  answer  to  tbe  qoestioa 
put  to  him  by  the  hon.  meoober,  hoped  he 
should  never  have  cause  to  be  ammed 
of  any  opinion  he  bad  ^ever  de^vered  in 
tbat  House,  or  elsewhere;  nor  did  be 
fear  thst  any  opinion  he  had  delivered  or 
should  deliver  in  that  House  or  any 
where  else  would  ever  rise  in  judgment 
against  him ;  nor  should  be  desert  those 
opinions  in  any  situation  m  whidi  he 
might  be  placed. 

Mr.  Saarieti  said,  that  tbe  anecdote 
about  the  Welsh  jud^  acting  as  counsel, 
and  ddiveriiw  an  opinion  in  tbe  one  ca- 
pacity wbichlie  reversed  in  the  other,  was 
certamly  possible,  and  as  such  it  was  a 
good  illustration  of  the  inconvenience  of 
uniting  the  two  characters. 

Mr.  GfiiipM^  addressed  tbe  House  m 
reply.  After  some  allusions  to  tbe  sala- 
ries of  Welsh  judges,  and  to  the  opinioQ 
given  by  lord  Bulkelev  before  the  last 
committee,  he  observed,  that  he  bad  no 
personal  enmity  to  any  of  those  gentle- 
men ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  the  highest 
respect  ibr  many  of  them.  There  was 
one  Ibr  instance,  Mr.  Heyweed,  ibr 
whom  be  had  the  highest  esteem  and 
friendship.  There  was  no  man  more  re- 
spectable in  his  profession — there  was  no 
man  whose  character  was  more  atrikingly 
contrasted  with  Hiat  of  another  individuau 
spoken  of  that  evening.  He  had  acoepled 
bis  situation  without  any  compromtfe  of 
principle;  be  had  never  held  a  seat  in  that 
House.  He  had  no  objectioo  to  accede 
to  tbe  amendment  of  the  nobklonL 

The  amendment  was  then  agreed  to^ 
and  a  committee  appointed. 

Labourers  Wages  Bill.]  Mr. 
LUtldton  now  rose  to  bring  forward  bis 
motion,  lor  leave  to  bring  in  a  b^l,  lo 
amend  the  laws  ia-exisaence,  for  oUigins 
the  penons  who  employ  kbourers  sod 
workmen  to  pay  their  wages  -in  msscf  • 
and  not  in  goods  or  other  equivsleDts. 
The  hon.  member  shortly  explained  tbe 
object  ot*  bis  intended  bill ;  naotlyt  t» 
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relieve  Che  labouriog  poor  in  manufactar- 
iog  diitricts  from  ^ng  obliged  by  their 
employers  to  taice  their  wages  not  in 
money  but  in  groceries  and  other  articles 
of  consumption,  upon  which  the  employer 
had  a  profit,  and  whereby  the  labouring 
man  was  deprived  of  his  option  in  dis- 
posing of  his  earnings  to  what  be  con* 
ceived  the  best  advantage  for  his  family. 
The  oppressive  effects  of  this  system  were 
felt  by  vast  nutnbers  of  the  working 
classes  in  various  manufacturing  and 
mining  districts,  as  a  heavy  grievance 
which  ought  to  be  removed.  He  was 
aware  that  there  were  already  statutes  in 
force  impo^ng  heavy  penalties  upon  em- 
ployers who  should  thus  deal  with  their 
workmen.  But  how  was  the  poor  labour- 
ing man  to  appeal  for  relief?  If  he  re- 
sorted to  a  magistrate  for  redress  against 
his  employer)  an  appeal  was  immediately 
bad  from  the  decision  of  the  magistrate 
Co  the  qnarter  -sessions.  But  hew  was  a 
poor  labouring  man  to  afford  a  journey  of 
SOy  40,  and  somethnes  60  miles  to  the 
garter  sessions  of  his  county,  bringing 
with  him  his  attorney  and  his  witnesses  in 
anpport  of  his  claims  ?  The  thing  was  im- 
possible, and  so  long  as  the  law  was  in  its 
present  state  the  grievance,  which  was  a 
very  heavy  one,  must  remain  unredressed. 
The  hon.  member  was  aware  that  his  bill, 
in  endeavooring  to  effect  much  and  ge- 
neral good,  might  be  attended  by  some 
partial  evil.  He  understood  there  were 
many  respectable  em  plovers  of  the  poor 
in  extensive  mines  anu  manufactures, 
who,  so  far  from  wishing  to  derive  any 
pro6t  or  take  any  advantage,  by  paying 
fherr  labourers  in  goods  instead  of  money, 
did  for  their  advantage  lay  out  large  sums 
in  purchasing  by  wholesale  quantities  of 
flour,  groceries,  and  other  articles  of  con- 
stant consumption,  in  order  to  dispose  of 
tliem  to  their  labourers  at  the  lowest  price, 
and  never  to  force  on  them  such  commo- 
dities In  payment  for  their  labour,  but  at 
Ihelr  own  option;  but  the  general 
grievance  of  which  he  complained  was  so 
aeverely  felt,  and  so  many  affecting  state- 
ments nad  reached  him  from  various  parts 
of  the  country,  since  he  had  given  notice 
of  his  intention  to  propose  his  bill,  de> 
acrriptive  of  circumstances  so  extremely 
oppressive,  that  he  felt  it  his  dutv  to  bring 
Ibrward  the  measure,  even  at  tne  risk  <k 
aome  partial  evil,  with  si  view  to  remedy 
so  general  a  hardship.  He  concluded  by 
movinft,  «  That  leave  be  given  to  bring 
SA  a  Bill  to  render  more  effectual  the 
VOL.  I. 


LawB  for  securing  to  Labourers  the  due 
Payment  of  their  Wages.** 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  would  not  object  to 
the  introduction  of  the  bill,  though  he 
thought  the  hon.  gentleman  would  effect 
a  more  beneficial  object  by  moving  for  a 
repeal  of  all  former  enactments  that  in- 
terfered between  master  and  workmen. 
He  was  convinced  that  the  best  remedy 
for  the  evils  complained  of  would  be,  to 
abolish  all  restrictions.  He  reserved  to 
himself  the  right  of  opposing  this  bill  in  its 
future  stages. 

Mr.  RMttson  entertained  great  doubts 
as  to  the  beneficial  tendency  or  good  po- 
licy of  legislative  interference  in  the 
agreements  between  master  and  work- 
men. Restrictions  of  the  kind  now  pro- 
posed had  existed  for  a  long  time,  and  it 
might  be  a  delicate  question,  whether  they 
ought  immediately  to  be  abolished ;  but 
he  had  no  difliculty  in  sayios  that  if  we 
had  to  begin  again,  he  would  not  coun- 
tenance such  a  policy.  He  would  not 
oppose  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  but 
neither  would  be  pledge  himself  to  its  fu- 
ture support. 

Mr.  WroHesley  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion that  the  attention  of  the  eminent  in- 
dividuals who  had  just  spoken  had  been 
called  to  the  subject. 

Coloael  Wood  hoped  that  lime  would 
be  allowed  to  spread  the  knowledge  of 
the  measure  throughout  the  country  be- 
fore the  bill  passed  into  a  law,  as  he  had 
received  notice  from  Wales  that  there 
would  be  petitions  against  it  from  those 
connected  with  the  iron- works  in  that 
quarter. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  the  present  law  was 
evaded,  but  he  wouTd  rather  that  the 
fifteen  restrictive  acts  should  be  repealed, 
and  a  perfect  freedom  of  making  agree- 
ments allowed  between  master  and  work- 
man, than  that  new  enactments  should  be 
made  which  would  likewise  be  evaded. 
He  strongly  objected  to  the  continuance, 
of  the  combination  laws,  the  repeal  of 
which  would  go  far  to  satisfy  the  bulk  of 
the  labouring  poor. 

Mr.  Baring  regretted  that  such  a  mo- 
tion should  have  been  made.  He  waa 
aware  of  the  good  intentions  of  the  hon. 
mover,  but  he  thought  the  question  of 
such  importance,  that  a  committee  ought 
to  be  appointed  upon  it.  He  hoped  the 
hon.  mover  would  see  the  propriety  of 
altering  his  motion  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Littleton  could' not  help  feeling 
some  doubt  on  the  subject,  after  the  opi« 
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nioDS  which  he  had  heard.  He  thought* 
however,  that  he  had  better  persevere  in 
hi*  motion  at  present.  As  long  as  the 
existing  laws  remained  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  be  rendered  effective. 
He  had  no  objection,  at  a  future  stage, 
to  move  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  repealing  those  laws 
altogether. 

Mr.  fV,  Smith  agreed  with  the  general 
principle  of  leaving  trade  free,  although 
the  practice  was  against  that  doctrine. 
He  tnought  a  motion  for  a  committee 
would  have  been  better ;  because,  if  the 
allegations  were  proved,  that  would  sup- 
port the  necessity  for  the  bill.  If  not, 
there  would  have  been  good  grounds  for 
repealing  the  acts  altogether.  At  any 
rate,  he  could  not  agree  to  a  denial  of  a 
consideration  of  the  subject. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Linen  Bounties.]  Mr.  Maberly  rose, 
pursuant  to  notice,  to  bring  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House  tne  propriety 
of  continuing  the  Bounties  on  the  Ex- 
portation of  British  and  Irish  Linens,  and 
vtitb  this  view,  he  moved,  that  the  29 
Geo.  2nd,  c.  15,  the  S  Geo.  Srd,  c.  12, 
the  23  Geo.  3rd.  c.  U,  the  46  Geo.  Srd, 
c.  29,  and  the  51  Geo.  Srd,  c.  14,  be  read. 
The  said  acts  being  accordingly  enter- 
ed as  read,  the  hon.  member  moved, — 
*<  That  this  House  will  to«morrow  resolve 
itself  into  a  opnunittee  of  the  whole  House, 
to  consider  of  the  said  acts." 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  better  if  this 
question  were  brought  forward  by  some 
member  of  the  executive  government,  but, 
at  all  events,  it  was  not  necessary  to  intro- 
duce it  Qow,  because  the  acts  providing 
jfor  those  bounties  would  not  expire  tiU 
;iext  year.  The  intermediate  period 
would  allow  the  executive  government  to 
determine  whether  they  would  or  would 
not  continue  them.  He  was  anxious  that 
the  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
should  be  placed  as  nearly  as  possible  on 
the  same  level  with  respect  to  trade,  but 
Jie  wa<  the  more  ready  to  put  off  the  con- 
sideration of  this  questiop,  because  he 
thought  the  whole  subject  of  the  encou- 
ragement of  .trade  was  likely  at  an  early 
period  to  come  under  the  consideration  of 

fiariiament.     He  would  therefore  take  the 
iberty  of  moving  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Maberly  expressed  great  surprise 
at  the  manner  in  which  his  motion  had 
been  treated.    After  he  was  given  to  un- 
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dentand  that  no  oppotttion  irduld  be  of- 
fered to  liim,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
came  forward  and  moved  the  previous 
question.  He  had  a  right  to  complain  of 
this  as  a  breach  of  faith,  and  he  would  now 
therefore  enter  into  the  grouoda  of  bia 
motion.  Bounties  were  given  on  the  ex- 
portation  of  Irish  lioen,  and  by  the  act  of 
union  the  different  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdotn  were  placed  on  the  same  foot* 
ing  with  regard  to  bounties.  The  Scotch 
linen  trade,  therefore,  ought  to  have  the 
same  encouragement  as  the  Irish.  He 
did  not  wish  at  present  to  agitate  ths 
question  of  the  policy  of  bounttesi  but 
while  they  existed,  they  should  be  extend- 
ed to  all  parts  of  the  united  empire  alike. 
The  right  boo.  gentleman  (Mr.  Robin- 
son) had  agreed  to  this  in  a  former  de- 
bate; but  by  a  strange  breach  of  fiuth, 
which  had  no  parallel,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  moved  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  a  proposition  for  carrying  it  into 
effect. 

Mr.  Robinson  expressed  regret  at  any 
misunderstanding  to  which  he  unineen«» 
tionally  had  given  rise.  He  certainly 
stated,  in  answer  to  a  noble  lord  opposite 
(Milton),  that  it  was  but  just  and  expedi- 
ent that  the  bounty  enjoyed  by  the  Iririi 
manufacturer  should  be  extended  to  the 
Scotch  and  the  English,  but  he  did  not 
pledge  himself  to  any  continuance  of  the 
bounty.  Scotland  and  England  had  the 
same  right  to  bounty  for  the  exportation 
of  linen  as  Ireland ;  but  aa  the  act  woald 
expire  in  1821,  none  of  the  three  Jung'- 
doms  could  claim  iu  continunnce beyond 
that  time.  He  had,  in  fact,  dcdioHl  gor- 
ing any  assurance  to  the  bon.  gentleman 
on  the  subject  till  the  period  when  the 
bounties  should  expire,  which  woald  be 
in  March  1821.  When  the  hon.  gentle- 
man  stated  his  determination  to  bWof  it 
forward  immediately,  he  had  replied,  umU 
the  hon.  gentleman  was  master  of  his  own 
conduct,  and  would  of  coarse  exerciae  his 
own  discretion ;  but  he  was  not  surpdsed 
that  his  right  hon.^  friend  should  deem  the 
motion  premature.  He  was  no  great  autho* 
rity  on  the  construction  of  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, but  it  was  well  understood,  that 
when  a  law  was  passed  for  continuing  < 
former  law»  its  operation  revetted  to  the 
period  when  the  former  law  ceased  to  ex- 
ist. He  certainly  had,  upon  comiaiuuoi!- 
tion  with  the  parties,  admitted  thai,  ui 
faime&s  and  justice,  they  were  entitled  to 
the  same  advantage  as  the  manufapto'^B'^ 
of  Ireland.    Although  he  thoughriliemtt- 
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ti«n  |weiiiaUire»  be  could  not  therefore 
coBSutently  oppose  it,  if  limited  to  the  ex- 
tent which  he  had  specified. 

The  Chancdiar  of  the  Exchequer  ex« 
pressed  his  regret  at  having  misconceived 
the  understanding  which  it  now  appeared 
had  been  come  to  between  the  hon.  gen* 
tleman  and  hi«  right  hon.  friend.  With 
the  permission  of  the  House,  he  would 
withdraw,  under  these  circumstances,  his 
notion  for  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Maberly  observed,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  distinct  than  the  conimu- 
Dication  which  had  passed  between  Mr« 
Robinson  and  himself.  He  had  shown  to 
the  riglit  boo.  gentleman  the  paper  which 
he  intended  to  submit  to  the  committee, 
Bor  had  the  sliahtest  intention  of  opposing 
the  bill  which  lie  was  desirous  or  intro- 
ducing, been  signified.  He  thought  him- 
self therefore  warranted  in  the  observa- 
tions which  he  had  made,  and  he  hoped  he 
ishould  not  be  excluded  from  resuming 
those  observations  as  far  as  thejr  related 
4o  the  act  i^i  union. 

The  Speaker  reminded  the  hon*  gentle- 
aian  that  the  question  originally  was,  that 
certain  acts  be  entered  as  read,  and  that 
the  House  do  resolve  itself  into  a  commit- 
tee on  the  following  day,  to  consider  of 
them.  Upon  this  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  had  moved  the  previous  ques- 
tion ;  but,  after  an  explanation  of  some- 
thing which  had  passed  between  the  hon. 
mover  and  a  right  hon.  gentleman  permis- 
sion had  been  asked  of  the  House  to  with- 
draw it*  The  only  question  now  was,  that 
the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House  to*morrow, 
to  take. the  subject  into  consideration. 

The  question  on  this  motion  was  then 
put  and  agreed  to.  Mr.  Maberly  then 
mored^  *<  that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the 
aaid  committee  to  consider  of  charging  a 
duty  an  the  importation  of  foreign  linen 
yam/' 

Lord  Milton  apprehended  that  the 
House  would  be  travelling  rather  too  fast 
in  immediately  assenting  to  this  new  pro- 
position without  any  discussion.  It  seem- 
ed to  him  that  it  would  be  early  enough  to 
brinff  forward  this  question  on  the  follow- 
ins  day. 

Mr.  Robinson  thought  it  would  be  an 
extraordinary  proceeding  to  send  such  an 
iostniction  as  this  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House.  It  was  the  addition  of  a 
■ratter  that  had  no  connexion  with  the 
subject  into  which  the  committee  was  ap- 
^intad  to  inquire.     The  first  ol^ect  tluit 


was  to  engage  the  aUention  of  the  com- 
mittee was  the  continuance  of  certain 
bounties ;  but  to  this  the  hon,  gentleman 
was  desirous  of  superadding  an  entirely 
new  law.  He  doubted  whether  this  was 
consistent  with  the  forms  of  the  House; 
but,  at  all  events,  he  was  not  pledged  to. 
support  more  than  the  hon.  gentleman's 
first  proposition. 

Mr.  Tierney  was  of  opinion  that  his 
hon.  friend  had  adopted  the  proper  couri^e, 
and  made  his  motion  at  the  right  time.  It 
was  not  to  pass  without  discusition,  but  the 
discussion  would  regularly  lake  place  wiien 
the  committee  should  be  appointed. 

Mr.  Bankes  conceived  that  the  terms  of 
the  instruction  being  in  some  degree  im- 
perative, brought  the  whole  question  now 
before  the  House. 

Sir  John  Nexoport  remarked,  that  the 
subject  matter  ot  the  instruction  was  al- 
together extraneous  to  the  question  which 
the  committee  would  have  to  consider. 

The  Speaker  said,  that,  without  refcr* 
ence  to  the  argunaents  adduced  on  either 
Me,  it  must  be  the  wish  of  the  House 
that  its  forms  should  be  complied  with. 
It  was  clear  that,  if  the  terms  of  the  mo- 
tion were  imperative,  it  was  no  instruction 
at  all ;  and  that  it  roust  be  brought  forward 
in  another  shape  in  the  committee,  and 
make  part  of  its  report  with  a  view  to  a 
future  bill.  But  in  this  case  the  instruction 
was  not  imperative,  and  the  real  difficulty 
which  he  felt,  arose  from  a  doubt  whether 
it  was  competent  to  make  such  an  instruc- 
tion referring  to  matters  which,  without  it, 
the  committee  could  not  consider  on  any 
day  but  that  on  which  the  committee  was 
appointed.'  It  was,  however,  substantially 
inconsistent  with  their  forms  to  take  any 
step,  or  express  any  opinion,  prior  to  the 
time  of  discussion. 

Mr.  Maberly  declared  himself  quite  will** 
ing  to  defer  to  the  sense  of  the  House>  or 
the  opinion  of  the  Chair.  ' 

The  question  as  to  the  instruction  was 
then  withdrawn. 

Alien  Bill.]  Lord  Casilerea^h  rose* 
pursuant  to  the  notice  he  had  given,  to 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
continue  the  Alien  act,  and  to  abolish 
naturalization,  arising  from  the  purchase 
of  stock  in  Scotland.  The  bill  mtended 
to  continue  the  act  for  the  same  period 
during  which  it  had  been  lately  in  force, 
namely,  two  years.  This  was  the  fifth 
time  which  this  question  had  been  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  parliament. 
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In  calling  tlie  attenlion  of  the  Hoote  ta  s 
subject  with  which  it  must  be  perfectly 
fainiliari  after  the  repeated  discussions 
which  it  had  undergone  since  the  conclu- 
sion of  peacOi  he  did  not  consider  it  ne« 
cessary  to  go  into  any  wide  extent  of  ob- 
serration*  He  should  confine  himself 
within  a  narrow  ranee,  and,  in  truth,  had 
intended  to  preface  his  motion  with  a  few 
sentences  only,  ttU  he  understood  tliat  an 
hon.  and  gallant  general,  and  some  other 
hon.  oiembers  near  him,  had  intimated  a 
determmation  to  oppose  ot  this  early  stage 
the  measure  which  he  had  in  contem- 
plation%  He  did  not  n>ean  to  complain 
of  this  proceeding  on  their  part ;  it  was 
quite  open  to  them  to  act  in  this  manner 
with  reference  to  a  subject  the  nature  and 
tenour  of  which  they  so  thoroughly  un- 
derstood. The  proposed  measure  was 
regarded  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
with  a  p;reat  deal  of  constitutional  jea- 
lousy :  It  was  imagined  that  it  went  to 
alter  the  established  habits  of  the  country 
as  respected  foreigners,  and  the  avowed 
intention  to  oppose  it  on  this  principle 
made  it  his  duty  to  state  the  grounds  on 
which  partrament  was  again  called  upon 
to  renew  it.  It  was  not  probable  that  it 
would  be  contended  either  that  any  dis- 
position to  abuse  the  powers  which  tlie 
Alien  act  vested  in  his  majesty's  govern- 
nent  had  been  indicated,  or  that  any 
actual  abuses  had  been  committed.  He 
was  confident  that,  when  the  returns  were 
produced,  the  small  number  of  persons 
sent  out  of  the  country  would  raise  not 
the  argument  of  abuse,  but  rather  an  ar- 
gument that  there  was  no  adequate  ne*^ 
oessity  for  continuing  the  law.  But  the 
House  would  allow  him  to  remark,  that 
the  paucity  of  such  cases  did  not  prove 
that  the  measure  might  be  dispensed  with, 
or  that  its  existence  was  not  coiMkieive 
.to  the  public  safety.  It  was  no  evidence 
that  great  danger  would  not  arise  if  the 
government  had  not  this  preventive  power 
m  its  hands.  Many  foreigners  might  be 
tempted  to  come  over  here  with  improper 
views,  were  it  not  for  their  knowleoge 
that  government  had  the  power  to  send 
them  forth.  The  number  at  present  in 
this  country  was  25,000,  being  a  consi- 
derable increase  on  the  number  in  1818 ; 
«nd  of  these  very  few  comparatively  were 
here  for  commercial  purposes.  He  waa 
aware  that  foreign  merchants  were  pecu- 
liarly favoured  by  Magna  Charta,  and 
some  of  our  older  statutes ;  but  the  prac- 
tical question  was»  whether^  in  the  present 
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circumstances  of  fiaropet  and  of  this 
country,  so  large  a  number  of  foreigngta 
ought  to  be  left  exempt  from  all  control 
on  the  part  of  government.  No  one 
more  than  himself  respected  that  foee  andl 
generous  spirit  of  the  country,  wiricb  w£» 
forded  a  sanctuary  for  distaeased  f»* 
reigners,  which  extended  to  tbem  iIm 
protection  of  the  laws»  and  did  not  hold 
ihem  accountable  for  acta  done  in  other 
countries.  But  they  could  not,  in  hia 
opinion,  safely  carry  the  priactple  ao  far 
as  to  admit  a  multitude  o£  forei^aen  who 
might  come  for  purposes  hostile  to  oiiv 
own  domestic  peace,  or  in  order  to  carry 
on  their  machinations  agaiosi  foveigii 
states.  The  measure  was  to  be  joatifi^ 
therefore,  with  refereooe  to  British  ebjecta 
and  British  security:  its  tendency 
not  to  refuse  protecdon,  but  to  guard 
internal  repose,  and  to  prevent  any 
promise  or  our  amicable  rdatiooa  with 
other  powers.  As  to  the  necessi^  of 
such  a  measure  having  ceased  with  the 
war,  he  begged  leave  to  say  that  parli*^ 
meni  had  more  than  once  overruled  that 
proposition.  There  was  also  a  maleiaal 
di^rence  between  the  principle  of  the 
war  Alien  act,  and  the  provisioaa  o£  the 
measure  now  under  consideration,  and  as 
it  had  been  framed  since  the  establiah- 
ment  of  peace.  During  the  comiouancs 
of  the  wor,  every  foreigner  who  visited 
this  country  was  presumed  to  come  wilfa 
inimical  foelings,  and  he  was  placed  andee 
the  iospection  of  the  police.  He  wes 
constrained  to  reside  in  a  particular  dis- 
trict, and  treated  in  every  point  of  viear 
as  a  suspected  person.  He  might  be  wokt 
forth  either  for  f«pecial  reasons  or  om 
violating  the  regulations  which  had  been 
prescribed  for  his  observance.  The  law 
underwent  a  material  change  on  the  ar- 
rival of  peace.  There  was  now  no  piw- 
sumption  agsinst  the  foreigner :  lie  was 
permitted  to  reside  where,  and  to  change 
his  residence  as  often  as,  he  |»Jeased.  AU 
that  was  required  of  him  wss,  to  delives 
his  name  at  the  port  where  heiandad,  mak 
to  sign  it  before  a  peace-officer.  Evec^ 
facility  of  access  was  then  granted,  aad 
he  was  at  Kberty  to  enjoy  ia  its  foM  lati* 
tude  the  hospitality  of  this  country.  It 
was  only  when  supposed  to  bo  engaged  m 
schemes  dangerous  to  the  state  that  m 
power  was  reserved  of  sending  him  foftis 
as  in  time  of  war.  If  thia  poUor  wbw 
wise  on  the  return  of  peace,  ae  dud  an% 
think  that  what  had  aabaequeatiy  0^^ 
t^urred  afibrded  any  reasM  f«r  leari 
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executive  MvemmenH  more  belpleis  than 
%t  thttt  periocL  Ii  was  very  true,  inieed, 
tbat  ^e  foragn  war  had  ceased,  but  it 
was  equally  true  that  a  species  of  internal 
war  wight  exist  within  the  country—^ 
species  of  war  more  dangerous  to  its 
peace,  and  more  embarrassing  for  the 
execettve  government  to  contend  with 
in  suppett  ef  the  public  safety,  than 
that  open  and  undisguised  warfare 
which  m^fat  be  waged  by  a  declared 
enemy.  He  thot^ht  thait  tlie  erents 
w>irich  had  passed  within  their  own  coun- 
try of  kite  years,  must  convince  gentle* 
men,  that,  as  far  as  internal  danger  ha^ 
existed,  it  was  more  malignant,  it  was  of 
a  more  decided  and  extensive  character, 
and  aimed  more  directly  at  the  subversion 
of  ihe  constitution,  than  any  which  could 
baive  been  suppmed  likely  to  menace  their 
safety  at  the  thne  when  the  Alien  law 
Batted.  The  House  might  aslc,  <«  What 
mve  the  treasons  in  this  country,  which 
Kave  been  proved  to  exist,  in  due  course 
of  hw— what  have  they  to  do  with  the 
acm-admiMioo  of  alseasr'  If  gentlemen 
cokM  persuade  themseh^es  that  foreigners 
never  did,  said  never  could,  and  never 
would  lend  their  assistance  to  the  disaf- 
fiscted— if  it  could  lie  supposed  that,  under 
all  circmnstpnces,  no  foreigners  could  be 
found  to  assist  in  combining  the  treason 
that  might  exist  in  this  country  with  their 
own  views  against  the  state -^  if  those 
treasons  could  never  be  used  in  further- 
ance of  the  hostile  efforts  of  other  states, 
then  iadeed  the  argument  would  have 
some  weight*  But  this  was  by  no  means 
a  fisir  presumption,  and,  if  not,  the  argu- 
ment WM  fallacious*  Though  they  had 
receded  from  the  French  revolution, 
jet  it  could  not  be  said  that  those 
*•  gentlemen"  who  now  advocated  the 
prmciples  which  were  admired  ai  that 
period  bad  at  all  degenerated  from  the 
feeKogs  or  violence  of  their  predecessors* 
He  believed  there  were  traitors  in  this 
day  who  were  ready,  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  schemes,  to  set  at  defiance 
evetj  principle  of  humanity,  ever^  senti- 
■scat  that  was  worthy  of  man  in  civilized 
aodety,  or  that  was  consonant  with  the 
character  of  beings  in  a  human  shape.  If 
•  fhnatlcri  spirit  were  abroad,  which  in* 
dueed  men  to  think  that  they  had  a  right 
to  do  acts  even  of  murder,  that  they 
Miight  advance  their  prejects^^if  that  fi^ 
mnticism  were  to^  be  found  on  the  conti* 
nmit  an  well  as  here,  might  not  the  kindred 
fiMKi^^ieh  iM^Mk  it,  indwe  indifi. 


duals,  kbouring  under  i0  iaflulMice,  to 
assist  each  other  in  attaining  their  objects, 
as  far  as  their  meana  and  opportunity  per* 
mitted  them  I  He  therefore  conceived 
that  he  did  not  call  on  the  House  to  adopt 
an  indefensible  measure  when  he  asked 
them  to  agree  to  this  bilL  When  bad 
principles  disclosed  themselves^principles 
which  must  operate  more  against  the  in- 
ternal peace  of  the  country,  its  character, 
and  safety,  than  aoy  others  which  could 
be  imagined-^and  when  those  dangerous 
principles  seemed  to  be  in  unison  with 
others  that  were  disseminated  abroad,  it 
was  sorely  r%ht  to  provide  for  the  secuf 
riCy  of  the  state.  Besides^  he  thought 
the  measure  was  necessary  in  order  to  se- 
cure that  peace  which  this  country  bad 
conquered  -~  to  prevent  our  character 
being  compromised  witht  foreign  states, 
wliich  assuredly  must  be  the  eaae  if  we 
received  and  retained  on  our  shores  those 
who  had  been  sent  away  from  other  coun* 
tries,  or  who  had  fled  lirom  punishment. 
By  doing  so  we  might  be  looked  upon  as 
partieipatiag  in  their  designs.  Such  was 
Ute  nature  of  the  necessity  whicli,  he 
conceived,  demanded  the  present  mea* 
sure.  With  respect  to  Uie  measure  itself, 
although  he  admitted  that  a  law  of  this 
description  was  but  of  modern  introduc- 
tion into  the  country,  yet,  as  far  as  the 
principle  was  concerned,  he  coohl  hardly 
imagine  any  state  in  which  k  was  not  found 
to  exist.  There  was,  he  conceived,  no 
country,  in  which  it  was  not  competent 
for  the  civil  power  to  send  away  foreigners, 
who,  abusing  the  confidence  reposed  in 
them,  to  the  extent  of  shaking  the  peace 
and  overturning  the  constitution  of  the 
state,  were  no  longer  fit  to  be  sheltered 
within  it.  He  thought  it  was  too  much 
to  say,  that  foreigners  should  come  into 
a  state,  and,  if  they  could  keep  them- 
selves within  the  law  of  that  state,  or 
the  technicalities  of  the  law,  they  should 
be  safe,  and  the  civil  power  should 
have  no  opportunity  of  removing  them, 
however  dangerous  their  presence  might 
be  to  the  safety  of  that  state,  in 
various  points  of  view.  If  this  power 
were  allowed  in  every  country— and  he 
knew  no  state  in  which  it  was  not  inciden* 
tal  to  the  sovereign  power-^where,  he 
would  ask,  could  it  be  placed,  under 
tlua  constitution,  but  in  the  executive  go- 
vernment, appointed  by  the  Grown,  by 
whom  other  great  powers  were  also  ex- 
ercised i  With  respect  to  the  question^ 
whether  o«  notjt  waa  n  power  that  redly 
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belonged  to  the  executive  eatbority  of 
this  country— -as  a  power,  not  exercised 
under  a  lair  of  this  description,  but  as  a 
portion  of  authority  recognised  by  the 
present  law,  as  existing  in  the  sovereign 
the  House  was  aware  that  on  this  ques- 
tion the  highest  law  authorities  had  given 
a  distinct  opinion.  Blackstone  stated 
that  it  was  competent  for  the  Crown  to 
Bend  all  foreigners  out  of  the  countrv. 
The  late  chief-justice  of  the  King's  Bench, 
lord  EUenboroogh,  laid  down  the  same 
doctrine,  distinctlv,  in  the  discussions 
that  had  taken  place  elsewhere  on  this 
subject.  The  present  lord  chancellor 
considered  it  a  power,  which,  by 
the  frame  of  the  constitution,  necessa- 
rily resided  in  the  Crown,  and  which  had 
been  acted  on  in  different  periods  of  our 
history.  No  doubt  the  power,  which  by 
the  oonstitution  was  vested  in  the 
Crown,  would  be  very  little  applicable  to 
the  present  time,  if  it  were  exercised  as 
it  had  formerly  been.  If  he  understood 
the  system  properlv,  the  alien,  in  former 
times,  in  case  of  his  refusal  when  ordered 
to  go  forth,  was  subjected  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  law^  and  was  prosecuted  for  his 
disobedience.  Therefore,  this  power  of  the 
Crown  was  of  such  a  description,  ihat  if  it 
were  to  be  exercised  in  this  manner  in 
the  days  in  which  they  lived,  it  would 
not  be  found  sufficient  for  the  accom* 
plisbment  of  its  own  object.  The  con« 
sequence  was,  that  this  defect  gave  rise  to 
the  course  of  legislation  by  which 
thf}  present  bill  had  been  produced—- 
which  was  a  modification,  a  due  ap- 
plication, and  a  proper  regulation  of 
that  power  which  actually  resided  in 
the  Crown,  but  which,  until  thus  regu- 
lated, was  slow  and  inconvenient  in  its 
operation.  If  they  lived  in  tiroes  when 
there  was  a  complete  state  of  peace  in 
the  world — ^when  there  was  an  absence  of 
any  danger  that  might  threaten  to  disturb 
the  general  tranquillity  of  all  states— he 
should  feel  that  it  would  be  a  very 
natural  disposition  for  all  ranks  to  enter- 
lain  a  desire  that  this  country  should  be 
allowed  to  proceed  on  its  ancient  sys- 
iem  of  law,  and  that  our  shores  should 
be  lefl  completely  open  to  the  ingress  of 
foreigners.  They  might  then  be  guided  by 
Uie  necessity  of  any  case  that  should 
happen  to  arise,  instead  of  havmg  a  spe'> 
cific  law  on  the  subject.  But  they  did 
not  live  at  such  a  period,  and  therefore 
the  law  became  necessary .  HavingsUted  to 
\he  House,  without   exaggeraiKm*  what 
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he  conceived  to  be  the  cbaracter  of 
the  present  moment,  he  would  submit  to 
gentlemen  whether  it  would  not  be  trtfliiig 
with  the  peace  of  the  country,  exposing 
its  best  interests  to  danger,  and,  with  its 
interiests,  the  best  interests  of  ottn* 
kind,  if  they  did  not  give  to  the  Crowo 
the  effectual  means  of  checking  the  evil  be 
had  described,  if  those  means  which 
formerly  existed  were  insufficient  for 
that  purpose*  He  must  again  call  oa 
the  House  to  say,  whether  there  bmd 
been  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  go- 
vernment to  ask  for  those  powers,  con- 
nected with  any  other  feeling  but  a  de- 
sire for  the  public  safety;  and,  having 
obtained  them,  whether  they  had  beer» 
exercised  in  a  way  that  savoured  of  op- 
pression, or  with  a  disposition  that  render- 
ed the  hospitality  or  this  countrv  less 
grateful  to  foreigners  than  it  hither- 
to had  been  ?  If  they  had  juM  been 
improperly  asked  for— and  if,  whea 
granted,  they  had  not  been  abused— he 
trusted  the  House  would  act  on  the  side  oC 
public  safety,  and  not  deprive  govern- 
ment of  this  engine  of  preservation^  wtuda, 
in  his  conscience,  he  believed,  had  onl^ 
been  put  in  operation  against  iudivw 
duals  who  came  ta  this  country  under 
improper  circunutances,  and  whose  coo- 
duct  might  have  created  a  scene  of 
faction  dangerous  to  our  traoquiUity. 
He  did  not  mean  to  place  this  niea* 
sure  on  a  permanent  principle;  al- 
though much  of  what  he  had  stated* 
and  much  that  could  be  advanced,  with 
respect  to  the  necessity  of  protecting 
the  state  against  the  acta  of  foreigners, 
would  warant  a  permanent  arrangeiiient. 
He  would  not,  however,  propose  a  measure 
of  a  general  nature,  or  one  that  would 
permanently  alter  their  system  of  police. 
He  introduced  this  measure  rather  as  ao  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule,  than  as  the 
rule  itself ;  and  he  would  therefore  neve  ^ 
— **  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  further  continuing  the  act  oC 
the  56th  of  Geo.  3rd,  for  estabViahing 
regulations  respecting  Aliens  arriving  in, 
or  resident  in,  this  kingdom,  in  certain 
cases.'' 

Sir  Robert    Wikm  was  aware  lhat  it 
was  rather  unusual  to  debate  a  question  on 
|he  motion  for  leave  to  bringin  a  bill ;  but 
the  present  question  was  of  such  a  nataie 
as  to  justify    him    in   coming   forvani 
thus  early  to  resist  its  introduction,  and 
he  had   die  satisfaction  to   kaum  ^^^^ 
nsa^y  members  approved  of  the  csma 
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he  WHS  about  to  pursue.  An  hon.  frieiMl 
of  his  had  intended,  in  the  course  of 
last  session*  to  move  for  the  abolition 
of  the  existing  act,  and  he  was  one  of 
those  who  advised  him  against  it,  under  a 
belief  that  the  government  could  not 
think  of  proposing  it  to  parliament  for 
the  fourth  time  in  a  period  of  profound 
peace.  He  denied  that  this  measure  was 
introduced  to  serve  British  interest  and 
objects ;  and  he  believed,  that  99  out  of 
100  of  thofe  who  thought  on  the  sub- 
ject were  of  opinion  that  it  was  one  of 
those  arrangements  made  at  Vienna,  or 
during  the  proceedings  of  one  of  those 
ambulatory  congresses  of  sovereigns  at 
which  the  noble  lord  had  attended,  and 
from  which  he  now  found  it  impossible 
to  recede.  It  was  generally  felt  that  this 
bill  was  one  of  the  measures  designed  to 
promote  an  uniform  system  of  police 
throughout  Europe ;  so  that  any  indivi- 
dual  who  happened  to  offend  a  member 
of  that  confederacy  which  had  been  de- 
nominated "  Holy,'*  but  which  he  should 
always  consider  most  '*  Unholy,*'  would 
be  unable  to  escape  from  prosecution  by 
taking  refuge  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 
-^Tbe  Dobie  lord  had  talked  of  this  as 
**  a  preventive  measure."  Laws,  he  con* 
ceived«  were  good«  as  preventives;  but 
those  laws  never  could  be  good  that  re- 
quired them  to  suspend  their  constitution. 
What  a  contrast  dia  England  present,  after 
passing  a  measure  of  this  kind,  when 
placed  in  opposition  to  her  former  situa- 
tion and  character  I  It  was  formerly  her 
glory  that  she  was  the  asylum  of  the  un- 
fortttttate,  the  refuge  of^^  the  destitute. 
It  waa  her  boast  that  she  administered 
the  same  laif  to  the  stranger  and  to 
tho  native.  Their  riehts,  and  liberties, 
and  interests,  were  identified  with  her 
own -^  those  rights,  and  liberties,  and  In- 
tereati,  were  recognized  in  the  great,  but 
he  was  sorry  he  could  no  longer  say,  re- 
spected, charter  of  this  country.  He 
knew  that  the  opinion  of  judge  Black- 
atooe  and  lord  Ellenborough  supported 
the  doctrine  of  the  noble  lord.  But  he 
would  appeal  to  a  much  greater  authority 
—that  of  lord  Coke,,  who,  speaking  of 
that  clause  in  the  great  charter,  in  which 
the  rights  of  aliens  were  mentioned,  where 
ft  was  declared  that  they  could  not  be 
removed  **  nisi  publico  prohibit!  sint,"  ob- 
aerved  on  this  passage,  **  This  does  not 
imply  that  the  king  has  not  the  preroga- 
tive*  but  that  the  right  of  making  repre- 
aentation  resides  in  the  great  cimucii  of 


the  nation,  the  Parliament  of  England.'' 
Let  the  House  look  to  the  conduct  of 
France  at  the  present  moment.    Instead 
ot*  enacting  laws   for  driving  foreigners 
from  her  territory,  she  had  passed  a  law 
enabling  them  to  become  French  citizens, 
and  giving  them  a  full  participation  in 
the    rights,  liberties,   and  immunities  of 
the  French  people.     As  long  as  the  Chart- 
er of  France  was  respected,  the  power  of 
sending  aliens  out  of  that  country  could 
not  be  exercised  by  the  sovereign — a  fact 
of  which  he    was    assured  by  the  first 
French    lawyers.    The    course   pursued 
under  tlie  Alien  act  in  this  country  waa 
revolting  to  manly  feeling.  Did  the  House 
recollect  the  case  of  general  Gourgaud  f 
Did  they    remember  with  what  iliega-r 
lity,  with  what  violence,  and  with  what 
brutal,  he  would  say  with  what  coward- 
ly ferocity    he   was  treated    by  a  per- 
son   of  the  name  of  Capper,  on  being 
seized  and  sent  out  of  the  country  ?— • 
Did  they  not  call  to  mind  how  his  person 
was  assaulted,  and  his  papers  detained,  in 
defiance  of  law  ?    It  was  said  he  made  no 
appeal,  but  it  was  a  well-known  fact  that 
he  did  make  one.    When  this  was  stated, 
what  was  the  answer  of  the  hon.  under 
secretary  of  state  ?  **  Oh,"  said  be,  **  ge- 
neral Gourgaud  demaned  to  be  taken  be- 
fore a  magistrate,  not  before  the  privy 
council."    What  a  total  perversion  waa 
here  shown  of  the  law  under  which  that 
appeal  was  made  1    He  would  now  cite  a 
case,  which  proved  what  a  degree  of  re* 
preach  attached  to  this  country  in  conse- 
quence   of  the  way   in  which  the  law 
was  carried  into  execution.    A   lady  of 
high   rank,  of  most  amiable    character, 
and  of  irreproachable  conduct,  devotedly 
attached  to  her  husband,  had  followed 
him4o  a  foreign  country,  and  employed 
herself  in  the  performance  of  those  duties 
which  were^  most  honourable  to  her  sex. 
She  was  at  length  obliged  to  leave  that 
country  in  consequence  of  the  advice  of 
two  physicians,  who,  in  their  certificate, 
stated    that  it  was  expedient  that   she 
should  proceed  to  Europe,  and  even  to 
England,  in    order    to  take   the  benefit 
of  the  Cheltenham  waters.      This  lady 
was  the  countess  of  Montholon.     She  em- 
barked with  her  child,  who  was  also  in 
an  ill    state  of  health  ;  and   arrived  on 
the  5th  of,  September  off  Margate,  in  a 
vessel  named  the  Lady  Campbell,  com-^ 
manded    by    captain    Walsh.    The  ship 
had  no  sooner    anchored  than  a  galliot 
came   alongside,  and  it  was  announced 
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that  the  conveyad  ao  order  from  the 
Aiieo  Office,  fofbtdduig  the  couoteis  to 
kod.  Captain  Wakh  remonfltrated,  and 
particularly  adverted  to  the  severe  sick- 
Bon  .of  the  countess's  child.  The 
countess  was,  however,  obliged  to  pro- 
ceed to  Gravesend,  and  was  ordered 
immediately  on  board  an  old  gun-brig 
that  had  been  given  up  to  the  Alien 
Office.  She  was  ultimately  placed  on 
board  the  Flying  Fish  sloop,  which  pro* 
ceedad  to  Oslend.  Prior  to  this,  Mr. 
Capper^-that  gentleman  who  made  bo  con- 

Sicttous  a  figure  in  tho  Police  Report-* 
at  gentlemsn  who  had  committed  an 
cShnc^  for  which  he  ought  to  have  been 
aent  to  pdsoa,  on  a  charge  of  felony«-«had 
been  allowed  to  go  to  the  countess  Mon« 
tholcnt  whom  he  also  treated  with  much 
disrespect.  It  was  a  reproach  to  the 
Alien-office,  after  what  had  appeared  in 
the  police  report,  and  after  his  cruel 
treatment  of  general  Gourgaud,  to  allow 
this  iadiridual  to  remain  in  the  depart* 
roent.  The  countess  of  Monthdon  pro- 
ceeded in  the  Flying  Fish  to  Ostend,  wnere 
she  was  obliged  to  land,  her  child  being 
ID  a  dviog  atate.  What  was  her  reception 
there  ?  it  was  most  kind  and  humane,  as 
would  appear  from  an  extract  of  a  letter, 
not  indeed  directed  to  him,  but  which 
mentioned  the  circumstance  ?  **  She  was 
was  iasmediately  permitted,"  said  the 
writer,  «  to  land,  and,  by  the  direction  of 
the  king,  was  received  with  all  the  atten- 
tion and  re^rd  due  to  her  sex,  and  to  the 
state  in  which  she  was."  What  a  contrast 
did  this  present  to  her  treatment  here ! 
He  blttsned  for  the  opinion  she  must  have 
formed  of  the  chancter  of  England,  when 
•he  compared  the  hospitable  receptioirshe 
had  found  on  the  continent  with  the 
cruelty  which  was  exercised  towards  her 
here.  Did  the  matter  end  here?  No 
•uch  thing.  He  wished  it  had.  The 
child,  which  was  not  allowed  to  be  landed 
here,  died  immediately  after  its  arrival  at 
Ostend.  He  would  now  quote  another 
case,  not  as  an  instance  of  abuse,  for  the 
Boble  lord  had  aoted  with  great  kindness 
and  humanity  on  the  occasion,  but  to  riiow 
what  consequences  might  have  resulted 
under  a  more  rigorous  enforcement  of  the 
law.  A  nobleman  of  high  rank,  who 
had  held  a  conspicuous  situation  under 
the  late  government  of  France,  and 
Skgatnst  whom  sentence  of  death  had  been 
passed  by  the  present  government,  for 
a  political  offence,  quitted  that  country 
with  bis  former,  aovereign,    |ie  was  not. 
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however  anffisred,  to  remaki  with  him,  but 
was  sent  to  Malta,  and  from  thence  be 
went  to  Sm3rrna.    He  afterwards  came  to 
this    ooontry,    being    properly  provided 
with  a  passport.    He  was   told,  on  im 
arrival,  that  ho  most  depart  immedittely 
for  the  distant  country  whence  be  came. 
He  happened  to  have  a  number  of  frtends 
in  this  kingdom,  to  whom  he  stated  his 
case.    They  mediated  for  him,  and  the 
noblo  lord  procured  leave  for  bin  to  neitdo 
here  for  a  month*    When  that  perkid  bad 
ekpsed,  farther  term  waa  allowed  him  ; 
and  thus  the  indulgence  was  granted  for 
the  space  of  three  or  four  mantba,  till  he 
was  enabled,  with  some  premature  baxard, 
to  return  to  his  own  country,  where  he 
vindicated  himself  from  the  charges  which 
had  been  brought  against  him,  and  ob- 
tained the  reversion  of  that  sentence  by 
which  he  had  been  condemned  to  death. 
But,  if  this  individual  had  happened  to 
be  friendless,  he  would  have  been  aent  oat 
of  this  country,  subject  to  the  greatest 
haaards  as  a  miserable  exile.  In  this  caae, 
too,  Mr*  Capper  made   his  appearance* 
Ho  went  to  the  House  where  this  indivi- 
dual resided— to  the  house  of  Mr*  Wil* 
kinson,    one    of    the    most   respectsible 
merchants    in    London,    and     in^ed 
<m     going     into     his     bed*-room,     and 
overlooking   his    papers,  which  be  did 
in  a   manner   the  least  conciliating  or 
decorous.     Such    was    the   impropriety 
of  his  conduct,  that  Mr*  Wilkinson  sent 
to  the  office,  declaring  that,  if  it  were  re- 
peated, he  would  take  forcible  steps  on 
the  subject.    He  would  again  ask,  was 
such  a  man  as  this  fit  to  be  kept  in  his  si- 
toation  ?     Persons  were  removed,  under 
this  act,  who  had  committed  no  dfence 
against  the  constitution  of  England,  and 
who  could  commit  none*  -  He  believed 
there  was  a  case  in  which  foreign  inter* 
ference  had  caused  an  individual  to  be 
sent  out  of  this  country  for  a  libel  on  a 
foreign  prince.    A^  law   of  this   natme 
might  find  some  excuse  in  the  miUtary 
l^emment  of  Prussia,  and  still  wore  so 
m  that  of  Russia,  but  in  England  it  coukl 
have  no  such  apology.    And  how  was  it 
carried  into  effect  >    The  form  of  notice 
when  a  foreigner  arrived  in  this  country 
was  extraordinary.     It  ran  thus : — **  You 
are  to  present  yourself  at  the  Alien-office 
within  a  week,  to  answer  certain  qucstiettf, 
a  neglect  of  which  notice  renden  you 
liable  to^ imprisonment  for  one  month.** 
This  notice  was  given  not  only  to  io6^% 
but  to  ladiesi  and  even  to  childreB  of  IS 
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years  oM ;  so  that  a  lady  came  to  this 
country  with  the  dangers  of  imprisonnieot 
before  her  eyes.     The  government  of  the 
Netherlands  now  refused  to  permit  any 
Englishman  to  land  wtthoat  a  pass  from 
the  British  gorernmenl ;  for  that  he  must 
go  to  the  noUe  lord's  office,  where  he 
paid  2^.  17«*  6d»  for  it*    A  friend  of  his. 
After  he  got  his  pass,  complained  to  the 
iDatdt  consii(;  the  answer  was,  that  the 
Alien*laws  were  vexatious  to  foreigners 
by  their  regulatioos«  which  impeded  and 
delayed  mutual  intercourse,  and  therefore 
similar  ioinediments  might  be  expected  in 
return.    The  noble  lord  had  stated  that 
there  were  25fi00  foreigners  in  this  coun- 
'  try.    This  body  was  by  the  proposed  bill 
to  remain  entirely  subjected  to  an  arbi- 
trary power.    He  hoped  that  no  English- 
man would  think,  because,  they  were  fo- 
reigners) that  the  exertion  of  an  arbitrary 
power  over  them  did   not  signify  any 
tbmg,  because  he  was  sure  that  those  who 
looked  lightly  to  the  operation  of  an  op- 
liressive  qrttem  with  respect  to  others, 
would  nitlmstely  be  sacrificed  to  a  similar 
system  themselves.    The  noble  lord  said, 
that  the  presence  of  those  25,000  indtvi- 
doala  called  for  this  bill ;  but  the  revoca^* 
tim  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  introduced  a 
greater  number,  and  yet  there  was  no 
Ahen-bill  then.    Indeed  they  never  had 
such  A  measure  until  the  fste  war,  and 
until  the  present  time  they  had  not  beard 
of  what  was  called  a  peace  Alieiv-bill. 
Foreigners  looked  upon  it  as  a  measure 
directed  against  the  independent  senti* 
inents  of  a  free  people ;  but  the  victors 
to-day    might   be    the  vanquished    tQN> 
merrowi  and  were  they  prepared  to  meet 
the  exertions  that  might  be  made  against 
oor  manufactores  and  commerce  by  those 
wliose  feelings  were  outraged  by  ihismea- 
aore  ?    The  people  of  the  continent  no 
longer  looked  on  England  as  a  place  of 
refoge,  hot  Spain  had  gloriously  elevated 
herself  by  afibtding  an  asylum  to  the  per- 
secuted.   Though  he  had  no  hope  of  suc« 
ceeding,    he  would    certainly  take   the 
sense  of  the  House  on  the  question.    He 
did  not  care  what  the  numbers  mi^t  be, 
but  he  would  do  so  with  a  view  to  show 
that  he  considered  this  not  only  as  an  un* 
conetitutional  and  anti-British,  but  as  an 
aati*£eropeanr  measure. 

Mr.  C.  B,  fVM  said,  that  in  the  year 
1715  aliens  were  protected  by  a  com- 
roerciid  treaty.  It  had  been  observed, 
that  there  Imd  been  no  abuse  of  the 
powers  cottCBrred  by  this  measure,  and  it 
VOL.  I. 
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had  been  replied  from  the  other  side  that 
there  had  been  abuses  committed.  But^ 
conscientiouftly  acting,  he  must  vote  on 
the  merits  of  any  question,  not  upon  the 
character  and  conduct  of  an  administra- 
tion. Such  a  power  must  at  all  times 
have  the  effect  of  bringing  odium  and 
responsibility  on  ministers.  Under  such 
an  act  ministers  must  often  interfere,  when, 
perhaps,  they  would  rather  remain  quiet. 
Perhaps  their  interference  would  often 
arise  from  the  over-zealous  conduct  of 
their  own  officers  towards  foreigners.  He 
would  not  enter  into  any  argument  on  the 
law  of  the  question,  nor  would  he  discuss 
at  length  the  general  policy  of  it ;  but  he 
would  ask  the  House  to  consider  what 
was  the  general  opinion  of  foreigners  re« 
spectin^  the  Alien-act.-  He  did  not  allude 
Co  opinions  received  Irom  tlte  diplomatic 
corps,  or  from  attendants .  on  foreign 
courts,  but  he  appealed  to  all  gentlemen 
travelling  through  foreign  countries,  whe- 
ther foreigners  ever  mentioned  the  British 
government  and  the  British  constitution, 
without  expressing  astonishment,  that 
such  a  measure  as  this  could  be  proposed 
by  a  British  ministry,  and  sanctioned  by 
a  British  parliament.  The  noble  lord 
had  stated  that  there  were  25,000  fo- 
reigners in  this  country.  He  begged  the 
House  to  reci^Iect  the  situation  in  which 
all  those  persons  were  placed  by  this  bill ; 
he  begged  them  to  recollect  with  what 
feelings  they  must  look  around  them  upon 
a  nation,  free,  and  jealous  of  freedom,  yet 
subjecting  them  to  such  a  law.  In  the 
land  of  liberty  and  law,  the^  found  that  the 
people  with  whom  they  lived  would  nob 
impart  to  them  what  they  themselves  en-* 
joyed.  He  combatted  the  apprehension, 
tliat  foreigners  nsight  become  spies  and 
informers^  by  the  fact  that  Buonaparte 
had  always  employed  disaffected  natives, 
and  that  every  government  inclroed  to 
watch  our  movements,  must  have  recourse* 
to  the  same  means.  Ministers,  in  pro- 
posing this  bill,  introduced  a  principle 
unknown  to  the  British  constitution.  It 
was  absurd  to  establish  sudi  a  power  in  a 
free  country :  in  a  despotic  government 
it  might  be  intelligible  and  useful ;  but  in 
a  free  country,  no  sooner  was  any  project 
started  than  it  was  discussed,  and  there- 
fore such  secret  and  summary  steps  were 
never  necessary.  If  such  a  measure  as 
this  had  been  m  any  view  called  for  at  a 
former  period,  the  year  1820  was  favour- 
able for  discontinuing  it,  and  for  reverting 
to  the  just  principles  of  our  constitution. 
3  £ 
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The  Solicitor  General  said,  he  ihottld 
not  have  risen  upon  the  present  occasion 
were  it  not  for  some  observations  that 
had  fallen  from  the  gallant  general,  and 
the  statement  made  by  him  with  respect 
to  the  abuse  of  the  law.      Had  it  been 
abused,  as  the  gallant  general  said,  there 
would  certainly  be  a  strong  ground  for 
opposing  the  motion;    but   the   charges 
brought  forward   had   not  the  slightest 
foundation  in  truth.    With  respect  tb  the 
case  of  general  Gourgaud,  it  was,  on  a 
former  occasion,  brought  before  the  House 
in  the  shape  of  a  petition.    AH  the  state- 
ments now  made  by  the  gallant  officer 
were  then  advanced,  and  they  were  every 
one  contradicted.    No  answer  was  given 
to  that  contradictron.      If  the   charges 
could  have  been  made  out,   it  was  the 
duty  of  those  who  brought  them  forward 
to  appoint  a  day  for  taking  the  allega- 
tions of  the  petition*  into  consideration. 
That  not  being  done,  was  sufficient  evi- 
dence that   those  allegations  could  not 
be  supported  by  proof.    The  gallant  offi- 
cer himself,  took  great  pains  to  ascertain 
the  truth.      He   wrote   to  a   person   at 
Harwich,  and  put  varrous  questions  as 
to  the  treatment  of  general  Gourgaudt 
These  questions*  were  all  answered,   but 
the  answers  were  never  brought  under  the 
consideration   of  the   House.     General 
Gourgaud  was  allowed  to  go  before  a 
magistrate  at  Harwich.    Gentlemen  were 
permitted  to  visit  him  while  there;   and 
if  he  had    any    ground'  for  complaint, 
he  had  full  opportunity  of  proving^  it-^ 
It  was  not  true  that  he  paid  the  expenses 
of  the  officers  who  attended  him :  he  paid 
his  own  expenses,  but  he  insisted  on  doing 
so;   and  he  had  instituted  oo  complaint 
of  improper  condact  on  the  part  of  the 
officers.    Yet,  when  the  case  was  before 
the  House,  the  gallant  general  had  not 
had  the   candour  to  state  what  be  had 
done,  or  what  had  resulted  from  his  In- 
qoiries.     Had  the  charges  in  the  petition 
been  brought  forward,    they  could  have 
been    most   triumphantly   refuted.      He 
would  undertake  to  say,  that  every  state- 
ment  in  the   petition   was   a  falsehood. 
When  Mr.  Capper,   with  his    asMstanta, 
entered  the  general's  lodgings,  and  was 
proceeding   to  the   performance  of  his 
duty  with   propriety,   he  perceived  him 
endcavouring'ito   get   hola  of  a  case  of 
pitols  oa  iris  chimney-piece.     Some  force 
Ui»n   became    necessary.      He    insisted 
upon   having   his  papers.      They   were 
g>¥en   to  him,   and  he  put  his  seal  on 
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them.  He  th6n  refused  to  ^o  witK'the 
officers,  and  threw  op  the  windowv-  call- 
ing out  *<  Murder,  thieves  P'  Undersuck 
circumstances,  some  force,  of  course^  be- 
came necessary,  but  no  more  was  ased 
than  was  indispensable  for  securing  his 
person  and  preventing  mischief  AU  this 
would  have  been  proved  if  the  allegations 
of  the  petition  had  been  gone  into.  Was 
the  House  now  to  believe  them  on  the 
mere  assertion  of  the  gallant  general? 
As  to  the  other  cases  alluded  to,  tbey 
were  never  before  the  House  in  any 
shape,  but  he  would  take  upon,  him 
to  say,  whatever  reports  might  have  gone 
abroad)  that  the  countess  Montholen^  was 
treated  kindly,  and  that  if  the  case  were 
brought  forward,  every  charge  made  by 
the  gallant  general  could  be  sattsfactarily 
answered.  The  gallant  general  had  in- 
sinuated that  the  present  bill  was  pro- 
posed as  part  of  the  meaanres  agreed 
upon  by  toe  Hely  Alliance.  Hewoidd 
beg  of  the  House  to  mark  the  ioctoesis- 
tency  of  his  reasoning.  Bngland  was  ne 
party  to  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  yet, 
according  to  him,  this  bill  was  to  be  at-' 
tributed  to  it,  while  France,  whidi  waa 
a  party  to  that  alliance,  adopted  no  audi 
measure.  He  would  contend  that  sadi 
was  the  natural  inference  from  the  gal- 
lant general's  reasoning,  and  such  the 
contradiction  that  necessarily  arose  from 
it.  He  denied  that  this  queation  waa 
not  to  be  considered  with  seference  to 
law.  He  must  contend^  and  he  would 
new  assert  without  fear  of  contiedictioD, 
that  the  power  of  sending  foreigners  out 
of  the  country  was  the  undoubted*  right 
of  the  Crown.  If  such  waa  the  caae  3iia 
could  not  be  called  a  new  law,  bat  mere 
matter  of  regulation.  How  waa  tfaiaes^ 
sertion  to  be  supported?  He  was  not 
prepared  ta  go  fully  into  the  proo^  aa 
be  did  not  expect  the  discoseion  would 
so  soon  take  place,  but  he  recoUected 
sufficient  to  know  that  for  200  years 
back  this  power  was  exercised  by,  and 
admitted  to  reside  in  the  Crown.  It  wee 
acted  upon  in  the  reign  of  Queen  £lt- 
zabethi  and  also  in  that  «f  King  Willi' 
am,  a  time  of  profound  peace.  He 
heard  it  said,  indeed;  that  they  were 
DOW  too  much  in  the  habit  of  recurring 
to  ancient  precedents  for  the  piteaeiit 
law.  This  he  would  contend  waa.  a  le- 
gitimate  course  of  argument;  but 


there  no  novel  aniborttiea  upon  iMi  sid»« 
ject  ?  What  did  that  great  ^awrer  ale 
WUliam  Blackstone  say?      He  kid-  i% 
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down  in  the  broadest  ind  most  unequi- 
vocal tenns,  that  the  king  had  the  power 
of  sendiog  foreigners  out  of  the  country 
io  tioie  of  peace.    How   then   did   the 
case  stand?    He  (the  solicitor  general), 
had  ancient  usage»  law,  and  authority  on 
his  side.    He  bad  the  authority  of  that 
distinguished  nerson  sir  William  Black- 
atonoi  the  autnority  also  of  lord  Ellen- 
borough*     The  gallant  general  argued 
this  Question  as  a  lawyer ;  and  said,  that 
be  had  the  authority  of  Magna  Charta. 
The  pasaaffe,  however,  alluded  to,   was 
not  propeny  stated.    It  had  no  reference 
to  such  aliens  as  those  contemplated  by 
the  present  bill.    In  the  time  that  Magna 
Chaka  was  drawn  up»  foreign  merchants 
were  allowed  to  remain  only  a  short  time 
in  the  country.    With  respect  to  ingress 
and  egress*  they  were  treated  in  a  most 
arbitrary  way,  and  subject  to  heavy  ex- 
actions.    Their  case  alone  was  that  re- 
.  ferred  to  in  the  passage  quoted,  and  it 
was  intended  for  their  protection.    He 
did  ^not  assert  this  rashly.    The  question 
was  not  new.    It  had  been  argued  over 
and  over  again.    In  the  very  same  page 
where  sir  William   Blackstone  set  out 
this  passage  from  Magna  Charta,  he  as- 
serted also  the  power  of  the  Crown  to 
send  foreigners  out  of  the  country.    This 
showed  to  demonstration  that  he  did  not 
interpret  it  in  the  same  sense  as  the  gal- 
lant general.     So  far  as  to  the  law  of 
England.     Now,   what  was  the  general 
law  of  all  countries  with  respect  to  this 
point?      Pufendorf,   Vatel,   and    every 
other  writer  on  the  law  of  nations,  that 
he  had  looked  into,   admitted    that,    in 
every  statOf  a  right  of  sending  foreigners 
<Nit  of  the  country  resided  in  the  sove- 
reign power;  and  on   that  part  of  the 
subject  he  appealed  with  confidence  to  his 
bon.  and  learned  friend  opposite,  who  was 
eminentiy  acquainted  witn   questions  of 
this  nature.    Every,  one  of  those  writers 
vested  this  right  in  the  sovereign  power. 
That  power  in  this  country  was  in  the 
legislature.     But  it  was  vested,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  propriety,  and  ne- 
cessity»  in  the  executive;  otherwise  the 
power  would  be  inoperative  for  six  months 
enery  year.     He  would  take  an   analo- 
gous case.    Who  granted  letters  of  licence 
or  safe  conduct  ?     The  sovereign  power 
of  the  state*      If  such  was   the  case  in 
ever^  country,  it  was  a  matter  of  course, 
that  m  this,  such  powers  should  be  vested 
in  tho  executive.     The  present  4)111  was 
only   a  provisional  regulatiooi   and  he 
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would  ask,  if  the  authority  to  be  con^ 
ferred  under  it,  could  be  more  mildly 
exercised  than  it  had  been  ?  It  was  ob- 
jected that  such  measures  tended  to  in« 
jure  our  character  with  foreigners.  In 
opposition  to  this,  he  would  venture  to 
say«.  if  the  cases  were  all  examined,  that 
out  of  the  25,000  aliens  now  in  this 
country,  at  least  two-thirds  of  them — he 
was  t(^d  all-r- came  here  under  the  opera- 
tion and  faith  of  this  bill.  Only  nine 
had  been  sent  away  since  the  passing 
of  the  act  now  proposed  to  be  revived. 
It  might  be  said,  that  this  proved  the 
measure  not  to  be  now  necessary.  In 
that  conclusion  he  could  not  acquiesce, 
even  though  the  number  had  been  smaller. 
If  those  nine  cases  were  fully  stated  to 
the  House,  he  felt  confident  that  there 
was  not  one,  to  the  propriety  of  which 
they  would  not  immediately  assent.*— 
There  never  was  a  neriod*  in  the  history 
of  this  country,  wnen  foreigners  were 
treated  with  more  generous  and  attentive 
benevolence,  or  with  more  enlarged  hu- 
manity ;  never  a  period  when  their  rights 
were  held  more  sacred,  or  when  they 
enjoyed  more  liberty  than  since  the  pas* 
sing  of  the  Alien  bill.  He  would  con- 
clude by  again  asserting,  that  it  was  the 
ancient  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  send 
aliens  out  of  the  country.  He  would 
not  now  trespass  further  on  the  House, 
but  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  should  on 
a  future  day  be  able  to  bring  precedents 
to  justify  the  opinions  he  had  advanced. 
Sir  James  Mackiniosh  said,  that  at  so 
late  an  hour  of  the  night,  and  so  much 
exhausted  as  he  felt  himself,  he  should 
have  been  unwilling  to  say  any  thing  on 
a  subject  on  which  at  former  times,  and 
at  great  lengthy  he  had  felt  it  necessary 
to  trespass  on  the  indulgence  of  the 
House,  had  not  his  opinion  been  speci- 
ally called  for  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  in  a  manner  for  which  he  was  cer- 
tainly very  grateful.  As  that  had  been 
done,  he  should  now  on  the  first  stage 
trouble  the  House  with  a  few  words  on 
a  measure,  to  every  stage  of  which  he 
should  offer  his  roost  decided  opposition, 
reserving  for  a  future  occasion  a  moro 
detailed  statement  of  his  reasons.  In 
making  these  observations  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  enter  into  a  controversy  as 
to  particular  facts,  arising  from  the  cases 
which  had  been  mentioned-  by  his  galr 
lant  friend;  in  the  first  place,  because  he 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
of  those  cases,  ^nd  must;  therefore,  lcay|» 
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U  to  those  vho  were ;  and  in  the  next 
placet  because  the  discussion  of  particular 
instances  of  abuse  might  tend  in  some 
degree  to  weaken  the  argument  against 
itie  measure.    In  his  opinion,  the  mischief 
and  malignity  of  this  measure  was,  that 
it  necessarily  was  the  instrument  of  in- 
justice in  the  hands  even  of  those  who  least 
intended  to  abuse  it.    The  most  consci** 
entious  ministers  of  such  a  power  must 
necessarily»  at  timeSi  be  made  the  dupea 
of  misinformation,  and  the  tools  of  pri- 
vate malice*    It  is  thus  put  in  the  power 
of  accident  or  individual  hostility  to  in*> 
flict  the  utmost  injury  and  oppression. 
He  had  viewed  the  measure  smce  the 
peace  not  merely  with  jealousy ;— he  had 
viewed  it  with  abhorrence.    He  had  view* 
ed  it  as  one  of  the  most  odious  devia- 
tions from  the  ancient  and  liberal  system 
of  our  laws  that  formed  a  part  of  our  mo- 
xlern  legislation.     It  was  (as  had  been 
well  expressed  by  an  hon.  gentleman  who 
jbad  spoken  that  night  for  the  first  time 
With   such  credit  to  lumseIf-»who  had 
ahown  the  force  of  principle  getting  the 
better  of  political  partiality  on  a  fMrticular 
aubject,  while  he  retained  his  general  at- 
tachment to  the  persons  with  whom  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  act)  a  measure 
for  reducing  to  slavery  25,000  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  island — a  measure  for 
depriving  25,000  persons  of  all  the  bene- 
fits of  our  free  constitution.    This,  with 
the  noble  lord,  was  an  argument  in  its 
favour.     He  stated  the  number  of  the 
persons  to  be  outlawed  as  an  -argument 
in  favour  of  the  outlawry — he  stated  the 
number  of  the  victims  as  an  argument 
for  the  oppression ;  but  as  to  this  nume- 
rical argument,  this  argument,  in  which 
the  feelings  of  our  ancestors,  who  would 
have  gloried  in  the  number  of  fugitives 
which  our  laws  and  manners  had  attract- 
ed, were  reversed  and  made  reasons  for 
oppression, — was   the   noble  lord  aware 
what  the  average  number  of  aliens  in  this 
country  during  the  last  30  years  had  been? 
Not  less  than  23  or  24*,000.    It  was  then 
the  accidental  presence  of  two  or  3,000 
foreigners  beyond  the  average  in  one  half 
year,  to  be  diminished  again  after  the 
passing  of  this  bill,  that  was  to  justify  the 
mejsure.     His  learned  and  hon.  friend 
had  said  that  the  power  of  expelliiig  alien 
friends  must  belong  to  the  supreme  power 
ofasute«     He   (sir  J.  M.)  most  fully 
admitted   that    the    power    of    expel- 
ling foreigners  must  belong  to  the  su- 
preme power  ut  every  state^  savage  .or 
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civaised.  Nay,  he  wouU  go  lijirther»  mad 
admit  that  it  was  impossible  to  ooacnve 
a  sovereign  power  which  had  not  ibe 
power  of  baBishing  even  iu  own  fubjeeta. 
His  hon.  and  learned  friend  tberefiKW 
needed  not  to  have  made  all  hia  parade 
of  jurists  to  prove  that  a  supreme  i>ow«r 
must  be  supreme  over  foieignera  in  iia 
dominions.  His  hon.  alad  learned  friend 
had  quoted  from  sir  W.  Blackstone  the 
only  part  of  the  vahiable  work  of  that 
learned  person,  into  two  or  three  Jiaea  of 
which,  falsehood  and  ahsorditv  waro 
crowded.  Sir  W.  Blackstone  in  thai  paa* 
sage  began  with  quoting  PaSradorff— ^ 
a  German  jorist--a  writer  under  a  despo* 
tio  government  — as  ao  authority  aa  to 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  of  England, 
andnia  hon.  aad  learned  friend  had  net 
been  ashamed  to  adduce  that,  for  the 
twentieth  time,  exposed  and  exploded 

gassage.  But  hia  boo.  and  learned  friend 
ad  forgotten  to  state,  that  in  the  passage 
in  question,  sir  W.  Blackstone  aaseited 
not  only  that  the  king  had  a  power  to 
send  aliens  out  of  the  kingdom,  bot  to 
send  them  back  to  their  respective  conn* 
tries.  Was  there  a  general  right  of  ibia 
kind 7  Was  there  any  authority  or  pre- 
text of  an  authority  for  stating  that  there 
was  any  right,  not  only  to  eject  alicsa 
from  our  own  country,  but  to  prdong 
the  exercise  of  sovereignty  over  them 
when  they  were  out  of  this  coontry,  to 
send  them  back  to  any  country,  however 
distant,  and  to  throw  them  into  the  jaws 
of  the  persecutors  from  whom  they  had 
sought  refuge?  His  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  a£o  talked  of  the  great  aathori* 
ties  of  the  present  day.  Those  great  ais* 
thorities,  however,  were  all  partiea  to  the 
system  of  the  Alien  laws,  and.  they  cer- 
tainly had  rested  on  so  rotten  a  fibanda- 
tion,  in  part,  at  least,  that  a  great  pordoo 
of  their  superstructure  must  neceasariiy 
fall  to  the  ground.  The  on/y  prece- 
dents which  could  be  found  by  those 
great  authorities  were  in  tiie  mgn  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  they  were  dug  out 
of  the  Paper  Office  so  hiie  as  1816.  Tlie 
bill  had  gone  through  the  Commeiui  be- 
fore those  precedents  were  thought  of, 
and  in  the  other  House  the  qoestioa  «as 
argued  with  as  much  learning  mid  elo- 
quence as  had  ever  been  disf^ayed  on  any 
subject ;  so  that  towards  Uie  tantA  of  iu 
stages  these  great  authorttiea  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  set  their  agents  at  wo«^  and 
these  precedents  were  found.  Tbef  vere 
two  proclamations  issued  in  the  i«<P  ^ 
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queen  Eikabetiif  eommandtng  SooUmen, 
who  were  tlieii  aimns,  to  quit  the  realm* 
V  Scotmieii  were  atill  in  toe  tame  condi- 
tion, and  were  liable  to  exile,  the  House 
might  be  cootenc  to  accept  the  bill,  in 
Gonaideratiin  of  the  persona  on  whom  it 
was  to  be  exercised;  but  that  at  least 
could  not  now  be  done,  and  whatever 
measures  they  might  take  as  to  aliens, 
they  must  be  content  to  endure  the  pre- 
aenoa  of  Scotsmen.      Two  years  after 
1818,  these  proclamations  were  quoted  in 
that  House,  and  he  (sir  J.  M.)  had  given 
what  he  conceived  a  sufficient  answer. 
But  since  that  period  he  had  found  one 
still  more  decisive.    There  was  a  certain 
statute  of  the  7(h  of  Henry  7th,  autho- 
rUiag  the  Crown  to  expel  Scotsmen  by 
prociamatioo,  and  imposmg  on  those  who 
did  not  obey  the  proclamation  in  forty 
days,  forfeiture  of  their  goods;   a  pe- 
nalty which  would  not  be    thought  a 
heavy  one    in    the   case  of  Scotsmen, 
though  it  might  he  too,  after  they  had 
aojoarned  some  time  in  England.    This 
statute  was  repealed  on  the  accession  of 
JaaMS  IH^  together  with  all  the  statutes 
hostile   to   Scotland.      In   the   reign  of 
Klizabeth,  however,  it  was  in  full  force 
and  observance,  so  that  those  proclama* 
iions,  instead  of  being  a  proof  that  the 
Crown  could  exercise  such  a  power  with- 
out the  authority  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, were  a  proof  of  directly  the  con- 
trary fact.     This  doctrine  then,  of  the 
power  of  the  Crown  over  aliens,  which 
was   now    brought  forward   amidst  the 
light  and  liberality  of  the  18th  centur}*, 
was  not  breathed   under  the  most  de- 
spotic of  the  Tudors,  and  the  subservient 
lawyers  and  statesmen  of  Henry  7th  had 
not  ventured  to  auert  what  the  lawyers 
a  nd  statesmen  of  George  4<th  now  asserted. 
It  was  sometimes  made  a  matter  of  com- 
plaint that  we  did  not  look  with  sufficient 
reverence  to  our  ancestors;   he  wished 
modem  politicians,   by  the  contrast  of 
their  propositions,  would  not  force  them 
80  often  to  look  back  to  the  acts  of  our 
ancestors  with  regret.    In  this  act,  even 
of  the  time  of  Henr^  7th,  was  contained 
not  only  a  recognition  that  the  Crown 
possessed  no  such  power,  but  M  days 
were  allowed  to  the  foreigners  to  leave 
the  kingdom.    What  would  be  said  now 
in  favour  of  the  summary  power  of  the 
present    bill,    by  which   a  woman  was 
dragged  from  her  bed,  by  whieh  foreign- 
ers we«e  forbidden  to  land,  when  even  the 
atatesmen  of  Htory  7  th  allowed  so  long  a 
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time?     He  conceived  no  answer  could 
possibly  be  given  to  the  citation  of  this 
statute.    If  the  royal  proclamations  were 
issued,  the  Scotsmen  who  remained  in. 
defiance  of  the  proclamation  were  pu- 
nishable   under   that    statute,    but   not 
otherwise ;  so  that  there  was  not  an  idea 
that  the  king  at  common  law  had  tho 
right  to  issue  the  proclamation,  or  that  it 
was  a  common  law  offience  to  disobey  it. 
It  was  stated,  that   the   reason  for  the 
present  law  was,  that  the  king's  procla- 
mation might  not  be  disobeyed.     What 
was  that  but  an  admisaion  that  we  were 
to  legislate  more  sternly,  more  severely, 
and  more  suspiciously  than  Henry  7th, 
the  Tiberius  of  our  history,  yet  whose 
politics  never  made  it  necessary  to  have 
recoune  to  such  summary  proceedings? 
His  boa.  and  learned  friend  had  argued 
that  the  doctrine  advanced  against  the 
bill  was  inconsistent  with  itself.   He  would 
r«tort  a  challenge  on  the  challenger.    If 
the  king  had  the  power  by  proclamation 
to  expel  aliens  from  the  country  in  time 
of  peace,  the  disobedience  of  that  pro- 
clamation would  necessarily  be  at  common 
law  indictable.    Where,  fale  asked,  in  600 
years,  from  the  first  volume  of  the  year 
books  to  the  present  time,  was  there  an. 
insfance  of  any  indictment  for  such  an 
offence  ?    This  was  the  touchstone  of  tho 
assumed  power,  and  by  this  criterion  it 
would  be  found  wanting.   He  denied  that 
the  sopreme  power  ol*  this  state  was  in 
the  King  alone,  but  in  the  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons.    In  them  was  the  general 
exercise  of  the  sovereign  ^ower ;    the 
king  only  possessed  such  branches  of  it 
as  by  immemorial  usage  had  been  proved 
and  allowed  to  be  vested  in  him.    The 
king   in  parliament  was    the    sovereien 
power.    This  was  a  proposition  which  (e 
was  almost  ashamed  of  stating,  for  it  was 
only  as  much  as  saying,  that  we  lived 
under  a  free   government,    under  a  li- 
mited monarchy.     His  hon.  and  learned 
friend  liad,  however,  maintained  that  by 
the  constitution  it  was  left  to  the  king  to 
conduct  all  matters  with  respect  to  fo- 
reigners.  This  proposition  was  incorrect^ 
ly  stated.    It  was  Uh  to  the  king  to  con- 
duct all  the  relations  of  the  country  witH 
foreign  states.    But  individual  foreigne1% 
while  in  this  country  had  a  definite  right* 
They  were  entitled  to  trial  by  jury.    Tho 
law,  till  this  accursed  system  of  alien  acta 
was  introduced,  regulated  the  conduct  of 
the  country  towards  resident  foreigners. 
Alien  friends  were  temporarily  subjects  of 
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the  king;  ihey  owed  temporary  allegt- 
aace,  and  were  entitled  to  temporary 
protection.  Although  it  was  true  that 
the  right  of  making  peace  and  war,  and 
entering  into  other  regulations  wiih  fo- 
reign states,  rested  in  the  Crown ;  the 
same  right  4id  not  extend  to  its  relation 
with  foreigners  residing  in  England.  The 
analogy  entirely  failed ;  the  whole  argu* 
ment  rounded  upon  it  consisted  of  a  play 
upon  the  word  ^  foreigner/'  and  the  con- 
clusion attempted  to  be  drawn  was  one 
decidedly  hostile  to  the  best  principles  el 
our  constitution.  •As  to  those  aliens  who 
bad  come  into  this  country  during  the 
war  alien  acts,  who  were  thus  said  to 
hare  a  clear  foresight  of  the  laws  to  which 
they  were  subjecting  themselves,  he  wish- 
ed to  ask  whether  any  one  hi  1 8 14'  would  not 
have  considered  as  a  libel  upon  the  coun- 
try, a  prophecy  that  those  laws  would  be 
continued  in  time  of  peace  ?  They  had 
been  declared  to  be  laws  justified  by  ex- 
treme danger,  and  intended  to  cease  with 
that  danger.  His  hon.  and  learned  friend 
had  borrowed  from  an  eloquent  speech  of 
a  right  hon.  friend  of  his,  in  1818,  an 
eulogium  on  the  liberality  and  generosity 
of  the  nation  towards  foreigners.  He  (sir 
J.  M.)  was  happy  to  say  that  the  new- 
iashioned  principles  of  the  government 
had  not  tainted  the  generosity  of  the 
people,  that  they  were  libera^ and  hospi- 
table in  spite  of  the  bad  example  which 
had  been  set  them.  In  this  it  might  be 
said  that  the  people  were  more  wise  than 
the  laws— he  would,  however,  say  only  a 
part  of  thofe  laws—for  the  general  sys- 
tem was  as  good  as  a  nation  could  possibly 
enjoy.  The  people,  however,  certainiy 
now  showed  themselves  to  possess  more 
liberality  than  their  rulers,  and  more  of 
the  spirit  of  humanity  of  the  age  than 
was  to  be  found  in  the  measures  of  par- 
liament. How  little  value  soever  his  non. 
and  learned  friend  might  set  on  the  cha- 
racter of  this  country  among  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  or  how  much  soever 
he  might  deride  their  distrust  of  our  po- 
licy, repugnance  to  this  measure  was  un- 
doubtedly universal  among  the  disinte- 
rested nations  of  Europe,  and  distrust  of 
our  policy  existed  and  was  spreading  to 
IT  mischievous  extent*  For  the  reasons 
he  had  urged,  he  never  gave  a  vote  with 
the  more  hearty  approbation  of  his  con- 
science, or  a  more  perfect  concurrence 
of  all  the  feelings  of  his  nature,  than  he 
should  now  give  his  vote  against  the  pro- 
positioii  of  the  noble  lord  in  this  the  very 
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first  stage  of  a  bill,  which,  he  agreed  with 
his  gallant  friend,  if  now  passed,  wo«ild 
be  continued  for  ever;  for,  he  put  it  to 
the  House,  whether,  if  they  consented  to 
theliill  as  now  proposed,  it  would  not  be 
continued  from  time  to  time,  until  the 
arrival  of  that  period  of  general  and  pro- 
found peace  which  existed  only  in  the 
dreams  of  poets,  and  which  had  been  well 
ridiculed  by  a  German  philosopher,  who 
placed  the  motto  '*  Pax  ^perptiMa"  on  a 
tomb-stone. 

Mr.  Lambian  did  not  intend  to  occupjr 
much  of  the  time  of  the  Hoase.  He  only 
rose  for  the  purpose  of  remarking  on  aome 
observations  which  had  fallen  nom  the 
hon.  and  learned  soUcitor-genetal.  He 
did  not  remember  whether  that  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  was  in  the  Hooae  at 
the  period  of  his  (Mr.  Lambton's)  pte- 
senting  a  petition  to  which  he  had  allud- 
ed. If  he  were  he  must  have  graaaly  <inis« 
undentood  what  he  had  said  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  or  if  he  had  not,  he  must  have  re- 
ceived a  most  erroneous  account  of  what 
had  occurred.  At  the  time  wlien  ho 
presented  the  petition  from  general  Goer- 
gaud,  in  1818,  he  had  asked  the  noble  lord 
to  consent  to  a  committee,  in  which  be 
would  pledge  himself  to  bring  proof  of  the 
facts  stated.  The  noble  lord  refused  that 
committee;  and  he  (Mr.  Lambton)  did 
not  attempt  to  bring  the  matter  again  for- 
ward, because  he  knew  it  would  be  of  no 
avail  without  the  committee,  and,  aware 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Hoase  was 
constituted,  he  well  knew  that  it  was 
hopeless  to  expect  that  when  the  noble 
lord  had  refused  his  consent.  As  to  the 
statements  now  made,  they  rested  on  the 
credit  of  the  petition,  or  on  that  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentlemea-^which  of 
them  tlie  House  might  believe,  he  would 
not  pretend  to  say,  but  be  thought  the 
one  entiUed  to  as  much  respect  as  the 
other.  The  hon.  and  learned  geotieaian 
had  stated,  that  general  Goiimud  had 
seized  his  pistols  when  the  oncers  ap-r 
proached  to  arrest  him  ;—4hat  ndght  be 
true— but  was  it  not  natural  for  a  mao  of 
his  rank,  to  attempt  to  defend  himaelf 
when  he  had  been  so  intruded  upon  by 
strangers  ?  It  was  also  true  that  the  ge- 
neral was  alJowed  to  seal  his  paper— but 
it  was  likewise  a  fact,  which  had  been  as- 
certained on  the  authority  of  the  .consul 
at  Hamburgh,  that  that  seal  had  been 
broken,  and  the  portfolio  returned  the  g<^ 
neral  opened.  As  to  the  questions  of 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentlemsn  had 
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talked  to  much,  he  believed  that  iqlne 
quesdong  were  put  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  general  Goargaud,  but  he  did  not 
think  to  the  extent  that  had  been  de- 
scribed. It  was  true,  notwithstanding 
the  boasted  indulgence  which  had  been 
shown  to  the  general,  that  he  had  not  been 
allowed  to  see  his  friends*  He  stated  thus 
mocb  to  show  his  reason  for  not  having 
followed  up  the  subject  after  its  first  in- 
lroductioa»  and  he  trusted  that  it  would 
not  be  imagined  that  he  was  one  who 
would  withdraw  from  any  object  connect- 
ed with  hw  duly  in  that  House,  while  he 
eoold  follow  it  m  with  efiect.  As  to  the 
question  now  before  the  House,  he  main- 
tained that  it. was  a  departure  from  the 
principles  of  the  constitution— that  k  was 
€190  or  the  results  of  that  holy  alliance— 
and  that  the  government  considered  itself 
iMNind  by  it  to  surrender  up  to  foreign  go- 
Temments  those  of  its  subjects  who  might 
have  taken  refuge  amongst  us,  as  the  in- 
stance of  a  gentleman  who  had  been  sent 
out  of  the  country  at  the  request  of  the 
govennnent  of  the  Netherlands,  respectins 
whose  case  he  had  moved  for  papers  which 
had  been  refused.  Even  the  despotic 
James  2nd  afforded  protection  to  aliens, 
but  the  noble  lord  acted  Jn  this  way  to 
secure  for  himsdf  a  high  character  in  fo- 
reign countries.  He  should  certainly  vote 
against  the  motion,  as  he  conceived  the 
biil  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  this 
country^ 

The  SoUcUor  Oeneral  begged  leave  to 
say»  that  Mr.  Oapper  apprized  general 
Goorgaud  of  the  nature  of  his  business 
before  he  arrested  him. 

I>ord  Cadiereaght  in  reply,  said,  tliat  he 
did  not  recollect  the  case  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Netherlands  to  which  the 
hoo.- member  for  Durham  alluded.  ^Vhen 
Las  Casas  was  sent  out  of  this  country,  it 
vras  not  with  any  view  that  he  was  to  be 
taken  into  custody  on  his  arrival  in  the 
Netherlands.  As  to  the  Holy  Alliance,  he 
denied  that  this  country  was  a  party  to  it 
in  any  diplomatic  seotse  of  the  word. 
There  was  no  understanding  connected 
with  it  b^  which  we  were  to  send  obnoxi- 
ous foreigners  out  of  the  country.  On  the 
contrary,  he  thought  that  other  countries 
had  a  right  to  complain  of  the  indulgence 
shown  to  foreigners,  considering  the 
powers  which  this  law  placed  in  our  hands. 
He  never  heard  any  government  complain 
of  the  act,  or  adopt  any  measures  hostile 
to  the  passages  of  Englishmen  through 
their  kiogdom  in  consequence  of  it    Cer- 
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tain  regulaffons  hafd  b^en  n&ade  all  to  the 
passports  of  Englishmen  by  the  govern* 
ment  of  Sweden  and  the  Netherlands ;  btit 
it  arose  from  the  internal  situation  of  this 
country  at  thetime ;  and  on  Uie  earliest 
representation  which  he  had  made  of  the 
inconvenience  which  was  thus  occasioned 
to  English  travellers,  it  was  done  away 
with  in  Sweden,  and  was  not  now  acted 
npon  by  the  government  of  the  Nether- 
kinds.  He  could  assure  the  House  that 
this  did  not  arise  from  a  spirit  of  retalia- 
tion, for  any  measure  which  we  had 
adopted.  • 

Mr.  Lambton  stated,  that  he  had,  in 
1818,  moved  for  the  papers  respecting  an 
alien  sent  out  of  the  country  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  government  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 

The  House  divided :  Ayes,  149 ;  Noes, 
6S. 


List  of  the 

Althorp,  viscount 
Baring,  Alex. 
Barnard,  viscount 
Barrett,  S.  M. 
Beaumont,  T.  W. 
Becher,  W.  W. 
Baillie,  colonel 
Calcra(\,  John 
Caulfield,  hon.  H* 
Creevey,  Thomas 
Clifton,  viscount 
Colburne,  Ij.  R. 
Denison,  Wm. 
Denraan,  Thos. 
Dundas,  Thos. 
DuiicannoUf  vise. 
EbriDgton,  viscount 
Fergusson,  sir  R.  C. 
Fitegerald,  lordW. 
Filzroy,  lord  C. 
Folkestone,  vise. 
Graham,  J.  R.  G. 
Graham,  Sandford 
Harbord,  hon.  £. 
H«ron,  sir  R. 
Hughes,  W.  L. 
Hughes,  coU 
Hume,  J. 

Hutchinson,bon.C.H. 
Jervoise,  G.  P. 
Lamb,  hon.  W. 
Lloyd,  sir  Ed. 
Lnshington,  Dr. 


Minority, 

Maberly,  John. 
Maberly,  W.  L. 
Mackintosh,  sir  J. 
Milton,  viscount 
Monck,  J.  B. 
Newport,  sir  J. 
Osborne,  lord  F. 
Ossulston,  lord 
O'Grady,  S. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Pares,  Thos. 
Parncll,  Wm. 
Philips,  George 
Price,  Rt. 
Ramsdcn,  J.  C. 
Ricanlo,  David 
Robinson,  sir  G. 
Robarts,  George 
Russell,  lord  John 
Scarlett,  James 
Scott,  John 
Sefton,  carl  of 
Smith  Robert 
Stuart,  lord  J. 
Sykes,  D. 
Spurrier,  C. 
Ticrney,  G. 
Wall,  T.  B. 
Ward,  hon.  J.  W. 

TELLERS. 

Lambton,  J.  G. 
Wilson,  sir  Robt. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Friday^  June  2. 

Failure  of  Banks  in  thb  South 
OF  Irbland.]  The  Marquis  oi  Lane* 
dtmne  wished  to  ask  the  noble  lord  oppo- 
site wliether.  his  majesty^sgof  ernment  had 
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reattved  soy  information  on  Ih^  unfortu- 
nate tituaiion  in  which  the  south  of  Ire- 
land was  at  present  placed.  The  greatest 
distress,  be  aaderstood,  prevailed  through* 
out  the  southern  districts  of  tiiat  coun'try, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  some  of  the  banks, 
which  deprived  persons  in  business  of  ail 
means  of  carrying  on  trade.  One  princi* 
pal  bank  had  faited  for  about  SOO.OOO/., 
and  would  not,  it  was  supposed,  pay  a 
shilling  in  the  pound ;  and  tne  others  were 
not  yet  in  a  condition  to  go  on  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  their  business.  In  this 
state  of  extraordinary  embarrassment,  he 
could  not  help  hoping  that  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  woukl  be  able  in  some  degree  to 
ifteveot  the  calamity  from  increasing,  and 
he  wished  to  know  whether  his  majesty's 
government  intended  to  take  any  steps  for 
that  purpose. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  was  in  some  mea- 
sure apprized  of  the  unfortunate  circum- 
stances to  which  the  noble  marquis  had 
alluded,  but  he  had  as  yet  received  no  offi- 
cial communication  on  the  subject.  He 
was,  therefore,  not  prepared  to  say  what 
it  might  be  thooght  aavisable  to  do,  or 
whether  his  anajesty's  government  would 
think  fit  to  interfere  in  the  case. 

The  Earl  o€  Lauderdale  expressed  his 
Tegret  at  the  distress  to  which  the  ques- 
tion of  his  noble  friend  referred,  bat  was 
at  the  same  time  of  opinion,  that  no  pre- 
cedent more  fatal  in  political  economy 
could  be  set  than  that  of  the  interference 
of  government  in  the  credit  of  the  coun- 
try by  holding  out  assistance  to  individu- 
als. The  Baak  of  England  had,  in  cases 
of  commercial  distress,- sometimes  inter- 
fered, because  it  was  its  interest  to  sop- 
port  commercial,  credit,  as  far  as  support 
could  with  propriety  be  given  by  that  es- 
tablishment. Let  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
therefore  imitate  the  conduct  of  tlie  Bank 
of  England,  and  act  in  the  business  on 
commercial  principles. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdovone  assured  his 
noble  friend  that  be  was  far  from  calling 
for  the  direct  mterference  of  his  majesty's 
government.  All  that  he  meant  to  sug- 
gest was,  that  in  case  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
should  be  desirous  to  do  that  which  its 
own  interest  dictated,  namely,  to  supply 
the  vacuum  in  the  circulation  occasioned 
by  the  failures  to  which  he  hsd  alluded, 
government  would  not  withliold  such  as- 
aHtaoce  as  might  be  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  operations  of  the  Bank,  The  necesi- 
sity  of  the  case  was  great,  as  at  present,, 
where  the  failures  hsA  taken  place,  there 
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was  no  circtdating  mediunr,  and  no  means 
of  barter  or  carrying  on  trade.  He  was, 
however,  certainly  very  far  from  wishing 
that  his  majesty's  government  should  in« 
terfere  to  gtve  assistance  in  the  way  bis 
noUe  friend  supposed. 
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HOUSE  OP  COMMONS. 
Friday,  June  2. 

Timber  Duties. ]{  General  Qaica^ne 
presented  a  petition  trom  aoase  merchants, 
ship-owners,  and  others,  is  LiverpooL 
The  prayer  of  the  petition  night  appeav 
somewhat  inconsistent,  as  it  favoured  a 
relaxation  of  ihe  Navigation  laws,  and  ]pes 
opposed  any  alteration  of  tlie  acta  reelect* 
ing  foreign  timber.  They  expsessed 
themselves  much  interested  in  not  nar- 
rowing their  trade  with  our  North-Ame« 
rican  colonies.  He  should  say  no  more 
at  present  upon  the  subject,  reserving 
himself  till  a  city  member,  who  had  given 
notice  of  a  motion  connected  with  thiii 
question,  should  bring  the  subject  fully 
under  discussion. 

Sir  Isaac  Cqfin  observed,  that  the 
statement  of  the 'petitioners  was  qnite  in- 
correct, lostead  of  the  limber,  as  they 
alleged,  being  coloaial,  and  which  was 
imported  into  this  country  from  Quebec^ 
the  fact  was,  that  such  timber  wsa  the 
growth  of  the  north-west  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  New  Yeri^.  He  bad  hhnfelf 
written  to  lord  Bathurst  on  the  aubject, 
for  such  was  the  effect  of  that  trade  be- 
tween our  AflsericaA  colonies  and  the 
United  States,  that  in  the  last  war  our 
colonies  were  whoUy  drained  of  silver. 
The  sooner  a  duty  was  put  on  the  impor- 
tation of  tliat  timber  the  better.  Wehad« 
by  the  preference  given-  to  that  trade,  lost 
a  good  customer  in  Russia  and  the  other 
Northern  States. 

General  Gaeeoyne  said,  that  as  ftr  as 
the  knowledge  of  his  constituent  went, 
they  believed  the  timber  imported  from 
the  British  American  Coiooies  lo  be  their 
growth.  It  was  also  to  be  recolfected, 
that  the>retum  sent  from  this  country  in 
payment  of  thai  timber  was  in  salt,  to  the 
amount  of  40,000  tons. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Marbiaqe  Act  AMBNnMEVT  Biifcx»] 
This  Bill  was  committed,  and  cooaidtfabJe 
discussion  arose  respecting  the  ex  pmi 
faci9  operation  of  a  clause,  legaKsiig 
marriages  of  minors  where  no  suits  tol 
been  commenced  for  avoiding  them^  viihiflk 
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•is  moDtiif  tiler  the  attainment  of  twenty- 

Dr.  PhUlimare  cited  several  (sases  of 
infinite  harikbip  occasioned  by  nullify  of 
marriage  in  consequence  of  minority. 

Mr.  WroiUdey  mored  an  amendment 
to  the  effect,  that  parties  so  circumstanced 
should  have  six  months  after  the  passing 
of  the  bill  within  which  suits  might  be 
commenced  though  both  parties  bad  at- 
tained majority. 

Aiter  several  observations  from  Mr. 
Wynn,  sir  J.  NichoU,  and  Dr.  Lushington, 
a  division  took  place,  when  there  appeared, 
For  Mr.  Wrottesley's  Amendment,  50; 
Against  it,  4S :  Majority,  7. 

Mr.  Bpinei  proposed  a  clause  which 
had  been  suggested  last  year,  but  not 
adopted,  to  deprive  persons  of  full  age 
who  should  marry  minors,  of  the  power  of 
aanuHing  such  marriages  by  suits  insti- 
tuted by  themselves,  at  any  time  or  under 
any  circumstances  on  the  ground  of  mi- 
nority. The  licences  were  in  most  cases 
obisio^  by  the  wilful  perjury  of  the 
adults,  and  it  was  therefore  highly  im- 
proper that  they  should  be  at  liberty  to 
derive  a  double  advantage  from  such  per- 
jury, first,  that  of  accomplishing  the  mar- 
riage, and  next,  that  of  avoiding  it.     \ 

Sir  John  NichoU  opposed  the  clause  as 
contrary  to  the  principle  of  the  Marriage 
act,  which  rendered  inoperative  marriages 
$o  contracted,  with  respect  to  all  tbe 
parties.  This  proposal  nad,  it  seemed, 
beeo  rejected  last  year,  and  he  thought 
correctly. 

Mr.  Tennyson  said,  that  although  it  was 
not  without  becoming  hesitation  that  he 
differed  from  the  right  bon.  and  learned 
judge  upon  such  a  subject,  yet  as  he 
Uioiight  that  the  purport  of  the  clause  had 
beeo  misunderstood,  he  did  not  despair  of 
satisfying  him  of  ita  propriety,  in  the 
first  place,  it  had  not  been  before  rejected, 
as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  supposed,  tor 
he  (Mr.  T.)  was  the  individual  who  had 
then  brouglit  it  forward,  and  had  merely 
withdrawn  it  at  tbe  instance  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  who  introduced  tbe 
bill,  lest,  though  he  knew  not  why,  it 
should  not  be  acceptable  in  another  place. 
Next,  he  thought,  that  .so  far  from  being 
at  variance  with  the  principle  of  the  Mar^ 
riage  act,  it  was  precisely  correspondent 
to  that  principle,  which  was  a  principle  of 
protection  to  minors  against  indiscreet 
connexions.  It  was  amply  sufiicient  for 
tliis  object  to  enable  the  minor  to  avoid 
the  marriage/ without  leavi.ng  the  adult  at 
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liberty  to  do  so,  and  thus  to  expose  such 
minor,  who  was  most  commonly  tbe  fe* 
male,  to  more  than  the  mischief  of  coo* 
tracting  an  improper  marriage,  namely, 
to  the  risk  of  being  afterwards  abandoned 
with  a  family  of  children  to  shame  and 
disgrace.  It  had  occurred  too  frequently 
that  a  designing  miscreant  had  thus  sa* 
crificed  an  innocent  victim  to  his  lust; 
and  he  trusted  the  legislature  wduld  no 
longer  tolerate  practices,  which,  indepen- 
dently of  what  had  been  justly  observed 
respecting  the  perjury  attendant  upon 
them,  were  not  only  repugnant  to  morality 
and  decency,  but,  as  he  conceived,  to  the 
principles  of  the  Marriage  act  itself.  He 
should  therefore  cordially  support  the 
clause,  and  entreated  tbe  concurrence  of 
the  learned  judge. 

Sir  John  NichoU  saidy  that  be  certainly 
had  misunderstood  the  purport  of  the 
clause,  but  now  comprehending  its  c^iject 
distinctly,  he  entirely  acquiesced  in  its 
propriety. 

Dr,LaishingtQn  observed,  that  the  clause 
required  some  alteration,  and  it  was  in 
consequence  ultimately  postponed  in  order 
to  be  introduced  in  a  subsequent  stage  of 
the  biU.^-The  House  then  resumed,  and 
the  report  was  ordered  to  be  received  on 
Tbursuay. 

PfioTECTiNo  Duties  .-.•  Irxlamd.] 
Mr.  Curtoenf  on  presenting  a  petition  from 
the  woollen  clotti  manufacturers  of  Kes- 
wick, took  occasion  to  remark  upon  the 
state  of  their  trade,  observing,  that  the 
petitioners  deprecated  the  intention,  which 
they  understood  existed,-  of^  continuing 
what  were  called  the  protecting  duties 
upon  Irish  linen. 

Mr.  V.  Fkzgerald  was  averse  to  pro* 
tectiiig  duties,  and  would  oppose  their 
impositien,  if  they  were  now  about  to  be 
laid  on ;  but  he  thought  that  the  manu- 
factures of  Ireland  ought  to  meet  with 
encouragement  as  well  as  those  of  Eng- 
hmd.  He  wished  his  right  hon.  friend 
would  state  what  course  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  adopt,  for  that  would  serve  to  re- 
move from  the  minds  of  the  manufacturers 
in  Ireland  that  suspense,  which  was  highly 
unfavourable  to  them, 

Tbe  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  ob« 
served,  that  the  subject  was  at  present 
undergoing  a  special  inquiry ;  but  he  had 
no  hesitation  to  state,  taat  it  was  not  in 
his  contamination  to  propose  the  imme- 
diate repeal  of  the  duties  alluded  to. 
Those  duties  had  existed  since  tbe  Union 
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for  the  adtantage  of  the  Irish  manufac- 
turera,  and  it  was  proposed  to  cootioue 
them  for  tome  years  looser,  upon  a  prin* 
ciple  of  gradation,  in  order  to  affbra  the 
parties  immediately  interest^  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  preparinff  for  their  total  repeal. 

Mr.  w.  PamA  thought  a  system  of 
protecting  duties  inconsistent  with  the 
sound  principles  of  political  economy,  as 
thejr  could  only  be  meant  to  force  a  ma- 
numcture.  The  duties  alluded  to  had, 
however,  existed  in  Ireland  for  20  years, 
and  if  that  period  were  not  sufficient  to 
afford  the  Irish  manufacturers  an  oppor- 
tunity of  preparing  for  their  repeal,  what 
assurance  was  there  that  their  further  con- 
tinuance, or  that  any  proposed  principle 
of  gradual  reduction,  would  have  the 
effect  whieh  the  right  hon.  gentleman  pro- 
fessed to  have  in  view  ? 

Mr.  Rieardo  observed,  that  It  seemed 
to  be  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  these 
protecting  duties  ought  to  be  repealed. 
Thev  bad  existed  for  20  years,  which 
surely,was  a  period  quite  long  enough  to 
give  the  Irish  manufacturers  an  opportu- 
nity ef  preparing  for  their  repeal,  if  any 
auch  opportunity  were  necessary ;  and  he 
really  could  see  no  reason  for  their  further 
contmuance. 

^  Lord  CatUereaeh  said,  that  the  propo- 
sition of  a  graduid  repeal  of  these  duties 
was  deemed  necessary,  to  afford  time  to 
the  parties  immediately  interested,  to  pre- 
pare for  their  ultimate  and  complete  re- 
peal, which  it  was  in  the  contemplation 
of  his  majesty's  ministers  to  propose. 

Mr.  HuicMnsoH  expressed  his  concur- 
rence in  sentiment  with  the  hon.  member 
for  Portarlington,  as  to  the  principle  of 
protecting  duties ;  and  if  the  auties  under 
consideration  were  now  for  the  first  time 
proposed,  he  apprehended  that  few  would 
be  round  to  support  the  proposition.  But 
from  local  knowledge,  as  well  as  from 
general  information,  he  was  enabled  to 
say,  that  the  immediate  repeal  of  those 
duties  would  be  productive  of  the  worst 
efiecta  in  Ireland.  It  was  therefore  wise 
on  the  pan  of  ministers  to  determine 
upon  some  further  continuance  of  that 
degree  of  proteetion  to  the  trade  of  Ire- 
land which  these  duties  afforded,  as  that 
trade  was  known  to  stand  so  much  in  need 
of  encouragement.  It  was  very  desirable 
that  those  engaged  in  this  trade  in  Ire- 
land, should  not  be  kept  much  longer  in 
suspense  as  to  the  intention  of  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer;  for  as  the  duties 
alluded  to  were  not  long  to  continue  ac- 
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cording  to  the  existing  law,  the  parties 
interested  felt  it  difficult  to  decide  what 
course  to  pursue. 
Orderea  to  lie  on  the  table. 

A RMT  Estimates.]  The  House  hav* 
tng  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of 
Supply,  to  which  the  Army  Estimates  w  ere 
referred. 

Lord  Palmenltm  rose  to  move  the  Arm jr 
Estimates.  In  proposing  those  ettimmtes 
to  the  committee,  ne  did  not  feel  it  ne- 
cessary to  go  through  an  explanation  of 
each  particular  Item:  he  would  confine 
himself  chiefly  to  those  in  which  tbere 
was  any  material  variation  i^om  the  chaise 
of  last  year.  The  committee  would  per- 
ceive that  there  was  this  year  an  increase 
of  force,  amounting,  including  officers,  to 
11,74*5  men,  making  an  increase  of 
220,000/.  There  was  also  an  increase  of 
regimental  charges  amounting  to  d6S»647iL, 
AM  on  the  miscellaneous  services  of 
6i,000/.  The  noble  lord  sUted  the  rea- 
sons for  these  increases  in  so  low  a  tone 
as  not  to  be  audible  in  the  galleiy*  We 
understood  him  to  say,  that  in  the  recrutc* 
ing  service  there  was  an  incresse  of  5,319i|.; 
last  year  it  had  fallen  short,  and,coiinder- 
ing  the  number  of  deaths  and  desertions,  an 
acMition  of  5,000/.  was  deemed  neceaaarj. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  reduction  had 
taken  place  in  the  pay  of  certain  offioera 
in  the  barrack  department,  from  II.  ISs, 
to  ]/.  lOf.  per  diem.  He  sawaome  hon. 
members  smile  at  this,  but  he  only  men- 
tioned it  to  show  that  a  real  desire  to 
'economize  existed  on  the  part  of  hia  ma- 
jesty's government.  When  reductions 
were  not  nmde,  ^  excited  the  damour  of 
some  of  the  gentlemen  opposite ;  and  when 
the^  were  made,  it  servea  only  to  excite 
their  ridicule.  In  .the  staff  there  was  a 
decrease  of  1 8,000/.  i  it  had  been  Ibnod 
necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  gene- 
ral officers  by  two  in  England,  and  one 
in  Scotland ;  and  these  had  tlieir  respec- 
tive establishments  of  aides-de-camp. 
A  small  diminution  had  taken  place  m  the 
medical  establishment,  from  tne  number 
of  invalids  who  had  been  taken  off  the 
hospital  establishment.  In  the  contingen- 
cies of  the  Enelisth  staff  there  had  been 
an  increase  of  2,805/. ;  in  the  Irish  staff 
there  had  been*  a  diminution  of  3,000/., 
owing  to  the  redaction  of  the  number  t^ 
general  officers  in  that  coontry.  But, 
since  those  estimates  l»d  been  made  oof, 
it  had  been  found  necessaiy  to  add  one 
na|or-general  lo  the  number  of  die  Iriah 
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ettabliiliinenty  which  wm  not  at  present 
included.  [Here  the  noble  lord  was 
seized  with  audden  indisposition*  which  for 
some  time  prevented  his  proceeding.  He 
resumed  his  seat  for  a  moment,  then  again 
rose  and  addressed  the  House ;  but,  after 
two  or  three  ineffectual  attempts  to  pro- 
ceed, his  indisposition  seemed  to  increase, 
and>  b^  the  advice  of  some  of  his  right 
bon.  fhends,  he  sat  down  without  bringing 
the  estimates  to  a  conclusion.] 

OB91IANCB     EsTfMATSS.]        Mr.      R. 

Ward  rose»  in  consequence  of  the  indis* 
position  of  his  noble  friend,  to  move  the 
Ordnance  Estimates.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  began  bjstatbg,  that  although 
many  persons  were  of  opinion  that  our 
military  establishment  was  too  large,  he 
was  persuaded  that  it  was  not  greater 
tlian  the  circumstances  of  the  country  de- 
manded. The  increase  of  expenditure  in 
ilie  department  with  which  be  was  con- 
nected, amounted  on  th^  whole  to 
133,000/.,  and  for  the  sake  of  greater 
clearness  he  would  divide  the  difcrent 
heads  of  expenditure  into  three  classes. 
The  first  dass  was  composed  of  such  ar- 
ticles of  increased  expenditure  as  were 
the  necessar]^  consequence  of  regulations, 
which  had  either  been  approved  by  this 
House,. or  in  some  instances  sanctioned  by 
the  laws  of  the  country.  The  second  con- 
sisted of  those  articles  which  were  rather 
matters  of  arrangement  than  of  additional 
expense;  the  third  was  composed  of 
those  items  which  certainly  added  to  the 
expenses  of  oar  military  establishment, 
but  which  were  justified  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times.  The  first  head  he 
would  mention  was  one  of  10,000/.,  com- 
posed partly  of  the  amount  of  the  in- 
creased expense  of  the  ordnance  military 
corps,  and  partly  of  'other  items  which 
it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Houbo  to 
control.  There  was  another  item  of 
3,000/.,  being  the  amount  of  gratuities 
granted  for  Increased  services  and  good 
conduct  to  persons  in  the  civil  depart- 
ment. The  principal  source  of  the  in- 
creased expenditure  was  that  arising 
from  the  additions  to  the  half-pay  esta* 
blishment  and  to  superannuations.  These 
items  amounted  to  55,000/.,  which  was 
nearly  half  of  the  exceu  which  he  had 
set  out  with  stating  to  the  House.  The 
second  class,  which. consisted  rather  of 
matters  of  arrangement  than  of  additional 
expense,  was  confined  to  the  military  con- 
tiogendea  of  the  ordnaaoa  establishment. 
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In  the  miscellaneous  charges  was  an 
item  of  from  25  to  26,000/.  for  allofvaooes 
of  bread,  money,  meat,  beer,  coals,  Ac, 
the  excess  under  this  head  amounting  to 
3,500/.  Among  these  items  was  one  to 
which  he  flattered  himself  the  House 
would  most  cheerfully  accede,  he  alluded 
to  a  sum  of  6,000/.  charged  to  the  body 
of  the  account  for  the  ex)>enses  of  the  txU 
gonometrical  survey,  which  was  com- 
menced under  the  auspices  of  the  late 
genera]  Mudge.  Under  the  head  of  un- 
provided services  in  tlie  ordnance  depart* 
ment  the  amount  stated  was  40,000/., 
though  the  real  amount  was  not  more 
than  25,000/.,  and  this  arose  from  there 
bemg  balances  in  hand  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference of  those  sums.  The  third  head 
consisted  of  those  items  which  constituted 
an  absolute  addition  to  the  expenses  of 
the  ordnance  department.  Against  these 
additions  it  would  be  necessary  to  set  tlie 
savings  which  had  been  made  in  this 
year;  not  less  than  19  establishments  in 
this  department,  the  expense  of  which 
amounted  to  500/.  per  annum,  had  been 
put  down.  Eight  establishments  in  the 
Vest  Indies,  enumerated  in  the  estimates, 
had  been  completely  put  down.  These 
sum!  added  to  the  former  made  a  saving 
in  the  ordinaries  of  5,000/.,  and  in  the  ex- 
traordinaries  of  11,000/.,  making  a  saving 
in  the  whole  of  16,000/.  After  deducting 
this  sum  the  whole  amount  of  the  increase 
of  expenditure  would  be  133,000/.  The 
right  hon.  member  stated,  that  he  wals 
ready  to  answer  any  questions,  and  to 
give  any  explanation  which  might  be  re- 
quired upon  the  subject,  and  concluded 
by  moving, « that  a  sum  of  293,694^.  8«.  %d. 
be  granted  to  his  majesty  in  full  of  the 
charge  of  the  office  of  ordnance  for  land 
service,  for  Great  Britain,  for  the  year 
1820.- 

Mr.  Hume  thought  that,  in  calling  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  amount 
of  these  estimates,  he  should  save  the 
time  of  the  committee,  if,  instead  of  en- 
tering into  minute  particulars,  he  looked 
at  the  total  amount  under  each  head. 
The  object  of  the  committee  should  be, 
to  see  what  was  the  total  expense 
of  the  ordnance  service  for  this  year, 
compared  with  that  for  the  last;  and 
whether  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
were  such  as  to  warrant  the  present 
amount.  With  this  view  he  should  take 
the  simple  method  of  showioje  the  differ- 
ence between  the  estimates  of  the  last  and 
the  present  yearS)  rather  tlum  follow  the 
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plan  which  had  been  taken  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  in  laying  his  fiUtem^btfl 
before  the  committee.  In  the  year  1819, 
the  total  of  the  ordinary  expenses  bad 
amounted  to  527,S97/. ;  but  in  1820  they 
amounted  to  548,304/.;  making  ad  in- 
crease of  more  than  20,000/.  Then,  on 
the  score  of  extraordinaries,  he  wished 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  stated  all 
the  items  of  increase,  that  the  committee 
might  have  heard  the  grounds  on  which 
they  were  deemed  necessary  to  the  ser> 
vice.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the 
total  for  last  year  was  220,824/. ;  and  for 
this  year,  280,389/.,  making  an  increase 
of  more  than  60,000/.  on  the  extfe-aolrdi- 
naries  for  the  year  1820.  The  total 
amount  of  ordnance  expenses  for  Ireland 
last  year  was  101,000/.,  but  this  year  It 
was  111,986/.,  leaving  an  increase  6f 
nearly  11,000/.  The  result,  therefore 
was,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  been 
aald  about  economy,  that  the  total  ex- 
traordinaries and  ordinaries  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  which  amounted  In 
1819  to  849,230/.,  amounted  in  1820  to 
940,680/.,  making  an  increase  of  91,450/. 
for  the  present  year.  Now  with  regard 
to  the  other  three  items  of  the  estimate, 
he  observed  that  the  amount  of  half-pay 
and  compensations  for  services  In  the 
ordnance  military  corps  was  298,690/. 
last  year,  and  that  this  year  these  allow- 
ances amounted  to  383,584/.,  being  an 
increase  of  60,000/.:  the  expenses  of  the 
civil  department,  consfsting  of  allowances 
to  those,  or  to  the  widows  of  those,  who 
had  held  offices  of  a  civil  nature  in  the 
ordnance  service,  were  last  year  38,984/.^ 
but  this  year  they  were  increased  td 
40,589/. :  and  with  regard  to  the  remain- 
ing item,  comprising  retired  allowtinces 
granted  sinc^  last  year,  the  reduction 
which  had  taken  place  in  1819,  in  conse- 
quence of  these  retirements,  amounted  to 
10,000/.,  but  in  1820  there  was  only  a 
saving  of  5,0001.  on  that  head.  The  ag- 
gregate amount  of  the  sums  under  the 
three  heads  which  he  had  last  ntentioned 
was  342,674/.  in  the  year  1819,  and 
378,307/.  in  the  present  year,  making  an 
increase  of  35,633/.,  exclusive  of  the  in- 
crease which  he  had  before  pointed  out 
in  the  extraordinary  and  ordihary  ex- 
penses. It  appeared,  therefore,  th&t  the 
nett  expense  of  the  whole  ordnance  esta- 
blishment for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
which  had  been  last  year  1,191,905/.,  wad 
this  year  1.819,854/.,  making  a  difference 
4»f  127,949/.;  andthiflbcreasebfekpens^ 
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had  been  impeded  on  the  country  since 
last  year,    notwithstanding  the  anxiety 
which  ministers   professed  for  economy 
and   retrenchment,      tie    thought    the 
country  had  a  right  to  expect  that  these 
expenses,  as  well  as  the  otner  branches  of 
our  military  expenditure,  should  be  jtttade 
to  approximate  to  the  scale  of  charges 
which  cxibted  in  former  times  of  peace. 
On  looking  back  to  the  amount  of  tbeae 
estimates  before  the  late  wdr,  it  would  be 
found  that  in  the  year  179f^   the  total 
sum  voted  for  the  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary expenses  of  the  ordnance  service 
was  only  377,898/.,  and  the  JoomaU  of 
the  House  would  show  that  the  average 
sum  voted  for  the  whole  expense  of  toe 
ordnance  establishment  durmg    the   ilx 
ye&rs    preceding   1793  did    hot   exceed 
310,000/.    But  if  they  took  the  Average 
expense  of  the  last  six  years  of  peace, 
they  would  find  that  there  had  been  ^n 
average  increase  of  800,000/.     At   the 
same  time,  he  thought  It  would  be  Unfair 
not  to  state,  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  this  Increase  arose  fVom  half-pay  and' 
retired  allowances,  which  amoudtea  re- 
spectively during  the  years  1819  and  \B^^ 
to  293,000/.,  and  333,000/.     He  would 
therefore  take  this  opportunitjr  6f  saying, 
that  it  was  in  vain  for  any  mdividual  to 
criticise  the  various  items  of  expense  In  a 
committee  of  that  House :  for  economy 
could  be  introduced  effectually  by  those 
persons  onljr  who  had  the  superintendance 
of  the  service.  At  page  7  of  the  estimates 
he  observed  a  charge  of  7,500/.  made  for 
repairs    and     other     contingencies    at 
Gibraltar ;   and  he  would  ask,  if  this  waa 
any  proof  of  a  desire  to  economoe }    He 
contended,  that  if  there  was  a  surplus  re- 
venue collected  at  Gibraltar,  it  should  be 
applied  to  defray  the  expense  of  repain 
and  the  other  cnarges  of  the  fort ;  at  all 
events,  he  thought  these  charges  should 
be  paid  out  of  the  money  so  raised,  before 
any  pdrt  of  it  went  into  the  prify  porae. 
He  was  also  at  a  loss  to  see  what  right 
ministers  had  to  include  the  expenae  of 
the  Ionian  islands  in  these  estltnatei.    By 
the  treaty  of  Parist  the  kin^  of  Great 
Britain  was  made  protector  or  the  Ionian 
islands,  with  an  express  nrovision   that 
they  were  themselves  to  oeflray  the  ex- 
penses of  a  military  establishment  not 
exceeding  S,000  men,  and  that   if  tha 
country  should  think  fit    to  keep  dp  a 
greater  establishment  in  the^  iftfandl!^  ft 
should   defray  the    increased   expenae. 
That  treaty  h^d  been  tnade  under  te  eMr* 
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viction  that  tlie  revcntid  of  tlie  islandi  was 
sufficient  to  keep  up  their  mDitary  charges, 
and  he  regarded  it  as  a  charter  by  which 
the  protection  of  Great  Britain  was  se- 
cured to  these  islands  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  it  was  stipulated  that  we 
should  not  be  at  the  expense  of  support-^ 
ing  their  military  establishment*  He 
therefore  entered  his  protest  against  the 
charge  of  SflOOl.  which  was  included  in 
these  estimates,  under  the  head  of  tlie 
Ionian  islands.  There  was  another  article 
of  expense  which  he  had  mentioned  last 
year,  and  which  was  perhaps  not  worth 
alluding  to  at  present— he  meant  the  ex- 
pense of  manufacturing  gunpowder.  He 
DelieYed  there  was  at  present  in  this  coun- 
try a  stock  of  powder  sufficient  for  twenty 
years  of  peace,  and  jret  be  saw  that  in  the 
two  royal  powder-mills  at  Petersham  and 
Waltham-abbev,  there  was  an  annual 
charge  of  lO,&ciQl.  for  repairs  and  labour. 
He  did  not  challenge  this  Item  in  parti- 
cular, but  he  wished  to  point  it  out  as 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  House. 
The  bon.  gentleman  next  called  the  no- 
tice of  the  Committee  to  the  list  of  pen- 
sioners who  had  received  retired  allow- 
ances since  last  year.  If  the  noble  duke 
who  presided  over  the  ordnance  establish- 
ment was  as  anxious  for  retrenchment  as 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  represented, 
was  he  warranted  in  givl6g  an  individual, 
for  three  years  servicte,  a  retired  pension 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  salary  he  received 
while  in  the  service  ?  He  had  been  led  to 
believe  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  mi- 
nisters, without  violating  an  act  of  par- 
liament, to  give  pensions  for  less  than  ten 
years  service,  except  in  cases  of  sickness. 
Yet  in  this  list  there  was  a  person  who 
bad  been  only  three  years  in  the  service, 
with  a  salary  of  90/.,  but  who  now  re- 
ceived a  pension  of  45/. ;  another  who 
bad  been  four  years  in  the  service,  re- 
ceived also  4>5/.|  being  one-half  of  his 
former  salary ;  and  another  who  had  been 
5  years  employed,  a&d  whom  he  supposed 
to  be  a  young  man,  from  his  being  only 
a  junior  clerk,  had  also  an  allowance  equal 
to  half  the  amount  of  his  sidar^.  Two 
other  persons,  after  9  years  service,  with 
salaries  of  175I.,  had  allowances,  the  one 
of  75i,  and  the  other  of  8S/.  x  kind  he 
vroold  ask  if  this  wa6  consistent  with  the 
act  which  had  been  passed  to  regulate  pen- 
sions f  The  report  of  the  committee 
which  had  inquired  into  that  subject,  and 
of  which  he  beKeved  the  hon.  member  for 
Corfe'eiutl6  hkdtieeQ*  tbafatnaiiy  said  ex- 


plicitly that  there  Was  nothing  to  oblige 
the  Country  to  pay  pensions  to  those  per- 
sons whose  services  had  been  dispensed 
with,  Unless  their  services  were  sucn  as  to 
entitle  them  to.  an  allowance.  The  right 
hon.  ^efitleman  might  perhaps  be  able  to 
explain  the  grounds  on  which  these  pen" 
siods  had  been  granted,  but  he  could  not 
see  that  any  economy  had  been  practised 
on  the  occasion.  He  would  recommend 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  revise 
the  whole  of  the  system;  for,  without  im** 
pugning  the  intentions  or  the  knowledge 
of  those  who  had  the  charge  ef  the  esta* 
blishment,  be  conceived  that  from  their 
very  situation  they  were  prevented  from 
viewing  the  subject  as  they  should.  He 
gave  the  noble  duke  hi  the  head  of  the 
ordnance  Credit  for  the  reductions  which 
he  had  made  in  the  foreign  departments, 
but  he  was  confident  there  was  room  for 
still  greater  reduction  and  consolidation 
in  these  departments,  especially  in  the 
,  store- keeper  generaPs  department.     If  a 

E roper  system  of  consolidating  these  esta- 
lisnments  were  adopted,  he  was  con-» 
vinced  that  nineteen  more  appoint** 
ments  might  be  reduced  before  nexi 
year,  without  rendering  the  service  less 
efficient  than  it  was  at  present. 

Mr.  R.  Ward  said,  that  the  hon.  geh<- 
tleman  in  the  course  df  his  remarks  had 
not  pointed  out  a  single  place  or  esta- 
blishment which  he  thougnt  should  be 
suppressed.  He  called  on  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman to  name  one  that  could  be  disr 
pensed  with ;  though  he  did  not  pledge 
himself  that  those  who  had  the  charge  of 
thn  depart^nent  of  the  public  service  would 
accede  to  the  recommendation  of  the  hon. 
gentleman,  because  he  conceived  that 
n'om  their  experience  they  were  best  able  to 
judge  what  establishments  were  necessary. 
He  thought,  however,  that  he  had  already 
stated  sufficient  proofs  of  the  sincere  de« 
sire  which  the  noble  individual  at  the  head 
of  the  ordnance  had  to  make  every  reduc- 
tion for  the  sake  of  economy  that  was 
consistent  with  the  efficiency  of  the  esta- 
blishment over  which  he  presided.  Hiose 
petty  clerks  on  whose  pensions  the  hon. 

fentleman  had  animadverted,  were  not 
e  believed,  known  even  by  name  to  the 
noble  duke,  who  had  granted  them  pen- 
sions on  the  recommendation  of  those  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  theit 
tervices  and  their  claims.  He  was  com^ 
pletely  at  issue  with  the  hon.  gentleman 
On  the  construction  of  the  act  of  pariia- 
ment  whidi  the  libn.  geAttebkn  had  erros^ 
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neously  called  the  acl  of  the  member  for 
Corfe-castle.  It  was  in  fact  Mr.  Per- 
ceval's act;  for  Mr.  Perceval  had  been 
chairman  of  the  committeoi  and  had  at 
audi  brought  in  the  biJU  The  House 
were  in  possession  of  all  particulars  rela* 
tive  to  the  offices  which  had  been  sup- 
'  pressed,  and  the  terms  of  the  half-paj 
usually  idlowed  upon  their  suppression. 
The  whole  of  the  estimated  cost  of  those 
in  the  West  India  department  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  lOOL,  or  perhaps 
800/. ;  and  the  half-pay  was  not  more  than 
45/.  He  would  put  it  to  the  House,  whether 
there  was  here  any  waste  of  the  public 
money  ?  Still,  however,  he  would  allow, 
that  if  those  offices  were  not  entitled  to 
balf-pay  under  the  act  of  parliament, 
those  who  had  allowed  it  were  olameable ; 
but  he  defied  the  hon.  gentleman  to  prove 
that  they  were  not  so  entitled.  There 
was  an  excess  upon  these  estimates,  as 
he  had  already  stated  in  his  opening 
speech,  of  lSS,OO0i{.  at  the  utmost,  in  the 
year :  and  upon  that  account  alone,  more 
than  upon  any  reasoning  which  he  had 
advanced,  the  hon.  gentleman  appeared 
to  insbt  that  there  could  be  no  economy 
in  the  ordnance  department.  Durins  the 
whole  of  that  hon.  gentleman's  speech,  he 
could  really  discover  no  other  point  but 
this — that  there  was  an  excess,  and  there- 
fore there  could  be  no  economy.  Now, 
be  had  not  adverted  to  the  nature  of  the 
different  articles  constituting  that  excess, 
roost  of  which  were  articles  of  necessity. 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  stated  that  there 
was  an  excess  of  80,00tf.  upon  the  ex- 
traordinaries  of  the  last  year;  but  in  this 
he  had  made  a  mistake.  With  all  his  ac- 
curacy, his  penetration,  his  acumen,  and 
his  disposition  to  impute  blame  to  the 
ordnance  department,  he  had  decidedly 
made  a  mistaxe.  He  could  not  have  per- 
rused  the  estimates  of  the  last  year. 
[Mr.  Hume  here  intimated  that  he  had 
said  60,000/.  not  80,000/.]  The  tendency 
of  the  hon«  gentleman's  observations  went 
to  show,  that  the  excess  was  80,000/*,  and 
the  whole  statement  could  only  have  re- 
sulted from  the  hon.  gentleman's  not  un- 
derstanding the  article  of  stores.  If  the 
hon.  gentleman  looked  at  the  estimates  of 
last  year,  and  then  at  those  <tf  the  present, 
he  would  find  that  the  difference  between 
80,000/.  and  60,000/.  (the  real  excess) 
resulted  from  the  circumstance,  that 
20,000/.  for  old  stores  had  not  been  cre- 
dited to  the  ordnance..  The  hon.  gentle- 
man seemed  to  have  assumedi  that  the 
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country  was  in  the  same  state  now  as  it 
was  in  the  vear  1792.  But  would  any 
man  pretend  to  say  this  was  really  the 
case  ?-»tliat  all  the  articles  which  found 
their  wa^r  into  these  estimates  were  at  the 
same  prices  during  the  two  periods  ?— 
that  the  situation  of  the  empire  was  not 
very  materially  altered?  Why,  on  the 
contrary,  hon.  gentlemen  would  find  that 
the  establishment  itself,  being  almost 
double  the  pay  of  military  corps,  was  al- 
most doubled  also.  They  would  also  find 
that  a  vast  number  of  new  chai;^  were 
necessarily  created  by  that  increase.  In 
the  first  part  of  his  speech,  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman seemed  to  have  considered  the 
difference  between  the  estimates  of  a  pe- 
riod he  had  selected,  and  those  of  this 
year,  at  800,000/.,  upon  an  average  calcu- 
lation :  to  be  sure,  in  his  calmer  mood, 
and  upon  calculation,  he  had  rated  it  af- 
terwards at  somewhere  about  400,000/. 
Now,  before  the  year  1792,  the  ordnance 
estimates,  altogether,  were  not  more  than 
400,000/, ;  and  the  total  allowances  for 
military  half-pay  amounted  to  nearly  the 
same  sum.  The  only  way,  however,  to 
judge  of  the  (juestion,  was,  to  compare  the 
ordnance  estimates  of  the  present  time» 
with  those  of  some  period  before  the  war^ 
and  to  look  at  the  principle  upon  which  the 
difference  between  them  had  proceeded. 
In  order  to  see  this  the  better,  he  (Mr. 
Ward)  had  been  at  the  trouble  of  ex- 
amining an  old  ordnance  estimate  made  at 
a  time  of  profound  peace.  He  had  taken 
the  year,  not  1792,  but  1788,  which  waa 
between  the  peace  of  Paris  and  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  revolutionary  war.  He 
knew  of  no  reason  which  had  actuated 
him  in  doing  so,  but.  that  it  was  a  year  of 
peace  succeeding  a  long  war;  and  be- 
cause he  thought  it  would  serve  to  show 
how  this  subject  should  be  viewed.  In 
1788,  the  ordnance  estimates  were 
419,000/.  In  considering  what  were  the 
real  expenses  at  the  present  tim^  as  com- 
pared with  1788,  he  thought  it  waa  but 
right  that  they  should  deduct  all  articlea 
from  each  estimate  which  were  not  arti- 
cles of  actual  service — for  example,  the 
half-pay :  and  from  the  charges  for  aer- 
vices,  those  which  were  dead  expenses ; 
not  expenses  of  an  actual  nature,  but  in- 
evitable ones.  To  take,  then,  the  total 
increase  of  the  charge,  as  had  been  sug- 
gested by  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  ml 
expenses  of  the  departm^it  at  the  preient 
time  would  be  1,380,000/. :  whereas^  opoa 
the  principle  he  proposed  to  foilowi  of  de- 
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ddctlng  certain  expenses  not  of  an  actual 
nature,  the  estimate  of  1788  would  be  in 
fact  only  398,000/.    From  that  of  1820, 
by  the  same  role,  they  would  have  to 
deduct  for  half-pay,  and  for  allowances, 
compensations,  &c.,  374,178/.  and  for  in- 
cidental expenses,  1,487/*;  which  deduc- 
tion would  Altogether  amount  to  375,660/. 
Then,  again,  there  were  a  vast  number  of 
services  in  the  present  ordnance  depart* 
ment  which  did  not  exist  in  the  year 
1788 ;  and  in  makine  this  comparison  be- 
tween the  two  periods,  it  was  not  proper 
for  him  to  throw  them  out  of  the  calcula- 
tion.   For  example,  in  1788,  there  were 
no  horse-artillery,  therefore  that  could  be 
no  article  of  such  comparison ;   but  new 
services  of  this  kind  formed  the  reason  of 
such  excess.     Then  there  were  the  ex* 
penses  for  Ireland  in  the  present  estimate 
—these  amounted  to  111,986/.;  and  these 
were  not  to  be  charged  before  the  Union. 
The  charge  for  the  horse-artillery  was 
348,000/.    At  the  time  alluded  to  0788), 
this  service  was  so  imperfectly  performed, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  press  into  it 
any  common  carters  that  coula  be  found. 
The  forage  and  supply  of  draught  horses 
werecharged  at  12,S46/.,and  contingencies 
at  7,000/.    But,  in  short,  without  entering 
into  a  more  minute  recapitulation  of  the 
details,  all  these  various  services  amount- 
ed together  to  645,000/.  which  deducted 
from  the  total  expenses  of  the  present  pe- 
riod, namely,  1,380,000/.,  left  thoseactoal 
expenses  for  the  year  1820,  as  compared 
with  1788,  735,000{.     tie  hoped  he  was 
clearly  understood,  and  particularly  beg- 
ged to  call  the  attention  of  the  honjjeen- 
tlemen  to  this  part  of  the  subject.    Tnere 
was  still  tbercrore  an  excess  of  actual 
expense,  in  1820,  of  337>000/.  over  the 
charge  of  1788;  this  sum  being  the  dif- 
ference between  735,000/.  and  398,000/. ; 
an  excess  which  was  to  be  accounted  for, 
principally  by  the  increased  eificiencyof the 
establishment.  There  were  the  pay  of  the 
director-general  of  the  field  train,  and  the 
total  charge  on  the  reduction  of  the  ord- 
nance military  corps ;   the  one  item  being 
3,072/.,  and  the  other  5,000/.  to  enter 
into  that  account.    It  might  be  said,  that 
that  reduction  should  not  have  been  made 
Bt  5,000/.;    but  so  long  as  the  country 
allowed  it  to  stand  in  that  way  upon  the 
estimate,  he   must  presume  the  country 
considered  it  a  proper  establishment.  The 
next  point  of  deference  in  this  comparison 
was,  that  in  the  year  1788,  the  total  pay 
of  the  artillery  was  113,000/.,  whereas  it 


was  now  estimated  at  244,451/.;  the  ex« 
cess  of  this  charge,  therefore,  accounted 
for  131,451/.  The  establishment  of  the 
artillery  corps  in  1788  consisted  of  only 
eight  companies;  whereas  now,  the  adi- 
dition  of  a  large  body  of  sappers  and 
miners,  and  the  improvements,  made  it 
infinitely  more  effective  than  it  had  ever 
been  before,  and  occasioned  a  difierence 
of  8,000/.  The  utmost  charge  for  pen- 
sions and  superannuations  in  this  depart- 
ment, for  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies, 
was,  in  1788,  not  more  than  134,900/.; 
whereas,  in  1820,  it  stood  181,175/.  But 
he  would  only  ask  hon.  gentlemen  to  look 
at  the  state  of  the  empire ;  since  1788, 
fourteen  or  fifteen  new  colonies  had  been 
added  to  it;  and  they  would  see  how 
much  the  establishment  had  been  of  ne- 
cessity enlarged.  He  apprehended  that 
he  should  not  be  very  far  off  from  the 
truth,  when  he  said  that  the  navy,  for 
instance,  had  been  almost  doubled  since 
1788,  as  to  the  number  of  ships  of  the 
line  frigates,  and  armed  vessels ;  and  the 

fun-wharfs  at  the  ports  of  Plyrooutb, 
Portsmouth,  and  Chatham,  were  all  un« 
der  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance ; 
and  yet  the  difference  in  the  charge  for 
pensions  in  remuneration  of  inventions  and 
improvements  in  the  artillery  service,  and 
to  superannuatedand  disabled  men  and  pen- 
sioners, between  1788  and  1820,  a  period 
of  32  years,  was  not  more  than  47,000/. ; 
although  this  resulted  after  such  a  con- 
tinued war,  and  such  an  extension  of 
empire.  Really,  the  difference  must  be 
considered,  under  the  circumstances,  al- 
most nothing;  and  the  Board  of  Ordnance, 
instead  of  incurring  blame,  had  some 
claim,  he  thought,  to  the  approbation  of 
the  House,  because  it  was  no  more.  The 
expenses  incidental  to  the  Tower,  and 
the  other  forts  and  garrisons,  which  in 
1788,  were  about  18,000/., .  were  now 
35,000/.;  and  another  item  (which  me  did 
not  hear)  that  was  then  rated  at  60,000/., 
was  now  150,000/.  Such  too  was  the 
case  of  barracks,  of  which  ihere  were  then 
comparatively  very  few,  but  which  had 
greatly  increased  in  number  during  an 
unintermitting  war  of  so  long  a  duration. 
The  inference  to  be  drawn  froni  the  tak« 
ing  these  various  differences  into  account 
was,  that  the  Ordnance  department,  so 
far  from  being  to  blame  for  an  increase  of 
its  estimated  expenses  of  upwards  of 
330,000/.  since  1788,  was  rather  entitled 
to  credit  for  confining  the  excess  to  such 
a  sum.    The  hon.  gentleman  had  asked  a 
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q»eslioii  respecting  the  military  general 
lecretary.  He  had  asked,  whether  any 
iacreaBe  of  his  pay  had  been  recommend- 
ed ?  A  former  noanoe-committee  had  re* 
oommeoded  thai  it  should  be  800/.  a  year, 
but  the  hon,  gentleman  might  have  beard, 
that  since  that  time  another  committee  of 
finance  had  recommended  that  it  should 
be  1,500/.  a  year*  Here  the  right  hoo. 
member  repbed  to  the  several  observa- 
tipns  which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Hume 
relative  to  the  charge  qf  7,500/.  for  Gib- 
raltar. He  could  assure  him  that  the 
Board  of  Ordnance  was  innondated  with 
memorials  and  reports  from  different  en- 

Sineers  attached  to  the  various  fortresses, 
edsriog  their  inability  to  answer  for  the 
oaainiaining,  with  the  funds  allotted  to 
them,  their  respective  works  in  a  weather- 
light  condition.  The  hon.  gentleman 
perhaps  knew  that  the  whole  sum  appli- 
eable  to  such  repairs  was  80,000/.  and 
ihat  was  found  totally  insuificient  for  these 
purposes.  With  respect  to  his  questions, 
be  (Mr.  Ward)  did  not  feel  himself  called 
jipon  to  answer  them ;  and  what  the  hon. 
gentleman  bad  thrown  out,  might  form 
|he  matter  of  a  specific  motion.  Since 
1818,  however,  he  understood  there  bad 
been  no  sorplus  revenue  applicable  to  the 
repairs  of  tne  fortress  of  Gibraltar ;  and 
therefore  it  waa  perhapa' impossible  to  ef- 
fect the  hon.  gentleman*s  wish  that  it 
abould  be  made  subservient  to  such  an  ob- 
ject. The  same  observations  would  apply 
to  the  case  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  then  went  on  to  defend 
ihe  propriety  of  the  board's  keeping  its 
faith  with  its  servants,  by  retaining  in  its 
employ  those  artificers  of  gunpowder,  with 
whom  it  bad  been  a  stipulation  at  the 
time  of  their  engagement,  that  they  should 
not  bp  turned  aurift ;  and  observed  upon 
the  unrivalled  quality  of  the  gunpowder 
DOW  manufactured  by  those  m  the  pay 
of  government;  whereas,  the  badness  of 
|:he  government  gunpowder  (as  it  was 
termed)  was,  durmg  the  American  war, 
the  subject  of  frequent  renaonstrance  and 
IBomplaint»  After  some  further  remarks 
upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  retaining 
the  works  at  Feversham  and  Waltham- 
abbey  on  their  present  footing,  the  right 
bon.  gentleman  concluded  by  saying  that 
Fhile  the  charge  ai  10,500/.  was  objected 
to,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  if  go- 
vernment were  to  dispose  of  their  im- 
mense stores  of  saltpetre,  charcoal,  and 
aulpliur,  which  were  materials  not  of  a 
peiriihable  nature,  and  therefore  easy  of 
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keeping,  tbe  public  would  lose  between 
SOO.OOOA  and  800,000/. 

Mr.  Creevey  said,  an  extraordinary  an- 
swer had  been  msde  to  an  objection 
which  he  felt  an  interest  in,  as  it  was  si- 
milar to  one  which  he  was  about  to  make* 
When  it  was  objected  that  a  sum  should 
not  be  voted  for  Gibraltar  because  there 
were  other  means  of  supplying  that  ex- 
pense than  by  a  vote  of  parliament,  it  was 
answered,  that  it  should  be  made  tbe  sub- 
ject of  a  separate  motion,  and  this  too  in 
a  committee  of  supply  [Hear,  hear  .'J. 
Now,  he  would  not  consent  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  England  to  pay  for  the  re- 
pairs of  forts  at  Sarbadoes  and  the  Lee- 
ward Islands.  He  would  produce  an  act 
pf  the  assembly  of  Barbadoes  which  pro- 
vided for  that  express  jpurppse  wiihout 
burtbening  the  people  of  England.  The 
hon.  member  then  read  the  Act  of  the 
Aasenibly  of  Barbadoes  of  1663,  declaring 
that  it  was  necessary  for  several  purpose 
relating  to  the  government  of  those  colo- 
niea»  and  specidly  for  <<  the  reparation  of 
the  forts,"  that  a  competent  revenue  should 
be  raised,  and  that  for  those  purposes  they 
granted  a  duty  of  4|  per  cent  to  be  levied 
on  all  imports  [Hear!].  What,  then, 
had  they  to  do  but  to  apply  this  revenue? 
He  would  prove  that  the  revenue  existed. 
There  were  papers  before  the  House 
showing  that  thp  duties  had  produced 
57,276/.  a  year.  But  it  had  not  been  ap- 
plied  to  the  purpoaes  of  the  colonial  act» 
and  he  would  tell  them  why.  Instead  of 
repairing  the  forts,  1,500/.  was  given  from 
it  to  the  right  hon.  Charles  Long;  500^, 
to  sir  Home  Popham  [For  what  service  ? 
from  a  member  on  tbe  ministerial  side]. 
He  did  not  know  for  what  sir  Home  Pop- 
ham  had  got  it,  bul  not,  he  presumed,  for 
repairing  the  forts.  Mr.  Huskisson  had 
another  pension,  lord  Hood  another,  the 
hon.  Fulke  Greville,  and  lady  Msosfieid 
another,  with  various  others,  and  by  these 
several  lords  and  ladies  and  gentlemen » 
this  fund  was  swallowed  up,  which  sliould 
go  to  the  repair  of  the  forts*  Tliere  was 
the  Colonial  act  creating  the  dutjf,  there 
was  the  money  raised  by  it,  and  whkh, 
instead  of  repairii^  tbe  forts,  went  into 
the  pockets  of  kdies  and  gentleoien 
[Hear,  hear!],  This  was  a  subject  which 
had  been  before  spoken  of,  but  never  dis- 
cussed adequately,  because  it  had  never 
been  discussed  by  itself.  The  act  bore 
date  1668.  For  some  time  after^  it  waa 
not  applied  as  it  should  be.  In  tbe  time  of 
queen  Anne  tlie  planters  of  Barbadoes  pe- 
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titioned  the  Crown  on  the  subject,  and 
the  House  of  Commons  addressed  the 
.  Crown.  Mr.  Secretary  Vernon,  from  the 
oueen,  declared  to  the  House  that  the 
nind  should  be  thereaA'er  applied  to  the 
reparation  and  erection  of  forts,  &c.  In 
the  Civil  List  act  of  that  day,  in  going 
over  the  small  hereditary  revenues,  the 
44  per  cent  duties  were  always  excepted. 
So  far  was  he  from  thinking  this  was  not 
a  fie  time  for  bnngins  forward  this  sub- 
ject, it  was,  in  his  opmion,  the  very  time. 
They  should  tread  in  the  steps  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne.  He  was  quite  sure  that  when  the 
question  came  to  be  understood  in  the 
country,  that  it  would  not  be  endured 
that  they  should  vote  a  sum  for  the  re- 
paration of  the  forts  in  the  Leeward  Isles, 
when  there  were  funds  specially  for  that 
purpose..  He  was  sure  that  the  country 
would  not,  without  dissatisfaction,  see  its 
representatives  not  only  not  apply  this 
money  to  its  proper  purpose,  but  put  it 
into  their  own  pockets,  and  burthen  the 
people  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  When 
the  process  was  understood,  it  would  not 
be  long  endured.  His  experience  gave 
him  considerable  expectations  on  the 
subject.  When  he  first  made  a  motion  on 
the  two  overgrown  tellerships  of  the  ex- 
chequer, he  was  almost  hooted  out  of 
the  House,  such  was  the  clamour  at  his 
having  thought  of  invading  the  sacred 
rights  of  property.  But  the  progress  of 
opinion  respecting  those  offices,  af>er  that 
exposure,  was  speedily  such,  that  the  no- 
blemen found  all  at  once  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the.  country  were  so  peculiar 
that  they  could  not  feel  justified  in  re- 
taining the  superfluous  emolument,  and 
after  receiving  it  for  19  years,  begged  \o 
be  relieved  fi'om  it  for  the  future.  They 
knew  that  though  there  were  only  45 
members  in  the  House  against  them 
there  was  not  one  man  in  the  country  for 
them.  The  pensions  charged  on  the  4|per 
cent  fund,  were  so  contrary  to  law  and  de- 
cency, that  he  was  quite  certain  that  when 
the  thing  was  fully  known,  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  would  all  be  desirous  to  take 
their  leave  [a  laugh].  He  was  happy  to 
find  that  it  was  lately  stated  in  the  House 
that  a  prospective  claim  of  1,500^  a  year 
on  this  fund  »had  been  abandoned.  He 
had  not  before  known  the  fact,  but  he 
hoped  to  see  the  lords  and  ladies  drop  off 
one  by  one.  He  should  take  the  sense  of 
the  committee  upon  the  subject,  and  if 
defeated  he  should  divide  on  the  report, 
VOL.  I. 


and  if  he  ^rs  not  then  successful,  he 
should  make  a  specific  motion  on  the  sub-' 
ject.  His  intention  was,  when  the  vote 
came  which  embraced  that  item,  to  move 
an  amendment  to  omit  the  expense  of  the 
fortification  of  the  Leeward  Islands.  As 
to  another  subject,  he  remarked  that  the 
confusion  of  the  estimates  of  the  military 
half-pay  and  civil  super-annuations  was  a 
violation  of  the  act  of  the  50th  Geo.  3rd, 
ch.  15.  In  the  army  estimates,  the  ex- 
penses were,  in  obedience  to  that  act, 
stated  separately  under  each  head. 

Mr.  R,  JVard  certBLinW  did  not  mean  to 
go  into  a  discussion  on  tlie  great  question 
of  the  4^  per  cent  duties,  and  their  proper 
appIicatSon  :'it  was  a  question  on  which  great 
dinerence  of  opinion  existed ;  but  it  had  re- 
cently been  debated  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  the  majorities  haddeclared 
themselves  of  the  opinion  which  was  now 
acted  on  by  government.  But  in  steering 
clear  of  discussion  he  said  distinctly  that 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  proceeded  on  er 
parte  statements,  in  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion he  had  come  to.  His  opinion  waa 
founded  on  certain  words  which  he  had 
found  in  an  act  of  parliament ;  but  he  could 
assure  the  hon.  member  that  there  were 
many  other  material  particulars  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  deciding  the 
question,  and  he  had  heard  the  present 
practice  defended  in  a  very  able  manner 
by  the  late  lord  Melville.  He  said,  there- 
fore, again,  that  the  hpn.  gentleman'is 
statement  on  the  subject  was  an  incorrect 
and  garbled  one.  The  item  objected  to 
would  be  open  to  discussion  when  the 
resolutions  came  to  be  reported.  With 
respect  to  the  alleged  violation  of  the  act 
50th  Geo. 3rd  ,the  accounts  were  now  stat- 
ed as  they  had  always  been  since  it  was 
passed,  and  he  saw  in  them  nothing  con- 
trary to  its  provisions. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ob- 
served, that  the  hon.  gentleman  had  ex- 
cited his  astonishment  and  sorrow,  and 
done  himself  very  little  credit  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  treated  one  of  the 
most  liberal  and  public-spirited  acts  ever 
done  in  this  or  in  any  country— [Hear, 
hear !].  The  lofty  and  generous  conduct 
of  the  marquis,  of  which  the  hon.  gentle- 
man  had  spoken  so  lightly,  had  drawn  forth 
the  universal  respect  and  gratitude  of  this 
country,  and  he  believed  of  Europe.  The 
hon.  gentleman  had  taken  on  himself  the 
credit  of  having  compelled  the  noble  mar- 
quis by  the  observations  he  had  made  in 
Uie  House,  to  give  up  those  official  emolu- 
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nieots,  for  his  voluntary  and  noble  sacri- 
fice of  which  he  had  received  the  thauka 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  of 
the  common  council  and  the  corporation 
of  the  city  of  London.     Speeches  of  the 
character  of  the  hon.  ffentlemau's  held  out 
little  encouragement  for  disinterested  con- 
duct and  did  not  tend  to  induce  others  to 
resign  private  rights  for  the  service  of  the 
pubuc.      The  hon.  gentleman  who  was 
putting  forth  this  suggestion  might  surely 
nave  remembered ,  that  long  before  his 
observations,  proper  or  improper,   were 
heard,  so  early  as  the  year  1812,  the  two 
noblemen  to  whom  he  alluded  had  sur- 
rendered a  large  portion  of  their  incomes 
to  the  necessities  of  the  country.    Upon 
the  minds  of  such  men,  the  observations  of 
the  hon.  member  must  have  acted  rather 
as  checks  than  as  incentives  to  such  a  sur- 
render; and  it  evinced  no  common  mag- 
nanimity to  triumph   over  the   feelings 
which  such  attacks  were  calculated  to  in- 
spire.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  con- 
cluded by  adverting  to  Mr.  Creevey's  ob- 
servation upon  the  Leeward  Island  duty, 
and  asserting  that  from  the  time  of  Wil- 
liam Srd,  with  one  exception  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne,  those  auties  had  always 
been  considered  as  part  of  the  revenue  of 
the  Crown,  and  as  one  of  the  funds  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  the  reward  of  public 
services.    Whatever  question  with  regard 
to  those  duties  there  might  arise  between 
-the  legislature  of  these  islands  and  his 
majesty,  there  could  not  possibly  be  any 
between  the  islands  aad  the  grantees,  and 
it  was  equally  as  dear  that  if  his  majesty 
should  restore  to  the  sole  use  of  these 
islands  tb^  foods  in  question,  the  House 
would  have  lo  make  good  those  pensions 
which  were  now  paid  out  of  the  4|  per 
cent  duties. 

Mr.  Hume  referred  to  the  reports  of 
the  finance  committee  to  show  that  from 
1715  to  the  year  1786  the  4^  per  cent 
duties  had  been  included  in  the  revenue- 
It  was  not  until  the  last-mentioned  year, 
when  the  consolidated  fund  was  estab- 
lished, that  they  were  no  longer  compre- 
hended in  the  general  revenue,  so  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  statement  res- 
pecting them  was  perfectly  unfounded. 

Mr.  Bennet  maintained,  that  in  the  ori- 
ginal act  of  parliament  imposing  the 
4^  per  cent  duties  it  was  expressly 
stated  that  they  were  for  assisting  in  the 
protection  of  the  Leeward  islands.  Sub- 
sequently, in  the  reign  of  Charles  Sod, 
they  were  taken  as  a  part  of  the  hereditary 
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revenue.     In  the  reign  of  WHliam  Srd 
two  acfs  passed,  applying   them  to  the 
same  purpose.     But  the  whole  of  these 
misappropriations  of  the  duties  was  nulli- 
fied by  a  decision  in  the  reign  of  Anne, 
which    took    from    parliament   and   the 
Crown  the  power  they  had  assumed  on 
the  subject,  and  applied  the.  duties  as  they 
had  been  originally  applied  in  1663,  to 
the   suppo>*t  of  the  fortifications  of  the 
Leeward  island?.     In  the  early  part  of 
the   late   reign,    pensions   had  certainly 
been  settled  upon  the  fund  in  question :  the 
duke  of  Gloucester  had  for  some  time  a 
pension  upon  it.     The  receipts,  however, 
became,  during   some  years,   deficient: 
the  duke  complained  that  he  did  not  re- 
ceive his  refcnue,  and  the  pension  was 
removed  to  the  consolidatea  fund.    By 
and  by  the  receipts  increased,  and  became 
again  sufficient  to  answer  the  former  de- 
mands ;  and  then,  of  course,  the  duke  of 
Gloucester's  pension  was  restored  to  iti 
No  such  thing  :  the  duke  remained  upon 
the  coBSolidated    fund,   and  the  4f  per 
cent  duties  were  saddled  with  new  charges 
in  favour  of  new  pensioners.    Ab  to  the 
two  noble  lords,  of  whose  sacrifices  so 
much  had  been  said,  it  wss  diffiicuU  lo 
know  on  what  ground  they  had  acted  as 
they  had  done,  for  it  was  difficult  lo  know 
the  motives  of  men's  hearts.    They  had 
never  thought  of  surrendering  that  to 
which  they  were  entitled  until  a  year  after 
the  subject  had  been  mentioned  in  that 
House,  and  until  a  strong  feeling  of  dis- 
gust at  their  hesitation  to  disgorge  what 
they  had  obtained  at  the  public  expense 
had    been    manifested    throughout    the 
country.     He  thought  that  persons  like 
the  noble  marquis,  who  were  ultimately 
induced  to  resign  their  sinecures,  in  tlie 
distressed  situation  of  the  country,  in- 
stead of  bein^  so  highly  panegyrised  for 
their  generosity,  ought  to  be  called  on 
to  refund   the  countless  thoosaods  they 
had  previously  received    of  the  public 
n^oney  for  no  adequate  service  whatever. 

Lord  Castlereagh  did  think,  and  he  was 
sure  the  feelings  of  the  House  and  the 
country  would  go  with  him,  that  the  mode 
in  which  the  two  honourable  members 
had  expressed  themselves,  in  relatioa  to 
the  fees  of  the  tellerships  of  the  ex« 
chequer,  was  neither  fair,  candid,  libtfal, 
nor  jiist.  It  would  have  been  but  justice 
to  say,  that  this  fund  had  lapsed  into  the 
hands  of  the  noble  marquis^  who  had  ex* 
hibited  such  unexampled  disinterested- 
ness and  public  spirit  in  sacrificvig  *^'~ 
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rights  to  the  necessities  of  his  country, 
from  a  father  on  whom  the  office  had 
been  conferred  as  an  inadequate  reward 
for  eminent  public  services.  For  when 
he  had  retired  from  an  elevated  situation 
in  the  profession,  which  his  talents  'and 
learning  had  long  adorned,  that  office  had 
been  conferred  on  him  as  a  small  compen* 
aation  for  his  services,  and  to  make  a  pro- 
vision for  his  family.  He  could  not  con- 
ceive any  thing  more  hostile  to  the  exer- 
cise of  exalted  public  principle,  than  to 
see  two  hon.  members  indulging  in  the 
feelings  displayed  that  night :  one  taking 
to  himself  the  merit  of  having  compelled 
a  renunciation  of  income  which  was  purely 
voluntary,  and  an  almost  unparalleled  in- 
stance of  patriotism ;  the  other  making  it 
matter  of  taunt  and  accusation  that  the 
noble  lords  had  not  refunded  all  the  pro6t8 
they  had  ever  derived  from  the  offices. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Excheauer  re- 
peated his  assertion,  that  the  noole  mar- 
quis in  question  had  made  large  sacrifices 
to  the  public  interest  long  before  the  ob- 
servations in  parliament  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman opposite. 

Lord  Milton  observed,  that  there  was 
one  circumstance  respecting  the  office 
held  by  the  noble  marquis,  to  which  no 
allusion  had  been  made  either  that  night 
or  previously.  It  was  well  known  that  a 
judicial  office  had  been  held  by  his  father, 
which  usually  enabled  its  holder  to  amass 
a  large  fortune.  That  office  he  had  re- 
signed; and  it  should  always  be  remem- 
bered what  the  cause  of  that  resignation 
was.  It  had  taken  place  because  he  be- 
lieved it  necessary  to  the  defence  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  his  country— be- 
lieving that  to  save  a  compromise  of  his 
principles,  he  was  obliged  to  separate 
himself  from  the  administration  then  in 
power.  It  was  upon  the  question  of  the 
Xftddlescx  election,  that,  differing  in  opi- 
nion from  his  colleagues,  he  had  thought 
he  could  no  longer  retain  the  chancellor- 
ship. The  recollection  of  this  fact  should 
endear  the  memory  of  the  father,  and 
secure  for  his  descendant  the  re&pect  and 
attention  of  the  country. 

The  several  resolutions  were  then 
agreed  to. 

Army  Estimates.])  Lord  Palmerston 
again  rose  to  bring  forward  the  Army  Es- 
timates«  He  commenced  by  referring  to 
particulars ;  and  first  to  the  staff,  on  which 
he  aaid  there  was  a  total  saving  of  1S,701/. 
la  the  barrack  department  there  was  also 


a  saving  of  4,800/. ;  and  in  the  office  of 
commander-in-chief,  of  231/.,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  change  of  the  secretary.  In 
the  War-office  the  saving  was  S,5SU.,  the 
principal  item  in  which  was  %557L  on 
arrear  accounts.  The  House  was  pro« 
bably  aware  that  there*  had  been  a  large 
arrear  of  unsettled  accounts  arising  out 
of  the  war  and  other  particalar  circum- 
stances, provision  not  having  been  made 
for  the  accumulation  of  business.  An 
addition  of  persons  to  bring  up  this 
arrear  had  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Treasury:  the  whole  charge,  including 
foreign  correspondence,  was  formerly 
56,812/. ;  but  on  the  year  1820  there  had 
been  a  reduction  of  37t216/.,  of  which 
9,365/.  had  been  wholly  discontinued,  and 
the  expense  of  an  establishinent  amount- 
ing  to  10,000/.  had  been  transferred  to 
another  department.  It  was  also  satisfac- 
tory to  find  that  the  arrangement  had 
been  effectual  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  destined.  In  1811  only  two  ac* 
counts  remained  unsettled  ;  in  1812  fNily 
eight ;  in  1813  only  twelve;  in  1814  only 
eleven;  in  1815  only  six ;  in  1816  the 
same  number,  and  in  1817  only  twenty- 
one.  In  the  whole,  1399  accounts  had 
been  passed,  and  there  were  only  sixty- 
six  on  which  any  question  still  subsisted, 
and  those  questions  arising  out  of  cir- 
cumstances not  within  the  control  of  the 
office.  The  effect  of  the  arrear  depart- 
ment had  been  to  save  the  public  a  much 
larger  amount  than  the  whole  expense 
of  the  War-office  for  the  year ;  69,276/. 
had  been  either  recovered  or  saved,  of 
which  7,929/.  had  actually  been  paid  into 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  remainder 
deducted  from  accountants  on  the  settle- 
ment of  their  balances.  Under  the  head 
of  hospital  expenses  there  was  an  increase 
of  9,600/.  which  arose  thus:  at  the  end 
of  the  war  there  had  been  a  large  quan- 
tity of  medecine  in  store;  it  had  been 
cbnsumed  by  degrees,  and  latterly  it  had 
been  necessary  to  obtain  a  fresh  supply- 
Under  this  head  was  also'  included  a 
charge  of  2,100/.  for  the  Opthalmic  hos- 
pital, of  which  so  much  had  been  said 
last  year:  the  number  of  patients  was 
100,  or  only  21/.  for  each  patient.  The 
experience' his  lordship  had  since  had  of 
the  advantage  of  this  institution  confirmed 
all  the  opinions  he  had  formerly  enter- 
tained and  expressed.  In  the  volunteer 
corps  there  had  been  an  increase  of 
47*831/.;  the  British  part  of  that  increase 
arose  from  the  establishment  of  new  corps. 
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The  total  amount  of  volunteer  corps  in 
Great  Britain  was  25,000  cavalry  and 
4»950  infantry.  In  Ireland  they  were  en* 
tirely  infantry,  and  a  reduction  had  been 
made  there  of  6,995  rank  and  file,  and  a 
saving  in  charge  of  2,000/.  effected.  The 
present  amount  of  Irish  yeomanry  might 
be  stated  at  about  20,000  men.  In  the 
Royal  Military  College  there  had  been  a 
diminution  of  expense  to  the  extent  of 
3,702/.;  still  furtner  reductions  were  in 
progress ;  ths  senior  department,  after  the 
24th  of  June,  woulcl  be  removed  to 
Sandhurst,  and  the  number  of  officers  was 
to  be  lowered  from  30  to  15,  and  a  more 
rigid  inquiry  would  be  instituted  into 
their  competence,  so  that  the  public 
might  be  fully  assured  of  the  ability  of 
those  allowed  to  study  there.  The  cadets 
in  the  junior  department  were  reduced 
from  320  to  290,  and  the  professors  had 
been  proportionably  diminished.  It  had 
been  ascertained  that  the  charge  for  the 
effective  part  of  the  military  college  next 
year,  would  not  exceed  15,900/.,  or  about 
35.  per  day  for  each  person.  In  the  pay 
of  general  officers,  there  appeared  from 
the  estimates  on  the  table  an  increase  of 
3,111/.,  arising  from  the  reduction  of  cer- 
tain regiments  last  year :  by  previous  re- 
gulations certain  general  officers  were  al- 
lowed to  fall  back  on  these  allowances. 
Under  the  head  of  garrisons  there  was 
also  a  small  increase  of  979/.,  arising  from 
certain  transferences  that  had  been  ef- 
fected; In  the  article  of  full  pay  for  re- 
tired allowances,  a  Uiminution  would  be 
noticed  of  37>843/.,  arising  out  of  the 
formation  of  the  veteran  battalions,  the 
officers  for  which  were  taken  out  of  those 
receiving  such  allowances*  In  the  half- 
pay  and  military  allowances  there  would 
be  seen  an  increase  of  49,837/^  occa- 
sioned by  a  number  of  persons  being 
placed  upon  half-pay  bv  the  disband- 
ments  of  last  year.  In  forming  the  ve- 
teran battalions  it  was  found  that  some 
could  not  serve  from  age,  wounds,  and 
other  causesi  and  their  names  were  al- 
lowed to  stand  in  this  list;  and  such 
officers  as  were  taken  upon  full  pay  were 
in  all  cases  deserving  objects,  whether 
from  length  of  service  or  otherwise.  Under 
the  head  of  half-pay  to  officers  in  foreign 
corps  there  was  a  diminution  of  4,461/. 
arising  from  casualties.  In  the  in-pen- 
sioners  of  Chelsea  and  Kilmainham-hos- 

fitals,  there    was   a   small    increase   of 
,604/. ;  but  in  the  out-pensioners  there 
was  a  diminution  of  85,967/.,  produced 
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in  a  great  measure  by  the  formation  of 
the  veteran  battalions :  there  was  also  a 
balance  of  20,000/.  in  the  hands  of  the 
agent  for  Chelsea-hospital,  for  which  cre- 
dit was  taken.  In  toe  Royal  Military 
Asylum  a  diminution  would  be  observed 
of  982/.  In  the  widows*  pensions  there 
was  an  increase  of  10,763/.  Before  he 
quitted  the  subject  of  Chelsea-hospital, 
the  House  might  wish  to  know  what  had 
been  the  result  of  the  examination  of  the 
pensioners  for  the  veteran  battalions.  The 
total  number  that  presented  (hemseivea 
ras  15,026:  of  these  12,305  were  found 
fit  for  duty :  1,862  did  not  attend,  but  the 
greater  number  made  sufficient  excuses. 
Such  as  were  at  first  held  fit  for  duty 
were  again  examined,  and  3,348  of  them 
were  discharged,  leaving  in  the  whole 
8,957  for  the  service  for  which  they  were 
intended.  Although  a  great  number  did 
not  attend  pursuant  to  order,  his  lordship 
wished  to  rescue  the  men  from  any  im- 
putation that  they  wished  to  absent  Uiem- 
selves  from  the  call :  they  came  with  the 
greatest  iilacrity,  and  with  much  satisfac- 
tion entered  upon  their  new  duty  with 
their  increased  allowances.  Such  as  had 
two  children  likely  to  become  liable  to 
the  parish  were  not  received.  In  what 
was  called  the  compassionate  list,  bounty 
for  wounds,  &c.,  an  increase  of  9,8151. 
would  be  found,  and  in  the  superannua- 
tion and  retired  allowances  a  similar  in- 
crease of  1,898/.  On  the  whole  view  of 
the  subject,  taking  in  all  tlie  smaller  items, 
it  appeared  that  there  was  a  reductioo  of 
11,745  men  and  of  224,000/.  In  refers 
ence  to  the  veteran  battalions  it  was  fit  to 
observe,  that  the  charge  made  for  them 
included  18,500/.  as  the  expense  of  clothe 
ing  them ;  but  as  they  had  been  fumi^ed 
from  the  stores  of  the  war  left  on  hand, 
credit  had  been  elsewhere  given  to  that 
amount.  The  House  might  wish  to  kaow 
the  expense  arising  from  this  measure: 
including  the  clothing,  it  was  360»000/., 
increased  by  the  charge  for  organisation. 
Against  this  was  to  be  set,  the  pensions 
of  the  men  85,000/.,  the  saving  of  pay  of 
retired  officers  35,000/.,  and  credit  for 
half-pay  to  the  amount  of  12,000/.  The 
sum  saved  was  therefore  in  the  whole 
132,000/.  and  the  charge  upon  the  coun- 
try, including  clothing,  360,000/.:  de- 
ducting the  one  from  the  other,  together 
with  18,500/.  for  clothing,  left  an  addi« 
tional  charge  upon  the  public  for  the 
veteran  battalions,  of  210,000/«  He  bad 
been  blaiuedi  on  a  /ormer  occasioob  M 
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not  entering  more  at  large  into  the  rea- 
sons which  bad  induced  ministers  to  think 
this  addition  to  the  force  of  the  kingdom 
necessary :  he  could  only  repeat  now 
what  he  had  said  before,  that  the  reasons 
for  this  increase  of  force  were  so  noto« 
rious  to  every  person  in  the  country,  that 
he  should  consider  any  attempt  on  his 
part  to  argae  the  necessity,  not  only  a 
waste  of  time  in  the  House,  but  as  trifling 
with  the  public  understanding.  If  the 
justification  of  this  measure  were  not 
sufficiently  established  by  the  events  which 
had  taken  place  since  August  last,  he  was 
certain  that  no  argument  he  could  use, 
and  no  eloquence  ever  heard  within  those 
walls,  would  carry  conviction  with  it.  The 
noble  lord  then  moved  his  first  resolution, 
**  That  a  number  of  land  forces,  not  ex- 
ceeding 92,586  men,  and  also  676  men 
proposed  to  be  disbanded  (but  exclusive 
of  the  men  belonging  to  the  regiments 
employed  in  the  territorial  possessions  of 
the  East  India  company,  or  ordered  from 
thence  to  Great  Britain),  commissioned 
and  non-commissioned  officers  included, 
be  maintained  for  the  service  of  Great 
Briiain  and  Ireland,  from  25th  December 
1819  to  24th  Dedember  1820." 

Lord  Nugent  stated,  that  it  was  not  his 
intention  on  the  present  occasion  to  go 
into  all  the  objections  which  he  entertained 
to  the  resolution  now  moved.  One  rea- 
son for  his  declining  to  do  so  was -the  evi. 
dent  indisposition  of  the  noble  lord.  His 
objections,  too,  did  not  so  much  apply  to 
the  details  embraced  in  the  estimated  now 
laid  upon  their  table,  as  to  the  principle 
of  maintaining  so  enormous  a  military  es- 
tablishment in  time  of  peace.  It  was  an 
establishment  which  he  saw  nothing  to 
justify  in  the  situation  of  Europe,  or  in 
our  own  domestic  circumstances.  The 
noble  lord  bad  not  attempted  to  bring  for- 
ward any  argument  to  prove  its  necessity, 
but  bad  rested  its  defence  on  the  ground 
of  public  notoriety.  Such  a  grouna  might 
appear  satisfactory  to  the  noble  lord,  but, 
in  bis  opinion,  a  large  military  force  "was 
not  1^  suitable  remedy  for  popular  discon- 
tent, arising  from  actual  misery,  and  in- 
creased by  the  disastrous  state  of  our  fi- 
nances* If  complaints  of  taxation  were 
Co  be  met  by  enlarged  establishments,  it 
was  obvious  that  we  should  move  on  in  a 
circle  till  some  final  rupture  took  place  be- 
tween the  Crown  and  the  people,  the  issue 
of  which  must  be  either  to  connrm  disaffec- 
tion, or  to  establish  a  military  govern- 
ment and  a  military  police.    Having  made 


these  general  observations,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  noble  lord  one  or  two  questions 
with  regard  to  certain  points  in  these  es- 
timates which  he  did  not  at  present  clearly 
understand.  A  sum  of  406,000/.  was 
charged  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  ve- 
teran battalions  embodied  last  year,  but 
he  had  not  succeeded  in  ascertaining  whe- 
ther the  number  of  men  included  in  those 
battalions  was  11,745  or  8,957.  He  wished 
also  to  inquire,  as  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  militia  would  be  embodied 
in  August  next,  what  number  of  men 
were  to  be  raised  by  ballot,  and  also  what 
increase  had  taken  place  during  the  last 
year  in  the  yeom4nry  cavalry  ?  He  must 
repeat,  however,  that  independently  of 
these  considerations,  he  thought  the  vote 
to  which  the  House  was  called  upon  to 
agree  was  most  alarming,  and  he  should 
take  another  opportunity  of  stating  the 
many  objections  to  which  he  thought  it 
open. 

Mr.  Fiifske  Palmer  was  anxious  to  draw 
the  attention  oif  the  House  to  the  subject 
of  the  driver  corps,  the  skeleton  of  which 
was  still  kept  up  in  Wales,  but  for  what 
purpose  of  national  utility  he  had  not  been 
able  to  discover.  He  apprehended,  like- 
wise, that  if  the  military  college  was  Mill 
necessary,  it  ought  to  be  placed  on  the 
most  economical  footing.  He  was  far  in- 
deed from  admitting  that  necessity,  and 
was  persuaded  that  one-half  of  what  was 
laid  out  at  Sandhurst  would  cover  the  en- 
tire expense  of  Marlow.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  a  most  enormous  sum  had  been 
expended  in  buildings,  from  which  the 
public  service  could  derive  no  adequate 
compensation. 

Mr.  Hume  considered  that  the  House 
and  the  country  were  much  indebted  to 
an  hon.  and  gallant  officer  ^colond 
Davies)  whchad  recently  called  tneir  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  our  military  ex- 
penditure. It  was  undoubtedly  a  little 
singular  to  find,  in  the  first  place,  so  large 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  life-guurcb. 
That  number,  in  the  year  1792,  was  695, 
and  now  amounted  to  1,S05.  He  was  sure 
he  was  not  exceeding  the  truth,  when  he 
estimated  the  cost  of  every  individual  in  that 
corps,  including  horses  and  accoutrements, 
at  14^.  per  annum.  In  the  accounts  on 
the  table  it  appeared  to  be  no  more  than 
70/.  per  annum,  but  this  was  exclusive  of 
the  charge  for  horses.  With  regard  to  the 
aggregate  amount  of  our  mifitary  esta- 
blishments in  this  the  sixth  year  of  peace, 
he  thought  the  Houae  must  feel  deep  re- 
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gret  at  the  contemplatfoD.  These  ealU 
matety  loo,  ii  must  be  recollected,  did 
flot  comprebend  more  than  half  of  the 
total  charge  for  the  year.  It  was  very  dif- 
ficult, indeed,  to  get  at  the  entire  ac- 
count ;  but  by  a  statement  in  one  of  the 
reports  of  the  fioance  committee,  the 
whole  military  expenditure  of  the  last 
year,  including  the  ordnance  service,  was 
represented  to  be  9,991 ,00(M.  If  to  this 
were  added  the  sum  of  224,000/.  for  addi- 
tional charges  in  the  present  year,  the 
total  amount  would  exceed  10,000,000/. 
He  was  satisfied  that  so  lar|^  an  esublish- 
ment  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  country;  that  it  was  bad 
policy  to  attempt  keeping  down  a  popula- 
tion by  an  overwhelming  military  force, 
and  that  whilst  corps  of  yeomanry  were  in 
a  state  of  efficiency,  a  very  great  diminu- 
tion might  be  made  in  the  regular  regi- 
ments* The  charge  for  those  regiments 
stationed  at  home  was,  1,509,000/,  and 
of  those  on  foreign  service  1,067,000/. 
One  half  of  this  expenditure  arose  in  the 
colonies ;  and  it  was  a  question  which  he 
trusted  would  not  escape  the  attention  of 
his  majesty's  government,  or  of  the  legis- 
lature, whether  the  resources  of  these  co- 
lonies might  not  be  made  available  to  their 
support  and  defence.-~He  hoped  the 
House  would  indulge  him  whilst  he  now 
offered  a  few  observations  on  some  other 
branches  of  our  military  expenditure.  In 
beginning  with  the  staff  he  must  express 
a  decided  opinion,  that  this  would  admit 
of  more  reduction  than  any  other  charge. 
If  they  looked  only  a  few  years  back,  m- 
deed  to  the  year  1814,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  personal  allowance  of  the  com- 
mander-m-chief  was  9/.  9».  per  diem,  but 
it  had  subsequently  been  raised  to  16/.  Ss, 
9d,  The  salaries  and  allowances  of  the  se- 
cretary and  other  officers  were  also  in- 
creased, and  the  ground  upon  which  these 
additions  were  justified  wa«,  that  the  num- 
ber of  regiments  had  been  increased  from 
100  to  265,  and  that  the  official  labour  of 
those  individuals  was  augmented,  in  the 
same  proportion.  Surely,  then, the  present 
state  of  toe  army  afforded  as  strong  a  rea- 
son for  now  reducing  those  allowances. 
The  charge  for  the  whole  staff  was  30,553/. 
Hewashappytoseetheri^thon.thejudge- 
adfocate  (Mr.  Beckett)  in  his  place,  as  he 
was  about  to  make  some  allusion  to  the  in- 
creased allowances  which  had  been  made 
for  his  office.  He  believed  that  in  sir 
C.  Morgan's  time  those  allowances  did  not 
exceed  2,040/,  per  annumi  since  which 
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time  they  had  been  raised  to  5,000/.,  as 
he  presumed,  on  account  of  the  increased 
business,  during  a  war,  carried  on  upon 
so  extended  a  scale  as  the  last.  Was  it 
too  much,  then,  to  ask,  now  that  peace 
had  arrived,  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  comparatively  nothing  to  do,  that  the 
establishment  of  his  office  should  be  put 
upon  its  former  footing ?  Agreeing  that 
a  liberal  consideration  ought  to  be  paid 
for  legal  knowledge,  it  could  not  be  de- 
nied tnat  what  was  sufficient  for  services 
rendered  to  an  establishment  of  260  regi- 
ments, must  be  more  than  enough  uniier 
circumstances  so  altered  as  the  present. — 
He  would  now  solicit  their  attention  to 
what  appeared  to  him  an  extraordinary 
transaction.  On  the  face  of  theie  esti- 
mates there  appeared  a  deduction  from  the 
charge  on  account  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
of  11,000/.  He  was  surprised  at  this* 
statement,  because  he  held  in  his  hand  a 
return  made  by  order  of  the  House,  and 
which  return  showed  that  the  expense  of 
the  military  staff  in  the  Ionian  Islands  was 
10,446/.,  and  that  only  2,680/1  was  paid 
out  of  the  colonial  funds.  But  it  also  ap- 
peared that  Great  Britain  paid  not  only 
the  expenses  of  the  military,  but  of  the 
civil  government  of  those  islands,  amount- 
ing with  contingencies,  to  145,203/.  The 
House  would  easily  judge  how  far  this 
was  consistent  with  the  treaty  of  Paris,  or 
with  th*j  constitution  which  had  been 
granted  to  them.  By  the  8th  chanter  of 
the  constitution  it  was  provided,  "  ttiat  all 
experises  incurred  in  supporting  the  niifi- 
tary  force,  and  expenses  of  every  other 
kind,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  general  trea- 
sury, as  far  as  such  expenses  apply  to  the 
maintenance  of  3,000/.  men.'*  The  Ionian 
states  were  bound  to  support  a  military 
force  of  3,000/.  men ;  and  if  any  addition 
were  made  to  that  force,  the  charge  was 
to  fall  on  Great  Britain,  But  the  force 
actually  maintained  did  not  exceed  3>000 
men,  and  yet  Great  Britain  was  paying 
every  farthing  of  the  expense. — With  re- 
gard to  the  military  college  at  Sandhurst, 
he  had  been  much  misunderstood  as  to 
what  had  fallen  from  him  respecting  it  on 
a  late  occasion.  He  was  far  from  enter- 
taining any  wish  to  see  it  put  down  ;  bat 
if  kept  up  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  kept  up  rn 
a  state  of  efficiency.  After  the  expea<e 
which  had  been  incurred  in  erecting  buiid- 
ings,  he  should  indeed  be  sorry  to  see  it 
abandoned,  but  he  thought  a  very  lioiited 
sum  would  answer  the  purpose  of  msin- 
taitiing  iu  utility.  It  appeared  that  during 
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the  years  1616^  1817«  and   1818,  there 
were  400  cadets  qualified  to  receive  com- 
missions, and  that  in  the  following  year 
there  were  320,  making  an  average  on  the 
foar  years  of  390.     Of  these  100  ought  to 
have  received  commissions*  had  govern- 
ment been  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of 
tlie  advantages  arising  from  the  system  of 
education  at  the  college.    Commissions, 
however,  had  been  granted  only  to  76  in 
the  course  of  three  years,  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  the  establishment  for  which  pe- 
riod was  78,000/.,  being  a  charge  of  1,040/. 
for  the  education  of  each  individual  thus 
called  to  an  employment  in  the  public  ser- 
vice.    If  this  education  was  as  advanta- 
geous and  useful  as  it  was  represented  to 
be,  he  did  not  see  indeed,  why  every  of- 
ficer should  not   receive  it,  being  per- 
suaded that  its  benefits  might  be  commu* 
uicated  at  a  very  reduced  expense.  Whe- 
ther the  commissions  were  obtained  by 
purchase  or  without  purchase,  did   not 
seem  to  be  very  material ;  and  of  the  76 
persons  to  whom  he  had  alluded,  some  had 
obtained  them  in  the  one  way  and  some  in 
the  other.    All  he  meant  to  contend  was, 
that  all  the  advantages  of  the  institution 
might  be  derived  at  a  much  cheaper  rate. 
It  had  been  said  that  the  expense  was 
only  3<.  per  head,  but  the  staff  of  the  es- 
tablishment alone  amounted  to  6,500/.  At 
Woolwich,  where  the  education  was  at 
least  equally  advantageous,  the  charge 
was  infinitely  less.  But  at  Sandhurst  there 
was  a  governor  with  1 ,500/.  a  year,  and  a 
deputy-governor  with  1,000/.,  besides  al- 
lowances for  horses.    There  were  also  26 
professors  to  instruct  290  young  men,  and 
to  their  salaries  was  to  be  added  the  charge 
for  clerks  and  servants.    He  was  making 
DO  exaggerated  statement,  but  merely  re- 
presenting what  appeared  on  the  estimates 
themselves.    If  tnere  was  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  commissions  for  those  who 
were  educated  with  a  view  to  them,  he 
conceived  that  it  would  be  proper  to  nar- 
row the  admission  of  cadets.    He  was 
aware  that  a  great  deal  might  be  said  as  to 
the  situation  of  many  officers  children, 
but  they  ought  not  to  overlook  the  neces- 
sary distinction  between  a  state  of  war 
and  of  peace.    If  bounty  was  all  they  had 
in  view,  objects  would  never  be  found 
wanting;  in  that  respect  the  supply  would 
always  be  found  equal  to  the  demand.— 
There  was  one  other  point  which  he  con- 
ceived to  be  of  very  great  importance— he 
meant  the  half-pay ;  and  he  would  briefly 
state  to  the  House  the  view  he  took  of 


that  subject.    By  a  return  laid  before  the 
House  last  year,  it  appeared  that  there 
were  no  less  than  1 ,665  captains^  S,66S 
lieutenants,  and  12,000  cornets  and  en* 
signs,  on  the  half-pay  list,  since  which 
time  near  600  had  been  added  to  that 
number.    It  was  a  matter  of  important 
consideration  whether  means  should  not 
be  adopted  to  take  those  individuals  from 
the  half-pay  list,  and  place  them  on  full 
pay,  by  providing  them  with  situations  In 
the  army.  Every  one  must  know  that  the 
greater  part  of  those  gentlemen  would 
hail  with  pleasure  any  prospect  of  their 
being  actively  employed  in  the  service ; 
and  by  such  an  arrangement  the  half-pay, 
which  amounted  to  a  very  large  sum, 
would  be  saved.    According  to  the  return 
to  which  he  had  alluded,  the  commander- 
in-chief  had  granted  commissions  to  296 
individuals  without  purchase,  and  in  the 
same  year  they  were  placed  on  the  half- 
pay  list,  thus  adding  an  additional  sum  of 
16,000/.  to  the  list.    If,  instead  of  incur- 
ring an  additional  charge  of  16,000/.,  the 
same  number  of  individuals    had  been 
placed  on  the  regular  establishment,  there 
would  now  have   been  a  difierence  of 
SS,000/.,  which  would  have  been  saved  to 
the  country  in  the  single  class  of  cornets 
and  ensigns.    If  that  were  the  case  bow 
much  greater  must  the  saving  have  been 
in  the  higher  classes  ?    Many  of  those  in- 
dividuals had  been  20  or  25  years  in  the 
service,  and  were  therefore  entitled  to  be 
placed  on  the  regular  establishment,  on 
full  pay,  instead  of  employing  those  who 
had  not  seen  service^    He  trusted  that 
every  thing  that  could  be  done  would  be 
practised,  to  lessen  the  expenditure  in 
general,  and  that  next  year  the  estimates 
would  appear  before  them  reduced  to  the 
amount  of  some  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Without  the  intervention  of  a  committee, 
the  propriety  of  instituting  which  he  had 
before  suggested,  this  could  not  be  done, 
unless  by  £e  intervention  of  the  heads  of 
the  several  offices ;  and  he  trusted  that  the 
illustrious  individual  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  and  all  those  who  were  now  receiv- 
ing salaries  on  the  ratio  of  a  war  establish- , 
meat,  would  see  the  necessity,  for  the 
general  good,  of  returning  to  a  peace 
establishment. 

Colonel  Davies  regretted  that  thcMse  in- 
dividuals who  took  an  active  part  b  the 
discussion  of  a  com  bill,  or  a  commercial 
or  agricultural  measure,  did  not  seem  in- 
clined to  devote  their  talents  to  the  im- 
portant subject  now  under  consideration* 
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When  be  recently  introduced  this  vital , 
question,'  he  had  regretted  that  it  did  not 
meet  with  due  attention.  He  did  not 
mean  to  enter  into  the  subject  now,  but 
there  were  one  or  two  questions  which  he 
was  anxious  to  have  answered.  In  the 
first  place,  he  should  be  glad  to  know,  as 
the  Uite  patentee  for  supplying  the  army 
with  medicines  was  dead,  what  was  the  in- 
tention of  government  with  respect  to  the 
necessary  supply  in  future  ?  Mr.  Gamier, 
the  late  apothecary-general,  had  received 
a  patent  empowering  him  solely,  to  supply 
^e  army  with  medicines,  which  he  did 
at  the  rate  of  about  50  per  cent  dearer 
than  the  ordnance  department  was  sup- 
plied. The  commissioners  of  military  in- 
quliy,  in  their  fifth  report,  had  recom- 
mended the  purchase  of  the  patent ;  or, 
if  the  patentee  would  not  give  it  up,  that 
on  his  deaths  theoffice  should  be  abolished, 
and  a  more  eliffible  mode  of  providing  a 
supply  of  medicines  be  adopted.  As  the 
demise  of  the  patentee  had  taken  place, 
he  wished  to  know  what  course  haa  been 
selected  for  supplying  the  army  with  me- 
dicines,  whethff  by  contract  or  otherwise. 
He  should  also  be  glad  to  know,  whether 
there  were  any  militia  embodied  in  the 
Ionian  Islands,  as  he  perceived  there  was 
a  considerable  staff  there  ? 

Lord  Milion,  in  reference  to  11,000 
discharged  men  that  hud  been  called  out 
in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  wished  to 
know  whether  that  was  done  without  any 
vote  of  parliament.  As  far  as  he  recol- 
lectedy  no  vote  had  been  agreed  to  on  the 
subject.  The  number  of  the  army  on  the 
25th  of  March  last  exceeded,  by  11,000 
men,  the  number  voted  by  the  Mutiny 
bill  in  1819.  The  number  of  men  was 
stated  annually  in  the  preamble  of  the 
Mutiny  bill,  and  these  11,000  men  were 
arrayed  when  parliament  was  not  sitting. 
No  notice  had  been  taken  of  this  circum- 
stance during  the  last  session ;  at  least  no 
official  notice.  The  noble  lord  might  per- 
haps have  mentioned  it^  incidentally^  in 
his  speech,  but  no'  vote  of  that  House 
had  taken  place  with  reference  to  this 
subject.  He  could  not  conceive  why  it 
had  been  thus  passed  over. 

Colonel  Trench  was  anxious  to  offer  a 
few  observations  in  defence  of  the  estab- 
lishment at  Sandhurst.  It  was  described 
as  unfitted  and  unsuited  for  the  purpose 
contemplated;  observations  were  made 
on  the  extent  of  the  fund  appropriated  to 
its  support ;  and  reflexions  were  also  cast 
on  the  mode  of  education  pursued  in  that 
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seminary.     As  to  this  last  point,  be  would 
leave  it  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  board 
of  general  officers,  to  whom  it  was  intrust- 
ed, and  who  were  so  well  calculated  to 
regulate  the  system  of  education.    As  to 
the    policy    of    the    establishment,    he 
had    no    doubt    of   it.     War,    he    ad- 
mitted, was  an  evil,  and  he  had  heard  it 
said,  that  institutions  of  this  kind  induced 
young  people  to  imbibe  a  strong  predilec- 
tion for  arms.    Evils  of  this  nature  might 
subsist ;    but  if  they  did,  he  thou^t  they 
were  more  than  counterbalaoced  by  the 
solid  substantial  benefits  derived  from  a 
good  education.    It  must  be  evident  to 
every  person,  that  our   troops,   both  at 
home,  and  abroad,  must  be  more  useful, 
and  less  likely  to  give  ofience,  if  instesd  of 
being  commanded  by  boys  not  inured  to 
discipline  or  well  grounded    in  military 
science,    they  were    placed    under    the 
guidance  of  those  who  had  been  regularly 
reared  to  the  service^  who  possessed  those 
attainments  and  acquirements  that  were 
necessary  for  a  military  life.    Th&se  ad- 
vantages, it  appeared  to  him,  were  to  be 
found  in  this  institution  ;  and  therefore  he 
wished  to  see  it  supported.    He  need  not 
panegyrise  the  talents,  the  integrity,  the 
justice    and    impartiality    of    that    dis- 
tinguished personage   who  had  so   long 
presided    over  our    military  institutions, 
and  who  gave  his  utmost  support  to  this 
establishment.    Every  soldier  knew,  that 
to  eradicate  bad  habits,  and  to  implant 
good  ones,  was  a  most  difficult  task,  and 
from  the  commander,  who  was  the  right 
hand  of  war,  to  the  lowest  soldier  who 
took  part  in  the  battle,  all  admitted  that 
their  gratitude  and  esteem  were  due  to 
the  founder  of  an  institution  which  was 
calculated  to   produce   the    best   moral 
effects  on  the  army.  When  he  considered 
the  arduous  situation  which  that  illustrious 
individual  filled,  and  the  various  important 
duties  which  he  had  to  perform,  he  could 
assure  those  who  thought  otherwise,  that 
he  was  by  no  means  overpaid  for  his  ex- 
ertions.   With  respect  to  the  education 
of  the  young   gentlemen,  it  comprised 
fortification,  mathematics,  drawing,  and 
the  modern  languages.  But  what  anbrded 
him,  in  the  course  of  his  observations,  the 
greatest  degree  of  pleasure,  was  the  infi- 
nite pains  which  appeared  to  him  to  be 
taken  to  perfect  them  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dern history,  particularly  the  history  of 
England.    They  were  also  furnished  with 
works  which  were  the  best  calculated  to 
teach  them  the  nature  of  British  I3»erty, 
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sod  to  give  them  an  inaight  iDto  the  princi- 
ples of  the  British  constitution.  They  were 
allowed  for  their  amusement  the  perusal 
of  the  daily  newspapers,  and  of  various 
periodical  publications ;  so  that  they  were 
not  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  prevailing 

golitical  opinions  of  the  times.  And  yet 
e  had  heard  individuals  say  that  this  es- 
tablishment was  nothing  but  a  nursery  to 
rear  up  janisaries  for  future  despots.  He 
looked  also  to  the  institution  as  a  monu- 
ment o£  national  gratitude  erected  to  those 
heroes  who  had  fallen  in  the  service  of 
their  countiy— who  had  exalted  the  glory 
of  the  British  name,  and  ensured  the  se« 
canty  of  the  British  empire.  He  could 
quote  more  than  one  instance  of  a  brave 
soldier  dying  on  the  field  of  battlct  and 
while  drawing  his  latest  breath,  reflecting 
with  pleasure  that  this  institution  was 
open  to  receive  his  children.  To  those 
who  thought  that  the  children  of  soldiers 
who  had  thus  fallen  should  be  provided 
for,  it  would  be  pleasing  to  learn,  that 
from  nine  hundred  to  one  thousand  had 
been  educated  in  this  institution  since  its 
establishment.  It  was  not  too  much  to 
say  that  they  had  been  rescued  from  vice 
and  ignorance.  He  looked  upon  them  as 
the  children  of  the  nation,  and  trusted  that 
their  welfare  would  never  be  neglected  by 
their  country. 

Mr.  Bennet  said,  the  noble  lord  had 
atated  that  the  Ophthalmic  establishment 
cost  the  country  about  2fiQ0L  a  year.  He 
had  heard  that  it  was  extremely  well 
conducted— that  the  patients  were  well 
treated— and  that  the  whole  establishment 
was  carried  on  in  a  highly  creditable 
manner.  Of  this,  however,  he  had  no 
knowledge  himself.  But  he  had  also 
heard  of  a  board  of  medical  gentlemen 
whom  his  royal  highness  the  commander- 
in-chief,  had  called  on  to  examine  it, 
and  who  gave  a  very  diQ*erent  view  of  the 
establishment.  Aner  what  the  noble 
lord  bad  said,  be  was  at  a  loss  to  state  the 
matters  contained  in  the  report  of  those 
gentlemen.  Amongst  these  were  Dr. 
Macgregor  and  Dr.  Franklin,  men  of  ac- 
knowledged judgment;  and  when  he 
found  that  these  persons,  so  instructed  by 
the  commander-m-chief,  had  performed 
the  duty  allotted  to  them,  and  had  given 
a  very  different  account  of  the  institution 
from  that  which  he  had  heard,  he  thought 
it  was  a  subject  that  deserved  to  be  m- 
quired  into.  These  gentlemen,  in  their 
report,  stated,  that  so  far  from  success, 
there  had  been  great  failure— that  so  far 
VOL.  r. 


from  there  being  great  novelty,  the  system 
was  almost  entirely  old.  Many  of  the  ob- 
jections contained  in  the  report,  if  well 
founded,  were  in  his  mind  decisive.  It 
had  been  said,  that  a  combination  of 
medical  men  connected  with  the  army 
was  formed  against  sir  William  Adams» 
who  was  at  the  head  of  this  establishment* 
This,  he  thought,  was  not  a  fidr  way  of 
treating  individuals  who  held  opiniena 
different  from  those  maintained  by  that 
gentleman.  If  they  had  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  to  destroy  the  fair  fame  of  sir 
W.  Adams,  it  would  be  a  good  reason  for 
removing  them  from  their  situations.  The 
truth  was,  that  in  his  opinion  they 
had  entered  into  no  such  conspiracy: 
they  appeared  to  be  warranted  by  facta  in 
the  conclusion  at  which  they  baa  arrived: 
they  had  indeed  made  out  a  case  of  almost 
entire  failure.  The  noble  lord  said,  thas 
new  and  successful  means  had  been  re« 
sorted  to  for  restoring  the  sight  of  patienta 
in  this  establishment,  while  the  medical 
gentlemen  declared  that  Uiere  was  no 
novelty  and  no  success.  How,  then, 
were  they  to  judge  between  the  noble 
lord  and  the  gentlemen  whom  he  had  men- 
tioned ?  For  his  own  part,  he  thought  that 
in  cases  of  opacity  of  the  cornea,  and 
other  diseases  of  the  c^e,  Dr.  Macgregor, 
Dr.  Franklin,  and  other  medical  men  were 
better  judges  than  the  noble  lord.  If  he 
thoup^ht  that  the  disabled  soldier  would 
obtam  relief  from  this  new  system,  as  it 
was  called,  he  would  willingly  vote  a  much 
larger  sum  than  2,000/.;  but  he  very 
much  doubted  that  any  such  benefit  would 
be  derived  from  it.  In  one  of  the  abstracts, 
giving  an  account  of  15  persons  who  had 
been  examined,  the  classification  was  aa 
follows:  —  One  was  improved;  six  im* 
proved  in  part;  three  in  the  same  situations 
four  said  they  were  better ;  and  one  had 
the  right  eye  rendered  blind  by  the  opera- 
tion. There  was  a  rule  in  the  armv,  that 
no  operation  should  be  performed  on  a 
soldier  in  an  hospital  without  the  concur- 
rence of  a  board  of  surgeons.  Sir  William 
Adams,  it  appeared,  had  not  proceeded 
on  this  principle,  and  the  report  very  pro- 
perly recommended,  that  he  should  not 
DC  allowed  to  perform  operations,  or,  aa 
the  gentlemen  expressed  it,  to  put  out 
the  eyes  of  people  under  his  care,  unless 
another  surgeon  were  present  to  give  hia 
opinion  on  the  particular  case.  This  ra- 
commendation,  he  trusted,  would  be  at-* 
tended  to.  It  was  alleged,  that  the 
failure  was  in  many  case*  to  be  attributed 
S  H 
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to  the  Mimbmr  ef  deaertiona  that  look]  af  I  fie  Mrvices  which  thai  inimdoalhaA 
pitce  ffMi  the  eilabUshmeDt.  He  did  rendered  to  ihcMMiMb  afflicted  with  th« 
not  wooder  that  desertiona  thould  occur ;  most  distrcBsiisi^  makdy.  His  hon*  fiiewi 
for  those  who    saw  the   eyes   of   their   seemed  not  to  be  aware  ihat  the  experi* 


cempaniens  injured,  would  naturally  be 
anxious  to  get  away  to  preserve  their 
own. 

Mr.  G0ulburm  staled,  that  there  was  a 
BNlitia  set  on  fool  in  the  Ionian  islands,  the 
drilling  and  superintending  of  whom  had 
derolTcd  on  the  staff.  Whether  they  were 
00  occupied  at  presentheeould  not  sayi  The 
hon.  gentbmoa,  in  answer  to  the  ohserva* 
lion  made  by  Mr.  Home,  observed,  that 
that  there  was  a  saving  of  upwards  of 
11,000^  on  the  staff  in  the  Ionian 
islandst  which  he  conceived  to  be  'a 
very  considefaUe  diminution  of  the  ea« 
pense.  It  wae  under  this  head  a  deduo- 
lion  from  Ihe  military  expenditure;  and 
lo  thai  extent  the  country  must  be  e 
gainer,  even  admitting  that  the  general 
aeale  of  expeoae  in  these  islands  was  not 
a  decreasing  one* 

Mr.  Barkam  said,  his  hon.  friend  had 
taken  an  erreneooa  view  of  the  Ophthalmic 
establidimeat.  He  had  get  hold  of  a 
pamphlet,  entiUed  **  A  Report  sobmitled  to 
the  comasander-iivchief  on  Ophthalmia;" 
and  he  seemed  to  conclude  tlut  il  oo»- 
tained  the  judgment  of  a  board  of  perioos, 
to  whom  it  was  referred  to  decide  on  the 
disputes,  relative  to  this  establishment. 
This  was  entirely  a  mistake :  it  was  a  pri- 
vate pubUcalion,  pimted  by  themselves, 
aod  was  OMrely  the  reply  of  one  party  to 
the  statement  of  the  other.  The  hon. 
geatkoMm  staled  the  number  of  pensions 
granted  for  diseases  in  the  eye  before  the 
ippointment  of  the  Ophthalmic  instatnlion, 
and  the  number  of  persona  pronounced 
incurable  by  army-surgeons  cured  at  the 
Ophthalmic  institution,  in  order  lo  prove 
the  utiliCT  of  that  institution. 

Mr.  Price  said,  he  had  conversed  widi 
amny  nersons  who  had  relations  in  the 
hospital,  aU  of  whom  concurred  in  speak- 
ing  of  it  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise. 
There  were  some  who,  after  having  been 
three  or  four  years  in  other  places  under 
the  army  surgeons,  and  discharged  at 
length  as  incurables,  were  restored  to 
sight  by  sir  William  Adamsw 

Mr.  Hufch^en  said,  that  the  respect- 
i^le  individual  at  the  head  of  the  estab- 
lishnsetit  now  under  consideratMn,  had 
been  hardly  dealt  with  in  many  instances 
•od  regretted  that  his  hon.  friend,  the 
Member  for  Shrewsbury,  should  have 
ipefe^n  OS  he  had,  under  a  misconception 


ment  had  proved  successful  ofier  a  trial 
of  ten  years.     He  did  not  impute  to  bias 
any  improper  motive,  but  he  wee  satisfied 
in  hb  own  mind  that  a  coaspiracy  was 
formed  against  sir  W.  Adams  by  ether 
persons*  and  that  the  aoost  saiia&ctavy 
evidence  could  be  produced  on  the 
jed,  if  the  Houae  ahould  deem  it 
dient  to  refer  it  to  a  comonttee.    It 
net  bis  inteoiion  to  atiach  tbe  armf 
dical  boardt  but  in  his  eooi  he  bstteved 
that  a  conspiracy  existed  aemewlierer  the 
ob)ect  of  which  waa  not  ocdy  to  injuse  sir 
W.  Adams,  hut,  if  peesibte,  te  annihiate 
his  professional  reptitation  and  practice 
This  hostility  appeared  to  have  oc^nated 
in  the  ophthalmic  controversy  which  was 
brought    upon    that  gendeman   by  bis 
having  undertaken  to  care  the  optbehnia 
in  the  army,  at  the  solicitation  er  gorem- 
ment,  after  application  had  been  made  to 
every  other  quarter  without  succeaa.  The 
House  and  the  public  at  lsr||e  eogbt  to 
be  made  actpaainted  with  this  most  die- 
graceful  oeoibittattoa,  and  die  more  no  oa 
aonie  peraena  of  influence  with  Ibw  piddic 
had  lent  themaelves  to  the  posDeae,  by 
which  means  the  public  had  beea  deprieed 
in  loo  many  instances  of  the  benefited  bis 
skillandexperience.  The  weapons  ensplej- 
ed  by  this  confederacy  were  not  these  ef 
fair  competition^  The  adverseriee  ef  sir  W. 
Adams  had  resorted  to  aseans  more  dis^ 
graceful,  but  fiir  mere  dfectivew    They 
bad  falsely  and  malicioasly  mierepiesenlcd 
his  character  and  profeesionid  condad; 
they  had  worked  upon  the  feare  af  the 
timid,  miried  Ibe  judgment  of  the  cauiiena, 
and  attempted  to  prcjndfce  all  ibese  who 
had  not  the  means  of  ascertainai^  iha 
truth.    It  was  therefore  to  be  hoped  that 
the  House  aad  the  country  weold  protact 
a  greatly  injured  individual,  lor  itwasim* 
pMibie  bwt  that  he  mosthaee  booa 
riousfy  imured  in  biaprelhaaioBal 
by  the  erorts  of  so  extended  a 
as  had  existed  agohnt  him  for  tiielwil  fiee 
years.    The  whole  ofibnoe  ef  ah^  IRfiBiam 
Adams   was,  that  be  had   succeaafaBy 
combated   a   meet   destruccise    disceae> 
which  had  previously  lesisled  die  aimoet 
eflbrts  of  the  medical  pvolesaieix    li  was 
a  meUmcheljr  fad,  that  upwards  of  ^fiOO 
soldiers  had  been  dismissed  from  thessr« 
vice  bited  with  opthhahnia.   Hehoigon^ 
through  the  wb^  establisbment  hiauel^ 
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mid  leen  teveral  soldiers  who  'ImmI 
beeo  blind  for  four,  and  some  of  dietn 
ten  years,  restored  to  sight  by  bis 
skilL 

Mr,  Bennet  read  an  extract  from  the 
report  of  the  three  medical  gentlemen  ap« 
pointed  by  tlie  board,  in  which  thev 
stated,  tbat  the  appearances  were  still 
more  unfavourable  than  before.  He  did 
not  mean  lo  deny  that  sir  W.  Adams  had 
performed  great  cures,  bat  that  they  were 
not  so  numerous  as  to  justify  the  continu* 
ance  of  the  establishment. 

A  Member,  whose  name  we  could  not 
learn,  asked  whether  it  was  tlie  intention 
to  keep  up  the  Tohintecr  infantry,  as  the 
cSTilry  alone,  be  thought,  should  be  re- 
tained ?  Another  item  was  S0,000/.  for 
the  local  militia,  which  was  a  useless  ex« 
penditure,  as.  that  force  was  never  likely 
to  be  called  out  again. 

Lord  Pahmeritcn  replied,  that  there 
were  no  charges  for  infantry,  and  that 
it  was  the  temporary  and  superseded 
character  of  the  local  militia  which 
occasiened  the  expense  now  charged 
irader  that  head.  What  were  caJled 
skeleton  waggons,  were  in  perfect  repair, 
and  it  would  be  against  every  principle 
of  economy  to  sell  or  destroy  tliem. 
The  art  of  driving  them  was  not  lo  be 
acquired  at  once  by  a  peasant  or  a 
ploughman.  He  thought  oendhurst  pre- 
ferable to  Marlow  for  ti>e  situation  of 
the  military  college.  The  commander- 
in-chief  haU  had  an  increased  allowance 
since  1814,  but  it  was  in  lieu  of  other 
allowances  previously  given  to  field- 
marshals.  The  duke  of  Wellington  i^ot  the 
same,  the  fluctuating  allowances  of  field- 
tnarshals  having  been  exchanged  for  afixcd 
eitm.  He  then  proceeded  to  defend  the 
Milary  asstgoed  to  the  j  udge-advocate,  which 
be  HMiiotained  was  deserved  by  the  ser- 
▼ices  of  that  officer,  who  was  in  constant 
commonication  with  the  military  com- 
manders at  Ceylon,  the  Cape,  the  Ionian 
isitmds,  and  olso  in  Ireland,  now  that  the 
office  of  judge  advocate  was  abolished 
hi  that  country.  With  respect  to  the 
observations  which  had  been  msde  on  the 
Military  College,  they  did  not  appear  to 
him  to  be  well  founded ;  and  really  as  to 
the  calculations  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
regarding  it,  he  confessed  his  inability  to 
follow  them.  He  maintained,  that  not 
more  than  a  proper  number  of  torn  mis- 
sions had  been  granted  to  the  cadets 
educated  there,  and  those  only  upon  a 
full  conviction  of  the  merit  of  those  to 


iMiom  tliey  were  assigned.  He  must 
maintain,  that  due  regani  had  been  paid 
to  the  officers  on  half-pay,  in  giving  them 
a  preference  to  vacant  commissions; 
they  succeeded  to  them  as  often  as  was 
consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  armjf, 
but  certainly  not  on  all  occasions ;  for  if 
none  but  they  ware  thoaght  fit  to  succeed 
to  them,  there  would  be  an  end  of  all  emula- 
tion in  the  array  as  there  would  be  an  end  of 
all  promotion.  A  noble  lord  had  asked 
him  how  be  reconciled  with  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  articles  of  the  Mutiny  act, 
the  levying  of  11,000  men  without  the 
consent  of  parliament,  which  had  been 
ordered  by  the  Crown  in  October  last. 
To  this  he  would  answer,  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  were  so  pressing  as  to 
reauire  the  assemblage  of  such  a  force, 
and  thst  it  had  beien  communicated 
formally  to  parliament  as  soon  as  it  met, 
and  had  received  i|s  consent  and  ratifica- 
tion. In  conclusion,  he  defended  the 
Ophthslraic  establishment ;  and  stated  that 
though  sir  W.  Adams,  whom  be  highly 
eulogised,  hsd  been  severely  attacked  b^ 
several  medical  men  in  the  army,  their 
censure  hsd  never  been  formally  com- 
municated to  him,  and  indeed  was  only 
known  to  the  public  by  report.  He  him- 
self had  the  highest  opinion  of  his  skill ; 
for  he  could  say,  from  his  own  personal 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  tbat  he  bad  cured 
many  individuals  who  had  been  blind  for 
a  long  series  of  years. 

Lord  Nvgent  maintained,  that  the  an- 
swer which  the  noble  lord  had  just  given 
to  a  question  proposed  to  htm  by  a  noble 
lord  was  by  no  means  satisfactory.  Those 
1 1,000  veterans  were  certainly  levied  in  a 
manner  contrary  both  to  the  Bill  of  Righu 
and  to  the  articles  of  the  Mutiny  act. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  he  could  never  be  brought  to  believe 
that  there  was  any  thing  blameable  in  the 
transaction  alluded  to.  The  Crown  liad 
called  those  troops  into  existence,  it  was 
true,  in  October  last ;  but  no  sooner  had 
parliament  assembled,  than  this  fact  was 
made  known  to  it. 

Lord  Palmerston  maintained,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  argument  of  the  noble  lord, 
the  Crown  could  not,  in  any  emergency, 
however  great,  levy  a  number  of  men 
without  the  consent  of  parliament.  If 
this  were  the  case,  in  what  a  dangerous 
situation  would  ilie  country  be  placed,  i* 
a  foreign  foe  were  to  land  in  the  country 
during  a  dissolution  of  parliament ! 

Lord  Nugent  was  ready  to  admit,  that 
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in  caie  of  actual  intorreclioD,  or  tbelaod- 
iog  of  a  foreign  force  in  the  coantry» 
such  a  privilege  might  be  allowed  to  the 
Crown  ai  had  been  recently  assumed 
by  it. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to ;  as  were 
the  folBB  of  the  various  sums  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  army* 
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PxTiTioK  OF  William  Cobbett  bk- 

SPSCTINO     THB     CURRBNT    VaLVB     OF 

Money.]  Mr.  Coke,  of  Norfolk,  pre* 
sented  a  Petition  from  William  Cobbett, 
of  Botley,  in  the  county  of  Southampton, 
farmer,  setting  forth, 

*<  That  it  is  essential  to  the  harmony, 
happiness,  and  safety  of  every  civil  com- 
munity, that  the  law  afford  equal  protec- 
tion to  all  the  members  thereof,  but  that, 
owing  to  the  imperfection  inseparable 
from  human  institutions,  cases  will  sonde- 
times  arise  where  not  only  the  law,  how 
well  soever  intended,  is  inadequate  to  the 
giving  of  protection  against  wrong,  but 
where  the  wrong  proceeds  directly  from 
the  law  itself,  and  it  is  to  such  a  case  (a 
•case  to  meet  which  the  right  of  petitioning 
the  legislature  is  peculiarly  adapted)  that 
the  Petitioner  now  beseeches  the  attention 
of  the  House;  that  the  Petitioner  has 
suffered,  and  is  still  suffering,  great  and 
grievous  hardship,  and  is  in  danger  of 
suffering  still  greater  and  more  gnevous 
liardships,  from  the  operation  and  effects 
of  acts  passed  by  the  late  parliaments, 
and  particularly  from  an  act  passed  on 
the  Sod  of  July,  1819,  intituled,  ««  An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  gradual  Resumption 
of  Cash  Paj^roents  by  the  Bank  of  £ng- 
land ;"  that  in  the  year  1805,  and  in  the 
eight  immediately  succeeding  years,  the 
Petitioner  purchased  and  improved  an 
estate,  consisting  of  lands  and  tenements, 
in  the  county  ofSouthampton,  at  the  cost 
of  30,000/.  and  upwards,  and  that  at  the 
close  of  the  above-mentioned  period,  he 
gave  a  mortgage  on  the  said  estate  for 
19,000/.;  that  the  Petitioner,  owing  to 
circumstances  uncontrollable  by  him,  has 
not  been  able  to  keep  discharged  the  in- 
terest due  on  the  said  mortgage  agreeably 
to  the  letter  of  the  contract*  and  that  he, 
haviog  some  time  back  given  quiet  pos- 
session to  the  mortgagee,  has  now  received 
a  notification  from  the  mortgagee's  exe- 
cutor (who  has  acted  in  this  case  with  all 
fiosfible  mildness  and  delicacy},  that  this 


latter  must,  in  due  execution  of  bia  tiqat^ 
proceed  to  an  iihmediate  foreclosure  of 
the  mortgage,  and  consequent  sale  of  the 
said  estate ;  and  against  this  proceeding, 
which  under  the  present  circumstances, 
and  as  the  law  now  stands,  must  be  ruin- 
ous to  the  petitioner,  and  deeply  injunous 
to  all  who  have  claims  on  bis  pecuniary 
resources,  he  earnestly  and  most  humbly 
implores  the  protection  of  the  House :  le 
is  with  extreme  regret  that  the  petitioner 
finds  himself  compelled  to  trespass  on  the 
time  of  the  House,  but  when  the  magni- 
tude of  his  sufferings  shall  be  duly  consi- 
dered, together  with  the  circumstances 
that  his  case  is  the  case  of  thousands, 
whose  sufferings  differ  fixim  his  merely  ia 
degree,  he  hopes  that  the  House  will  per- 
mit him  to  explain  the  causes  of  those 
sufferings,  and  to  state  the  grounds  on 
which  he  rests  for  obtaining  that  relief, 
which  he  most  humbly  seeks,  and  which 
cannot  be  obtained  without  the  protecting 
interference  of  the  House;  that  the  chirf 
immediate  cause  of  the  sufierin^  injury 
and  wrong  of  which  the  petitioner  com- 
plains, is  the  rise  which,  since  the  afore- 
said mortgage  was  given,  has  taken  place 
in  the  value  of  the  current  money  of  the 
country,  compared  with  the  market  price 
of  the  various  productions  of  th^  land ; 
and  that  this  rise  in  the  value  of  money 
has  been  produeed  by  measures  and  acts 
of  the  late  parliaments,  more .  eepeciaUy 
by  the  act  afore-mentioned,  passea  on  the 
2nd  of  July,  1819,  which  measure  and 
acts  could  not  possibly  have  been  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  petitioner  at  the 
time  when  the  mortgage- contract  afore* 
said  was  made ;  seeing  that,  from  the  reso- 
lutions which  the  legislature  adopted  in 
1811,  it  was  clearly  to  be  inferred  that 
the  current  money  had  experienced  no 
depreciation  at  that  time,  and  ^  that,  i^ 
course,  no  laws  would  ever  be  passed  re- 
cognizing such  depreciation,  and  causing 
the  value  of  money  to  be  raised,  both 
which  have  in  effect  been  done  by  the 
provisions  of  the  aforesaid  act  of  the  2nd 
of  July,  1819;  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
portion or  degree  of  this  to  hid  injunous 
rise  in  the  value  of  money,  the  petiUoner 
begs  leave  to  state,  that  during  the  six 
years  immediately  preceding  the  period 
when  the  aforesaid  mortgage  was  given, 
the  average  price  of  wheat  was  10^  the 
quarter ;  that,  during  the  six  years  whifib 
have  succeeded  the  date  of  the  said  roort- 
gage,  the  average  price  of  wheat  has  teen 
^5i*  the  quarter ;  and  that  therefiN|r  the 
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measures  and  acta  aforeiasd,  relatiTe  to 
cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
have  raised  the  value  of  money  as  affect- 
iog  the  petitioner,  have  augmented^  in 
fact,  the  sum  borrowed  by  him  on  mort* 
gage,  and  have,  even  if  the  relative  price 
of  wheat  alone  be  taken  as  the  basis  of 
calculation,  given  to  the  mortgagee  104/. 
for  every  75/.  lent  by  him  to  the  petitioner; 
but  the  petitioner  begs  leave  further  to 
state,  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  con- 
clusion as  to  the  degree  of  the  rise  in  the 
value  of  money,  as  applicable  to  the  pre- 
sent case,  the  relative  price  of  the  article 
of  wheat  ought  not  alone  to  be  taken  as 
the  basis  of  calculation ;  but  that,  if  it 
were  not  to  render  the  representation  of 
the  petitioner  intolerably  tedious,  the  re- 
lative price  of  all  the  articles  of  farm  pro- 
duce ought  to  be  exhibited,  in  order  to 
form  such  basis;  first,  because  wheat, 
being  an  article  of  indispensable  use  and 
universal  consumption,  will  generally  be 
the  last  in  point  of  time  to  experience  a 
decline  in  price  from  a  rise  in  the  value 
of  money,  and  will  also  experience  this 
decline  in  a  less  degree  than  articles  with 
which  the  community  in  general  can  more 
easily  dispense ;  and,  second,  because  the 
price  of  wheat  is  liable  annually  to  be 
very  greatly  affected  by  the  nature  of  the 
seasons,  which  is  not  the  case  with  regard 
to  other  articles  of  produce,  which  require 
a  process  of  years  to  bring  them  to  a  state 
of  maturity;  while,  therefore,  the  peti- 
tioner abstaifos  from  a  prolix  enumeration 
of  these  latter,  be  thinks  that,  in  bare  jus- 
tice to  his  case,  he  ought  to  state  that, 
during  the  six  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  date  of  the  aforesaid  mortgage, 
the  average  price  of  fat  hogs  was  16«.  a 
ficore,  that  of  a  good  cow,  22/.,  that  of  a 
two  year-old  cart  colt  40/.,  and  that  of  a 
South  Down  ewe  at  Weyhill  fair  42f.; 
and  that,  during  the  six  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  date  of  the  afore-men- 
tioned mortgage,  the  average  price  of 
fat  hogs  has  been  9f.  a  score,  that  of  a 
good  cow  12/,,  that  of  a  two  year  old  cart 
colt  18/.,  and  that  of  a  South  Down  ewe 
at  Weyhill  fctr  25<. ;  the  petitioner  does 
not  lay  this  statement  before  the  House 
as  being  in  all  its  parts  minutely  correct, 
but,  after  the  most  diligent  inquiry  and 
the  most  mature  consideration,  and  with 
an  anxious  desire  to  surpass  in  no  instance 
the  boundaries  of  fact,  he  declares  to  the 
House  that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
^and  belief,  the  statement  which  he  has 
liere  respectfully  submitted  is  substantially 


true ;  and  from  this  statement  it  results, 
that  upon  the  whole  of  these  last-men- 
tioned important  articles  of  agricultural 
produce  there  has  taken  place,  since  the 
date  of  the  aforesaid  mortgage,  an  average 
decline  in  price  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  one-half,  whence  it  will  be  manifest 
to  the  House,  that  if  the  mortgage  were 
now  to  be  paid  off,  without  any  regard 
had  to  the  change  in  the  value  of  mo- 
ney, the  petitioner  would,  in  the  pro- 
portion that  the  price  of  land  has  been 
affected  by  the  fall  in  the  price  of  these 
articles,  have  to  pay  in  fact  double  the 
sum  borrowed  by  him  on  the  said  mort- 
gage, and  that,  amongst  the  ultimate 
conseouences,  not  to  be  wholly  unex- 
pectea  in  such  a  case,  mieht  be  the  total 
ruin  of  the  petitioner,  and  the  beggary  of 
every  one  dependent  on  his  pecuniary 
means;  that  against  consequences  so 
cruelly  injurious,  and  so  manifestly  spec- 
dily  approaching,  the  petitioner  beseeches 
the  House  to  protect  him ;  and  that  he 
now,  with  due  deference  to  the  judgment 
of  the  House,  proceeds  briefly  to  submit 
the  grounds  on  which  he  rests  his  claim 
to  that  protection;  that  the  petitioner 
thinks  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  without 
mone^  there  can  be,  in  a  community 
constituted  as  this  is,  nothing  which  can 
be  correctly  called  property,  because  it  is 
by  the  use  of  money,  and  by  that  alone, 
that  the  possession  or  enjoyment  of  any 
other  thing  can  be  obtained  or  secured ; 
that  money  is  to  all  other  kinds  of  pro- 
perty what  blood  is  to  the  other  consti- 
tuent parts  of  the  animal  body,  the  func- 
tions of  which  parts  must  have  blood  to 
exist  with,  or  cease  to  exist  at  all ;  that 
without  money  tl}ere  can  be  no  con- 
tracts relative  to  the  transfer  or  pledg- 
ing of  other  property ;  that  the  amount 
01  the  money  is  a  principal  and  vital 
condition  of  the  contract;  that,  if  the 
value  of  the  money  be  changed,  sub- 
sequent to  the  making,  and  previous  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  contract,  the  con- 
tract is  violated  in  the  point  most  essen- 
tial to  its  just  fulfilment ;  that  the  money 
is  described  to  be  '*  good  and  lawful 
money,"  by  which  must  necessarily  be 
meant  the  money  which  is  still  in  exist- 
ence and  in  common  use  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  legislature  at  the  time  of 
making  the  contract;  that  every  subse- 
quent step  with  regard  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  contract  ought  to  be  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  money  in  which  the  con- 
tract was  madcy  and   not  according  (o 
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noney  of  a  dKfereDt  mloe,  and  that  to 
adopt  a  contrary  priociple  would  be  to 
iotrodttce  into  bargains  and  agreementa 
between  aoan  and  man  aoch  uncertainty 
and  oonfuaion,  and  to  place  parties  to 
contracts  in  such  great  and  constant  perii» 
tbat  coofidenee  as  to  all  matters  of  pro^ 
perty,  must  speedily  be  wholly  destroyed; 
fbat  if  the  House  concur  wnh  the  peti« 
tioaer  in  the  foregoing  propositioasi  as  he 
begs  leave  humbly  to  express  his  lu)pe 
mt  the  House  will,  he  has  only  further 
to  represent  that  the  money  now  in  cir- 
calation  is  not  the  same  as  tbat  which  was 
in  circulation  at  the  time  when  the  mort- 
gage aforesaid  was  given  by  the  petitioner; 
that  the  change,  to  him  so  injurious,  in 
the  ^alne  of  money  has  been  produced  by 
measures  of  the  Bank,  authorized  by  acts 
of  the  le^slature,  and  by  acts  of  the  le- 
gislature itself;  that  these  measures  and 
acts  could  not  (for  the  reason  before 
staled)  have  been  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  petitioner  at  the  time  when  the 
contract  was  made ;  that  the  great  and 
grievous  suflvrings  to  which  h«  is  sub- 
jected, in  common  with  thousands  of 
others  have  not  arisen  from  causes  which 
were  at  all  withm  his  control,  or  against 
the  effects  of  which  any  degree  of  human 
prudence  or  caution  could  have  secured 
nim ;  that  the  rise  in  the  value  of  money 
the  fall  in  the  value  of  land,  and  the  con- 
sequent loss  to  him  during  the  progress 
of  this  dreadful  evil,  as  weH  as  in  its  fatal 
result,  have  not  been  occasioned  by  un- 
towardness  in  seasons,  by  failure  in  crops, 
by  vicissitudes  of  commerce,  or  by  visi- 
tations of  God,  but  solely  and  entirely  by 
legislative  measures  and  acts,  which  have 
changed  the  value  of  iponey,  altered  the 
effects  of  his  contract  aforesaid,  and  which, 
without  any  act  on  his  part  either  of  ille- 
gality or  improvidence,  have,  if  the  law 
as  it  now  stands  be  enforced  against  him, 
wholly  despoiled  the  petitioner  of  his  es- 
tate ;  and  the  petitioner  therefore,  be- 
seeching the  House  to  take  the  premises 
fnto  their  indulgent  consideration,  most 
humbly  prays,  that  they  will  be  pleased 
jto  afibr  J  him  relief  from  his  suflferings,  by 
reducing  the  current  money  to  the  value 
which  it  bore  in  1813,  or  by  providing  for 
a  revision  and  rectifying  of  contracts,  or 
by  adopting  such  other  means  and  mea* 
^  aures  as  the  House  shall,  in  their  wisdom 
^nd  justice,  deem  to  be  most  meet." 
Ordered. to  lie  on  Che  table. 

Reform  of  Parliamsnt^Petition 
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nioM  KiKoaroir  -  upoh  -  HinLLr]  Mr. 
Si^s  said,  he  held  m  his  hand  a  petition 
signed  by  a  number  of  persona  of  pro- 
perty and  cbi^aeter,  in  favour  of  a  limited 
alteration  in  the  representation  of  that 
House*  The  petitioners  were  the  free- 
holders of  the  county  of  the  town  of 
Kingston-opon-Hnll.  Its  freeholders, 
amounting  in  number  to  between  b\x  and 
seven  hundred,  coostden^le  also  in  pro- 
perty, were  not  allowed  to  vote  io  die 
election  of  knights  of  the  shire  An-  the 
county  of  York,  nor  of  burgesses  for  the 
town  of  Hull.  Though  Ireeholders,  they 
were  wholly  unrepresented,  whUe  at  Btitw 
tol  and  Sotttliampton,  which  were  conn- 
ties  within  themselves,  the  freeholders 
were  allowed  to  vote  for  the  representa- 
tives of  those  places.  The  present  pe- 
tition had  arisen  out  of  the  discussion 
on  the  Grampound  case,  and  the  peti- 
tioners prayed,  in  the  event  of  the  trans- 
ference of  the  right  of  retom  from  Gram- 
pound  to  the  two  ridings  of  the  county 
of  Yotk,  that  they  may  be  permitted 
to  vote  at  such  election.  He  entirely 
concurred  in  the  views  of  the  petition^ 
ers,  and  considered  such  a  principle  of 
reform  both  sate  and  practicable.  He 
took  that  opportunity  of  giving  notice  of 
his  intention,  either  to  ask  for  leave  to 
bring  in  k  bill  to  that  effect,  or  of  moving 
a  clause  with  such  a  purport,  to  be  em- 
bodied into  the  Gratnpound  Disfranchise- 
ment Bill. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

PetitiowfrOm  Liverpool  in  fa  vocr 
OF  TiMBBR  Duties.]  General  Oaseoynt 
presented  a  petition,  which  he  said  wss 
very  respectably  signed  by  the  merchants 
and  ship  owners  of  the  town  of  Liver- 
pool. It  was  different  irom  the  petiiioa 
which  he  had  lately  the  honour  a^  pre- 
senting to  the  House,  it  was  fboocled 
upon  a  report  which  had  gooe  ahnmd  of 
an  inteaded  alteration  of  die  duties  on 
timber  coming  from  the  Bahic  it  point- 
ed out  the  advantages  to  be  derived  frota 
a  continuance  of  the  timber-trade  to  our 
Anserican  colonies,  which  aoaong  its  other 
benefits  occasioned  a  consumption  i^ 
British  manufactures  which  eoold  not  be 
expeoted  from  the  Bakic,  if  we  ahoidd 
renew  the  timber-trade  with  that  qtnne^ 
by  lowering  the  duties.  Such  ^decanease 
of  the  duties  would,  they  observed,  not 
only  be  extremely  injurious  to  the  ^bnp~ 
owners,  but  to  the  seamen  now  eovieyed* 
and  to  those  emigraats  who  M  goee 
out  to  the  Canadai. 
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.  Sir '  Isaa^  Coffin  md,  that  fron  his  own 
knowledge  he  oould  aesore  the  House 
that  not  a  single  emigrant  in  Canada 
was  employed  in  cuttings  down  the  tim« 
ber  imported  from  America. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Petition  yROM  the  Ship*Buildkr8 

AND  ShHII^OWNBKS   OF  LoNDON,  IN  TA» 
VOVn  OiF  TlMBKR  DUTIBS.]      Mr.  MoT" 

lyai  presented  a  petition  from  the  sh]p-> 
builders  of  the  port  of  London,  stating 
the  distress  under  which  they,  and  those 
dependent  on  them  laboured.  They  were 
not  enabled  to  give  employment  to  the  one- 
third  of  their  former  amount*  It  might 
be  thought  that  they  would  be  favourable 
to  a  remission  of  the  duties  on  timber 
coming  from  the  Baltic,  as  the  timber 
would  be  cheaper;  but  they  were  not 
so.  They  had.  the  good  sense  to  see> 
that  if  thai  trade  were  opened,  it  must 
have  the  effect  of  destroying  the  trade 
with  our  North- American  colonies,  which 
they  staled  would  be  most  injurious  to 
our  shipping  trade.  The  petition,  he 
obsen^,  was  signed  by  one  of  every 
respectable  sbip-building  firm  (with  one 
exesption)  at  both  sides  of  the  watei^ 
ham  one  end  of  the  river  to  the  other. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Thenms  Wiison  presented  a  sirai* 
lor  petition  fron  the  ship-owners  of 
the  dty  of  London.  It  was,  ne  observed, 
most  numerously  and  respeetably  signed 
It  was  said,  that  the  decrease  of  the 
duties  on  the  Baltic  timber  was  intended 
to  conciliate  the  northern  powers,  and 
to  increase  our  trade  with  tbem :  but  at 
a  period  like  the  present,  with  the  en« 
jovment  ef  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
when  our  newspapers  were  circulated  in 
all  parts  of  Burops,  those  powers  must 
see  the  situation  in  which  this  country 
was  placed.  They  knew  the  amount  of 
our  national  debt,  and  the  deficiencies 
in  oor  ways  and  means,  and  they  oould 
therefore  have  no  reason  to  owe  us  a 
grudge  for  a  duty  on  limber.  Ji  was 
not  so  ofensive  to  them  as  the  duty  on 
foreign  wool,  which  was  Imposed  in  the 
fifth  vear  of  peace.  It  was  objected, 
that  the  relaxation  of  the  duties  on  the 
Bailie  timber  would  open  a  larger  field 
lor  the  exportatioa  of  our  manulaetores, 
but  it  should  be  recollected,  that  wo 
obliged  our  colonies  to  deal  with  us  ex- 
clusively, and  they  were  enabled  to  do  so, 
to  a  large  extent,  hj  means  of  this  trade; 
iMat  if  we  took  <Nur  timber  from  the  powers 


of  the  Baltic,  we  coidd  net  oblige  them 
to  deal  with  us,  and  the  chance  was,  thai, 
having  the  choice  of  markets  (which  oor 
American  colonies  bad  not),  they  would 
go  wherever  they  found  goods  cheapest. 
His  conyiction  was,  that  if  this  trade  were 
opened,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  anni- 
hilating oor  trade  with  our  North  Ameri- 
can colonies,  without  giving  us  any  thing 
like  an  adequate  return.  It  would  throw 
nearly  200,000  tons  of  Britbh  ibippine 
out  of  employment.  It  was  contended, 
that  this  trade  did  not  employ  any  of  the 
emigrants  who  we^t  from  this  country  ta 
Canada ;  hut  even  admitting  that  to  be 
true,  he  maintained  that,  while  it  gave 
emi^oyment  to  so  large  a  portion  of  our 
capital,  and  to  so  many  of  our  seamen,  it 
ought  not  to  be  given  up. 

Sir  IV,  Curtis  said,  that  if  ever  there 
was  a  body  of  British  subjects  entitled  to 
the  consiaerattOB  and  respect  of  parKa- 
raent,  it  was  the  present  petitioners.-— 
During  all  the  difficulties  of  the  war,  th^ 
had  been  ready  to  make  every  sacrifice 
for  the  safety  and  honour  of  the  country. 
He  hoped  that  no  interference  would  be 
made  with  those  navigation  laws  which 
bad  so  essentially  led  to  our  maritime 
greatness. 

Mr.  Marryai  ^  said :  Mr.  Speaker ;  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  the  ^legations  contained  in  the 
petition  now  in  the  hands  of  my  honour- 
able friend  the  member  for  the  city  of 
London ;  and  to  give  my  best  support  to  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioners.  They  state  that 
they  are  labouring  under  great  and  serious 
difficulties,  as  well  from  the  depression 
of  commerce,  as  from  the  competition  of 
foreign  ship  owners;  and  ^  facts  of  the 
ease  unfortunately  bear  them  out  too  well  tu 
the  assertion ;  for  no  deseriptien  of  pro- 
perly has,  I  believe,  been  depreciated  to 
such  an  extent  as  that  ef  the  British  ship 
owners.  I  admit,  that  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  late  war,  the  value  ef  shipping 
rose,  the  rate  of  fMght  advanced,  and 
that  the  ship  ovraers,  in  common  with  the 
landholders,  the  manufoeturers,  and  ril 
ether  dasses  of  the  community,  enjoyed 
for  a  time  a  considerable  share  of  proih 
perity.  Ships,  hoover,  are  but  of  limited 
duration ;  they  last  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
years,  according  to  the  goodness  of  die 
materials  of  which  they  are  buih.    The 

*  From  the  original  edition  pubKshed 
by  the  committee  of  the  society  of  Ship- 
Ownsrs. 
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aod  therefore  almost  every  merchant  ves- 
sel noir  to  use,  has  been  built  at  the  high 
rate  of  war  charges.  The  war  gave  us 
a  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade  of  al- 
most all  the  world,  and  shipi  were  built  to 
meet  the  demand ;  but  at  the  peace  we 
restored  most  of  the  colonies  we  had  con- 
quered to  their  former  owners,  and  each 
nation  resumed  that  share  of  commerce 
which  she  had  formerly  enjoyed.  To  add 
to  the  distress  of  the  ship  owners,  near  a 
thousand  sail  of  vessels  which  had  been 
engaged  in  the  transport  service  were  kt 
Ihat  very  tiroedischarged.  The  surplus  of 
tonnage  then  became  so  great,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  procure  employment  for 
vessels,  even  at  freights  which  would  pay 
the  expences  of  navigating  them;  and  the 
consequence  was,  a  great  depreciation  in 
their  value.  In  proof  of  this,  I  will  state 
to  the  House,  that  about  the  year  1810, 1 
built  one  ship,  and  purchased  another,  of 
rather  more  than  four  hundred  tons  bur- 
then. Each  of  these  ships  cost  me 
14,000/.  The  depreciation  in  their  value, 
arisioff  from  age,  may  be  estimated  at 
5,000?.;  but  such  has  been  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  ships,  that  these  vessels  are  only 
valued,  in  the  policies  of  insurance  effected 
upon  them  for  the  voyages  on  which  they 
are  now  engaged  at  S,800/.  each. 

It  would  be  unfair  not  to  admit  that  the 
return  of  peace  did  fortunately  open  some 
new  channels  of  trade,  which  provided 
employment  for  part  of  our  surplus  ship- 
ping. The  private  trade  to  India,  which 
was  opened  on  the  renewal  of  the  compa- 
ny's charter,  was  one  of  this  description ; 
and  accordmg  to  the  statement  of  a  noble 
lord  in  another  place,  61,000  tons  of  Bri- 
tish shipping  were  employed  in  it  last 
year.  The  losses,  however,  in  this  branch 
of  trade  have  been  so  great,  that  many  of 
the  ships  at  first  engaged  in  it,  have  quit- 
ted it  for  the  timber  trade  to  the  British 
colonies  in  North  America,  and  others  are 
daily  following  their  example.  Peace 
also  restored  a  free  communication  be- 
tween the  powers  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  for  some  time  we  enjoyed  almost  a 
monopoly  of  their  carrying  trade.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  British  flag  was  the 
only  European  flag  respected  by  the  Bar- 
bary  powers.  Our  ships,  therefore,  navi- 
gated the  Mediterranean  in  perfect  secu- 
ritjr,  and  were  insured  at  peace  premiums ; 
while  those  of  other  nations  were  exposed 
to  capture,  and  consequently  were  obliged 
10  pay  war  premiums.    Indeed,  they  had 


but  their  crews  also;  for  such  policiea 
were  frequently  effected  at  Lloyd's.    The 
masters  were  usually  valued  at  lOOl.,  the 
mates  at  80/.,  and  the  seamen  at  50/.  each; 
which  sums,  in  case  of  capture,  were  ap- 
propriated to  the  redemption  of  the  par- 
ties.   This  ^state  of  things  gave  us  so  de- 
cided a  superiority  in  the  carrying  trade 
of  the  Mediterranean,  that  not  less  than 
five  hundred  sail  of  British  ahipe  were 
employed  in  the  corn  trade,  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  different  ports  (diuly, 
exclusive  of  the  trade  from  one  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  to  another.     Bul«  air, 
in  one  of  those  fits  of  magnanimity  to 
whidi  we  became  subject,  in  consequence 
of  being  hailed  as  the  deliverers  of  Eu- 
rope, we  thought  proper  to  equip  an  ar- 
mament against  the  dey  of  Algiers  (the 
only  ally  who  remained  faithful  to  ns  our* 
ing  the  whole  war,)  in  order  to  put  an  end 
to  the  predatory  practices  of  the  Barbary 
powers ;  and  we  certainly  did  achieve  the 
liberation  of  about  five  hundred  Sardini- 
ans, Neapolitans,  and  other  foreignei:^  at 
the  expense  of  the  limbs  aod  lives  o€  a 
far  greater  number  of  British  seamen ;  of 
more  (as  I  understand)  than  a  nu&Uon  oi 
ftf  money ;  and  the  farther  expenae,  of 
throwing  about  eight  hundred  Bntish  ahips 
and  ten  thousand  British  seamen  out  of 
employment ;  for  the  result  of  this  enter- 
prise was,  that  all  other  European  powers 
could  navigate  the  Mediterranean  with 
the  same  security  as  ourselves,  and  being 
able  to  sail  at  less  expence  than  we  can 
do,  they  immediately  supplanted  us  in  this 
carrying  trade,  which  does  not,  I  bdteve, 
give  employment  to  one  single  British 
ship  at  tne  present  moment.     The  other 
branch  of  trade  which  opened,  on  the  re- 
turn of  peace,  and  by  far  the  most  exten- 
sive and  important  of  the  whole,  is  the 
timber  trade  with  the  British  colonies  in 
North  America,  which  last  year  employed 
no  less  than  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  twenty  sail  of  vessels,  of  three  hun- 
dred add  forty  thousand  tons  burthen,  and 
navigated  by  seventeen  thousand  six  hun- 
dred British  seamen.    As  I  before  ob- 
served, the  private  trade  to  India  is  on  the 
decline,  and  the  carrying  trade  in  the  Me* 
diterranean   is   totally*  lost;  this   trade, 
therefore,  is  the  sheet  anchor,  the  last  re- 
maining hope  of  the  ship  owners,  and  the 
House  cannot  wonder  at  the  alarm  thsy 
express  in  their  petition,  at  an  atteo^^ 
to  deprive  them  oftbis,  their  only  resooroe^ 
So  far  from  the  interests  of  the  shij^ 
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owners  being  in  an  improving  aUte,  the 
depreciation  in  tlieir  property  is  increasing 
norts  rapidly  than  ever,  as  I  shall  prove* 
by  quotiog  actual  sales  of  sbtpst  whkh 
have  taken  place  within  these  few  monthSi 
owing  to  the  insolvency  of  their  owners. 
The  Sesostris  of  four  hundred  and  eighty'* 
seven  tons  burthen^  was  launched  in  1818| 
and  cost  12,175/.  She  was  sold  in  1820, 
after  having  made  one  voyage,  for  6,300/. 
The  Midas,  of  four  hundr^  and  twenty 
tons,  was  valued  in  1818,  at  6,300/.;  was 
repaired  and  coppered  that  year  at  Liver- 
pool, at  an  expense  of  3,500/.;  and  in 
1820,  was  sold  for  8,200/.  The  tlebe* 
of  four  hundred  and  seventeen  tonSy  was 
valued  in  1818,  ac  6/XM.  and  sold  in 
1820,  for  3,250/.  The  St.  Patrick  ooat,  in 
repurs  and  fitting,  in  1818,  independent 
of  the  then  value  of  the  ship,  7,100/. :  and 
was  sold  in  1820,  for  3,000/.  The  Lady 
Raffles,  of  six  hoodred  and  forty^x  tons, 
was  built  in  1817,  and  cost  23,000/* ;  aftef 
makinff  one  voyage  only»  she  was  sold  in 
1S20,  for  between  12  and  13,000/.  These 
facts  show  the  ulter  inability  of  the  ship 
ownera  to  bear  any  farther  disadvan*- 
ti^,  and  thai  the  lees  of  the  timber  trade 
with  tbe  British  colonies  In  North  Ame* 
nca,  must  complete  their  ruin. 

If  it  is  supposed  that  tbe  sliips  and  sea- 
men now  employed  m  bringing  timber 
from  the  Brilibh  colonies,  migm  be  ea* 

figed  in  tbe  same  trade  to  the  North  of 
brope,  the  answer  is,  Uiat  two  oirciuD* 
stances  render  this  impossible.  In  the 
first  place,  tbe  voyage  to  tbe  Baktc  ia  so 
■such  shorter  tban  that  to  North  America, 
that  the  same  trade  would  not  occupy 
half  the  nundbef  of  ships  or  men.  In  the 
next  place,  all  the  trade  between  Great 
BfttaiB  and  her  colomes  most  be  carried 
oo  in  British  ships  only ;  but  that  with 
the  Baltic  would  be  carried  on  chiefly  la 
foreign  ships.  I  have  moved  for  returns 
which  will  lay  tbe  present  state  of  this  trade 
folly  before  the  Iiouse ;  but  in  the  mean 
time,  I  am  enabled  to  slate,  from  official 
documenu,  that  of  10M17  tons  of  ship- 
ping empkrfed  last  year,  in  the  trade  be^ 
tween  this  ooyotry  and  Norway  and  Swe- 
den, only  eighteen  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  lweDty«sevea  tons  were  Bf^tish 
and  eighty-one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty  tons  were  foreign.  This  must 
be  BO  in  the  nature  of  things ;  for  limber, 
iron,  hemp,  flax,  provisions  of  idi  sovtSb 
and  seamen's  wages  are  much  lower  in 
the  North  of  Europe  than  in  Grest  M- 
toin.  The  heB:vy  taxation  to  which  we 
VOL.  L 


are  necessarily  subject,  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  interest  of  our  national  debt,  raises 
tbe  price  of  labour,  and  of  every  thing 
that  is  produced  by  labour ;  and  therefore 
to  expect  that  a  country  burthened  with 
taxation  as  this  is  can  compete  with  other 
countries  where  taxation  is  comparatively 
light,  is  to  suppose  that  a  horse  staggering 
under  a  heavy  load,  is  likely  to  win  a  race 
against  one  that  carries  only  feather 
weight.  If  the  present  protecting  duties, 
in  favour  of  timber  from  the  British  colo* 
nies  are  reduced,  and  the  trade  transferred 
to  the  Baltic,  the  inevitable  conseouence 
will  be,  that  the  tonnage  employed  in  it 
will  be  diminished  one  half,  and  that  of 
that  half  four-fifths  will  be  foreign ;  so 
that  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  sail  of 
Briiisli  shipping  must  either  remain  with- 
out emplo^tfnent,  or  be  thrown  on  the 
other  already  overloaded  branchea  of 
British  commerce,  to  the  incalculable  in- 
jury of  the  ship  owners. 

The     alteration   in    these    protecting 
duties   was    first   recommended   to   the 
House,  by  the  hon.  member  for  Tauntou 
(Mr.  Baring),  on  presenting  a  petition 
from   certaio  merchants  of  the  city  of 
London  praying  for  the  abolition  of  all 
duties    merely    protective  from  foreign 
con»p6tition.      The  right   hon*  the  pre- 
sident of  the  board  of  trade,  who  express- 
ed strot]^  objections   to  taking   up  the 
doctrines  contained  in  that  petition  as  ge« 
neral  rules  of  practice,  nevertheless  coin- 
cided with  him  in  the  expediency  of  his 
suggestion  as  to  the  protecting  duties  on 
foreign  timber,  and  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  bringing  forward  some  proposition 
of  that  sort,  in  the  course  of  the  present 
session  of  parliament.      I   really  heard 
that  declaration  botli   with  surDrise  and 
concern;   with  surprise,    as  I  bad  ever 
been  accustomed   to  hear  him  support 
measures    founded    on    true    principles 
of  commercial  policy ;  and  with  concern 
as  I  am  conscientiously  persuaded,  that  of 
SU  the  wild  and  oxuavagant  projects  that 
would  follow  the  unqualified  adoption  of 
the  principles  so  broadly  laid  down  in  that 
petition  (but  which  the  hon.  member  who 
pi«acnied  ic  most  judiciously  qiialitied  in 
his  speech),  none  could  be  imagined  more 
pregnant  with  mischief,  not  oniyto  the 
interests  o^  the  ship  owners,  but  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  at  large,  than  the 
Tery  roeaaure  which  the  president  of  tlie 
board  of  trade  thought  proper  to  stamp 
with  the  seal  of  his  approbation. 
Before  I  point  out   the  mischiei's  to 
3  I 
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which  I  hnxe  alluded,  I  shall  make  a  few 
observations  upon  the  specious  arguments 
by  which  the  measure  in  contemplation 
has  been  supported.    In  the  first  place,  it 
has  been  arsued  as  if  it  was  a  Question 
between  parties  who  have  equal  claims  to 
our  preference ;  whereas,  in  point  of  fact, 
it  is  a  question  between  our  own  fellow  sub- 
jects and  foreigners.    We  have  been  told 
tliat  we  oucht  to  consider  all  the  world  as 
members  of  one  great  family.    Now,  Sir, 
I    cannot    carry    my   notions    of    con- 
sanguinity quite  so  far.    I  am  ready  to 
consider 'all  the  inhabitants  of  mv  own 
country  as  one  great  family ;  but  I  must 
consider  the  inhabitants  of  all  other  coun* 
tries  as  so  many  other  great  families ;  and 
when  I  am  called  upon  to  injure  my  own 
countrymen  tin  order  to  benefit  them,  I 
look  upon  the  application  i»  the  same 
light,  as  if  I  were  desired  to  starve  my 
own  children,  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
children  of  strangers,  and  reject  it  ac- 
cordingly.     Then,  Sir,  we  are  told  that 
the  protection  we  gave  to  the  timber  trade 
with  our  own  colonies,  is  dictated  by  a 
spirit  of  hostility  towards  the   northern 
powers  of  Europe,  and  has  excited  great 
dissatisfaction  against  us  throughout  the 
continent.    The  system  of  imposinff  pro- 
tecting duties,  in  favour  of  the  produce  of 
their  colonies,  has  uniformly  been  acted 
upon  for  centuries  past,  and  continuee  to 
be  acted  upon  to  the  present  moment,  by 
every  power  in  Europe ;  and  therefore  no 
umbrage  can  reasonably  be  taken  against 
us,  for  adhering  to  the  universal  practice. 
But  the  complaint  that  this  brandi   of 
trade  with  our  colonies  originated  in   a 
spirit  of  hostility  towards  the   northern 
powers  comes  with  a  very  bad  grace  from 
them,  as  the  truth  is,  that  it  originated 
not  only  in  their  hostility,  but  m  their 
perfidy  and  ill  faith  towards  us.      These 
powers,  notwithstanding  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees  of  Buonaparte,  continued 
an  intercourse  with  this  country,  which 
was  carried  on  by  means  of  licences,  till 
the  year  1811,  when  at  the  command  of 
their  great  master  and  our  enemy  by  a 
audden  and  simultaneous  movement,  they 
confiscated   every  vessel  in  their  ports 
that  came  from  this  country,  together 
with  their  caigoes,  to  the  value  of  not  less 
than  seven  millions  of  money.    They  pro- 
bably fancied   that  we  were  dependent 
upon  them  for  our  supply  of  timber,  hemp 
and  other  naval  stores ;  and  that  by  cutting 
off  all  communication  with  us,  they  would 
oblige  us  to  make  peace  on  such  terms  as 


they  might  think  proper  to  impose.  But 
Great  Britain  excluded  from  the  did 
world,  found  out  a  new  one  in  her  own 
colonies,  and  discovered  resources  in 
them,  which  enabled  her  not  only  to 
maintain  the  contest,  but  to  brtn^  it  at 
length  to  a  successful  and  fflorious  termi- 
nation. She  then  explored  the  forests  of 
Canada,  and  drew  from  them  thoae  sup- 
plies of  timber  which  she  had  fonnerly 
procured  from  the  Baltic;  and  now  that 
this  trade  has  grown  up  to  its  present 
height,  and  is  carried  on  with  equal  ad- 
vantage to  ourselves  and  to  our  colonies, 
we  must  surely  be  dotards  and  idiots  to 
sacrifice  our  mutual  prosperity,  at  the  re- 
quest and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
wish  to  regain  that  which  they  lost  by 
their  own  ill-faith  and  injustice. 

Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  advantage  we 
should  derive  from  what  is  called  a  more 
liberal  system  towards  foreign  powers; 
and  we  are  told  that  if  we  take  more  from 
them  they  will  take  more  from  tis.  These 
cargoes  oY  timber,  if  imported  from  oar 
own  colonies,  are  and  must  be  paid  for  in 

{(oods  from  diis  country,  as  they  are  sl- 
owed no  commercial  iateroourse  with 
any  other;  but  if  imported  from  the 
Baltic,  they  will  be  drawn  for  in  bilU  of 
exchange,  and  the  proceeds  invested 
wherever  they  can  be  employed  to  the 
best  advantage.  That  foreigners  can  un- 
dersell us,  is  not  only  matter  of  just  infer- 
ence from  the  weight  of  taxation  under 
which  we  labour,  and  from  which  they 
are  exempt,  but  is  also  a  plain  matter  of 
fact,  admitting  of  demonstration.  The 
Havannah  is  a  free  port  into  which  the 
goods  of  all  nations  are  admitted  on  equal 
terms :  the  number  of  vessels  that  entered 
there  last  year  from  Great  Britain  was 
less  than  one  in  ten  of  those  that  entered 
from  the  other  countries  of  Europe ;  a  pJaia 
proof,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  articles  re- 
quired for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Cuba  are  procured  cheaper  from 
other  countries  than  from  Great  BcitMo. 
This  &ct  is  confirmed  by  another  of  equal 
notoriety,  that  the  vessels  engaged  in  the 
timber  trade  from  the  Baltic,  instead  of 
taking  goods  from  this  cfrantry  in  rettun 
for  (heir  cargoes,  were  so  senermlly  in  the 
habit  of  going  home  in  ballast*  that  in 
order  to  encourage  them  to  take  aooie 
small  portion  of  British  manufactures^  an 
order  in  council  was  issued  permitting  tbe 
masters  and  crews  to  ship  private  vsstorea 
for  their  own  account,  without  snl^ecting 
the  vessels  to  any  extra  expense  In  clear- 
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ingat  the  cuatom-hoiMe.  No  great  ex* 
tension  of  the  sale  of  our  manuhctures  in 
Europe  appears  practicable,  because 
erery  manufacturing  nation  has  adopted 
a  system  similar  to  our  own ;  and  endea* 
▼ours  to  secure  the  supply  of  its  own  con* 
sumption,  Tor  the  encouragement  of  the 
industry  of  its  own  subjects.  The  only 
marta  &r  our  manufactures  which  we  can 
hope  to  improve,  are  our  colooies,  and 
those  distant  nations  who  do  not  ma(ku« 
iiicture  for  themselves.  Our  home  con* 
sumptioDy  and  our  colonies,  and  depen* 
dencies,  take  off  seven^eighlhs  of  all  our 
manufactures ;  and  to  throw  this  trade 
open,  as  the  opposers  of  all  restrictions 
advisci  in  order  to  have  a  chance  of  ex- 
tending the  other  one^eighth,  would  be 
acting,  with  the  desperation  of  a  gamester 
who  would  play  with  the  odds  seven  to 
one  against  himself,  rather  than  not  play 
at  all. 

Another   argument  used  in  favour  of 
procuring  this    timber   from    the  Baltic 
i§«    the    very    inferior    ouality   of  that 
which  is  brought  from  North  America. 
It  canuot  bb  aenied,  that  all  new  con* 
corns   are  conducted   with   less  expert- 
ness  than    those  which   have  been  long 
established.    The  American  logs  of  tim- 
ber are  not  so   neatly  squared  as  those 
from  the  Baltic,  anci   measure  to  great 
disadvantage;    but   I    understand    that 
this  defect  is  gradually  decreasing,  aud 
that  the  difference  between  the  one  and 
the  other,  in  this  respect,  will  soon  be 
imperceptible.     Much  of  the  prejudice 
entertained    against    American    timber, 
arose  from   its   being  applied  to  pur* 
jKwes  for  which  it  was  un6t ;  some  par- 
ticular descriptions  of  it,  which  will  last 
under  cover,  instead  of  being  used  for 
inside  worl^  were  exposed  to  the  weather, 
and  consequently  soon  decayed;  but  as 
the  quality    of  it  became  better  under- 
Bioodf  this  objection  to  it  was  removed. 
With  respect  to  its  general  inferiority,  the 
demand  for  it  such  as  it  is,  and  the  re- 
pute in  which  it  is  held,  are  proved  be- 
yond the  reach  of  controversy,  by  the  in- 
crease of  the  trade,  from  dghty  thousand 
tone  of  shipping  tbst  were  employed  to 
bring  it  in  1811,  to  three  liundred  and 
forty  thousand  tons  in  the  year  1819. 

Other  advocates  for  the  Baltic  tim- 
ber, assert,  that  the  quantity  of  ton- 
nage employed  in  bringing  timber  from 
the  British  colonies  hut  year,  was  the 
e&ct  of  over-trading ;  and  that  the 
wood  lies  on  hand,  aira  cannot  be  sold. 


The  increase  in  the  tonnage  has  not  been 
sudden,  but  gradual  and  progressive,  and 
therefore  does  not  wear  the  appearance  of 
over-trading  ;  but  if  it  really  is  so  Josmg 
a  trade,  it  must  soon  die  a  natural  death, 
and  therefore  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  new 
legislative  enactments  is  altogether  un- 
necessary. An  hon.  baronet  has  told 
the  House*  that  this  timber  is  not  the 
produce  of  Canada,  but  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Admitting  this  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  I  should  say  that 
whether  we  procure  our  timber  froth 
one  neutral  power  or  from  another,  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  ;  but  that  the  se- 
curing the  freight  of  it  to  British  ships 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance ;  and 
that  this  object,  which  is  effected  by 
importing  it  from  the  British  colonies, 
would  be  lost  by  importing  it  from  the 
Baltic.  I  readily  concede  to  the  hon. 
baronet,  that  at  the  commencement  of 
this  trade,  when  we  were  suddenly  ex- 
cluded from  the  Baltic,  the  demand  for 
timber  was  so  great,  the  price  so  high, 
aud  our  own  establishments  for  procur- 
ing it  so  inadequate,  that  the  greater 
part  of  what  was  shipped  from  Canada, 
came  from  the  United  States ;  but  I 
understand  that  at  present  our  esta- 
blishments are  competent  to  the  object, 
that  our  own  population  would  be 
jealous  of  any  interference  with  the  em- 
ployment on  which  they  depend  for 
subsistence,  and  that  the  price  of  the 
timber  is  so  low,  that  it  would  not 
bear  the  charges  of  a  double  transport. 
I  therefore  befieve  tlie  whole  of  the  ac- 
tual import  to  be  the  produce  of  our 
own  colonies. 

We  are  reproached  with  folly  for 
bringing  timber  from  such  a  distance, 
when  we  might  procure  it  so  much 
nearer  home;  and  it  is  wittily  observed, 
that  it  would  be  an  improvement  of  the 
present  system,  to  pass  a  law  obliging 
all  the  vessels  engaged  in  this  trade 
with  the  British  colonies,  to  return  by 
the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
or  to  .enact,  that  the  colliers  from 
Newcastle,  instead  of  coming  direct  to 
London,  should  go  north  about ;  as 
these  measures  would  give  still  greater 
employment  to  seamen,  at  the  expense  of 
the  consumers  of  the  different  cargoes. 
It  is  easy  to  place  any  subject  in  a  ri- 
diculous point  of  view,  by  exaggera- 
tion. In  this  manner,  a  likeness  is 
converted  into  a  caricature.  The  disad- 
vantage to  the  consumers  of  timber,   in 
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cunsequence    of  its  bcii^   brought  from 
the  British    colonics  in  North  Aioericaf 
is  highly  exaggerated.     If  brouffht  froM 
riie  Bulticy   more  money  is  paid  for  the 
timber  and  less  fur  the  freight ;    if  froin 
our    own    colonies   in    North    AmericBf 
less     is    paid     for     the     timber     and 
more     for   the  freight ;     but   the   price 
to  the    consumer    is  not   materially  en- 
hanced.    If,  however,  this  were  the  case. 
Great  Britain  would   be  acting  on  that 
system    of  policy    which    has    ffoveni- 
ed  her   conduct   in    various   similar   in- 
stances.    It  has  ever  been  her  paramount 
object  to  keep  up  a  numerous  and  hordy 
race  of  seamen,  whose  services  she  may 
command  in  time  of  war;  and  this  she 
can  only  accomplish,  by  so  extending  her 
carrying  trade   as   to  hnd  them  employ* 
nent  in  time  of  peace.     With  this  view, 
she  gives    encouragement    to    the    ship 
owners,  not  for  tlierr  own  sakes,  but  as 
tlie    only    instruments    with   which    she 
can   act,  in  pursuing    her    great  object, 
the  support  of  lier  naval  power.     With 
tills  view  slie  gives   bounties  upon   her 
fiftheries,  which  this  House  has  thought 
it  wise  to  renew  this  present  session  of 
parliament.     With   tin's  view,  she  prohi- 
bits the  supply   of  tin's  metropolis  with 
coals  from  the  nearest  mines,   by  meaiM 
of  canals  ;  but  obliges  the  inhabitants,  by 
lawy  to    import  them    coastwise,   from  a 
greater  distance  and  at  a  heavier  expense. 
With  ihe  same  view,  she  formerly  gave 
bounties  also  on  the  importation  of  mostS) 
timber,  deals,  and  staves,  from  the  British 
colonies  ia  North  America,  which  were 
only    discontinued  in    the    year    1781  ; 
and,  in    the    same  spirit,  she    now   en- 
courages that  trade  m  British  shipi>  by 
the  protecting  duties  on  timber  import- 
ed from    the  Baltic    in    foreign  ships.^ — 
All  these  measures  are  coasidcred  by  our 
modem  political  economists  as  great  prac- 
tical errors  as  violatione  of  their  rule,  to 
buy  every   thing  where   it  can  be  bouKht 
cheapest.     They  would  permit  our  &i, 
our  coals,  our  timber,  our  colonial  pro- 
duce, and  all  other  cooxnoditiet,  to  be 
imported  by  foreigners*     By  this  system 
they  might  perlMi>ps  make  some  savmg  in 
the  freight  of  these  articles,  but  it  would 
be  at  the  expence  of  that  pearl  of  high 
price,  our    naval  supremacy  ;  for  if  we 
t^ad  no  carrying  trade  w»  could  have  ne 
^^n>cn,  if  we  liad  no  seamen  we  could 
^.L  "^  "»vy>  ^    ^6  had  no   navy  we 
Wjl^Pf^  ^ve   no   security  for  matntainiM 
^BV  independence,  but  must  rua  the  risk 
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of  sinking  into  the  sitnation  of  trih«ta* 
rtcs  to  some  foreign  power;  and  thea we 
should  6nd  these  cheap  artkdea  dear  in- 
deed. If  the  Britidi  lion,  like  the  lion  ia 
the  fable,  will  suffer  his  teeth  to  be  drawn 
and  his  claws  to  be  pared,  he  aauat  ex- 
pect, like  him,  to  have  his  braiaa  knocked 
out  for  his  folly.  There  is  a  falae  eco- 
nomy in  public,  as  well  as  in  prirate  lifie. 
More  considerations  than  the  laeie 
prime  cost,  enter  into  the  qaetlioa  of 
whether  articles  are  really  cheap  or 
dear ;  and  unless  we  value  ponods, 
shillings,   and    pence  more    than    either 


our  safety  or  our  glory,  we  dudl  never 
adopt  the  estimates  of  these  advisers. 

Having  thus  noticed  the  different  argu- 
ments that  have  been  urged  ia  favour  of 
the  transfer    of  the   timber    trade  from 
our  own  colonies  to  the  northern  powers  of 
Europe,  I  shall  now  point  oat  the  mis- 
chiefs that  would    attend  this  measure. 
Official  documents  show,  that  this  trade 
actually   furnishes   em  ploy  neat  for  one 
thousand    five    hundred  ^and  twenty-five 
sail    of    British    vessels,    asanaed    with 
seventeen    thousand    ahc    himdred   and 
thirty-four    seamen  ;    beiaf^  one  sevoith 
part  of  the  whole  carryinff  trade  of  Great 
Britain.    The  loss  of  suc»  a  trade  would 
produce  the  most  serious  effects  at  any 
time ;  but  more  particularly  io  the  pre- 
sent state  of  this  country.     It  would  oc^ 
casion    such    a  farther   depreciatioa,   in 
the    already  dreadfully  depreciated  pro- 
perty   of   the    British    ship    ownen,  as 
must  involve  them,  and  all  those  naner- 
ous  bodies    of  men    whose  interests  are 
intermingled    with    theirs^    in    absolute 
ruin.    The  conseqoenceo  of  the  Isss  of 
our  carrying  trade  in  the  Mediterranean, 
afVer  the  expedition  against  Algiers,  show- 
ed themselves  in  the  iHimber  of  dietreised 
seamen  who  wandered,  without  food  or 
shelter,    about  our  streets.     Ttieir  prtia- 
ble  state  excited  general  ooamiieration, 
and  temporary  relief  was  afibrded  them,  by 
a  liberal  and    patriotic   sabacfiption,  till 
they  were    provided    for  ia  the  follow- 
ing spring  by   this  very  timber  trade  to 
the  British    colonies^    *Tha    lose  of  this 
trade  would  again  plunge  them  into  ag- 
gravated distress,  and  leave  them  willi- 
out  resource.    They  must  either  find  eia- 
ployment  abroad,  and  add  to  the  aavsl 
force  of  foreign   powers    what  they  de- 
ducted from  that   of  Great    Brtiaini  or 
be    maiotained     by      their      respective 
parishes,    and  thus    increase    the  weight 
of  our  already    enormous    poor-ratesw— 
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Our  exports  to  the  Brkish  eolonia, 
which  have  kept  pace  with  the  increase 
of  this  tmde,  must  dwindle  nito  ioMg- 
nificance;  and  the  nDsniifacturers  and 
artisans  who  now  find  occupation  and 
the  means  of  subsistence  for  themselves  and 
tlieir  families,  in  preparing  goods  for  that 
niarketi  will,  like  the  seaoieni  be  tlirown 
out  of  employniefU,  and  must  be  main- 
tained at  the  public  expense. 
.  The  British  landholders  also  have  a 
strong  interest  in  this  queetion.  The 
present  duties  on  foreign  timber  are  not 
only  a  protection  to  colonial  timber,  but 
to  British  timber  also ;  the  price  of 
which  would  fall,  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  reduction  on  those  duties.  1 
have  lately  purchased  British  fir,  at  Iroin 
t^l,  5s.  to  3/.  ISs.  per  knid,  which  is 
certainly  not  more  than  a  remunerat- 
ing price  to  tlie  grower;  and  anv  far* 
therreduciion  would  discourage  gentlemen 
from  extending  those  plantations,  which 
contribute  to  the  present  embellishment, 
and  may  be  essential  to  the  future  de* 
fence  of  the  country.  The  British  land« 
holder  ia  as  much  entitled  to  proliectioii 
against  foreign  timber,  as  against  foreign 
corn ;  and  though  the  advocates  for  the 
system  of  buying  every  thing  where  they 
can  buy  it  cheapest,  wave  the  applka- 
tion  of  their  prieetple  to  the  Corn  laws 
for  the  present,  yet  if  they  carry  their 
point  as  to  timber,  they  will  establish  a 
precedent  against  the  landholder,  ofwhicli 
they  will  avail  themselvee  hereafter. 
06sta  pfindmU  ts  a  good  maxim  in  noK* 
tics  as  well  as  in  medicine;  and  irthe 
landholders  are  wise,  they  win  resist,  in 
the  6rst  instanee,  any  interference  with 
that  protection  which  th^  dervve  under 
tlie  existing  laws. 

Another  mischief  would  attend  the  pro- 
posed  transler  of  this  trade,  which  ought 
not  to  escape  notice.  Our  commerce 
with  our  own  colonies  is  under  our  own 
contr<^,  and  indepe«dent  of  the  decrees 
of  any  emperor,  or  the  nen-intercourse 
act  of  any  foreign  power  ;  but  tfiat  with 
other  naiionsi  depends  only  upon  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  tfieir  respective  eovern- 
ments,  and  by  any  change  of  poncy  en 
their  part  may  be  shvt  against  us  in  a  mo* 
meat.  )n  preportton  as  we  extend  the 
former,  we  TOcome  independent ;  but 
ia  proportion'  as  we  extend  the  hitter,  we 
become  dependent ;  and  (as  the  experi- 
cfice  of  the  kst  war  has  taught  us)  ex- 
pose  ourselves  to  sodden  revulsions,  whfeh 
may  not  only  infernspt  eur  national  pro- 


sperity, but  endanger  our  domestic  tran- 
quillity. 

An  evil  of  great  magnitude  that  would 
arise  from  the  loss  of  the  trade  with  the 
British  colonies,  is  the, discouragement  of 
emigration.  Nothing  can  be  of  mora 
importance  to  a  country  having  a  redund- 
ant population,  without  adequate  means 
of  empK>}'ment  at  home,  than  to  send  her 
surplus  numbers  abroad,  to  situations 
where  their  labours  will  still  contribute 
to  her  advantage.  With  this  view,  we 
voted  last  session  of  parliament  5O,0D0l.| 
to  assist  individuals  ef^nlgratinj^  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  aM  this  sum,  I 
understand,  has  not  on^  been  expended, 
but  exceeded,  without  providing  means  of 
conveyance  for  more  tnan  a  small  propor« 
tion  of  those  who  wished  to  embark  for 
that  destination.  Within  these  few  years, 
not  less  than  fifty  thousand  individuals 
are  said  to  have  emigrated  to  Canada,  at 
their  own  expense,  and  more  are  con<* 
stantly  embarking^  On  this  point  I  speak 
from  actual  knowledge ;  several  fomilies 
having  gone,  some  time  ago,  ftom  the 
place  which  1  havelfhe  honour  to  represent^ 
and  from  my  having  been  employed  with* 
In  these  few  weeks,  to  engage  a  passage 
for  others,  who  have  been  induced  by 
their  representations  te  follow  their  ex* 
ample.  I  understand,  too,  that  the  tide 
of  population,  which  ever  follows  eft* 
courageraent,  has  set  i«i  f&rj  strongly  to 
our  Colonies,  from  the  frontiers  of  the 
United  States,  since  the  establishment  of 
this  timber  trade  %  and  1  firmly  be«* 
lieve,  that^  whether  we  shall  establish 
in  Canada  a  numerous,  flourisMng,  and 
well«affected  population,  able  and  wilt- 
ing to  serve  as  an  eflecteat  barrier 
against  the  future  ambition  of  Che  go* 
vernmeirt  of  the  United  Stales,  or 
whether  we  shall  have  a  thin,  dis« 
tressed,  and  disaflected  population,  ready 
to  submit  to  the  first  invader,  depends 
upon  the  decisionf  we  shaA  come  to  on  the 
present  subject. 

The  House  onght  to  knew,  that  the  ex** 
istif>g  duties  on  timber,  so  far  from  deprive 
ing  ihe  northern  powers  of  Europe  of  a 
fair  participation  in  this  trade,  and  operate 
ing  M  prohibitory  duties,  actually  give 
them  a  greater  share  of  it  tfian  is  enjoyed 
by  our  own  coionies.  I  (lave  moved  lor 
papers  which  wiK  grve  fuff  in^mation  on 
this  head ;  but,  in  Khe  mean  time,  I  am  en- 
siled tio  state  the  comparative  imports 
ioto  tie  pert  of  London,  fer  the  last  year, 
which  were  as  fellows  ? 
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Pieccf  of  timber  from  our  American  . 

colonies  • 6^1^ 

Ditto  from  the  Baltic  and  NorWay      68,994 

DmIs  from  the  former 818,699 

Diltofrom  thelatter • ],68K,440 

Staves  from  our  American  colonies  1,936,095 
Ditto  from  foreign  powers    1,897,908 

From  this  comparifony  the  House  may 
judge  of  the  probable  import  into  the  other 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  the 
conclusion  to  which  it  leads  is,  that  no- 
thing  can  be  more  unreasonable  than  the 
complaints  of  foreign  powers  of  those  exist- 
ing duties,  which  place  them  at  least  on 
an  equal  footing  with  our  own  colonies* 
The  complaint  would  come  with  more  jus- 
tice from  the  other  parties  that  we  do  not 
give  them  that  full  protection  in  our  home 
market,  which,  according  to  our  colonial 
system,  is  the  return  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled, for  that  double  monopoly  we  impose 
upon  them,  of  taking  every  thing  from, 
and  sending  every  tning  to,  the  mother 
country,  in  British  ships;  thus  making 
them  marts  for  the  consumption  of  her 
manufactures,  and  the  foundation  of  her 
naval  power.  Even  the  most  strenuous 
advocates  for  free  trade,  have  applauded 
this  system*  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  speaking 
of  our  Navigation  law,  says,  <<  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  some  of  the  regulations  of 
this  famous  act  may  have  proceeded  from 
national  animosity ;  they  are  as  wise,  how- 
ever, as  if  they  had  all  been  dictated  by 
the  most  deliberate  wisdom."  In  a  sub- 
sequent passage  he  observes,  *<  The  act  of 
navigation  is  not  favourable  to  foreign 
commerce,  or  to  the  growth  of  that  opu- 
lence that  can  arise  from  it ;"  and,  after 
explaining  this  point,  he  concludes  thus : 
**  As  defence,  however,  is  of  much  more 
importance  than  opulence,  the  act  of  na- 
vigation is,  perhaps,  the  wisest  of  all  the 
commercial  regulations  of  England.*' 
This  testimony  is  the  more  valuable,  as 
coming  from  the  mouth  of  an  unwilling 
witness,  one  of  the  greatest  opposers  of 
all  commercial  restrictions ;  who,  however, 
acknowledges,  that  every  other  considera- 
tion ought  to  ^ive  way  to  the  paramount 
object  of  mamtaining  our  naval  supre- 
macy. 

Some  foreign  writers  of  considerable 
eminence,  have  urged  the  same  system 
that  is  now  contended  for  by  many  of  our 
own  countrymen;  the  taking  off  all  com- 
mercial retsrictions,  and  throwing  trade 
entirely  open.  One  of  them,  a  man  whose 
views  of  commercial  and  colonial  policy 
are  equally  acute  and  profound,  I  mean 
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the  Abbft  de  Pradt,  avows  bis  ot^t  to 
be,  not  to  increase  but  to  diminish  our 
national  proaperity,  and  to  apportion  it 
more  equally  among  the  other  powers  of 
Europe.  He  declares,  that  our  colonial 
and  commercial  monopoly  is  so  predomi- 
nant, that  it  calls  for  a  coalition  of  all 
other  nations  to  put  it  down,  aa  much  as 
such  a  coalition  was  called  for,  to  put 
down  the  military  despotism  of  Buona- 
parte. He  says,  that  our  colonies  form  a 
chain  of  fortresses  that  engirt  the  globe, 
and  command  the  entrance  of  every  sea; 
that  we  confine  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  captives  in  their  respective  posi- 
tions, of  which  we,  their  gaoler,  hola  the 
key :  that  our  maritime  superiority  is  to 
absolute,  that  unless  the  independence  of 
the  colonies,  and  a  free  trade  with  tbem 
can  be  obtained,  all  Europe  ought  to  bum 
their  ships  at  once,  as  they  are  reserved 
for  no  other  fate  than  to  be  carried  in 
triumph  into  the  Thames.  He  lays  down 
principles  of  colonial  policy,  shows  that 
Dy  conforming  to  them  we  have  succeed- 
ed, that  other  nations  by  deviacing  from 
them  have  failed,  and  ascribes  our  pros- 
perity to  the  superior  wisdom  of  our  poli- 
tical institutions.  Here,  indeed,  he  dif- 
fers widely  from  our  friends  at  home ;  who 
would  persuade  us  that  they  are  founded 
in  folly,  and  that  the  sooner  we  get  rid  of 
them  the  better ;  but  if  the  tree  is  to  be 
known  by  its  fruit  fas  we  are  taught  b^ 
high  authority  to  believe),  we  most  admit 
the  Abb6  de  Pradt  to  have  uken  the 
more  correct  view  of  this  subject.  The 
Abb^,  too,  tells  us,  that  we  oujthi  to  con- 
sider all  the  world  as  one  large  family;  and 
to  throw  all  the  commercial  riches  of  the 
world  into  one  common  stock,  into  which 
every  individual  might  put  his  hand,  and 
take  out  just  what  be  wanted  for  bis  own 
use.  But,  Sir,  we  are  the  parties  who 
must  contribute  almost  the  whole  of  ibis 
;  common  stock ;  and  should  recollect  that 
if  so  many  hands  are  put  into  it,  very  little 
will  come  to  our  share.  This  proposal 
reminds  me  of  one  that  was  lately  made 
by  a  certain  set  of  gentlemen  here,  called 
Spencean  philosophers;  who,  bavins  a 
great  taste  for  agriculture,  but  no  land  of 
their  own  to  try  their  experimenta  upon, 
modestly  requested  that  all  the  land  in  the 
kingdom  might  be  thrown  into  a  common 
stock,  and  equally  divided  among  all  the 
inhabitants.  The  motto  of  the  standard 
under  which  we  fight.  Sir,  is  Dieu  ei  men 
droit.  We  must  defend  our  rights  and 
properties  against  all  innovators,  whether 
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foreigs  or  domestic ;  and  I  triut  hii»  ma^ 
jesty's  miniiters  will  never  be  induced^ 
eitlier  by  solicitations  on  the  one  hand,  or 
menaces  on  the  other  (for  the  United 
States  of  America  are  at  this  moment  try- 
ing to  coerce  us  into  the  surrender  of  our 
carrying  trade  to  oar  West  India  colonies), 
to  give  tip  the  great  foundations,  of  our 
wealth  and  power. 

The  exertions  of  the  mercantile  peti- 
tioners to  whom  I  have  so  often  alludedi 
may  be  most  usefully  directed  to  the  re- 
.moval  of  those  restnctionsy  by  which  Bri- 
tish commerce  is  at  present  cramped  and 
confined,  and  to  the  givine  it  all  possible 
scope  and  expansion ;  but  let  them  not  in- 
terfere with  those  wise  and  salutary  re- 
strictions upon  fordgners  to  which  we 
owe  the  high  rank  we  at  present  hold 
among  the  nations  of  Europe.  I  shall 
conclude,  Sir,  by  recommending  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  that  enlightened  states- 
naan,  u>rd  Clarendon,  to  the  serious  consi- 
deration of  his  majesty's  ministers.  **  They 
that  shall  be  so  honest  and  so  wise,  as  duljr 
to  maintain  the  laws,  thriftily  and  provi- 
dently to  administer  the  public  treasure, 
and  to.  preserve  the  sovereignty  of  the 
seas,  that  ancient  true  and  best  defence 
of  these  realms,  that  body,  whomsoever  it 
ma^  be  composed  of,  shall  have  the 
weight  of  England  on  its  side ;  and  if 
tbere  can  be  any  of  any  other  frame,  they 
must,  in  the  end,  prove  miserable,  rotten 
reeds."  I  have  only  to  apologise  to  the 
House  for  having  occupied  so  much  of 
their  time,  and  to  thank  them  for  the  in- 
dulgence with  which  I  have  been  heard. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  that  it  was  not  in* 
tended  on  his  part,  or  that  of  those 
with  whom  he  concurred,  to  interfere  with 
any  part  of  our  colonial  policy«  the  timber 
trade  alone  excepted,  and  that  nothing 
was  farther  from  nis  purpose  than  to  in- 
jure the  interest  of  our  shipping.  Tbere 
was,  indeed,  no  class  with  whose  interest 
he  would  be  more  unwilling  to  interfere, 
than  that  connected  with  our  shipping. 
But  when  the  whole  question  should  be 
regalarlv  brought  before  the  House,  after 
due  and  deliberate  consideration  by  the 
committee  for  the  appointment  of  which 
he  proposed  to  move,  without  making  any 
observation,  after  the  present  motion  was 
disposed  of,  he  would  enter  fully  into  the 
discussiQn  of  this  subject. 

The  Speaker  suggested  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, who  had  just  sat  down,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  of  the  business  of 
the  day,  he  could  not  regularly  bring  for- 


ward the  motion,  of  which  he  hsd  given 
notice,  until  the  orders  of  the  day  were 
disposed  of,  Uiose  orders  having  the  pre- 
ceaency  of  the  notices.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  also  observed,  that  there  were 
no  less  than  17  orders,  some  of  which  re* 
lated  to  matters  of  considerable  interest, 
and  were  likely  to  give  rise  to  much  de- 
bate. Therefore,  the  hon.  member  would 
no  doubt  feel  the  propriety  of  waving  his 
purpose  of  bringing  forward,  so  soon  as 
ne  nad  just  stated,  the  motion  of  which  he 
had  given  notice,  because,  although  he 
meant  to  make  no  observation  upon  that 
motion  himself,  he  could  not  answer  that 
others  would  not  make  so  many  as  to  pro- 
duce a  prolonged  discussion. 

Mr.  M.  A*  Taylor  took  occasion  to 
animadvert  upon  the  practice  which  had 
of  late  crept  into  that  House,  of  raising  a 
discussion  upon  mere  melons  for  present- 
ing petitions.  The  House  had  been  now 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  engaged  in  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of.  a  petition  which 
was  not  yet  laid  on  the  table,  and  upon 
which  of  course  the  House  was  as  yet  in-' 
competent  to  decide.  Such  a  coarse  of 
proceeding  was  obviously  so  irregular, 
whilst  it  interfered  so  much  with  toe  or- 
dinary business  of  the  House,  that  he 
hoped  gentlemen  would  feel  the  impro- 
priety of  persevering  in  the  practice. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Portsmouth  Election.]  Lord  Clive 
reported  from  the  Select  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  try  the  merits  of  the  Ports- 
mouth Election, — *<  That  the  coinmittee 
had  determined,  that  it  appeared  to  the 
said  committee,  that  the  merits  of  the  pe- 
tition did  in  part  depend  upon  the  right 
of  election ;  and  therefore  the  committee 
required  the  counsel  on  both  sides  to  de^ 
liver  to  the  clerk  of  the  committee  state- 
ments in  writing  of  the  right  of  election, 
for  which  they  respectively  contended: 
That,  in  consequence  thereof,  the  counsel 
for  the  petitioner  delivered  in  a  statement 
as  follows; .'  Tliat  the  right  of  voting  in 

*  the  borough  of  Portsmouth,  as  contend- 
'  ed  for  by  the  petitioner,  is  in  the  mayor, 

*  aldermen,  ana  burgesses  of  the  said  bo- 

<  rough  only,  such  mayor,  aldermen,  and 

*  burgesses  being  resident  within  the  said 

*  borough,  and  the  limits  and  liberties 

<  thereof:*  That  the  counsel  for  the  sitting 
member  delivered  in  a  statement^  as  fol- 
lows :    <  That  the    right  of  election  of 

*  burgesses  to  serve  in  pariiament  for  the 
V  borough  of  Portstnoutn  is  in  the  mayor. 
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« akhrmeo,  and  borgeates  of  Uic  said  bo->  right  of  voting  ftir  Granpound  ahoiM  lie 
•  rough  ooly:'  That  upon  the  ttateoient 
delhrered  in  by  the  counael  for  the  peti- 
tioner, the  said  committee  have  deter- 
mtaedy  that  the  right  of  electioD»  ai  let 
forth  in  the  laid  ttatement,  is  not  the 
right  of  election  for  the  borough  of  Ports- 
mouth, in  the  county  of  Southampton : 
That  upon  the  statement  delivered  in  by 
the  counsd  for  the  sitting  member,  the 
said  committee  have  determined.  That  the 
right  of  election,  as  set  forth  in  the  said 
statement,  is  the  right  of  election  for  the 
said  borough  of  Portimouth:  That  the 
said  committee  have  determined.  That 
adanral  John  Markham  is  duly  elected  a 
burgess  to  serve  in  this  preient  parlia* 
ment  for  the  said  borough ;  that  the  said 
committee  have  also  determined,  that  the 
petition  of  the  said  sir  George  Cockbom 
did  not  appear  «to  the  cooMnittee  to  be 
frivolous  or  vezatioos." 

FoKEioM  TradE'-^Sklsct  Commit^ 
TSi  APPOINTED.}  Mr.  Baring  moved, 
»  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appomted 
to  consider  of  the  means  of  maintaroing  and 
impioving  the  Fomgn  Trade  of  the  coon« 
try,  and  to  report  their  opinion  and  ob* 
servatioos  thereon  to  the  House.**  The 
motion  was  agreed  to  without  snv  ob- 
servations, and  the  following  geotlemeQ 
were  appointed  members  of  the  said  com- 
mittee, viz.  Mr.  Frederick  Robinson,  lord 
Castlerea^i.  Mr.  Tiemey,  MnChanceflor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Baring,  Mr. 
Lamb,  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  Mr.  Irving, 
Mr.  Cmroing,  Mr.  Finlay,  Mr.  Wilmot, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  lord  Althorp,  Mr.  Vfni- 
lace,  lord  Milton,  sir  John  Newport,  sir 
M.  W.  Ridley,  Mr.  Keith  Douglas,  Mr. 
Hoskisson,  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne,  Mr.  As* 
ten,  and  Mr.  Alexsader  Robertson  ;--^th 
power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  re* 
oords ;  and  five  to  be  the  quorum :  The 
petitions  presented  in  the  present  session 
niating  to  commercial  restrictions  and  du* 
ties  on  timber,  were,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr*  Barrog  and  Mr.  Manrryat,  refenW  to 
the  smd  committee. 

GftAMPOtTNB        DlSVAAVCaiSBMBXT 

B1LL.3  Lord  John  RtuteU^  in  rising  to 
move  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  com- 
mittal of  the  bill  won  this  subject,  stated, 
that  he  did  not  feel  it  necessary  at  present 
to  oeeupy  much  of  the  attention  of  the 
House,  as  he  had  already  so  fully  ex- 
plained  die  nature  and  object  of  the  bill. 
With  respea  10  the  question,  whether  the 


merely  extended  to  some  adjoining 
tricts,  or  that  the  right  of  election  here- 
tofore possessed  by  that  borough  should 
be  altogether  transferred  to  another  and 
more  populous  district,  he  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  the  latter  akme,  whidi 
would  aoBount  to  a  real  disOranchiaemeat 
of  this  truly  rotten  borough,  would  be 
consonant  to  the  jprinciple  and  object  of 
the  bill.     Therefore,  if  any  instruction 
should  be  given  to  the  comnuttee,  pre* 
duding  It  from  nsaking  such  trsasfer,  and 
confining  the  right  of  election  to  the  ad-- 
joining    hundreds,   he  must  r^ard  thai 
mstf uction  as  a  complete  departure  from 
the  spirit  of  this  measure.    He  should 
hear  with  respectful  attention  any  si^- 
gestion  that  might  be  offered  by  such 

gentlemen  as  the  members  for  Northum* 
eriand  or  Surrey  upon  this  subject,  and 
he  would  be  most  happy  if  he  could  con* 
sistantly  acquiesce  in  their  views,  but  as 
to  his  majesty's  ministers,  their  conduct 
had  been  throughout  so  extremely  incon- 
sistent and  wivering,  that  be  did  not  ttuak 
that  any  independent  member  could  veil 
care  one  stnnr  about  what  part  they  might 
haopen  to  take. 

Mr.  A.  Smith  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
bill,  which  he  thought  highly  honourable 
to  the  public  spirit,  judgment,  and  perse- 
veraxioe  of  his  noble  friend.      But  tbe 
laudable  object  of  the  bill  would,  in  hb 
opinion,  be  lost  if  the  right  of  election 
were  not  transferred  firom  GrampouBd  to 
some  other  district;— *he  meant  to  some 
great  populous  town,  from  winch  a  direct 
representation  in  that  House  wm  really 
necessanr.    If  such  a  representation  bad 
existed  for  the  great  towns  in  the  North, 
he  fiimly  believed  that  that  quarter  of  the 
countiy  would  not  have  been  agitated  in 
the  course  of  the  last  autumn.    But  he 
was  an  advocate  for  this  bill  from  a  soK- 
dtttde  to  establish  pariiamentsry  reform, 
as  well  as  from  a  desire  to  satnfy  the 
public  flsindr    In  speakmg  of  reform,  he 
did  by  no  nwans  impW-  those  wild  theories 
which  were  advocated  by  the  would-b^ 
pttriotsi  who  bad  so  much  disturbed  the 
country  in  the  course  of  the  last  yeai^ 
and  who  met9  in  truth  the  worst  enemies 
of  real  Iterty.    He  wished  also   to  he 
•ndemtood,  that  when  he  ur^red  the  pro- 
priety of  satisfykig  tbe  nublic  onsd,  he 
meant  the  initelKgent,  well  regulated  opi- 
nion of  the  country,  which  bad  uosot- 
mously  decided  in  favour  of  reform,  md 
dgainst  which  all  the  eloquence  of  the 
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Treasury-bench  was  excited  in  vain.  It 
was  impossible  that  that  eloquence,  even 
combined  with  all  the  power  of  those  by 
whom  it  was  wielded,  could  long  with- 
stand the  universal  desire  for  reform. 

Mr«  Serjeant  Onslow  deprecated  the 
idea  of  confining  this  measure  merely  to 
the  extension  of  the  right  of  voting  to  the 
hundreds  adjoining  Grampound,  as  such 
a  proceeding  must,  among  other  excep- 
tionable results*  serve  to  give  an  undue 
right  of  voting  to  the  freeholders  of  a  par- 
ticular district,  and  that  too  in  a  county 
which  bad  the  power  of  returning  an  am- 

SY  sufficient  number  of  members  to  that 
ouse.  But  upon  what  ground  could 
the  total  disfranchisement  be  resisted? 
For,  as  to  the  precedents,  where  was  the 
precedent  to  show  such  flagrant  corrup- 
tion as  had  existed  in  this  borough,  where 
no  candidate  dared  even  propose  that 
the  bribery  oath  should  be  administered  ? 
It  was  urged  in  objection  to  the  proposal 
for  transferring  the  right  of  election  to 
Leeds,  that  there  was  no  precedent  for 
the  creation  of  the  right  of  voting  by  an 
act  of  parliament.  But  this  allegation 
was  an  egregious. mistake,  as  there  were 
many  such  precedents.  In  Chester,  in 
Durham,  and  in  the  Welsh  counties  for 
instance,  the  right  of  voting  was  created 
by  different  acts  of  parliament.  With 
kespect  to  the  question,  whether  there 
should  be  four  representatives  for  York- 
shire, or  whether  the  fight  of  electing  two 
members  should  be  conferred  upon  Leeds, 
he  hoped  the  friends  of  this  measure  would 
not  auow  their  strength  to  be  weakened 
by  any  dissention  upon  such  a  Question, 
but  that  all  would  unite  in  securmg  that 
which  was  most  desirable,  namely,  the 
total  and  radical  disfranchisement  of 
Grampound. 

The  motion  for  going  into  the  commit- 
tee was  about  to  be  put,  when  the  Speaker 
•  asked  whether  any  hon.  member  meant  to 
move  an  instruction  to  the.  committee? 
Upon  which, 

Mr.  Dames  Gilbert  saidT,  that  the  fif^e 
of  Grampound  was  one  which  admitted 
of  no  justification,  and  it  was  .impossible 
to  deny  that  a  system  of  corruption  had 
for  a  long  period  of  time  exist^  in  that 
borough,  which  called  for  the  animadver- 
aion  of  the  House.  In  considering,  how- 
ever, the  remedy  which  it  would  be  most 
expedient  to  apply  to  an  evil  which  was 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  exist,  he  con- 
fess^ himself  unable  to  accede^  either  to 
the  proposition  of  the  ^oble  Ford  who 

VOL.  I.  s| 


brought  forward  this  motion,  or  to  the 
other  proposition  which  had  been  sug- 
gested as  a  substitute  for  that  of  the  noble 
lord.  He  wished  rather  to  follow  the 
course  of  former  precedents,  in  cases 
where  a  disfr^mchisement  of  the  borough 
had  ensued  upon  a  proof  of  similar  cor« 
ruption,  instead  of  giving  his  support  to  a 
measure  which  was  not  warranted  by  the 
practice  of  parliament,  and  which  must 
inevitably  form  a  precec^ent  for  the  future. 
He  did  not  wish  to  prevent  this  case  from 
establishing  a  precedent  to  the  extent  of 
subjecting  any  borough  which  might 
hereafter  become  equally  corrupt,  to  the 
punishment  which  it  had  been  the  usage 
of  parliament  to  inflict ;  but,  beyond  this 
limit  he  was  not  prepared  to  go.  Another 
ground  upon  which  he  opposed  the  pro- 
position of  the  noble  lord  was,  that  it  had 
a  direct  tendency  in  favour  of  a  measure,, 
which  the  advocates  of  that  measure  had 
assumed  to  themselves  the  privilege  of 
calling  by  the  name  of  parliamentary  re* 
form.  To  general  propositions  for  re- 
form it  was  scarcely  possible  to  offer  any 
opposition :  if,  for  instance,  it  were  pro- 
posed to  reform  the  courts  of  law,  or  the 
judges,  it  would  be  difficult  to  object  to 
a  proposition  of  that  general  nature.  But 
if  he  were  asked  to  consent  to  any  parti- 
cular plan  of  reform — to  a  mode,  for  in- 
stance, of  electing  the  judges  by  universal 
suffrage,  he  should  then  be  able  to  state 
distinctly,  the  grounds  of  his  opposition. 
He  objected  to  parliamentary  reform,  be- 
cause its  tendency  was,  to  make  that 
House  a  more  democratic  assembly  than 
it  was ;  and  as  an  hon.  gentleman  had  on 
a  former  occasion  alluded  to  the  lamp  of, 
Aladdin,  which,  though  covered  with 
rust,  still  retained  its  charm,  he  thought 
the  present  constitution  of  the  House, 
with  all  its  imperfections,  possessed  all  the 
charms  of  Aladdin's  lamp.  From  the 
records  of  ancient  history  be  was  justified , 
in  drawing  the  conclusion,. that  a  country; 
governed  by  a  democratic  assembly  would 
inevitably  fall  into  a  state  of  anarchy  and. 
confusion.  With  respect  to  the  proposi- 
tion for  transferring  the  right  of  votings 
from  the  borough  of  Grampound  to  the 
town  of  Leeds,  he  thought  that  if  this^ 
example  were  set,  all  the  other  large  un-. 
represented  towns  would  endeavour  to 
find  out  flaws  in  other  boroughs,  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  transferring  the  elective, 
franchise  to  themselves.  Agreeing,  as  he 
did,  that  an  effective  reformation  ought 
to  be  made  in  the  borough  of  Grampound, 
3  K 
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he  thooght  that  object  might  be  effeeted 
bj  following  the  precedents  upon  their 
Journals,  without,  as  it  was  calledy  tra- 
velling out  of  the  record.  The  hon. 
member  concluded  by  moving,  **  That  it 
be  an  instruction  to  the  committee,  that 
they  have  power  to  make  provision  in  the 
bill,  to  extend  the  right  or  voting  for  bur* 
gesses  to  serve  in  parliament  for  the  bo* 
rough  of  Orampound  to  freeholders  of  the 
hundreds  of  Powder  and  Pyder,  and  for 
limiting  the  right  c^  voting  In  the  said 
borouffh/'— Upon  the  question  being  put 
from  the  chair, 

The  ChanceUor  qfihe  Exchequer  rose 
to  move,  that  the  farther  discussion  of  this 
question  be  adjourned  till  to-morrow,  al- 
leging the  absence  of  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters at  a  cabinet  council,  upon  a  subject 
of  high  importance,  as  the  ground  of  this 
motion* 

Lord «/.  Rvsiell  said,  he  was  wining  to 
accede  to  any  arrangement  which  might 
accommodate  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
but  he  feh  that  upon  the  present  occasion 
he  was  scarcely  at  liberty  to  do  so,  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  his  hon.  friend  the 
idember  for  Durham,  whose  motion  upon 
the  state  of  the  representation  stood  for 
to*morrow. 

Mr.  Lamiion  said,  that  the  House  was 
called  upon  by  the  motion  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  to  postpone  the  debate 
upon  a  subject  of  considerable  importance, 
but  the  right  hon.  eentleman  had  stated 
no  public  ground  for  that  adjournment. 
He  .was  aware  that  the  riaht  hon.  centle- 
man  and  his  colleagues  felt  themselves  in 
a  situation  of  some  difficulty,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  majesty  having  embarked 
at  Calais  for  this  country,  and  that  a  ca- 
binet council  had  been  this  day  called 
upon  the  subiect.  This,  however,  was  no 
ground  for  delaying  the  public  business ; 
and,  though  he  had  every  wish  to  accommo- 
date his  noble  friend,  yet  as  his  own  mo- 
tion upcm  parliamentary  reform  stood  for 
tt^morrow,  he  could  not  consent  to  the 
adjournment  of  this  debate,  unless  some 
strong  grounds  for  that  measure  were  laid 
before  the  House. 

The  ChanceUor  Afthe  t^hequer  said, 
that  he  had  moved  the  aajournment  of 
this  debate,  not  from  any  considerations 
of  personal  convenience ;  but  because  dieir 
duty  to  their  sovereign  demanded  the 
attendance  of  nunisters  in  another  place. 
It  would  be  for  the  House  to  determme 
whether  the  debate  should  be  adjourned 
till  to-morroi^,  or  to  any  other  day. 


Iiuolveni  Debtort  BOl.  {9BS 

After  some  further  conversation  the 
debate  was  adjourned  till  Monday. 

Insolvbnt  Debtors  Bxll.^  Upon 
the  motion  of  lord  Althorp,  the  House 
resolved  itself  nito  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House  upon  this  biU. 

Mr.  Denman  objected  to  dke  eppoint- 
ment  of  three  comraissionera  histesd  of 
one.  He  said,  he  was  averse,  in  general 
to  the  investing  any  man  or  body  of  men 
with  arbitrary  powcr^  but  such  a  raeesvie 
as  this  could  never  be  efficient,  onless  the 
absolute  power  of  carrying  Its  provittOQs 
into  effect  were  lodged  in  a  single  band. 
Three  judges'  in  different  jjlaM  would 
follow  ailerent  rules  and  precedeafi^  and 
decide  upon  different  principles.  He 
thought  there  should  be  no  appeal  in  these 
cases  I  if  an  appeal  were  permitted,  there 
would  be  great  risk  of  a  perpetual  dis- 
agreement among  the  three  members,  or 
it  would  become  a  mere  mockery  of  joa- 
tice,  and  nothing  more  than  a  aiere  formal 
decision  of  the  same  case  before  the  aame 
court.  It  was  contended  that  ffonlj  one 
commissioner  were  appoioted,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  examinen  out  of  court ; 
but  he  saw  no  such  necessity,  nor  did  the 
proceedings  in  insolvent  cases  involve  any 
investigations  which  one  judge  was  not 
fully  competent  to  undertake.  Ualesa 
creditors  exerted  themselves  to  bring  the 
property  of  their  debtors  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  court,  no  exettioDS  on  the 
part  of  the  court  would  be  suffidenc  for 
that  purpose.  Upon  pubKc  groundi^  too, 
the  unnecessary  multiplication  of  judicial 
and  other  oflGlces,  was  a  atib|ect  wbidi 
ought  to  be  watched  with  extreme  jea* 
lousy,  and  he  could  not  help  tfiiidang, 
that  if  the  committee  suffi!red  this  dmtse 
of  the  bill  to  pass,  they  would  give  an  lo- 
direct  sanction  to  a  transaction,  wMcb  was 
ffelt  throughout  the  country  to  be  a  very 
gross  job;  he  alluded, to  the  recent  ap« 
potntment  of  a  fifth  baron  ef  the  exchee 

Suer  in  Scotland.  He  moved,  therefore, 
lA  instead  of  the  words,  **three*com- 
missioners,**  the  words  **ooe  commis- 
aioner '  bo  aobsKtuted. 

Mr.  Atercromiy  obaerve^i  Aat  the 
country  was  much  indebrfd  tar  Hia  peUe 
lord  who  had  brought  this  meaaurevc^trt 
the  House.  Ilhe  most  easenthd  ^art  of 
the  bill  was,  that  tliere  should  be  asnciirt* 
ed  with  the  chief  eommiasloner  two  oooi- 
missioner^wbo  should  examine  aucumna 
in  private;  and  thia  he  eontoMlfrwm 
most  desirable.    In  conclusion,  he  paid  « 
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higb  compliaieiii  to  the  present  commit- 
iioiier»  vith  whom  be  had  the  honour  of 
being  ao<|iiittOted,  and  tbao  whom  oo  man 
could  be  more  dcnroted  to  the  discharge  of 
hia  public  duties. 

Sir  F.  Ommanney  argued  in  favour  of 
the  appointoaent  of  three  commissioners. 
Mr.  D*  W*  Harvey  objected  to  the  ex- 
pease  of  the  measure*  and  contended  that 
nrom  the  seventy  bankrupt  commissioners 
the  ^ces  of  the  commissioners  CQntemp- 
lated  bj  the  bill  might  advantageously  be 
filled  up.  He  admitted  that  three  com- 
missioners vere  better  than  one.  It 
would  prevent  any  exercise  of  arbitrary 
power,  by  sJlowing  an  appeal  from  the 
deciaion  of  an  individual  commissioner  to 
Am  judgment  of  th»  commissioners  in 
court  asaembled.  The  great  advantage, 
«a  he  understood  it,  of  the  noble  lord's 
propesition  was,  that  there  would  be  two 
exammers  unAnr  the  name  of  commis- 
aionersi  who  bebg  employed  in  examining 
Accounts  in  privatOf  would  leave  to  the 
chief  commissioner  the  principal  adminis^ 
tration  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Abercrwnby  maintained,  that  the 
expense  attendant  on  the  measure  would 
by  no  means  be  great,  and  that  it  would 
be  OMMt  advantageously  incurred.  He 
agreed,  that  it  was  desirable  to  reduce  the 
number  of  bankrupt  commissioners,  but 
ha  contended  that  the  best  way  of  doing 
eo  would  be  to  adopt  the  present  measure, 
which  would  so  reduce  the  profits  of  the 
bankrupt  commissioners^  as  speedily  to 
diminish  their  number. 

Mr.  WrotUdeif  objected  to  the  bill|  on 
Ibe  ground  that  it  would  occasion  two 
aystesoa  to  be  going  on  at  the  same  time. 
The  late  bill  was  a  grievous  disappoint- 
ment to  the  country ;  for  it  had  turned 
out  to  be  one  of  the  most  mischievous  and 
demorah'zmff  legidative  measures  that  had 
e99€  been  auopted.  If,  however,  the  bill 
were  to  be  adopted,  he  was  sure  that 
three  commissioners  would  be  necessary 
U>  administer  it,  and  he  trusted  that  they 
would  be  able  to  remedy  souie  of  the  evils 
aif  ibe  late  biU. 

Alter  some  desuitory  conversation,  Mr. 
Denman  weed,  to  withdraw  his  amend* 
aaent.  The  origind  proposition  for 
filling  up  the  blank  with  the  word  *'  three" 
eriMi  agreed  to.  The  other  clauses  were 
fiUed  «p,  and  the  House  resumed. 
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liie  Xing  came  in  state  to  the  House 


about  Uro  o'clock,  and  cave  the  royal 
assent  to  the  Civil  t.ist  bilT,  the  Insolvent 
Debtors'  Continuance  billi  and  some  other 
biUs, 

KiKQ*/s  Mbssaos  respectivo   this 
Arrival  of  the  Queen.]     The  Earl 
of  Liverpool  presented  a  Messa^g^  from 
the  King,  stating  the  arrival  of  the  Queen, 
and  announcing  that  his   majesty   had 
thought  it  right  to  communicate  to  the 
House  certain  Papers  respecting  the  con- 
duct of  the  Queen  since   her  Majesty 
3ttitted  this  country,  to  which  the  king 
esired  the  earliest  attention  of  the  Hou^. 
The  message  was  read  bv  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, and  also  by  the  clerk  at  the  table. 
The  Earl  of  Liverpool  then  laid  upon 
the  table  a  green  bag,  sealed,  and  appa- 
rently filled  with  papers,  and  said: — My 
lords,  I  have  now  tne  honour  of  laywg 
upon  the  table,  by  the  king's  command, 
the  Papers  referred  to  in  his  majesty's 
most  gracious  message.    It  it  my  inten- 
tion to-morrow  to  move  an  address  to  his 
majesty,    which,    without   pledging   the 
House  in  any  manner  to  any  opmion,  as 
to  the  contents  of  the  message,  will  be 
merely  an  address,  returning  the  thanks 
of  the  House  to  his  majesty  for  his  most 
gracious   communication,  and  declaring 
our  readiness  to  take  into  our  serious  con- 
sideration the  Papers  communicated  by 
his  majesty's  command.    It  is  also  my  in- 
tention to  move  to-morrow  to  refer  the 
papers   thus  communicated  to  a  secret 
committee.     In  this  course  of  proceeding 
his  majesty's    government    have    been 

Sided  by  precedent,  as  far  as  precedent 
nd  that  of  a  very  old  date)  can  avail, 
it  being  well-known  that  there  is  no  pre- 
ceot  bearing  directly  upon  the  present 
case.  It  will  be  for  the  secret  committee 
to  point  out  whether  any  and  whst  pro- 
ceeding is  fit  to  be  adopted  inconsequence 
of  the  mformation  afforded  by  the  papers 
laid  before  them.  I  have  now  only  to 
move  that  the  lords  be  summoned  to  in- 
tend the  service  pf  this  House  to«morrow. 
-oOxdered. 


HOUSE   OF  COMMONS. 

Tueidaffp  June  6. 

KiKo's  Message  respecting  tub 
Arrival  or  the  Queen.]  LordCas- 
tlereagh  presented  the  following  Message 
from  his  majesty : 

<<  QSORGE  E. 

**  The  king  thinks  it  necessaay,  in  con- 
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sequence  of  the  arrival  of  the  queen,  to 
cominiiiiicate  to  tlie  House  of  Coramons 
certain  papers  respecting  the  conduct  of 
her  majesty  since  her  departure  from  this 
kingdom,  which  he  recommends  to  the 
immediate  and  serious  attention  of  this 
House. 

**  IJfie  king  has  felt  the  most  anxious 
desire  to  avert  the  necessity  of  disclosures 
and  discussions  which  must  be  as  painful 
to  his  people  as  they  can  be  to  himself; 
but  the  step  now  taken  by  tlie  queen  leaves 
bim  no  alternative. 

<*  The  king  has  the  fullest  confidence 
that,  in  consequence  of  this  communica- 
tion, the  House  of  Commons  wilt  adopt 
chat  course  of  proceeding,  which  the  jus* 
ticeof  the  case,  and  the  nonour  and  dig- 
nity of  his  majesty's  crown  may  require. 

"  Gborge  R.'* 

The  Message  having  been  read  by  the 
Speaker,  lord  Costlereagh  laid  on  the  ta- 
ble of  the  House  the  papers  referred  to 
in  the  said  message,  sealed  up  in  a 
green  bag,  and  moved,  <*  That  an  numble 
Address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty  to 
return  his  Majesty  the  thanks  of  this 
House  for  his  most  gracious  message,  and 
to  assure  his  Majesty  that  this  House  will 
proceed  to  take  the  same  into  their  imme- 
diate consideration."  The  motion  beinff 
Agreed  to^  the  noble  lord  nest  moved, 
**  That  his  majesty's  Message  be  taken 
into  consideration  to-morrow.*' 

Mr.  Bennet  said :— Mr.  Speaker,  seeing 
no  member  near  me  disposed  to  put  a 
question  to  the  noble  lord,  and  with  a  full 
persuasion  of  my  own  inablity,  I  still  feel 
most  anxious  to  know  from  him,  whether 
a  letter  which  has  this  day  appeared  in 
one  of  the  public  journals,  and  which  pur- 
poru  to  be  the  letter  of  lord  Hutchin- 
son* to  the  legal  adviser  of  the  queen  of 

*  AAer  the  interview  between  the 
queen,  lord  Hutchinson,  and  Mr.  Brougham 
on  Saturday  ni^ht,  the  Srd  of  June,  at 
Sjf.  Omer's,  duiing  whidi  nothing  passed 
except  conversation  on  indifierent  topics, 
Mr.  Brougham  sent  the  following  letter  to 
lord  Hutchinson : 

«  Mr.  Brougham  having  humbly  sub- 
mitted to  the  queen,  that  tie  had  reason 
to  believe  that  lord  .Hutchinson  bad 
brought  over  a  proposition  from  the  king 
to  her  majesty,  the  queen  has  been  pleased 
to  command  Mr.  Brougham  to  request 
lord  Hutchinson  to  communicate  any  such 
proposition  as  soon  as  possible,  in  writing. 
The  bearer  of  this  (Count  Vassali)  wiU 
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England,  is.  or  is  not  a  genuine  document? 
Whether  lord  Hutchinson  had  inetrudiaim 
from  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  to  caH 
upon  the  queen  of  England  to  lay  down 
her  right  and  title — a  right  held  by  the 
same  constitutional  securities  as  that  of 
the  king  himself—  for  a  bribe  of  50,000/. 
a  year  [Hear,  hear  (]  ?  I  do  feel  most 
anxious  to  have  an  answer  to  this  qtiettioa 
because,  hardy  as  I  know  his  majesty's 
ministers  to  be — so  hardy,  to  use  the 
words  of  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mn 
Tierney),  as  even  to  betray  the  king  smd 
insult  the  queen.  I  still  cannot  believe 
that  even  they  would  venture  to  authorixe 
such  a  proposition.  I  for  one,  will  never 
credit  the  genuineness  of  that  document, 
until  I  hear  it  admitted  by  the  noble  lord 
opposite.  Until  that  admission  shall  be 
made,  I  can  never  give  credit  to  the  state- 
ment, that  a  British  ministry,  withoot  the 
authority  and  consent  of  parliament,  would 
have  dared  to  call  upon  the  queen  of 
Great  Britain  to  divest  herself  of  that  title 
which  she  holds  by  the  same  right  as  the 
king  himself  does  his  title,  for  a  bribe  of 
50,000/.  a  year— a  bribe  too,  not  to  be 
paid  by  the  king  himself,  but  to  be  takea 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  of  Eng. 
land,  labouring  under  the  severest  dis- 
tresses, and  to  be  given  to  a  person,  who, 
if  the  statements  circulated  against  her 
were  true,  was  not  alone  unworthy  of 
being  the  queen  of  England,  but  of  beiog 
allowed  to  place  her  root  upon  its  shore. 
There  are  no  words  strong  enoagk  to 
convey  an  adequate  impression  of  such  a 
proposition.  To  call  it  treason  to  the 
monarchy,  might  be  considered  extrava- 
gant, but  1  cannot  consider  it  less  than  an 
act  of  treachery  to  the  monarchy  of  Great 
Britain.  Feeling  a  sincere  respect  and  at- 
tachment to  that  monarchy,  open  whose 
-■'■■■  ^ ■      ■  II 

wait  to  receive  it  from  your  lordsh^— 
June  4th,  1820." 

To  this  letter  lord  Hutchinson  sent  a 
short  note  which  stated  that  his  lordship 
had  no  written  proposals,  bat  merely  some 
scattered  memoranda  on  scraps  of  paper. 
Mr.  Brougham  instantly  sent  the  follow- 
ing reply  to  lord  Hbtchioson's  note : 
'  <*  Mr.  Brougham  is  commanded  by  the 
queen  to  express  to  lord  Hutchinson  her 
majesty's  surprise  at  his  lordship  not  being 
ready  to  state  the  terms  of  the  proposi- 
tion of  which  he  is  the  bearer :  but  as  lord 
Hutchinson  is  desirous  of  a  few  bonis  de- 
lay, her  majesty  will  wait  until  fiveo'dock» 
in  the  expectation  of  reqeiving  a  conmu- 
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credit  uml  character  I  believe  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  country  eeseptially  to 
-depend,  1  could  not  as  an  honest  man 
postpone  the  desire  I  feel  of  hearing  the 
ministers  of  the  Crown  admit  or  deny  the 
fact  of  the  genuineness  of  the  document 
now  before  the  public— whether  or  not 
they  transmitted  a  person  to  make  such 
an  ofkr — whether  they,  the  ministers  of 
the  Crown,  are  parties  to  the  proposition 
of  callio^  upon  the  queen  ot  England, 
without  the  consent,  authority,  or  know- 
ledge of  parliament,  to  lay  down  her  title 
for  a  bribe  of  50,000/.  a  year  [continued 
cheers! . 

Lord  Castlereagh  observed,  thathecould 
not  help  admiring  the  peculiar  temper  un- 

nication  from  his  lordship  at  that  hour.— • 
12  o'clock,  June  4th,  1820." 

This  letter  was  dated  two  o'clock  on 
Sunday,  and  within  a  few  minutes  of  the 
stipulated  time,  Mr.  Brougham  received 
the  Following  .letter  from  lord  Hutchin- 
son ; 

''Sir;-«-In  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  the  queen  I  have  to  inform  you,  that 
I  am  not  in  possession  of  any  proposition 
or  propositions  detailed  in  a  specific  form 
of  words  which  I  could  lay  b^ore  her  ma- 
jesty ;  but  I  can  detail  to  you  for  her  in- 
formation the  substance  of  many  conver- 
aatioos  held  with  lord  Liverpool.      His 
majesty's  ministers  propose  tnat  50,000/. 
per  annum  should  be  settled  dn  the  queen 
for  life,  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the 
king  may  impose.     I  have  also  reason  to 
know  that  the  conditions  likely  to  be  im- 
posed by  his  majesty,  are,  that  the  ^een 
IS  not  to  assume  the  style  and  title  of 
queen  of  England,  or  any  title  attached  to 
the  royal  family  of  England.  A-conditfon 
is  also  to  be  attached  to  this  grant,  that 
«he  is  not  to  reside  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  even  to  visit  Eng- 
land.    The  consequence  of  such  a  visit 
will  be  an  immediate  message  to  parlia*- 
ment,  and  an  entire  end  to  all  compromise 
und  negotiation.      I  believe  dial  there  is 
no  other  condition.     I  am  sure  none  of 
any  imporunce.  1  think  it  right  to  send  to 
you  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  lord  Liver- 
pool to  me :  his  words  are—*  It  is  mate- 

*  rial  that  her  majesty  should  know  confi- 
«  dentially,  that  if  she  shall  be  so  ill  ad- 
'  vised  as  to  come  over  to  this  country,  there 

*  must  then  be  an  end  to  all  negotiation 

*  and  compromise.  The  decision,  I  may 
'  say,  is  taken  to  proceed  against  her  as 
'  toon  as  she  seta  her  foot  on  ^e  British 


der  whioh  the  hon.  member  had  rifien  to 
put  his  quesHon.  It  must  be  felt  by  the 
hon.  member  as  a  most  auspicious  state  of 
mind,  under  which  to  discuss  one  of  the 
most  grave  and  important  questions,  per- 
haps, ever  submitted  to  the  sober  and  de- 
liberate consideration  of  parliament;  a 
consideration  in  which  were  invoked  no 
less  than  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
the  country  [Hear,  hear !].  With  such 
an  impression  of  that  most  grave  and  im- 
portant deliberation,  the  hon.  member 
must  allow  him  to  say,  that  even  out  of 
tenderness  to  him  he  should  decline  an- 
swering the  question.  He  had  already 
communicated  to  the  House  the  course 


*  shore.'      I  cannot  conclude  this  letter 
without  my  humble  though  serious  and 
sincere  supplication,  that  her  majesty  will 
take  these  propositions  into  her  most  calm 
consideration,  and  not  act  with  any  hurrV 
or     precipitation    on     so    important    a 
subject.      I  hope   that  niy   advice  will 
not  be  misinterpreted.     1  can  have  no 
possible  interest  which  would  induce  me 
to  give  fallacious  counsel  to  the  queen. 
But  let  the  event  be  what  it  may,  I  shall 
console  myself  with  the  reflection  that  I 
have  performed  a  painful  duty  imposed 
upon  me  to  the  best  of  my  judsment  and 
conscience,  and  in  a  case,  m  the  decision 
of  which  the  king,  the  queen,!  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  people  of  England,  are  ma- 
terially interested.  Having  done  so,  I  fear 
neither  obloquy  nor  misrepresentation.    I 
certainly  should  not  have  wished  to  have 
brought  matters  to  so  precipitate  a  con- 
clusion, but  it  is  her  majesty's  decision, 
and  not  mine.  I  am  conscious  that  I  have 
performed  my  duty  towards  her  with  every 
possible  degree  of  feeling  and  delicacy.    I 
nave  been  obliged  to  make  use  of  your 
brother's  hand,  as  I  write  with  pain  and 
difficulty,  and  the  oueen  has  refused  to 
give  any,  even  the  shortest  delay — ^Ihave 
the  honpur  to  be  sir,  with  great  regaad, 
your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Hutchinson.'* 

As  soon  as  this  letter  was  read  by  the 
queen,  Mr.  Brougham,  at  her  majesty's  re- 
quest, made  the  following  answer  in  writ- 
ing: 

**  Mr.  Brougham  is  commanded  by  the 
queen  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  lord 
Hutchinson's  letter,  and  to  inform  his 
lordship,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for' her 
majesty  to  listen  to  such  a  proposition.-* 
-Five  0  clock,  June  4th|  1880." 
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thai  WM  iDteodMl  to  be  punned,  and  be 
pul  i$  io  tbe  bon,  member  and  the  House 
le  aejr»  whecher  there  ever  had  beeo  a  ooo* 
sideintioB  eSeetiag  so  peculiarly  the  fed* 
iaga  and  loteraits,  aubmitted  to  the  atteo* 
tioB  of  parliamenti  in  laaguage  lees  oal- 
Qulated  to.|>roTofce  mj  warm  or  infeospe- 
rate  diacusaioiL  In  ibe  meat  ordinary  act 
•veu  10  the  diecusaioii  of  a  turnpike  litU,  a 
preWoua  ootiee  wai  reqoiredi  and  aurely 
on  a  question  of  the  present  ebaracter  a 
notice  of  aueh  en  iotention  night  have 
been  expected*  As  the  boo.  memberp  he 
well  knew*  was  at  times  able  to  ooenbine 
very  contradictory  qoaUties,  hm  would 
himsalf  feel  the  Impropriety  ef  giriog  war 
to  any  propipitaney.  if  sodh  was  bis  wish 
it  was  open  to  him  to  give  a  notice  for  to- 
morrow when  the  discmion  of  the  motion, 
alreadjf  noticed,  would  afford  ample  op* 
portunity, 

Mr,  BemimotU  did  iK>t  oonsider  the 
question  put  by  his  boo.  friend  at  all  cal- 
culated to  throw  any  impediment  in  the 
progress  of  the  ooune  .proposed  by  tbe 
noble  lord*  It  appearea  to  bim  to  be  a 
very  fair  and  r«)asonable  question.  From 
the  want  of  ao  answer  to  it,  and  tbe  evi* 
dent  disiodiniition  of  the  noble  lord  to 

Jive  it,  it  was  evident  that  this  oEtiaor^ 
inaiy  letter  was  genuine,  but  that  his 
OBi^ty's  mintstera  were  ashamed  to  own 
it  [Hear,  hear!]. 

Mr.  Cremff^  said,  that  it  was  not  only 
competent  for  any  member  to  ask  such 
questions  as  the  hon.  member  for  Shrews* 
bury  bad  asked  without  giving  notice  of 
tbem,  but  also  to  make  a  motion  to  tbe 
aame  ei&ct*  So  convinced  was  he  of  the 
propriety  of  the  question  put  with  so 
asuch  feeling  by  his  hon.  friend,  Uiat  had 
it  not  been  put,  it  was  his  intention  to 
have  moved  for  the  production  of  the 
papers  coooeeted  with  tbe  late  negotiation 
at  Sl  Omer%  and  he  actualJv  held  in  his 
hand  a  notice  of  a  motion  which  be  bad 
draiva  up  witli  a  view  to  obtaio  it.  He 
in«plorea  tbe  House  to  oonfider  the  rituoo 
tion  in  which  they  were  placed.  They 
had  A  ausssaga  n-om  the  kiog,  desiring 
them  to  interfere  in  his  benilfl  And 
why?  Becauae  her  mqesty  the  queen  had 
aet  her  loot  in  England  [Hear  1]— for 
that  now  appeared  to  be  the  chief  ground 
of  her  oSmoe  [Hear !].  Indeed  his  ma- 
jesty app«ared  to  have  the  same  objection 
to  her  jbemg  in  tbe  same  country  with  him, 
wbieh  he  fi»rmerty  had  to  her  being  in  the 
lame  drawio^.iipmn«  lo  order,  therefore, 
to  promote  bis  majesty's  wlibes»  they  first 
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ofiered  her  a  threat,  and  then  a  bribe  to 
keep  her  ebroad,  but  both,  he  was  happy 
to  say,  ineSeetually*    Tbe  House  ought 
to  recollect,  that  when  the  king  sent  them 
a  message,  deairing  them  to  interfere  in 
ius  behalf,  it  was  their  bouoden  duty  to 
consider,  before  they  went  into  tbe  evi- 
dence (into  which  be  maintained  that  thqr 
bad  no  right  to  go,  as  nobody  could  doidA 
of  dm  present  beinp  a  private  prosecu- 
tion), not  onlv  the  situation  in  which  they 
might  tbeoMeivea  be  phmed,  but  adso  the 
aituataoa  in  whldi  tbe  king  absoluteiy  waa 
pkeed.    In  the  first  instance,  he  was  tbe 
accuser,  the  procurer  of  the  evideaoa,  and 
tbe  prosecutor  of  the  crime  of  which,  in 
the  last,  be  odgbt  be  calleil  upon  to  be- 
come the  judge  FHear !] ;  for  if  a  bill  of 
attainder  should  be  passed  agmnst  her 
majesty,  it  could  not  be  passed  without 
the  king's  giving  his  consent  to  it  as  a 
part  of  the  bgismture.    The  House  ought 
to  beware  how  it  made  itsdf  a  party  to 
aucii  a  transaction,  especially  ast  trom  tbe 
reign  of  Henry  8th  downwards,   it  bad 
not  been  the  custom  of  parliiMieot  to  i o- 
terfere  with  the  queens  of  England  [I^ihI 
cheeis]«    The  arrival  of  her  umjeaty  ap- 
peered   to  have  created    mdMCfibabU 
abrm  aasoagst  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  tbe  Ifouse  s  for«  strange  as  it  might 
appear,  fifteen  ministers  failed  last  ni^ht 
to  attend  in  their  j^lace^  being  too  bunly 
easployed  in  armwg  themsdves  agaimt 
one  pooTi  weak,  demoeelem  woman.  And 
who  was  that  woman  ?   The  daoghter  of 
the  duke  of  Brunswick,  the  niece  of  the 
late  king,  the  wib  of  tbe  present  king,  the 
mother  of  the  princess  Charlotte  [Hear, 
bear!].     If  that  lamented  princess  had 
been  alive,  would  this  business  have  ever 
been  brought  beibre  the  House?    He 
thought  not    He  had  written  in  pencil 
the  motion  of  which  he  bad  intemled  ro 
^ve  notice^  relative  to  the  late  negotia- 
tion at  St*  Omer's  {  whether  be  should 
moye  to*monrow  evening  that  an  account 
of  it  be  laid  before  the  House,  he  would 
not  say ;  but,  feeling  as  he  did  upon  the 
subject,  be  should  have  felt  himaelf  a  dis- 
graced man,  if  he  had  not  made  the  re- 
maifcs  which  he  had  just  oftied  to  their 
notice  upon  it  [Hear  I]. 

Sir  JMert  Pf^ibtm  assured  the  House 
that  00  motion  had  ^er  ooeaaimied  him 
more  acute  regret  than  that  whidi  had 
just  been  submitted  to  the  conaidentiM 
of  the  House;  He  trusted,  however,  that 
ia  the  eppeal  which  be  was  going  to  smke 
4otbair  gqpeiosi^y  ho  should  fii^vith 
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die  support  of  a  majority  of  Iho  House. 
He  called  opon  them  to  protect  her  ma- 
jesty during  the  continuance  of  this  in- 
quiry from  every  species  of  indignity. 
He  did  not  now  allude  to  the  indignities 
which  she  had  receired  from  our  ministers 
at  foreign  courts,  or  from  those  foreign 
courts  themselves,  at  the  Instigation  of 
those  ministers,  nor  to  the  paltry  mdigoity 
of  striking  her  name  out  or  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Church ;  but  he  alluded  to  the  treat- 
ment which  she  had  receiired  In  her 
journey  to  this  country,  and  to  Che  obsta- 
cles  wnlch  had  been  rsised  up  to  retard  it. 
It  was  a  disgraceful  fact,  that  the  queen 
of  England,  in  crossing  from  the  Con- 
tinent«  shou^  haTe  had  no  ofRfei^  vessel 
on  which  to  erect  the  royal  Standard  than 
a  common  passage-boat«  It  was  a  cBs- 
graceful  fact  that  she  should  have  no 
place  to  which  she  could  fly  as  to  an 
asylum,  that  she  should  have  no  other  roof 
to  shelter  her  bead,  than  that  of  an  indi-* 
vidua],  who  was  an  honest  man  [Loud 
laughter].  Gentlemen  might  laugh  at  the 
term,  but  he  maintamed  that  the  indivi-^ 
dual  to  whom  he  alluded  was  an  honest 
man,  and  had  performed  his  duty  to  her 
majesty  in  the  same  exemplary  manner  as 
he  had  performed  all  the  other  duties  of 
his  station  ^Hear,  hear!].  That  indivi^ 
dual  had  given  her  majesty  an  asylum 
which  she  had  not  been  able  to  procure  in 
any  of  the  palaces  i^  the  Crown.  He 
was  sure  that  his  majesty  would  never 
wish  to  see  any  of  his  subjects  treated 
with  Indignities  which  they  did  not  de* 
aewe,  much  less  one  who  had  once  been 
the  wife  of  his  afiectien,  and  still  was  the 
partner  of  his  throne. 

Lord  ArchihaU  HamiUtm  expressed  his 
regret  that  a  case  of  such  importance 
should  have  been'thrust  ttpon  the  Hovse 
-—a  case  which  required  the  most  serious 
deliberation  before  any  act  should  be 
done  ^—before  any  resdutlon  should  be 
adopted.  The  queen  had  arrived  in  the 
metropolis  of  Great  Britain ;  and  how  was 
she  received  ?  Not  widi  the  gratulations 
of  the  ministers  of  her  husband ;  no,  they 
had  long  prosecutea  her  with  Ignominy 
and  with  insult ;  they  hod  caused  her  name 
|o  be  erased  f^om  the  Ltturey  of  the 
country,  and  they  now  brougnt  forward 
what  was  tantamount  to  a  charge,  if  not 
virtually  an  accusation  agabst  her.  He 
had,  thereibre,  taken  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity of  expres^g  bis  uibiassed  segtimenti 
on  the  aueject,  unconnected  with,  and  un- 
iDfloanced  by  anji  f^/^  whatever.     As 
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ihr  as  the  erasure  of  her  majeaty's  name 
firom  tSae  Liturgy  was  the  act  or  his  ma- 
lesty's  ministers,  it  appeared  to  him  il. 
legiu ;  for  he  knew  not  by  what  special 
pleading,  or  by  what  legal  quibbling,  the 
act  of  parliameat,  which  gave  them  power 
to  alter  in  council  the  Liturgy,  In  ease  of 
the  death  of  any  of  the  royal  family,  eonkl 
be  construed  to  permit  Uiem  to  omit  or" 
erase  the  name  of  the  queen  altogether. 
But  was  the  indignity  then  oifsred  the  solo 
eflbol  that  lallowed  from  such  conduct  ^ 
No.  Ministen  contributed  by  sueh  a  Ihie 
of  ooodoct  to  cause  their  queen  to  be 
considered  as  guilty  by  several  of  their 
fellow  subjects.  He  would  pot  it  to  the 
fiMBliogs  of  tbe  House,  whotner  the  priih* 
ciplea  of  common  justice  ought  not  ift 
have  prevented  such  conduct?  la  every 
case,  even  of  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant 
ittdividoal,  a  man  was  not  considered  ae 
guilty,  ontilhis  guilt  was  established  in 
due  course  cX  law.  He  would  therefore  ** 
ask  his  majesty's  ministers,  whether, 
that  line  of  conduct  had  not  preducedF 
in  several  parts  of  tbe  coontry,  the 
effect  of  conddering  the  queen  aa  guilty  f 
and  would  further  ask  them  if  they  eouldf 
consider  the  mesiage  which  had  been  de-^ 
Tivered  to  the  House,  was  a  fk\v  one» 
under  such  circumstances  ?  He  was  not 
authorized  by  any  person  to  ask  it ;  but 
as  aa  act  of  justice  to  tbe  queea  of  Eng^ 
land  he  thought  the  message  ought  to  b^ 
seriously  eonsidertfd,  bewe  the  House 
should,  by  adopting  any  step  against  the 
queen,  contribute  to  prejudice  her  cha» 
racter  and  honour.  Was  not  this  the  act 
of  ministers  against  her  f  Was  it  not  com* 
patent  for  any  individual  to  ask  whether 
ne  was  to  be  tried  or  not  ?  But  inihe  case 
of  the  oueen  no  such  question  would  be  ^ 
answerea,  as  it  appeared  from  the  eoa-> 
daet  ofhlsmajesiy^s ministers;  althougli 
they  by  their  acts  bad  instilled  prejudieea 
asainst  the  queen  in  every  corner  of  the 
kmgdom,  while  it  was  out  of  her  power  td 
repel  their  charses,  or  openly  to  meet  the 
accosasions  with  nroeft  to  esUiblish  her 
innocence*  For  nimself  he  would  aay^ 
that  he  should  be  sorry  to  ifppule  aay 
charge  aninst  the  queen  on  evidence 
palpaUy  formed  to  condemn  her,  when 
no  means  of  confronting  her  accusers  was 
permitted ;  *aad  hp  calM  upon  the  House 
not  to  permit  sudi  an  attempt  to  be  car** 
ried  into  eflbct.  Ministers  had  long  con* 
denmsi  the  queen  as  gufltv;  thev  had 
acted  upo^rtiat  principle ;  they  hao-fel^ 
declareu  i^r  sontiaMmliin  relation  to  har 
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Bugatty,  by  tlieir  actionty  and  wouM  the 
House  of  Commons  00  their  charge^  and 
upon  their  8tatement>  proceed  also  to  con- 
demo  \  He  hoped  not,  and  he  therefore 
trusted  that  the  House  would  act  with  de- 
liberation  and  with  caution.  The  spirit  of 
the  constitution  of  £ngland  was  such  as 
to  consider  every  person  accused  as  not 
guilty  until  proved  to  be  so ;  and  would 
the  House  of  Commons  at  the  instance 
of  his  majesty's  ministers  proceed  to  con- 
demn the  queen  unheard,  without  allow- 
ing her  the  privilege  which  was  allowed 
to  the  lowest  subiect  of  the  kinedom? 
He  wak  desirous  of  knowing  whether  the 
order  in  council  by  which  her  majesty's 
name  was  excluded  from  the  Liturgy* 
was  considered  as  equally  binding  on  all 
the  people  of  the  kinedom ;  for  tbst  order 
had  been  transmitted  to  the  general  as- 
semblv  in  Scotland,  where  it  had  been 
looked  upon  as  so  much  waste  paper ;  for 
that  order  could  not  by  law  have  any  effect 
upon  the  regulations  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland.  He  knew  several 
most  respectable  clergymen  there  who 
had  refused  to  decline  using  the  prayer 
for  4he  oueen  as  established  by  the 
Liturgy  or  their  church,  and  who  still 
continued  to  pray  for  her  majesty  by 
namot  Unconnected  as  he  was  with  any 
pefsons,  he  would  request  that  the  House 
would  not  proceed  to  acts  of  pure  con- 

Semnation,  suddenly  and  without  consi* 
oration ;  and  he  would  call  upon  his  ma» 
jesty's  ministers  to  allow  to  the  queen  the 
same  privilege  at  least  which  was  allowed 
to  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  subject — 
that  of  not  being  condemned  unheard. 
He  would  protest  against  such  a  course 
of  conduct  as  that  about  to  be  adopted 
respecting  the  queen,  as  not  sanctioned 
by  the  usages  of  the  country,  not  sup* 
ported  by  the  practice  of  the  House,  and 
not  suited  to  the  constitution  of  the  king- 
dom. The  queen,  if  she  was  to  be  ac- 
cused^  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  situation 
In  which  she  would  have  stood  prior  to 
any  accusation.  Such  were  his  opinions, 
and  he  thought,  that  in  justice  to  her  ma- 
jesty and  to  himself  that  he  was  bound  to 
state  them,  although  he  had  no  intention 
of  opposing  the  motion  which  was  then 
before  the  House.  But  he  hoped  that 
the  House  would  go  forward  #ith  delibe- 
ration to  the  performance  of  the  serious 
duty  imposed  on  it,  and  not  by  hastily 
a^preeing  with  the  views  of  his  majesty  s 
ministers,  proceed  to  a  sudden  xondemna- 
tion  rather  than  Vb  a  fair  trial.* 


Mr.  Demnan  said,  that  it  was  not 
intention  at  the  present  moment  to  enter 
into  any  discussion  of  this  most  important 
subject;  for,  both  in  a  personal  and  con- 
stitutional view  of  the  question,  a  €tter 
opportunity    would    probably    heresifter 
occur.    He  confessed  that  he  entertained 
some  apprehension  lest  he  should  be  be- 
trayed into  too  strong  an  ezpressioo  of 
those  ardent  feelings  which  tne  subject 
was  calculated  to  excite,  but  which,  Ijow- 
ever,  save  him  infinitely  less  alarm  tlian 
the  cold,  calm,  temperate  manner  in  which 
a  proposition  of  this  nature  had   been 
brought  forward  by  his  majesty's  nunutera 
[Hear,  hear  I] —a  proposition  full  of  sach 
weighty  consequences  to   the  illustrious 
individual  and  to  the  country.    He  could 
not  trust  himself  to  press  this  subject  at 
the  present  moment ;  but  in  common  jus- 
tice  to  the  illustrious  individual,  whose 
arrival  in  the  country  was  greeted  with  an 
accusation  founded  upon  paper  and  not 
upon  witnesses,  and  which  was  to  be  re- 
ferred, not  to  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the 
country,  but  to  a  secret  coTumittee  f  Hear, 
hear !]— standing  in  the  peculiar  situation 
in  which  he  did,  he  felt  hlmsdf  entitiecL 
to  call  upon  the  noble  lord  opposite  to 
state  distinctly,  when  he  came  down  to- 
morrow to  the    re-consideration  of  this 
awful  subject,  what  was  the,  nature  of  the 
proceedings  which  it  was  intended  to  in- 
stitute against  her  majesty  ? 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  at  the  present 
moment  he  would  not  enter  into  tlie  merits 
of  the  subject,  even  to  the  length  at  which 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  entered 
upon  them.  Unhappily  (and  he  said  this 
unfeiffnedly) — unhappily,  not  merely  for 
the  illustrious  parties  concerned,  but  for 
this  House,  for  parliament,  and  for  the 
country,  a  resolution  appeared  to  hare 
been  taken  which  rendered  any  Jonger 
silence  upon  the  subject  almost  impossi* 
hie.  The  time  had  at  length  arrived  when 
all  men  would  be  called  upon  to  make  up 
their  minds  upon  this  most  important 
question,  and  when  his  lips  would  be  un- 
sealed from  that  silence  which  he  had  hi- 
therto observed.  At  th€  present  moment 
he  should  only  say,  and  he  thought  it  but 
fair  to  give  the  noble  lord  the  warning,  that 
his  majesty's  government  would  not  only 
have  to  perform  the  task,  and  to  succeed 
in  the  task,  of  making  out  a  strong  cue 
against  the  queen ;  but  they  would  hsre 
another  task  to  ex^ute,  foreuli^st  in  situa- 
tion and'  paramount  in  importance,  as  re- 
garded  their    own    ju^ification -i|they 
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would  have  to  shovr,  satisfaotorily  to  show, 
to  convince  the  House,  and  the  country, 
that  it  had  become  impossible  longer  to 
postpone  or  to  suppress  the  discussion. 
Which  way  soever  might  be  the  merits  of 
the  case  was,  in  his  view,  a  matter  of 
minor  importance,  because,  whatever 
might  be  the  queen*s  case,  the  case  of  mi- 
nistei^  must  be,  that  the  landing  of  the 
queen  in  England,  that  simple  act,  made 
all  further  forbearance  absolutely  impos- 
sible. This  was  so  manifestly  clear,  that 
he  would  not  waste  the  time  of  the 
House  in  urging  another  word  in  support 
of  it ;  and  he  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
noble  lord  and  his  colleagues  were  pre- 
pared to  stake  ther  places  upon  the  event 
of  the  present  proceeding.  In  his  own 
justification^  the  hon*  and  learned  member 
continued,  he  now  thought  it  proper  to 
acquaint  the  House,  that,  since  he  had 
token  his  seat  in  the  House,  a  public 
newspaper  had  been  put  into  his  hand, 
in  which,  to  his  infinite  surprise,  he  had 
fleen  a  long  statement,  in  many  respects 
an  inaccurate,  and,  in  some  most  material 
points,,  a  garbled  statement  of  the  recent 
transactions  which  had  taken  place  at 
St«  Omer^s*  It  was  necessary,  in  justice 
to  his  noble  friend  (lord  Hutchinson) 
with  whom  he  had  acted  upon  that  occa- 
sion, and  who  was  still  absent,  that  he 
should  first  declare  the  statement  which 
had  appeared  to  be  imperfect  and  garbled ; 
and,  in  his  own  defence,  he  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  say,  although,  he  believed  that  no 
oiember  could  suspect  him  of  such  viola- 
tion of  propriety,  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  mode  or  manner  in  which,  or  of  the 
c^hannels  through  which,  those  circum- 
stances had  been  made  public.  To  what 
Inreach.of  confidence  this  publicity  which 
had  been  given  to  part  of  the  proceedings 
could  be  attributed,  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture :  until  he  had  come  into  the 
House  he  had  not  been  aware  that  a  tittle 
of  the  matter  had  been  promulgated. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  an^  on  the 
motion  d[  lord  CasUereagh,  the  Papers 
irere  ordered  to  be  kept  in  the  custody  of 
the  clerk  of  the  House. 

FabliambntaryReform.]  Mr.  Lamb- 
ton  said,  that  when  he  had  last  night 
stated  his  determination  to  oppose  the 
motion  of  adjournment,  unless  some  pub- 
lic ground  were  laid  before  the  House* 
he  bad  so  cpnception  that  a  measure  of 
such  great  importance  was  about  to  be 
submitted  by  his  majesty's  ministers  to 
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their  consideration.  After  what  had  passqdl 
this  night,  he  thought  he  should  be  doing 
the  greatest  injustice  to  the  question 
which  had  been  conunitted  to  his  hands, 
if  he  attempted  ,to  bring  it  forward  at  a 
time  when  men's  minds  were  agitated  to 
such  a  degree,  as  to  render  it  impossible 
that  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform 
should  receive  that  patient  and  attentive 
consideration  which  it  required.  He 
begged  leave,  therefore,  to  postpone  his 
motion  to  the  27th  of  June. 

Army  and  Ordkance  Estimates.} 
The  resolutions  of  the  Committee  of 
Supply  being  reported, 

Mr.  Calcrq/i  said,  it  had  been  his  in- 
tention to  make  some  observations  on  the 
present  amount  of  our  military  establislv- 
ment,  which,  if  necessary  at  all,  was,  in 
his  opinion,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
measures  of  government.  This,  however* 
would  lead  to  a  discussion  of  greater 
length  than  was  desirable  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  he  should  therefore  defer  tho 
consideration  of  that  topic  to  a  future 
day.  If  no  other  opportunity  were  af* 
forded,  he  should  be  driven  to  the  n^|es<« 
sity  of  submitting  a  substantive  motion  on 
the  subject.  New  barracks  were  about  to 
be  built  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  where 
none  existed  at  present,  and  such  an  ap- 
pearance of  military  government  was 
about  to  be  exhibited  as  had  never  before 
been  presented  in  any  country  calling  it- 
self free. 

On  the  reading  of  the  resolution  relative 
to  pensions, 

Mr.  Humq  «aid,  that  since  this  subject 
had  been  discussed,  on  the  moving  of  the 
ordnance  estimates,  he  had  referred  to 
the  act,  and  he  regretted  to  say,  that  in 
section  second  there  was  a  clause  that 
might  adroit  of  the  construction  for  which 
the  right  hon,  gentleman  had  contended. 
He  now  begaed  to  ask  whether  those  pen- 
sions to  which  he  had  adverted  in  the 
committee  of  supply,  and  by  which  a  re- 
tired allowance,  amounting  to  one-half  of 
their  former  salaries,  had  been  granted  to 
several  persons,  after  a  service  of  two, 
three,  and  four  years,  came  under  that 
clause  of  the  act  to  which  he  had  alluded  ? 
The  object  of  the  act  was,  in  his  opinion, 
to  prevent  pensions  from  being  granted  to 
individuals  for  less  than  ten  years  service, 
and  he  protested  against  any  deviation 
from  that  principle,as  tending  to  impose  a 
great  expense  on  the  country. 

Mr.  R.  Ward  observedi  that  he  had 
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fbnaerly  ilaCed  tlie  groonds  on  which 
those  pensionB  to  whioi  the  hon.  gentle- 
man  objected  had  been  mnted.  He  had 
•tatedy  that  these  individuals  were  not  in 
the  sitiiation  of  persons  retiring  from  the 
the  service;  but  that  their  aahiries  had 
been  taken  from  them  in  conseqeence  of 
tbe  reduction  of  their  offices;  and  he 
woidd  put  it  to  the  justice  of  the  House, 
whether,  when  an  office  was  abolished, 
they  would  deny  the  poor  pittance  of  45/. 
per  annum  to  a  clerk  who  had  been  de- 
prived of  his  situation  ?  He  contended, 
that  the  act  did  not  apply  to  persons 
whose  services  were  dispensed  with  in  con- 
sequence of  the  reduction  of  their  offices, 
but  to  those  who  voluntarily  retired,  and 
claimed  allowances  for  their  psst  services. 
In  this  construction  of  the  spirit  of  the 
ttct  he  was  supported  by  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Harrison,  a  counsel  of  considerable 
eminence. 

Colond  Davies  said,  hisimpresBion  was, 
that  the  act  applied  to  all  cases,  both  of 
superannuation  and  reduction. 

On  the  resolution  for  the  Irish  ordnance 
being  pot, 

Mr.  Calcraf^  re^fi'etted  that  in  the  first 
year  of  the  administration  of  the  noble 
ouke,  so  little  attention  had  been  paid  to 
economv  in  the  department  overwnichhe 
presided. 

Mr.  Ward  contended,  that  although 
there  was  an  excess  of  133,000^.  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  ordnance  department, 
55,000/.  of  that  sum  arose  out  of  the  ab- 
sdute  necessities  of  the  service.  The 
noble  duke,  therefore,  was  not  in  any  de- 
gree responsible  for  that  part  of  the  in- 
creased expenditure. 

Mr.  Cmcfiifi  disckumed  tnv  personal 
motive  in  the  comments  whidi  he  had  felt 
h  his  duty  to  nmke. 

Sir «/.  Neujp&ri  deprecated  the  idea  of 
nttributing  any  men^ber*s  conduct  to  the 
fnfluence  of  persona]  motives,  or  of  sup- 
posing that  to  discuss  Ae  proceedings  of 
a  pablic  officer,  implied  the  existence  of 
any  personal  zeal  against  that  officer.  It 
was  absurd  to  maintain  that  the  former 
services  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  or  of 
any  other  public  man,  should  shield  him 
from  the  responsibility  which  attached  to 
any  public  office  which  he  thought  proper 
to  accept. 

Mr.  Hume  expressed  a  wish,  that  with 
a  view  to  simplify  the  public  accounts, 
which  were  in  general  scarcely  intelligible 
at  present,  and  to  enable  the  House  the 
more  easily  to  judge  where  any  expendi- 


ture cooM  be  saved,  the  practice  of  the 
American  Congress  should  be  adopted. 
According  to  that  practice  three  com- 
mittees were  appointed  at  the  commonoe- 
ment  of  every  session,  to  examine  the 
naval,  the  military,  and  the  ordnaBce  ac- 
counts, and  to  report  thereupon ;  and  if  si- 
milar committees  were  appointed  bj  tittt 
House,  much  good  m«bt  be  expected  to 
resdt,  as  every  item  of  expense  wo»ld  be 
more  narrowly  investigated.  If  soch  com- 
mittee was  in  activity,  it  was  haposvAle 
that  several  unnecessary  places,  which 
might  be  found  to  exist,  DotwiAstsBding 
the  repeated  ministerial  profeasiens  of  eoo-> 
nomy,  would  be  alloweo  to  conttnee.  For 
instance  was  it  to  be  tolerated  that  there 
should  be  in  each  of  our  colonies,  a  store- 
keeper for  the  navy,  with  one  far  tfiel 
army,  and  another  for  the  ordnance,  sl- 
though  it  was  notorious  that  one  store- 
keeper  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  do  Hhe 
busmess  of  the  three.  He  therelbne  hopej 
that  ministers  would  see  the  necessity  af 
making  some  new  arrangement  on  that 
head. 

8ir  J.  Newport  prot^ed  against  tiie 
idea  of  delegating  the  fonctions  eC  that 
House  to  any  committee,  or  of  BRowm^ 
ministers  to  trsnsfer  to  such  committeea. 
their  responsibility  4br  the  poUic  ac- 
counts. 

Tbe  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

WlLTtTL    AND     MaLTCIOITS' IVJUXIKS 

Bill.]  Mr.  N.  Cakert  mo^ed  for  U 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  providing 
punishment  for  certain  vexatioq|and  midi- 
cious  injuries.  It  was  mrfbftimsrijy  aaub- 
ject  of  jm  complaint  tbu  rttjvm  tod 
wanton  mjuries  were  commrtted  on  yooBf 
trees,  plantations,  gardens,  Ac,  lor  wMcS 
the  present  remedy  at  law  was  oxtremefy 
dilatonr  and  unequal.  In  moviiig  to  hring 
in  such  a  biH,  he  was  not  at  an  eofertng 
upon  an  unusual  wav  of  prooeediiig ;  for 
there  already  existed  statutes  for  die  pro- 
tection of  timber-trees^  baoks,  and  wma 
of  rivers,  drc.  Abroad,  it  waa  to  be  cib* 
served,  that  ^rdens,  statues,  and  other 
articles  of  private  property,  as  wdl  as 
trees  loaded  with  fruit,  and  standing  im* 
mediately  by  the  rcMid-side^  were  not 
subject  to  such  malicious  and  vexations 
injuries  as  those  which  the  propoaed  hSl 
would  go  to  punish.  Bot  it  was  a  morti^ 
fying  reflection  that  there  was  no  ipcMs 
OT  property  in  Enghind  wbtcfa  was  ex- 
posed m  public,  that  was  not  apeedOy  in- 
jured or  mutilated;  from  the  comflMn  mile- 
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stone  upoB  the  high*road  to  the  tomb  in 
WestmiDster-abbi^.  It  never  would  be 
found  worth  while  to  prosecute  a  poor 
maot  if  guilty  of  such  o&Qces»  by  so  ex- 
pensive a  process  as  an  actiofi  for  trespass ; 
and  the  provisions  of  this  bill  would  effect 
all  the  objects  of  a  a  prosecution  in  a  less 
expensive  and  unexceptionable  manner* 

Leave  was   given,  and    the    bill  was 
i>roi^t  in  and  read  a  first  time. 

laisH  Padpbas.]  Mr.  JP".  ParnM^ 
after  an  in^resaive  appeal  to  the  House 
upon  the  various  hardabips  which  Irish 
paupers  were  condemned  to  endure  in 
their  passage  through  this  countrvi  espe- 
cially in  returning  to  Ireland,  observed, 
that  scarcely  a  fourth  of  those  who  aa- 
tiually  returned  lo  Ireland  were  able  to 
survive  their  sufferings.  The  hardships 
they  underwent,  which  were  but  too  often 
aggravated  by  the  infliction  of  corporal 
punishment,  were  owing  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  the  manner  in  wnich  their  subsist- 
fince  was  provided  for,  that  subsistence 
being  paid  for  by  the  county,  while  the 
^lowance  to  English  paupers  in  theur  con- 
veyance through  the  country  was  paid  by 
the  resjMctive  parishes.  But  the  punish- 
ments inflicteu  upon  the  Irish  paupers 
formed  their  greatest  grievance,  the  lower 
order  of  English  parish*officers,  who 
diarged  those  paoi>ers  as  vajgrants,  being 
but  too  apt  to  consider  Irishism  as  a  crime. 
The  hon.  gentleman  concluded  with  mov- 
ing for  the  production  of  a  copy  of  the 
correspondence  between  the  seneschal  of 
Belfast,  and  the  diief  secretary  for  Ireland, 
respecting  paupers  sent  from  England  to 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Sturges  Bourne  observed,  that  by 
the  act  of  toe  Isst  session,  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  propose,  it  was  expressly 
provided  that  Irish  vagrants  should  be 
passed  to  Ireland  without  any  punishment 
at  all.  They  tlierefore  had  at  present  an 
exemption  which  was  not  granted  to  Eng- 
lish vagrants.  For  any  grievance  to  which 
the  Irish  paupers  were  still  subject,  he 
should  be  happy  to  assist  the  hon.  mem- 
ber in  framing  a  remedy.  But  the  fact 
was  this,  that  there  was  no  officer  in  Ire- 
land to  receive  those  paupers  upon  their 
terival  in  that  country,  or  to  whom  an  or- 
der for  removal  to  their  native  place  eould 
be  directed ;  and  the  want  of  such  an  of- 
ficer was,  he  believed,  the  great  cause  of 
the  hardship  to  which  those  poor  bein^ 
were  at  present  sufajeot  on  their  arrival  m 
4faair  4nra  oountiy. 


Sir  «/•  Nenport  said,  that  be  ^ould 
vote  for  the  motion,  although  he  must 
must  confess  his  inability  to  see  any  per* 
maoent  remedy  for  the  grievances  alluded 
to,  but  that  remedy  which  would  be  worse 
than  the  disease,  namely,  the  introduction 
of  the  system  of  the  poor  laws  into  Ire- 
land, than  which  notniog  was  more  to  be 
deprecated,  especially  in  a  country  where 
the  paupers  were  so  numerous,  while 
those  able  to  pay  poor*8-rate  were  com- 
paratively so  tew.  But  still  he  felt  that 
some  temporary  remedjr  should  be  devised 
for  the  relief,  as  far  as  it  was  practicable, 
of  the  poor  beings  alluded  to.  But  theo 
how  was  that  remedy  to  be  found  i  It 
would  bov  unfiur  to  raddle  exclusively 
upon  those  districts  of  the  Irish  coast 
which  were  immediately  opposite  to  Eng- 
land, the  maintenance  or  the  expence  of 
transferring  all  paupers  who  should  go 
over  from  this  country;  and  irom  what 
fund  was  thb  expence  to  be  defrayed  ?— 
He  felt  with  his  hon  friend  the  necessity 
of  providing  some  remedy  in  this  case, 
but  still  he  conceived  it  a  question  of  iafi- 
nite  difficulty  to  adjust. 

Mr.  Wilhami  thouf^ht  this  a  case  which 
loudly  called  for  inqmry. 

Mr.  IV.  Pamdl  observed,  that  it  was 
not  because  there  were  many  political  eco- 
nomists or  few  paupers  in  Ireland,  that 
there  were  no  poor  laws  in  that  country, 
but  the  fact  was,  that  while  the  poor  were 
objects  of  regard  and  consideration  in  this 
country,  they  were,  he  was  sorry  to  say, 
mere  objects  of  contempt  in  Ireland. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

HOUSE  OF  LOEDS. 
Wednesday  f  June  7  m 

Motion  for  a  Secret  Committee 
ON  THE  Papers  relating  to  the  Con- 
duct OF  THE  Queen.]  The  Earl  of  Li- 
verpool moved  the  order  of  the  day  for 
the  consideration  of  his  Majesty's  Mes- 
sage, which  was  read  by  th^  clerk.  His 
lordship  then,  in  pursuance  of  his  first  no* 
tice,  proceeded  to  move  an  address  to  his 
majesty  in  return  for  his  message. 

Lord  Holland  wished  to  know  with 
what  measure  his  majesty's  government 
meant  to  propose  the  examination  of  the 
papers  laid  on  the  table  should  be  followed 
up,  before  the  House  was  pledged  to  any 
opinion  on  the  subject* 

The  Earl  of  Lvoernool  observed,  that 
the  address  he  intenoed  to  move  would, 
aa  ho  had  ataled  yeeterdayi  pledge  thek 
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lordsbips  to  nothing  but  to  return  thanks 
to  bit  majestj  for  his  most  gracious  mes- 
sage, and  to  assure  his  majesty  that  they 
would  adopt  such  a  course  of  proceeding 
as  the  justice  of  the  case  and  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  Crown  might  require. 

The  address  was  then  put  and  agreed 
to. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  now  rose  to 
make  tlie  second  motion  of  which  he  had 
given  notice»  and  which  related  to  the  course 
of  proceeding.  He  said,  he  meant  to  pro* 
pose  to  their  lordshios  that  a  secret  com- 
tnittee  consisting  of  ofteen  lords,  should  be 
apfwinted  bj  bsJlot  to  examine  the  papers 
relative  to  the  conduct^  of  the  queen, 
which  he  had  laid  on  the* table  yesterday, 
and  to  report  thereon.  This  he  consider- 
ed the  most  suitable  course  of  proceeding, 
with  reference  to  the  delicacy  of  the  case, 
the  illustrious  person  to  whom  the  papers 
related,  or  indeed  to  any  person  whatever 
who  might  be  the  object  of  such  an  in- 
quiry. He  was  on  the  present  occasion 
particularly  desirous  of  saying  as  little  as 
possible,  and  wished  to  reserve  himself 
until  he  saw  whether  any  of  their  lord- 
ships thought  the  course  he  proposed  lia- 
ble to  objection.  In  that  case,  he  would 
be  ready  to  give  any  explanation  which 
might  appear  necessary.  He  had  yester- 
day stated,  that  the  purpose  for  which  he 
would  propose  to  appoint  the  committee 
would  be,  to  inquire  whether  any  or  what, 
further  proceedings  should  take  place  on 
the  papers  submitted  to  their  examination. 
This  would  be  the  object  of  their  report. 
He  had  thought  it  necessaiy  to  state  this 
jresterday,  to  guard  a^inst  misunderstand- 
ing, and  he  thought  it  necessary  to  repeat 
it  now.  He  trusted  there  was  not  a  man 
in  the  House,  or  in  the  country,  who 
would  suppose  him  capable  of  proposing 
a  mode  of  proceeding  against  any  person, 
and  least  of  all  against  the  illustrious  per- 
son who  was  the  object  of  this  measure, 
without  allowing  the  fullest  opportunity 
for  defence.  But  the  course  now  sug- 
gested, he  was  convinced,  was  the  most 
proper  in  point  of  delicacy  towards  the 
illustrious  person,  and  the  best  with  .res- 
pect to  ail  the  important  interests  connect- 
ed with  the  case.  Here  he  wished  to 
leave  the  subject,  being  prepared,  how- 
ever, to  give  such  explanation  as  might, 
'  in  consequence  of  obsiervations  from  any 
of  their  lordships,  appear  necessary.  He 
concluded  by  moving  the  appointment  of 
the  committee. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  said,  he  had 


heard  the  message  from  the  throne 
terday  with  more  pain  than  it  was  poanble 
for  him  to  express,  because  he  felt,  end 
should  alwajs  feel,  that  any  inquiry  insti- 
tuted in  this  or  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  into  the   conduct  of  any  of 
the  members  of  the  royal  family,  was  a 
proceeding  not  only  most  revolting  to  the 
feelings  of  the  illustrious  persons  them- 
selves, but  inconsistent  ilrith  the  dotiee  of 
parliament.    Nothing  could  haveiodiiped 
him  to  open  his  mouth  on  this  subject  but 
the  situation  in   which  the  House  was 
placed.    As  the  subject  had  been  foroed 
on  the  attention  of  the  House,  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  avoid  sayingsometliii^ 
on  the  course  of  proceeding  proposed  by 
the  noble  earl.    Inacaseofsomudi  im» 
portance,  and  attended  with  so  manv  eic- 
traordinary  circumstances,  be  should  have 
expected  the  noble  lord  to  have  taken  oc^ 
casion  to  acauaint  the  House  with  the 
grounds  on  which  he  brought  fiMrwaid  hie 
proposition,  and  to  have  given  some  ex« 
planation  of  the  reasons  on  which  he  re- 
commended the  course  of  prooeedio^  be 
had  suggested.    In  a  state  of  entire  %no* 
ranee  of  the  transactions  to  which  the 
papers  proposed  to  be  examined  referred 
—and  he  wished  to  God  that  that  igno*- 
rance  might  be  allowed  to  continue  !<— k 
would  be  important  to  their  lordships  to 
be  informed  what  was  the  opinion  of  his 
majesty's  ministers  on  the  subject'^ what 
was  the  view  of  the  case  entertained  by 
those  persons  who  must  have  had  their 
attention  particularly  directed  to  it  in  the 
course  of  their  oificial  duties.    But,  de- 
prived of  this  information,  he  felt  tuma^f 
bound  to  state  to  the  House  those  objec- 
tions which  occurred  to  his  mind  gainst 
the  course  proposed  to  be  adopted  by  the 
noble  earl.    That  course,  if  he  understood 
it  rightly,  was  the  sppoincment  by  ballot 
of  a  secret  committee  to  examine  the  pa- 
pers referred  to  in  the  coomiooioation 
from  the  throne.    Now,  under  what  dr- 
cumstances    was    this     communicalioa 
made  ?    With  a  perfect  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  their  lordships,  that  a  message  of 
similar  purport  bad  been  delivered  to  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  and  that  it 
contains  a  distinct  statement,  advised  by 
the  servants  of  the  Crown,  that  the  con- 
duct of  her  majesty  has  been  such  as  to 
call  for  the  attention  of  parliaoieDL— 
Now,  under  these  circumstances,  he 
nestly  desired  their  lordships  to 
the  character  in  which  they  stood  as  a 
court  of  judicature  [Hear,  hear  jjt  «^ 
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subject  of  inquiry  to  receive  no  notice  of 


the  only  court  before  which  any  ulterior 
proceeding  founded  on  the  report  of  its 
comn^ittee  could  come.  He  knew  no- 
thing of  any  d^ree  of  guilt  or  impropri- 
ety which  might  be  imputed  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  queen ;  but  when  their  lord- 
ships comidered  the  weight  and  import- 
ance of  the  communication  which  had 
been  made  to  them,  and  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  course  of  proceeding  now 
proposed,  they  could  not  exclude  from 
their  minds  the  possibility  of  that  commu- 
nication leading  to  an  impeachment  by 
the  other  House  of  Parliament.  No  per- 
son who  was  unacquainted  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  papers  to  be  submitted  to  the 
committee,  could  form  any  opinion  on  the 
consequences  of  the  inquiry,  or  could  say 
that  its  result  would  not  lead  to  such  an 
event  as  that  which  he  had  supposed  pos- 
sible. And  if  sach  should  be  its  result^ 
let  him  beseech  their  lordships  to  consi- 
der well  the  situation  in  which  they  would 
be  placed.  He  need  not  remind  their 
lordships  of  the  anxiety  shown  in  ordinary 
courts  of  justice  to  take  care  that  unpre- 
judiced persons  should  be  called  to  per- 
form the  office  of  jurors.  When  such 
pains  were  taken  to  prevent  the  minds  of 
those  who  were  to  decide  in  any  ordinary 
case  from  being  biassed,  would  their 
lordships,  with  the  probability  of  their 
becoming  judges  staring  them  in  the  face, 
adopt  a  course  of  proceeding  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  all  mankind,  must  disqua- 
lify them  for  that  office  ^  He  hoped  they 
would  pause  before  they  agreea  to  the 
noble  earFs  proposition.  He  wished  them, 
befote  they  proceeded  farther,  to  consider 
whether  the  course  which  it  was  recom- 
mended to  them  to  adopt  might  not  lead 
to  something  inconsistent  with  those  func- 
tions which  belonged  to  them  as  a  court 
of  judicature.  But  was  the  course  pro- 
posed by  the  noble  earl  attended  with  any 
advantage  capable  of  inducing  their  lord- 
ships to  encounter  this  risk  ?  Certainly, 
if  the  reference  of  the  papers  to  a  secret 
comnittee  would  really  have  the  effect  of 
secrecy  with  respect  to  the  public— if 
that  reference  might  be  the  means  of  pre- 
venting the  pubhc  of  England  from  be- 
coming parties  to  transactions  which  it  must 
be  the  wish  of  their  lordships  and  every 
honest  man  rather  to  conceal  in  oblivion-* 
lie  would  approve  the  course  proposed  by 
the  noble  lord.  But  did  any  man  actually 
believe  that  the  reference  to  a  secret  com- 
9iittee  would  have  such  an  efi^ct  f  Was 
the  illustrioua .  person .  who  wa«  made  the 


the  evidence  laid  before  the  committee, 
and  to  have  no  opportunity  of  rebutting 
it?  When  the  committee  should  make 
their  report  merely  on  the  papers  before 
them,  in  what  situation  would  the  House 
stand  ?  The  report  of  a  committee  so  li- 
mited might  prove  only  one  step  gained 
towards  a  further  investigation.  The  no- 
ble earl  did  not  propose  that  evidence 
.  should  be  heard  by  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  illustrious  personage ;  it  fol- 
lowed, therefore  that,  on  a  report  founded 
merely  on  ex-parte  evidence,  some  fur- 
ther proceeding,  leading  to  most  import- 
ant consequences,  might  be  proposed  for 
their  lordshi[>s'  adoption.  Why,  then, 
were  not  their  lordships  in  the  first  in- 
stance informed  of  the  view  which  his  ma- 
jesty's government  had  taken  of  the  case  I 
Were  there  not  in  that  House  noble  lords 
who  had  been  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  in 
this  affair  ?  What  additional  information 
to  that  which  these  noble  lords  postessed 
was  it  possible  to  convey  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  committee?  His  majesty's 
ministers  had  had  every  opportunity  of 
forming  an  opinion,  and  must  know  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  infinitely 
more  correctly  than  they  could  be  known 
by  the  committee.  This  surely  roust  be 
the  opinion  of  any  man  who  recollected 
all  that  had  been  stated  respecting  the 
circumstances  of  this  case,  and  who  was 
aware  that  it  had  been  for  more  than  a 
year  under  the  consideration  of  the  king's 
government.  The  noble  lords  opposite 
had  had  the  fullest  opportunities  of  satisfy- 
ing themselves  on  every  point  of  the  evi« 
dence.  They  knew  what  credit  and  what 
weight  ought  to  be  given  to  every  part  of 
the  evidence.  It  was  most  extraordinary^ 
then,  that  they  should  now  come  forward, 
and  avow  that  they  could  not  tell  In  what 
course  they  ought  to  proceed  without  the 
assistance  of  a  committee.  They  ought 
to  be  far  more  capable  of  saying  what  was 
fit  to  be  done  than  any  other  noble  lords, 
who  could  know  nothing  of  the  matter 
except  what  those  noble  lords  were  pleased 
to  lay  before  tliem  in  papers,  to  be  report- 
ed on  after  perhaps  an  examination  of 
eight  and  forty  hours,  or  indeed  of  any 
other  time.  It  was  therefore  for  the  no- 
ble lords  opposite  to  say  themselves  what 
course  ought  to  be  pursued,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  committee.  There 
were,  undoubtedly,  occasions  in  which  it 
had  been  the  practice  to  appoint  secret 
commiHees.    All  secrecy  was  in  its  nature 
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tfB  evO,  but  QCCMKUM  inig^t  occur  in 
which  it  was  nece«ary.  In  no  iostance, 
howevefi  did  the  ttsuaf  praclico  in  the  ap- 
poioUnent  of  tecret  committeef  apply  to 
the  present  case*  Secret  committees  had 
been  appointed  in  cases  of  plots  and  con« 
BpiracieSf  the  proof  of  which  depended  on 
the  evidence  of  persons  whose  names 
could  not  be  revealed—in  cases  when  the 
investigation  related  to  individuals  whom 
it  was  important  to  keep  unappriaed  of 
the  existence  of  any  proceedings  against 
tiiem— or  in  cases  in  which  the  interests 
of  foreign  states  were  concerned.  But 
were  any  of  these  instances  applicable  on 
tiie  present  occasion  i  Was  it  necessary 
to  conceal*the  naDaes»  characters,  and  si- 
tuations of  the  witnesses  in  a  case  on 
wliich  their  lordships  miaht  be  ultimately 
calied  upon  to  give  judgment?  What- 
ever proprielv  there  might  be  in  conceal* 
nentf  it  could  not  be  admitted  an  ca^es 
the  result  of  which  might  be  penal*  li^ 
indeed,  any  preliminary  secrecy  were  ne- 
ceasary*  that  might  be  as  well  attained  by 
enforcing  the  order  for  the  exclusion  of 
strangers  as  by  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee. After  the  report  of  the  commit- 
teO»  the  House  woula  not  be  placed  in  a 
better  situation  to  judge  than  they  would 
be  on  the  statement  of  the  noble  ford  op* 
posite;  for  the  committee,  it  appeared, 
were  to  have  no  opportunity  of  hearii]« 
any  other  evidence  than  that  which  his 
majesty's  ministers  chose  to  lay  before 
them,  and  could  not  call  for  the  defence 
rf  the  party  accused.  He  thought,  there- 
fore, that  tneir  lordships  had  as  yet  heard 
no  groond  stated  for  the  appointment  of 
a  committee,  more  especially  when  the 
delicate  situation  in  which  the  House 
stood  was  considered.  Liable  to  becomo 
a  court  of  judicature,  it  was  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  the  hiffh  functions 
their  lordships  might  be  called  upon  to 
exercise  should  be  assumed  under  no 
questionable  circumstances.  At  a  time 
when  the  feelings  of  the  public  were  so 
deeply  interested  by  the  extraordinary  na- 
ture of  the  case,  it  was  of  importance 
that  they  should  not  be  farther  excitoi  by  ' 
the  inconsistent  mode  of  proceeding  pro- 
posed by  the  noble  lord.  On  these 
grounds  be  oi^ected  to  the  appointment 
of  the  committee* 

The  Earl  of  Livetpool  rose^  in  conse- 
i|uencb  of  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble 
aiaf<|uii,  to  give  such  mLplaoation  as  it 
was  m  bis  power  to  ^ve  on  the  preset 
aMMion.    He  trusiol  tbut  the  awwer  he 


should  now  nnake  would  be  satisbctory  lo 
the  noble  marquis  and  to  aU  their  lord- 
ships, and  that  he  should  stand  excused  for 
not  doing  that  which  the  noble  marqnia 
appeared  to  consider  indispensable,  naooe- 
ly,  stating,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  what  he  thought  ought  to  be  the 
future  course  of  proceeding.  He  con- 
tended that  the  appointment  of  aaecret 
committee  was  the  fittest  course  of  pro- 
ceeding ;  and  if  it  was  proper  to  refer  pa- 
pers containing  evidence  to  that  comauu 
tee,  it  would  be  improper  in  hiai  to  aoti* 
cipate  what  might  be  tne  result  of  the  io- 
vestiffatioo.  Having  resolved  to  reccmi- 
mend  that  the  course  of  proceeding  should 
be  to  refer  the  subject  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  committee,  that  was  a  soficisiit 
ground  why  his  mouth  should  remaio 
closed  as  to  what  he  might  expect  would 
be  the  opinion  of  that  oooraiittee.  With 
re^rd  to  the  inference  of  the  adble  mar- 
quis, that  because  a  communicatioii  ^id 
been  made  to  the  House  of  Cosunoos  si- 
milar to  that  laid  before  tbeir  iordslripay 
this  was  a  case  on  which  tbery  auf^t  liava 
to  pronounce  jodgmeot,  any  MQectton 
taken  under  that  view  was  perfectly 
groundless;  for  this  was  not  a  case  on 
which  their  lordships  could  he  called  wpioa 
to  decide  in  a  judicial  capaci^.  The 
case  was  certainly  one  of  great  difBcaltj 
and  delicacy,  and  he  more  particularly 
felt  all  the  difficulty  and  delicacy  which 
belonged  to  it  in  the  observations  he  was 
about  to  make,  because,  in  wh^  he  bad 
to  say,  for  the  sake  of  explanation,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  assunoe 
guilt ;  but  he  wished  their  lorddiips  dis- 
tinctly to  understand  that  he  meant  to 
speak  hvpothetically  when  he  seppoaed 
certain  mots  to  whidi  be  should  alliide  to 
have  taken  place*  With  refjard  to  tfae 
objection  of  the  noble  marquis,  if  there 
were  ground  for  it,  he  would  not  onijr 
agree  with  him  as  to  the  impropriety  of 
the  present  proceeding,  but  would  go  a 
great  deal  farther ;  for,  were  it  supposed 
Uiat  evidence  existed  to  convict  the  q^ooea 
of  hiffh  treason,  he  would  not  think  it  fit 
to  refer  the  case  in  the  first  instance  even 
to  the  House  of  Commons;  bat  would 
consider  it  the  duty  of  his  majes^s  eoa- 
fidential  advisers  to  institute  proceedings 
at  once  before  die  proper  tribttaal,  aad  to 

Kit  her  on  her  trial  aoeordiog  to  tfaesm- 
r  ooune  of  law.  But,  sa|^0Be  Ac 
queen  guilty  of  whst  by  some  mtghl  be 
sof^osAl  high  treason— the  couiisssrinn 
of  adultery  abraadi'aad  suf^poaailHftMdt 
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proof  existed  on  the  subject  as  to  leaTO  no 
doubt  of  the  fiict— on  that  supposition 
the  opinion  of  the  highest  legal  auchorit j 
had  been  tsJcen,  and  he  hm  to  inform 
their  lordships,  on  that  authority,  that, 
Buppostng  sodi  adultery  to  have  been 
committed,  it  would  not  be  high-treas.on 
according  to  the  law  of  the  country,  nor 
•ny  crime  cognizant  by  our  laws.  He 
expected  that  their  lordships  would  caH 
upon  him  for  explanation  on  this  point.— 
He  should  therefore  obsenre,  that  the  sta- 
tute of  Edward  Srd,  by  which  the  act  of 
adultery  committed  by  any  person  with 
the  queen,  or  another  inember  of  the  roy- 
al family,  is  made  high  treason,  did  not 
apply  to  such  a  case  as  he  had  supposed. 
That  act  did  net  virtually  constitute  the 
commission  of  the  crime  of  treason  in 
tier ;  but  it  was  the  practice  of  the  law- 
courts  to  consider  her  guilty,  likewise,  be- 
cause she  was  an  accomplice,  and  in  trea- 
son all  the  parties  are  considered  princi- 
pals. But  if  the  queen  or  the  princess  of 
waJes  were  to  commit  adultery  with  a  fo- 
reigner abroad,  that  foreigner,  owing  no 
allegiance  to  this  country,  would  not  be 
guilty  of  high  treason,  and  indeed  of  no 
crime  against  the  laws  of  this  country.*- 
tn  this  sui>position,  the  queen  also  would 
not  besuilt^;  for  she  could  not  be  an 
accompnce  ra  a  crime  where  no  crime  was 
In  existence.  Such  was  the  state  of  the 
case ;  it  nught  be  an  omission  in  the  law ; 
but  alill  it  was  the  law  of  the  country, 
and  could  not  be  made  high  treason  m 
aoy  individual  case.  But  were  the  Crown 
and  die  country,  therefore,  to  sustain  all 
the  inconvenience  of  this  omission,  with- 
out anv  means  of  obtaining  a  remedy  ?— 
It  might  be  asked,  whether  there  Were  any 
otiier  grounds  on  which  an  impeachment 
might  be  founded  i  He  was  not  aware  of 
any.  A  noble  lord  opposite  (Erskine) 
had  once  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it 
ahould  be  made  indictable;  but  in  the 
courts  at  present,  ecclesiastical  excepted, 
fit  was  considered  merely  as  a  civil  injury. 
If  an  uidictment,  therefore,  could  be 
brought  in  the  court  of  King's-bendi,  on 
what  ground  could  the  queen  be  proceed- 
ed against  for  high  crimes  and  misdemea- 
nors r  There  was  no  ground,  therefore, 
for  the  noble  marqairs  objection,  that 
this  was  not  a  case  of  which  their  lord- 
ships could  take  any  judicial  cognizance. 
It  was  one  with  which  parliament  only 
could  deal  legislatively «*^Having  removed 
the  objection,  he  now  came  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  expediency  of  the  course  of 


proceeding  which  he  had  recommended; 
and  he  contended  that,  upon  a  matter  so 
new  and  of  such  peculiar  delicacy,  it  was 
more  proper  to  refer  the  subject  to  a  se* 
cret  committee  than  to  submit  at  once  a 

f  reposition  without  any^  previous  step, 
n  all  cases  of  bills  of  pains  and  penalties 
since  the  Kevolution,  he  believed  secret 
committees  had  been  appointed.  On 
these  grounds,  he  thought  the  course  he 
had  recommended  was  most  decorous  and 
respectful  to  the  queen,  and  most  suited 
to  the  case.  The  noble  marquis  had  ask- 
ed the  intentions  of  ministers,*  for  they 
themselves  must  know  what  they  intended 
to  recommend  in  the  case.  I^liis  might 
be  said  with  respect  to  every  other  mea- 
sure. In  every  case  of  conspiracy  they 
might  know  a  great  deal  more  than  was 
referred  to  a  committee,  and  scarcely  a 
case  could  occur  in  which  they  did  not 
know  more  than  Aose  to  whom  the  in- 
quiry was  referred.  This,  therefore,  was 
no  sound  objection.  What  it  was  pro- 
posed to  inquire  was,  whether  any  pro- 
ceeding was  proper,  and,  if  any^  or  what 
nature  and  to  what  extent;  and  he  would 
ask,  was  not  this  more  decorous  to  the  in- 
dividual than  for  a  minister  to  come  down 
at  once  with  a  proposition  i 

Lord  Holland  observed,  that  a  gretft 
part  of  the  speech  of  the  noble  earl  had 
gone  to  establish  the  principle,  that  if 
their  lordships  concurred  in  the  appoint* 
ment  of  the  secret  committee  moved  for» 
they  would  by  that  concurrence,  convey 
the  opinion  that  no  judicial  proceeding 
could  be  instituted  before  them  on  the 
application  of  the  Comnions  House  of 
Farliament.  In  this  opinion  he  agreed; 
but  his  conviction  of  its  justness  consti<- 
tuted  his  objection  to  the  course  recom* 
mended.  The  noble  earl  opposite  had 
given  it  as  the  opinion  of  many  lawyers, 
that  a  queen  could  not  be  impeached  of 
high  treason  for  adultery  committed  with 
a  foreigner;  but  could  he  assure  their 
lordships  that  this  would  be  the  opinion 
of  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  the 
grand  inquest  of  the  nation,  with  whom 
an  impeachment  might  originate  ?  All 
that  their  lordships  xnew  was,  that  his 
majesty  had  sent  to  the  other  House  a 
message,  accompanied  with  papers  con* 
taining  matter  or  accusation  against  her 
majesty.  When,  then,  their  lordships 
heard  that  the  queen-consort  was  accused, 
and  that  evidence  bad  been  transmitted 
to  the  Commons  in  support  of  that  ac- 
cusation,  how  could  they  be  assured  that 
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the  great  inaueet  of  the  country  would  not 
institute  juaicial  proceedings  ?  If,  then» 
the  Commons  originated  an  impeachment, 
their  lordships,  by  the  appointment  of  this 
committee,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
noble  earl,  disqualify  themselves  from 
acting  as  a  tribunal  of  justice.  The 
course  of  ministers  therefore  sliould  have 
been  to  have  advised  the  sending  of  a 
message,  and  the  reference  of  evidence  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  without  trans- 
mitting either  in  the  first  instance  to  their 
lordships ;  and  thus  the  difficulty  which 
would  occur,  if  the  Commons  instituted  ju- 
dicial proceedings,  would  have  been  avoid- 
ed, with  respect  to  j udicial  proceed iogs, he 
was  sensible  that,  if  they  took  place  at  all, 
they  must  take  place  in  parliaroentj  and  in 
parliament  only  :  but  his  objection  to  the 
appointment  of  a  secret  committee  to 
make  a  report  on  ex-parte  evidence  was, 
that  results  highly  injurious  to  the  cha- 
racter of  their  lordships  Ho^se  with  the 
public  as  a  tribunal  of  justice,  would  arise 
from  their  acting  on  a  report  so  drawn  up. 
If  it  was  proper  to  apply  to  parliament 
without  the  necessity  ot  instituting  a  ju- 
dicial inquiry — ^if  an  evil  existed  which 
called  for  a  legislative  remedy—if  it  was 
necessary  to  institute  proceedings  to  ob- 
tain divorce,  or  to  introduce  a  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties  —  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters might  have  brought  the  bu- 
siness before  the  House  without  a 
message  like  the  present,  without  the 
appointment  of  a  secret  committee,  or 
without  transmitting  any  message  or  evi- 
dence to  the  other  House.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  judicial  proceedings  were 
contemplated  as  the  result  of  the  message 
and  the  papers,  then  the  other  House, 
which  could  alone  originate  or  conduct 
an  impeachment,  ought  only  to  have  re* 
ceived  the  message,  and  to  have  originated 
the  inquiry.  By  doing  as  they  had  done 
—by  asking  their  lordships  to  prejudge 
by  a  committee  a  question  that  might 
come  before  them  as  a  tribunal  of 
justice,  they  placed  their  lordships 
House  in  the  situation  either  of  refusing  to 
pronounce  a  decision  on  points  referred 
to  them  by  the  Crown,  or  of  expressing 
an  opinion  on  the  law  and  fact  of  a  case 
on  which  the  Commons  might  subse- 
quently demand  their  judgment  [Hear, 
hear  ]"],  The  noble  earl  had  not  referred 
to  precedent,. because  precedents  in  point 
did  not  exist.  What  he  (lord  Holland) 
objected  to  was,  the  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament|  and 

II 


there  was  no  precedent  of  judicial  ^n>« 
ceediogs  following  reports  made  by  com- 
mittees  on   separate   messages   to  both 
Houses.   He  remembered  a  case  in  which 
a  communication  was  made  in  a  apeech 
from  the  throne»  and  consequently  in  a 
speech  delivered  to  both  Houses  of  a  plot 
existing  against  the   government.     The 
House  of  Commons  received  the  evidence, 
and « proceeded  by  bill.    They  appointed 
a  committee  of  inquiry— that  committee 
brought  in  a  report,  and  a  bill  was  fbiuul- 
ed  upon  it.    When  this  bill  wis  seat  to 
their  lordships  House,  the  evidence  was 
transmitted  along  with  it,  and  their  lord- 
ships appointed  a  committee  of  inqoify 
berore  they  proceeded  to  decide  on  the 
attainder.    If  judicial  proceedings  should 
be  the  consequence  of  the  message  sent 
to  the  other  House,  his  objection  to  the 
appointment   of  a  secret   committee  of 
their  lordships  House  was*  not  that  their 
minds  woula  be  prejudiced  by  the  report 
which  it  drew  up,  for  he  believed  that  on 
the  trial  they  would  act  with  per/ect  jus- 
tice, and  would  not  be  guided  bf   the 
opinion  of  the  commilteey  except  ia  so 
far  as  it  would  be  supported  by  evideacey 
but  that,  by  appointing  such  committee, 
they  declare,  without  any  knowledge  of 
facts,  that  there  could  be  no  judicial  pro- 
ceedings.   Nay,  they  made  sudi  a  de- 
claration of  their  conviction  when  they 
knew    that    the   other   House  were  de- 
liberating on  a  course  of  proceedioga  out 
of  which  an  impeachment  might   arise. 
They  knew  that  papers  conveying  ontter 
of  accusation  had  been  referred  to  the 
gran4 inquest  of  the  nation,  and  that  they 
were  now  consulting  upon  them.    By  ap- 
pointing a  committee,  therefore,  to  in- 
quire and  to  decide,  before  they  knew 
what  would  be  referred  to  them  for  their 
judgment  in  their  judicial  capacity,  tbey 
placed  themselves  in  a  situation  either  of 
being  a  tainted  tribunal,  or  of  refusing 
justice  altogether    [Hear,  bear  IJ.    This 
was  an  objection  to  the  motion  now  re- 
commended which  he  could  urge  on  goq- 
stitutional  grounds ;    but  the  inftuence  of 
this  objection  was  greatly  strengthened  in 
his  mind  by  a  recollection  of  the  mode  in 
which  secret  committees  had  lately  been 
appointed,  the  manner  in  which  t^y  had 
conducted  themselves,  the  measures  they 
recommended,  and  the  unfortunate  asso- 
ciations connected  with  them.     He  woifki 
not  examine  the  laws  which  hadJieea 
enacted  on  the  suggestion  of  such  com* 
mittees ;    but  he  could  not  foiget  chat 
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their  acts  had  been  of  anch  a  nature 
that  a  green  bag  and  a  secret  committee 
were  conndered  by  the  public  as  the  pre- 
lude to  the  most  monstrous  displays 
of    injustice,    harshness^   and    tyranny 

EL^ieers!].  It  could  not  be  denied  that 
ere  existed  great  sensitireness  and  irrita* 
bility  in  the  public  mind  on  the  question 
now  before  the  House ;  and  it  would  be 
unfortunate  if  these  feelings  should  We  in- 
creased by  seeing  a  mode  of  proceeding 
adopted  BO  odious  and  obnoxious  as  that 
by  a  secret  committee.  He  therefore 
conjured  their  lordships,  as  the^  valued 
their  own  character  and  estimation  with 
the  country,  not  to  adopt  such  a  mode  of 
proceeding.  If  there  was  one  point  to 
which  the  attention  of  parliament  should 
be  more  peculiarly  directed  than  to  ano« 
tber,  St  was  that  their  lordships  should 
administer  justice— he  would  not  say  with 
impartiaiity  and  freedom  from  every 
sinister  influence,  for  he  believed  they 
were  incapable  of  doing  otherwise— btrt 
in  a  form  and  manner  that  would  satisfy 
the  most  suspicious  and  discontented.  If 
there  were  two  modes  of  proceeding  by 
whidi  jestiee  could  be  equally  administer- 
ed, the  one  open  and  tender,  and  the  other 
harsh  and  suspicious,  the  former  ought 
to  be  adopted.  It  was  possible  that  a 
secret  committee  might  be  the  most 
tender  mode  of  proceeding,  but  it  was  an 
odioust  and  might  be  an  unjust  one,  and 
therefore  be  would  protest  against  it 
[Hear,  bear  I]. 

The  Lord  Chanedlor  said,  that  he  never 
had  had  so  painful  a  duty  to  discharge 
as  the  present*  The  difficulty  *  arose 
par^firom  the  connexion  of  the  proceed- 
ings with  an  illustrious  person,  whose 
situation  in  the  state  commanded  respect 
and  reverence.  But  when  he  said  this, 
he  did  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  to  the 
rank  of  the  party  belonged  any  greater 
title  to  justice  than  to  the  meanest  sub- 
ject. If  a  secret  committee  were  to  de- 
cide on  the  character  or  the  interests  of 
any  individuaf,  he  would  be  the  last  man 
to  agree  to  such  an  appointment.  He 
would  rather  at  once  refer  the  papers  to 
the  House.  But  the  appointment  of  a 
secret  committee,  while  it  could  not  be 
unjust  in  its  dectsion,  it  not  being  allowed 
to  decide,  was  designed  to  prevent  injus- 
tiee.  The  objection  of  hb  noble  friend 
to  the  appomtment  of  a  committee  did 
not  appear  to  him  well  founded.  There 
might  ht  judicial  proceedings  at  the  in« 
stance  of  Ihe  ConmoDS*  after  the  com- 
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mittee  had  reported  on  the  papers  before 
the  House,  as  the  secret  committee  could, 
in  that  case,  bo  regarded  only  in  the  Ijght 
of  a  grand  jury,  deciding  that  matter  of 
accusation  existed.    The  committees,  on 
examining   the    papers,   would   declare, 
either  that  there  were  grounds  of  accusa- 
tion or  not.    If  the  former,  the  House 
would  know  how  to  deal  with  it ;   and  if 
the  latter,  no  injustice  could  be    done. 
What,  therefore,  could  accrue  from  the 
appointment  of  the  committee?    Good 
God  f  could  their  lordships  be  said  to  be 
deciding  against  individums  becatse^he^* 
stood  forward  to  protect  them  from  the 
residt  of  disclosures  where  there  had  not 
been  found  grounds  of  trial  f    He  agreed 
in  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  statute 
of  Edward  Srd  by  his  noble  friend,  thst  if 
any  subject  violated  the  person  of  the 
queen,  of  the  princess  of  Wales,  or  of  the 
princess  royal,  he  was  guilty  of  high 
treason,  and  the  female  was  guilty  as  an 
accessary^  and  as  all  accessaries  m  high 
treason    were   principids,  she   might  be 
guilty  of  high  treason  as  a  principal.    A 
stranger  not  being  amenable  to  our  laws, 
and  owing  no  allegiance  to  our  sovereign, 
could  not  commit  high   treason  against 
him.    The  law  only  arocting  the  female 
as  an  accessary,  ana  there  being  in  this 
case  no  principal, '  the  female,  by  com- 
mitting adultery  with  a  foreigner,  could 
not  be  impeached  of  high  treason.    This 
was  said  in  the  law«»books.    But  it  was 
said,  if  an  impeachment  for  high  treason 
could  not  be  supported,  might  there  be  a 
proceeding  for  a  divorce  in  the    ordinary 
course  of  law,  or  in  the  spiritual  courts  ? 
The  difficulties  in  both  cases  wodd  strike 
those  who  were  acquainted  with  legal  sub* 
jects.    In  a  case  like  the  present,  parlia- 
ment must  interfere,  or  there  cotdd  be  no 
interference   whatever.    But  the   noble 
marquis. had  sahl,  that  if  you  apOoikita 
committee,  you  decide  that  there  shall  be 
no  judicial  proceeding,  because  by  the 
report  of  the  committee  the  cause  of  the 
accused  would  be  prejudged.    He  (the 
lord  chancellor)  thought  that  there  could 
be  no  judicial  proceeding,  but  he  thought 
so  not  from  tne  reason  assigned  by  the 
noble  marquis.    Why  should  a  committee 
not  decide  that  there  were  grounds  of  ac« 
eusation,  and  make  a  report  recommend- 
ing a  trial,  which  would  be  in  the  pature 
of  a  bill  found  by  the  grand  jiiry  ?    The 
committee    might   say   there   were   no 
grounds  for  a  judicial  procedure,  or  they 
might  say  that  there  were.    They  might 
$  M 
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say  that  there  was  «  case  demandiog  le» 
gislaljVe  interference,  or  that  there  was 
not  'r  but  in  no  insunce  could  injusticebe 
done,  as  the  decision  of  the  commiuee 
was  not  final.  There  might  be  differences 
of  opinion  on  the  best  mMe  of  proceedingt 
but  for  God's  sake,  if  their  lordships 
ditferedi  let  it  be  understood  that  they  had 
all  the  same  object  in  view,  and  merely 
differed  about  the  best  mode  of  executing 
it.  He  thought  the  committee  was 
preferable  to  any  other  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  tbepefore  should  certainly 
supporl  it. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdcmne  explained. 
Be  had  said  that  it  was  impossible  for  Uie 
House  to  be  assured  that  the  Commons 
would  not  institute  judicial  proceedings, 
Vmd  therefore  that  their  lordships,  by  ap- 
pointing a  committee  and  adopting  its  re- 
port, would  be  previously  deciding  on 
charges  which  would  afterwards  come 
before  them  for  iudroent.  There  were 
other  crimes  and  misdemeanors  besides 
high  treason  that  might  be  brought  before 
their  lordships,  ana  by  appomttog  this 
committee  tney  disqualified  themselves 
for  deciding  on  all.  There  was  no  trust 
of  greater  importance,  and  therefore,  none 
more  deservmg  to  become  the  subject  of 
public  investigation!  than  the  trust  which 
appertained  to  the  situation  of  the  queen  of 
England.  Could  the  noble  lord  take  upon 
himself  to  say,  that  it  would  not  be  com- 
petent to  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
respect  to  any  act  which  constituted  a 
breach  of  that  trust,  to  bripg  the  illustri- 
ous person  in  question,  not  under  a  charge 
of  treason,  but  of  hi^  misdemeanor,  be- 
fore their  lordships  ?  Might  not  that  mode 
of  proceeding  appear  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  be  the  most  fitting  and  decorous ; 
end  when  the  noble  and  learned  lord  com- 
pared the  situation  of  the  House  to  that  of 
a  grand  jury,  did  he  not  foi>get  that  a 

Sand  jury  could  never  afterwards  become, 
e  pett^  jury  who  tried  and  decided  upon 
the  merits  or  the  cause  ? 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmare  could  not 
allow  the  question  t6  be  put  without 
stating  the  nature  of  his  opmion  to  the 
House,  particularly  as  that  opinion  was  at 
'variance  with  the  sentimenls  of  individuals 
with  whom  he  had  long  been  in  the  habit 
of  acting,  and  for  whose  motives  and  con- 
duct he  entertained  the  sjncerest  respect. 
Difiering  from  those  noble  persons,  he 
felt  that  he  ought  to  distrust  his  own 
judgment^  but  he  could  not  consent  to 
five  up  bis  opioionr.      The  noble  lor^s 
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who  had  argiMd  the  *  gypitieo  opoo'  \m 
side  of  the  House  appeared  to  have  lbs«» 
gotten  the  nature  of  the  prooeading  dw 
merits  of  which  they  were  discaasiag^ 
Those  noble  lords  semed  to  regard  t& 
proceeding  as  one  which  was  to'crlminatw 
and  even  finally  condemn  the  ilhiatriogw 
person  to  whose  eooduet'  it  waa  applied  ^ 
but  was  it  not  most  olear  that  the  pro^ 
ceediag  amounted  simply  to  thi^^ta  an 
inquiry  on  the  part  of  that  Hoaaa^  coo- 
ducted  by  a  secret  committee,  condacCediA- 
the  manner  most  decorous*  mast  dsKcata, 
and    most   respectful   both  towaida  iKa- 
parties  conceroed  and  towards  the  pakUe« 
and  conducted  in  the  mamier  mast  peeu*- 
liarly  calculated  to  allay  that  irritatiOB  of* 
which  such  frequent  mention  had  baan- 
made  I    The  question  merely  called  a^ont 
both  Houses  of  Parlianeot  to  advise  Ilia* 
Crown  whether,  from  any 
divulged  by  the  papers  laid  befare 
procmling  would  or  would  not  be 
sary.     Was  not^  such*  ai 
rather  calculated  ta  diield  the  ilittetrioua- 
individual  from,  judicial  egamiaarion ■  thii* 
to  deserve  the  name  of  acfjaainaloiy  pro-^- 
ceeding  i    The  opinion  which  mimi  bcK 
expressed  by  either   House  would  iiia%^ 
amount  to  an   imputation  of  guilt;     it* 
would  merely  be  a  declaration  that  ibe* 
pa|>ers  did  or  did  not  contain  matter  iipoo* 
which  farther  inquiry  of  soma  deaariptioii- 
would  be  desiraole.      If  the  coamiltee. 
should  find  no  ground  for  inquiry  upon* 
those  papers,  then  their  report  would  be 
equal  to  an  acquittal.    He  could  not  bnt 
complain  of  the  frequent  alluaions  whicfc* 
had  been  made  to  the  irritated  stata  of  > 
public  feeling.    Was  there  oot  ML  evi- 
dence to  show  the  House  that  thegiealaat- 
pains  had  been  employed  in  order  to  raiae 
and  to  foster  that  irriuted  feeling  CHenr, 
hear !]— to  garble  and  miarepresanc  the 
proceedings    which   had   already  tafcan- 
place?     [Bear,  hearl]     If  the  p«blio> 
feeling  was  to  form  a  ground  of  oppoaition 
to  an  unobjectionable  measure,  it  would- 
soon  become  necessary  that  the  Houae,%k 
deciding  upon  any  question,  should  fina 
ask,     what    wu  the    public    opiniao  ?. 
With  the  noble  lord  upon  the  Woohack 
he  agreed)  that  the  measure,  iaatiMd  of 
being   severe  was   a   lenieat    meaaurt. 
When  such  attention  was  paid  to  pdUic 
feelidg,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  tkmt 
the  character  of  theindividuiu  whoalaadi 
iq  the  high  aituation  of  q^eea-oonaart  of 
England  ought  to   be  free,  from  enry 
stain.    Xbe  noble  hmi.then  adfaftedlo^' 
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the  iooMne^hifikiier  preieM  najeity  had 
6QJ0yed  as  prtnceflB  of  Wales,  and  to  the 
approaching  arrangenient  of  her. allow- 
aoee  as  ^ueen  •consort.  Although  no  one 
could  doubt  the  propriety  and  tfaeAeces- 
sity  of  giriog  a  sufficient  income  to  that 
illustrious  lady,  yet  the  amount  of  that 
inoome  might  perhwps  he  influenced  by 
carcumttances,  and  tor  that  reason  also, 
the  pcesenl  moment  was  j^uliarly'  well 
fitted  for  the  proposed  inquiry.  The  noble 
lord  concluded  by  expressing  his  asto* 
Aisfament  that  the  measure  should  have 
been  opposed. 

Loitt  HtUamd  rose  to  exphiin.  He  said 
that  the  arguments  whidi  hchad  addressed 
W  the  House  had  been  misunderstood  both 
by  the  noble  and  learned  lord  upon  the 
woobaclcy  and  by  the  noble  lord  who  had 
last  spoken*  The  noble  and  learned  lord 
iMd.  dtreeted  fseat  part  of  his  speech 
•gainst  that  which  had  formed  no  part  of 
hit  speech,  or  of  the  speech  of  his  noble 
firiend.  The  noble  lord  who  had  just  sat 
down  had  spoken  of  the  irritation  of  die 
public  mind,  and  had  expressed  his  disap- 
probation  of  the  means  bv  which  that  irri- 
tation had  been  excited.  Certainly,  he 
waa  much  mistaken  if  he  had  said  any 
thing  calculated  to  increase  that  irritation 
and  if  there  were  acts  employed  to  raise 
ii«  of  which  he  knew  nothing  and  accused 
ao  one,  he  would  say,  that  whether  such 
means  were  takea  either  in  parliament  or 
out  of  it,  either  in  writings  or  in  conver- 
aalions,  he  from  his  heart  abhorred  and 
abjured  both  the  means  and  those  who 
would  resort  to  them  [Hear,  heor]. 
He  most  be  allowed  to  state,  tliat,  when 
be.  alluded  to  the  irritation  of  the  public 
mind  he  did  not  mean  to  urge  that  such 
irritation  ou^ht  to  induce  the  House  tp 
do  riglit,  as  if  it  would  have  negleeted  Xo 
do  right  in  tfsae  no  such  feveriui  sensibi- 
lity had  existed;  but  merely  to  contend 
thai,  where  two  modes  of  proceeding  pre- 
'aented  themselves,  whieh  hypothetically, 
might  be  considered  as  indiferent,  and 
where  a  strong  public  feeling  did  exist, 
tbat  ia  such  a  case  it  was  equally  the 
duty  and  the  policy  of  men  intrusted  with 
the  goyernment  of  a  people  to  select  that 
course  which,  without  defeatinff  or  disap- 
pointing justice,  was  most  likely  to  re- 
Biove  both  irritation  and.  suspicion.  He 
bad<been  charged,  as  well  as  hb  noble 
friend  with  objecting  to  the  severity  of 
the  present  proceeding.  He  had  not 
^id  that  the  present  proceeding  was  more 
serere.  than  any*  other*     He  had  also 
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been  charged  with  objections  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  committee,  which  cer- 
tainly had  not  escaped  him.  He  had  pb« 
jected  only  to  the  system,  as  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  proceedings  in  the 
other  House  of  parliament,  if  the  House 
consented  to  select  a  grand  jury  from 
that  same  body  which  might  afterwards 
be  compelled  to  perform  the  doty  of  a 
petty  jury,  the  House  would  place  itself 
m  a  situation  of  suspicion  and  of  embar* 
rassment.  He  did  not  intend  to  depre- 
cate inquiry  ;  but  certainly,  if  the  House 
was  to  be  caHed  upen  to  decide  upon 
charges  of  such  importance  as  treason  or 
misdemeanor,  it  ought  to  come  unbiassed 
to  the  consideration  of  those  chargee. 
The  noble  lord  who  spoke  last  had  spoxen 
of  the  advantage  which  the  illustrious  in-' 
dividual  would  derive  from  such  a  report 
of  the  committee  as  would  amount  to  an 
acquittal ;  but  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  might  possibly  charge 
tbat  individual  with  treason  or  with  mis- 
demeanor, and  the  answer  given  by  their 
lordshipe  would  be  that  no  judicial  pro- 
ceeding could  be  taken.  If  a  committee 
however,  were  appointed,  and  he  object^&d 
to  a  sedret  committee,  nothing  but  ex 
parte  evidence  ought  to  be  laid  before  it* 
The  noble  lord  concluded  by  adverting  to 
the  painful  situation  in  which  the  House 
was  placed,  and  by  observing  that,  atf 
a  peer  of  parliament  he  felt  it  incumbent 
upon  him  at  once  to  call  for  justice  to  the 
individual,  and  to  sustain  those  general 
principles  by  which  the  conduct  of  the 
House  had  in  all  cases  been  regulated. 

The  Marquis  of  Lantdamne  wished  that 
the  explanation  of  his  noble  friend  should 
be  considered  as  applying  equally  to  the 
observations  which  he  himself  had  ad- 
dressed to  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  without  a 
division. 


HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 
Wednesday t  June  7* 

BoaOUOHBRIDGE      ELECTfON.]        Mr. 

Legh  Keck  informed  the  House,  that  the 
Select  Committee  appointed -to  try  the 
merits  of  the  Boroughbridge  Election  pe- 
tition, had  determined,  "  That  it  appeared 
to  the  said  committee,  that  die  merits  of 
the  petition  did  depend  in  part  upon  the 
right  of  election ;  and  that  therefore  the 
said  committee  required  the  counsel  for 
the  several  parties  to  deliver  to  the  clerk 
of  the  said  committee,  statements  in  writ* 
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iog  of  the  right  of  eleolimi  for  whidi^ 
thoy  respectively  cootended:    That,  in 
Goniaqueace  thereof^  the  couniol  for  the 
petitioners  delivered  in  n  atttenent  as 
follows :  *  That  the  right  of  election  is  in 

*  the tenanu occnpying burgaaehoiises or 

*  the  sites  of  buigage  housesi  ni  Borough* 

*  bridge*  upon  the  roll  or  court  call  of 

<  the  manor  of  Aldborougb*  such  tenants 

*  being  resident  within  the  borough :'  That 
the  counsel  for  the  sitting  meoBbers*  deli* 
vered  in  a  statement,  as  follows :  *  The 

*  right  of  election  at  Boroughbridge  is  in 

<  the  boroughmen  only :  the  boroughmen 

*  are  men  whose  names  have  been  duly 
\  and  rightfully  entered  on  the  occurrence 

*  of  a  vacancy  in  the  roll  or  book  of  the 

*  manor  of  Aldboroogh,  and  who  have 

*  thereupon  taken  the  oath  of  feahy  for 

*  or  in  respect  of  certain  ancient  burgage 

*  houses  or  sites  holden  of  that  manor :  a 

*  vacancy  happens  only  on  the  death  or 

*  voluntary  resignation  of  a  boroughmanp 

*  or  on  his  ceasing  to  reside  in  Borough* 

*  bridge :'  that,  upon  the  statement  deli- 
vered in  by  the  counsel  for  the  petitioners 
the  said  committee  have  determinedy  that 
the  right  of  election  as  set  forth  in  the 
said  statement  is  not  the  right  oFelection 
for  the  borough  of  Boroughbridge,  in  the 
county  of  York :  that,  upon  the  statement 
delivered  in  by  the  counsel  for  the  sitting 
members,  the  said  committee  have  deter* 
mined,  that  the  right  of  election,  as  set 
forth  in  the  said  statement,  is  not  the 
right  of  election  for  tlie  said  borough : 
that  the  said  committee  have  determined, 
that  the  right  of  voting  for  the  borough  of 
Boroughbridge  is  in  those  persona  uliose 
names  shall  appear  in  the  roll,  or  court 
call,  of  the  manor  of  Al<U>orough,  as  te* 
nants  of  burgage  houses,  or  the  sites 
of  burgage  houses,  in  Boroughbridge, 
and  sluiir  have  been  duly  admitted 
thereon  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
manor,  (being  resident  within  the  said  bo« 
rough :  th^t  the  said  committee  have  de- 
termined, that  JELichard  Spooner,  esq.,  and 
Marroaduke  Larson,  esq*,  are  not  duly 
elected  burgesses  ^o  serve  in  this  present 
parliament  for  the  said  borough:  that 
George  MuDdy,esq.,  and  Henry  Dawkins, 
esq.,  were  duly  elected,  and  ought  to 
have  been  returned,  burgesses  to  serve  in 
this  present  parliament  for  the  said  bo- 
rough/* 

Ordered,  that  the  deputy  derk  of  the 
Crown  do  attend  to-morrow  to  amend  the 
said  Keturn. 
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BonToir,  Eao.]  Mr.  Stuart  Woftey 
presented  a  petition  from  Mcasra.  Bokan^ 
Gleadon,  Thompson^  and  Frost,  of  Hnil; 
and  also  of  A.  Bosser,  of  London*  who 
had  been  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  iar  a  bneadi  of  privil^g^  m 
bringing  an  action  of  escape  a^ainat  lisn 
warden  of  die  Fleet  for  discharging  B.  C* 
Burton,  esq.  from  his  cnstody»  in  conae 
qoenee  of  an  order  of  that  Honse.  The 
petition  stated,  that  dw  two  Snt  ped* 
tinners  srere  assignees,  and  the  two  latter 
petitioners,  one  the  attorney  and  ths 
ether  the  agent  t6  the  attoivey  of  the 
assignees  of  the  estate  of  a  bankmpt  So 
whom  B.  C.  Barton,  esq.  waa  indebted  ■ 
that  they  had  brought  the  acdon  by  ad- 
vice of  coiiosd— that  they  had  no  iniBn 
tion  of  Tiolatiog  the  privileges  of  the 
HousO"  and  that  they  had,  as  aoon  na 
they  were  aware  that  they  violated  theni, 
discontinued  the  action,  and  paid  the 
costs  of  sudi  discondnnance  to  the  var* 
den  of  the  Fleet.  Thev  therelbreprayed  sfaaiy 
in  consequence  of  their  contritioo,  no  fbr- 
ther  proceedings  might  he  instituted  hw  a  he 
House  against  them.  On  the  motion  of  Mr» 
Wynn,  it  waa  resolved,  «<  That,  in  ooinai* 
deration  of  the  pedtioners  having  scvetaOjr 
acknowled^  their  ofience,  and  espreaaed 
their  contrition  for  the  same,  this  Hosiee 
is  content  to  proceed  no  further  in  the 
matter  of  the  said  breach  of  privilege.** 


Transactions  at  Manchbstsb.J 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  postponed  his  matian 
relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  Msncheater 
magistrates  on  the  16th  of  Anguat  last, 
which  stood  for  to*morrow,  to  the  Slat 
instant. 

Irish  Still  Finbs  Bill.3  Sir  JL 
Stewart  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bUi 
to  repeal  so  much  of  an  act  of  the  59ih  of 
the  late  king,  for  the  suppressing  of  the 
illicit  distillation  of  spirits  in  Ireland,  and 
the  imposing  of  fines  for  olfences  of  that 
nature  on  townlands  and  baronies,  as  di- 
rected grand  juries  to  present  off  countiee 
half  the  expenses  of  the  extraoidioarf 
police  establishment  required  under  the 
proviskms  of  the  same  act. 

General  Hartf  ia  seconding  the  notioe, 
observed,  that  the  exeiae  officers  of  Ire* 
land  were  now,  by  the  esisdng  laws,  in- 
trusted  with  the  mam^ement  of  a  aoie  of 
extraordinary  police.  In  conseqnenoe  ef 
the  late  acts'to  prevent  illicit  dlstUsdsn, 
Rumy  districta  of  Jfehmd  irere  ledBOsd  to» 
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a  w«n6  condition  than  if  martial  law 
were  estabHsbed  in  the  country.  The 
excise  officers  were  at  present  making 
seianres  of  propertv,  forciog  open  houses, 
and  indulgiM  m  ail  descriptions  of  vio» 
lence,  goideo  by  noiliin^  but  the  hope  of 
rapine  and  pJuader.  With  respect  to  the 
eftnce  at  which  tiiese  extraordinary  pro- 
ceedings were  leteUed,  be  feared  no  end 
would  be  put  to  it,  till  ministers  took  the 
question  seriously  into  consideration,  and 
gave  them  the  only  bmtajide  remedy — ^the 
establisbmeot  of  amall  stills  throughout 
the  country,  for  the  consumption  of  its 
produce,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Soot- 
land,  and  as  was  the  case  in  Ireland  be- 
fore the  present  ayst em  had  been  adopted* 

Lord  Mountduirlei  expressed  his  rea- 
diness to  assist  in  any  bill  for  the  getting 
cid  of  tbe  military  police  introduced  iiito 
many  parts  of  Iremnd  by  the  existing 
excise  laws.  He  adverted  to  the  great 
number  of  informations  for  illicit  distilla- 
tion at  the  last  assises  at  Donegal ;  and 
was  of  opinion,  that  minbters  were 
called  upon  to  relieve  Ireland  from  so 
great  a  burthen  as  was  imposed  on  her  by 
.the  present  excise  laws. 

Leave  was  given. 

CoMHUNICATfOK  VROM  THE  QUBEN.] 

Mr.  Broughsm,  her  Msjesty's  attorney- 
general,  acquainted  the  House  that  he 
was  commanded  by  her  Majesty  to  lay 
before  the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication' from  her  Majesty : 

**  The  Queen  thinks  it  necessary  to  in- 
form the  House  of  Commons,  that  she  has 
been  induced  to  return  to  £ngland  in 
consequence  of  the  measures  pursued 
againK  her  honour  and  her  peace  for 
s«Hne  time  past  by  secret  agents  abroad, 
and  lately  sanctioned  by  the  conduct  of 
the  government  at  home.  That  in  adopt- 
ing tilts  course,  her  majesty  has  had  no 
other  purpose  whatsoever,  but  the  defence 
of  her  character,  and  the  maintenance  of 
those  just  rights,  which  have  devolved 
upon  her  by  the  death  of  that  revered 
monarch,  in  whose  high  honour  and  un- 
shaken afection  she  had  always  found  her 
surest  support. 

''  Upon  her  arrival,  the  queen  is  sur- 
prised to  find  that  a  message  has  been 
aent  down  to  pariiament,  requiring  its  at- 
tention to  written  documento;  and  she 
)eams  wKh  still  greater  astonishment  that 
there  is  an  intention  of  proposing  that 
these  should  be  referred  to  a  secret  com- 
mitiee.    ^It  is  this  day  fourteen  years  sinc^ 


the  first  charges  were  brought  forward 
against  her  majesty.  Then,  and  iHKm 
every  occasion  during  that  long  perwd^ 
she  has  shown  tbe  utmost  readiness  to 
meet  her  accusers,  and  to  court  the  fullest 
inquiiy  into  her  conduct.  She  now  also 
desires  an  open  investigation,  in  which 
she  may  see  both  the  charges  and  the 
witnesses  against  her,  a  privilege  not  de* 
nied  to  the  meanest  subject  of  the  reidm. 

**  In  }he  face  of  the  sovereign,  the  par« 
Hament,  and  the  country,  she  solemnly 
protests  against  the  formation  of  a  secret 
tribunal  to  examine  documents  privately 
prepared  by  her  adversaries,  as  a  proceed* 
ine  unknown  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
a  flagrant  violation  of  idl  the  principles  of 
justice:  she  relies  with  full  coondence 
upon  the  integrity  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  defeating  the  only  attempt  Ae 
has  any  reason  to  fear. 

*^  The  queen  cannot  forbear  to  add» 
that,  even  before  any  proceedings  were 
resolved  upon,  she  has  been  treated  in  a 
manner  too  well  calculated  to  prejudse 
her  cause.  The  omission  of  her  name  m 
the  liturgy,  the  withholding  the  means  of 
convevance  usually  afforded  to  all  the 
branches  of  the  royal  family,  tbe  refusal 
even  of  an  answer  to  her  application  for  a 
place  of  residence  in  the  royal  mansions, 
and  the  studied  slights,  both  of  English 
ministers  abroad,  and  of  the  asents  of  all 
foreign  powers  over  whom  the  English 
government  has  any  influence,  most  be 
viewed  as  measures  designed  to  prejudice 
the  worid  against  her,  and  could  only  have 
been  justified  by  trial  and  conviction.** 

Motion  for  a  Szcrst  Committed 
ON  THE  Papers  relating  to  thb 
Conduct  of  the  Queen.]  The  order 
of  the  day  for  faking  his  Majesty's  Mes- 
sage into  consideration,  and  also  the  mes- 
sage itself,  having  been  read, 

Lord  Castlereagk  expressed  his  persua- 
sion, that  in  rising  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  message  which  had  just 
been  read,  and  to  propose  that  course  of 
proceeding  which  it  appeared  proper  to 
pursue,  the  House  would  readilv  perceive 
the  great  pain  of  the  duty  which  devolved 
on  him  in  introducing  to  their  notice  onO 
of  the  most  delicate,  anxious,  and  mo- 
mentous public  questions  that  ever  was 
agitated  in  parliament*  And  he  could  as* 
sure  them,  that  if  he  and  his  colleagues 
were  not  confident  that  every  consistent 
and  practicable  effort  had  been  made  on 
the  piOrt  of  government  to  avert  the  pnin^ 
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fill  dutj  which  cireufDtUmces  now  im* 
perativelj  icppoted  upon  them;  he  should 
riie  with  a  sUll  heavier  heart  than  preeied 
oo  him  on  the  present  occasion.  If  the 
question  had  not  taken  the  course  which 
it  had  taken—still  moret  if  the  attention 
of  the  House  bad  not  been  called  to  the 
subject  by  the  communication  which  the 
hoo.  and  learned  gentleman  had  just  made 
from  the  illustrious  person  concerned 
(and  of  which  he  bj  no  means  com- 
plained) there  might  have  been  lAs  ooca^ 
•ion  for  a  sacrifice  of  personal  feeling,  as 
tie  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House,  at 
present,  to  any  particulars  but  the  general 
'object  of  his  majesty's  message.  It  was 
the  constant  practice  ^  of  that  House, 
whenever  any  communication  was  made 
from  the  throne,  to  take  the  eaiiiest  op- 
portunity of  replying  to  that  communica* 
tion ;  and,  after  that  had  been  done,  to 
consider  what  steps  were  to  be  taken  in 
^consequence.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the 
former  practice  of  the  House  could  guide 
their  conduct  on  the  present  occasion, 
the  course  to  be  pursued  was  simple  and 
well  defined :  but  he  was  sure  that  enough 
of  temper  had  been  disclosed  within  those 
walls«--and  he  might  appeal  to  the  decla- 
ration of  the  hon«  and  learned  gentleman 
himself  whether  there  had  not  been 
enough  of  exaggeration  and  partial  re* 
presentation  without  doors— to  call  on 
nim  so  far  to  travel  beyond  the  strict  ne- 
cessity of  the  case,  as  to  ofier  such  ex- 
planations as  might  make  the  circum* 
stances  of  which  the  House  were  to  judge 
generally  understood.  In  this  explana- 
tion, however,  he  meant  not  to  make  any 
statement  or  remark  that  was  calculated 
to  prejudge  the  question,  or  to  preclude 
the  House  from  entering  into  the  investi- 
gation with  an  unbiassed  mind.  The 
only  object  indeed,  of  what  he  had  to 
offer,  was  to  keep  parliament  and  the 
public  in  such  a  temper  as  was  necessary 
to  enable  both  to  examine  the  matter 
coolly,  to  decide  upon  it  candidly,  and  to 
hear  the  truth — and  that  was  the  temper 
which  every  friend  to  public  justice  must 
naturally  desire  to  establish  and  to  pre- 
serve upon  this  very  important  question. 

After  these  preliminary  observations, 
he  should  address  himself  to  that  part  of 
the  subject  which  arose  put  of  a  question 
put  to  him  yesterdsy,  and  which  Jed  na- 
turally to  the  object  now  under  consider- 
ation. He  had  been,  requested,  to  state 
what  WM  the  nature  of  the  proceedings 


^hich  his  mijesty'a  miniaters  should  think 
it  their  duty  to  propose  or  recooimend  u> 
the  House  on  this  important  and  delicate 
question.  But  he  should  protest,  iniimime^ 
against  any  attempt  which  had  been,  or 
might  be  made,  to  represent  miniatera  or 
the  Crown  as  coming  down  to  the  House 
with  a  tone  of  persecution  or   proeeco- 
tion.    He  appealed  to  the  House  whether 
any  part  of  their  conduct  led  to  any  auch 
conclusion}    He  trusted,  that  when  the 
House  adverted  to  the  tenna  of  his  ma* 
jesty's  message,  it  would  be  of  opinion 
that  the  communication  could  not  have 
been  made  in  more  gracious  trrma    or 
terms  more  calculated  to  lead  to  a  tea»«. 
perate  discussion.    The  king  threw  him- 
self, as  he  was  entitled  by  the  oonstitu- 
tion  to  dOf  on  the  great  council  of  the 
nation,   in  a  question  in  which  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  were  as  deqdj  in* 
volved  as  the  honour  of  the  Crown,  and 
called  upon  them  to  give  him  that  advice 
which,  under  the  circumstances  in  vhidi 
his  majesty  stood,  they  mifht  think  moat 
proper.    It  was,  indeed,  ue  dutjr  oT  the 
House,  according  to  parlisoieotarir  uauey 
in  such  a  case,  to  tender  its  coonads  toue 
king  as  to  what  proceedings  should  be 
taken,  or  whether  it  was  necessary  or  pro- 
per to  take  any  proceedine  at  all. 

He  apprehended,  therefore,  that,  vrith 
respect  to  the  House  proceeding  to  take 
the  matter  contained  in  this  communica- 
tion into  their  consideration,  nodifferenoe 
of  opinion  could  exist;  and  as  to  the 
mode  of  doing  that,  he  conceived  tbat 
the  former  practice  of  the  House  waa  ao 
well  defined,  that  there  could  be  no  diffi-. 
culty  in  determining  what  course  should 
be  adopted  on  the  present  occasion.  He 
apprehended  that  it  was  necessary  that 
ail  the  information  which  govemincnt 
possessed  upon  this  subject  should  be 
duly  examined,  and  th^tihe  House  sbotild 
be  aware  of  the  nature  of  that  infi>mae- 
tion,  before  it  was  called  upon  to  consider 
and  determine  what  proceeding  it  wraa 
becoming  to  pursue  or  tp  recommend* 
For  his  own  part,  he  could  assure  the 
House,  that  no  vote  which  he-  himaelf 
might  give,  or  which  he  might  ask  others 
to  give,  in  this  stage  of  the  business,  wras 
intended  to  fetter  parh'ament  as  to  the 
mode  of  any  ulterior  proceedinga»  or  as 
to  tlie  substance  of  such  proceedings^  or 
as  to  the  question  whether,  on  the.laosof 
the  documents  communicated  to  the* 
House,  there  were  any  grounds  for  a  jo*, 
dicial  proceeding  at  all.    But  at  .the  saioe. 
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lime  he  thbald  mislead  the  Hou)Be— and' 
•n  that  point  he  deprecated  the  idea  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  ^ntleman  deceiving 
himself—if  be  disguised  that  in  those 
eommunications  there  was  matter  that 
grarely  and  deeply  implicated  the  iilns- 
Irious  personage  to  whose  conduct  the 
documents  referred.  The  message  from 
Ifae  queen  wasy  he  concluded,  authorized 
by  her  roojesty's  official  counsel.-  Accord- 
iflg  to  that  message;  it  would  seem  that 
that  iUostrioos  individual  looked  upon  the 
present  proposition  as  a  secret  proceeding 
•f  parliament,  involving  charges  that 
rested  on  written  documents,  and  thai 
were  to  be  decided  by  parliament  as  a  se- 
cret tribunal,  to  the  prejudice  of  her  ho-* 
aour  and  interests.  He  wished  he  could 
as  easily  relieve  the  mind  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  on  the  other  parts  of 
the  case  as  he  could  on  this  misapprehen* 
aion  respecting  the  character  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. God  forbid  that  he,  standing 
in  his  present  situation  should  say,  that  to 
be  accused  was  the  same  thing  as  to  be 
guilty !  But  at  the  same  time*  he  thought 
it  proper  to  observe  to  the  hon  .and  learn- 
ed gentleman,  that  although  there  was  a 
great  difference  between  accusation  and 
goiltf  the  present  charge  rested  on  grave 
and  serious  grounds.  It  would  not  be 
expected  that  he  should  transgress  his 
duty  by  disdosiog  to  parliament  the  sub- 
stance of  these  oocuments^  but  this  he 
would  state— that  the  charges  were  grave 
and  serious ;  and,  as  far  as  he  was  at  li- 
berty to  describe  the  information  on 
which  these  charges  were  founded,  he 
would  say  that  so  far  from  depending  for 
its  estabhahment  upon  written  documents, 
H  came  from  individuals  who  were  ready 
to  corroborate,  by  their  personal  testi- 
mony in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and  be- 
fore any  tribunal  which  might  be  appoint- 
ed for  that  purpose,  all  the  statements 
which  they  had  made*  Having  said  thus 
much,  be  would  now  apply  himself  to  the 
coarse  of  proceeding  which  he  should  ro- 
oommenil. 

And  here  he  must  say,  that  he  was 
somewhat  astonished  that  the  able  adviser 
whom  the  illustrious  individual  had  on  the 
present  occasion,  should  have  impressed 
tier  with  the  belief^  that  it  could  ever  have 
occurred  to  the  mind  of  any  minister  ac« 
customed,  to  the  purest  admidiatration  of 
jostice  in'  the  world,  that  any  .guilt  could 
atiadi  to  her  majesty,  or  even  to  the  low* 
est  individual  in  the  land,  without  a  pub-< 
lie  hearing  of  thewholeBerittof  the  case. 


7— without  a  full  examioation  of  evidence; 
such  as  was  in  aH  cases  admitted  in  a  court 
of  justice,  and  without  a  full  power  of 
cross-examining  that  evidence,  of  rebut* 
ting  it,  and  of  impeaching  the  cliaracter  of 
the  witnesses,  so  as  to  afford  every  oppor* 
tuoity  of  proving  or  disproving  the  cnarge 
imputed.    To  this  right,  which  the  lowest 
subject  in  the  realm  might  justly  claim,' 
the  illustrious  individual  in  question  waa 
surely  entitled,  and  of  this  just  right  she 
would  not  be  deprived.    It  was,  quite  as-' 
tonishing  to  think  that  ministers  could  be 
suspected  of  any  design  or  wish  to  deprive' 
an  accused  person,  m  this  or  any  other 
case,  of  all  those  aafeguardst  which  in 
this  country,  where  tlie  laws  were  mor^ 
purely  administered  than  in  any  other  na- 
tion upon  earth,  tlie  legislature  had  pro-' 
vided  tor  the  interest  of  public  justice  and 
personal  protection.    Why  then  should  it 
be  imagined  that  it  was  meant  to  divest 
the  oueen  of  all  share  of  those  privileges,* 
in  which  he  would  not  say  diat  she  had 
any  title  to  precedency,  but  which,    at 
least,  she  enjoyed  in  common  with  all  the 
subjects  of  this  realm  ?    But  the  fact  was,*" 
that  no  such  intention  was  ever  for  a  mo*' 
ment,  or  ever  could  be,  harboured  by  his> 
majesty's  government :    the  object  of  the' 
message  before  the  House  bemg  merely; 
to  obtain  that  advice  which  it  professed 
to  require ;  and  if  any  proceeding  were 
instituted,  the  illustrious  personage  aU. 
luded  to  would  have  ample  opportunity! 
of  availing  herself  of  the  assistance  of  the  < 
eminent  counsel    which  were    constitu** 
tionally  assigned  to  her.    But  there  was  a* 
most  serious  and  important  question  to 
be  agitated  in  limine^  and  one  that  could' 
not  be  better  discussed  and  decided  any 
where  than  in  the  legislative  assembly  of 
the  kingdom, — namely,  what  was  the  oest 
course   of  proceeding  for  asserting  the 
honour  and  innocence  of  that  illustrioua 
person,  if  they  could  be  asserted,  and  at 
the  same  time*  satisfying  all  the  ends  of 
justice  ?  He  would  recommend  the  course' 
which  had  been  adopted  by  parliament  on. 
so  many  former  occasions,  as  far  indeed  as 
the  present  case  was  not  an  exception  to  all* 
former  cases.  There  was  not,  indeed,  any 
precedent  strictly  analogous  for  a  long- 
series  of  years ;  as  the  present  case,  he 
was  sorry  to  say,  formed  a  lamentable 
exception  to  our  general  experience.  His 
object  was  to  move  for  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  examine  all  the  infor- 
mation received  by  .government  upon  this 
subject ;  and  after  the  report  of  that  com* 
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Biittee  tlioald  be  reeeived  It  would  be  for 
die  Hettie  to  decide  what  mode  of  pro» 
eeediog  riiould  be  adopted,  thai  itt  whe* 
iher  Uie  case  should  be  referred  to  the 
bigh  court  of  pariiamentv  or  to  the  ordi« 
nary  tribonals  of  the  coontry,  or  whether 
a  proceeding  should  be  taken  by  bill. 
But  the  first  object  of  the  proposed  com- 
Biittee»  dker  intestigatioff  the  evidence, 
would  be  to  consider  whether  any  pro* 
ceeding  should  be  Instituted  at  all  upon 
Ais  suited.  Until  the  House  should  be 
called  upon  to  consider  this  case  it  was 
■ecessary,  in  his  apprehension,  that  the 
nature  of  the  eviaence  should  net  be 
nade  public.  On  the  ground,  indeed,  of 
decorum  and  comuMn  justice,  he  felt  that 
the  inrestigation  of  that  evidence  should 
be  referred  to  a  Secret  Committee,  not  in 
order  to  try  the  case,  as  seemed  to  be  so 
erroneously  supposed,  but  to  inqoire  whe- 
ther there  was  ground  for  trial— not  in 
order  to  fetter  or  to  hiss  the  judgment  of 
tbe  House,  but  to  do  the  duty  of  a  grand 

try  [Hear,  hearl].  To  do  no  more, 
\  repeated,  than  a  grand  jury,  in  ascer- 
taining whether,  upon  the  matter  laid 
belbre  them,  there  was  sufficient  cause  to 
decide  that  tbe  party  accused  ought  to 
be  brought  to  trial.  The  committee,  then, 
was  not  to  determine  upon  the  question 
of  guilt  or  innocence,  but  merely  to  re* 
port  Its  opinion  upon  the  evidence,  with 
a  statement  of  the  course  of  proceeding 
pursued  upon  other  or  analogous  cases, 
aooordiw  to  such  precedents  as  the  in« 
dustry  of  the  committee  might  be  able  to 
discover. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  of  appoint- 
ing  the  proposed  committee,  although 
there  were  precedenu  of  appointing  com- 
mittees by  ballot,  as  in  the  case  of  bishop 
Atterbury,  where  it  might  be  said  that  a 
criaunatory  proceeding  was  foreseen,  he 
was  not  disposed  to  follow  any  such  prece- 
dent. But  if  the  motion  with  which  he 
meant  to  conclude  should  be  agreed  to, 
he  thought  it  proper  to  give  notice  of  his 
intention  to  move,  according  to  the  pre* 
cedent  in  sir  Thomas  Rumbold's  case, 
that  the  committee  should  be  publicly  no- 
minated in  the  House  b  order  to  give 
Ijreater  facility  for  discussing  its  composi- 
lion.     In  prosecution  of  this  course,  he 


tion,  or  to  pronounce  any  decision  affect- 
ing those  merits.  He  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  committee  would  be  incom- 
petent to  decide  that  there  was  no  ground 
for  any  proceeding ;  and  be  could  assure 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  tbst  there 
were  no  individuals  in  the  country  more 
interested  in  the  question  than  bis  ma- 
jesty's ministers,  or  to  whom  it  would  be 
a  greater  relief  to  find  that  there  was  no 

Sound  for  any  further  proceeding;  TTiey 
d  certainly  shown  no  anxiety,  either 
individually  or  in  their  character  of  mi* 
nisters,  to  rush  into  an  inqtiiry  such  as 
this ;  but  .their  duty  now  compiled  then 
to  sacrifice  to  the  ends  of  justice  those 
feelings  of  reluctance  which  they  as  indi- 
viduals must  entertain.  From  the  number 
of  cheers  which  proceeded  from  the  gen- 
tlemen opposite,  lie  doubted  not  that  there 
wss  one  m  reserve  for  the  decktration  of 
his  opinion,  that  he  did  not  consiiier  this 
commhtee  to  have  any  other  eflbct  or 
power  than  that  of  determining  the  mode 
m  which  the  Illustrious  individual  mtgbt 
best  vindicate  her  character  consisieoily 
with  the  ends  of  justicsb  If  be  imagiDed 
that  any  other  mterest  was  to  be  referred 
to  that  committee,  there  were  no  tw^  in- 
dividuals whom  he  should  feel  more  iunpe- 
ratively  called  upon  to  nomtnate  aoMingst 
its  members  than  the  two  hoa.  and  learned 

gendemen  opposite,  tbe  legal  advisers  of 
er  majesty.  But  as  he  conceiveil  the 
case  to  stand,  he  should  think  it  inexpe- 
dient to  introduce  them  into  tbe  comuiit- 
tee ;  for  should  the  committee  report  chat 
there  was  nothing  to  impeach  the  conduct 
of  the  illustrious  party  whom  tbey  asmsted 
with  their  advice,  and  that  there  was  no 
occasion  to  proceed  farther,  this  happy 
decision  would  receive  no  additional  re- 
coomiendation,  either  in  the  estimstioD  of 
her  majesty  or  in  that  of  the  public,  from 
having  been  come  to  in  conjoectioo  with 
the  two  hon.  and  learned  geolicoien  who 
held  the  important  and  honoimibie  olEce 
of  her  maiesty's  legal  advisers.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  report  stated  ibai  tliere 
was  enough  of  grav^  nmtter  in  tbe  docu- 
ments laid  belbre  the  committee  to  advise 
some  ulterior  prooeedmg,  those  bon«  and 
learned  gentlemen  would  be  placed  in  the 
most  enmarrassing  dilemma  between  thdr 
would  propose  the  nomination  of  mem«  I  private  and  their  public  duty.  If  tbey 
K-. .  J ,j__  .u_  I  concurred  in  the  ophkioa  that  theiw 


bers  most  accustomed  to  consider  the 
practice  of  pariiament,  and  most  compe- 
tent to  judge  of  the  laws  of  evidence, 
beating  in  mind  that  this  committee  was 
not  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  ques- 

t 


sufficient  ground  for  ulterior  proceed- 
ings, how  much  more  painful  woukf  such 
a  deciftioa  prove  to  the  Hous^  a^en 
sanctioned  by  two  hon.  and  learned  geifr- 
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ttemtn  who  stood  in  tiicK  •  shaiitioD  ?  If 
th^y  thougbl  it  their  doty  to  protest 
agaiost  the  decision  of  the  committee, 
under  whet  disadvantage  would  they  not 
labour  from  being  among  the  numiiier  of 
those  tiirough  whom  that  decision  had 
been  fbrroed  ?  He  therefore  submitted  to 
the  House,  whether,  for  every  pnrpose  of 
public  justice  aad  oiF  duty  to  their  illus- 
triotts  client,  these  two  hon.  and  learned 
geatlenB^n  were  not  much  more  free  to 
act  by  being  omitted,  than  if  they  were 
to  form  any  part  of  the  committee.  This, 
however^  would  not  preclude  the  hoo.  and 
learned  gentlemen  and  the  House  from 
exercising  that  jealousy  which  they  might 
wish  to  throw  round  the  question,  from 
taking  every  precaution  which  a  sense  of 
duty  flsight  dictate,  from  siiling  the  mat- 
ter to  the  bottom,  and  well  weighing  the 
subject  before  they  gave  their  sanction  to 
any  farther  proceeding.  If  the  committee 
should  recommend  that  this  ouestion 
should  be  referred  to  any  legal  aojudica- 
tioa>  either  in  the  ether  House  of  Par- 
liament, or  in-  the  ordinary  courts,  or  that 
a  proceeding  should  be  taken  by  bill,  as 
in  the  instance  of  sir  Thomas  Kumbold, 
(and  he  wished  to  guard  himself  against 
being  supposed  to  have  any  particular 
preference  for  that  mode  of  proceeding) 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentlemen  would 
bave  ample  means,  as  well  as  ample  op- 
portunity of  defending  their  client.  In 
sir  TheoHu  Rumbold's  case,  the  report 
of  the  comsMttee  to  whom  the  afiair  was 
in  the  first  instance  referred,  was  after- 
wards discussed  in  a  committee  of  the 
vrhole  House  upon  certain  resolutions,  and 
should  such  be  the  mode  of  proceeding 
determined  upon  in  this  transaction,  the 
ban.  and  teamed  gentlemen,  as  members 
of  that  House,  might  most  fully  canvass 
the  merits  of  the  whole  question,  none  of 
which  merits  could  be  in  any  degree  com- 
promised  by  the  appointment  of  the  pro- 
posed committee. 

Thus  Ux  he  had  felt  it  his  dutv  to 
show  his  view  of  the  coune  that  ought  to 
be  taken  ;  and  he  thought  he  had  satis- 
factorily answered  the  question  whicb  had 
boon  put  last  night,  relative  to  the  course 
wbich  government  intended  to  pursue. 
He  had  attempted  to  describe  what  would 
eventually  be  under  the  view  of  the  House 
at  Itfge,  when,  assisted  by  the  light  de- 
rived from  the  committee  and  their  own 
investigation^  they  might  decide  whether 
the  case  was  one  for  the  legislating  oF 
pariiament,    for  an  appeal  to  the  higH 
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court  of  parKament,  or  for  a  reference  to 
the  ordinary    tribunals    of  the  country. 
He  now  came  to  the  observations  whicd 
dropped  last  night  from  the  otlier  side,  and 
without  noticing  which  he  could  not  con^ 
siitently  terminate  his  address  to  (he  House. 
Doing  this,  he  was  unwilling  to  detain  the 
House  unnecessarily,  by  going  into  de- 
tails,   but    he  was    anxious  to    protect 
them    against    error     and    delusion.-— 
He  appealed  to  them  now   not  to  de- 
cide on  any   part  of  this  question,  but 
simply  to    preserve    that  temper  which 
was  necessary  to  its  dispassionate  discus- 
sion, when  the  subject  should  come  be- 
fore    them    on    a    future     occasion.— > 
He  could  assure  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
opposite,  and  the  learned  and  hon.  gen*, 
tieman  near  him,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  feel  the  deep  responsibility  at- 
tached to^  every  step    which    ministers 
might  take  in  these  most  painful  proceed- 
ings, more  sensibly  than  it  was  feh  by 
himself  snd  colleagues.     For  them   and 
for  himself  he  had  no  favour  to  ask  of  the 
House,  but  that  they  would  closely  watch 
the  conduct  of  the  whole  of  his  majesty's 
ministers,  and    determine    if  there  was 
aught  in  their  conduct  which  was  dictated 
by  any  feeling  other  than  that  of  regard 
for  the  honour  and  digniiv  of  the  Crown. 
At  present,  however,  ne  thought  it  was  a 
little  premature  to  criticise  their  conduct 
as  it  had  been  criticised,  while  the  facts  of 
the  case  were  so  imperfectly  known  to  the 
House.     He    apprehended    the    House 
could  not  be  in  a  situation  to  judge  of  the 
advice  given  by  ministers,  till  they  were  in 
possession  of  further  information  as  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  illustrious  par- 
ties concerned  in  this  question  stood  at 
the  time  that  that  advice  had  been  offered. 
Till  these  were  known,  till  the  facts  on 
which  they  had  proceeded,  and    which 
ought  not  to  be  connected  with  any  of  the 
stories  now  afloat  in  the  country,  were 
brought  before  them,  tiH  these  were  known 
(though  God  forbid  that  he  should  for  a 
moment  assume  that  there  was  any  pre- 
sumption of  guilt  which  might  not  be 
rebutted  by  evidence),  the  conduct  of  mi- 
nisters could  not  be  understood.    Till  the 
circumstances  to  which  he  had  alluded 
could  be  explained,  he  hoped  that,  even 
in  the  eyes  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man  himself,  it  woufd   not  appear  that 
there  was  anj  thing  so  flagrant  in  the  con- 
duct of  ministers  as  to  merit  condemna- 
tion in  the  present  state  of  the  proceed- 
ings. 
3  N 
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The  hoD.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
last  nigbt  not  merely  insinuated,  but  he 
had  broadly  stated  that  it  lay  on  the  go* 
vemment  not  merely  to  make  out  a  suoog 
case  of  blame  against  the  queen  in  the 
first  instance,  but  also  to  prove  that  at  the 
moment  when  the  decision  was  taken  to 
advise  tlie  king  to  send  that  message 
down  to  parliament  which  was  now  be* 
fore  them,  no  other  course  could  be  taken. 
This  the  hoo.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
said  would  be  necessary  to  justify  the  ad- 
vice BO  given.  Now,  it  frequently  hap* 
pened  that  those  who  agreed  on  most 
public  Questions  «'ere,  in  particular  cases, 
as  mucn  at  issue  with  each  other  as  with 
those  to  whose  views  they  were 
generally  opposed.  In  proof  of  this,  he 
would  refer  to  the  opinions  given  some 
time  back  by  two  individuab  to  whom  he 
must  -listen  with  great  respect  on  this  or 
any  other  subject—the  right  h6n.  gentle- 
man, and  the  boo.  and  learned  gentleman 
opposite.  The  right  hon.  gentleman, 
wnen  mention  was  made  of  the  queen  be- 
fore the  arrangement  of  the  civil  list,  whe- 
ther he  spoke  from  information  which  he 
had  individually  received,  or  from  the  im- 

Sression  then  made  on  the  public  mind, 
e  knew  not,  but  the  right  tioo.  gentle- 
man had  then  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  rumours  which  were  afloat, 
and  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  con- 
duct tike  that  imputed  to  her  majesty, 
went  to  degrade  her  high  situation,  and 
he  therefore  thought  the  rumours  in 
Question  ought  to  be  disproved  be- 
fore any  grant  was  made  in  favour  of 
her  majesty;  and  he  thought  he  was 
right  when  he  added,  that  that  right 
boo.  gentleman  had  further  remarked, 
that  not  to  bring  the  subject  fairly  be- 
fore the  Hotise,  was  to  betray  the  king 
by  exposing  him  to  indignation,  of 
which  he  ought  not  to  be  the  object, 
or  to  oppress,  insult,  and  vilify  another 
illustrious  personage,  by  withholding  fk'om 
her  that  justice  which  she  had  a  right 
to  expect  would  be  rendered  to  her  in 
the  face  of  the  country.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  thought,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  go- 
vernment not  to  bring  forward,  in  the 
shape  of  a  charge,  information  which 
they  might. have  received  from  various 
quarters,  but  which  must  of  necessity 
be  the  nature  of  ex^parte  evidence.— 
Such  a  course  did  not  appear  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  be  due 
to  the  king  or  to  the  parliament  ;  but. 


on  the  cootnrr,  he  thoii|^t  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  ministers  to  avoid  aHpaiaful 
disclosures,  which,  whether  true  or  fabe^ 
could  not  fail  to  produce  a  painftd  nensa- 
tion  in  the  country,  to  agitate  the  public 
mind  and  disturb  the  general  tranquillity. 
Such  a  course  of  proceeding  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  considered  it  would 
be  desirable  to  avoid,  unless  it  should 
be  forced  upon  them  by  the  atrong 
hand  of  necessity.  From  that  hon*  and 
learned  sentleman  he  had  heard  no  rdaxa* 
tioo  on  these  points ;  and  even  in  the  con* 
versation  of  yesterday,  speaking  aa  the 
advocate  of  her  majesty,  he  had  been  dis- 
posed to  diarge  it  upon  ministers,  that 
they  had  not  carried  their  forbearanoe  far 
enough ;  and  to  contend  that  even  after 
the  arrival  of  the  queen  in  this  country, 
they  ought  not  immediately  to  have  come 
down  with  a  message  from  the  king»  hot 
might  still  have  kept  open  what  he  had 
been  pleased  to  call  "  the  door  of  nego- 
tiation,*' in  the  hope  that  something  might 
arise  to  relieve  the  Houae  from  the  pam- 
ful  and  arduous  duty  which  the/  were 
now  forced  to  take  upon  themselves.  How 
he  would  own  that  if  he  had  had  any 
doubt  of  the  proprietv  of  the  course  pur* 
sued  by  ministers  (which  he  had  aol),  is 
would  have  arisen  from  an  idea  that  for- 
bearance had  been  extended  somewhat  too 
fan  The  transactions  of  the  last  eight 
and  forty  hours  furnished  a  pretty  autt- 
cient  comment  on  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  a  negotiation,  as  it  waa 
called,  since  it  was  seen,  that  the  illustri- 
ous personage  who  was  the  suljcct  of  this 
discussion,  was  so  little  under  the  co«m- 
sel  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman, 
her  legal  adviser,  that  by  his  own  confes- 
sion those  documents  connected  with  the 
arrangement  lately  proposed,  which  hwA 
been  published,  had  been  so  poblisbed 
without  bis  consent.  The  hon.  and  learn* 
ed  gentleman  had  felt  it  due  to  biouelf  to 
declare,  that  he  had  not  advised  that  pub* 
lication,  and  to  admit  that  it  was  garbled, 
imperfect,  and  untrue.  Under  whatever 
lamentable,  and  he  might  add  crtminai 
advice,  that  publication  bad  taken  place, 
it  was  evident  that  the  object  of  it  was 
to  appeal  to  the  lowest  ordm  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  purposes  which  it  waa  nitetid* 
ed  to  answer  could  be  concealed  from 
no  one  who  did  not  "Wilfully  shut  bis  eyeiL 
He  regretted  that,  on  such  an  oceasaxi 
her  majesty  had  not  resorted  to 
the  advice  of  those  who  were  her 
professional  advisers,  and  that  At  should 
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kave  tufibred  bv  a  base  and  pernicious  in- 
terfereooe.  That  her  raajeity  should  act 
with  a  consciouBAeM  ot  lonoceoce  every 
man  of  feeling  would  rejoice  ;  but  it  would 
have  been  matter  of  satisfaction  to  have 
found  her  guided  bj  those  gentlemen. 

If  any  feeling  hut  regret  could  have 
place  in  his  breast  at  this  moment,  he 
should  rdoice  that,  from  the  circum- 
stanoes  of  the  case>  no  doubt  could  exist 
as  to  the  propriety  of  the  course  which 
nimsters  had  taken  on  this  melancholy 
occasion.  The  illustrious  personage 
herMlf  had  been  fully  apprized  of  their 
resolution;  the  conduct  of  ministers, 
free  from  all  disguise*  had  made  her  dis- 
tinctly understand  the  conseouences  to 
which  the  step  that  she  haa  resolved 
upon  must  inevitably  and  immediately 
lead— —He  did  not  wish  to  insinuate  any 
thinff  to  the  prejudice  of  her  majesty, 
mum  less  to  throw  blame  on  the  step 
whidi  she  had  takeoi  if  she  felt  assured 
that  she  could  establish  her  innocence. 
The  best  feelings  of  human  nature  in 
audi  a  case  would  naturally  rise  up  in  her 
behalf.  It  was*  howevert  of  importance 
that  it  should  be  known»  that  the  course 
intended  to  be  pursued  by  ministers  had 
never  been  concealed  from  the  parties 
beeC  entitled  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
.  their  decision.  In  this  statement  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  would  hear  him 
out.  The  intentions  of  ministers  had 
been  oommunicated  at  the  eartiest  period 
at  wluch  they  could  be  communicated; 
and  he  believed  he  might  sayt  that  they 
bad  been  known  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  for  above  a  month.  This  was 
the  last  subject  on  earth  with  which  he 
could  wish  to  connect  any  discussion 
about  wordsy  but  he  thou^t,  if  at  all  dis- 
posed to  do  so»  he  had  a  right  to  quarrel 
with  the  use  made  of  the  word  **  negotia- 
tion'' by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
when  speaking  on  this  subject.  He,  for 
his  part,  in  opposition  to  that  hon.  and 
learned  sentlemant  conceived  no  negotia- 
tion at  ul  to  have  taken  place,  unless  an 
nnreaerved  exposition  of  what  were  the 
views  of  ministen  deserved  that  name. 
Het  however,  could  not  admit  that  they 
had  entered  into  any  negotiation,  or  that 
they  had  offered  any  thing  like  a  bribe  to 
the  iUuitrious  individual  whose  case  was 
now  to  be  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  pariiament.  All  that  had  been  done  by 
ministers  came  to  thia— 4bey  had  ex** 
plained  their  views  to  her  majesty,  and 
mfiMwed  her,  tbatihe  eonsequence  of  her 


return  to  this  country  would  be,  that  the 
whole  of  her  conduct  must  immediately 
become  the  subject  of  a  parliamentary  in« 
quiry.  He  had  not  thought  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  government  to  bring  forward 
thb  question  at  all  while  her  majesty  re* 
niained  abroad.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
his  opinion  that  the  necessity  of  such  an 
appeal  might  be  avoided,  and  that  Uiat 
practical  separation  which  had  been  so  f^r 
justified  or  explained,  that  it  had  been 
recognised  by  parliament,  and  a  bill  had 
passed  to  regulate  the  relative  situations 
of  the  illustrious  parties,  might  have  been 
continoed  without  inconvenience  to  the 
parties,  and  without  calling  for  any  new 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  legislature. 
If,  then,  her  majesty  had  chosen  to  re- 
main in  a  foreiffn  country,  he  should  have 
thought  it  his  duty  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  to  avert  those  calamitous  discus- 
sions which  were  now  unavoidable.  He 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  such  was 
the  part  that  he  would  have  acted,  and 
he  was  astonished  at  the  observations 
which  had  fallen  f\rom  an  hon.  gentleman 
opposite  (he  must  impute  them  to  the 
warmth  of  the  moment),  who  had  con- 
ceived ministers  to  have  been  guilty  of  a 
most  flagrant  breach  of  duty  m  ofiering 
her  msjesty  what  he  had  been  pleased  to 
call  a  bribe.  He  denied  that  any  bribe  had 
been  ofibred,  and  he  denied  that  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Crown  had  at  all  forgotten 
what  they  owed  to  the  constitution  of  their 
country,  by  entering  into  what  had  been 
described  to  be  a  negotiation  without  tlie 
authority  of  parliament.  It  was  the  con- 
stitutional practice  for  the  Crown  to  adopt 
such  measures  in  pecuniary  matters  as  it 
should  think  fit  in  the  existing  circum- 
stances  of  the  country,  and  afterwards 
apply  to  parliament  to  make  the  same 
good.  Honourable  gentlemen  would 
allow  him  to  recall  to  their  recolleccion, 
that  so  little  were  the  House  disposed  to 
take  umbrage  at  this  course  of  proceeding, 
that  it  had  been  the  constant— the  -una- 
voidable practice.  If  a  subsidy  were 
given  to-morrow  (supposing  the  country 
to  be  engaged  in  a  war)  to  a  foreign 
country,  the  first  step  he  would  take 
would  be  to  advise  the  Crown  to  con- 
tract for  the  subsidy,  without  making  any 
reference  to  parliament  in  the  treaty.  It 
was  so  well  understood  that  the  Crown 
in  making  such  a  treaty  only  engaged  to 
use  its  best  exertions  to  gain  the  sanc- 
tion of  parliament  to  the  proposed  grant, 
that  any  stipulation  on  the  subject  in  the 
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body  oi  the  traftty  wm  wboUy  unntwi 
•ary.  In  the  present  ewei  the  •ioie 
course  would  nave  beea  pureaed»  and 
looking  at  the  circumstaocaa,  oould  it  be 
for  a  moment  supposed  on  the  part  of  the 
CrowDi  that  in  toe  measure  retorted  to 
there  was  any— the  slightest  intention  of 
encroaching  on  the  constitutional  func- 
tions of  parliament.  Having  always  aup- 
posed  that  it  was  the  intention  of  her  ma- 
jesty to  remain  abroad,  he  had  thought 
that,  it  would  be  right  to  return  to  l£at 
specific  quantum  of  allowance  which  had 
formerly  been  ^ranted  to  her*  a  part  of 
which  she  had  thouffht  it  her  duty  to  de» 
cline  receiving,  booking  at  the  cal»« 
mitous  separation  which  had  taken  place 
-^looking  at  all  the  circumstances  m  the 
case— he  had  considered  it  right  to  bring 
up  her  msjesty's  income  to  the  amount 
which  it  had  formerly  been  proposed  that 
she  should  enjoy.  The  Houae  were 
aware  that  under  her  marriage  aettlement, 
in  the  lamentable  event  of  the  death  of 
his  majestVy  she  would  be  entitled  to  an 
iDCome  of  50,000/.  as  widow  of  the  king. 
He  had  therefore  thought  it  desirable 
tliat  an  annuity  to  that  amount  ahoiidd  be 
granted  now,  that  the  subject  might  never 
i^ain  come  before  parliament.  Thia, 
then,  bad  been  proposed  to  the  queen, 
and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
when  proposed,  the  only  condition 
coupled  with  it  was  the  stipulation  that 
she  should  remain  abroad. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  supposed 
proposition  that  the  queen  should  give  up 
her  title  and  all  the  righu  attached  to  her 
situation,  no  such  proposition  had  been 
made,  and  no  such  proposition  could  be 
made.  Nothing  had  been  proposed  to 
her  but  an  arrangement  by  which  it  was 
hoped  that  all  debates  of  a  hostile  nature 
might  be  avoided.  It  was  obvious  that  no 
conaent  of  the  queen  to  surrender  her 
rights  as  queen  could  be  valid  without  the 
interference  of  the  legislature,  and  with* 
out  an  act  of  parliament.  Ministers  had 
been  anxious  that  such  measurea  be 
adapted  that  should  prevent  all  future 
conflicts,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  be- 
tween the  illustrious  parties.  It  was  ob« 
vious,  that  if  her  majesty  resided  in  Eng* 
land,  both  the  king  and  herself  would  fre- 
quently be  exposed  to  much  painfiil  em- 
barrassment, and  it  was  but  too  evident 
that  there  was  in  this  country  no  lack  of 
disposition  to  turn  such  circumatanece  to 
^swer  the  most  mischievoua  purposes.— 
If,  therefore,  the  queeo  thoo^hit  pi^^per  to 
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remain  abroed,  reoehriog  BOfiQOL  mt 
annum,  her  maieatywea  not  reqiMPedio 
abdicate  any  of  her  rigbu  u  queen  of 
England,  but  merely  to  do  that  which 
was  the  commooi  he  might  alraoet  say* 
the  uniform  practice  of  peraona  of  ber  ex- 
alted rank— to  bear  in  travelling,  aucb  a 
title  as  would  not  raise  that  perpetnel 
question  between  her  mijesty  (from  her 
wish  to  be  received  in  her pubfic character) 
and  the  king,  which  had  been  productive  ef 
much  pain  to  the  queen  faerself»  and  of 
much  inconvenience  to  other  partiea. 
She  was  not  required  to  aofve&dcr  any  of 
her  legal  rights  or  claims  whatever,  and  in 
this  he  waa  stire  he  should  b^  bonie  out 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  geotlemaa  hioB- 
self,  who  was  in  possession  of  a  document 
which  placed  the  intentiona  of  mini^ars 
in  this  respect  beyond  the  poeaibiliiy  of 
doubt. 

In  what  he  now  stated  he  had  no  wish 
to  screen  his  own  conduct,  or  thni  of  any 
of  his  majesty's  ministers  from  reproach, 
if  it  should  appear  that  they  had  acead 
with  harshness  or  exercised  ungenefY>iislj 
any  influence  which  they  ongbt  poaeeaa. 
If  they  bad  subjected  her  msjetty  to  WKy 
unnecessary,  unmerited,  >r  unbecoming 
restraint  or  contumely*  hedid  not  wish  to 
relieve  himself  or  others  from  any  chaige 
that  might  be  brought  forward  on  thai 
point,  and  he  wished  it  to  be  understeod 
that  no  member  of  the  Houae  by  hia  si- 
lence this  night,  would  be  preeluided  from 
bringing  forward  aoch  a  ohai^  if  he  saw 
reason  for  it  on  any  future  ocomioo.  fiut 
it  would  be  wrong  in  him  not  to  pot  the 
House  in  possession  of  what  hesfaeold  bo 
prepared  to  contend  when  thia  aaAqeet 
came  forward  at  a  future  time.  He  would 
then  maintain  that  the  conduct  of  hia  ma- 
jesty's government  had  been  marked  by 
no  harshness  unbecoming  them  aa  minis- 
ters, or  unbecoming  them  as  aaan*  Tbay 
had  no  wish  whatever  to  depriwe  Met  m^* 
jesty  of  those  rights  and  privilsgea  which 
the  ought  to  enioy.  But  here  ho  muai 
be  allowed  to  take  a  distiactuia  hotwean 
those  privileges  given  by  the  low  and 
constitution  of  the  country  to  tha  queen 
of  these  realms,  and  thoae  which  oaiiaBy 
appertained  to  her  rank,  but  which  it  was 
in  the  discretion  of  the  sovereign  %a  be- 
stow. These  the  queen  of  Eagtaad  did 
not  enjoy  of  right ;  and  becauae  ahe  waa 
denied  these  privUegear  whidi  it  rastod 
with  the  sovereiff n  to  oonlert  it  was  not 
to  be  aasumed  Uiat  she  was  treated  with 
Jnjoatice  or  oppmastoo.    The 
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which  be  to»k  was  bet#etii  the  qmea  of 
right  aod  the  queen  of  gnoe  wuf  favoer* 
Under  the  pmilege  of  the  fcieg  ti  wai» 
thai  ahe  loigbt  be  received  at  court*  The 
king  of  thia  eountrj  was  the  master  of  his 
own  oourt  aod  famiiyy  and  that  House 
woB  the  list  place  in  which  a  doubt  on 
that  anbjeet  could  be  entertained,  a*  It 
had  there  been  admitted  that  the  king 
wee  tbe  master  of  his  court  as  the  queen 
was  of  her  drawidg-rootni  and  his  enajesty 
had  a  right  without  appeal  to  aoy  human 
being  to  admit  or  exclude  (torn  eourt  any 
one  he  was  so  disposed  to  aet  byi  or  to 
treat  aay  member  of  his  fbmily  with  either 
favour  or  ftiscoofttgement.  it  was  etpe* 
cially  desirable  that  the  king  should  poe« 
sesa  the  power  of  eotailing  the  leet  of 
these  prtvUeges  on  those  who  were  wttot^ 
ing  in  reepect  to  the  CtowOk  This  power 
ought  to  belong  to  tbe  sovereign  (  and 
privileges  which  wereoonceded  as  fhvouri 
ccMild  not  be  claimed  as  a  rig^i«  Without 
puraiiiog  this  branch  of  the  subject  {hr** 
ther,  he  thought  the  House  would  feel, 
and  that  the  bon.  and  learned  gentleman 
erould  forgive  him  for  laying,  that  be- 
cause the  Crown  eliose  to  wiuihold  eer« 
aain  favours  which  it  was  in  ita  power  to 
grant,  and  that  at  a  moment  when  a  Judi-* 
cial  mquiry  was  pending,  it  did  not  follow 
Chat  the  Crown  was  a  party  to  an^  aet  of 
injustice,  or  course  of  proceeding  that 
saight  prejudice  the  individuid  whose  con« 
doet  was  about  to  be  oalled  In  question. 
lie  apprehended  that  the  coronation  was 
also  a  privilege  which  must  be  considered 
as  derived  flrom  the  grace  and  ikvour  of 
the  Crown,  but  he  would  admit  that  in 
this  tbe  Crown  should  not  act  irrationally, 
but  upon  intelligible  principles.  In  the 
same  asanner  most  be  viewed  the  rsoev- 
aioAhy  authorities  at  home  or  abroad  i 
tliey  all  proceeded  from  tbe  gtaoe  and 
fssvour  of  the  sovereign*  Was  it  meant 
to  be  aaid,  that  the  Crown,  for  exeroistng 
its  uadoobted  prerogative  in  withholdiog 
tbsao disthkOtioAa,  was  to  be  accuseds 
iojaatiee  towards  that  Individual  whom  ita 
determination  ailected?  However  averse 
Hon.  gentleaden  on  A$  other  side  might 
mow  be  to  the  exeielse  of  the  king's  un- 
doubted preroffatives,  he  ffecolleeted  an 
sfMtance  ith  whieb  an  aceniation  had  been 
prepared  against  a  wiiolster  of  the  Crown, 
who  had  retired  from  the  councils  of  hit 
ooveveign,  and  whose  lAtuation  of  privy 
couneillor  was  to  be  considered,  therefore, 
mm  a  dormant  honour.  In  that  case,  even 
btffoio  any  Judicial  hiqairy  had  taken 


places  hia  reaMynd  from  the  privyooonell 
had  been  proposed,  and  pressed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House.  He  should  be 
prepared  at  another  time,  to  contend, 
that  it  was  entirely  m  the  diseretmn  of  the 
Crown  whether  the  members  of  tbe  royal 
fimiily  should  be  prayed  ibr  in  the  liturgy^ 
by  name*  or  generally  as  tbe  royal  family  \ 
but,  above  all|  he  riiould  oontend  that  it 
was  for  the  Crown  to  grant  ot  withhold 
such  a  favour*  It  might  be  asked,  why 
shoukl  they  now  do  any  thing,  as  in  the 
case  of  her  majesty,  which  they  had  not 
thought  6t  to  do,  aa  in  the  case  of  the 
princess  of  Wales?  Why  was  there  to 
be  thia  distinction  observed  towards  hef 
in  her  new  eharacter  ?  If^  io  thort,  Uiey 
had  permitted  her  to  be  prayed  fbr  at 

Klooeu  of  Wales>  why  should  they  now 
Lerfbre  to  prevent  her  beieg  prayed  for 
as  tbe  queen  i  To  this  the  answer  was, 
that  so  loftg  as  her  majesty  did  nothing 
to  foroe  on  the  Crown  the  consideration 
of  the  question  oow  before  them,  no 
charee  had  been  sought  for,  and  nothing 
but  tiie  most  cogent  and  most  paramount 
necessity  could  have  induced  ministers  to 
take  a  step  which  must  expose  the  Ctomu 
and  tbe  country  lo  the  calamitous  em-* 
barrassmeot  by  which  they  were  now 
menaced.  But  the  House  would  allow 
him  to  ssyi  that  fbr  the  government  to 
decide  as  to  what  should  be  done  about 
disturbing  an  existing  state  of  tilings,  or 
as  to  what  it  ihouFd  do  under  a  new  state 
of  cireumstantes,  with  reference  to  cer- 
tain measures  proposed  to  be  taken,  waa 
a  very  different  question.  As  long  as  her 
present  majesty,  then  princess  oT  Wales, 
continued  abroad,  there  was  nothing  Iti 
the  situation  of  that  illustrious  personage 
which  it  was  for  government  to  bring 
under  the  notice  ofthe  House.  Her  income 
was  settled  ^  it  was  paid  in  her  absence 
regularly,  and  without  interruption ;  and 
nothing  occurred  which  was  necessary  to 
be  submitted  to  their  attention;  and  there« 
fore  the  clear  and  determined  purpose  of 
his  majesty's  government,  and  upon  which 
they  had  all  along  acted,  was  this, — not  to 
disturb,  excepting  under  some  paramount 
and  imperative  state  of  affliirs,  by  the  agi« 
tation  of  any  qoeatton  which  concerned 
her,  the  peace  of  the  public;  nor  incur 
the  batard  of  forcing  upon  the  country  aA 
those  calamities  which  such  a  proceeding 
might  eventually  produce.  But  it  was  a 
verydi&reot  question  with  them,  when 
that  state  of  things  did  happeo,  and  make 
it  necesiary  thgt  tbe  dowauces  and  in- 
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cone  of  that  illostrioiitpenoiMge  should 
come  before  pftrliameot.  So  far  at  ooo- 
ceraed  her  ioconie»  the  necessity  was  aa* 
avoidable ;  for  it  lapsed  with  the  demise 
of  the  Crown«  Her  msjesty's  former 
character  might  make  the  course  of  con- 
duct  to  be  observed  by  government  matter 
of  prudeDoe,  discretion,  and  duty ;  whatf- 
ever  they  might  have  considered  that  con- 
duct ought  to  be,  they  would  have  felt, 
by  possibilityi  that  thev  were  to  act  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  their  discretion. 
They  might,  on  the  other  hand,  have  de- 
cided (as  they  did  decide)  not  to  act  at 
all*  But  that  case  was  widely  diffisrent 
from.one  in  which  they  were  called  upon 
to  decide  uoon  those  honours,  not  such 
as  he  had  alluded  to  which  belonged  to 
the  queen  by  the  constitution  of  the  state, 
and  which  ministers  never  did  refuse  or 
hesitate  to  allow  her.  Then,  again,  it  be- 
came a  matter  of  discretion,  whether  to 
withhold  or  allow  thoseother  honours  which 
it  was  only  in  the  power  and  discretion  of 
of  the  Crown  to  bestow ;  and  whether  or 
not  they  would  advise  the  Crown,  from  a 
sense  of  public  duty,  to  exercise  its  pre- 
rogative, in  regard  to  them.  He  should 
not  now  attempt  to  justify  the  decision 
which  might  have  biBen  come  to  upon 
every  individual  point  of  this  latter  sub- 
ject; but  this  he  would  say,  that  with 
respect  to  this  prerogative,  the  exercise 
of  which  so  rested  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Crown,  government  were  not  only  justified 
in  not  advisinff  the  Crown,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  to  order  that  the 
name  of  her  majesty  should  be  inserted  in 
the  liturgv,  but  it  would  have  been  worse 
than  mocxery  to  have  done  so. 

Mow  as  to  what  had  been  alleged  upon 
the  subject  of  the  behaviour  of  foreign 
ministers  and  authorities  to  the  illustrious 
personage  herself,  he  would  observe,  that 
our  public  ministers  abrMd  had  been  in- 
structed as  to  the  conduct  they  were  to 
pursue  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1817.  So 
lar  as  he  had  since  had.  any  occuion  to 
address  them^  relative  to  the  respect  whidi 
was  to  be  paid  to  her  majesty,  the  queen, 
he  had  always  referred  them  to  the  term  of 
theinstrucUonsgiventothematthat  period. 
He  should  have  no  objection  to  state  what 
was  the  purport  of  those  instructions. 
As  the  instructions  themselves  would, 
perhaps,  more  regularly  come  before  the 
House  on  a  future  occasion,  he  would 
content  himself  with  staUng  their  purport. 
Previousljr,  he  would  only  say,  that  they 
did  not  arise  out  of  any  spirit  of  persecu- 


tion, or  any  wish  to  do  that  which  dbovld 
be  painful  to  the  feeliDgs  of  her  nujesty ; 
nor  had  any  thing  occurred  which  was 
likely  to  produce  siich  an  effect,  except- 
ing, possibly,  the  advice  which  had  been 
suggested  to  her  msjesty  to  remain 
abroad.  Those  instructions  then  arose 
out  of  an  application  to  government  from 
one  of  our  minbters  at  a  foreign  court, 
whom  he  named  without  any  hesitation. 
It  was  the  minister  at  Stutgard.  He 
asked,  what  was  to  be  the  mode  in  which 
he  was  to  conduct  himself  towards  the 
illustrious  personage  in  question?  The 
instructions  were  founded  upon  those 
grounds  on  which  the  present  Viscassion, 
in  some  degree,  must  proceed;  but  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  caie  were 
those  which  he  did  not  think  thejhad 
at  present  any  right  to  enter  upon ;  and 
into  which  it  was  not  their  province  to 
inquire.  But,  abroad,  lier  majeaty  was 
known  to  he  excluded  from  the  royal  fa- 
mily, and  from  the  court  of  iliis  county ; 
and  upon  this  same  principle  it  was  quite 
impossible  for  ambasssdoti  in  £or&ga 
countries  to  ^ve  to  her  majesty  that  piii»- 
lic  reception  in  foreign  courts  which  ahe 
was  not  entitled  to  at  hone.  Thia  waa  a 
principle  if  hich  he  presumed  waa  not  to 
be  disputed;  he  apprehended  it  would 
fdlow  as  an  inevitable  consequence  from 
the  first  part  of  the  proposition,  thai  the 
ministers  of  thb  countrv  would  labour 
under  an  insuperable  difficulty  with  res* 
pect  to  the  reception  of  her  oaajesty  in 
foreiffn  courts.  These  instmodeos  dis- 
tinctly stated,  therefore,  that  ihcy  were 
not  in  their  official  character  to  pve  to 
her  majesty  any  public  or  official  recep- 
tion; that  they  were  not  themsdves  to 
be  the  instruments  of  introducing  her  ssa- 
jestyat  foreign  courts;  mid  t£uif  any 
foreign  court  should  think  fit  to  ^c  a 
public  reception  to  her,  they  were  not  to 
assist  on  the  occanon  as  the  minntero  of 
this  countrv.  But  it  would  be  found  that 
it  was  laid  down  in  those  instractiona, 
quite  as  broadly,  that  they  were  equally 
enjoined  to  obtain  for,  and  give  to  her 
majesty  every  possible  facility  and  com- 
fort in  the  prosecution  of  her  travels 
through  the  kingdoms  where  they  might 
be  stationed ;  and  that  she  waa  not  to  re- 
ceive any  interruption.  He  was  prcmred 
to  show  many  instances  of  genenu  aod 
special  protection  which  had  been  affiwded 
to  her  by  our  ministers  at  foreign  csaits; 
and  that  his  majesty's  ministers  were  smmi 
anxious  that  no  obetruction  skeaU  be 
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thrown  in  the  way  of  her  coming  to  this 
conntry,  if  she  thought  fit  to  adopt  that 
course.     He  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
plead  in  bar  to  the  indictment  of  studied 
oppression^  and  if  be  did  not  enter  more 
fuUj  into  the  subject  at  the  present  mo- 
ment he  begged  the  House  at  least  to 
suspend  its  judgment.    He  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  the  House  were  satisfied  with 
the  explanations  he  had  giv^n ;  and  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  addine,  that  the  rai- 
series  which  had  atcended  her  majesty's 
travels  arose  from  the  situation  of  her 
BMjesty  herself.     He   had   already  ex- 
plained, that  her  majesty,  since  theac> 
cession  of  Ifis  majesty,  had  travelled  under 
no  other  character  than  that  of  oueen  of 
England;  and  the  Aict  was,  that  lier  ma* 
jesty  was  in  the  habit  of  pressing  the 
question  of  her  public  situation  upon  the 
public  authorities  of  countries;  and,  first, 
upon  our  own  ministers,   because  they 
were  the  channels  of  the  highest  respect- 
ability for  introduction  to  foreign  courts. 
As  to  guards  of  honour,  which  were  mat- 
tens  of  fiivour,  and  by  no  means  matters 
of  right,  tliey  were  not  usually  granted  to 
tliose  travelling  under  an  incognito ;  and 
from  this,  and  other  circumstances,  it  was  to 
be  inferred,  that  her  majesty's  own  acts  were 
the  onl^  reason  why  every  facility,  of 
every  kmd,  was  not  experienced  by  her. 
The  only  question  was,  whether  there  had 
been  any  unbecoming  severity  or  harsh- 
nesB  manifested  towards  her  majesty.  With 
respect  to  her  coming  to  this  country. 
With  regard  to  what  was  foreseen  might 
be  th^  immediate  determination  of  her 
majesty  n^on  tliat  head,  she  was  placed 
in  a  situation  in  which  she  was  enabled  to 
know  dearly  what  would  be  the   inevi- 
tattle  conse^nce  of  such  a  step.    His 
majesty's  mmisters  were  resolved,  thait  as 
long  as  her  majesty  remained  abroad,  and 
persevered  in  her  determination  of  resid- 
ing abroad,  so  long  they  would  refrain 
from  takinff  any  steps  in  the  case;  and 
be  did  not  know  upon  what  other  grounds 
they  were  to  consider  themselves  called 
upon  not  to  dbtorb  the  existing  state  of 
things.    But  firom  the  moment  that  her 
majesty  determined  to  come  over  to  this 
country ;  when  she  elaimed  to  be  received 
aa  queen,  to  be  lodged  as  queen  in  the 
palaees  of  the  country,  and  to  receive  all 
the  honours  due  to  that  exalted  station, 
from  that  moment  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment had  no  option,  nor  could  they  sufier 
parliament  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the 
charges  which  existed  against  ter./ 


It  had  been  said  that  it  would  have 
been  more  suitable  to  the  hospitality  of 
the  country,  if  her  majesty  had  been  pro- 
vided with  a  royal  residence,  instead  of 
being  obliged  to  reside  in  a  private  dwell- 
ing, but  he  would  state  why  he  thought 
this  was  not  a  correct  feeling.  The  con- 
trary decision  did  not  grow  out  of  any 
disfHwition  on  the  part  of  hlft  majestyis 
ministers,  and  sttU  less  of  his  majesty,  to 
cramp  her  majesty  in  any  circamstances 
which  miffht  contribute  to  her  conveni- 
ence. The  House  would  recollect  the 
feadiness  with  which  the  Crawn,  al  a  for- 
mer period,  gave  every  fadltty  to  parlia- 
ment to  afford  an  income  to  the  queen, 
more  amole  than  her  own  sense  of  duty 
permittea  her  to  accept.  On  the  very 
first  day  of  the  sessions,  measures  were 
taken  to  relieve  her  majesty  from  any 
pecuniary  embarrassment  which  the  lapse 
of  her  income  might  occasion  {  and  on 
her  arrival  in  this  country,  a  communica- 
tion had  been  made  to  her  banker,  that 
no  interruption  would  take  place  in  the 
allowance  of  her  income,  until  the  oues- 
tlon  before  parliament  should  be  decided, 
and  that  she  had  only  to  send  her  agent 
and  every  necessary  advance  and  accom- 
modation would  be  afforded.  He  denied 
that  the  members  of  the  royal  family  had 
any  daim  of  right  to  be  accommodated 
with  a  residence  in  the  palaces  of  the 
country,  and  in  point  of  fact  more  than 
one-half  of  the  members  of  that  illustrious 
family  were  lodged  in  private  residences 
of  their  own.  He  knew  of  nothing  in  the 
drcumstances  of  the  case  which  should 
render  his  majesty's  ministers  so  specially 
in  haste  to  aavise  any  mark  of  exclusive 
grace  and  favour  to  her  majesty.  Every 
dbposition,  however,  was  shown  to  fur- 
nish her  majesty^ with  the  means  of  pro- 
coring  a  suitable  residence  for  hersein 

He  had  now  touched  upon  most  of  the 
topics  connected  with  the  question,  and 
he  would  onJy  add,  that  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters had  been  as  anxious  as  possible  to 
soften  the  distressing  features  of  this  case, 
and  to  avoid  every  thing  that  had  a  ten- 
dencv  to  agitate  the  country.  He  could 
not  disguise  either  to  himself  or  to  the 
House,  the  anxiety  and  embarrassment 
which  the  House  might  have  to  encounter 
in  the  further  prosecution  of  this  inquiry, 
but  he  trusted,  that  whatever  were  the 
difficulties  of  the  case,  whatever  might 
be  their  fedings  upon  it,  yet,  imder  the 
influence  of  our  happy  constitution,  there 
would  be  wisdom  enough  in  both  Houses 
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•r  ParilMMni  in  moot  thorn;  tlMtthtro 
woM  be  fottod  to  prowl  tlie  moot  tmmm 
pomto  dfflibMOtioDK  ond  oo  aboonoe  of  oil 
Ihi^  fooUog  and  irritotioo  upon  thosobject 
wbioh  «tignt  prevoat  poriionoot  fhiio  oiw 
riTiof  ot  the  oiilj  gooly  wbichy  ho  would 
ooivo  the  HooM^  was  contonplatod  by 
hit  mojettj'a  goveramettl-^nanely,  the 
oowoslUNi  of  impaitial  joatico  between  the 
periie%  withont  fiivoor  or  affwUen.  He 
did  Uruat  thai  the  tone  and  afttitode  whiob 
wove  atwajft.  aatumod  by  parUamoat  upon 
fraat  oooaaionsi  would  bo  preaerved  nfion 
thia;  a«d  that  though  the  people  coold 
nal  hf  Ip  ahartng  im  the  poin  which  the 
uiafoMuoato  circumatanocs  of  the  omo 
wore  ealcidated  to  cauae  to  everr  boaooB 
in  the  Gountnr,  yet  they  wouM  miTo  th^ 
aaiirfiotion  oi  knowing  thot  the  imtereata 
«K  jaalioe  weie  ptoperly  supported.  But 
if  any  ditpeairion  exiMed  to  make  thia 
yrHiOD  the  aeant  of  agitating  the  public 
tvaoipuUjIjr*  ai  present  but  loaoerfectly 
aastored)  tf,  unfortunately,  thh  ilhistrieua 
poasonage  had  loot  her  ear  to  any  mis- 
rhietnus  or  lake  adviser,  who  had  taught 
bet  that  either  her  honour  or  her  inno* 
oen^t— rond  he  trusted  that  she  might  be 
ahio  to  lundieato  both  — would  be  sop* 

Cted  by  the  agiiation  of  the  country, 
miO^sty  would,  he  trusted,  awaken  to 
the  osAviotion  that  she  could  reap  nothing 
hul  t^gset  and  disappointment  from  a£ 
Warbg  hoiself,  however  if ndeaignedly,  to 
be  the  dupe  of  such  a  wicked  and  dan> 
geesitts  iadividual^  If  her  nu^y  had 
aogr  oneaues  upon  earth,  whoso  advice 
Ofluld  make  her  cause  despicable  as  well 
9fk  odioMS  in  the  sight  of  all  honest  men, 
^y  were  those  who  would  advise  her  to 
IV  garbled,  ontrue,  and  inaccumto  disclon 
aura  of  facts,  or  who  aeoonmanded  any 
appeal  but  Uk  parliament,  whkh^  would 
hear  her  witb  that  faveur  witb  whkh  it 
was  ahravs  disposed  to  listen  ta  the  ac- 
QfHed.  It  was  oolv  by  ignoranl^  weak^  or 
wicked  peraons,  that  any  odiev  appeal 
oould  be  advised  which  might  have  the 
effect  of  reviving  crimes  or  repeaiihg  agi- 
tations which  bid  already  disturbed  and 
disgraced  the  country^  He  trusted,  that 
if  any  soeh  individual  had  presueied  to 
approach  her  majesty  with  this  pernicious 
lidvice;  if  she  had  ulowed  suck  suggest 
tjons  to  remain  upon  her  mind— ^vioo 
.apd  suggpestiooa  not  BMHw  remarkaUe  for 
t^ir  mischief  than  their  iocapoGity<f** 
and  lempt  h^  into  crooked^  aisd  thorny, 
and  dangeroua  patlis,  she  would  speedily 
b0  ro^laimedito  a^  asnae.  oi  what  was.  due 
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to  her  own  cause  aod  character;  and  that 
aho  would  perceive  that  the  conatitutfoasd 
meaaa  of  inquiry  and  explanation  whiob 
parHament  would  aibrd  her,  weire  the 
only  means  by  which  she  could  properly 
and  fiilly  vindicate  herself.  He  would 
conclude  by  BSOvmg»  **  That  the  Papen 
which  were  yetferday  preaeotcd  to  ^is 
House  by  lord  viscount  Castlereagfa  he 
referred  to  a  Selaot  Committee,  to  con* 
aider  the  matter  thereof,  and  to  report 
the  same,  with  their  obaervations  chef«- 
opon,  to  the  House." 

Mr.  Jkmtgham  amured  the  Hooae  awd 
the  noble  lord,  that  the  noble  lord  himself 
oould  not  have  risen  with  greater  paio 
than  he  did  on  the  present  occasioa.  That 
pain,  however,  was  oooasioned  not  by  any 
relnctaaoe  to  perforna  thas  which  he  felt 
to  be  hia  bounden  duty,  but  i-om  hia  coo- 
adousaess  of  theiaaportaaoeof  the  inter- 
I  ests  entrusted  to  hiacarok  The  hour  was 
now  come  when  it  waa  iaoumbent  on  him 
to  defend  those  interests  to  the  best  of 
hia  dbHtty,  although  under  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  inadequacy  to  so  great  a  cask. 
On  such  an  occaaion  it  was  natunl  that 
he  ahould  feel  an  anxiety,  paiafid  on  every 
ooosideratMNi;  whether  he  re^wded  the 
vital  impoftanee  of  the  discumion  to  rhe 
illustrious  individual  most  immediately 
coacemed,  to  the  dignity  of  timt  graat 
family  with  which  thi^  iMuatrioiia  indiv«- 
dual  waa  connected  by  blood  and  mar-> 
riage,  or  to  the  interesta.  of  the  comsso- 
nity  at  large.  Nor  was  it  less  impoitant 
as  It  regaided  the  constitutiooal  coarse  of 
justice,  and  the  character  of  paHiamenr. 
To  that  parliament  the  iUoatrioni  lady  to 
whom  the  present,  question,  atfarcd,  made 
her  appeal.  She  courted  aot  thoae  moba 
of  which  the  noble  lord  hod  spoken.  Her 
sagacity,  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  per- 
son- in  pttblfo  or  private  life,  wiiom  he  had 
over  knowa,  and  the  propriety  of  her 
mind,  which,  in  apite  of  the  ealassntca 
which  had  been  so  indftisttioaily  cireu- 
latedv  was  not  impaired  by  what  was  so 
generally  ruinous  to  the  ddieacy  of  a  fb- 
nialOi**fliDseace  from  her  fiumly^  where 
delicacy  of  diaracter  waa  best  cherishad 
<-^a  removal  from  the  country  deprecated 
by  her)  but'  to  which  she  lek  it  Deoessaiy 
to  attbmit-*-«nd^  above  alU  the  withdraw- 
ing of  that  salutary  ooataol  which  mare 
thon  aay  othec' cause  estaUiahed  domesfvc 
habits,  and  was;  the  besa  paeaerver  of  ft* 
male  propriety  and  delioacy^^be  mptafr rf » 
that  that  sagacily  and  propria^  witl^ 
which  nature  had*  largely  eaudoaed  her» 
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woidd  have  taught  her^  e^en  had  the  cir- 
cutDfitance  of  her  illustrious  birth  been, 
wantiogy  to  shun  any  inferior  or  degrading 
association.  He  prayed  and  implored  of 
the  justice  of  the  House,  to  set  out  on 
the  task  of  the  inquiry,  which  unhappily 
must  now  be  uQdertaken»  with  this  prin- 
ciple of  common  justice— not  ohly  to  be- 
lieve the  illustrious  person  accused  to  be 
innocent  until  she  was  proved  to  be 
guilty ;  but  to  suspect  the  reality  of  out- 
ward  appearances,  which  it  might  not  be 
practicable  at  once  to  explain.  That 
which  appeared  at  first  sight  conchisive, 
mighty  on  a  little  scrutiny,  admit  either  of 
explanation  or  excuse.  He  said  this,  not 
wi(h  any  view  to  the  merits  of  the  case 
itself.  .  The.  question  of  guilt  or  innocence 
waa  not  now.  to  be  grappled  with.  Before 
that  came  to  the  issue  much  was  to  be 
gone  through.  No  little  inquiry  was  to 
take  place  above  stairs,  and  he  flattered 
himself  no  little  discussion  in  that  House. 
But  he  said  it  with  a  view  to  some  circum- 
stances, which,  though  ofminor  importance 
to  that  great  question,  were  still  of  some 
importance.  He  alluded  to  some  sub« 
jects  to  which  the  noble  lord  4iad  more 
than  once  adverted.  He  entreated  the 
House,  however,  only  to  reflect  on  the 
aituation  of  an  illustrious  female,  a  fo« 
reigner,  unprotected,  almost  unattended, 
deprived  of  her  natural  guardian,  after  a 
abort  residence  in  this  country,  induced 
by  circumstances,  into  which  he  would 
not  then  enter,  six  years  ago  to  quit  it, 
and  ever  since  to  live  almost  involuntarily 
abroad;  and  then  he.  would  ask  any  gen* 
tleroan,  he  would  ask  anv  man  with  ordi- 
nary candour,  if  he  could  seriously  blame, 
or  impute  error  to  her  for  listening  to  cer* 
tain  recommendations  which  he  was  per- 
auaded  were  weU  meant,  although  he  ad- 
mitted they  were  not  those  of  absolute 
vrisdon^  [a  laugh  IJ.  Undoubtedly  he 
considered  those  repommendations  as  well 
intended,  and  therefore  as  not  justly  sub- 
ject for  an  instant  to  reprehension ;  but 
lae  flung  himself  on  the  House,  as  the  il- 
Itistrious  female  had  done  for  her  justifica- 
tion, wheiber  it  was  very  extraordinary 
that  the  conduct  consequent  on  those  re- 
coQ^mendations  had  borne  the  appearance 
of  making  an  appeal  of  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  which  she  was,  nevertheless, 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  aware?  To 
that  House  she  now  applied  lor  justice. 
Nothing  which  he  could.say  could  add  to 
the  force  of  the  solemn,  appeal  which  she 
bad  that  night  made  to  it.  But  he  might 
VOL-  I. 
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be  permitted  to  remaric,  tliat  it  was  not 
extraordinary,  that  an  individual  placed  in 
the  peculiarly  difiicult  situation  of  her  ma« 
jesty,  should  open  her  heart  to  the  over- 
flowing affection  of  the  honest  people  of 
this  country.  Neglected  as  she  had  been 
by  some,  slighted  by  others,  not  fairly  or 
lioerally  treated  by  any,  left  almost  exclu- 
sively to  her  pro&ssional  advisers,  was  it 
surprising  that  she  should  for  a  moment 
yield  to  the  agreeable  and  soothing  feeling 
which  must  be  produced  by  finding  that 
her  countrymen  (of  what  rank  soever^ 
still  clung  to  her  with  the  affection  whicn 
they  had  expressed  in  former  times  i 

He  had  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
these  preliminary  remarks,  in  order  to 
show  that  her  majesty's  having  given  vent 
to  feelings  of  gratitude,  at  the  reception 
she  experienced,  was  not  only  not  im- 

? roper,  but  that  it  was  incumbent  on  her. 
*he  only  way  to  have  avoided  the  occur- 
rence was  not  to  have  come  in  contact 
with  those  by  whose  conduct  it  was  eli- 
cited ;  and  this  was  an  object  which  was 
contemplated,,  but  which  an  unfortunate 
accident  had  defeated.  He  now  came  to 
the  proposition  before  the  House.  He 
was  surprised  that  the  acuteness  of  the 
noble  lord  had  allowed  him  to  mistake  the 
character  of  her  majesty's  complaint 
against  that  proposition.  The  noble  lord 
argued  as  if  ner  majesty  complained  of  the 
reference  to  a  secret  committee  of  the 
documents  on  which  the  charges  against 
her  were  grounded — documents  of*  the 
nature  of  which  she  could  not  by  possibi- 
lity know  any  thing — on  the  assumption 
that  that  committee  was  a  tribunal  of  ul- 
timate judicature.  "  Oh  !  no>"  said  the 
noble  lord,  **  there  is  nothing  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  committee  which  will 
prevent  the  most  ample  opportunity  from 
Dcing  subsequently  afforded  of  open  in- 
vestigation, of  examining  witnesses  face  to 
face,  and.  of  controverting  one  description 
of  evidence  by  the  production  of  another.*' 
Her  majesty  was  perfectly  aware  of  that. 
That  illustrious  person  was  too  well  ap« 
prised  of  her  own  situation— too  well  ac<» 
quaihted  with  the  principles  of  ^English 
law«*-to  entertain  any  such  supposition. 
The  declaration  of  the  noble,  lord  could 
therefore  give  her  no  consolation  or  relief. 
She  knew,  that  if  the  inquiry  proceeded 
beyond,the  threshold  of  the  commiuee,  it 
must  be  an  inquiry  of  open,  examination. 
She  knew,  that  there  was  no. power  to 
pass  a  bill  affecting  her,  without  such  an 
examination.  She  knew  that  parliament 
♦30 
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M0«iiiDipoteiil;  bat  tlm  it  Wii  MBBipo- 
tent  only  fo  do  Juttioe.  She  knew  thet  at 
ooold  not  pas  a  bill  of  attainder  againat 
her  without  a  previous  bearing.  Sbelcnew 
thst  the  noble  lord  would  hardly  take  for 
his  model  the  prooeediocs  in  lord  Strafford's 
ease»  and  ^l  less  woaid  dare  to  take  tl^e 
monstrous  proceedings  of  the  reign  of 
Harry  the  8th  for  his  preoedents.  She 
knew  that  not  only  the  noble  lord,  not  only 
tfie  ricketty  and  shattered  fabric  of  the 
ministry  ofwhich  the  noble  lord  was  the 
prgin,  but  the  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt 
himself,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  even 
had  that  edniaistration  been  fortified  by 
the  only  element  of  superior  talent  pos- 
aessed  by  the  present  government,  in  the 
person  of  an  Olustrious  comomnder,  whose 
adiievemenu  had  been  as  serviceable  to 
the  country,  as  glorious  to  hHnaelf,^4he 
knew  that  even  such  a  ministry  would  htkve 
found  it  a  task  infinitely  above  their 
strength,  to  jniss  a  bill  on  the  report  of  a 
select  committee,  without  evioence  on 
both  Sides— without  the  examination  of 
witnesses— without  confronting  the  ac- 
cused with  the  accuser— and  without  all 
those  other  forms  which  the  kw  pres- 
cribed. He  would  not  therefore  take  the 
observation  of  the  noble  lord  as  any  con* 
cession.  He  would  not  counsel  the  il- 
lustrious person  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
made  to  receive  it  as  a  mark  of  conces- 
sion or  kindness ;  or  as  a  proof  that  she 
had  better  throw  herself  on  the  parliament 
thairon  the  people.  He  would  wait  to 
see  what  piarliament  would  do,  before  he 
would  ^ite  allow  that  the  noble  lord's 
preferenceof  it  was  justified;  and  in  the 
mean  while  he  would  not  consider  the  no- 
ble lord's  alignment  on  the  subject,  as  ex- 
hibiting a  shade  of  advantage  to  an  appeal 
to  that  tribunal. 

The  noble  lord  had  compared  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  select  committee  to  thepro- 
ceedings  of  a  wmad  jury*  He  (Mr. 
Brougham)  confessed  himself  astonished 
how  any  man  Auld  in  sober  Seriousness 
make  such  a  comparison,  or  conjure  up 
an  aaaloffy  between  things  not  at  all  simi- 
lar. **  Oh !"  said  the  nc^le  lord,  <«  what  I 
propose  is  just  what  takes  place  in  ordi- 
nary oases.  A  bill  is  preferred  before  a 
grand  jury,  and  if  that  bill  u  found,  then, 
and  then  only,  a  trial  ensues."  Was  any 
man  convinced  by  this  remark  ?  Let  the 
House  observe  the  difference..  In  the 
first  place,  a  grand  jury  was  sworn.  In 
the  next  place,  it  wss  impartially  'consti- 
tuted.     It  was  of  no  earthly  importance 
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tomiy  memberofagvaiid  )wy,  whsilw 
A  B,  a  labourer,  dkl  actoallv  laU  and  silly 
C  D,  another  hdnwrer,  by  roree  of  ams. 
The  thing  was  a  matter  or  absolute  indl^ 
ference  to  a  grand  jury ;  aad  with  perfect 
propriety  towards  A  B,  or  towaraa  ^e 
friends  of  C  D,  a  grand  jury  mi||lit  be  ie- 
trasted  with  the  power  of  inquinog  whe- 
ther or  not  there  was  tt  prhim  Jade  emte 
for  trial.  He  repeated  that  a  grand  |iiry 
was  most  impartially  and  indlimntlj  se- 
lected. The  panel  had  no  conneKlon  witit 
theissueseottothemtotry.  TlieseeQsed 
had  as  much  to  do  as  the  accuser  with 
the  striking  of  the  panel.  CettMlgr  tiie 
investigation  was  aa  or  parte  one,  and  it 
took  pwce  in  the  absence  of  the  accused. 
But  on  what  sort  of  evkleiioe  did  it  pro- 
ceed ?  Was  it  on  papers,  on  letters,  on 
anonymous  scsaps  or  Infortnatioii,  trans- 
mitted from  beyond  the  Alps  by  a  secret 
oommissioo,  sent  out  God  knew  when, 
aad  for  what  purpose  till  now  a  secret; 
aUiough  it  had  now  come  out  that  fl  was 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  a  oommiisee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  trooMe^  nod  en* 
abling  th«n  to  come  to  s  decision  wicboot 
being  at  the  pains  of  exittiinhig  wifndmca 
on  tneir  own  part.  Withoet  inqinraig 
what  the  eridence  to  be  submitted  to -the 
select  committee  was  composed  of,  end  of 
couise  he  was  in  utter  ignorante  of  its 
contents,  for  he  had  seen  Only  the  outside 
of  the  green  bag,  and  nothing  more — ^it 
was  enough  for  him  to  find  that  that  evi- 
dence was  all  within  the  b^ ;  that  there 
were  to  be  no  living  witnesses ;  that  aH  llm^ 
information  on  which  the  committ^were 
to  be  called  upon  to  proceed  wasinfonna- 
tioo  in  writing.  It  was  true'thitt  be  should 
be  told  the  infonaation  woidd  be  mitben- 
ticated ;  that  the  signatures  of  those  who 
had  furnished  it  either  here  or  at  MRm, 
wooM  be  proved  genuine.  Aad  beM  he 
must  confess  himself  totaBy  at  a  Xsss  to 
understand  how  a  man,  rankli^  h%hfy  m 
a  most  learned  profession,  one  or  thefc&ig'a 
counsel— a  man  universally  lespecCed  for 
his  ieandng  and  acquirements— a 
until  this  itl-fiited  hour,  universally 
ed  by  a  large  circle  of  firieads-  a 
who  was  a  wididate  for  a  locratsve,  wmi 
what  in  fiuSt  might  be  considered  ajadieial 
office  (he  aieaat  the  siCuatioo  of  a  asaster 
in  Chancery) ;  he  n^s  at  a  loss  to  aader- 
stand  how  such  amkn  oonid  beindaoed 
so  to  let  himself  down  to  the  letd  sf 
agents  of  a  very  diffbrent  deacHpsNi^  as 
to  JEuscept  a  oomiaissiau  to  ao  to  aAis^ 
country,  thetfo  to  caUcot  in  tWMim 


^ coftt  ^oMiep  ttid  alillMWf^;  t|bego«rip 
of  baigemen  oa  caoalSf  and  fenTinen  on 
rmim»aod  porters  of  chAt«aii0,«Dd  cast- 
«iF  servants  dismissed  with  dishonour  by 
thejr  mistrasses;  and  to  easploy  himself, 
month  after  month,  in  taking  down  the  c^ 
luBSDies  of  a  class  of  hmnan  hangs  so  d^ 
graded,  thai  their  appeanutjoe  in  any  court 
4tf'law,  was  alwajs  stamped  ^ith  inAuny, 
and  io  ooUectifl^  irom  such  polluted 
aouroes  a  mass  of  evidence  to  fill  a  green 
kag  fqr  the  nejiilo  l^rd  opposite !  Such  a 
proceeding  appeared  to  him  to  be  utterly 
«aworthy  of  vie  iodividualy  a^d  derosa- 
lory  from  the  pmrity  of  professional  no- 
nour ;  and  he  could  n^t  puss  it  by,  with* 
out  expresung  the  indignitipB  whicb  as 
4me  profiessioii^  anan  he  felt  at  the  con- 
49Ct  of  a9Mther-«<«induct  humjliaiiiig  and 
mortifying.  If  it  was  neoesaary  that  such 
base  and  worthless  work  should  be  done, 
it  ought  t^  have  h^en  perfcnrraed  by  hands 
naturally  qiean  and  grovelling ;  and  not  by 
those  accustomed  to  ipore  honourable  oc- 
cupacioo.  Let  bo  man  dipafinaer  in 
iHioh  filth  who  was  not  born  to  degrade  the 
hiuaao  species* 

Aoeordiog  to  the  noble  lord,  however, 
it  seemed,  uiat  all  that  a  committee  of 
that  House  could  do  against  her  majesty 
frap  notMng,  because  it  could  come  to  no 
final  |adgmeot;  or  pass  a  bill  of  attainder, 
or  injure  her  by  ita  decision.  He  denied 
this  position  at  once.  He  maintained  that 
the  report  of  a  committcfo  of  the  House  of 
Cossmoos  was  no  indifieront  matter  to  any 

E^rson,  whether  of  high  rank  or  of  low. 
e  would  put  it  to  any  man  who  believed 
the  soundness  of  the  Gospel  recommcinda- 
aion,  <<  to  do  unto  others  what  he  would 
they  Should  do  unto. him,**  how  he  wpuld 
like  to  have  a  committee  of  21  persons,  in 
she  choice  of  whom  he  had  no  share, 
AaoMd  by  ministen,  who  were  deeply  in- 
terested in  securing  the  goodwiU  of  a 
pai^y,  between  whom  and  himself  there 
existed  not  only,  po  friendship,  but,  in  the 
words  of  the  noble  lord,  *^  an  irremediable 
^iftreaoe,''  an  alienation,  a  separation,  a 
breach  HMch  could  not  b^  pealed ;  be 
W00I4  not  say  leading  to  anijaoosity,  .or 
aonrnass,  or  lea«t  of  all  to  hostility, 
bqt  to  a  frame  of  mind  not  of  the  most 
ftvouiable  aature?  -He  would  put  it 
ao  that  nian  bow  he  should  like  to  have 
investigatfd,  by  a  cossmittee  thus  selected 
by  the  servants,  he  would  not  asj  of  his 
moftmjt  but  of  his  antagonist,  his  whole 
condoot  for  siic  vearsr  at  a  distance  of  a 
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4  should  like  to  have  that  conduct  sifted  or 
scrutinized  without  the  examioatloD  of 
witnesses^  or  without  himself  being  aware 
of  the  precise  nature  of  a  single  charge 
against  him  I  He  would  ask  any  man  tp 
lay  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  say  how  he 
would  like  to  have  a  committee  thus  com-' 
posed,  and  thus  proceeding  in  their  inyes* 
tieation,  make  a  solemn  report  to  the 
Ilouse  of  Commons  on  his  conduct  ?  It 
was  true,  as  the  noble  lord  had  said,  that 
if  the  committee,  which  Jt  was  proposed 
to  appoint,  should  report  that  there  was 
no  ground  fpr  inquiry,  no  harm  would 
then  be  done ;  and  especially  if  the  pro- 
fessional friends  of  her  majesty  were  ex« 
eluded  from  that  committee.  But  did  th^ 
noble  lord  believe  that  such  would  be  th^ 
case  i  Were  he  in  such  a  predicamenf; 
personally,  there  was^  nothing  of  his 
earthly  goods,  nothine  of  his  future  hopes^ 
which  he  would  not  coeerfully  surrender, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  dreadful  alternative 
which  must  await  him.  The  noble  lord 
would  tell  him,  that  from  the  report  of  a 
committee  he  mieht  appeal  to  the  House. 
His  answer  would  be,  that  he  must  do  so 
if  he  could  do  no  better.  But  he  should 
feel  traduced  by  the  report  of  a  commit* 
tee,  although  drawn  up  in  the  mildest 
form  of  words  which  tlie  oily  rhetoric  o|f 
the  noble  lord  could  suggest— if  it  oidy 
replied  <*  aye''  to  the  question  whether 
there  appeared  to  be  eround  for  any  iax^ 
ther  inquiry— he  shoiud  feel  that  he  was 
traduced  and  blasted  iip  to  that  momeut- 
Unquestionably,  the  resource  that  he 
should  have  would  be  to  apply  to  the  only 
tribunal  that  would  tlien  be  open  to  him. 
But  many  things  might  happen  to  deprive 
him  of  the  benefit  of  that  tnbunaL^  His 
witnesses  might  die — jMirliament  misht  be 
up— he  might  not  survive  the  naturm  ope** 
ration  of  that  excessive  anxiety  which 
such  a  situation  and  such  circumstances 
must  necessarily  generate.  Even  if  he  did 
so— his  fair  fame  blighted — the  most  pre»- 
cious  of  his  earthly  possessions  taken  iroqi 
him— the  application  of  the  only  remedy 
suitable  to  iiu  case  would  be  uncertain ; 
and  even  if  he  were  to  go  to  trial.  It  would 
be  with  an  immeasurable  mass  of  prejudice 
against  him.  In  vain,  therefore,  had  the 
noble  lord  compared  a  select  committ^ 
of  that  House  to  a  grand  jury,  the^ 
were  totally  unlike. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  noble  lord 
and  his  colleagues,  that  there  was  matter 
fi^r  inquiry.  Let  them  themselves  act  on 
thatopimon*     Here  the  noUe  lord  and 
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himself  Fere  at  issue.  But  no.  The  no- 
l»le  lord  and  his  colleagues  preferred  the 
appointment  of  a  committee.  They  wish- 
ed to  shift  the  responsibility  from  their 
bwn  shoulders.  Tbey  sought  to  shelter 
themselves  under  the  authority  of  better 
liaroes  than  their  own.  They  endeavour- 
ed to  screen  themselves  from  that  which 
tbey  ought  to  take  with  those  places  which 
they  hdd  so  dearly,  and  held  so  fast. 
They  wbhed  to  be  covered  from  the  pub- 
lic eye.  They  had  no  objection  to  impose 
the  responsibility  of  inquiry  on  a  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  they 
did  not  dare  to  face  the  question  in  the 
manner  in  which  as  men  and  as  ministers 
they  ought  to  (ace  it.  The  doctrine  which 
he  was  asserlinff  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
constitution.  Let  the  House  consider  tbe 
advantages  of  suoh  an  inquiry  as  that  he 
recommended.  It  would  be  really  a  se- 
cret inquiry.  No  one  would  know  of  Its 
existence  until  it  terminated;  and  even 
then,  if  it  appeared  that  there  were  no 
grounds  for  farther  proceeding,  the  whole 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  would  be 
buried  in  silence.  On  the  contrary,  if 
ministers  resolved  that  there  were  grounds 
for  farther  proceeding,  their  report  would 
foe  just  as  good  as  the  report  of  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He,  for  one,  would  just  as  lief  have  their 
report  as  the  report  of  a  select  committee, 
and  there  was  this  material  difference  be- 
tween them,  that  the  verdict  of  the  for- 
mer, if  unfavourable,  would  leave  no  stain. 
This  was  the  broad  ground  which  he  took 
on  the  present  question.  The  only  rea- 
son assigned  by  the  noble  lord  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  secret  committee  was  the 
necessity  of  some  preliminary  inquiry. 
He  (Mr.  Brougham)  put  it  to  any  man, 
whether  he  would  not  rather  have  his  cha- 
racter subjected  to  the  tribunal  he  de- 
scribed, than  to  the  tribunal  recommended 
by  the  noble  lord,  and  as  be  answered  for 
himself,  he  called  upon  him  to  answer  for 
the  queen.  The  one  was  a  gross,  glaring, 
and  injurious  mode  of  proceeding,  the 
other  was  constitutional,  not  subject  to  a 
single  item  of  those  evils,  and  with  all  the 
advantages  that  could  possibly  be  ex- 
pected. 

With  respect  to  precedents  on  the  sub- 
ject, he-  confessed  himself  astonished  at 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  lord.  The 
appointment  of  secret  committees  to  con- 
sider of  the  expediency  of  treasonable 
and  seditious  bills,  was  too  familiar  to  tbe 
House.      He  was  certain! v  not  favour- 


-aUe  to4lmii.  But  there  was  all  the  di^ 
ference  imaghmble  between  the  ques- 
tion of  referring  papers  relative  to  a 
new  law  against  sedition  to  a  select  com- 
mittee, and  the  question  of  referriDg 
to  such  a  committee  papers  relative  to 
the  life,  and  that  which  was  much  dearer 
to  her,  the  honour  of  the  first  saMect  of 
the  realm.  As  to  the  precedents  of  bMiop 
Atterbury  and  sir  Thomas  Rumbold^  tbey 
were  totally  irrelevant  to  tbe  preseoc 
subject.  Tbe  charge  against  sir  Tbooas 
Rumbold  certainly  arose  in  a  aeciet  com- 
mittee; but  it  arose  incidentally.  It  was 
in  a  committee  on  East  India  affairs 
and  accounts,  that  the  ground  of  chaige 
against  snr  Thomas  Rumbold  was  incident- 
any  discovered,  and  thst  was  foUowcd'by 
examinations  at  the  bar  of  the  House.  In 
that  case,  however,  the  secret  committee 
did  not  proceed  on  papers.  It  called  wit- 
nesses, and  gave  to  the  accused  the  oppor- 
tunity of  confronting  them.  In  the  case 
of  bishop  Atterbury,  a  select  .committee 
was  appointed  to  examine  witnesses  as 
well  as  papers ;  nay,  he  doubfed  wbetber 
any  paper  was  submitted  to  tbe  examina* 
tion  of  the  committee,  but  that  letter  of 
which  Swift  had  said  so  much.  In  the 
present  instance,  it  was  proposed  to  eater 
on  an  investigation  without  putting  her 
majesty  in  possession  of  the  chaiges 
against  her,  without  the  examinatton  of 
witnesses,  and  without  the  presence  of  her 

Erofessional  advisers.  Certainly  he  and 
is  honourable  friend  and  colleague  ten- 
dered their  grateful  thanks  to  the  noble 
lord  for  sparing  them  the  mortificatioo, 
the  greatest  that  professional  men  coald 
suffer,  of  seeing  the  forms  of  justice  pre- 
served, while  the  substance  of  it  was 
wholly  abandoned.  He  had  omitted  to 
state,  while  alluding  to  the  case  of  bisbop 
Atterbury,  that  that  prelate  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  defending  himself  in  tbe  iiher 
House  of  Parliament  against  tbe  bifl  of 
psins  and  penalties  which  was  tiltimstely 
passed  against  him. 

He  now  came  to  the  negotiation,  if  he 
might  so  call  it,  which  had  been  made  but 
too  public    Tbe  noble  lord  seemed  has- 
tily to  have  supposed  that  it  had  been 
charged  against  government  as  oDJustifia- 
ble  on  their  part  to  have  made  the  originri 
proposition  to  the  queen,  when  parliament 
alone  could  warrant  the  grant ;  and  hed 
defended  that  proposition  on  the  gronod 
that  government  were  as  much  jostdud 
in  making  it  as  in  proposing  sabsldMS  to 
foreign  powers  m  time  of  war.    Ite  was 
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not  the  ground  on  which  he  would  then 
discuss  the  subject.  He  was  aware  that 
the  offer  mieht  be  considered  in  the  same 
way  as  if  it  had  been  made  to  any  foreign 
power,  when  it  was  usual  for  ministers,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  enter  into  the  engage- 
ment, and  afterwards  to  come  to  parha- 
ment  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Nor  would 
he  discuss  wnether  or  not  the  proposition 
was  a  bribe.  But  a  most  offensive  propo- 
sition it  unquestionably  was.  What  could 
be  more  OTOUsive  than  to  offer  to  her  ma- 
jesty an  income  of  50,000/.  not  only  on 
the  condition  that  she  should  live  out  of 
the  country  (though  even  that  condition 
was  highly  exceptionable,  as  it  respected 
her  majesty,  ana  sdll  more  so  as  it  regard- 
ed the  House  of  Commons,  as  it  would 
-have  borne  the  appearance  of  an  unwor- 
thy compromise,  if  it  had  been  formally 
reduced  to  writing,  and  bad  been  made 
the  ground  of  a  legislative  grant),  but  on 
another  condition  infinitely  worse  ?  Not- 
withstandinff  all  the  refinements,  and  (he 
must  call  itT  the  special  pleading  of  the 
noble  lord,  between  a  renunciation  of  her 
majesty's  rights  and  a  renunciation  of  her 
majesty's  titles,  and  with  all  the  attention 
which  the  unfeigned  respect  which  he  en- 
tertained for  the  candid  conduct  of  the 
noble  lord  in  this  affiiir  inspired,  he  re* 
mained  of  opinion  that  the  proposition 
made  to  the  queen  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  to  ask  her  to  say,  «*  Give  me 
50,000/.  a  year,  and  I  will  plead  guilty." 
If  not  asked  to  plead  guilty,  she  was  at 
least  asked  to  allow  that  she  was  not  in- 
nocent. The  noble  lord  maintained  that 
tier  majesty  could  not  have  been  called 
tipon  by  government  to  renounce  her  l6- 
^bA  riglits,  because  it  was  not  in  her  power 
to  renounce  them  without  the  consent  of 
parliament.  Strictly  and  technically 
•peaking  that  was  true.  Her  majesty 
must,  in  point  of  law  and  fact  have  re- 
mained queen  even  after  the  arrangement 
compelling  her  to  live  abroad.  But  what 
was  her  majesty  called  upon  to  renounce  ? 
She  was  called  upon  to  give  up  the  exer- 
cise of  her  rights.  She  was  called  upon 
to  abstain  from  the  appointment  of  offi- 
cers—of  a  lord  chamberlain,  or  of  a  stew- 
ard of  the  household.  If  her  majesty  had 
entered  into  a  bargain,  binding  herself  to 
abstain  from  the  exercise  of  her  rights, 
would  it  not  have  been  a  distinct  admission 
that  there  was  something  awkward  about 
her — something,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
that  would  not  bear  the  light.  In  the  let- 
4£r  whkk  had  prematurely  appeared,  con- 
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taining  the  proposition  to  her  majesty, 
she  was  required  to  renounce  the  style 
and  title  of  the  queen  of  England.  The 
noble  lord  had  endeavoured  to  soften  this 
down  by  stating,  that  it  was  the  usage  of 
any  illustrious  person  travelling  on  the 
continent,  to  travel  incognito.  The  noble 
lord,  who  was  at  the  head  of  that  depart- 
ment of  the  state  which  regulated  matters 
of  etiquette  of  this  description,  of  course 
was  much  better  acquainted  with  these 
subjects  than  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  was. 
His  understanding  certainly  was,  that 
when  a  prince  travelled  abroad,  although 
for  temporary  convenience,  he  took  ano- 
ther title,  it  was  always  a  royal  title,  and 
a  title  belonging  to  some  of  his  own  ftnni- 
ly.  But  it  was  an  express  condition  pro- 
posed to  her  majesty,  not  only  that  she 
should  lay  down  her  own  title,  but  that 
she  should  not  assume  any  other  title  be- 
longing to  her  family.  What  was  that  but 
to  require  her  to  admit  that  she  was  unwor- 
thy to  bear  any  title  belooginsto  her  fami- 
ly? How  wide  was  the  difference  be- 
tween the  case  of  one  person  yoluntarily 
abstaining  during  a  season  and  for  conve- 
nience, to  use  the  title  belonging  to  her, 
and  the  case  of  another  who,  for  an  allow- 
ance of  50,000/.,  bound  herself  neither  to 
exercise  any  of  her  rights,  nor  to  bear 
her  own  name,  or  that  of  any  of  her  fami- 
ly !  This  was  the  great  ground  of  the  ob- 
jection which  her  majesty  felt  to  the  pro- 
position that  had  been  made  to  her.  On 
that  ground,  he  (Mr.  Brougham),  al- 
thougri  impressed  with  a  due  sense  of  the 
high  importance  of  coming  to  some  ami- 
cable arrangement,  which  might  preclude 
the  necessity  of  entering  into  that  fearful 
investigation,  the  present  commencement 
of  which  was  so  deeply  to  be  lamented,  at 
once  advised  her  majesty  not  to  assent  to 
the  proposition. 

Somethine  had  been  said  of  the  in- 
accuracy of  the  correspondence^  and 
other  circumstances  which  had  been 
published  relative  to  this  painful  af- 
fair. He  might,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to 
say,  in  his  own  justification,  that  it  nas 
difficult  to  conceive  any  thing  more  incor- 
rect than  the  account  which  had  been 
published  of  the  part  that  he  had  taken 
m  these  proceedings.  Of  these  misre- 
presentations he  would  mention  only  one 
specimen.  It  was  stated  in  the  public 
prints,  that  after  her  majesty  had  expres- 
sed great  indignation  at  tlie  proposal  made 
to  her,  he  had  advised  her  to  reject  it. 
Now  the  word  V  lifter''  imght  tob&etased. 
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•ad  tte  w«fd  '^befim**  imertvl  in  itt 
•tead;  for,'ia  point  of  lad,  as  her  majeaty 
had  last  night  coadaacended  to  admk,  in 
the  preaence  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
and  colleague,  in  anawer  to  a  question 
which  he  had  ventured  to  put  to  her  on 
theauhject,  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  oftred 
his  opinion  to  her  au^ieaty  before  she  bad 
an  opportunity,  however  anxioua  todoao, 
of  expreaaing  her  diapleaaure.  This  waa 
BO  uuiMportant  matter«  for  in  another 
publication  of  the  preaentday,  anargu- 
aseat  was  boiit  on  the  unwarrantable  li* 
bertv  that  had  been  taken  with  a  noble 
lord  a  (  Hutchinaon)  letter.andon  theerror 
in  the  statement  of  hia  (Mr.  Brougham'a) 
oooiuct.  That  publication  ( the  Morning 
Post)  l>uilt  upon  that  foundatimi  the  ar* 
gmnent  that  be  asust  have  been  positive 
the  queen's  case  was  not  eood,  or  that  he 
never  wouldhave  advised  her  to  accept  of 
auch  aproposition !  As  he  was  on  the  sub* 
jeet,lhe  would  just  add,  that  he  had  never 
aaserted  that  the  noble  lord's  letter  was 
gurbled  in  the  publication.  What  he  had 
said  was,  that  the  correspondence  was 
garbled ;  for  only  the  letter  of  the  no- 
ble lord  was  published,  but  his  (Mr. 
Brougham's)  answer  was,  for  some 
extraordinai^  reason  or  other  (of 
which  he  knew  nothing),  withheld 
from  the  public.  The  conclusion 
to  which  the  print  he  had  alluded  to 
had  come,  was  certainly  injurious  to  him 
professionally ;  but  it  was  much  more  in- 
jurious to  her  majesty,  whose  culpability 
was  made  the  inference  from  the  fabricat- 
ed statement,  that  he  (Mr.  Brougham) 
had  advised  her  to  accept  the  proposal 
which  had  been  made  to  her.  That  pro* 
posal  he  never  did  or  could  advise  her  to 
accept.  He  had  instantljr  counselled  the 
rejection  of  the  proposition,  though  he 
had  done  so  with  pain»  because  he  saw 
4hat  in  all  probability  it  would  put  an  end 
4o  any  arrangement. 

He  wished  to  make  one  or  two  farther 
observations  on  this  part  of  the  case. 
He  had  already  stated  the  unfeigned 
concern  he  felt  at  the  bredcing  off 
of  the  treaty ;  and,  he  mightadd  (it  was  in- 
deed hut  candid  that  he  should  do  so)  that 
if  other  propositions  had  been  made  to  her 
•majesty,  which  did  not  wear  Ae  appear- 
ance of  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt— 
which,  aa  a  woman  of  henoar,  and  of  tm- 
ittpeached  character  and  conduct,  soe 
might  safely  aocepl-»whtoh  would  nist 
have  been  discreditable  to  a  govenuoeot 
. to^rfbr,  and io^ which  injustioa  tbequeeo 


m%bt  have  yieMed«-4ie  waaU  have  beea 
the  first  to  have  given  his  humble  adi^ke 
that  her  majesty  should  rather  go  a  step 
too  far  than  not  go  far  enough  to  lend 
herself  to  an  honourable  but  a  private  and 
amicable  adjustment.  His  reason  was  this 
-«4hat  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
these  distressing  transactions  it  had  been 
his  most  fervent  wish,  and  upon  that 
principle  his  conduct  had  been  built^ 
that  ir  it  were  possible  for  her  iiii(jeaty» 
consistently  with  her  ianocenee,  hit  hw- 
nour,  and  her  safety,  to  submis  ta  a  pri- 
vate^ compromise  raUier  than  profvoke  a 
public  discussion,  she  shoidd  give  her  con- 
sent. In  this  question  the  interest  of  iha 
royal  femily  was  most  deeply  oonoernedp 
and  the  interests  of  the  conslitittion  were 
implicated  Hi  proportioo  ;  the  peace,  thie 
tranquillity,  the  very  nMHrala  of  the  natioQ« 
were  involved*  They  were  oi^  the  brink 
of  a  precipice,  or  rather  they  were  not 
yet  quite  so  near  the  edge  as  to  affsrd  a 
clear  view  of  all  its  dangen ;  and  fi  tbeae 
who  counselled  the  Crown  did  not  know, 
they  ought  to  know,  that  when  cmoe  tl»a 
line  was  passed,  retreat  was  impaesihlet 
and  discussion  iaeviiaUe.  Thgae  who 
recoliected  what  took  place  on  a  fonncr 
occaaion  would  bear  in  nand  the  nature 
of  the  ioquirpr  then  entered  into,  and  from 
that  they  might  judge  to  what  that  now 
propoaed  would  eatend.  Not  merriy  was 
the  queen'a  character  at  atake*-oot  merely 
muat  the  treatment  abe  had  letdved  in 
thia  or  that  inatance  be  investigated — net 
merely  must  the  inquiry  extend  lo  this 
or  that  illustrious  House  with  which  she 
was  connected— but  all  the  nrivale  history 
of  all  those  exalted  individuak  lowbom 
she  was  related  might  be  forced  iota 
the  conflict.  He  did  not  aay  tlmt  tfacj 
must  do  this*  but  that  it  was  probable  all 
these  matteia  might  be  forced  omfar  the 
public  eje.  Let  them  look,  as  he  Ind  al- 
ready suggested,  to  what  had  takea  phoe 
eleven  years  ago.  On  that  occssien  pub- 
lic business  was  saspended,"  ■  -every  fedr 
ingon  any  other  topic  was  anaiUMlied,— 
the  p(4itical  gossip  and  scandal  of  llieday 
became  staler-furty  spirit  ceased,  ana 
even  pditical  rancour  no  longer  existed^** 
the  general  conversation  of  the  year  be- 
ing the  private  life,  habits,  and  feilia|^ 
of  one  of  the  noblest  personages  in  the 
realm.  He  must  be  a  more  samiiows 
flsan  .than  he  bad  hitherto  had  the  ftrcuftg 
to  meet,  who,  in  the  present  stugeof  t^ 
hwa^%9  at  no  great  distance  p^^nps 
&0aA  tim  commeneeamt  ct  ibe  mqmy:^ 
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Goold  pretend  to  descfibe  the  course 
it  would  take ;  but  he  must  be  a  man 
indeed  of  miraculous  sagacity  (he  did 
not  think  that  eren  the  noble  lord  was 
Uiat  man,  and,  if  not  he,  certainly  there 
could  be  no  other)  who  would  take  upon 
himself  to  ssr  what  conflicting  interests, 
without  yieldmg  to  popular  feeling  or  cla- 
mour, not  desirous  to  gratify  the  greedy 
appetite  of  mobs,  but  holding  them  bad 
in  themselves,  and  more  dangerous  in 
their  embrace  than  in  their  enmfty 
(like  some  rabid  animals,  whose  saliva 
was  more  dreadful  than  their  bite^, 
might  ultimately  produce.  Who  could 
assert  what  course  men  bound  by  profes* 
sional  ties  to  regard  nothing  but  the  safety 
of  their  client  (be  referred  not  to  mem- 
bers of  this  House,  and  therefore  had  no 
allusion  to  himself  or  to  his  learned  col- 
league) might  think  it  necessary  to  recom- 
asend  r  Othen  must  be  trusted— their 
royal  client  must  rely  upon  the  skill,  the 
knowledge,  and  the  prudence  of  others  ; 
juid,  who  should  decide  that  absolute  ne- 
cesstty  might  not  compel.those  individuals 
to  advise  a  proceeding,  of  which  some 
idea  might  be  formed  by  those  who 
had  marked  what  had  passed  in  this  coun- 
try eleven  years  ago  i  He,  then,  must 
Ilea  sagacious  man  who  could  assert  what 
course  necessity  might  compel ;  and  he 
innst  be  a  bold  man  who  would  say,  that 
if  he  were  in  the  situation  of  a  profes- 
sional adviser  of  the  ^ueen,  he  would  hesi- 
tate ibr  one  moment  in  securing  his  client, 
even  at  such  a  desperate  expense.  An 
advocate,  be  it  remembered,  had  but  one 
point  to  look  to ;  he  was  ruined, 
disgraced,  degraded-— he  might  even  render 
himself  fit  to  belong  to  a  Milan  tri- 
bunal, if  he  looked  to  any  other  interest 
than  that  to  which  his  character  was 
pledged. 

He  had  said,  that  he  must  be  a  bold 
man  who  would  pretend  to  point  out  the 
issue  or  probable  duration  of  the  proposed 
inquiry ;  but  he  must  be  a  bolder  man 
still  who  would  rashly  plunge  this  coun- 
try into  a  state  of  irritation  and  confusion, 
^^irnile  there  remwned  a  possibility  of  ad- 
justing matters  in  a  private  and  amicable 
manner.  [Continued  cheers  from  the  Op- 
position benches^]  For  God*s  sake— for 
the  sake  of  the  country-*for  the  sake 
o€  those  whose  memories  might  mis- 
lead them,  whose  confidence  might  be- 
tray, or  whose  blindness  might  be- 
guile them— for  the  sake  of  the  wives 
suad  daughters  of  all  who  loved  decency, 
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morality,  and  who  recollected  when,  but 
a  few  years  since,  the  opening  of  a  news- 
paper was  regarded  with  fear  and  disgust 
by  the  father  of  every  modest  and  well- 
conducted    family — be  called  upon  the 
House  to  pause — only  to  pause,  to  ascer- 
tain if  it  were  yet  possible  to  escape  from 
this  threatened  calamity.    If  the  means 
of  avoiding  it  were  yet  afibrded,  he  put  it 
to  honourable  members,  as  they  valued 
every  thine  that  was  dear  to  them — as 
the^  valued  the  character  of  England  as  a 
nation— whether  they  would  not  hesitate 
before  they  opened  a  subject  disgusting  in 
itself,  and  most  destructive  in  its  conse- 
quences.   Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
there  were  three  parties  who  had  a  deep 
interest  in   this    discussion.    First,    the 
king,  who  was  most    desirous   that  the 
inquiry  should  proceed— who   felt  that 
he   had   nothing    to    dread    from   dis- 
closuresi  and  who  was  unfortunately  im-« 
pressed  with   the  idea    that  in  his   htgh 
office  it  was  necessary  for  his  vindica- 
tion that   something   should  be    under- 
taken.   Next,  the  queen,  who  acted  near- 
ly, if  not  entirely,  in  the  same  spirit — 
who    thought   it  requisite   for  her  own 
security,  for  the    clearing  of  her    own 
honour,  that  the  inquiry  should  be  per- 
sisted in  to  die  end;  who  shrunk  not 
firom  it,  but  courted  it ;  who  was  prepared 
to  meet  it ;  who  had  come  from  safety 
into— he  would  not  say  jeopardy,    be- 
cause the  innocent  could  know  no  ieo- 
pardy  but — trouble,  vexation,  and  anxiety^ 
m  order  to  go  through  the  whole  of  this, 
painful,  and.  In  his  view,  odious  and  fright- 
nil  investigation.    Both  of  these  high  par- 
ties would  instantly  reject  the  advice  he 
was    now   tendering ;   but   there  was  a 
third  party,  whose  wishes  he  hoped  the 
House  would  not  consult — he  alluded  to 
those  persons  out  of  doors,   who  were 
possessed  of  a  greedy  and  diseased  ap- 
petite for  detraction  ;  and  who  only  gave 
up  their  chase  of  vulgar  private  scandal 
on  some  such  emergency  as  the  present, 
where  the  allurement  was  increased  by  its 
afiectine  the  most  exalted  individuals  in 
the  land.    Those  who  laboured  under  the 
infliction  of  such  a    morbid  desire,  and 
those  who  basely  made  a  profit  by  pander- 
ing for  its  gratification,  had  a  direct  in- 
terest in  urgmg  forward  the  inquiry,  and 
most  bitterly  would  they  be  disappoint- 
ed if  it  did  not  proceed.    They  formed  a 
powerful  body  ;  but  he  was  not  their  re- 
presentative ;  and  if  be  had  the  honour  of 
being  a  servant  of  her  majesty,  be  had 
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ako  the  higher  hdnour  of  being  •  mem- 
ber of  that  House.  At  her  majesty's 
servant  he  would  not  disobey  her  com- 
mandsy  and  where  her  honour  was  at 
stake  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  defend 
it ;  but  in  the  humble  performaoce  of  his 
duty  in  that  House  he  felt  called  upon 
even  to  thwart  her  majesty's  inclinatiooy 
and  he  would  tell  her»  •*  Madamg  if  ne« 
gotiation  yet  be  possible*  rather  go  too 
far,  and  throw  yourself  upon  your  coun- 
try and  upon  parliament  for  your  vindica* 
tion,  than  not  go  far  enough ;  if  yet  it  be 
possible  to  avert  the  rum  which  this 
coursci  if  persisted  in,  will  bring  upon  the 
nation,  do  your  utmost  to  postpone  the 
calamity.*'  If  he  might  advise  those  who 
stood  in  a  similar  situation  with  regard  to 
the  king,  he  would  say  to  them,  **  Act 
like  honest  men,  and  disregard  all  con- 
sequences—tender that  counsel  to  your 
sovereign  which  the  case  demands,  and  do 
not  fear  that  parliament  will  abandon  you, 
or  the  country  desert  you;  even  party 
will  not  disgrace  itself  to  the  lowest  levd 
to  which  corrupt  and  unprincipled  fac- 
tjonisti  can  descend,  by  taking  advantage 
of  your  faithful  and  fearless  discbarge  of 
a  noble  and  disinterested  duty.  Do  not 
apprehend  that  even  political  calamity 
will  attend  you ;  for  if  successors  must 
be  appointed  to  your  places,  be  sure 
t])at  they  will  not  be  found  within  these 
walls.'' 

Before  he  adverted  to  the  latter  and  not 
unimportant  part  of  the  speech  of  the 
noble  lord,  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words 
to  remove  an  expectation  perhaps  enter- 
tained by  some  gentlemen  in  perfect  igno- 
rance ot  the  subject,  that  now  the  subject 
had  been  commenced,  it  would  be  easier 
and  shorter  to  go  through  with  it ;  and 
that  a  few  days  might  put  an  end  to  it. 
Such  persons  seemed  to  forget  the  mass 
of  garbled  evidence  on  the  table— the  as- 
sertions of  persons  who  would  state  any 
thing  for  any  side  (and  he  (Mr.  Brougham ; 
was  ready  to  stake  his  head  that  he  could 
convict  any  man  of  any  offence,  if  such 
testimony  were  believed)— they  seemed 
to  forget,  that  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
labours  of  the  committee  on  the  green 
bag  of  the  king,  one  roust  be  offered  to 
the  same  members  on  the  part  of  the 
queen.  The  late  Mr.  Whitbread  and 
himself  were  the  only  persons  who  had 
seen  the  whole  of  the  documents  which 
the  green  bag  formerly  contained,  and  of 
late  they  had  been  much  increased.  Time 
must  be  then  given  to  the  advisers  of  her 
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majesty ;  and  if  the  committee  6iialhr  re- 
ported that  aome  further  proceeding  was 
necessary ;  even  if,  like  the  former  com- 
mittee, it  determined  that  nothioff  more 
was  required,  but  to  cast  some  stam  upon 
her  majesty's  character,  whether  by  im- 
plication or  otherwise,  the  queen  must  in- 
sist upon  a  further  and  complete  investi- 
gation. Where,  then,  was  the  prophetic 
individual  to  be  found  who  could  decide 
when  the  inquiry  would  be  concluded? 
A(  present  the  queen,  being  uoacquainied 
with  the  charges  against  her,  was  unpro- 
vided with  witnesses,  but  they  must  be 
obtained,  and  obtained  by  sending  to  Italy 
professional  persons.  The  Milan  board  sat 
for  ten  months  to  fill  the  green  bag  for  the 
accusation^  but  he  did  not  aay  that  ten 
months  or  ten  weeks  would  be  required 
to  blow  the  report  of  that  board  into  the 
air.  Not  speaicing,  however,  as  a  profes- 
sional man,  but  upon  his  honour  as  a 
member  of  parliament,  he  would  assert 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  examine 
evidence  aa  to  the  life,  character,  and 
conduct  of  the  accusatory  witnesses.  One 
of  them,  he  knew,  had  commttced  a 
felony,  and  had  been  therefore  dtscbargeJ 
by  the  queen  from  her  service;  and  the 
evidence  to  prove  it  was  a  peasant,  who 
having  since  gone  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  must  be  followed  and  found. 
Other  cases  of  connexion  between  the 
witnesses  could  be  and  must  be  establish- 
ed. To  do  this  time  must  be  given  for 
selection.  It  could  not  be  expected  that 
the  queen's  advisers  could  import  wit- 
nesses by  coach  loads,  that  they  could 
throw  a  drag-net  over  the  country,  and 
bring  off  all  persons  who  were  caught* 
This  preliminary  operation  of  itself  must 
occupy  some  weeks,  if  not  months.  He, 
therefore,  who  thought  *that  even  m  or 
eight  months  would  complete  this  great 
subject,  was  most  egregiously  deceived ; 
but  if  it  were  only  four  months,  his  prayer 
and  entreaty  to  the  House  was,  that  it 
would  spare  the  country  from  the  suffer- 
ing that  such  a  summer  and  sudi  an 
autumn  would  inflict. 

He  now  arrived  at.  the  latter  part  of 
the  speech  of  the  noble  lord,  in  which  he 
adverted  to  the  mode  in  which  her  ma- 
jesty had  been  treated  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  noble  lord  had  termed  her 
the  queen,  not  of  right,  but  of  grace  and 
favour;  but  he  asked,  whether  refosiog 
the  attendance  and  accommodation  be- 
fitting  her  rank  wss  not,  in  fact,  castmg  a 
stigma  upon  her  ?    The  noble  lordf  ad-- 
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verting  to  the  omission  of  ber  majesty's 
name  m  the  Liturgy,  argued  that  her  ma- 
jesty had  no  abstract  right  to  have  her 
aame  inaerted  in  the  Liturgy,  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  option  with  the  king*    He 
admitted  that,  according  to  the  act  of 
Uniformity,  the  strict  right  was  against 
h^  majesty ;  and  this  formed  one  of  the 
chief  grounds  of  complaint.    The  queen 
might  have  no  Je^al  right  to  be  prayed 
for;  but  after  the  insertion  of  her  majes- 
ty's name  in  the  Liturgy  for  17  years,  as 
princess  of  Wales,  to  omit  It  as  queen 
was  something  at  least  equivocal — was 
something  to  give  a  warrant  to  the  tongue 
of  slander  to  assail  her    [Here  several 
members  leaving  the  House  occasioned 
eome  disturbance].    He  was  very  ready 
to  wait  until  those  impartial  gentlemen, 
who  having  listened  to  the  noble  lord's 
apeech  of  accusation,  were  satisfied  with- 
out hearing  the  defence,  had  quitted  the 
floor.  The  next  objection  he  bad  to  urge 
regarded  the  conduct  of  foreign  ministers 
towards  her  majesty.    It  was  said  that  as 
abe  had  lived  separate -from  the  king  at 
home,  she  conld  not  be  publicly  recog- 
nised abroad;  but  he  intreated  the  House 
to  oftark  the  grosa  inconsistency  of  minis- 
ters in  this  respect.     When  unhappily 
the  disturbances  which  separated  their 
present  nmjesties  occurred,  the  language 
of  ministers  was,  *<  Madam,  it  is  far  better 
for  you  to  live  abroadt  because  while  at 
bome  you  cannot  receive  the  honours  due 
to  your  station ;  you  cannot  live  in  the 
lung's  household,  nor  can  you  so  to  the 
drawing-rooms,  on  account  of  the  unfor- 
tunate prevailing  difierences.     Abroad, 
the  same  difficulties  do  not  stand  in  vour 
way ;  abroad  you  will  find  no  obstacle  to 
your  reception,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of 
jour  full  dignity  and  honours ;  and  you 
will  not  be  excluded  from  court  and  from 
all  the  rights  of  royalty."    When,  how* 
ever,   her   majesty  repaired  to  foreign 
CQUotries,  as  advised,  the  tone  was  en- 
tirely changed.    **  Oh,"  cried  they,  *'  her 
majesty  cannot  be  received  at  foreign 
courts,  or  by  foreign  ministers,  because 
if  at  home  she  woiSd  not  be  received  at 
court.*'    He  put  It  to  all  who  heard  him, 
ffhether  a  greater  logical  absurdity  was 
ever  attempted  to  be  palmed  upon  res- 
aonable  men4    Was  it  a  light  matter  for 
the  queen  of  England  to  bo  slighted  and 
looked  down  upon  in  every  court  of  Eu- 
rope ?'    The  noble  lord  had  stated,  that 
our  ministers  abroad  were  instructed  not 
to  receive  ber  majesty  as  queen,  or  intro- 
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dace  her  to  court,  but  to  lavish  upon  h^r 
all  other  civilities.    And  what  were  they  I 
She  might  have  passports,  forsooth,  when 
she  left  any  of  their  towns  ;  that  was  the 
civility  they  were  by  far  the  most  ready 
to  grant.    She  was  also  allowed  letters  of 
safe  conduct,    clearances,   and   bills    of 
health  ;  post-horses  misht  even  be  order- 
ed for  her,  with  the  high  additional  ac- 
commodation of  a  ministerial   courier, 
though  if  such  were  the  instructions  of 
the  noble  lord,  it  did  not  appear  that 
they  had  been  obeyed.     Yet,  after  all, 
to  what  did  these  boasted  civilities  amount 
—civilities  to  the  queen  of  England — 
queen  whether  they  would  or  not— nay, 
queen  whether  she  herself  would  or  not? 
Civilities,  which  every  merchant,  trader, 
dealer,  and  chapman,  or  even  gentleman's 
servant  could  obtain,  were  to  be  lavished 
upon  her,  while  every  tittle  of  respe^due 
to  her  elevated  station  was  to  be  rigomisly 
withheld  I    And  could  the^  wonder  that 
any  person,  but  more  especially  a  woman, 
and  still  more  especially  this  woman,  born 
a  princess,  niece  to  Frederick  of  Prussia, 
niece  to  Greorge  Srd,  daughter'  to  the 
heroic  duke  of  Brunswick^  and  consort  to 
his  present  maiesty,  the  first  sovereign  in 
Europe ;  could  they  wonder  that  this  ex- 
alted female  should  feel  acutely  when  the 
ministers  of  her  own  country  ventured  to 
treat  her  with  such  indignity  ?   He  would 
say,  not  only  the  ministers  of  her  own 
country,  but  foreign  ministers  also.    Her 
majesty  complained   that    those   courts 
which  were  most  under  the  influence  of 
the  English  government,  treated  her  with 
the  greatest  disrespect.  Without  hunting 
through  the  conduct  adopted  by  difierent 
courts,  he  would  eo  at  once  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Hanoverian  minister,  the 
minister  of  a  court  most  likely  to  be 
swayed  by  the  government  of  England- 
He  would  mention  only  two  instances,  by 
which  the  House  would  be  enabled  to 
judge  of  the  treatment  ber  majesty  had 
received  abroad.     The  Hanoverian  mi- 
nister, baron  Ompteda,   who  bad  been 
most  graciously  and  hospitably  received 
by  the  queen,  when  she  was  princess  of 
Wales — who  had  insinuated  himself  into 
her  confidence,  who  had  partaken  largely 
of  her  liberality,  who  had  passed  several 
months  at  a  time  under  her  roof— this 
man  (not  indeed  the  envoy  of  Hanover 
to  this  countiy,  but  to  the  holy  see)  w:is 
disoavered,  not  merely  spying  into  ker 
actions,  bribing  strangers  to  watch  her, 
and  even  bribiog  ber  own  servants,  but 
3  P 
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it  irat  fbttnd  .out  that  he  employed  a 
•iiiith  to  pick  the  locks  of  her  writing 
desk,  in  order  to  examine  any  papers  that 
might  be  in  her  possession.     Unluckiiy 
for  him,  that  whicfi  he  found  proved  that 
he  had  been  on  a  false  scent,  and  demon- 
strated the  innocence,  instead  of  the  guilt, 
of  the  illustrious  personage.     A  young 
naval  officer,  to  whom  the  transaction  be- 
came known,  felt  incensed  and  indignant 
at    such   a   base    attempt.      He    (Mr. 
Brougham)    did   not  wonder  that    this 
youi^g   gentleman's  passions  should    be 
excitedy  that  be  should  feel  warmly  and 
forcibly,  when   such  a  proceeding  was 
pursued  towards  his  mistress  and  benefac- 
tress.   Actuated  by  such  feelings,  he  de- 
manded personal  satisfaction,  the  baron 
bein^  at  the  time  without  the  bounds 
of  his  mission.    The  baron  immediately 
m&jfi  a  movement — ^a  backward  move- 
ment-^to  the  city  of  Milan,  where  he  was 
vainly  sought  for  in  his  fastnesses.   Fmd- 
ing  himself  thus  menaced,  the  baron  re- 
treated to  the  nM>untains,  where  a  sort  of 
mountain  war&re  was  carried  on  against 
him  by  the  gsJlant  lieutenanti  but  with- 
out success;  and,  at  length,  the  baron 
was  expelled  from  the  Austrian  territo- 
ries»  not,  be  it  observed,  for  having  acted 
as  a  spy  upon  the  ^een,  not  for  the 
erime  of  having>forcea  her  majesty's  pri- 
vate papers;  but  for  having  refused  to 
^ht  a  auel  whep  openly  called  upon.<  He 
was  obliged  to  decamp,  and  another  mi- 
nister succeeded  him  in  his  official  capa- 
city.   This    he    adduced    as    a   proof 
of  ^  the    consequences    that    were   oc- 
casioned by  the  ministers  of  this  country 
treating  her  majesty  in  a  slighting  and 
dijsrespectful  manner.    It  evidently  pro- 
duced a  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  ramis- 
ters  of  other  states  to  treat  her  in  the 
same  way*    Men  might  be  found,  trnck- 
Ibg  to  the  higher  powers,  who,  in  the 
hope  of  establishing  their  fortune,  would 
descend  to  such  vile  contrivances;  but 
baron   Ompteda  roust    necessarily  have 
been  ioQuenced  by  a  base  spirit,  when 
he  encaged >  in  so  abominable  a  transac- 
tion ;  because  be  would  distinctly  state, 
in  order  to  avoid  misrepresentation,  as 
those  things  were  sometimes  talked  of 
out  of  doors,  that  he  entirely  acquitted 
those  who  had  sent  baron  Ompteda  on  his 
XBission  to  the  holy  see-^he  entirely  ac- 
quitted the  ministers  of  the  Hanoverian 
government  of  having  given  him  any  in- 
jMnictions  to  conduct  himself  in  this  dis- 
fMcefttl  afbir  as  he  had  done.    He  felt 


convinced  that  the  thett  Hbnoverian  mi- 
nister, who  was  DOW  in  England,  would 
be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  tJescend 
to  such  acts  of  meanness,  or  indeed  to  do 
any  thing  whieh  was  not  pureljr  and  strict- 
ly liononrable;  the  fault  lay  with  the  per* 
son  employed,  who^  thought  he  could  not 
reader  better  service  to  his  employers  than 
b3r  tlius  degrading  himself.  He  was  much 
mistaken,  for  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  was 
persuaded  that  no  man  could  feel  greater 
disgust  at  such  conduct  than  the  minigter 
to  whom  he  had  last  alluded;     Baroa 
Reding  was  now  the  Himoveriaa  ndnister 
at  Rome,  and  his  conduct  towards  her 
majesty  was  also  worthy  of  remark.  And 
here  he  .could  not  help  noticing  the  dose 
connection  between  the   archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  Holy  See.    The  mo^ 
ment  it  was  notified  to  the  chief  of  the 
consistory  at  Rome,  that  her  majesty's 
name  was  not  inserted  in  the  Liturgy, 
the  body-guard  which  had    previoittly 
been  allowed  to  her  was  inmcdistely 
withdrawn;   but  that  was  not  all— ^e 
heads  of  the  government  afibded  nc^  to 
know  the  queen  of  England.    They  pre- 
tended that  she  came  concealed  aa  the 
countess  Of  Oldi,  as  she  hsd  before  done ; 
and  because  ^e  was  not  acknowledged  by 
her  own  government,  because  sltgnt  and 
disiespect  were  oftred  to  her  by  die  mi- 
nisters of  her  own  country,  tlie  Roaaan 
court   thought    themselves    justified   to 
doing  the  same.    But  baron  Reding,  the 
Hanoverian  minister,  went  a  great  deal 
farther.    He  would  not  call  her  bf  the 
tide  of  **  Queen,"  he  would  not  cafi  her 
by  the  title  of  <«  Princess  of  Wsles,"  but 
he  sometimes  called  her  *<  Caroline  of 
Brunswick,"  in  so  many  words,  without 
the  epithet  of  <*  Princess,"  which  she  cer- 
tainly was  entitled  to  befbre  her  marriage; 
and  at  other  times  he  called  her  by  n 
different  name— a  name  of  whack   the 
House  had  never  heard,  <'  Osieliae  of 
£ogland"-^a  designatioa  that  had  never 
at  any  period  of  her  life  bclooged  to  hei^ 
This-  lie  mentioned  incidentslly,  to  show 
how  far  insolence  and  absurditv  imght  be 
'carried.    £very  Englishman  who  enOsred 
his  excellency's  society  must  have  heard 
him  talk  in  this  manner  of  the  consort 
of  his  own  sovereign^  who^  he  was  per- 
suaded bad*  too  much  the  feelinga  of  a 
gentleman,  of  a  prince,  andof  a  man  of  ho- 
nour, to  allow  any  individual  to  insinuftfo 
himself  into  his  favour  by  treatiiig  a  ^ 
male,  and  that  female  his  wife|Tuae(f  Mid 
disrespectfully. 
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.  He  had  thus  stated  the  whole  sum  and 
auhstance  of  this  important  <|uettion.  Her 
majesty*  had  commanded  him  to  call  for  a 
full,  fair,  open  imrettigation.  The  speedier 
the  beginning  of  it  was,  the  more  com- 
pletely would  she  he  gratified— the  mere 
ample  it  was,  the  more  decided  would  be 
her  satisfaction.  But,  that  it  would  he  a 
short  investigation,  be,  who  knew  the 
course  of  such  proceedings,  felt  it  to  he 
impossible.  Therefore,  no  time  was  to  he 
lost:  for,  if  the  investigation  went  on, 
parliament  might  expect  to  sit  to  no  or- 
dinaiT  period  of  the  year.  But  in  call- 
ing for  inquiry,  her  majesty  protested 
strenuously  and  decidedly  against  a  se- 
,  cret  inquiry ;  whether  the  body  by  whom 
her  case  was  to  be  considered  was  desig- 
nated a  grand  jury,  a  secret  committee,  a 
select  committee,  a  private  tribunal,  or  an 
inquisitioB.  Her  majesty  required,  that 
the  body  called  on  to  pronounce  an  opi- 
nion on  her  conduct,  whether  interme- 
diate or  ultimate,  should  enable  her  to 
bear  the  evidence,  to  see  the  witnesses 
adduced  against  her,  and  to  confront  them 
by  every  means  within  her  reach  and 
power.  He,  as  a  member  of  parliament, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  this  House 
and  to  the  country,  implored  gentlemen, 
once  more,  to  take  into  their  serious  con- 
sideration all  the  circumstances  he  now 
finally  laid  before  them.  His  last  prayer 
to  the  House  on  this  occasion— the  fast 
wish  he  would  breathe  on  the  subject  was, 
thai  the  negotiation,  which,  unfortunately, 
bad  not  been  brought  to  a  favourable 
issue,  might  not  be  broken  off  all  at  once 
and  for  ever  1  but,  if  it  were  possible,  that 
the  country  should  be  spared  those  cala- 
naities  to  which  sucb  an  inquiry  must  give 
rise.  He  implored  the  House  to  consider 
how  far  more  virtuous  an  act  they  would 
do,  by  avoiding  such  an  investigation,  ra- 
ther tnan  by  showing  their  constancy  and 
perseverance  in  steering,  however  soccess- 
foily,  through  these  accumulated  difficul- 
ties [Hearlj. 

Let  the  House  recollect  that  preven- 
tion was  better  than  cure.  He  besought 
them  to  consider  how  much  better  it* 
would  be  to  spare  the  country  the  cala- 
mity which  this  inquiry  would  produce ; 
how  much  more  virtuous  it  would  be  to 
ateer  clear  of  the  threatened  evil  by  a  pri- 
vate and  conciliatory  arrangement,  than 
at  once  to  plonTO  into  investigation,  and 
to  even  show  their  constancy  and  perse- 
verance by  steering  successfully  through 
accumulated  difficolties,  the'  resoff  cf 


which,  when  once  the  line  was  passed,  no 
man  could  contemplate  without  iveH- 
groHuded  apprehension  of  danger. 

Mr.  Canning  declared,  that  as  he  had 
never  risen  to  deliver  his  sentiments  on  a 
subject  of  so  much  delicacy  and  interest 
as  that  before  die  House,  so  had  he  never 
before  been  ealled  upon  to  discharge  a 
duty  to  himself  so  painful  and  embarrass- 
ing. The  occasion  out  of  which  the  ne- 
cessity for  performing  this  duty  arose,  and 
the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  werei 
of  a  nature  as  novel  as  they  were  delicate. 
He  had  listeoedwith  the  greatest  attention 
to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman who  had  just  sat  down.  In  every 
syllable  uttered  b^  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  respectmg  the  mischief  likely  te 
result  from  the  inquiry  into  which  they  were 
now  unhappily  forced,  he  entirely  con- 
curred. It  was  utterly  impossible. that 
such  an  inquiry  should  turn  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  country,  or  of  the  psrties 
whom  it  immediately  concerned.  The 
dearest  interests  of  the  country,  and  the 
character  of  the  most  illustrious  person- 
ages whom  it  contained  were  undoubtedly 
involved  in  the  proceeding.  3ut  havmg 
said  this,  he  must  follow  it  by  saying  that 
from  all  that  part  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman's  speech  which  went  to  impute 
to  his  majesty  s  ministers  the  responsibility 
of  forcing  on  this  inquiry,  he  utterly  and 
wholly  dissented.  In  taking  up  the  chal- 
lenge which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man had  thrown  down  on  this  subject  last 
night,  he  was  fully  prepared  to  show  not 
only  that  his  majesty's  ministers 'did  not 
voluntarily  come  down  to  parliament  to 
originate  thb  inquiry  as  matter  of  choice, 
not  only  that  they  had  not  sought  the 
occasion  for  it-— not  only  that  they  had 
deprecated  it  with  all  their  hearts--but, 
that  they  had  interposed  every  possible 
expedient  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
a  calamity  which  they  were  anaious  with 
all  their  power  and  all  their  means  to 
avert. 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  would 
allow  him  to  oppose,  not  hostilely,  hut  in 
contrast  with  those  professional  feelings 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  so  much  to  his  honour  assumed  to 
himself,  feelings  on  his  own  part,  of  ss 
deep  and  forcible  a  nature,  with  reference 
to  tnose  illustrious  persons  who  were  most 
immediately  interested  ii  the  proposed 
inquiry.  He  must  declare,  individually 
for  himself,  that  in  all  the  i4>scussion8 
which  had  preceded  the  unfortunate  crisis 
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$o*  which  matters  had  at  length  uohappily 
arrived,  he  had  looked  at  the  whole  oaae 
with  as  much  solicitudey  and  as  much 

Kin,  as  if  it  had  arisen  from  a  difference 
tween  bis  dearest  friends,  and  between 
parties  with  both  of  whom  he  was  himself 
equally  connected.  On  the  one  hand,  to 
the  sovereign  whom  he  senred  he  owed 
the  duty  of  a  sublect  and  of  a  councillor; 
on  the  other  hand,  to  the  illustrious  per- 
sonage who  was  the  remaining  party  to 
the  discussion,'  he  owed,  and  he  paid,  not 
only  that  public  respect  which  was  due  to 
her  station,  but  from  private  feelings  and 
the  remeart>rance  of  kindnesses  exneri- 
•noed  in  former  times,  gratitude  and  (if 
be  might  presume  to  use  such  a  word 
in  speakioff  of  so  high  a  personage,) 
affection.  The  wish  nearest  his  heart  had 
been  ihat  this  ektremity  could  have  been 
avoided  ;«-his  next  wish  was  that  which 
must  be  the  wish  alike  of  all  the  country, 
that  her  majesty  might  come  out  of  the 
inquiry  with  honour  to  herself,  and  satis* 
factibn  to  her  friends. 

He  would  now  proceed  to  make  good 
the  declaration  with  which  he  had  set  out 
^-namely,  that  his  majesty*s  ministers  had 
not  sou^t  this  crisis,  but  on  the  contrary 
that  tbey  had  done  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  avert  it.  Before  his  majesty's 
ministers  were  charged  with  pressing  this 
i^uestion,  let  the  House  do  them  the  jus- 
tice to  remember  how  often,  at  an  early 
period  of  the  session,  they  had  borne  the 
taunts  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  oppo^ 
aite  (Mr.  Tierney),  who,  net  once  only, 
but  on  every  occasion  that  he  could  find, 
pressed  the  name  of  the  queen,  her  situa- 
tion, her  allowances,  and  the  reports  which 
prevailed  respecting  her  on  the  attention 
of  tlie  House,  and  called  upon  ministers 
for  an  explanation  of  their  intentions  re* 
spectinff  her  majesty.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  those  taunts  had  been  thrown 
out,  or  those  calls  made  upon  ministers 
unfairly.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  might 
say,  if  he  pleased,  that  he  was  only  dis* 
charging  his  duty  as  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment when  he  declared  that  no  parliamen- 
tary provision  should,  with  his  consent, 
be  made  for  the  queen,  imtil  her  character 
was  cleared,  not  from  accusation  (for 
there  was  none),  but  from  common  re- 
port ;  but  he  was  sure  the  House  would 
recollect  how  ofken,  how  steadily,  how 
perseveringljT  his  majesty's  ministers  had 
borne  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  provo- 
cations tck  come  to  a  definitive  declaration 
with  regard  to  the  queen;  how  often  tliey 
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had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  ihe  riglit  hba. 
gentleman's  ingenious  dilemma «— (that 
figure  which,  however  captivating  and  ef- 
ifiKtive  in  rfietoric,  was  so  fre<|oeQtJfy 
found  to  be,  with  reference  to  huoEian  af- 
fairs, moat  fallacious)  *<  Either  the^aeea 
is  innocent,  and  then  she  ought  to  cimy 
all  her  rights  and  privileges,  or  afae  m 
guilty,  aim  in  that  case  1,  for  one,  will 
not  oonseot  to  vote  her  one  shilling  of  the 
public  money."  How  often  Imd  this 
argument  been  forced  by  the  r^;hft  faonu 
gentleman  on  the  unwilling  attention  of  hia 
majesty's  ministers ;  how  often  had  Ihcy 
]>een  told  by  the  aama  right  hon.  gcotlo- 
man  that  any  attempt  «i  oomproaMso 
would  be  an  insult  to  the  king,  or  an  in- 
jury to  ibf*  queen  (another  awfol  ani 
mevitable  dilemma!);  and  yet  how  eb- 
stinately  had  they,  in  spite  of  ihia  dilemma,, 
refused  to  enter  into  the  so  much  invited 
discussion  t  And  whenoe  arose  this  obstw 
nacy?  whenoe  but  ^m  an^amest  desire, 
a  strong  and  ainoere  hope,  that  the  enat- 
iog  differences  might  no  accommodated 
so  as  to  avoid  the  necessibrof  diseuosioD? 
After  thb,  it  was  surely  a  little  too  imicb 
to  be  told  by  those  who  sat  at  the  dbosr 
of  the  ffi|ht  boo.  gentleman,  thai  diey 
(the  ministers)  were  the  provokers  mi 
inquiry ;  and  that  but  for  thsm  all  migihl 
have  pa.^sed  smoothly  and  silently,  wkh- 
out  public  notice,  or  pailiaaentary  ob* 
servation!  He  begged  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  not  to  odstake  bias. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  tmt  he  (the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleasaa)  had  been  any 
party  to  Uiose  taunts  and  chalieflges  of 
his  right  hon.  friend.  The  hen.  and 
learned  gentleman,  on  the  contrary,  had 
always  been  a  most  anxious  friend  to 
compromise,  and  had  laboured  for  the 
prevention  of  that  public  inquiry  which 
the  right  hen.  gentlemaa  deemed  so  ia«* 
dispensable.  When  the  right  boo.  geo- 
tlemau  had  so  repeatedly  told  the  Hoose 
that  inquiry  could  not  be  avoided;  for 
that  rumours  were  abroad  so  injorioaa 
to  the  honour  of  the  queen,  that  with- 
out prior  investigation,  no  money  coold  be 
voted  without  a  sacrifice  of  the  intovsts 
of  the  people,  and  the  dignity  of  pailta* 
ment.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleoaa 
had  undoubtedly  taken  part  against  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  and  with  the  boa. 
and  learned  sentleman,  therefore,  on  that 
point,  he  (Mr.  C.)  had  no  fmth  tofisd; 
but  he  had  a  right  to  find  findt  wMk  tin 
for  the  injustice  of  which  he  had  ktea. 
guilty  that  Dight.in  heaping  upontte  asi* 
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nisten  of  the  Crown  those  charges  of 
pnirient  cariosity^  and  inconsiderate  dis- 
closure*  the  guilt  of  which,  so  far  as  pro- 
vocation and  intention  went,  belonged 
(as  he  well  knew)  not  to  him,  but  to  the 
right  hon.  gentleman.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  thought,  and  ministers 
inost  cordially  coincided  with  him  in 
Ihinkinff,  that  if  it  had  not  been  forced 
upon  tneni  i^  a  paramount  necessity,  it 
would  have  been  most  desirable  to  avoid 
all  discosstoo  of  the  subject  now  unhap- 
mly  under  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
Tne  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  well 
knew— no  man  had  better  reasons  for^ 
knowing  tban  he— that  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  government,  even  if  it  had  not 
been  their  feeling,*— but  that  it  was  their 
feelhvg  aa  well  as  their  policy  to— consult 
the  public  good^  by  shunning,  not  only 
all  public  inquiry,  bet  all  public  discussion 
on  this  subject  He  knew  (no  man  better) 
that  it  was  their  absdute  determination 
to  avoid  it.  He  knew  (not  a  member 
of  the  government  knew  so  well  as  he) 
that  they  had  eagerly  caught  at  every 
expedieot,  at  every  chance,  of  averting 
the  calaasity  which  was  now  fallen  upon 
them  and  the  oountry.  He  knew  that  the 
acceptance  of  his  servioes,  that  the  open- 
ing of  the  negotiation  which  he  was  com* 
asisttoned  to  conduct,  had  that  sole  object 
in  view,  and  that  for  the  accomplishment 
of  that  object,  filiich  they  relied  on  his 
exertions  to  acconnpliah,  they  fek  as 
strong  an  anxiety  as  hnnself.  But  then  the 
lioow  and  k»med  gentleman  accused  his 
majesty's  ministers  of  having  contri- 
buted to  tho  defeat  of  that  negotiation 
by  hating  made  an  offer  so  revolting 
to  her  majesty's  mind,  and  including 
in  it  propositkms  so  incompatible  with 
her  feelings  that  he  could  not  for  a 
moment  tmnk  of  advising  her  majesty  to 
accept  It;  and  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman had  also  told  the  House,  or  rather 
had  insinuated  (he  wished  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  spoken  more  dis- 
tinctly) thai  he  could  have  proposed  cer- 
tain modifications  which  he  thought  might 
liave  made  the  offer  acceptable.  Why,  in 
the  name  of  God,  did  not  the  hon.  and 
leomod  gentleman  suggest  them  ?  Why, 
instead  of  the  premature  and  garbled 
statement  which  had  found  its  way  to  the 
public,  were  not  these  modifications 
brotieht  forward?  He  wbhed  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentloman  was  now  present 
[Mr.  Brougham  had  left  the  House  a  few 
minutes  before]  for  it  was  desiraUci  in 


stating  facts  to  state  them  in  the  presence 
of  the  party  interested  in  them ;  but,  as 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  not 
in  his  place,  he  f  Mr.  Canning)  would  for 
the   present  adclress  himself  to  another 

1>art  of  the  subject  until  the  hon.  and 
earned  gentleman's  return. 

He  understood  from  what  had  been  relat- 
ed to  him  of  the  proceedings  in  the  House 
last  night  (when  he  happened  not  to  be  in 
his  place)  that  other  hon.  gentlemen  had 
advanced  an  accusation  against  his  majes- 
ty's ministers,  which,  to  do  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  justice,  he  had  just 
now  contributed  in  a  considerable  degree 
to  answer.  It  had  been  urged  that  the 
pecuniary  offer  which  had  been  made  to 
tier  majesty  contained  in  it  something 
very  censurable.  On  this  point,  too»  re- 
course had  been  had  to  the  fevoorite  but 
fallacious  form  of  a  dilemma.  *^  Either/' 
it  was  said,  **  her  majesty  is  innocent,  and 
has  a  right  to  all  the  state,  and  privileges, 
and  establishments  of  a  queen  consort,  or 
she  is  guilty,  and  then  50,000/.  a  year  of 
the  public  money  would  have  been  thrown 
away  upon  her."  And  this  prodigality;  it 
was  further  added,  was  to  be  carried  into 
effect  without  the  previous  consent,  and 
consequently  in  defiance  of  the  authority 
of  parliament.  This,  however,  was  quite 
a  raise  view  of  the  ouestion.  He  con- 
tended, in  the  first  place,  that  the  offer 
did  not  trench  upon  the  rights  of  parlia- 
ment ;  for  the  executive  government  only 
made  this,  as  they  must  make  every  pro- 
position fbr  a  grant  of  public  money,  as 
that  which  they  were  willing  to  recom- 
mend to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  sub* 
ject  to  the  approval,  and  of  course  in- 
valid without  the  sanction  of  parliament. 
Every  treaty  of  subsidy,  eveiy  contract 
for  a  loan  was  made  upon  precisely  the 
same  principles. 

But  further,  he  undertook  to  show  that 
if  any  thing  at  all  was  to  be  granted  to  the 
queen,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  the 
sum  of  50,000/.  a  year  was  the  precise 
sum  which  there  was  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve parliament  could  not  but  approve. 
For  a  ^ueen  in  full  possession  of  her  state 
they  might  do  more ;  but  for  a  queen  in 
a  state  of  separation  they  could  not  do 
less.  In  this  respect  ministers  had  no  in- 
sufficient indications  of  the  sense  of  par- 
liament to  guide  them.  For,  first,  by  the 
treaty  concluded  on  the  marriage  of  his 
majestyt  when  prince  of  Walesi  with  the 
queen,  a  jointure  of  SOfiOOl*  a  jrear,  was  • 
settled  on  her  majesty  as  pmcess  of 
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Wales,  m  the  event  of  lier  tumving  her 
royal  hu^aod.  It  was  true  that  the  pre- 
cise case  contemplated  in  that  provision 
had  not  occurred ;  but  in  equity  it  must 
be  allowed  that  his  majesty's  ministers  in 
proposing  a  profision  for  the  queen  in  a 
state  of  permanent  separation  could  not 
go  below  that  sum  which  four  and  twenty 
years  ago  had  been  considered  a  proper 
prbviston  for  her  majesty  in  the  event  of 
her  becoming  the  widow  of  the  prince  of 
Wales.  Secondly,  in  the  3'ear  1814,  when, 
aAer  long  discussion  in  that  House  the 
princess  of  Wales*s  income  was  settled, 
preparatory  to  her  leaving  the  country, 
what  was  the  amount  proposed  at  that 
period  I  The  House,  recognizing  the  for- 
mer settlement,  and  thinking  the  amount 
of  jointure  that  had  been  stipulated  for, 
the  proper  sum  for  a  state  in  some  degree 
analogous  to  that  of  widowhood,  agreed 
to  vote  her  Royal  Highness  the  sum  of 
SOfiOOL  a  year.  It  was  true  that  her 
Koyal  Highness,  acting  under  the  advice 
of  those  who  at  that  time  conducted  her 
aflSurs,  declined  receiving  so  large  an  in- 
come and  voluntarily  diminished  it  by 
15,000/.;  but  surely  it  could  not  be  ima- 
gined that  his  majesty's  ministers,  in  fixing 
a  provision  for  her  majesty's  life,  would 
have  acted  right  if  they  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  her  voluntary  generosity  on  that 
occasion,  and  limited  their  proposal  to  the 
diminished  sum.  His  majesty's  ministers, 
therefore,  had  offered  to  the  queen  that 
which  parliament  had  in  two  preceding 
instances  recognized  as  a  sum  not  too 
large  for  her  allowance — they  had  offered 
a  sum,  from  which,  on  a  former  occasion, 
near  one-third  part  had  been  abated  by 
ber  majesty's  own  act,  and  which  there- 
fore would  not  be  supposed  inadequate  to 
her  majesty's  wants  and  wishes*  It  was 
that,  therefore,' which  they  had  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  queen  woulci  ac- 
cept, and  every  reason  to  believe  that  par- 
liament would  sanction  with  their  appro- 
bation. 

But  then  it  was  charged  that  this  offer 
was  coupled  with  conditions  which  ren- 
dered it  unlikely  to  be  accepted.  These 
conditions,  it  had  been  stated,  were— first, 
that  her  roajestv  should  not  reside  in 
England;  secondly,  that  she  should  re- 
linquish the  title  of  queen.  Both  those 
conditions  had  undoubtedly  been  stated 
to  her  majesty— but  the  latter  not  exactly 
in  the  way  in  which  it  had  been  repre- 
sented to  tbo  House.  The  remaining 
abroad  was  clearly  taken  for  granted ;  and 


it  was  so  in  pursuance  of  the  policr  that 
originally  led  her  majesty  to  lake  ttie  de- 
cisive step  of  quitting  the  country,  in  the 
year  1814.  He  remembered  well  the  part 
which  the  right  hon»  gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Tierney)  had  taken  in  the  discussion 
of  that  time.  The  bill  brought  in  in  18U 
originally  went  to  settle  an  annnitj  of 
50,000/.  on  the  princess  of  Wales,  in  a 
state  of  recognized  and  permanent  aepa- 
ration  from  her  husband.  That  provision 
was  proposed  to  be  extended  to  toie  Cenn  of 
her  Koyal  Highness's  natural  life.  The  pro- 
position was  represented  bj  those  who 
brought  it  forward,  andaccepted  on  the  part 
of  those  who  were  the  champions  of  the 
princess's  of  Wales's  interests  as  At  con- 
clusion and  winding  up  of  the  a&un  of 
the  princess  of  Wales,  which  were  not  to 
be  heard  of  in  parliament  again.  But  after 
the  bill  had  been  brought  into  the  House, 
it  underwent  two  most  important  altera- 
tions. In  the  first  place,  as  he  bad  al« 
ready  remarked,  her  Royal  Highness  had 
expressed  a  wish  that  the  provision  pro- 
posed by  his  majesty's  government  should 
be  reduced  from  5OflO0l,to  SSfiOOL;  in 
the  second  place,  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man opposite  (Mr.  Tierney)  suggested 
an  alteration  in  the  duration  settlemeot* 
which  was  originally  for  the  life  of  ber 
Royal  Highness,  by  which  it  was  limited 
to  the  life  of  the  late  king.  Unfortunate 
amendmen  ts  as  it  t  urnedout,  particularly  the 
latter,  to  whicht  &Oi<l  (o  which  almost  en- 
tirely was  owing  the  necessity  of  now  dis- 
cussing the  pecuniary  affiurs  of  her  ma- 
jesty, and  therewith  the  whole  of  ber  si- 
tuation !  Had  it  not  been  for  that  altera- 
tion the  pecuniary  affairs  of  her  majesty 
would  have  been  settled,  not  merely  dur- 
ing her  continuing  Princess  of  Wale^  but 
during  her  life !  There  would  thenhavebeea 
no  unavoidable  necessitv  for  bringing  her 
majesty's  name  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. And  had  it  been  matter  of  choice 
on  the  part  of  his  majesty's  mioisters. 
then  indeed  would  they  have  rendered 
themselves  liable  to  some  part  of  the  im- 

Sutations  so  lavishly  thrown  against  them. 
»ut  it  was  the  right  hon. gentleman's  (Mr. 
Tierney 's  )  unfortunate  amendment  of  18 14, 
which  (not  designedly  he  was  willing  to  be- 
lieve )  had  laid  the  ground  of  that  argent  and 
unavoidable  necessity,  to  wh^ch,  and  to 
which  alone  (he  would  repeat)  they  were 
indebted  for  the  present  discussion.  Wbeo 
her  miyesty  ceased  to  be  Prinoesi  of 
Wales,  she  ceased,  by  the  right  hceu^" 
tleman's  amendment^  to  have  any  prpriMon 
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whatever.     It  became  necessary  that  a 
provision  should  be  made  for  her ;  and  the 
same  right  hon.  gentleman  had  never  lost 
an  opportunity  of  telling  them,  that  in 
making  that  provision^  her  whole  situa* 
tion  must  be  revised.      No  consideration 
would  have  induced  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters to  moot  that  question  so  long  as  it 
was  not  absolutely  unavoidable ;  but  they 
knew  that  they  were  no  longer  masters  of 
their  own  conduct  when  it  became  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  pe- 
cuniary subject.    It  would  then  have  been 
in  the  power  of  any  member  of  the  House 
to  force  on  the  whole  subject ;   and  they ' 
had  ample  warning  from  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  I  that  it  was  his  determination 
to  do  so.     So  far  were  they  (the  minis- 
ters) from  precipitating  such  a  discussion, 
that  their  whole  endeavour  was,  to  avoid 
it.     In  the  event  of  an  amicable  termina- 
tion of  the  negotiations  which  had  been 
opened  withlier  majesty,  they  would  have 
done  their  best  to  resist  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  endeavours  to  force  the  sub- 
ject into  discussion,  and  he  trusted  they 
should  have  resisted  with  success.     But 
alas!  their  endeavours  had  been  frustrat- 
ed; they  had  been  forced  by   circum- 
stances which  they  could  not  control,  to 
bring  the  whole  case  into  open  discussion 
themselves ;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  this  result  was  a  disappointment  as 
unexpected  and  as  severe,  as  ever  dashed 
the  cup  of  hope  from  the  lips  of  sanguine 
expectation. 

As  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
returned  to  his  place  [Mr.  Brougham  had 
re-entered  the  House],  he  would  now  re- 
sume the  argument  which,  as  it  personally 
affected  that  hon.  and  learned  gentleman, 
lie  had  broken  off  when  be  noticed  his 
absence.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  the 
terms  which  had  been  offered  to  the  queen 
by  his  majesty's  government,  were  such 
as  her  majesty  could  not  possibly  accept. 
He  would  do  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman the  justice  to  expresshis  belief  that 
he  went  to  the  management  of  the  nego- 
tiation in  question,  with  as  sincere  a  de- 
sire to  bring  it  to  an  amicable  conclusion, 
as  influenced  those  by  whom  it  was  origi- 
nated. He  wished  to  set  out  with  this 
acknowledgment,  the  rather  because  that 
which  he  had  further  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject was  of  a  difierent  complexion.  What 
be  complained  of  in  the  conduct  of  the  hon* 
and  learned  gentleman  was  this— that  if 
the  hoD.  and  learned  gentleman  saw  in  the 


terms  proposed  by  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment, any  thing  so  objectionable  as  to 
make  it  clear  at  the  first  blush  that  they 
could  not  be  accepted,  it  was  a  pity  that  he 
did  not  point  it  out  before  he  left  England ; 
and  the  more  so,  as  it  appeared  from  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  own  avowal* 
that  he  did  not  wait  for  the  expression  of 
the  queen's  indignation,  but  at  once  anti- 
cipated it  by  the  expression  of  his  own. 
It  was  unfortunante,  that  of  this  indignant 
flame  which  broke  out  at  St.  Omer's,  no 
spark  had  been  previously  visible  in  Lon- 
don.   For  his  part,  he  had  confidently  be- 
lieved, that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
went  to  the  continent  not  only  (as  he  had 
already  said)  with  a  sincere  desire  to  for- 
ward the  negotiation,  but  with  tt reasonable 
hope  of  bringing  it  to  a  happy  conclusion ; 
and  he  never  in  his  life  was  so  much— not 
disappointed  only  but— surprised,  as  when, 
on  coming  to  town  on  Monday,  he  had 
learnt  that  the  negotiation  had  failed.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  acquitted 
his  majesty's  government  of  any  blame  in 
the  pecuniary  part  of  the  offer.    He  had 
admitted  that  no  disrespect  had  been  shown 
to  parliament ;    and  that  50,000/.  was  the 
very  sum  that  ought  to  have  been  proposed. 
But  it  seemed  that  the  renunciation   of 
the  title  of  queen  was  that  which  could 
not  be  asked  without  offence;   and  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  rejected  the 
explanation  of  his  noble  friend  with  res- 
pect to  the  light  in  which  that  sacrifice 
was  called  for.  In  the  memorandum  which 
had  been  put  into  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman's  hand,  as  the  basis  of  his  com- 
munication to  the  queen  (and  there  was  ■ 
no  other  basis  or  communication  whatever 
intrusted  to  him  or  to  any  other  person  }-« 
in  that  memorandum  tnere  was  an  ex- 
planation  of   the   sense  in    which  that 
condition    was   intended,   which    ought 
to  have  satisfied  his  mindy  at  least,  of  the 
absence  of  any  disposition  to  rob  her  ma- 
jesty of  any   of  her   substantive  rights. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  design  to  take 
any  of  them  away.  In  tlie  letter  which  had 
recently  been  published,  the  phrase  that 
her  majesty  should  renounce  'all    claim 
to  the  title  and  dignity  of  the  queen  of 
England  was  undoubtedly  to  be  found. 
In  this  there  was  a  misconceptipn ;   the 
real  proposal  was,  that  her  majesty  sboold 
use    some    other)  name  •  than    that   of 
queen  of  England.     Gentlemen  seemed 
disposed  to  confound  the  expressions ;  but 
they  were  widely  different  and  distinct. 
Was  it  not  a  common  practice  with  sove- 
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reigfiSy  when  absent  from  their  own  doini- 
aiooif  to  astume  an  incognito  and  drop 
the   »tyle  of  monarchs?    It  had  never 
been  understood   that   the  emperor   of 
Russia»   wben   travelling    through    Ger« 
many  under  the  title  of  count — he  re- 
collected not  what  count — had  renounc- 
ed  the  title  much  less  the  rights  of  em- 
peror.   Nor  would  her  majesty  have  been 
less  essentially  entitled  to  whatever  maybe 
her  rights  as  queen  consort,  than  she 
could  nave  been  to  those  of  princess  of 
Wales,  if  travelling    under   an  assumed 
name.    Indeedi  as  it  had  been  stated  by 
his  noble  friend,  there  were  some  rights 
which  her  majesty«  as  <}ueen  of  England, 
could  not  renounce,  without  the  consent 
of  parliament.    There  were  undoubtedly 
others  from  the  exercise  of  which,  under 
the  plain  and  notorious  circumstances  of 
her  situation*4ier  absence  from  this  coun- 
try, and  her  separation  from  the  kin^ ;  it 
might  be  not  only  uninvidious,  but  highly 
proper  to  ask  her  majesty  to  forbear. 
Residing  abroad,  it  could  not,  for   in- 
stance, be  expected,  nor  surely  could  it 
be   desirable  for  her  maiesty  that  she 
should   appoint    chamberlains,    officers, 
maids  of  honour,  4rc«  at  home.    But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  never  was  in  contemp- 
lation to  strip  her  of  any  rights  or  privi- 
leges essential  to  her  interest  much  more 
to  her  defence.    The  appointment  of.  law 
officers  was,  for  instance,  studiously  re- 
served to  her:  a  proof  of  the  jealous  at- 
tention with  which  it  was  intended  to  avoid 
trenching  on  any  of  her  majesty's  nu^terial 
patronage.    The  whole  purport  in  short 
of  the  proposed  arrangement  was  that  her 
majesty  should  retain  the  power  of  making 
everjT  appointment  necessary  for  a  queen 
remaining  abroad,  and  merely  to  induce 
her  to  abstain  from  the  exercise  of  such 
part  of  her  royal  privileges  as  woqid  be 
requisite  only  in  the  event  of  the  sove- 
reign's residence  in  this  country.    The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  said  that 
her  majesty  had  been  required  not  only  to 
renounce  her  title  of  queen  of  England, 
but  to  abatain  from  using  any  name  be- 
longing to  the  royal  family.    Of  such  a 
stipulation,  or  of  any  (hing  that  could  in 
any  way  be  construed  into  a  hint  of  such 
a  wish,  he  (Mr.  C.)  averred  that  he  knew 
nothing.    It  might  have  been  an  infer- 
ence, drawn  by  the  noble  lord  who  accom- 
panied the  hon.  and  learned  gentlenian  to 
the  continent,  from  soiyiething  that  might 
have   passed   in    conversation   between 
them;  but  he  could  most  conUeotly  a«r 


sure  the  House  Uiat  no  suoh  resirictioR 
was  ever  in  the  tentemplation  of  his  ma* 
jesty's  government,  and  he  was  sure  the 
hon*  and  learned  gentlenuin  would  not 
find  it  in  the  memorandum  to  which  he 
had  before  alluded,  and  which  he  repealed 
was  the  only  authentic  document  of  wbidi 
the  government  had  any  knowledge.  It 
and  it  only  contained  the  propositions 
which  they  authorized  to  be  submittf^  to 
her  majesty. 

In  truth,  his  majest^*s  government  were 
placed  throughout  this  discussion  in  a  si- 
tuation of  peculiar  difficulty  and  delicacy, 
a  situation  out  of  which  he  did  not  know 
how  they  could  fairly  extricate   them- 
selves.     They  had  been  asked  how  it 
could  enter  into  their  minds  to  make  such 
propositions  as  they  had  made  to  h^  ma- 
jesty, and  how  they  could  suppose  thai 
those  propositions  would  not  be  indig- 
nantly rejected  ? — He  confessed  thatUiey 
had  been  guilty  of  one  false  step ;  which 
had  led  to  the  embarrassments  that  he 
had  described.    Early  in  these  proceed- 
ings the^  had  been  induced  to  receive  a 
communication  under  the  seal  of  secrecj, 
the  nature  of  which  obligation  prevented 
him  from  mentioning  toUie  Uooae,  eitber 
the  quarter  whence  it  came,  and  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  its  contents.    But»  wheii 
goaded  by  charges  of  wanton  and  unne? 
pessary  insult  towards  her  mi^esty,  he  felt 
it  necessary,— no  breach  of  an  obligatioAr 
in  its  very  essence  conditional — to  declare 
that  they  had  been  led  to  make  these  pro* 
positions  by  a  confident  expectation  that 
they   would   be   well   received.     What 
would  the  House  say,    when  they  were 
told  that  so  long  ago  as  July  1 81 9,  a  state* 
ment  had  been  g^ven  to  bis  majesty's  go- 
vernment, in  which  every  one  of  the  pro- 
positions which  had  been  inade  Co  her 
majesty  had    been    suggested?     What 
would  they  8«y  when  horaerleeMy «Mrt* 
ed  that  there  was  not  one  proposition 
made  to  her  majesty,  no,  not  one,  that 
had  not  ita  protatype  in  that  sog^estion? 
Whatwoula  they  say  upon  heanng  il»l 
this  suggestion  thus  offered  to  his  majes- 
ty's government,  for  the  guidance  of  their 
conduct,  proceeded  from  a  quarter  which, 
though  he  by  no  means  intended  to  iniir 
mate  that  it  in  any  degree  committed  the 
illustrious  person  in  question,  yet  beasust 
plainly  say  waf  one  from  which  could 
not  be  expected  to  enianate  any  thinf  io 
the  smallestd^ree  disparaging  ta  her  m- 
jesty.    If  luiy  one  wtio  fim  heanl  hion. 

knew  any  thing  of  Ou$  pae^er.  keL^ppf^i^ 
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to  that  individiial'a  own  coDscieoce  for 
the  perfect  fairness  with  which  his  mo- 
jetty's  government  had  acted  upon  it. 
And  from  whatever  quarter  the  commu- 
nication to  which  he  alluded  had  come, 
he  affirmed  upon  his  honour  that  his  ma- 
jesty's government  had  conscientiously 
understood  that  when  they  made  the  pro- 
positions which  it  suggested  they  would 
be  fairly  met,  and  not  improbably  would 
be  accepted.  He  again  guarded  himself 
against  being  supposed  to  insinoatOy  that 
the  illustrious  personage  to  whom  those 
propositions  referred  was  in  the  remotest 
degree  implicated  in  that  communication, 
but  the  opinion  of  those  who  made  it 
could  not  be  mistaken;  and  upon  their 
opinion  the  government  thought,  and  had 
reason  to  think  they  might  rely.  When 
the  negotiation  failed,  although  he  might 
very  well  understand  the  livdv  though 
(to  say  the  truth)  unexpectea  indignar 
tion  of  her  majesty,  he  was  utterly  at  a 
loss  to  understand  the  precedent  indignap 
tion  in  any  other  quarter.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  for  instance,  went  to 
the  queen  {he  had  already  more  than  once 
admitted  tnat  he  did  so)  anxious  to 
bring  the  negotiation  with  her  majesty 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  He  (Mr. 
Canning)  was  indeed,  astonished  when 
he  heard  that  the  negotiation  had  failed ; 
but  what  he  considered  still  more  extra- 
ordinary were  the  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion which  had  been  expressed  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman. 

But,  leaving  all  external  considerations, 
and  examining  the  question  on  its  own 
merits,  he  would  beg  leave  to  ask  what 
reason  there  bad  been  to  anticipate  a 
failure?  Why  should  it  be  concluded  that 
a  proposition  requiring  the  queen  to  re- 
aide  abroad  must  of  necessity  be  rejected 
by  her  majesty  ?  In  1814,  when  he  was 
unconnected  with  the  government,  and 
when  he  had  the  honour  to*  have  frequent 
iotercourse  with  the  illustrious  lady  in 
question,  she  did  him  the  honour  to  ask 
his  advice,  upon  a  project  which  she  had 
then  formed  of  going  to  reside  on  the 
continent.  He  had  avowed  then  what  he 
avowed  now,  that,  considering  all  the  cir- 
cttflMtances  of  her  then  situation,  the  set« 
tlement  that  had  been  made  upon  her,  the 
aeparation,  founded  on  the  state  of  in* 
curable  alienation,  hopeless  of  reconcile- 
ment in  which  she  and  her  royal  huahiftid 
were  placed,  towards  each  other ;  a  sepa^ 
Iraiion  which  had  been  sanctioned  and 
confirmed  by  the  king  as  tlie  father  of  his 
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fiunily ;  and  subsequently'  recognized  by 
parliament  in  the  arrangement  of  her  se- 
parate income,  she  would  act  most  bene- 
noiallj^  towards  herself  by  going  abroad 
and  living  with  her  own  family  at  Bruns- 
wick (as  her  majesty  originally  intended), 
or  in  any  other  society  in  Europe  of  which 
she  might  be  the  ^race,  life,  and  ornament. 
If  he  thought  this  the  best  advice  which 
he  could  give  the  Princess  of  Wales  then 
—he  thought  it  the  best  advice  be  could 
give  her  majesty  now.  That  opinion  he 
should  have  entertained  in  1814,  and  it 
would  remain  unchanged  now,  were  the 
party  to  whom  it  was  eiven  so  circum- 
stanced as  he  had  described,  one  to  whom 
he  was  bound  by  the  dearest  ties.  If  the 
reasons  of  that  opinion  were  changed  at 
all.  It  was  only  by  having  acooired  new 
fi>rce  since  1814.  in  1814he  baa  given  her 
majesty  that  advice,  because  in  addition 
to  the  considerations  arising  from  the 
hopeless  separation  which  existed  between 
her  and  her  royal  husband,  he  saw  that 
faction  had  <<  marked  her  for  its  own.'' 
He  saw  that  there  would  be  neither  com- 
fort nor  tranquillity  for  her  majesty  in  this 
country.  Of  fascinating  manners,  of 
easy  access,  of  an  open,  generous,  and 
unsuapeciing  disposition,  she  would  in- 
sensibly have  become  the  rallying  point  of 
disaftction,  and  of  political  intrigue 
[Shouts  of  Hear,  hear !  from  the  Oppo- 
sition]. If  her  majesty  were  now  to  re- 
main in  the  country,  she  would  now,  as 
in  1814,  become  the  rallying  point  of  dis- 
affection and  of  political  intrigue.  He  re- 
peated the  words,  advisedly.  What  he 
thott^t  in  1814  he  thought  now  ;  and  he 
would  ask  were  there  no  symptoms  al- 
ready apparent  that  now  at  least  his  ap- 
prehensiona  were  not  ill  founded  [Shouts 
of  Hear,  hear !  from  all  sides]  ?  He  gave 
in  1814  the  advice  which  he  considered 
no  leas  beneficial  with  reference  to  the 
princeaa  of  Wales's  own  happiness  than 
to  the  tranquillity  of  the  country ;  and  he 
again  asked  the  House  if  there  was  any 
reason  to  suppose  from  recent  occurrences 
that  at  the  present  moment  her  majesty 
would  be  less  likely  to  risk  the  sacrifice  of 
her  own  peace  by  being  such  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  those  whose  designs 
were  directed  against  the  peace  of  tiie 
country? 

But,  whatever  might  be  the  motivis  or 
tlie  value  of  his  opinion  on  that  occasion,  as 
her  mi^esty  had  decided  in  1814  to  live 
alMroad,  what  reason  was  there  for  sup- 
posing that  a  proposition  to  continue  to 
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IWe  abroad  would  now  be  anpalatable  to 
her  majesty  ?   Did  not  the  Bame  state  of 
separation  exist  between  her  majesty  and 
her  royal  husband  ?  Could  any  out  doubt 
that  a  residence  abroad  would  now»  as 
then,  be  most  conducive  to  her  majesty's 
happiness?    But  the    hon.    and  learned 
gentleman  had  urged  against  his  tnajes- 
ty's  government,   that  her  majesty   was 
required  to  take  an  incognito  title.     So 
far,  however,  was  such  a  proposition  from 
being  justly  liable  to  be  considered  an 
affront,  that  it  was  distinctly  suggested  in 
the  communication  to  which  he  had  al- 
ready alluded  as  having  been  made  to  his 
majesty's  government  m  July  last  ;-*nay, 
that  communication  went  further,  for  it 
speci6ed  the  particular  name  that  her  ma- 
jesty might  assume.    How  then,  could  his 
majesty's  ministers  possibly  expect  that 
this  proposition,  of  all  others,  should  ex- 
cite in  any  quarter  cither  surprise  or  in- 
dignation ?-^The  negotiation  had,  how- 
ever, unfortunately  failed.     For  this  re- 
sult no  blame  attached  either  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  or  to  the  noble 
lord  who  accompanied  him  to  the  con- 
tinent.   He  bad  no  doubt  that  the  failure 
was  attributable  to  a  fixed  determination 
taken    before  their  arrival,    on    advice, 
which,  if  it  had  not  proceeded  from  bad 
intention,    was    certainly     not     charac- 
terized,   to    use  the    hon.    and  learned 
gentleman's  expression,  bv  *'  absolute  wis- 
dom.''    That  advice,  ana  the  consequent 
failure   of   the  negotiation    had   forced 
his  majesty's  government  to  appeal  to  par- 
liament.    If,  indeed,    the  result  of  the 
negotiatioti     had    been     communicated 
to    his    majesty's     government    alone, 
and  if  it  had  been  accompanied  with  a 
statenoent  of  the  modifications  of  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  that 
evening  spoken,  as  in  his  contemplation 
to  propose,  undoubtedly  the  present  pro- 
ceeding would  not  have  been  precipitated. 
But  before  the  receipt  of  any  authentic 
communication  from  St.  Omer's  on  which 
it  was  possible  for  the  government  to  act 
( if  there  had  been  still  room  for  further 
negotiation),  disclosures  had  been  made 
HI  newspapers  which  tended  to  excite  the 
greatest  irritation  throughout  the  country ; 
and  the  whole  affinir  was  completely  decided 
bpr  the  absolute  arrival  of  the  queen  in 
Bngland.   The  reference  of  this  distressing 
question  to  parliament  then  became  una- 
voidabler     Nothing  but  the  being  thus 
forced  to  proceed  would  have  induced  his 
majesty's  govemmeni  to  depart  from  the 


system  they  had  so  loog  and  so  ecmertly 
pursued.     He  came  now  to  the  moat 
painful    part    of  the  subject.      It  was 
asked  why  did  the  queen's  actual  amVal 
in    Engltind    precipitate  matters    so   as 
to  occasion  an  appeal  to  parliament? — 
Was  it  a  crime  to  come  to  England? 
No  such  thin^.     The  coming  to  Eng- 
latid  was  a  claim  to  be  re-ioatated  in  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  atatfon  of 
queen.     And  there  was  no  loiter  any 
option,  except  between  the  immedale  ac- 
knowledgment of  all  those  rights  and  pri- 
vileges, or  a  statement  of  the  grounds  on 
which  any  of  them  were  withholden.    It 
was  impossible  that  the  making  that  op- 
tion one  way  or  other  should  be  deferred 
a  single  day.     This  was  the  issue  which 
he  had  always  dc|9recated,  which  he  now 
deplored,  and  which,  in  common  with  his 
colleaaues,  he  had  exhausted  every  eflbrt 
to  avoid. 

So   long  as  the  late  king  was  upon 
the   throne,   and   her  majesty  remained 
princess  of  Wales,  there  was  no  occa- 
sion for  any  new  proceedings,  nor  t^ould 
the  coming  of  tne  princess   of  Wales 
to  England  necessarily  have  stirred  any 
question,    as  it  would  have  implied  no 
claim,   there  could  not  have  been    any 
pecuniary  grant  to  propose  to  parliament ; 
nor  any  new  rights  and  priviieges  to  re- 
cognize or  qualify,  on  the  part  of  the 
king.     But  the  accession  of  Ins  present 
majesty  made  it  impossible  to  stand  still ; 
something  was  necessary  to  be  done ;  and 
while  his  majesty's  ministers  were  endea- 
vouring to  obviate  the  difficulties  of  the 
case  in  the  best  possible  manner,  the  pre- 
ient  perplexing  calamity  had  fallen  upon 
them   and  upon  the  country.     With  res- 
pect to  the  alteration  that^ad  been  made 
m  the  liturgy,  he  admitted  that  it  woold 
have  been  a  wanton    insult  and  act  of 
injustice  to  have  gone  out  of  the  way  to 
make  such  an  alteration  when  no  altera- 
tion was  requisite.  But  on  the  commence - 
men  of  the  new  reign  it  became  necessary 
to  make  some  alteration,  and  when  U  was 
considered  that  the  new  arrangement  was 
adopted  under  the  understanding  that  a 
final  separation  and  a  residence  in  diier- 
ent  countries  were  settled  points,  he  woold 
ask  in  what  the  alteration  could  be  deem- 
ed offensive  ?    Alterations  had  been  nsade 
in  the  liturgy  in    former  times,  wbiiob, 
though  directly  personal  to  branchei  of 
the  royal  fimiily  had  not  been  deemed  Mrt* 
ter  of  persona]  offence.      The   doke  of 
CumbcrUmd  had  been  prayed  Arin  the 
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rmga  of  George  2iid»  but  the  practice  of 
praying  for  him  by  name  had  been  dis* 
continued  on  the  accoMion  of  George  Srd, 
in  cooaequence*  no  doubt,  of  his  altered 
relation  to  Ae  throne.  The  omission  of 
her  nunesty's  name  in  the  litui^gy  was  not 
an  iaofated  measure  (in  which  case  it 
might  have  been  objectionable);  it  formed 
a  part  of  the  eeoeral  contemplated  ar« 
ransement.  Ine  decision  upon  it  was 
maae  on  the  same  di|y  as  the  decision  on 
the  general  propositions  to  be  submitted 
to  her  majesty ;  the  substance  and  efiect 
of  which,  as  a  whoIe«  undoubtedly  was, 
and  was  acknowledged  to  be,  confirmed 
and  permanent  separation  and  residence 
abroad*  Taken  in  conjunction  with  those 
conditions  the  omission  from  the  liturgy 
was  (as  it  had  been  justly  characterized 
by  otoers,  no  way  inimical  to  the  queen) 
a  neutral  measure.  For,  while  it  was  be- 
lieved that  those  propositions  tendered  to 
her  majesty  woola  be  accepted,  the  inser- 
tion of  the  queen's  name  and  title  in  the 
liturgy  would  have  been  incongruous  with 
the  position  in  which  such  acceptance 
would  have  placed  her. 

In  oflkring  those  proposidoos,  his  majes- 
ty's ministefs— for  the  reasons  whidi  he 
had  already  stated— had  conscientiously 
believed  they  would  be  agreed  to;  and 
sure  he  was,  that  if  they  hstd,  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Crown,  and  of  the  country, 
and  the  tnmqaillity  of  thq  illastrious  per- 
son more  hnmediately  concerned  would 
have  been  most  truly  consulted. 

He  billed  he  haa  now  cleared  his  ma- 
jesty's mmisters  from  the  charge  against 
which  it  had  been  said  they  must  prepare 
to  defend  thenoMelves;  and  now  the  only 
painful  task  that  remained  for  him  was  to 
explain  the  grounds  of  his  vote  on  the 
dreadfully  important  question  of  that 
night.  He  agreed  with  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman,  that  in  the  history 
of  the  country  there  was  no  case  pre- 
cisely analogous  to  the  present.  That 
acknowledgment  and  that  fact  ought  to 
bespeak  l£e  candid  indulgence  of  the 
House  for  the  unprecedented  difficulty  of 
the  situation  in  which  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters found  themselves.  Where  there  was 
no  precedent  however,  the  supply  of  that 
deficiency  must  be  sought  in  the  spirit 
and  general  practice  of  the  constitution, 
and  what'  was  that  spirit  and  that  prac- 
tice? Whenever  the  Crown  found  itself 
in  a  crisis  of  extraordinaiy  difficulty,  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution  directed  a  resort 
to  parlignunt ;  and  when  did  parliament 
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on  such  occasions  refuse  their  advice, 
counsel,  and  assistance?  Such  was  the 
spirit  and  practice  of  the  constitution, 
and  such  was  the  nature  and  the  principle 
of  the  proceeding  to  which  his  majesty's 
government  now  had  recourse. 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
found  fault  with  that  part  of  his  noble 
friend  (lord  Castlereagh's)  speech  in 
which  his  noble  friend  had  compared  a 
committee  of  that  House  to  a  grand  jury, 
and  had  observed,  that  grand  jurors  were 
always  sworn.  In  that  respect,  certainly 
the  members  of  that  House  could  not  be 
made  to  resemble  the   members   of  a 

fraud  jury;  and  therefore,  if  it  were 
tting  that  the  matter  in  question  should 
be&t  all  submitted  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  ceremony  of  an  oath  most  be 
dispensed  with.  But  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  was  of  (pinion,  that  govern- 
ment ought  rather  to  have  at  once  come 
forward  with  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties ; 
and  on  their  own  responsibility,  and  with- 
out consultation  with  either  House  of 
Parliament  to  have  become  her  majesty's 
accusers.  He  (Mr.  Canning)  for  one,  so 
help  him  God,  would  never  place  himself  in 
the  situation  of  the  public  accuser  of  that 
individual  But  what,  according  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  own  show- 
ing, would  have  been  gained  by  that  mode 
of  proceeding?  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  professed  that  he  should 
consider  the  report  of  the  committee  as 
of  no  authority,  because  the  committee 
would  be  in  efliect  nominated  by  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers.  What  authority  then 
would  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
have  been  disposed  to  allow  to  an  accusa- 
tion, emanating  directly  from  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  themselves?  Even  under 
the  circumstances  which  had  overwhelmed 
all  the  efforts  of  ministers  to  avoid  this 
discussion,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  see  the 
obligation  upon  them  to  become  public 
accusers.  Their  efforts  in  the  spirit  of 
peace  and  conciliation  had  failed;  but 
before  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  or 
any  other  decisive  measure,  assuming 
guilt  as  its  foundation,  was  introduced, 
the  ministers  thought  it  right  to  commu- 
nicate to  parliament  the  whole  of  the 
materials  or  which  they  were  themselves 
post  unwillingly  in  possession,  and  to 
take  whatever  chance  there  might  be  that 
parliament  might  reverse  their  opinion 
and  decide  that  there  was  no  ground  now 
for  inquiry.  Would  that  decision  be  open 
to  parUameDti  if  his  majesty's  ministers 
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\mA  prejudged  the'  qoeetieB  to  iiir  m  to 
bring   forward    an   accoMtion)    Would 
parliament  even  have  eotertaiaed  aucfa  an 
accusation  in  the  shape  of  a  bill  of  pama 
and  penaltiei,  without  inaiitkig  u^oq  at* 
certaining,  by  a  committee  of  their  own, 
whether  there  was  anj  ground  for  such  a 
measure?  And  would  not  therefore  the 
very    proceeding   which    the   hon*  and 
learned   gentleman    now  reoonmended 
have  been  such,  to  an  absolute  certainty, 
with  the  very  motion  for  a  committee 
which  he  now  so  strenuously  reprobated  ? 
His  majesty's  ministers  could  do  no  other* 
wise  than  appeal  on  this  terrible  question 
to  parliamont.    If  they  had  attempted  to 
take  a  shorter  course,  parliauent  would 
Imto  tried  then  to  abandon  it.    How  the 
House  of  Commons  would  deal  with  the 
appeal  now  made  to  it— -whether  by  se- 
cret, or  by  open  investigation^  was  now 
the  question  to  be  determined.    If  the 
former,  there  might  be  yet  one  chance- 
whatever  the  value  of  that  chance  might 
be»-that  the  further  proceeding  micht  be 
averted.     In   the  latter  case   publicity 
would  be  given  at  once,  to  dl  the  grounijs 
of  charge  against  her  majesty ;  and  then 
a  complete  mTostigation  would  become 
»  matter  of  justice  to  her  majesty.     For 
this  reason,  he  much  preferred  the  pro* 
ceeding  in  the  first  instance  by  a  secret 
committee*      If  the    secret   committee 
reported  that  there  was  ground  for  crimi* 
nation,  then  uodoubte£y  to  the  public 
the  whole  question  muK  come,  and  op* 
portunity  must  be  given  to  the  illustrious 
mdividuai  to  confront  her  accusers,  and 
to  detect  the   infamy,   if  infamy  were 
justly  imputed,  of  the  evidence  oo  which 
the  charges  against  her  rested.    His  first 
wish  had  certainly  been  that  this  investi- 
gation might  be  averted;  bis  next  wish 
was,  that  her  majesty  might  pass  Uirough 
the   approaching     ordeal     triumphantly. 
Never  in  pnblic  life,  nor  in  a  private  ca« 
pacity  had  he  felt  such  diflicolty  as  in  the 
present  question.    He  hoped  the  House 
would  pardon  him  for  speaking  of  his 
personal  feelings*      Had  it  been  in  his 
power   to  avoid  the  call   of  duty,    he 
would  rather  have  been  any  where  than 
where  he  was,    when  the  subject  first 
came  to  be  agitated  elsewhere,  and  dur- 
ing the  present  debate.      Towards  the 
illustrious   person    who  was   the   object 
of  the  investigatioo,   he    felt  ao  unal- 
tered regard  and  affection,— if  he  might 
use   without   impropriety   so   ardent   a 
term.     Gladly  would  he  haro  rendered 


her  any  service ;  and  there  wese  do  efets 
he  would  have  spared,  no  sacrifices  ba 
would  not  have  made,  to  havwprBvuoted 
the  necMsity  of  such  a  prooeeduig  as  the 
present  against  her.  Ii  there  bad  been 
any  injustice  meditated  towards  her  ma- 

etty,  no  consideration  on  earth  should 
ve  induced  him  to  be  a  party  to  tt»  or 
to  stand  where  he  at  that  moment  stood. 
Yet,    00   tlie   fullest  coosideratioB»    he 
had    not    thought   that   he    shoold  act 
honestly  If  he  sufiered  bis  privste  feeliogs. 
to  prevent  the  discharge  of  his  duty  t«» 
his  country,  and  to  his  sovereign.    From 
all  he  had  observed,  the  proeeedug  hi* 
Uierto  had  been  just  and  hoooomble; 
and  he  could  not  have  withdtaws  finmi 
his  official  situation  without  giving  lise  to 
the  most  injurious  supposittoos  off  a  can* 
trary  character.     By  siting,    diat  the 
proceeding  was  just,  he  by  no  mems  in* 
tended  to  pronounce  any  opinion  sato 
the  validity  of  the  charges.    That  was  a 
matter  for  subsequent  examinatian.-»aDd 
not  to  be  prejudiced  by  iadividaal  opi- 
nion. Wliat  he  intended  to  express  was 
his  entire  conviction,  tbst  the  prooeediti^ 
was  instituted  only  because  it  coqM  not 
be  avoided ;  and  that  there  waa  wo  other 
motive   for    it    than   public   duty,   mo 
other  object  in  it  than  a  sinoare  deaire 
to  elicit  the  truth.    It  was  bsit  jostioe 
to  those  with  whom  he  bad  the  hoDoor 
to  act,  to  say,  tliat  they  had   usider 
taken  the  painful  task  only  frsoa  a  aeose  of 
what  was  doe  to  thesovereigB,  to  the  ooch^ 
try,  and,  under  the  circtMastances  of  the 
case,  to  the  illustrious  individual  immedi- 
ately in  qaestioa.  How  hapfy  would  they 
have  been,  if,  by  a  favourable  resokt  « 
their  efforts  at  accommedation,  they  had 
been  enabled  to  spsro  all  tbtso  mtcrssts, 
and,  what  was  of  no  less  importaaeo,  as 
the  boa.  and  learned  gentlensan  had  joithr 
remarked,   to  spare  the  aatieaai  monS^ 
the  shock,  and  the  taint  of  such  ao  in- 
quiry !    It  was  not  their  fMt  that  theoe 
earnest  efforts  had  fhiM.   All  that  had 
been  done  by  the  govenMuent  oltb  refer- 
once  to  her  nnjesty  had  hsen  done  ki  the 
spirit  of  honour,  caadoor,  iustiee,  and 
feeling.    If  he  bad  obscrvod  the  axistenee 
of  aay  other  disposition,  no  oomidafatioa 
on  earth,  he  solemnly  repeated,  should 
have  tempted  him  to  become  a  paiiy,  "or 
to  remain  a  witness  to  it.    Hie  nsajeifT^ 
nstnisters  had  all  alike  been  aaimaa^  by 
the  same  seal  to  avert  the  ntcaarfpr  of 
such  a  discussion  as  the  pveaeit.    But 
(such  were  the  DsouaafsMcaeoiM 
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times  oootroHed  luraian  aibirt)  alt  their 
efforts  bad  been  tendered  fruitless— he 
would  not  ssy  by  the  eril  intentioDs—- but 
bjr  the  weak  judgment  of  certain  indis- 
creet individuals  who  had  displaced  her 
majesty's  more  sober  advisers.— *  If  any 
sacrifice  on  bis  part  could  have  averted 
tins  calamity,  if  any  sacrifice  on  his  part 
could  new  avert  this  calamity>  he  would 
willingly  retire  into  the  most  insignificant 
station.  He  saw  there  was  something 
that  seemed  to  delight  the  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite  in  this  declaration.  Certainly 
be  knew  that  it  had  been  one  of  the  com* 
mon-placeHopios  of  the  boo.  gentlemen's 
speeches,  that  bk  majesty's  ministers  were 
clingin|(  fast  to  tbeir  places,  and  that  out 
of  thetr  adherence  to  those  places  the 
present  communication  to  parliament  had 
ariseiu  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman, 
however,  was  well  aware,  that  sudi  a 
charge  was  not  well  founded ;  the  hon. 
and  leamed  gentleman  knew  that  his  ma* 
jesty's  ministers  possessed  the  nMana  of 
reAiiing  it.  He  repeated,  then,  that  if 
the  present  had  been  a  case  in  which  any 
jireponderating  influence  ha4  been  exerted 
in  order  to  have  the  charge  brought  forw 
ward,  and  if  the  bringiog  of  it  forward 
ceiold  have  been  at  all  checked  by  the 
retirement  from  pvblEc  life  «f  so  insmlfi* 
cant  an  individual  as  himself,  God  knew 
with  what  obeetAilness  he  would  have 
resorted  to  that  evpedieat!  Bat  this 
was  by  no  means  ttie  case.  With  a  judg- 
ment therelbre  perlKtly  conscientious, 
thoogii  at  war  against  bis  private  feeKngs ; 
witii  a  reltxMit  senea  af  aoty,  and  with  a 
beavT  bemt,  he  eoine  to  the  discussion, 
wbicb  could  only  have  been  averted  by  a 
favourable  terminarfon  of  the  negotiation 
with  bar  majesty )  regretting  deeply  the 
fatal  sHCoeas  of  thase  counsels  wbtdi  fros- 
tiated  all  the  endeavanrs  of  minisCers, 
blasted  tlieir  fondest  eapeotations,  and  bad 
left  one  course  only  for  them  to  adopt,*^ 
the  course  which  they  had  this  day 
adopted*  •*- Such  were  the  observations 
which  be  had  thaagfat  it  neeessary  to  offer 
to  the  Hcfose,-— some  of  them  forced 
from  him  by  bis  own  penonal  sftnotion, 
others  di<«ated  ^  Uie  duty  which  he 
owed  to  bb  savereigD  and  ms  country. 
Having  now  discharged  that  daty  to  the 
best  of  bis  alnilty,  he  hoped  he  might, 
wkfiool  any  derebetiaa  ef  it,  indulge  bis 
private  feelings,  by  abstaining,  as  much 
aa  possible,  floai  taking  any  part  in  the 
futave  ^^agf  tit  tbeaa  ptaceedrngs^ 
Miw  Stmgktmf  aa  tiobig  so  eaplai»»  ex- 


pressed his  conviction  that  the  House 
would  feel  that  he  was  placed  in  circoai- 
stances  so  peculiar  and  delksatOy  that  it 
would  allow  him  to  trespass  beyond  the 
ordinary  bounds  of  explanation.  In  the 
first  place,  as  to  the  transaction  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  referred  to  as 
having  taken  place  In  the  month  of  July 
last,  which  be  had  afiected  to  surround 
with  such  mystery,  yet  had  revealed  in 
every  part  to  all  the  House^  and  every 
tittle  of  which  reference  was  evidently 
understood  to  apply  to  him  (Mr. 
Brougham  ]|  he  woufd  say^  that  if  by 
throwing  him  overboard  without  injurii^ 
his  principal,  the  riaht  hon.  gentleman 
could  add  strength  to  nis  own  argument,  or 
that  of  the  noble  lord  he  was  p«rfeet)y  at 
liberty  to  do  so.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  talked  I  of  the  profound  seeresy 
with  which  certain  propositioos  had  at 
thai  period  been  tendered  to  the  Crtmn. 
What  the  right  hon.  gentleman  meant  by 
profound  seeresy  he  could  not  ezacUy 
tell;  but  it  did  not  appear  to  him  that 
propositions  which  were  communicated  to 
15  cabinet  ministers  were  likely  to  meet 
with  much  chance  of  profound  seeresy* 
The  House  was  certwnfynot  bound  by 
the  rules  of  courts  of  justice,  but  it  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  pro- 
fessional expedients ;  ft  was  always  most 
deddedlydiscoantenanced  by  every  judge, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  by  coonsd, 
agent,  irr  party,  to  utter  one  syllable  of 
an  imperfect  and  incomplete  negotiation 
or  compromise.  The  attorney  or  solid* 
tor-general,  or  the  chief  jostice  of  Ches- 
ter, would  say  whether  such  disokmtres 
were  not  discountenanced  by  every  court, 
as  the  means  of  preventing  all  amicable 
arrangements.  Though  the  right  hon. 
gentlman  had  not  felt  hunaslf  bound  to 
seeresy,  he  (Mr.  B.)  felt  himself  stSl 
in  some  degree  under  that  cMgation, 
although  it  was  necessary  to  state  m  jut^ 
tice  to  the  reral  tndlndual  concerned, 
who  was  now  dniefly  in  question,  and  be 
asserted  it  sdemoly,  and  on  bis  honour, 
that  her  niajesty  was  not  in  the  slfgbtestde* 
gree  implicatea  In  the  praoeedtng  adverted 
to.  Tlie  right  hon.  gentleman  might  treat 
aa  he  pleased  the  person  who  made  those 

EropesitionSi  bat  her  majesty  hod  no  mora 
nowledge,  no  more  feinuence  over  fbase 
propositions  than  the  cbBd  unborn.  He 
at  present  ieU  himstX  imdera  dificaky 
of  entering  into  his  own  defence,  which 
was  fbre^n  to  Cfie  present  qacstiuff ;  but 
he  piec^feA  bii]isc9i|  ifnen  tlieiat|Qtry  was 
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ei  an  endy  to  brin^  forward  that  defence, 
and  if  he  did  not  jottifjr  himtelf  in  bein^ 
a  partir  to  the  propocal  in  last  Ju1y»  and  if 
he  dia  not  ihow  that  there  was  nothing 
inconsistent  in  his  taking  part  in  that  ne- 
gotiatioOy  and  in  his  taking  the  course 
which  he  had  done  in  the  present  discus- 
sion,  he  hoped  the  House  would  not  siTe 
any  credit  to  an  assertion  of  his  hereafter. 
If  he  had  been  disposed  at  that  moment 
to  enter  on  his  defence,  yet  the  risht  hon. 
gentleman,  alludins  unenectedly  to  a 
negotiation  which  he  professed  to  keep 
secret,  had  taken  him  unprepared  with  a 
single  scrap  of  paper  to  which  to  refer.*- 
There  was  one  circumstance  in  the  date 
of  the  transaction  which  presented  in  part 
an  obvious  defence.  The  illustrious  per- 
son was  not  then  queen,  and  it  wss  a  very 
diftrent  proposal  that  she  should  forbear 
to  assume  a  title  which  might  fall  to  her 
pt  some  distant  and  contingent  time,  and 
that  she  should  lay  down  what  she  had  in 
course  of  law  assumed.  Widely  different 
too  was  that  proposal  from  the  proposi- 
tion of  lord  Hutchinson ;  the  one  calling 
on  the  princess  of  Wales  not  to  assume 
a  particular  title,  which  might  afterwards 
descend  to  her,  the  other  to  renounce  any 
title  taken  fVom  the  royal  family  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  next  place,  as  to  what  had 
pMsed  between  him  and  lord  Liverpool* 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  most 
strongly  misrepresented,  or  perhaps  he 
should  rather  sa^  misunderstood,  what 
passed  between  him  and  the  earl  of  Liver- 
pool ;  for  the  earl  of  Liverpool  was  the 
onlv  one  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
colleagues  with  whom  he  had  had  any 
communication.  How  could  the  earl  of 
Liverpool,  how  could  the  right  hoUi  gen- 
tleman himself,  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  he  had  gone  abroad  as  their  agent  I 
Not  one  of  his  majesty's  ministers  had 
ever  presumed  to  make  such  a  proposition 
to  him,  and  he  believed  he  was  the  last 
man  in  the  world  whom  they  would  have 
thought  of  employing  in  any  of  their  mis- 
sions ;  that  he  shoula  undertake  to  nego- 
ciate  in  their  behalf  with  his  own  princi- 

Eal  was  an  idea  quite  preposterous.  He 
ad  waited  on  lord  Liverpool,  not  at  the 
desire  of  that  noble  lord ;  he  had  not  ap- 
plied to  lord  Liverpool,  he  had  made  an 
application  to  an  higher  quarter,  and  it 
was  in  consequence  of  a  command  from 
that  quarter  that  he  had  applied  to  lord 
Liverpool.  He  received  finom  lord  Liver- 
pool a  proposal,  which,  as  the  servant  of 
the  queaui  ne  was  bound  to  deliver  to  his 


mistress.  That  proposal,  too,  was 
rially  different  from  the  proposition  com- 
municated by  lord  Hutcbinscm,  and  did 
not  contain  tliat  extraordinary  proviso, 
that  her  majesty  should  renounce  every 
title  conned^  with  the  royal  family  of 
England.  In  fairness  to  that  noble  lord, 
himself,  and  the  House,  that  ought  to  be 
made  known.  He  did  not  know  svhether 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  intended  to  sa- 
crifice that  noble  lord  in  order  to  save 
himself  and  his  coUea^es,  by  ssyiog  tfiac 
they  had  never  authorized  such  a  propo« 
sition  as  he  had  made;  but  be  felt  con- 
vinced firom  his  knowledae  of  that  noble 
lord's  character,  that  he  would  have 
offered  no  proposition  which  was  not  fully 
warranted  by  his  instructions.  He  wss 
still  of  opinion,  that  if  her  majesty,  aJTier 
a  complete  and  ample  acquittal,  should, 
either  for  her  own  comfort  or  for  the 
peace  of  the  royal  family,  choose  to  rende 
abroad,  there  was  no  mischief  in  her  being 
gratified.  If  by  giving  up  the  title  of 
queen  were  meant,  as  it  had  been  ex- 
plained, the  preservation  of  an  looo^nico, 
under  which,  in  fact,  the  queen  had  often 
travelled,  the  proposal  was  widely  dif- 
ferent from  that  by  which  she  was  to  pre- 
clude herself  from  takmg  any  title  con- 
nected with  the  roysl  family,  and  to  give 
up  all  her  rights— a  proposition  which  he 
had  at  once  counselled  tier  majes^  to  le- 

{'ect.  If  in  the  hurry  of  the  d»ate  he 
lad  said  that  he  had  received  it  with  in- 
dignation, he  allowed  that  the  word  was 
improper.  He  had  advised  her  majesljr 
to  reject  it  before  she  had  time  to  nsani- 
fest  her  indignation.  That  indignation  it 
was  for  her  mi^ty  Co  show,  as  she  had 
shown  in  the  consdoosness  of  innocence 
•»not  for  him  her  professional  adviser. 
He  was  sorry  to  say,  that  instead  of  find- 
ing the  propositions  first  made,  afterwards 
tendered  to  her  majesty  with  mod^ca- 
tiQns,  he  found  them  tendered  with 
aggravations  —  modifications  be  could 
never  call  them-«which  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  her  to  accept  them.  As 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  unlocked 
his  lips  on  a  subject  upon  whidi  he  had 
intended  that  they  should  ranain  sealed, 
he  would  beg  leave  to  refer  him  to  a  letter 
which  he  had  written  to  lord  Liverpool 
the  da^  before  he  departed  to  the  coeii- 
nent,  m  the  apprehension  of  a  misUdEe 
similar  to  that  into  which  the  right  boo. 
gentleman  had  fallen.  In  that  fetter  lie 
had  stated,  that  he  could  give  no  owaioa 
09  the  proposals  tcaosDiitted  throiVQ  Iua 
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till  he  had  seen  her  mttj^ty,  and  that 'he 
could  not  pledge  himself  that,  after  seehig 
her  case,  he  would  not  advise  her  imme- 
diately to  come  home.  Knowing  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  must  in  all  proba* 
bOity  haye  seen  the  letter  in  question,  he 
was  surprised  indeed  at  hearing  him  say 
that  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  had  acted  as  an 
agent  for  his  majesty.  The  proposition 
which  had  been  made  he  had  advised  her 
majesty  to  reject,  and  he  was  confident 
that  that  proposition  had  not  been  made 
by  the  noble  lord  without  authority  and 
instruction,  whether  they  came  from  his 
majesty's  ministers  or  not. 

Mr.  Tiemey  said,  it  was  impossible 
that  any  man  of  good  feelings  could 
come  to  this  question  without  the  deepest 
anxiety.  He  thanked  God,  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  negotiations  which 
seemea  to  have  brought  all  the  parties 
concerned  in  them  into  a  piteous  plight. 
All  he  knew  of  them  was  what  he  had 
picked  op  in  the  course  of  the  discussion, 
if  only  tne  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  had  last  spoken,  had  been 
uttered,  he  should  have  telt  himself  bound 
to  say  a  few  words,  because  without  any 
negotiation  at  all,  and  without  even  any 
consciousness  on  his  part,  it  had  been 
proved  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  by 
an  argument  like  the  House  that  Jack 
Built,  one  thing  drawins  on  another,  that 
he  who  knew  nothing  imout  these  nego- 
tiations, was  the  cause  of  every  one  of 
them ;  for  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
clause  which  he  had  introduced  into  the 
bill  of  1814,  limiting  the  income  of  the 
then  princess  of  Wales  to  the  life  of  his  late 
majesty,  nothing  of  this  kind  could  possibly 
have  occurred.  He  begged  leave  to  ex- 
plain that  circumstance.  At  that  time  it 
was  proposed  to  give  her  majesty  for  life 
an  income  of  50,000/.  a  year,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  being  declared  innocent  of 
the  charges  brought  against  her.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  thought  that  the  regent 
was  bound  to  provide  such  an  income  for 
hia  royal  consort  as  would  enable  her  to 
maintain  a  court  of  her  own,  and  enjoy 
all  the  honours  of  her  situation  as  princess 
of  Wales.  Though  he  was  anxious  to  see 
her  thus  provid^  for,  he  thought  that 
50,000/.  a  year  was  too  large  a  grant,  and 
so  he  told  the  late  Mr.  Whitbread, 
stating,  that  if  the  proposition  were  per- 
sisted in,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  go 
down  to  the  House  and  oppose  it.  This 
was  the  only  negotiation  m  which  he  had 
been  engaged,  and  the  consequence  of  it 


had  been,  that  after  his  intention  had 
been  communicated  to  her  royal  highness, 
she  sent  down  a  message  to  the  House  ' 
declining  to  take  more  than  95,000/.  But 
that  sum,  it  was  said,  was  granted  with  a 
view,  and  under  an  understanding,  that 
her  majestjr  should  leave  the  country. 
This  he  positively  denied,  and  he  would 
mention  a  fact  in  corroboration  of  what  he 
asserted.  Having  heard  of  her  majesty's  in- 
tention to  leave  the  kmgdom  only  two  days 
before  the  prorogation  of  pafrliament,  he 
sent  a  message  to  the  noble  lord  opposite 
requesting  he  would  come  half  an  hour 
,  earlier  than  usual  to  the  House,  as  he 
wished  to  say  a  few  words  before  the  usher 
of  the  Black  Rod  entered  the  House.  The 
noble  lord  came  accordingly,  and  he  { Mr. . 
Tiemey)  then  stated  that  he  would  not  * 
have  voted  to  her  royal  highness  an  in- 
come of  85,000/.  a  year  if  he  had  known 
that' it  was  to  be  spent  out  of  the  coun- 
try. But  now  it  was  said  that  her  majes- 
ty's residence  abroad  would  be  most  con- 
ducive to  her  own  comfort.  He  did  not 
know  how  that  was.  Long  use  might 
have  latterly  made  it  so,  but  at  that  time 
she  had  been  15  or  18  years  in  England, 
and  he  had  wished  to  retain  her  here  as  an 
English  woman.  When  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  said,  that  if  her  majesty  had 
remained  in  this  country  she  would  have 
been  liable  to  have  been  made  the  instru- 
ment of  political  intrigue,  he  (Mr.  T.) 
agreed  in  that  opinion.  She  would  not, 
however,  have  been  an  object  of  political 
intrigue  with  the  faction  out  of  doors,  who 
were  a  mob,  but  she  would  have  been 
an  object  of  political  intrieue  to  some 
whom  he  woula  not  farther  designate.  If 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  wished  to  know 
who  thev  were,  he  might  ask  some  of  his 
own  colleagues,  who  at  that  time  were 
her  friends,  though  they  were  now  ready 
enough  to  become  her  accusers.  He 
meant  no  allusion  to  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman himself;  by  no  means ;  but  if 
there  ever  had  been  one  transaction  in 
which  political  intrigue  had  been  more 
apparent  than  in  another,  it  was  a  trans- 
action connected  with  this  royal  personage, 
from  which  a  certain  legal  person  had  de- 
rived great  advantage  [Cries  of  *<^  Name, 
name.^']  He  would  not  name  him ;  he 
did  not  think  it  right  [Cries  of  <*  was  it 
Mr.  Perceval?"]  No,  it  was  not  Mr. 
Perceval ;  if  we  had  had  him,  we  should 
have  been  much  better  off  than  at  pre- 
sent. If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  did  not 
know  whom  he  meant,  he  might  ask  him 
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to-morrow  raoroinff,  or  he  would  neftr 
bim  to  a  aoble  and  ktrQed  lord  who  would 
•t  that  tine  be  employed  in  distribotlng 
eouity.    It  bad  been  said  that  the  omm 
or  the  uinittry  bad  done  every  thing  to 
avoid  the  preteot  proceeding— that  it  waa 
not  their  fault— that  they  were  forced  to 
come  down*    For  himielf  he  did  not  think 
that  the^  had  made  out  such  a  case  of 
oonpohaon^    He  had  heard  the  eloquent 
apeech  of  the  profenional  adviser  of  the 
queen;  it  waa  impomible  to  add  one  word 
to  atrengthen  it»  and  he  would  not  weaken 
by  attemptinff  to  add  to  it,  but  would 
content  hioMeif  with  hoping  that  her  ma« 
jeaty  would  be  triumpnantly  acauitted 
out  thk  waa  a  question  in  which  nia  ma* 
jeaty  waa  concomed  aa  weU  aa  her  ma* 
'  jeaty.    Who  waa  it  then  that  defended  his 
majaaty  \  It  wu  aaid  of  the  maaa  of  the  mi* 
niacera,  that  they  came  not  of  their  own 
aeoorda,  that  they  came  down  driven  on* 
warda  reluctant.    Who  waa  it  that  drove 
them?  It  muat  have  been  aome  paramount 
influence  that  impelled  them.    The  right 
hon.  gentleman  talked  of  hia  affection  and 
gratitude  to  the  queen— of  her  amiable 
babita,  and  hia  peculiar  intimacy.— The 
noble  lord  too»  though  not  peculiarly  aua« 
oeptibloi  might  have  hia  .private  feelinga 
in  her  bvour,  aa  he  had  seven  years  ago, 
but  he  was  quite  sure  there  were  other 
members  of  toe  cabinet  who  had  some  other 
motives  than  regard  for  not  wishing  to 
oome  forward  with  the  present  proposal. 
Whatever  the  ultimate  proposal   was  to 
be,  why  waa  it  not  brought  forward  by 
the  ministers,  instead  of  by  a  secret  com* 
mitiee  ?  What  was  not  fit  for  the  minis- 
lers  to  dO|  was  not  fit  far  the  House. 
«<  So  help  me  God,"  had  said  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  **  I  will  not  be  a  public 
accuser.'— He  (Mr.  Tieroey)  had  wished 
some  excuse  to  avoid  being  put  oa  the 
committee  which  was  contemplated^-but 
be  was  now  furnished  with  one.     *^  So 
help  me  God,"  he  would  repeat,  <'  I  will 
not  be  a  public  accuser  [The  public  ac» 
cuser,  said  Mr.Caaning,  across  the  td>le], 
«-.Well,  the  public  accuser:    what  elae 
would  Bi'vy  one  be  who  became  a  member 
of  the  secret  committee  ?  Let  the  House 
view  the  case ;  it  was  this.    The  noble 
lord  brought  down  to  the  House,  pspen, 
aad  a  message,  stating  it  to  be  his  majes- 
ty's pleasure  that  the  House  would  ap- 
point a  comfluttee  to  inquire  into  tbecoa- 
duct  of  tie  queen  during  her  residence 
abroad.    Was  there  ever  such  a  propoai- 
(ion  ?  Miniatocs  had  been  in  poaseaaioa  of 


theae  papera  for  a  considerable  rime,  upon 
which  they  doubted,  after  aerioua  delibe- 
ration, the  poasibility  of  founding  any  in- 
quiry, and   then    came   to  the  House, 
aaking  a  committee  of  SI  members,  te  ex- 
tricate them  from  their  situation!    Tbe 
instructions  to  the  committee  by  the  noble 
lord  were,  to  inquire  into  and  examine 
these  papers,  to  report  their  observations 
and  opinions  thereon,  and  to  suggest  anv 
measures   or  not  as  they  might  ihios 
proper.     The  noble  lord  had  said,  that 
no  had  a  doubt  on  hia  mind  aa  to  the  re- 
ault  of  the  inquiry  by  the  commtttoe,  and 
whether  it  would  be  necoaaary  to  pnrsoe 
any  courae  a^nat  her  majesty,    ll  there 
was  a  doubt  m  the  minds  of  ms  majeaty'a 
miniatera  whether   any  ate|p   was  to  be 
taken,  what  became  of  tbeir  boasted  de- 
licacy  towarda  tbe  queen  i  But  when  they 
went  into  a  defence  of  tbe  asanoer  in 
which  thejr  were  forced — and  naally  that 
waa  aa  curious  as  any  other  part  of  their 
conduct— that  message,  said  they,  would 
not  have  been  brought  down  to  parlta* 
ment   unless  the  queen  had  mired   in 
England ;  that  waa  to  aay,  they  were  very 
carofttl  about  her  character  in.  EngWnd, 
but  if  she  remained  abroad,  they  were 
verr  iodifferont  whether  it  waa  good  or 
baa.    He  would  repeat  what  he  was  noc 
aahamed  of  having  aaid  before,  thai  be- 
Are  any  money  waa  voted  to  tbe  queen 
aoeae   course  ought    to  be  taken  which 
would  establish  either  her  innocence  or 
her  guilt.    On  account  of  hia  aaying  to^ 
be  expected  to  be  told  that  be  waaagantt 
all  compromiae,   and  to  be  taunt^  aa 
another  bon.  member  had  been,  with  not 
poaaeaainff  *<  absolute  wisdom.*'    Bui  this 
waa  not  tne  fact    If  they  could  come  to 
any  compromiae  with  the  qoeen,  paying, 
however,  a  due  regard  to  tbe  eataUiah- 
ment  of  her  innocence,  he  ahould  have  no 
objection;  but  this  could  not   be  done 
under  the  preaent  administrstion.    They 
had  been  daily  insuteing  her  najcsty  for 
the  last  seven  yeara :  they  had  aeoi  her 
abroad  in  a  frigate :  they  had  not  allowed 
her  a  yacht  to  convey  her  home.     When 
foreign  miniatera  appteal  to  know  how  she 
waa  to  be  received,  they  were  told,  that 
aa  ahe  waa  not  received  in  her  own  ct>ort, 
it  could  not  be  required  tbai  ahe  dionld 
he  received  at  other  courts.    Then  caroe 
the  ^ueation  of  the  Liturgy,  in  which  she 
was  lasuked  at  tdbe  verr  aBoment  whea  a 
compronase  was  treated  of.    Was  this  the 
way  to  lead  to  an  anncable  arra^geaent  I 
But  it  waa  aaid  that  there  was  aotbing 
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gaUing  in  that;  that  It  had  been  done  m 
file  cases  of  other  members  of  the  royal 
fiuntly  ;   as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  the  son  of  George 
5ind,  who  on  the  death  of  that  king  was  no 
longer  prayed  for  by  name.    The  duke  of 
Cumberland,  by  the  change  in  his  rela- 
tion to  Che  raling  sovereign,  sunk  into  the 
mass  of  the  royal  famify.     They  might 
see  that,  for  the  same  reason  the  chairs 
near  the  throne  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  which  the  royal  dukes  were  used  to  sit, 
had  been  removed.    But  by  law  it  was 
expressly  declared  that  the  queen  should 
be  prayed  for»  and  a  power  only  was  left 
to  the  king  in  council  trom  time  to  time  to 
alter  the  names.  Could  any  one  doubt  that 
the  meaning  of  this  was,  that  they  should 
change,  for  instance  Charlotte  for  Caro- 
line?   Nothing  could  be  devised  more 
galling  than  this.    From  the  habits  which 
the  people  of  England  fortunately  pos- 
sessed of  attending  places  of  worship,  no 
more  public  mode  of  branding  the  queen 
coold  DC  devised,  than  this  alteration  in 
the  form  of  prayer.  ■    There  was  a  moral 
certainty,  that  for  months  after  the  change, 
the  general  convenation  throughout  the 
country  at  one  o'clock  en  every  Sunday 
would  be,^-»*<  Why  was  the  queen  left 
cot  of  the  Liturgy  V*   The  way  of  pub- 
lishing notices  respecting  assessed  taxes, 
chosen  as   the  most  effectual  one  that 
could  be  thought  of  was,  to  iix  them 
en  the  church  doors.     Here  the  same 
course  was  pursued,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  slander   was   in  the  inside  of 
the  church  instead  of  the  outside.    Was 
it   a  wonder,    then,    that  her  majesty, 
after  such  a  stigma,  had  rejected  the  pro* 
posals  which  had  been  made  to  her  i   The 
lif^t  hon.  gentleman  had  said  that  the 
words  of  lord  Hutchinson  had  not  been 
rt^Hy  understood ;  that  they  were,  '*  that 
her  majesty  should  renounce  the  name  of 
queen  of  Eoghind,  and  travel  incognita ;'' 
and  then  he  had  read  a  paper  from  which 
it  appeared  that  she  was  to  renounce  all 
her  rights  as  queen,  except  the  power 
of  appointing  two  law  officers  to  defend 
her  interests.    This  reminded  him  of  the 
epigram,  said  to  have  been  written  by  Dr. 
Swift:— 

*«  Behold  a  proof  of  Irish  sense, 
Here  Irish  wit  u  seen ; 
When  nothing's  left  that's  worth  defence, 
They  build  a  magazine." 

The  queen  was  to  have  law  officers  to  de- 
fend her  rights,  when  she  had  no  rights  left 
to  be  defended.     These  terms  were  to  be 
VOL.  L 


made  palatable  by  a  bribe  of  50,000/. ;  for 
what  was  it  but  a  bribe  ?    And  when  that 
was  refused,  came  the  bullying  threat  that 
at  the  moment  of  her  arrival  in  England,  a 
messsge  would  be  sent  down  to  parliament 
to  inquire  into  her  conduct  —  a  message 
with  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  op« 
posite,  who  regarded  it  as  a  visitation, 
seemed  to  have  nothing  to  do.    Ministers 
said  they  had  resisted ;  but  supposing  his 
majesty  wished  to  avoid  this  situation, 
would  they  have  advised  him  to  it  ?    His 
majesty  must  of  course  have  his  private 
feelings,  and  not  wish  to  bring  this  subject 
before  the  public.    He  would  ask  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  was  it  not  true  that 
his  .majesty,    whose  conduct   had  beea 
highly  honourable,  had  always  a  wish  to 
prevent  any  steps  like  the  present  ?    Was 
it  true,  thst  for  months  past,  ministers  re- 
fused to  take  the  measures  now  proposed  ? 
Ought  not  ministers  to  have  come  down 
at  once  to  the  House,  and  have  submitted 
these  papers  which  they  appeared  to  have 
had  so  long  in  their  possession  ?    Was  it 
not  degrading,  that  a  person  should  be 
sent  out  to  Milan,  and  a  commission  is- 
sued, the  object  of  which  was  to  collect 
evidence  ?      It  was  said  that  this  persoa 
was  not  sent  out  by  ministers ;  by  whom 
was  he  sent  then  ?     The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman then  took  shelter  behind  a  quibble 
and  said,  no  commission  was  issued,  per- 
haps no  actual  commission  had  been  made 
out ;  but  he  would  venture  to  affirm  that 
what  had  been  done  was  not  done  without 
the  concurrence  of  ministers  ?      He  was 
quite  surprised  at  the  manner  in  which 
the  ministers  had  attempted  to  shuffle  all 
i^sponsibility  off  their  own  shoulSers,  no 
matter  where  it  might  fall.    When  he  first 
entered  the  House  of  Commons,  there  was 
a  party  distinct  from  ministers  or  Opposi- 
tion, called  the  king's  friends.    Of  course 
there  was  no  such  tiling  now.      If  there 
had  been,  when  they  came  to  make  their 
report  of  what  had  passed  that  evening, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  surdy 
have  had  no  need  to  be  so  squeamish  about 
his  resignation.      His  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  said,  that  if  the  present  minis* 
ters  left  their  places,  he  was  sure  no  one 
else  would  come  in.    He  (Mr.  Tierney) 
was  not  so  sure  of  that ;  it  was  going  ra- 
ther too  far.    He  did  not  think  so.  meanly 
of  the  country  as  to  suppose  that  if' all  the 
other  side  of  the  House  were  swept  off 
the  face  of  the  earth,  a  sufficient  adminis* 
tration  could  not  be  found.      Indeed,  it 
would  be  most  gratifyiog  to  him  that  his 
3  R 
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•peclmg  her  conduct  to  a  iocret  cammbr 
tee.  The  Houie  had  been  toU  th«i 
all  papers  from  the  Grown  had  been  wb- 
mitted  to  tecret  commttieear    True ;  but 


imrieily's  ministera  ihonM  be  reaDOved, 
and  that  tome  persons  should  be  put  in 
their  places  who  could  negociate  with  her 
majesty.      But  he  taw  by  their  eounte- 
nances  that  they  had  no  such  rash  inten-^ 
tions.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  bad  said, 
"  This  is  an  unpleasant  discussion*  and  I 
shall  take  no  farther  share  in  it."      He 
(Mr.  T.)  should  be  sincerely  glad  to  be 
of  that  party — to  form  a  coalition  with  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  and  to  walk  out  of 
the  House  together.    But,  unfortunately, 
this  did  not  accord  with  their  duty,  and 
he  had  to  examine  the  proposition  which 
had  been  made.      It  had  been  asid  that 
the  secret  committee  which  was  to  be  ap» 
pointed  was  like  a  grand  jury.      There 
were  many  reasons  why  it  was  not.    A 
grand  jury  had  a  bill  presented  to  them 
a^inst  a  person  accused,  charging  him 
with  a  specific  crime,  and  their  duty  wae 
to  toy  whether,  from  the^xnorteevidefioe 
oi&red  to  them,  it  appearea  thst  the  acy 
cused  shouid  be  put  upon  his  trial ;  but 
the  novel  kind  or  grand  jury  now  asked 
for,  was  to  ascertain  and  report  what  sort 
of  proceedings  ought  to  be  taken  against 
her  majesty.    What  was  that  but  putting 
the  HoutG  into  the  situation  of  public  ae- 
enters?      The  noble  lord  said  that  the 
committee  might  recommend  a  diTorce,  a 
bill  of  paint  and  peosltiety  or  any  proceed- 
ing which  they  might  think  fit,  or  do  pro- 
ceeding at  all ;  but  did  the  noble  lord  think 
that  3uch  an  inquiry  would  satisfy  the 
country  ?      Did  he  think  that  the  public 
would  think  it  sufficient  that  these  papers 
only  met  the  eyes  of  the.committee  ?    He 
might  be  asked  what  he  would  do  ?      He 
would  tell  the  House.      He  would  not 
have  any  objection  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House ;  but  he  woi.) J  never  con- 
sent to  a  secret  committee.    If  any  of  the 
passages  in  the  pspers  were  not  fit  to 
meet  the  public  eye,  they  might  be  read 
with  closed  doors ;  and  it  might  afterwards 
be  referred  to  a  select  committee  to  erase 
the  improper  passages.    In  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House  every  thing  would  be 
fair,  and  her  majesty  would  have  all  the 
documents  necessary  for  her  defence,  and 
those  which  would  be  brought  to  establish 
the  facts  charged ;  and  every  opportunity 
of  explanation  or  refutation.    The  other 
course  was  perplexed  with  mystery  and 
secre&y ;  he  wondered  not  that  her  ma- 
jesty bad  protested  against  it.  ^    She  had 
been  attacked  by  secret  enemies  abroad 
-—she  had  complained  of  them,  and  now 
it  was  proposed  to  refer  the  papers  re- 


that  was  in  the  case  of  traitors,  where  die 
publication  of  their  ccmtents  would  pve 
the  names  of  the  informers,  and  warning 
to  the  traitors  to  escape*    But  how  was  it 
in  this  case  ?      These  papers,  if  ikm  case 
went  on,  should  be  prodooed  at  the  bar. 
The  only  efiect  of  aecresy  would  be  tO' 
uint  the  public  mind.    Could  it  be  doubt- 
ed that  the  House  was  pUiced  in  a  very 
unpleasant  situation,  to  be  caUed  on  te> 
entertain  such  a  motion  under  such  cir- 
cumstances.   This  was  the  oonsequeoce 
of  the  temporizing  policy  pursued  by  mi- 
nisters, that  the  queeirbad  been  broa^ 
back  in  triumph  to  our  shores,  and  the 
king  rendered  a  suitor  to  his  parliament. 
He  had  been  leld,  that  it  wm  the  inten- 
tion of  some  hon.  member  to  make  a  mo- 
tion, to  give  the  House  time  te  paane.   If 
such  a  Bsotion  were  made,  he  would  give 
hia  negative  to  the  proposal  of  the  noble 
lord,  and  use  any  influenoe  which  be 
might  possess  h[iforvardin|theotber.  Jtto 
conceived  that  the  basis  of  the  whole  aiw 
rangement  oiuat  be  to  enable  the  queen  to 
reside  in  this  country  with  an  unauttied 
character.     Why  had  soch  haste  beea 
shown  in  bringii^  on  the  invcatigation  2: 
It  was  said  the  cause  had  been  the  publi- 
cations in  the  newspapers  of  the  proposi- 
tions made  by  the  ministers.    The  publi- 
cations might  be  wrong,  unguarded,  jwe- 
mature  and  garUed.    But  this  was  uot  the 
only  cause  of  the  proceeding.     Lord 
Hutchinson  had  said,  that  on  iht  qjueen'u 
landing,  a  message  should  be  sent  down  to 
parliament,  and  a  message  was  sent  ac- 
cordingly.    But  the  most  extraoidinsij 
thing  was,  that  after  all,  wben  the  mes- 
sage was  sent  down,  they  were  not  deter- 
mined  wliat  it  was  to  be  about,  ^  They 
sent  down  a  message,  acGompanied  1^ 
papers,  on  which  they  had  not  been  ame 
to  decide  in  the  course  of  12  montha,  and 
they  called  on  the  House  to  say  wlvat  was 
to  be  done  witli  them  in  24  hotvs.      He 
was  satisfied,  if  his  late  majesty  had  not 
died  in  January,  no  such  proceeding  would 
have  been  instituted.      Again  he  said,  it 
was  to  the  temporising  conduct  of  miait- 
tcrs  that  the  difficulty  was  to  be  attributed. 
If  a  year  ago,  on  the  receipt  of  the  infor- 
mation on  which  they  now  acted,  they  btd 
instituted  an  inquiry  into  tl^  condod  of 
the  princess  of  Wales,  or  have  dedtred 
that  they  would  be  parties  to  no  saoh  pro* 
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needing)  no  dilBeahjr  woiM  have  now  oe*- 
corred.  But  they  mil  k  oflF  from  day  to 
day*  At  one  time  iiiey  promised  to  give 
no  ofMnioD,  tiU  there  was  farther  informa- 
tion from  Italy«  When  that  information 
came,  they  had  some  other  preteit  for  de** 
lay  ;.^then,  they  said>  that  no  proceeding 
waa  necessary  till  a  grant  of  money  was 
f>ro|io«ed— lul  at  last^  their  temporary 
ftretexiSf'  by  soma  accident,  being  torn 
asfde»  the  papers  were  in  the  hmrry  of  the 
fcnomeoti  eent  to  the  Hoase,  and  the  coun- 
try thrown  iaio  nn  agitation  Arom  which 
tlie  mibistera  themsenres  knew  not  what 
wotild  proceed.  Their  conduct  throneh* 
out  the  Irhhle  proceeding  had  been  cha- 
mcteriaed  with  injiisticie  to  the  queen^dis^ 
reapeet  to  pariiament,  and  above  all  with 
the*  most  nmrked  indifference  to  the  feel- 
inga  and  dignity  of  iheir  master. 

Af  r«  WtSerfvree  saidy  there  was  nothing 
but  the  absolate  despair  of  any  reconcilia- 
tion or  adjustment  in  this  case>  which 
nroMi  compel  him  to  abandon  the  coorse 
which  he  now  felt  \i  his  duty  to  adopt* 
with  a  TJew  of  preventing  the  dreadful  dis- 
cussions with  which  they  were  threatened, 
ilia  hOn.  and  learned  friend  bad  stated, 
that  the  proposition  respecting  the  title  of 
the  queen,  which  had  been  made  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense  from  that  which  had  been 
submitted  to  him,  was  the  chief  cause  of 
the  unfortunate  termination  of  the  nego- 
tiation. That  alone  was  a  powerfal  rea« 
aon  with  him  for  thinking  tlttt  an  accora- 
loodation  was  not  yet  impossible.  He 
could  net  help  entertaining  also  sotne 
hopes,  not  only  from  the  circumstance^ 
that  the  present  proceedings  became  in 
eoase  degree  necessary  from  the  conclu- 
nioo  of  the  negotiation  abroad,  but  also 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  proceed- 
ings had  commenced  so  soon  after  the  ar- 
rival'Of  the  queen.  He  believed  there  was 
not  n  man  in  the  House  who  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  his  feeling  of  wishing,  if  possi- 
blei  to  prevent  the  investigation  from  pro- 
oeedtne  farther  if  it  were  possible ;  be- 
oattie  if  the  step  then  recommended  to 
tliem  was  once  taken,  retreat  would  be 
ibund  iroposftible  after  it«  If  he  discover- 
ed a  sptnt  m  the  House  likely  to  accedo 
te  such  a  suggestion,  he  would  propose  an 
adjounment  of  this  questien  for  a  day  or 
two,  in  order  to  see  whether,  through  the 
instromentality  of  common  friends,  some 
CMnpromise  might  not  take  place  between 
die  two  partiea^  On  every  accounti  such 
a  measure  would  bo  desirable,  and, 
amongal  olherii  on  aeoount  of  the  jpuMic 


morals,  which  would  not  then  receive  any 
taint  fh>m  the  disgusting  details  which  the 
papers  then  on  the  table  of  the  Hous6  in 
all  probability  tontained.  Any  one  who 
would  revolve  the  matter  in  his  mind, 
would  confess  that  it  was  impossible  in  th6 
present  state  of  sufiering  and  distress  to 
discuss  this  subject  without  inflaming  the 
already  exoited  passions  of  the  country. 
He  was  acquainted  with  no  circumstance 
in  history  which  was  followed  by  evils  In 
his  opinion  exceeded  by  those  to  be  ap« 
prehended  from  the  present  case.  Of  A 
proposition  like  thiar,  there  was  no  true 
lover  of  his  country,  who  would  not 
be  glad  and  wish  to  see  by  all  means  the 
fatd  extremity  averted.  It  wodld  bb  im- 
possible to  say  that  a  party  would  not  be 
found  to  avail  themselves  of  a  subject  like 
this.  Of  the  fbeling  with  which  minister! 
were  actuated  upon  this  occasion  he  could 
entertain  no  doubt :  the  question  went  far 
beyond  the  point  of  pditical  feeling 
{^Hear,  hear  f].  Before  he  made  his  mo- 
tion he  wts  happy  so  clearly  to  percelvo 
the  inclination  of  the  House.  With  h\i 
own  motives  he  was  satisGed.  His  only 
wish  was  to  spare  both  parties  the  misery 
which  must  inevitably  be  their  lot  if  the 
existing  proceedings  Were  carried  farther; 
The  hon.  member  concluded  by  moving* 
that  the  debate  should  be  adjourned  until 
Friday  next  TLOud  cheers]. 

Mr.  FoweU  Buxton  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  seconding  a  motion  which,  if  adopted^ 
would  carry  with  it  the  blessings  of  the 
country,  tf  the  motion,  on  the  contraryi 
were  rejectedi  evils  were  impending  over 
the  country,  of  whit^h  no  man,  however 
wise,  could  foresee  the  termination,  and 
which  no  man,  however  bold,  could  con« 
template  without  apprehension.  His  ma^ 
jesty  had  Condescended  in  this  emergency 
to  ask  advice  from  parliament,  and  it  was 
impossible  that  parliament  could  ofller  to 
the^mona^eh  any  advice  more  salutary  thart 
to  spare  to  himself,  to  the  Crown,  to  thai 
House,  and  to  the  morality,  the  delicacy^ 
and  the  reputation  of  the  whole  country^ 
disclosures  at  once  so  perilous  and  so  pain- 
ful as  those  with  whicti  the  public  ear  was 
at  the  present  moment  threatened. 

The  original  motion  and  the  amendmeift 
having  been  put, 

Mr.  fVynn  said,  that  af^er  the  mannet 
in  which  the  motioh  had  been  seconded^ 
he  should  only  say,  that  he  believed  it 
was  a  motion  consonant  with  his  fseK 
iim,  and,  he  believed,  with  the  feelingi 
of  every  honest  man  ia   the   couatiy. 
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Some  might  apprehend  morct  and  some 
lesSf  danger;  but  evils  pure  and  un- 
mixed must  follow,  if  unfortunately  they 
were  doomed  to  enter  upon  an  inves- 
tigation. In  the  event  of  such  a  cala- 
mity, it  would  he  some  comfort  that  the 
country  would  feel  that  that  House  had 
done  Its  duty.  He  would  conjure  the 
Jiouse  to  agree  to  the  motion,  and  see  if 
delay,  which  certainly  could  not  be  pre- 
jadicial,  would  operate  in  another  way. 
He  would  not  envy  the  feelings  of  the 
man  who  could  go  home  that  night,  at\er 
giving  a  vote  which  would  exclude  all 
possibility  of  conciliation. 

Mr*  S.  Wortleif  said,  that  after  what 
had  taken  place  he  had  Tery  little  hope 
of  any  compromise ;  but  as  a  great  many 
members  thought  tliat  the  delay  might 
produce  a  compromise,  the  House  would 
do  well  to  consider  whether  it  ought  not 
to  make  that  small  sacrifice. 

Mr.  IL  Martin  said,  that  whilst  he  con* 
iidered  it  an  honour  to  be  what  was  called 
a  party-man,  and  had  usually  voted  with 
mmisters,  he  did  not  think  this  a  question 
of  part^.  He  should  therefore  vote  against 
the  original  question,  and  support  the 
adjournment.  It  was  his  wish  to  notice  a 
declaration  made  by  a  right  hon.  gentle- 
man respecting  the  residence  of  the 
queen.  He  dissented  from  those  who 
thought  that  such  an  adjustment  was 
likely  to  take  place  as  would  render  this 
country  an  agreeable  residence  for  her 
majesty.  He  thought  this  a  subject  preg- 
nant with  mischief;  and  the  best  way  to 
promote  an  amicable  adjustment  was,  in 
liis  opinion,  for  the  queen  to  remove  from 
this  country.  Her  majesty  might  remain 
at  some  near  port,  where  she  could  have 
the  means  of  commimicating  immediately 
with  her  legal  advisers.  But  the  longer 
she  remained  in  London,  the  greater  the 
danger  was,  and  the  more  injurious  it 
might  prove  to  tlie  country.  He  wished 
to  know  from  a  worthy  alderman  opposite 
(Wood),  whether  he  had  advised  the 
^usen  in  her  present  course  of  proceed- 
ing. 

Sir  21  Adand  felt  that  his  majesty's 
ministers  would  not   pursue  the  line  of 
conduct  which  had  hitherto  entitled  them 
'-lo  the  good  opinion  of  the  country,  if 
they  persevered  in  the  motion  which  had 
been  brought  before  the  House.     Preci- 
pitation might  produce  consequences  the 
^«Jo*^  alarming,  and  the  postponement  of 
^HMiiestioB  could  at  least  not  be  pro* 
^^■Pft  oC  any  ill-e&cts.    On  what  ac- 


count, and  from  what  cause  had  the  coaii- 
try  sufiered  so  much,  when  the  quesiioa 
had  been  before  agitated  I — From  preci- 
pitation. There  did  not  seem,  from  the 
speeches  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  and 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  member,  to  be  t 
great  difference  between  them  on  the  ge- 
neral question ;  and  it  was  to  be  hoped, 
that  the  mediation  of  mutual  friends  to 
the  illustrious  personages  would  tend  to 
remove  the  difference  which  existed. 
Thinking  that  a  delay  of  two  days  woM 
not  prove  injurious,  he  trusted  that  that 
time  would  be  allowed  for  the  better  con- 
sideration of  the  question. 

Mr.  Gooch  said,  he  felt  great  d^igbt 
on  hearing  the  motion  for  anadpumment 
offered  to  the  consideration  oC  the  Uoose 
by  the  hon.  member.  A  few  days  would 
not  injure  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  he  hoped  that  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters would  consent  to  the  delay. 

Sir  E,  KnatchbuU  intrc^ated  his  majesty's 
ministers  to  accede  to  the  proposition.  la 
so  doing,  they  would  give  satisfaction  to 
a  large  portion  of  the  House,  and  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  Davenport  intreated  nuoisters  to 
consent  to  allow  the  House  and  the  coun- 
try time  to  pause,  and  to  reflect  on  the 
important  subject,  by  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion of  an  adjournment- 
Lord  Castlereagh  said,  he  would  not 
oppose  the rootionlbr  delay.  It  marked tbe 
spirit  which  pervaded  the  House ;  and  that 
spirit  was  the  same  in  which,  he  trusted, 
it  would  be  allowed  ministers  themselves 
had  acted.  He  could  not  be  responsible 
for  the  effect  of  tlie  delay  ;  indeed^  it  was 
his  conviction  that  little  could  be  expected 
from  it;  but  he  was  not  therefore  the 
less  disposed  to  bow  to  the  wisdom  of 
those  who  entertained  a  different  opinion^ 
and  had  expressed  that  opinion.  It  was 
not  his  intention  to  enter  into  dispute; 
but,  if  he  had  been  disposed  for  contro- 
versy, provocation  had  not  been  wanting. 
If  ever  he  had  listened  to  a  speech  cal- 
culated to  induce  an  individual  to  com- 
mit himself,  it  was  the  speech  which  had 
been  delivered  by  tbe  right  hon.  gentle- 
man opposite;  and  there  was  one  sen- 
tence in  that  speech,  upon  which  he  would 
try  to  draw  down  the  indignation  of  the 
House.  It  had,  by  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, been  made  a  reproach  to  minister^ 
that  they  had  not  counselled  his  majesty 
to  take  a  different  course  from  that  which 
he  had  thought  it  proper  upon  this  occa- 
w^K  to  pursue^    To  what  the  sowenig^ 
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mutt  hate  felt  as  a  man  (and  he  mutt 
Imra  felt  most  deeply)  be  would  not  ad- 
vert; but  the  course  which  his  majesty 
had  adopted  was;  to  take  the  advice  of 
parliament  aa  to  what  was  fit  to  be  done 
for  the  honour  and  for  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown.  He  should  have  been  guilty  of 
diaobedtence  to  the  orders  of  bis  majesty 
if  he  had  attempted  to  mix  any  opinion 
or  statement  of  bb  own»  vritb  the  impulse 
which  had  governed  his  majesty  in  the 
execution  W  a  doty  due  to  the  public ; 
and  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  stating, 
that»  in  the  discharge  of  such  a  duty,  hu 
majesty  was  foily  capable  of  laying  aside 
and  of  forgetting  every  thing  like  personal 
or  private  feeing. 

The  question  opon  Mr.  Wilberforce's 
motion,  ^  that  this  debate  be  adjourned 
until  Friday  next,*'  was  then  put,  agd  car- 
ried  without  a  division. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Thunday^  June  8. 
SacBST  Committee  on  the  Papers 

JUBLATING    TO    THE    CONJDUCT    OF   THE 

OuxxH  BALLOTED  FOR.]  The  Earl  of 
Liverpool  moved  the  ord«r  of  the  day  for 
proceeding  to  ballot  for  a  secret  commit- 
tee, pnrauant  to  the  vote  of  last  night. 
The  clerks  were  about  to  hand  about  the 
)>allotmg  glasaes,  when 

Lord  Kenyan  rose  to  propose  the 
postponement  of  the  order,  as  he  saw  no 
4>ther  noble  lord  disposed  to  interfere. 
Conoarring  as  he  did  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  measure  which  their  lordships  had 
yesterday  resolved  to  adopt,  it  might  ap- 
pear extraordinary  that  he  should  propose 
any  thing  calculated  to  prevent  ita  being 
carried  into  efiect.  Indeed,  considering 
the  natttie  of  the  message  which  had  been 
received  from  the  throne  —  considering 
also  what  was  due  to  the  dignity  of  the 
iUustrioos  parties,  as  well  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  their  lordships  proceedings— he 
nad  regarded  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mittee the  only  fit  course  to  be  adopted. 
It  was  a  proceeding  to  which  their  lord- 
ahipa  were  driven  by  the  necessity  of  the 
case;  but  he  understood  that  circum- 
atanoea  had  arisen  from  which  there  was 
reason  to  hope  that  the  very  painful  con- 
sequences which  were  to  be  anticipated 
from  the  measure  their  lordships  had 
agreed  to  if  it  were  to  be  proceeded  in, 
might  yet  be  averted.  Unoer  these  cir- 
cunastances,  he  entertained, a. confident 
expectation  that  their  lofdships  would  be 


prevailed  upon  to  suspend  the  iiieasare 
they  had  agreed  to  yesterday,  in  the  hope 
that  something  might  occur  to  render  it 
altogether  unnecessary.  The  proceeding 
had  been  delayed  in  another  place  with 
the  view  to  afford  opportunity  for  an  ar-- 
rangement ;  and  he  was  sure  that  if  their 
lordsliips  could  do  any  thing  to  prevent 
the  facts  proposed  to  be  referrea  to  the 
committee  from  being  communicated  to 
the  public,  their  taking  such  a  step  would 
be  the  means  of  preventing  a  great  cala- 
mity from  taking  place.  While  there  waa 
any  probability  ot  such  an  arrangement 
being  entered  into,  there  was  su£Scient 
ground  for  their  lordships  to  delav  the: 
execution  of  the  order  they  had  made.  It 
was  true,  it  would  be  in  their  lordshipa- 
power,  even  if  the  committee  were  ap* 
pointed,  to  suspend  the  investigation ;  but 
be  thought  it  would  be  much  better  if  th» 
committee  did  not  enter  on  its  functiona 
at  all,  until  it  should  be  seen  whether  the. 
expectation  which  at  present  existed 
would  be  realized  or  fail.  This  course 
would  show  tlieir  lordships  wish  to  con* 
ciliate;  and  with  that  view,  he  would  pro- 
pose that  the  ballot  be  postponed  til 
Monday. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpocl:  —My  lords (• 
with  reference  to  what  has  been  said  b^ 
my  noble  friend,  I  think  it  necessary  ta 
state,  that  no  curcumstance  has  been  com- 
municated to  me,  nor  have  I  any  infor- 
mation to  authorize  me  in  holding  out 
any  prospect  of  conciliation.  Far  be  it 
from  me,  however,  to  negative  so  desir- 
able an  object,  which  must  be  the  wish 
of  every  man  who  at  all  considers  the 
subject ;  but  what  I  object  to  is,  that  no- 
thing has  been  stated  aufficient  to  induce 
this  House  to  recede  from  its  vote  of  last 
night,  by  not  proceeding  to  the  ballot. 
Let  us  proceed  to  the  ballot,  and  then 
it  will  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
regularity  of  our  proceedings  to  postpone 
the  meeting  of  the  committee  for  a  few 
days,  in  order  that  an  opportunity  may  be 
given  for  the  possibihty  of  conciliation,  if 
such  is  the  wish  of  the  House.  I  should 
therefore  propose,  after  the  ballot  has 
taken  place,  that  the  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee should  be  postponed  till  Tuesday. 

The  Marouis  of  LMTudonme  was  not 
surprised  to  nnd  that  noble  lords  should, 
on  reflection,  call  upon  the  House  to  undo- 
to-day.  what  it  had  done  yesterday;  but 
in  whatever  light  the  proposition  might 
appear^  he  was  favourable  to  the  proposed 
delay.     He  waa  ready  to  sttpport  the 
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noUebaroo^s  motkniy  m  it  appeared  to 
ham  the  most  coDtistent^  or  rather  the 
least  incoDsittent,  of  the  two  propoaitiona 
asade  to  the  House.  At  the  same  time, 
if  the  noble  baron's  motion  should  be  re- 
jected by  their  lordships,  he  would  accept 
the  course  pointed  out  by  the  noble  earl, 
because  he  was  most  anxious  that  some 
Bseans  should  be  found  to  prevent  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  from  proceeding 
liuther  in  this  bustnets.  He,  therefore, 
did  not  mean  to  oppose  the  noble  earl's 
arimngement ;  but  ne  must  remind  their 
lordships,  that  the  situation  in  which  they 
Ibund  themsehrea  placed  was  •  proof  of 
the  troth  of  what  he  had  suggested  ytB- 
terday,  of  the  inconvenience  of  presuming 
on  the  authority  of  any  noble  lord,  even 
of  a  minister  of  state  at  the  head  of  the 
government,  what  was  to  be  the  course 
which  the  other  House  of  Pariiament 
would  in  any  caae  choose  to  pursue.  The 
result  had  proved  that  their  lordships 
ought  not  to  have  acted  on  the  supposi* 
tion  of  what  the  other  House  would  do, 
because  it  was  impossible  to  know  what 
course  that  House  might  think  fit  to 
adopt.  As  the  nutter  now  stood,  it  ap- 
peared that  their  lordships  had  embarked 
m  the  business  referred  to  their  consider- 
ation with  a  degree  of  precipitation  in 
which  the  other  House  did  not  choose  to 
accompany  them.  They  were  aware  what 
the  other  House  had  done,  and  those  who 
wished  to  maintain  that  contemporaneous 
<»-operation  between  the  two  Houses 
which  many  thought  desirable  on  such 
occasiooa  as  the  present,  would  doubtless 
support  any  proposition  for  postponement. 
To  efiect  this  purpose,  and  the  still  greater 
object  of  an  arrangement  such  as  had 
been  alluded  to,  he  wished  to  see  the 
noUe  baron's  motion  adopted. 

Lord  Kenyan  noticed  what  had  been 
said  by  the  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  in  the 
commencement  of  his  speech,  respecting 
the  undoing  to-day  what  had  been  done 
yesterday*- an  expression  which  appeared 
to  give  much  satisfaction  to  a  noble  lord 
near  him  [lord  Holland  had  smiled  when 
the  noble  marquis  made  the  observation 
referred  to].  He  was  one  of  those  who 
had  approved  the  course  adopted  yester- 
day, but  he  did  not  on  that  account  con- 
ceive that  there  was  any  impropriety  in 
now  proposing  to  suspend  the  proceedmsr. 
The  Marquis  of  LatuAnone  explained, 
^^e  had  no  intention  of  applying  what 

mJ|M^.  CMd  to  the  conduct  of  the  noble 

^■■Ifc  10  particular. 
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Lord  Kenyan  tlien  obaervcd  that,  whe- 
ther it  should  be  their  lordsbipa  pleasve 
to  adopt  his  motion  or  .not,  he  had  at 
least  tlie  satisfaction  of  having  drawn  (ram 
the  noble  earl  an  acquiescence  in  the 
propriety  of  delay.  What  the  noble  cart, 
however,  proposed  was,  to  appoint  the 
committee,  bat  to  allow  nothins  to  be 
done  till  Tuesday.  He  thongbt  it  would 
be  a  better  way  to  postpone  the  conaider* 
ation  of  the  subject  altogether  while  the 
slightest  hope  of  any  concihatdfrj  imngc 
ment  existed.  As  long  as  any  hope  coM 
be  indulged,  he  should  not  thiok  that  he 
did  his  duty  if  he  did  not  endeavour  to 
^n  time ;  and  as  tlie  best  and  moat  cdo- 
si&tent  mode  of  obtaining  thai  object  waa, 
in  his  opinion,  to  suspend  the  proceeding 
in  its  present  state^  bis  ahould  persist  inbis 
motion,  and  hoped  that  their  loitUhips 
would  come  with  him  to  the  conducioa 
that  the  order  for  appointing  the  commit- 
tee ought  to  be  postponed  to  Monday. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdate  was  as  anxious 
to  agree  to  any  course  which  might  have 
a  conciliatory  effect  aa  the  noble  baivn  or 
his  noble  friend  could  be,  bitt  he  knew  of 
nothing  out  of  that  Houae  that  ought  to 
be  a  rule  for  what  it  waa  proper  for  their 
lordships  to  do.  He  made  tJiis  observa* 
tion  because  the  debate  had  been  pro* 
ceeding  in  a  most  disorderly  manner*  He 
bad  never  before,  in  the  course  of  his 
experience,  heard  it  assigned  aa  a  reason 
for  their  lordships  not  proceeding  in  a 
measure  which  they  had  agreed  to  adopt, 
that  the  other  House  of  Parliameat  luKi 
chosen  to  decide  otherwise.  The  Houae 
had  acted  on  its^own  judgment;  and  if 
delay  was  thought  advisable,  the  only 
question  which  now  arose  was,  which  of 
the  modes  suggested  waa  mo»t  consistent 
with  the  dignity  of  the  House?  He 
might  join  hid  noble  friend  in  his  iriun^ 
at  the  hope  of  their  lordsbipa  being  coos- 
pelled  to  retrace  their  atep%  bot  it  waa 
his  duty  to  consider  what  was  now  Ikteat 
to  be  done,  and  he  did  not  besitale  io  aay 
that  the  mode  proposed  by  the  noble  earl 
opposite  was  that  which  appeared  to  him 
the  best. 

Lord  Holland  could  not  agree  with  the 
view  of  the  question  which  had  been  taken 
by  his  noble  friend  who  had  just  sat  down. 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  he  begged  to 
assure  the  noble  baron  who  had  noticed 
the  expression  of  his  countenance,  that 
that  expression  was  accompanied  by  no 
feeling  of  disapprobation,  of  what  the 
noble  baron  proposed*    On  the  contrary 
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it  was  with  mnch  satisftctioo  he  found 
that  the  noble  baroQ,  who  had  yesterday 
voted  for  a  committee,  did  to-day  approve 
of  delay.  With  vegard  to  what  bis  noble 
friend  had  said  respecting  the  notice  taken 
of  the  proceeding  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  so  hr  front  considering  that 
disorderly,  be  considered  it  a  most  cogent 
reaiioD  for  postponing  the  appointment  of 
the  comoiittee.  Their  lordships  roust  be 
aware  that  their  knowledge  or  what  was 
doae  in  that  House  did  not  rest  upon  the 
statement  of  any  noble  lord  that  so  and  so 
bad  happened.  They  had  the  votes  of 
the  House  of  Commons  before  them,  and 
from  these  votes  they  knew  that  the 
question  was  postponed.  How  those 
who  contended  for  the  propriety  of  the 
concurrence  of  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament m  the  same  measure  (which 
he  certainly  did  not  do)  could  object 
to  re&rring  to  what  was  done  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  a  matter  diffi- 
euk  to  be  understood.  There  were 
*o  other  means  of  securing  thst  concur- 
rence. He  could  assure  their  lordships 
that  he  ftk  a  shicere  respect  for  the  dig- 
nity of  the  l^nse.  He  nsd  never  been  a 
member  of  the  other  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature ;  and  haviin  during  the  whole  of 
his  parliamentary  life  been  a  member  of 
that  House,  oould  anrely,  as  little  as  any 
pemon^  be  suspected  of  wishing  to  treat  it 
with  disrespect.  But  he  always  considered 
tsue  dienity  to. consist  ^t  in  persisting  in 
error,  but  in  acknowledging  and  correct- 
ing it.  There  was.  good  sense  and  pro- 
priety in  the  old  and  homely  adage,  which 
said  that,  « 

When  once  a  man  has  chanced  to  lose  his  way, 
The  more  he  walks  tlie  mors  he  goes  astray. 
Inalend  of  obstiiMtely  oontinuiag  m  an 
erroneous  course,  the  true  dignity  in  such 
a  case  was  to  go  back,  if  possible,  or  at 
least  to  stand  ttilK  If  the  decision  of 
yesterday  was,  as  he  contended,  preci- 
pitate and  erroneous,  the  best  mode  of 
preserving  the  dignity  of  the  House  was 
to  retrace  their  steps.  For  that  reason 
be  very^  much  preferred  proceeding  on 
the  motion  of  the  noble  baron  opposite  to 
the  course  reeommended  by  the  noble 
earl.  He  wished  the  ballot  to  be  post- 
poned altogether;  and  he  thought  the 
situation  in  which  the  Hou»e  was  placed 
required  that  course.  Their  lordships 
would  recollea,  that,  the  ground  on  which 
the  postponement  was  proposed  was  the 
possibility,  that  some  arrangement  might 
be.oome  to;  but  of  that^  he  was  sorry  to 


peroeivn  the  noble  earl  did  not  think  ther« 
was  any  prospect,  and  heU  out  no  hope 
to  the  House  that  the  delay  would  lead  to 
such  a  result-     But  there  were  other 
grounds  for  the  delay.    The  noble  earl 
had  yesterday  stated,  as  one  reason  to  in- 
duce their  lordships  to  agree  to  the  ap« 
poiotment  of  the  committee,  not  only  that 
no  impeachment  was  intendied,  but  that  it 
was  inipoisible  any  impeachment  could  be 
the  result  of  the  investigation ;  and  that, 
therefore,    the  course  ae  recommended 
could  lead  to  nothing  but  to  a  legislative 
measure.    But  unless  public  rumour  was 
quite  unfounded,  such  was  not  the  opinion 
of  all  his  majesty's  ministers.     If  his  noble 
friend    did    not  call    bim  to  order  for 
attending  to  any  thing   which   did   not 
occur  in  that  House,  he  would  say,  though 
it  might  be  disorderly,  that  he  had  heard 
out  of  doors  that  a  cabinet  minister  had 
said  that  the  referring  of  the  papers  in  the 
green  bag  to  a  committee  would  be  foliosr- 
ed  by  an  impeachment.    This  he  stated^ 
and|it  couldnot  be  contradicted,  that  he  had 
heard  it  out  of  doors.  Tlie  proceeding  waa 
altogether  inconsistent,   and  only  calcts^ 
lated  to  expose  the  goveromuent  tothatcon« 
tempt  which,  according  to  the  words  of  a 
biU  of  last  session,  it  was  necessary  to 
prevent.    It  was  impossible  the  conduct 
of  ministers  should  not  occasion  irritation* 
They  could  not  tell  what  to  do,  but  came 
down  to  throw  on  the  House  all  the  re^ 
ponsibiJity  of  their  conduct  in  the.  hopes 
that  their  lordships  would  shield   them^ 
and  direct  them  how  to  proceed.    This, 
too,  was  done  at  a  time  when  it  was  very 
probable  the  opinion  of  the  House  mighs 
be  placed  in  a  conflicting  position  with 
that  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament} 
and  when  one  minister  says  there  can  be 
no  judicial  proceedii>g,  while  another  a»» 
serts  that  there  may  be  one.    Ought  their 
lordships  to  proceed  to  the  appointment 
of  the  committee,  when  it  appeared  that  the 
ministers  had  not  yet  made  up  their  minds 
as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  ?     Yester* 
day  the  whole  respoosabiltty  was  thrown 
on  their  lordships  of' a  proceeding  which 
it  was  now  proposed  to  relinquish,  without 
any  other  reason  being  assigned  than  that 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  had  not 
come  to  the  same  conclusion.    If  whal 
had  been  suggested  yesterday  had  been 
adopted,   this   inconsistency   trould   not 
have  occurred.    He  could  not,  howevei*» 
think  that  making  an  order  that  the  com- 
mittee should  not  sit  till  Tuesday  was  the 
way  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  House; 
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The  true  dignfty  would  be  to  peraitt  in 
what  they  had  done  yesterday,  if  they 
thought  it  right ;  or,  if  they  found  they 
had  been  in  error  to  rescind  the  order  en- 
tirely. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  could  not  allovr 
the  speech  of  the  noble  lord  to  pass  with- 
out  observation.    The  proceeding  of  yes-* 
terday  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  delay 
now  proposed.    It  was  not  said  that  their 
lordsnips  should  wait  for  a  contempora- 
neous proceeding  of  the  other  House,  but 
the  proposition  was  made  with  the  know- 
ledge tfiat  the  two  Houses  were  to  pro- 
ceed contemporaneously.     The   House, 
however,  would  act  on  its  own  view  of  the 
case.    He  had  not  said  that  all  such  mea- 
sures should  be  contemporaneous  in  both 
Houses ;  but  he  still  maintained  the  opi- 
nion he  had  given,  that  if  the  present  case 
was  to  be  proceeded  in  at  all,  the  proper 
way  was  by  that  and  the  other  House  of 
parliament  entering  on  the  measure  at  the 
same  time.    The  postponement  to  Tues- 
day next  was  no  abandonment  of  what 
had  already  been  done,  and  might  have 
been  proposed  by  any  noble  lord  without 
reference  to  what  had  occurred  in  another 
place.    He  made  the  proposition  without 
reference  to  any  facts  or  circumstances 
which  had  come  to  his  knowledge.   If  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  any  good  result 
might  arise  from  the  delay,  an  opportu- 
nity was  afforded  for  that  advantage ;  but 
there  was  nothing  in  the  proposition  of 
delay  to  impeach   the  propriety  of  the 
proceeding  of  yesterday. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  was  for  the 
postponement  of  the  ballot,  and  thought 
the  adoption  of  the  noble  baron's  motion 
the  course  which  common  sense  dictated. 
What  was  the  only  ground  for  delay  ?  It 
was  obviously  the  possibility  that  some 
circumstances  might  arise  which  would 
render  it  unnecessary  to  form  any  com- 
mittee on  the  case.  The  noble  earl's  ra- 
ther clumsy  way  of  obtaining  delay  by 
postponing  the  sitting  of  the  Committee 
to  Tuesday  was  virtu^ly  the  same  as  the 
motion  of  the  noble  baron.  He  could  not 
fix  Monday  for  the  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee, because,  if  an  arrangement  should 
take  place  after  to-morrow,  the  House 
would  not  have  the  opportunity  of  pre* 
venting  the  committee  from  proceeding 
to  the  investigation  of  the  papers  on  the 
day  on  which  they  would  be  ordered  to 
sit.  When  no  advantage  was  gained  by 
the  noble  earl's  mode,  he  thought  it  would 
be  more  becoming  in  their  lordships  to 


adopt  the  consistent  course  proposed  by 
the  noble  baron,  especially  when  they 
considered  the  delicate  situation  in  which 
they  would  t>e  pisced  if  the  Houae  o€ 
Commons  should,  after  aU,  decide  to  pro- 
ceed by  impeachment. 

The  Earl  of  Damley  aupported  the 
motion  of  the  noble  baron,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  which  he  thought  their  lordships 
would  best  consult  the  dignity  of  the 
House. 

Lord  Enkine  said ;— My  lords ;  as  my 
noble  friend  below  me  informs  me  that  he 
shall  divide  the  House  upon  the  question, 
I  must  trouble  your  lordships,  contrary  to 
my  intention,  with  a  very  few  words.    If 
the  ballot  had  been  only  objected  to,  both 
yesterday  and  to-day,  on  the  groimd  that 
delay  was  adviseaUe,  I  should  consider  it 
as  a  matter  of  the  most  perfect  indifier- 
ence  whether  we  delayed  ballotting,  or 
the  sitting  of  the  committee  to  be  ap- 
pointed ;  but  the  ballot  was  resitted,  and 
with  great  ability  and  eloquence,  on  the 
ground  that  the  proceeding  under  ft  would 
be  highly  unconstitutional^a  propaatsion 
to  which  I  can  by  no  means  agrees    It 
has  been  stated,  that  if  we  proceed  con- 
temporaneously with  the  House  of  Com- 
mons we  shall  be  placed  in  a  aitoatioit 
which  would  disqualify  us  drom  trjins  an 
impeachment,  if  the  Commons  ahoold  im* 
peach.    But  in  the  case  before  us  there 
can  bb  no  reason  to  presume  that  audi 
proceeding  will  take  place.    The  case  ia 
shortly  this :— evil  reporta  respecting  the 
conduct  of  the  queen  beyond  the  aeaa 
(which  I  sincerely  hope,  on  investigation, 
will  prove  groundless)    called  upon  his 
majesty   nevertheless    to    notice   ^lem. 
The  king,  by  his  accession,  does  not  for- 
feit the  rights  of  a  private  taaOf  tJkoagk 
his  situation  is  changed.    He  cannot  pro- 
ceed for  such  a  private  wrong,  like  a  pri- 
vate roan,  but  as  his  cdhsort  is  a  public 
person,  representing  the  natton  as  well  as 
himself,  he  must  proceed  through  the 
public  councils;  and  in  a  case  of  great 
and  psinfol  necessity  be  has  applied  to 
both  Houses   of  Parliament  for  advice. 
That  act  of  his  majesty  negatires  every 
idea  of  an  impeachment,  and  shows  that 
what  he  seeks  is  a  legislative  inquiry,  and 
an  act  of  parliament,  if  unfortunately  it 
should  be  necessory;  because  we  ongbt 
not  to  presume  that  the  king  asks  us  fa 
put  ourselves  in  a  situation  disqualifyiog 
us  from  what  might  afterwards  be  oor 
duty,  which  I  agree  wouW  be  the  esse  if 
we  were  now  to  examine  the  ev^cocefc 
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and  afterwards  to  sit  in  jodgment  upon  it 
under  an  impeachment.    It  is  certainly 
true  that  the  House  of  Commons  might 
proceed  against  the  queen  by  impeach- 
ment, though  not  at  the  instance  and  even 
against  the  consent  of  the  king,  who  had 
bound  himself  to  act  in  another  manner 
by  his  message  to  both  Houses;  but  can 
any  supposition  be  more  preposterous? 
The  highest  wrone,  if  any  has  been  com- 
mitted, is  to  the  ung^  and  it  is  only  the 
queen  consort's  situation,  as  it  respects 
the  public,   thet  makes  her  infidelity  a 
crime  at  all,  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  be- 
lieTed  that,  except  at  the  instance  of  the 
king,  an  impeachment  could  take  place, 
more  especially  when  his  majesty  has  se- 
lected another  mode  of  recovering  for  the 
public  and  himself  the  same  measure  of 
justice  b^a  bill,  if  unfortunately  neces- 
Mry,  begmning  in  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, each  beine  at  liberty  to  reject  the 
opinion  of  the  other.    On  that  ground,  I 
can  feel  no  objection  to  the  ballot  which 
we  consented  to  last   night.    We   have 
acted  as  we  ought  to  do,  and  we  have  no 
steps  to  retrace.     I  should  be,  of  all  man- 
kind, the  most  inexcuseable,  if  contrary 
to  the  principles  in   which  1  have  been 
bred,    and  on  which   I  have   uniformly 
actedi  I  should  consent  to  pervert  this 
high  tribunal,  by  consenting  to  its  being 
accuser  and  judge.    But  that  cannot  be 
our  condition,  because,  after  having  been 
placed  in  that  situation  by  the  Commons 
proceeding  to  impeach  the  queen  against 
the  king's  consent,  we  might  refuse  to  try 
her.    My  lords,  I  dare  scarcely  trust  my- 
self to  express  an  opinion  against  that  of 
my  noble  friends,  whom  I  so  highly  res- 
pect,  and  with  whom  I  have  always  acted 
in  parliament.    I  agree  to  the  law  and 
constitution  as  they  have  ably  asserted 
them,  but  I  deny  our  situation  as  they 
assume  it.    ^s  to  secret  committees,  i 
have  not  changed  any  of  my  opinions 
concerning  them.    No  man  in  the  House 
has  complained  of  them  more  warmly,  be- 
cause I  thought  they  were  inapplicable  to 
public  acts  of  commotion,  and  created  a 
great  jealousy  on  that  account  in   the 
mindi  of  the  people ;  but  is  it  possible  to 
maintain  that  no  committee  ought  to  be 
secret  ?    and  what  case  that  ever  existed 
could,    in   tenderness   to  the  illustrious 
person,  §o  loudly  call  for  secrecy  ?     We 
are  to  in(|uire  whether  any,  and  what  pro- 
ceeding is  to  be  adopted,  and  if,  as  I  sin- 
cerely hope,  we .  should  find  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  proceeding  whatever,  the 
VOL.  I. 


character  of  the  queen  will  be  completely 
restored  and  vindicated ;  whereas,  if  we 
should  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  by  a 
public  investigation,  a  sting  would  remain 
that  never  could  be  drawn  out.  There 
might  then  be  differences  of  opinion,  and 
malignity  might  invent  them-«and  if  we 
say  there  should  be  a  proceeding,  it  would 
then  be  a  public  proceeding.  As  to  the 
cause  of  the  delay  I  know  nothing  of  it* 
The  House  of  Commons  has  expressed  no 
difference  of  opinion  from  any  delivered 
in  this  House.  It  is  perfectly  notorious 
that  there  has  been  a  negotiation  to  avert 
so  painful  and  afflicting  an  inquiry,  which 
has  only  been  frustrated  by  her  majesty's 
arrival,  and  by  her  own  acts,  as  I  have 
heard  them  represented ;  and  if  these  acts 
are  likely  to  be  reconsidered,  humanity, 
honour,  and  justice  ought  to  unite  in  ren« 
dering  them  practicable ;  and  if,  therefore^ 
when  Tuesday  comes  a  glimpse  of  hope 
shall  remain  that  the  whole  proceeding 
may  be  averted,  another  aajoumment 
may  take  place ;  but  afler  the  ground  on 
which  the  ballot  was  originally  resisted,  I 
cannot  consent  to  say  that  we  were  in  the 
wrong  in  adopting  it,  when  I  feel  we  were 
perfectly  in  the  right. 

The  £arl  of  Rosdyn  said,  he  would  en"* 
deavour  to  bring  back  the  attention  of 
their  lordships  to  the  true  state  of  the  bu- 
siness, and  he  was  not  desirous  to  notice 
that  part  of  the  speech  of  his  noble  friend, 
which  chiefly  appeared  to  him  to  be  an 
argument  growing  out  of  the  debate  that 
passed  yesterday,  farther  than  to  set  him 
right  with  respect  to  what  had  taken  place 
because  he  conceived  there  was  not  one 
word  which  be  then  heard  uttered  on  this 
subject  that  conveyed  any  wish  either  to 
refuse  such  proceedings  as  it  might  be 
deemed  fit  to  adopt  at  a  proper  time^ 
and  after  diie  consideration,  or  to  deprive 
his  majesty,  or  any  other  individual,  of  any 
relief  or  remedy  that  might  be  devised 
when  the  case  was  investigated.  The 
argument,  as  he  understood  it  yesterday, 
was,  to  persuade  their  lordships  not  to 
place  themselves,  by  any  act,  in  a  situation 
that  must  embarrass  them,  if  a  judicial 
proceeding  were  begun  by  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.  They  were  called 
on,  not  to  adopt  any  proceeding  that 
might  seem  to  imply  the  prejudging  o^  a 
case  with  respect  to  which  they  were 
to  be  the  ultimate  judges ;  and,  thereforei 
it  was  argued,  that  the^  ought  not  to  pro- 
ceed wim  any  examination,  or  to  offer 
any  opinion,  either  of  which  was  likely  to 
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have  Ibe  effect  poisled  out.    Anotlier  ai^ 
gitment  was,  that  the  proce^ings  of  the 
two  Houses  qf  Parlianent  ought  not,  in 
any  Aegree^  to  be  placed  in  competition. 
These  were  the  observations  made  yes- 
terday ;   aad  the  proceeding  then  deter- 
mined on  could  not  now  be  retracted 
The  course  of  proceeding  pointed  out  to^ 
day  was  by  no  means  intended  to  vndo 
what  was  dione  last  night;  and  neither  of 
his  noble  friends,  in  the  course  of  tlieir  ob« 
servattoDs,  had  said  any  thing  that  could 
lead  lo  an  opinion  that  they  wished  liieir 
lordships  to  retrace  their  stens.    The  stale 
in  whidi  they  stood  was  tois— they  had 
either  heard  drcuinstaiiees,  or  they  had 
learoed  that  an  opinion  waii  entertained 
that  bf  a  short  delay  that  House  ndght 
be  spared  the  painful  necessitv  of  en- 
tering into  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion, and  the  still  more  painful  neoessity 
ef  a  public  examination  of  this  most  dis- 
agreeable subject.     Under  these  circum- 
stances all  persons,  he  believed  without 
exception,  had  agreed  that  the  delay  of 
a  few  davs  would  not  be  objectionable. 
He  apprehended  that  not  the  smallest  ob- 
jection could  be  offered  to  the  practical 
result   of  such   an   arrangement,     llie 
question,  therefore,  was  merely  as  to  the 
node  of  their  own  proceedings-— whether 
they  would  fix  the  ballot  of  the  ootn- 
mittee  for  Monday,  or  go  on  with  it  to 
day,  and  adjourn  the  farther  proceedings 
until  Monday.      The  benefit  that  wooTd 
remit   ftom  a  short  delay    being    ad- 
mitted om  all  hands,  he  could  have  no  ob- 
ieotien  to  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
bavon  opposite,  and  he  would  therefore 
acquiesce  in  bis  motion.  He  apprehended 
that  by  suspending  all  the  proceedings,  in 
the  hope— he  knew  not  with  what  proba- 
bility of  its  beini^  realised— of  an  amicabje 
arrangement  Uking  place,  tlieir  lordships 
would  stand  acquitted  in  the  eyes  of  the 
country.      It   would,  he  conceived,  be 
Mtter  to  let  the  ballot  stand  over  to  the 
day  mentioned  by  the  noble  baren ;  and 
then,  havm^  weighed  the  events  which 
BQlight  occur  m  the  interim,  they  could  de- 
cide whether  it  might  be  necessary  to  pro- 
coed  farther  or  not.     As  a  hope  aeemed 
to  be  entertained,  that  their  acting  farther 
10  this  business  might  be  rendered  unne- 
«j»«ary,1ie  conceived  that  the  auspending 
*neHr  proceedings,  the  moment  it  was 
admitted  thatauoh  was  the  acknowledged 
feehng  of  the  House,  would  be  more  res- 
pectful  to  all  the  jMwtiea,  more  respectful 
towOTds  the  pubfic,  and  more  consistent 


with  the  aeoae  ef  tlieir  oww  dimity 
hon.ar,  th«n  to  go  <m  in*  prSeSii«s 
whidi,  ahhough  they  had  Men  lieg«ns> 
they  woald  not  perhaps  be  table  la  cany 
to  any  practical  or  useful  end. 

l^wd  EUenkoraugk  saw  ttstle  4iflei«nce 
in  the  two  modes  that  were  pwyaocid*  it 
was  of  little  matter,  with  respect  to  the 
dignity  and  consistency  of  their  proceed- 
ingSt  whether  they  adjourned  the  appoint- 
ment of  tlie  committee,  or,  having  ap- 
pointed it,  adjouiaed  its  |iwcwdiiigi>. 
He,  however,  willed  that  iihe  veasmittee 
should  now  be  iwitoted  fav,  awd  that  it 
should  be  directed  lo  meet  on  SmmAy^ 
He  proposed  this  course,  becaose  he  «aa 
convinced  that,  if  there  waa  soy  chmca 
of  a  su ocessAil  arrangement^ it  tosald  mdy 
be  obtained  by  their  lordshipe  siKMrng  aa 
absolute  determtnatiun  to  proceed  ia  the 
course  agreed  to  vestead^,  if  between 
thb  day  and  that  which  he  liad  BKntian* 
ed,  an  amicable  adjustmewt  wsa  set  dfcct- 
ed.  It  was  inspossihle  chat  the  negotia- 
tion could  be  drawn  out  toany^^naat  Jeagtli 
and  he  was  sure  that  It  woM  be  abort-^ 
ened  by  the  means  which  be  bow  pointed 
oat.  In  his  opinion  a  satitfaoiory  anaiige* 
mant  could  only  be  obtained  by  proceed- 
ing in  that  manner. 

The  Earl  of  Danougbmore  waii^  so 
many  allusions  had  been  *made  to  what 
had  psssed  in  another  place,  that  it  ahiisst 
looked  as  if  the  members  bad  been  oaaa- 
posed  from  th6  one  H^ase  to  the  other. 
In  the  place  to  which  he  itf  oded,  the^ 
thought  they  had  not  8ufficien|t  aedtoa  to 
proceed,  and  they  adjourned  dbe  debate ; 
but  undoubtedlv  that  was  no  leaaon  that 
should  induce  their  lordships  to  atay  the 
proceedings.  This  was  not  ail,  however; 
the  subject  was  now  treated  as  if  their 
lordships  had  also  -adjoamed  the  detae 
yesterday,  for  they  had  heard  no  aigw- 
meets  from  his  noble  friends  tbis  cvea- 
ing  that  had  not  been  urged  in  the  coarse 
of  their  apeeches  last  night.  Aad  «fay 
were  they  called  on  to  iiaasei  Teidy, 
because  in  the  other  House  of  glarlimntia 
the  debate  had  been  adjourned.  What 
reoBon  had  been  iaid  before  ibem  to 
alter  the  course  of  their  proceedings, 
which  had  been  so  aolentnly  *dcpiitd 
upon  last  night— decided  too ^  saggiest 
«  majority,  that  those  i^o  ctifeied  fa 
opinion  from  that  minority  did  not  tbkk 
k  proper  to  call  for  a  diviaion  ?  Wlnt 
sort  of  argument  was  advanced,  in  aider 
to  induce  them  to  depart  from  the  pro- 
ceeding originayy  contemplated?  He  bad 
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heavd  nane,  except  that  adiflTerent  coune  j  other  Home  had  not  come  to  a  decision 

oh  the  subject,  on  which  their  lordships 
had  last  night  promptly  decided. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdotone  said,  that 
as  a  reproach  bad  been  cast  against  hk 
noble  friend  near  him^  and  himself,  on  ae* 
count  of  wliat  had  fallen  from  them,  he 
fidt  biiBselC  called  on  to  say  that  the  ac* 
Gitsatioa  was  not  well  founded.    He,  in 


waslalcen  to  another  place.  It  would  not 
be  at  all  material  to  quarrel  about  a  day, 
or  two  day8|  or  a  week,  in  tlie  decisicm 
of  tike  presenl  qnestion.  Every  noble  lord 
be  was  sure,  wished  it  should  be  placed  on 
a  pi!Oper,.  decent,  and  constitutional  foot* 
ing,.  agreeably  to  the  feelings,  of  both  ibe 
illuf  InoHS  personages,  and  tbere^bre  in 
uniaoB  wiib  the  sentiments  of  all  those 
who  could  boast  of  any  degree  of  delicate 
and  hoaooroUe  leefing.  On  this  ground, 
he  should  have  no  objection  to  give  as 
auich  tian^*  to  the  consideratioii  of  theur 
pvocesdtngs  as  could  witli  propriety  be 
caUed  foe ;  but  he  asked^  what  mdividual 
argismeAt^  what  reason,  in  the  smallest 
degree  forcible^  had  been  laid  before 
their  lordahipa  to  grant  a»  extension  of 
tiiae  mi  the  psescnt  occasion.  They  had 
BOthiog  to  do  with  what  had  occurred 
in  the  other  House :  an  allusion  to  what 
passed  there,  if  ased  aa  an  argument  was 
most  ua  tenable  and  most  unparliamentary. 
UemiBt  say,  that  if  diey  altered  the  pro- 
ceeding which  they  had  last  night  agreed 
lo»  nameh^f  that  of  balloting  tms  day  for 
a  committee,  they  i^ould  do  so  on  no 
good  parliamentary  ground,  biit  merely 
because  they  chose  to  truckle  and  bow 
down  to  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
Wece  they,  because  the  other  House  had 
thought  fit  not  to  come  to  an  isMuediate 
decision  as  theis  lordships'  had  done,  to 
aay» ''  Oh !  now  we  cannot  venture  to  pro- 
ceed,  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
having  suspended  their  judgmena  and 
postponed  the  debate,  as  they  do  on 
wamy  other  occasions,  to  another  day.'' 
It  aaemed,  because  the  members  of  iibe 
otbet  Uouae  had  not  made  up  their 
minda,  or  for  some  other  reason  had 
peetponed  the  debate,  their  lordships  were^ 
therefore,  to  stop  a  proceeding,  the  most 
solemn^  perhaps,  da  which  that  House 
bad  been  called  on  to  decide,  taking  into 
eoaaideration  the  illustrious  personages 
concerned,  for  many  ages  past.  They  were 
called  on  to  forget  &eir  duty  to  them- 
aehesy  to  the  importaDce  of  the  subject 
tiadet  discussioa^  aad  the  high  dignity  of 
the  indiTidttals  conaected  with  it,  by  im- 
oiediately  adopting,  not  the  course  of  pro^ 
c«9eding,  not  the  opinion  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament^-*for  they  Iwd  ex- 
preseed  m>oe<^-hut  merely  adopting  the 
postponement  of  that  which  they  had  pre- 
viously agreed  to  perfect.  They  surely 
would  not  ba  'induced  to  do   so,  because 


common  with  the  rest  of  their  lordships, 
had  a  right,  he  conoeived,  to  give  an  opt* 
nion  on  every  part  of  these  proceediogs^ 
Neither  he  nor  bis  noble  friend  had  ex- 
pressed any  desire  to  thwart  the  proeeed- 
ings  which  had  taken  place  in  the  House 
kui  night.  It  wouhi  be  recollected,  that 
lie  had  not  proposed  to  change  that  pro- 
ceeding, which  could  not  now  in  fact  be 
recalled.  He  had  risen  to  express  an 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  proposition  of  the 
noble  baron  opposite,  who  suggested  the 
propriety  of  suspending  the  ballot  till 
Monday.  The  noble  earl  opposite  wished 
also  that  the  proceeding  should  be  sub* 
pended,  but  in  anotlier  way.  Nothing 
was,  however,  said  by  any  noble  lord,  as 
to  the  propriety  of  altering  the  course 
which  had  been  marked  out  last  night. 
What  he  had  said  referred'  entirely  to  the 
coBoparative  benefit  that  was  h'kely  to  be 
derived  from  one  of  the  modes  proposed 
by  the  noble  lords  opposite,  both  of  whom 
*«-he  would  not  sayi,  on  account  of  what 
occurred  ia  another  House  last  night, 
lest  he  might  incur  the  reproach  of  his 
noble  friend  who  spoke  last— seemed 
to  have  been  impressed  at  the  same  mo- 
ment with  the  necessity  of  suspending 
that  course  of  proceeding  on  which,  last 
night,  theiv  lordships  had  determined  to 
act.  What  he  hswi  argued  (and  aftev 
what  he  had  heard,  his  opinion  was  greatly 
strei^theaed,  ^nce  the  same  feeling  was 
expressed  by  the  noble  baron  aad  the  no- 
ble earl,  and  appeared  to  be  participated 
io  by  the  whole  House)  was,  that  the 
proceeding  shoald  be  suspended.  It  waa 
more  consistent,  he  conceived,  with  true 
dignky,  to  express  that  feeliog  oa  the  first 
occasion,  instead  of  making  believe,  by 
the  appoiotment  of  a  coiaoMttee,  that  they 
were  determined  to  go  on,  although  cir- 
cumstances might  occur  which  might  caU 
on  them  to  undo  all  that  had  previously 
been  done.  There  waa  more  dignity,  ho 
conceived,  in  taking  the  best  means  that 
occurred  to  them  to  prevent  this  commit- 
tee, if  possible^  from  sitting  at  all,  thsn 
to  hurry  on  the  piK>ceeding  without  mak* 


the  aiaiple  ikot  had  hm  stated^  that  the   i«g  such  an  etfort.    He  bmented  that  be 
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differed  from  his  noble  friend,  but  he 
wished  him  to  understand  distinctly  what 
the  grounds  of  that  difference  were. 

Their  lordships  then  divided  :  Con« 
tents,  present  82.— Proxies,  26—108: 
Non*Content8y  present^  26 — Proxies  S— * 
29.—- Majority  tor  the  earl  of  Liverpoors 
motion,  79.  A  committee  of  scrutiny  was 
then  appointed  to  inspect  the  ballottiog- 
glasses.  In  a  short  time  they  returned  to 
the  House,  when  their  chairman,  the  earl 
of  Shaftesbury  stated  that  the  majority  of 
suffrages  had  been  given  to  the  /olio wing 
peers :— The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  lord  chancellor,  the  lord  president  of 
the  council,  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  the 
duke  of  Northumberland,  the  marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  the  marquis  of  Buckingham, 
the  earl  of  Liverpool,  the  eorl  of  Do* 
noughmore,  earl  Beauchamp,  viscount 
Sidinouth,  the  bishop  of  London,  lord  Re* 
desdale,lord  firskine,  and  the  earl  of  Lau- 
derdale. The  committee  were  ordered  to 
meet  on  Tuesday  next. 
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Thursday f  June  8. 

Petition  prom  Westminster  a- 
oainstthe  aliens  regulation  blll.j 
Mr.  Bennet  presented  a  petition  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Westminster,  setting  fortli, 
'<  That  the  petitioners,  the  there-under- 
siff  ned  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  liberties 
of  Westminster,  loyal  and  dutiful  sub- 
jects of  his  mojesty,  not  more  anxious  to 
preserve  their  own  freedom  and  happiness 
than,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  to  mamtain 
the  dignity,  and  provide  for  the  perma« 
nent  security  of  his  majesty's  Crown, 
cannot  refrain  from  humbly  expressing  to 
the  House  their  conviction,  that  any  act 
which  in  time  of  peace  shall  invest  the 
ministers  of  the  Crown  with  the  absolute 
power  of  sending  aliens  out  of  the  king- 
dom, at  the  sole  pleasure  of  those .  minis- 
ters, is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  that 
constitution  under  which  the  petitioners 
and  their  ancestors  have  so  long  been  the 
env^  oi  the  rest  of  mankind ;  that  the 
petitioners  would  think  it  right,  under 
any  circumstances  to  petition  against  the 
passing  of  such  an  act,  but  that,  under 
the  present  circumstances,  when,  as  the 

S^titioners  perceive,  proceedings  of  a  ju- 
icial  nature,  under  the  advice  and  on 
the  responsibility  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Crown,  are  about  to  be  commenced 
against  an  illustrious  personage,  on  ac» 
couQt  oi  acu  «llegjed  to  have  been  com- 


mitted out  of  the  kingdom ;  aoder  such 
circumstances  the  petitioners  tbtnk  it 
their  indispensable  duty  most  respectfully 
to  represent  to  the  House,  that,  if  suci 
act  be  passed,  the  said  ministers  will  have 
it  in  their  absolute  power  to  keep  oat  of 
the  country,  or  to  send  by  force  out  of 
the  country,  every  foreigner  who  may  be 
able  and  may  be  disposed,  or  who  may  be 
suspected  of  being  able  and  disposed,  to 
give  evidence  in  vindication  of  the  accused 
party,  while  the  said  ministers  will  alsoiiave 
the  absolute  power  of  giving  secure  and 
peaceful  residence  to  all  foreigners  wbo 
may  already  be  in  the  country,  or  wbo 
may  hereafter  be  invited  to  come  into 
it,  and  who  may  be  known  or  suspected  to 
be  disposed  to  give  evidence  agwnst  the 
illustrious  party  against  whom  the  said 
ministers  have  advised  the  afore*meotioa- 
ed  proceedings ;  therefore  the  petitioners 
most  humbly  pray,  that  the  House  will  be 
pleased  to  refuse  their  assent  to  any  such 
act,  or  that,  if  any  act  of  the  iund  be 
passed,  the  House  will  be  pleased  to  pro- 
vide, by  means  best  understood  by  the 
House,  that  the  said  act  may  not  operate 
to  the  injury  of  any  persons  who  may  be 
parties  in  judicial  proceedings.** 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Landlords  and  Tenants  Bill.] 
Mr.  Tennyson  rose,  pursuant  to  a  notice 
he  had  given,  to  ask  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  "  for  enabling  Landlords  more 
speedily  to  recover  possession  oi  Farms, 
unlavifully  held  over  by  Tenants,"  and  he 
trusted  the  House  would  give  hun  credit 
for  being  aware  of  the  difficulties  and 
embarrassments  which  surrounded  him  in 
approaching  a  subject,  which  had  at  dif- 
ferent periods  been  ineffectually  under- 
taken by  persons  infinitely  more  compe* 
tent  to  the  task  than  himself.  Imputa- 
tions of  inconvenient  delay,  and  of  expense 
disproportioned  to  the  object  of  litfgatiooy 
had  been  frequently,  and  freely  applied 
to  the  administration  of  the  law  in  this 
country.  There  was  some  compenaation, 
perhaps,  in  the  diminution  of  suits,  and 
the  compromise  of  diffisrences,  neoeasaiily 
consequent  upon  the  unwillingness  of 
parties  to  engage  in  dilatory  and  expensive 
proceedings,  yet,  in  cases  where  an  indis- 
putable right  existed  on  the  one  liaod, 
which  was  fraudulently  or  forcibly  with- 
held on  the  other,  and  where  it  was  abso- 
lutely essential  for  the  common  purposes 
of  substantial  justice,  between  oaa  and 
man,  in  the   ordinary  and  unsroidable 
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transactions  of  Hfe,  that  some  determina- 
tion of  a  matter  in  dispute,  should  be 
arrived  at  by  judicial  means,—- dispropor- 
tionate  expense,  and  a  delay  whicn  frus- 
trated the  object  of  the  suit  itself,  became 
grieTances  of  an  intolerable  nature,  which 
vfhtti  found  to  have  place,  loudly  called 
for  the  prompt  interposition  of  an  enlight- 
ened legislature.  If  this  proposition  were 
generally  true,  that  truth  was  the  more 
atrikinff,  where  the  evil  affected  those 
large  classes  of  the  community,  on  a  well- 
ordered  establishment  of  the  relations, 
among  which,  the  domestic  economy, 
and  ffeneral  welfare  of  the  country  were 
maiiUy  dependent.  There  was  also  ano- 
ther, and  a  more  just  and  enlightened 
mode  of  diminishing  the  quantity  of  liti- 
gation, than  that  arising  m  the  way  he 
bad  described;  namely,  by  providing  a 
remedy  ibr  wrong,  so  ready,  and  so  ac- 
cessible, that  the  wrong  doer,  not  per- 
ceiving the  advantage  of  delay  likely  to 
be  obtained  by  defending  a  suit  justly 
instituted  against  him,  would  decline  en- 
gaging in  a  conflict  which  was  to  produce 
to  him  nothing  but  immediate  discom- 
fiture and  certain  expense,  and  would 
accordingly  yield  to  the  first  demand. 
These  observations  applied  with  peculiar 
force  to  that  description  of  cases,  which 
he  had  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  the 
House: — the  cases  of  lands  held  over  by 
refractory  and  insolvent  tenants  after  the 
expiration  of  their  interests.  Of  the  two 
mischiefs  he  had  stated,  expense  and  de- 
lay, the  latter  was  the  most  felt  with  re- 
spect to  farms  and  other  large  tenements, 
on  account  of  the  excessive  damage,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  farms,  which  fre- 
quently resulted  from  it;  while  the  former 
operated  most  vexatiously  as  to  cottages, 
and  small  houses  in  large  towns,  occupied 
frequently  by  lawless  persons,  where  the 
expense  of  proceeding  by  regular  course 
of  ejectment,  frequently  exceeded  the 
fee  simple  value  of  the  tenement  itself. 
The  diminution  of  this  undue  expense  with 
respect  to  small  tenements,  he  should 
hope  to  effect  by  a  future  distinct  mea- 
sure, whereby  he  should  attempt  to  pro- 
vide a  more  summary  and  cheap  remedy, 
analogous  to  one  of  which  Irdbnd  already 
had  the  benefit.  The  advance  of  what 
he  now  proposed  would  be  most  felt  in 
the  cases  of  farms  and  other  considerable 
occupations,  though,  if  permitted  to  ex- 
tend to  all  descriptions  of  tenements,  it 
wouldy  he  thought,  with  respect  to  all,  be 
found  productive  of  very  beneficial  results. 
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With  regard  to  farms,  it  had  become  a 
notorious  practice  for  a  tenant,  who  was 
not  provided  with  a  farm  to  remove  to,  or 
who  found  himself  in  insolvent  circum- 
stances, and  especially  for  one  whose 
tenancy  determined  at  Lady-day  or  May- 
day, to  hold  over  the  possession  till  the 
latest  possible  period,  namely,  till  Michael- 
mas term  in  the  November  following.  In 
order  to  effect  this,  he  appeared  to,  and 
defended  the  ejectment  which  was  brought 
against  him ;  but,  which  could  not  be 
tried  till  the  summer  assizes.  The  land- 
lord then,  indeed,  obtained  a  verdict, 
but  according  to  the  present  course 
of  process,  he  could  not  regain  possession 
till  the  term  in  November.  Now,  in  the 
first  place,  the  landlord  had,  in  all  proba- 
bility, entered  into  an  agreement  for  a 
lease  to  a  new  tenant,  who  must  quit  his 
former  farm,  and  who  being  disappointed 
of  his  new  one,  had  cause  of  complaint 
and  action  against  the  landlord.  In  the 
next  place,  when  the  landlord  recovered 
possession,  all  the  crops  and  produce  of 
th#  year  were  swept  away ;  but  what  was 
worse,  irreparable  waste  and  damage 
were  oflen  committed  by  the  ploughing 
and  cropping  old  pasture  lands,  and  ex- 
cessive cropping  of  others  out  of  due 
course.  Again,  it  was  not  till  the  spring 
assizes  of  the  ensuing  year,  that  an  action 
for  mesne  profits  and  waste,  and  dilapi- 
dations, could  be  brought  tq  trial,  and 
then  the  tenant  had  perhaps  absconded, 
or  gone  to  gaol,  and  no  effects  could  be 
found  on  which  to  levy  the  damages  re- 
covered. It  very  frequently  happened, 
however,  that  the  landlord  did  not  think  it 
worth  his  while  to  sue  for  mesne  profits 
and  wastes,  owing  to  the  apparently  insol- 
vent condition  of  the  tenant,  who  thus 
accomplished  with  impunity  all  this  un- 
due advantage  to  himself;  and  all  this 
mischief  to  his  landlord.  The  existing 
state  of  the  law  too,  furnished  to  the 
tenant  the  means  of  extorting  consider- 
able sums  of  money  from  the  landlord, 
who,  aware  of  the  tenant's  power,  was 
glad  to  get  rid  of  him  on  these  terms. 
This  was  a  general  account  of  the  evil  as 
it  applied  to  farms,  and  which  in  a  quali- 
fied degree  was  applicable  to  tenements  of 
other  descriptions.  In  framing  the  re- 
medy which  he  should  venture  to  propose, 
he  had  on  the  one  hand  anxiously  kept  in 
view  the  propriety  of  reserving* to  the 
tenant,  the  means  of  trying  all  real  ques- 
tions between  him  and  the  landlord,  by 
the  verdict  of  a  jury,  while  on  the  other. 
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be  bad  endeavoiired  to  protect  the  binfl- 
locd  agaioft  the  frauds  which  bad  been 
practiied»  by  providing  bins  with  some 
security  (or  the  responsibility  of  the 
tenant,  in  case  he  should  persist  in  main- 
tainiog  possession  contracy  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  court,  which  might  call  upon 
him  for  that  security.  The  mode  he  had 
devised,  when  divested  of  its  le^l  forms 
and  machioeryi  was  simply  this:— that 
when  the  tenancy  was  determined  either 
by  the  ^cpiratioa  of  the  lease^  or  in  the 
case  of  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year,  by 
reguUc  notice  to  qiuit^  and  the  landlord 
had  commenced  his  action  of  ejectment  to 
recover  possession,  th»  court  in  which  it 
might  be  brought,  should  be  impowered, 
upon  the  application  of  the  landlord,  if 
atter  strict  proof  of  all  the  necessary  facts 
and  hearing  the  paities,  it  should  be  of 
opinion  agaiost  the  tenant,  to  call  upon 
him  to  find  bail  to  answer  the  costs  of  the 
action,  and  the  damages  which  might  be 
recovered  against  him  for  mesne  profits. 
If  he  should  fail  to  appear  or  to  find  bail, 
then  judgment  to  be  immedialely  entesed 
up  for  the  landlord.  The  consequence  of 
those  proceedings  would  be,  that  the  land- 
lord would  either  obtain  early  possession, 
or  if  the  tenant  found  the  bail  required 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  his  r^ht  by  the 
verdict  of  a  jurv  at  tne  next  assizes,  the 
landlord  would  be  furnished  with  some 
security  against  material  fraud  and  loss. 
It  would  be  observed,  that  the  tenant 
would  not  be  called  upon  to  find  bail 
unless  the  opinion  of  the  court  were  de* 
ctdedjy  against  his  claim  ta  retain  posses- 
sion, upon  hearing  the  affidavits  and  ar- 
gument ;  for  if  it  should  appear  that  he 
had  fair  grounds,  or  the  case  were  doubt- 
ful, the  landlord  would  be  left  to  pursue 
the  action  in  the  ordinary  course;  and  he 
trusted  it  would  be  thought  that  be  bad 
made  a  sufficient  reserve  for  the  tenant  of 
the  benefit  of  trial  by  jury,  sinee,  by  find- 
log  bail,  he  might  still,  notwithstanding 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  keep  the  landlord 
put  of  possession  until  a  verdict  passed 
against  the  tenant  at  the  attizes.  In  that 
event,  however,  he  had  not  thought  it 
right  to  leave  him  the  undue  advantage 
which  the  law  now  gave  him  of  retaining 
possession  till  the  November  followiogk 
but  he  had  provided  for  immediate  poe« 
session  being  given  to  the  landlord^  who 
would  thus  obtain  it  {m  in  the  case  of  an 
arable  farm  was  most  important),  before 
the  com  harvest,  if  the  result  of  this  se- 
cond bearing  were  adj^erse  to  the  teeant,-— 
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satisfactory  meana,  hewever,  being  reserv- 
ed to  him  of  obtaining  a  pew  triaL<— The 
only  other  material  alteration  in  tbe  ]mw 
which  he  proposed  b^  tlie  preaeoi  bill 
was,  that  the  jury  might  by  the  same 
verdict  by  whidi  the  pcissession  was  ad- 
judicated to  the  landlord,  give  damages 
for  mesne  profits,  in  order  to  supersede 
the  necessity  and  inconvenience  or  a  sub- 
sequent suit,  which,  as  he  had  shovii.  was 
too  frequently  abortive^  In  order  stiU 
ftvther  to  meet  the  objectioo  which  might 
remaio  to  exposing  parties  whose  credit 
or  whose  case  might  be  such  that  they 
could  not  find  the  bail  «eq.uired,  to  the 
hazard  of  being  wrongfully  evicted  with- 
out the  verdict  of  a  jury,  and  efectuaUy 
to  guard  against  the  poasibility  of  tides 
being  brought  into  question  by  this  mode 
of  proceeding,  he  had  also  provided,  that 
the  operation  of  thisbill  sbcKild  be  limited 
to  hoidiags  under  leases  or  a^^ements  in 
writing.  Accordingly,  there  was  perfect 
secuaity  for  the  case  brought  before  a 
Qourt  being  actually  one  arising  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  as  tiw  wmiog 
would  necessarily  show  the  coamnenoe- 
ment  and  duration  of  the  tenancy,  very 
little  would  be  left  in  any  case,  for  the 
peculiar  province  of  a  jury.  This  inci* 
dental  advantage  alsa  would  result ;  the 
anxiety  of  landlords  to  bring  their  pro- 
perty within  the  operation  of  this  bill 
would  materially  diminish  the  nuaaber  of 
parole  tenancies,  which  had  ever  been  a 
fertile  source  of  litigation.  He  had  now 
imparted  to  the  House  tbe  substance  of 
what  he  at  present  proposed.  If  it  were 
satisfied  that  a  grievance  requiring  redress 
in  fact  existed,  it  would,  he  trusted,  en- 
tertain the  question,  by  permitting  him 
to  bring  in  this  bill,  leaving  the  nature 
and  character  of  tbe  remedy  to  be  dis- 
cussed, and  after  it  should  have  had  the 
benefit  of  a  matured  consideration,  to  be 
varied  according  to  the  pleaswe  of  the 
House. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  IhII  ; 
which  wa6  accordingly  brought  in,  and 
read  a  first  time* 

Irish  PaoTSCTiNa  DutibSi.3  "^^ 
House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  cobs- 
mittee  on  tfc  Irish  Proteclmg  Duties^ 

The  Chancettor  of  the  Ex^e^uewp,  afler 
adverting    to  several   protectiiig  duties 
which    had   been    granted    to    varioos 
branches  of  Irish  trade  by  die  act  ef 
Union,  and  which  would  cease  in  thejive- 
seat  year,  deQlared  it  ta  be  hia  iotentioa 
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to  tomfe  that  those  dttties  should  be  fur- 
ther corttinued  for  a  time  to  be  Ihnited. 
This  proceeding  was  rendered  necessary 
by  the  present  state  of  Irish  trade  and 
manufacture.  He  then  moved  the  follow- 
ing Resolutions:  1.  **  That  it  is  expe- 
dient thai  the  duties  payable  under  two 
acts  nuMie  in  tbe  parliaments  of  Great 
Britain  «od  Ireland  respectively,  for  the 
Union  4if  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on 
oertaao  articles  the  manufacture  of  either 
coontrv'  enumerated  in  the  Schedule  No. 
2  to  the  said  acta  respectively  annexed 
being  10/.  jper  cent  on  the  true  value 
thereof,  be  further  continued  till  the  1st 
of  Jan.  1625;  and  that  three  fourth  parts 
thereef  t>e  further  continued  till  the  Ist 
of  Jan.  1890;  and  that  two  fourth  parts 
thereof  be  further  continued  till  the  Islof 
Jan.  1685;  and  tiiat  the  remaining  fourth 
part  tbeveof  be  ftirtber  continued  to  the 
1st  of  Jan.  1640,  when  the  whde  thereof 
afaallfiiially  cease  and  determine.  2.  That 
the  dirties  payable  under  the  said  acts  on 
the  woollen  rorniuftictureB  of  Great  Bri- 
taiB  aad  Ireland,  imported  firom  one  coun- 
try into  the  other,  be  further  continued 
tilUhe  Ist  of  Jan.  I8S5;  and  that  three 
fbarth  parts  hereof  be  further  continued 
to  tbe  Ist  of  Jan.  18S0;  and  that  two 
fourth 'pana  thereof  foe  further  continued 
to  the  let  of  Jan.  3855;  and  that  the  re- 
mainiag  fomrth  part  thereof  be  further 
continued  to  thejst  of  Jan.  1840,  when 
the  whole  thereof  shall  finally  cease  and 
dtitermme.  S.  That  the  duties  now  pay- 
able on  salt,  hops,  and  coals,  imported 
into  Ireland  from  Great  Britain,  shul  con- 
ttmie  payable  until  further  provision  be 
made  bv  parliament  with  respect  to  such 
duties.*-— The  first  resolution  being  put, 

Mr.  Rieardo  tMd,  he  was  glad  to  see 
even  that  the  time  was  to  come  when  the 
country  would  rouse  to  those  right  prin- 
ciples, from  whiiih  there  never  should 
have  been  any  deviation ;  and  boped,  that 
when  the  question  of  bounties -with  respect 
to  lioea,  was  bvought -fsrwiard,  a  proposi- 
tion woirid  be  adopted  to  limit  the  exist* 
enee  of  those  1»ounties  also  to  a  eevtain 
period,  as  ihey  were  quite  as  objection- 
alble,  uponpriaetple,  astheduttes  referred 
to  in  the  resohitions  before  the  commit- 


Mr.  F.  Fflx^fniM  concurred  ^wfth  the 
general  principles  of  the  hon.  gentleman, 
but  lie jpeweived  that  the thoa.  gentleman 
faimseirwas  net  prepared  to  apply  thcae 
principles  to  Ireland.  The  situation  of 
Ireland  was,  indeed,  Terv  peculiar,  as  fUr 


as  related  to  the  previsions  of  the  Union, 
for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of 
the  manufactures  of  that  country.  Whe- 
ther the  duties  under  consideration  were 
calculated  to  afford  valid  protection  to  the 
Irish  manufacture  or  not,  was  a  question 
which  he  would  not  now  discuss,  but  lie 
msintained  that  it  was  not  contemplated 
by  the  articles  of  Union  that  those  duties 
should  terminate  in  twenty  years,  and  that 
to  withdraw  them  suddenly  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  serious  inconvenience  and  in- 
jury in  Ireland.  There  were  other  duties 
which  it  was  the  intention  of  his  right 
hon.  friend  to  propose,  and  which  were 
of  a  different  nature  from  that  referred  to 
in  this  motion.  He  meant  the  duties  on 
coals,  hops,  and  sak ;  an^of  the  first  he 
could  not  approve— became  he  thought 
an  article  so  material  to  the  Irish,  as  fuel, 
should  not  be  subject  to  sucli  a  duty. 
He  did  not,  bowever,  intend  to  oppose 
his  right  bon.  friend's  propositiouj  -parti- 
cularly from  a  consideration  of  his  l^e- 
rality  towards  Ireland,  bat  still  be  must 
express  a  wish  that  the  duty  to  wliich  he 
alluded  was  reduced,  although  he  admitted 
that  its  amount  was  not  altogether  very 
onerous. 

Mr. «/.  Foster  observed,  that  the  duties 
alluded  to  were  protecting  duties  for  Eng- 
Isnd  as  wdll  as  for  Ireland ;  and  expressed 
a  difference  of  opinion  from  his  ri^thon. 
friend  witb  respect  to  the  duty  upon 
coals. 

Mr.  Rieardo  considered  those  duties  in- 
jurious to  Ireland  to  well  as  to  England, 
especially  in  the  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries. 

Mr. «/.  Foster  -declared  himself  an  ad- 
vocate for  the  tottil  remotal  of  dl  obsta- 
des  to  the  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland.  He  thought 
that  the  custom-houses  between  the  two 
countries  should  cease  to  exist-— that  the 
interdiange  of  their  productions  and  ma- 
nufiictures  should  be  entirely  uninterrupt- 
ed—that, in  a  word,  the  passage  across 
the  Channel  should  be  as  free  and  unem- 
barrassed as  tfiat  from  one  town  to  another 
in  either  country,  it  was,  indeed,  most 
vexatious  to  think,  ^t  eveiy  roan  now 
passing  from  the  one  country  to  the  odier 
was  liable  to  have,  not  only  his  portman- 
teau or  trunks,  bnt  even  his  person  and 
the  clothes  he  wore  rigidly  examined  liy 
custom-house  officers.  Such  a  system 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  exist. 

The   resolutions   were   then  put  and 
agreed  to. 
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concert  of  any  persons  who  enjoyed  in  any 
degree  the  conAdence  of  either  of  the  il* 
lustrious  parties. 
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Friday,  June  9. 

Royal  Marriage  Act.]  Lord  Hol^ 
loftd  rose  to  solicit  their  lordshipg  atten- 
tion to  a  notice  which  he  wished  to  give 
for  Monday  next.  It  was  his  inten- 
tion on  that  day  to  introduce  a  bill  for  the 
repeal  of  the  12th  of  George  Srd,  com* 
monly  called  the  Royal  Marriage  act. 
He  was  aware  that  it  was  tery  irregular, 
in  the  mere  notice  of  a  motion*  for  him 
to  state  the  reasons  which  induced  him 
to  bring  forward  the  subject;  but  he 
hoped  their  lordships  would  indulge  him 
while  he  briefly  explained  the  grounds  on 
which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  name  so 
early  a  day  as  Monday  for  the  considera- 
tion of  so  important  a  subject.  He  chose 
that  day  because,  exclusively  of  the  many 
and  forcible  general  reasons  which  induced 
him  to  wish  to  see  that  act  expunged  from 
the  Statute-book,  he  hoped  it  might  now 
be  possible,  that  when  the  subject  came 
to  be  considered  in  all  its  bearings,  parti- 
cularly with  reference  to  the  unfortunate 
difficulty  in  which  the  royal  family  was 
placed,  it  might  suggest,  to  those  better 
qualified  than  he  was  for  such  a  task,  some 
means  by  which  a  legislative  measure  di- 
vested of  all  penalties^  and  calculated  to 
remove  that  difficulty,  could  be  adopted. 
If  such  a  proceeding  should  appear  prac« 
ticable,  their  lordships  would  be  spared 
the  necessity  of  directing  the  committee 
they  had  appointed  to  proceed  with  its 
painful  duty  on  Tuesday,  because,  in  the 
view  he  had  taken  of  the  subject,  if  a 
measure  of  the  kind  he  had  alluded  to 
ix)uld  be  adopted,  it  would  be  one  capable 
of  relieving  two  illustrious  persons  from 
the  painful  situation  in  which  they  are 
placed,  and  would  do  so  without  any  dis- 
paragement to  the  character  or  reputa- 
tion of  either.  He  therefore  intended  to 
brin^  the  question  under  their  lordships  t 
consideration  next  Monday.  But  in  the 
mean  time,  should  any  thing  occur  which 
might  render  the  necessity  of  his  motion 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Marriage  act  less 
pressing,  he  would  think  it  right  to  post- 
pone any  deliberation  upon  it  until  ano- 
ther occasion.  He  wished  further  to  ob- 
serve, that  in  adopting  this  course  of  pro- 
ceeding he  acted  entirely  on  his  own  opi- 
nion. He  would  not  sav  that  he  took 
that  step  altogether  wjtfaout  the  know- 
ledge or  others,  because  the  habits  of  bis 
life  led  him  to  communicate  all  he  did  to 
his  friends ;  but  he  had  acted  without  the 
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Bankrupt  Laws.]  Mr.  Finiay  said, 
that  as  he  saw  an  hon.  gentleman  in  hb 
place,  who  had  paid  great  attention  to  the 
present  system  of  Bankrupt  Laws,  he  woaM 
take  the  opportunity  of  asking  hi«i  whe- 
ther he  intended  to  bring  forward  again 
the  alterations  which  he  thought  it  advis- 
able should  be  made  in  them. 

Mr. «/.  Smith  said,  that  it  was  his  fnteo- 
tion  to  persevere  to  a  certaia  degree  in 
the  measures  which  he  had  proposed  on 
a  former  occasion,  and  to  bring  forward 
either  a  bill  or  bills  to  correct  the  evils  of 
the  present  system  of  the  bankrupt  laws. 
He  was  placed,  however,  in  a  sitnalioa 
which  prevented  lum  from  bringing  tbera 
forward  at  present.  From  a  communica- 
tion which  he  had  received  from  the  first 
legal  authorities  in  the  kingdom,  be  had 
learned  that  many  of  the  evils  |o  which 
he  had  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
could  be  remedied  by  the  authority  of  the 
lord-chancellor.  He  was  likewise  given 
to  understand,  that  not  only  was  that  no- 
ble and  learned  personage  willing  to  exer- 
cise that  authority,  but  that  he  was  even 
then  engaged  in  drawing  up  the  necessary 
orders  to  remedy  them.  He  was  well 
aware  that  the  authority  of  that  oohleand 
learned  personage  could  not  remedy  the 
whole  of  them ;  but  he  thought  he  should 
not  be  justified  in  bringing  any  apecific 
plan  before  the  House  until  be  aaw  the 
orders  of  the  noble  lord,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  met  or  avoided  the  present 
evils. 

Motion  for  a  Secret  CoMirrrrEB 
OK  the  Papers  relating  to  the 
Conduct  of  the  Queen.]  Lord  Cas- 
tlereash  rose  for  the  purpose  of  moving 
that  tne  order  of  the  day  for  **  referring 
the  papers  presented  on  Wednesday  last 
to  the  House  to  a  secret  committee,  to 
consider  the  matter  thereof^  and  to  report 
the  same,  with  their  observations  there- 
upon, to  the  House,"  should  be  then  read* 
in  order  to  its  being  further  adjourned  till 
Monday  next  [Cries  of  HearlJ*  '» 
making  that  proposition  to  the  Hous^  ite 
thought  it  right  to  state,  that  he  made  it 
in  consequence  of  a  propositvoo  which 
had  been  received  at  a  late  hour  that  day 
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lijibee^rloCLivfrpmL  AiittodbMii 
-t^emwei  H  9<»  Ut«  fto  hour  i^  to  prevcitt 
M  aiMW^  ffQia  being  given  to  it  previous 
to  his  oHniog  down  to  the  HoMse>  be 
trusted  that  the  House  would  see  thej^e- 
Gtssity  of  D0(  calling  upon  him  to  oomoHi^ 
nicate  to  them  the  nature  of  it*  There 
had  been  no  impression  made  upon  his 
nipd  by  the  cpmmunication  to  which  he 
sdluded  that  led  him  to  alter  the  caotien 
which  he  had  foraaerfy  given  the  House 
0a  this  subject:  that  caution  was»  that 
they  should  not  allow  their  minds  to  be 
biassed  by  the  negotiations  which  were 
taking  place*  but  should  consider  matters 
to  stand  in  the  aame  relative  situation  that 
they  did  before    [Hear,  hear !]. 

Mr.  Brouf^um  concurred  with  the  no^ 

ble  lord  in  the  imj^ort  whidi  he  had  given 

to  hit  present  motion*    It  was  with  a  view 

to  have  matteis  kept  for  Monday  in  the 

aame  state  aa  they  were  at  preNntt  or  la* 

thev  aa  they  were  on  the  last  night  of  ad* 

joumment.     To  be  explicit^  be  wished 

nembecato  acias  if  every  thine  was  in 

that  state.    He  wished,  to  add  a  few  words 

aegarding  the  delay  which  the  noUe  lord 

aesmad  to  inainuate  to  have  taken  pkioe 

oa  hia  part.    The  noble  lord  had  said, 

that  .certain  propositidna  had  not  been  re* 

caitedtillsolat»an  hour  in  the  day  that 

it  was  impossible  to  answer  them  before 

the  miwting  of  the  Hooae*    He  would  in- 

fornt  the  noUe  lord  of  the  resaona  of  that 

cMcuBataoce*     The  party  from  wbeai 

these  propoaitieas  came  thought  it  most 

unpoiaBnt  not  to  bc^pn  a  negotiatioo»  lest 

im  beginnmg  it  she  should  appear  to  be 

making  impropea  concessions*  espiecially 

alao  aa  the  otbsr  Jiartyy  who  did  not  com- 

asenceai^  ttegotialkMi«  stood  in  a  situaf 

tion  not  to  heiajured  jnr  making conces- 

aiooa*    The  strong  and  earnest  remon<» 

atcances  of  her  legal  advisea  had»  how* 

ever  at  a  late  hour  in  the  day,  overcome 

the^rahictanoe  which  the  illustrious  indij 

widosi  in  meotioD  felt  to  being  the  iirst  to 

Bogociate  fHearll;  and  he  therefore  tniat* 

ed  .  that  the  noble  lord  would  foel  con* 

▼inced  thai  there  waa  no  intention  either 

oo  hbpart  or  on  the  part  of  his  hon.  aod 

leameo  coUaaguov.  to  take  ministcni  by 

amcprisaie  seMmfftothe  noble  end  at  a 

hrte  hout  in  the  oay  the  comrnnnication 

vrhidi  they  hadsens bim    [Hear,  hear  Q. 

Lord  Casilarmgk  disclaimed  anyinten* 
tion  of  impetioff  improper  ^daj  to  the 
boD.  and  learned  gentleman  or  bisdient. 
He  had  n^reljr  mentioned  the  lateness  of 
the  bomr  at  whidi  the  piepoaitma  had 
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been  received  aa  a  reason  fox  the  post- 
ponement of  the  present  question.  As 
that  propoMl  was  still  under  considera- 
tion, he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  ex- 
plain the  reasons  why  some  proposal  had 
not  originated  from  another  quarter. 
^  Mr.  JUraugham  said,  that  in  the  delicate 
situation  in  which  both  the  noble  lord  and 
himself  were  placed,  a  superfluous  was 
better  than  an  imperfect  explanation. 

Mr.  Wynn  observed,  tnat  one  of  the 
great  advantages  arising  from  the  step 
which  the  House  had  tiucen  on  the  night 
of  the  adjournment  was  this—that  no  one 
could. suppose  that  the  renewal  of  the  ne- 
gotiaftovb  come  from  whichever  piirtv  it 
migbt,  was  Uie  result  of  any  other  feeling 
than  a  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  re-echoed  back  to  ijt 
as  those  wishes  had  been  by  every  indivi- 
dual from  one  end  of  the  country  to  th^ 
other    [Cheers], 

The  order  for  taking  the  papers  into 
consideration  was  then  further  adjourned 
till  Monday. 

Navt  Estimayes.]  .The  na^  esti^ 
mates  having,  on  the  motion  of  sir  Georga 
Warrender,  been  ntferred  to  a  committee 
ef  supply^  it  waa  moved  by  him,  "  That  a 
sunt  not  exceeding  1,980,566^  3s.  1)4^ 
be  i^ted  to  bis  iMJf sty,  for  furtt^^r  de^ 
fraying  the  oidinary  establishment  of  the 
navy,  for  the  veer  182a''  The  hon.  ba« 
ronet  observed^  that  it  was  a  satisfactioit 
to  him  to  be  able  to  inform  the  Houses 
that  there  wane  diminution  of  the  expenp* 
diture  of  lH,000fc 

Sir  M:IF;  JSk«(S(said,hehadnoc^jee. 
tion  to  the  grant,  and  admitted  that  a  re- 
duclioo  to  the  amount  of  Il4tfi00t.  had 
taken  plaoe  within  the  last  vear.  Tha 
lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  commisn 
sioners  for  the  victualling  department, 
were  stillas  numerowas  in  the  year  1815. 
He  thought  that  some  further  reduction 
could  be  effeeted.  There  waa  another 
subject  to  which  he  hoped  that  an  answer 
would  be  given,  relative  to  the  clerks,  whe 
having  been  engagad  in  men.  of  war,  had 
nelr  been  raisd  to  the  rank  of  pursers^ 
and  were  not,  therefore^  entitled  to  half* 

8ir  G.  Cadimm  expkined  the  causea 
of  the  clerks  not  being  raised  to  the  rank, 
of  pnrsera.  The  number  of  them  waa 
censidexaUe;  and  if  the  system  of  raisiM 
theic  rank  was  to  continue,  no  end  could 
be  nut  to  the  number  of  persons  who 
womd  reifaire  half-pay. 

3  T 
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^tJoteph  Forleobtenred^  that  nothing 
was  more  flat^  stale,  and  unprofitable, 
than  the  generality  of  diicutsiona  in  that 
House  upon  the  expenditure  of  the  pub- 
lic money,  and  especially  with  respect  to 
the  naval  estimates  of  late  years.  His 
hon.  friend  who  had  just  sat  down,  had 
stated  that  there  was  a  reduction  of 
100,000^.  in  the  estimates  of  this  year ; 
but  the  reduction  ought  to  have  been,  in 
'his  view,  much  more  material,  considering 
that  we  were  now  in  riie  sixth  year  of 
peace.  He  animadverted  upon  what  he 
called  the  lumpioff  sum  of  8,000^.  allowed 
for  fire,  lamps,  and  postage  for  the  Admi- 
-ralty,  which  he  thought  much  morfe  than 
was  necessary.  This,  indeed,  was  an  iteqi 
of  the  naval  estimates  which  he  had  never 
been  able  to  understand.  Then  there  was 
the  allowance  for  superannuations  to  per- 
sons who  were  healthy  and  strong,  and 
who  were  likely  long  to  live,  but  which 
they  were  to  enjoy  until,  according  to  the 
modern  language,  iliey  **  ceased  to  exist/' 
Where  were  the  means  of  defraying  such 
expense  to  be  found,  as  money  was  so 
scarce?  The  noble  lord  (Castlereagh) 
might  make  one  of  his  consolatory 
Speeches,  and  tell  the  House  that  a  con- 
siderable saving  would  in  time  be  made 
on  this  head,  by  what,  in  the  modem  lan- 

guage,  was  termed  the  <*  ceasing  toextst'^ 
ut,  notwithstanding  this  «*  ceasing  to  ex- 
ist," they  still  fouim  this  item  otexpen* 
diture  increasing.  But,  whatever  ceased 
to  exist,  the  expenditure  did  not :  on  the 
contrary,  it  appeared  to  be  *<  the  never- 
dying  worm''  of  this  country.  How  it 
was  to  be  continued  he  did  not  know ; 
and,  unless  the  right  hon.  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  had  laid  up  treasures 
for  them  in  heaven,  they  would  be  with- 
out any,  for  he  was  sure  they  would  have 
none  upon  earth  [A  laugh].  With  all 
those  burthens,  the  first  c^aon-shot  that 
was  fired  would,  in  his  opinion,  reduce  the 
S  per  cents  as  low  as  80;  and  that  would 
be  eaten  up  by  superannaations.  How 
these  could  be  provided  for  he  did  not 
know,  unless  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer bad  some  private  resources ;  and 
perliaps  he  bad;  but  with  all  the  difficul- 
ties under  which  we  laboured,  we  found 
chat  situations  were  doubled,  trebled, 
and  quadrupled,  in  all  directions.  We 
had  two  or  three,  lord  chancellors 
walking  about,  and  commissioners  of  the 
navy,  commissioners  In  the  Victual- 
ling-oiBce,  and  many  others  Af  that  sort 
in  abundance;  aU-  of  wfaon  if  ere  very 
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comforubly  provkied  for,  and  mlglit  Ihre 
a  thousand  years.    What  a  saving  ought 
be  made  in  such  things.    But  none  rock 
was. meditated,  while  expense  was  goiiig 
oi^to  beautify  and  adorn  the  great  boose 
at    the    Admiralty.      Again    he    askec^ 
amidst  such  public  distress  and  public  ex- 
pense, what  was  to  become  of  the  coon- 
try  in  the  event  of  war^    He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  war  was  now  probi|l>le 
with  our  great  and  old  rival,  as  both  go- 
vernments appeared  to  be  on  pretty  good 
terms.    Neither,  indeed,  seenied  io^&ed 
to  war;  perhaps,  because  no  BBooey  was 
to  be  found  in  the  exchequer  of  either, — 
After  objecting  to  some  latesrrtt^emeota 
with  respect  to  our  dock-yvd  in  Novm 
Scotia,  Uie  hon.member  animadvertedupon 
the  expense  incurred  for  conatructing  a 
wharf  near   Gibraltar.    The^  order   for 
building  this  wharf  was  originaUy  aoade 
by  that  gallant  admiral,  eari  St.  Vincent, 
in  1802,  and  an  expense  of  4,0(X)I.  a  year 
had  since  been  saddled  upon  the  country, 
making  in  all  72,0002.  which  liad  been 
spent  to  build  a  wharf  that  had  noi  jet 
made  its  appearance  above  water.    It  re- 
minded him  of  the  cbiki  which  waa  grow* 
ing  eleven  inches  every  year,  and  yet  had 
never  come  to  its  full  growth.    Tfaia  m- 
tended  wharf  had  sums  expended  onityear 
after  year,  and  its  head  coidd  not  yet  be 
perceived  above  the  water.    It  aeemed  to 
nim  that  instead  of  the  money  going  for 
the  wharf,  it  had  been  applied  to  uses  not 
so  good.    Having  now  made  an  opfNisi- 
tion  apeech,  he  would  say  something  on 
the  other  side.    He  was  glad  to  see  the 
hon.  baronet  (sir  G.  Cockbum)  looking 
into  the  business  of  the  navy,  aa  a  great 
deal  of  good  was  to  lie  expected  from  his 
capacity,  industry,  and  knowledge  of  the 
subject.    He  also  expected  much  advan- 
tage from  the  superintendence  of  his  hoa* 
firiend  the  comptroUer  of  cbe  navy,  who 
was  so  well  worthy  of  his  pboe^  and  who 
would  not,  he  was  sure,  aflow  any  ex- 
pence  that  could  be  avoided.    But  paxn- 
mony  might  sometimes  be  sa  unjust  and 
more  injurious  than  expense.     For  in- 
stance, he  had  been  lately  at  Sheemesi, 
when  a  tremendous  order  came  down  frsa 
the  Admiralty  for  the  dischargoiram  the 
yard  of  200  navigators ;  that  is,  feilovs 
who  worked  with  spades  and  whcdbar- 
rows,  and  that  convicts  i^ouldbeemnk^ 
ed  in  .their  place*    Thus  were  suddssiy 
thrown  out  of  bread  no  less  thaa  M 
honest  mdb,  who  had  no  means  of  fab^ 
sisteace  ualess  they  omtrived,  if  poBHhle^ 
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io  bcoooie  coAvtcIt  themselveB.  He  had, 
iodeedy  beard  of  strapge  queationt  put  by 
these  poor  men  at  Sheerness;  for  instance) 
whether,  if  they  applied  to  the  noble  se- 
cretary for  the  home  department,  he 
^ould  make  them  convicts,  or  give  them 


ply  to  his  right 
to  make  him  a  maid  of  honour  [A 
laugh].  The  question,  however,  of  these 
poor  men,  was  not  extraordinary ;  for  the 
net  was,  that  ri^ues  and  felons  were  of 
late  much  better  provided  for  in  this  coun- 
try than  honest  industrious  men ;  for  what 
a  bustle  had  we  about  the  building  and 
improvement  of  gaols  and  the  construe- 
tion  of  penitentiaries,-  yet  we  had  1,500 
convicts  employed  on  our  coast,  who 
would  *'Tader  so  to  Bottom-house  Bay, 
In  de  Vest  Indis.**  Yet  those  convicts 
were  taken  such  peculiar  care  of,  that  if, 
upon  being  taken  out  to  work,  a  cloud  ap- 
peared, one  of  Mr.  Capper's  men  imme- 
diately exclaimed,  «  Bring  them  back,  it 
is  likely  to  rain."  Here  toe  hon.  member 
liappened,  by  a  movement  of  his  arm,  to 
strike  off  the  hat  of  a  member  near  him, 
to  whom  he  apologized,  stating  that  a 
man  was  never  attended  to  upon  subjects 
of  this  nature  unless  he  spoke  with  vehe- 
anence    [A  laugh]. 

Sir  T.  B.  Martin  defended  the  super- 
annuation allowances  alluded  to  by  his 
hon.  friend,  and  as  to  the  convicts,  he 
vtated,  that  when  these  people  were  idle 
and  unemployed,  scenes  ot  tumult  and 
wice  perpetually  prevailed  among  them, 
whUe,  through  employment,  they  were 
rendered  industrious  and  regular.  An 
allowance  of  3if.  per  day  was  granted  to 
each  pf  those  convicts,  in  remuneration 
for  his  labour,  one  half  of  which  was  re- 
served aiid  allpiF^ed  to  accumulate  until 
his  final  discharge,  in  order  to  furnish  him 
with  the  means  of  defraying  his  expenses 
home,  and^thus  to  provide  some  guard 
against  the  temptation  to  repeat  the  com- 
mission.of  cri^le. 

Mr.  Hume  observed,  that,  from  the 
statement  of  the  estimates  which  he  held 
in  his  hand,  he  could  not  see  that  the 
saving  in  the  estimates  this  year  was  so 
large  as  was  stated.  He  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  such  a  saving  as  had  been 
mentioned  could  be  shown.  There  was 
a  reduction  in  the  total  amount  of  sala- 
ries, but  this  was  overbalanced  by  the 
excess  in  the  half-pay  iipd  liunerannua- 
iions.    In  the  very  large  ilemsfor  build* 


inga  and  repairs,  he  could  aeeno  saving 
that  deserved  mention.  .  It  was  in  1819, 
1,145,430/.;  and  in  1820,  the  sum  was 
1,142,580/.  He  now  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  comn^ittee  to  the  Navy 
Pay  office.  He  found  that  the  expense  in 
this  department  was  very  neariy  the  same, 
now  that  we  had  only  a  sum  of  six  mil« 
lions  to  pay,  as  when  the  payment 
amounted  to  two  and  twenty  millions. 
He  did  expect  that  some  very  consider- 
Sble  reductions  would  have  been  made  in 
this  department,  after  the  reports  of  the 
finance  committee  respecting  it.  There 
were,  indeed,  some  few  clerks  with 
trifling  salaries  reduced,  but  none  of  the 
higher  offices  were  touched.  The  same 
Objection  would  apply  to  the  Navy-office. 
The  House  had  received  two  reports  on 
the  subject  of  the  navy  estimates,  in  one 
of  which  a  recommendation  was  given  for 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  commiso 
sioners,  but  no. such  reduction  had  taken 
place.  One  deputy-comptroller  was  re- 
duced, but  the  allowance  for  house«rent 
granted  to  three  commissioners  was  equal 
to  the  salary  of  the  comptroller.  He  put 
it  to  the  House  whether  the  same  ex* 
pense  in  this  office  was  necessary  at  a 
time  when  there  were  only  15,000  seamen 
and  8,000  marines  kept  up,  as  had  been 
incurred  at  a  time  when  our  naval  force  re- 
quired 145>000  men ;  and  yet  with  this 
immense  diffi^rence,  the  amount  of  ex^ 
pense  at  present  in  the  Navy-office  was 
very  little  les^  than  what  it  was  at  the 
period  to  whicn  he  had.  alluded.  In  the 
victualling  office  there  was  the  same 
ground  pf  complaint.  '  The  expense  of 
conductiog  that  department  was  this  year 
97,287/.— a  sum  not  much  less  than  that 
which  was  required  when  we  had  1,000 
ships  in  commission.  How  eould  the 
continuance  of  this  enormous  expense  be 
accounted  for  at  this  period  of  peace?  In 
the  dock-yarda^so  tne  committee  would 
find  that  a  proportionably  extravagant 
scale  of  expense  wa^  continued.  Reduc- 
tions had  been  recommended,  but  none 
had  taken  place.  Maf^iog  a  coroparisoa 
of  tlk^  years  since  the  peace,  it  would  be 
found  that  in  the  sixth  year  of  peace» 
when  every  thing  was  said  to  be  reduced 
to  the  lowest. peace  scale,  only  a  very, 
paltry  iqpduction  had  taken  place.  It  wai| 
BQw'nine  months  since  he  had  moved  for 
a  return  of  the  number  of  ships  employed 
in  the  years  1792^  1793,  and  1794,  and 
abointhe  years  1817,  1818«  and  1819.; 
but  that  accpunt  had  been  laid  on  thi^ 
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loble  oiirjr  «  few  dftyt  buck.  Oa  leddiig 
4»ver  k,  be  wftt  surpvked  at  the  extraor- 
dtnary  iocreaae  which  hed  tiken  place  in 
building  aod  repairing.  Fhnn  the  5Ui  re- 
port of  the  finance  ooeMnittee,  it  appeared^ 
that  the  whole  ttttBuber  of  ihtpi  hi  the  im* 
^ies  of  Europe  and  Amerioa  amounted 
only  to  169— but  the  number  kept  up  m 
this  coontrj  wai  594»  of  which  there  w«re 
this  rear  S8  not  included  in  the  fifth  rniei. 
Of  this  nuaAer/ there  were  not  more  tbi^ 
1 12  at  sea  at  a  time*  With  this  number, 
howereri  the  proportion  of  expense  in 
building  and  repairs  was  much  greater 
than  at  any  former  period.  On  looldi» 
over  the  returns  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
h  would  be  (bund,  that  he  was  not  so  Terr 
much  out  in  the  calculation  he  made  on  m 
Ibrmer  occasion,  wlieii  speakhig  on  this 
subject,  and  wbai  his  information  was  de« 
rived  from  the  Journals.  In  the  year 
1791  the  eapense  of  building  and  repairs 
amounted  to  ^¥)fiOOL  In  1 798  the  sum 
wss  S81,99M.;  and  in  1798«  inchidhig 
some  improvements  which  were  then 
made,  it  amounted  to  387,00OL  Let 
those  sums  be  compared  with  the  ex* 
pontes  in  the  same  department  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  aod  a  mighty  increase 
would  be  founds  though  we  were  now  fin 
the  sixth  year  of  peace,  when  we  had  no 
ahattered  vessels  to  repair,  as  we  should 
have  in  If  me  of  war*  With  a  number  of 
ships  less  than  we  employed  in  1801,  our 
expense  for  building  imd  repain  were>-4n 
1817, 1,139,27(M. ;  m  1818^,230,990/. ;  in 
1819, 1,145,480^.;  and  hi  1820,  l,li2.580<. 
This  enonnous  increase,  though  not  con* 
demned  by  the  committee  of  finance,  was 
very  well  commented  upon  m  their  eighth 
report.  The  report  said— "«  They**  (the 
committee)  <«  conceh^e,  that  the  amount 
and  preparation  of  diips  of  war  must  be 
left  to  the  sound  discretioa  of  the  go- 
vernment generally,  and  of  the  board 
whose  dut^  It  is  more  particularly  'to 
manage  this  most  important  department 
of  the  state ;  always  bearing  in  mind,  that 
not  ships  and  stores,  and  military  arrange- 
ments, are  alone  ilecessary  fiar  the  safety 
cr  the  gloiy  of  the  country  in  the  «vent 
cf  war;  but  that  finances  recruited  durii^ 
peace,  and  wealth  and  industry  generally 
diffused  through  ^  nation  by  all  prac- 
tilcaUe  savings  of  expense  and  coi^eqaent 
ciminution  of  burthens,  are  at  I«ut  of 
C(}ua]  importance,  while  they  mainly  oon- 
iribnte  towards  the  Jiappinessand^Ooeafbit 
of  all  olassas  49f  aodoty  at  the  iiresenc 
^omT    Iiehs4,aaftrasit  kadlkiain 
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his  power,  conaalted  psrsaws  couvaitoji 
with  naval  aflhirs,  and  ne  fisund  aucli  per- 
sons generally  of  opinion  that  vary  wrge 
smns,  expended  by  government,  had  been 
and  were  ahsohitely  thiwwn*away.    An 
hon.  baronet,  iHiom  be  then  saw  m  hm 
pkce,  had  stated  to  the  Houae*  lit  least 
so  he  had  anderstood  the  hon.  barenei 
that  the  longer  ships  remained  in  otdinaiy, 
the  better  they  beoaone ;  that  a  ship  three 
years  hi  ordinary  was  better  than  a  new 
ship;  and  that  a  ship  ten  years  in  atdhMifjr 
would  be  still  moie  valuable.    He  nStf 
could  not  coincide  in  that  opiaiee;    It 
was  not  his  wish  to  reduce  too  hastily  the 
fi>rce  of  our  navy ;  he  only  willed  le  le- 
doce  it  to  that  point  whioi  weald  leave 
us  in  possession  of  twice  aanMavdhspier 
war  as  could  be  sent  fertfi  by  m  wnlfti 
eim>rts  of  the  whme  world.    lie  'fielt  eeii* 
fident  that  whenever  the  time  ahoddeoflse 
(and  he  trusted  that  thne  was  ftr  AlsM) 
which  should  involve  us  i^gmki  la  war,  ibe 
sums  which  we  might  save  in  Ah  ssem  of 
pttUfe  charge  woiud  be  far  meiw  aervioe* 
able  in  tnainuuning  a  contest  tea  tbe  re^ 
suit  of  those  sums  expended  is  the  UHsmer 
in  which  it  was  now  proposed  te  expend 
them.    No  man  could  say  thai  590  Aipa 
could  be  kept  up  at  any  th^  like  m  vetf* 
sonable  expense*    From  the  rtrr  perish- 
able nature  of  the  wood  ef  whkb  tlraea 
vesseb  were  composed,  Ae  thing  was  hn- 
possMe.    If  the  present  system  were  per- 
severed in,  the  country  wouM  find  too 
late,  when  she  came  to  a  contest,  that  she 
wanted  that  money  which  at  th»  raemeni 
she  was  wasting.  An  expeose  ef  4^,00llL 
was  proposed  rar  alteratens  and  iinpreve- 
ments  in  the  yaids  in  this  very  year.    Wt 
ceuid  Bcarcdy  do  more  if  we  anticapafed 
a  war  at  the  fyegianing  ef  the  nest.    The 
hon.  member  conclo£d  wiUi  a  dedara* 
tion  that  he  did  not  seelc'to  ahafte  oi^  or 
throw  out  of  employment,  the  poor  and 
meritorious  iadividuah   whose  eaminge 
were  paid  out  ai  the  estfnaids  in  ifeea 
tion;  he  aimed  at  rednctioBS  less  dtairt  m 
ing  to  the  individual,  and  mM  fcertfaeaMe 
lo  the  public 

Sir  r.  B.  Martin  said,  that  suiee  the 
peace,  874  ^ips  of  war  had  been  sold, 
and  178  brdken  up-*-a  reduction  alsnesl 
equal  te  the  number  now  recnmnii^.  lie 
thought  that  ministsrs  wetw  epan  fe  m 
charge  directly  contrary  lethatwiiilihhad 
been  ut«d  by  the  hon.  anember,  aad4aa 
^ley  bad  been  too  hasty  ie  liiininhiani, 
«bestreMthefeureavy«  Welsnlk^  • 
Ammdaiie  fleet  ready  lo  gd  aoam  tfc  ai 
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novmH's  ifoldc^  \  bat  chdse  f etselt  wouM^ 
from  tine  to  tniie»  require  tefMnn  There 
%rere  peitwpB  some  of  them- that  would  be 
lit  for  service  only .  for  three  or  four 
yeart  to  cMne ;  and  it  was  sarely  better 
to  keep  up  chose  vessels  as  lotig  as  they 
would  last  than  to  find  ourseWes*  at  tlie 
comoieficemeDt  of  a  war«  destitute  of  a 
liavy  to  protect  our  commerce  and  our 
coloBJes*  Subiequent  to  the  American 
war,  from  fhe  year  1783  to  the  year  1790, 
the  woritmen  in  the  yardi  were  employed 
three  hours  a  day  extra  in  summer,  and 
an  hour  and  a  hmf  in  winter,  in  repairing 
ships,  and  putting  them  again  iMo  a  con* 
ditiqp  for  service ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
those  seven  yeirS)  thev  put  out  of  hand 
75  Mil  of  the  line,  and  78  frigates.  The 
lion,  member  opposite  had  spoken  of  in- 
creased eapenies.  Was  it  straAce  that 
the  expense  of  repain  should  be  doubled 
sdnce  tBe  period  stated,  when  the  price  of 
tin^r,  and  of  every  descriptioo  of  ship- 
boildiiig  materials,  was  trebled  f  The  hon. 
member  then  stated,  that  no  fewer  than 
€S  clerks  liad  been  dSsdiaiged  from  tfeie 
Vavy-offiee;  and  an  equal  number  from  the 
Vavy  pay-oflBce. 

Sir  F,  OmjiMffify  sdd,  that  such  was 
the^  reduced  state  of  the  aayy  that  he 
believed  no  naval  officer  in  that  House 
could  go  on  board  a  common  guard->ship 
amd  find  men  enough  on  board  to  man  a 
boat  in  an  ol5cet4ike  manner.  He  thoueht 
the  lords  of  tbie  Admiralty  had  not  £s^ 
charged  the  duty  which  they  owed  to  the 
country,  in  reducing  the  navy  so  low  as 
tliey  had  done;  and  said,  he  was  not  one 
^  those  who  believed  thst  the  continent 
was  in  sueh  a  state  of  security  as  to  jus« 
tify  the  dismantling  of  our  army  and  navy. 

Sir  Itaae  Cnfin  said,  that  as  an  hon, 
and  gallant  officer  had,  for  once,  made  an 
eppositioo  speech,  he  would  make  a  mi- 
nisterial speech,  and  declare,  that  he 
thought  his  majesty's  ministers  had  neg<* 
lected  noiAiing  which  could  contribute 
to  tiie  happiness  and  security  of  the 
Buvy. 

Mr,  riemey  hoped  that  ihe  opposition 
apeech  whieh  had  been  made  on  the  other 
^e  thai-  House  would  produee  more 
«flett  than  those  which  proceeded  from 
Ae  quarter  in  wbich  he  was  standing; 
and  he  iViriifaer  hoped  that  the  lion*  mem- 
ber who  made  the  opposidon  speedi 
^ould  iUlo#  up  that  measure  by  giving 
an  ompositioo  vote.  If  there  ^ere  some 
bnmcB^  dt*  the  naval  service  in  whidi 
cxpenhlwe  had  been  too  ptotiMp  fSuxt 


were  otkeva,  he  thosfht^  ib  which  an 
undue  parsimony  had  been  exercised.    A 

Eition  had  some  time  since  been  put  into 
hands,  which  could  not  be  read  by 
any  man  without  the  deepest  feelings  of 
compassion  and  regret.  The  petition  of' 
which  he  spoke  proceeded  from  two  kdiea 
of  respectable  family,  one  of  whose  aa^ 
castors  had  liot  long  since  filled  the  office 
of  sheriff  in  the  county  of  Corawall,  and 
who,  by  the  loss  of  nearly  all  thcsr  rela- 
tives in  the  military  aiid  naval  .services^ 
were  literally  so  beggared  as  to  be  in  the 
high  road  to  a  workhouse.  These  wotaea 
were  the  daughters  of  a  gentleman  of 
saoall  fortune,  who  had  devoted  his  limited 
means  to  the  education  of  seven  aoiis> 
ita  the  hope  of  their  success  in  the  service 
of  their  country.  Six  of  these  aons  had 
entered  the  navy,  one  had  gone  into  the 
army,  and  all  had  lost  their  lives  in  the 
peruHtnance  of  their  duty.  Worn  down 
by  disappointment,  the  father  died  of  a 
broken  neart ;  and,  after  his  decease,  the 
only  surviving  son,  who  was  then  an 
officer  of  artillery,  aided  his  sisters  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  bis  means ;  and  they  en* 
deavoured  to  eke  out  a  scanty  subsistenca 
by  keeping  a  daj-school.  This  young 
man,  however,  died  at  Gibraltar ;  one  of 
the  sisters  became  ill ;  they  were  obliged 
to  ffive  up  their  little  school,  and  were 
absolutely  left  to  starve.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  unhappy  females  had 
applied  to  the  duke  of  York,  reciting  the 
facts  which  had  been  detailed  to  the 
House,  and  asking  a  pension  as  the  sisters 
of  an  officer  who  haa  died  in  the  army» 
stating  the  names  of  their  brothers,  and 
the  services  upon  which  they  had  been 
employed.  No  one  who  knew  anjr  thing 
of  the  dmmcter  of  his  royal  htffhoess 
could  doubt  the  feeling  with  wfaidi  that 
petition  had  been  received;  bat  it  waa 
fnthnated  to  the  ladies  that,  under  all  the 
eircumstances,^  their  application  would 
more  properly  be  addressed  to  the  Admi« 
rally.  Tiiey  dvd  so,  and  no  fault  could  be 
imputed  to  lord  MelviHe  tor  ans^ering^ 
thst  there  was  no  fund  at  the  control  of 
the  Admiralty  out  of  which  thepetitionari 
could  be  relieved ;  but  he  would  aik  the 
House,  if  it  was  honourable  or  decent 
that  lord  Melville  should  have  been  omb* 

BHed  to  give  such  an  answer}  Itwasnoti 
r.  Tiemey  continued,  until  these  kfcKsa 
had  for  some  time  suftiefl  the  ektttantf 
of  pentiry  that  thehr  petitioii  had  been 
plaoed  in  his  hands.  '  He  had  nurie  the 
atricteit  iiiqoiry  into  Aetr  chnraders^  wtA 
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had  received  the  most  anaple  letdnnoD j  to 
their  conduct.  He  had  then,  previous  to 
pretentiDg  the  petitioiiy  stated  the  case 
to  an  hoiL  neaiDer  opposite,  and  to  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  and  he  was 
bound  to  ackoowledj^  the  kind  reception 
which  he  had  ezpenenced,  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  having  undertaken  la- 
BMdiatelj  that  the  unfortunate  ladies 
should  receive  a  pension  from  the  civil  list. 
It  was  no  longer  necessary  that  the  peti- 
tion in  question  should  be  laid  before  the 
House ;  but  he  should  not  discharge  his 
duty  to  the  nav^,  which  he  ever  wished 
to  see  the  favourite  service  of  the  country, 
if  he  did  not  endeavour  to  establish  some 
provision  for  similar  exigencies.  In  the 
army  there  had  been  at  one  time  a  fund 
for  the  aid  of  sistersy  but  that  was  now 
uken  away,  and  the  services  both  stood 
in  the  same  situation.  He  had  no  con- 
nexion with  the  ladies  for  whom  he  had 
fortunately  obtained  relief;  but  he  wished 
that  aome  measures  should  be  taken  in 
favour  of  similar  sufferers.  Not  that  he 
would  lay  down  a  general  rule»  that  the 
sisters  of  officers  should  be  entitled  to 
pensions ;  that  would  throw  too  heavy  a 
load  upon  the  public ;  all  he  wished  was, 
that  a  fund  should  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  army  and  navy  boardst  to  be 
resorted  to  only  in  those  cases  where  a 
sister  had  no  reliance  but  upon  the  pro- 
tection of  her  brother;  because  such  a 
womaq  stood  exactly  in  the  same  situa- 
tion to  her  brother  as  a  daughter  who  de- 
pended for  maintenance  upon  her  father. 
The  want  of  such  a  fund  was  a  disgrace 
to  the  servioe*and  to  the  country.  Doubt- 
less there  were  many  cases  in  which  a 
father  brought  op  his  son  to  the  army  or 
navy,  trustmg  to  the  success  of  hb  son 
for  the  safety  of  his  daughter.  In  such 
cases,  a  daughter  acquirev  a  most  direct 
and  unqualified  claim.  He  would  make 
no  motion  to  the  House  upon  the  subject ; 
but,  if  ministers  should  be  accused  of 
profusion  for  applying  a  fund  to  the  pur- 
pose which  he  had  mentioned,  he,  for 
one,  would  most  cordially  lend  his  aid  to 
their  defence. 

The  Chancellar  of  the  Exchejuer  said« 
that  the  statement  just  made  by  the  right 
hon.  .gentleman  could  not  but  mterest  the 
feelings  of  the  House.  He  could  not 
agree,  however,  with  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman as  to  the  expediency  of  extending 
the  timits  which  it  had  been  deemed  ex- 
]>edient  to  apply  to  the  granting  of  pen* 
sioBS.    Pensions  had  increased  to  so  great 
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an  extent  that  it  was  thought  proper  te 
confine  them  to  the  wive^  and  iimnediaie 
descendants  of  the  gallant  officera  who  had 
fallen  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
No  doubt  such  cases  would  arise  aa  that 
to  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
alluded;    and,  wh^  they  did  ariae,  hs 
trusted  that  they  would  always,  aa  in  the 
instance  in  question^  be  copaidered   te 
afford  fit  opportunities  for  the  bounty  of 
the  Crown.    Still  he  did  not  think  it  ad- 
visable to  open  a  door  to  applieatioas  of 
that   description.    The   army  and  navy 
were  upon  an  equal  footing;   each  had 
their  compassionate  fond.    CertainJy,  the 
compassionate  fund  could  not  afibrd  ^wf 
to  that  extent  which  might  be  ncceaiary 
in  some  cases,  and  particularly  in  tadi  an 
instance  as  that  which  had  been  c^edby 
the  right  hon.  gentlemapi ;   the  assistance 
of  the  Crown,  however,    woold  not  be 
wanting,  where  such  assistance  was  me- 
rited^  As  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  how- 
ever, had  made  no  motion  on  the  subject, 
all  he  thought  it  necessary  to  say  was, 
that  the  attention  of  government  would  be 
directed  to  it  before  another  sesston  of 
parliament. 

Sir  M*  Bsdley.  moved  an  amendment, 
that  the  grant  should  be  reduced  2,000/, 
the  amount  of  the  salary  of  the  two  junior 
lords  of  the  Admiralty,  which  was  rejected. 
—The  resolutions  was  then  agreed  to. 
Sir  G.  Warrender  next  moved,  **  That 
1»594,480^  be  granted  to  his  Majesty, 
for  defraying  the  charge  of  what  may  be 
necessary  for  the  Building,  Re-buLWogv 
and  Repairs  of  Ships  of  War,  in  hta  Ma- 
jesty's and  the  Merchants*  Yarda,  and 
other  extra  works,  over  and  sbove  what 
-  is  proposed  to  be  done  upon  the  beads  oC 
Wear  and  Tear  and  Ordioaiy,  for  theyeor 

Mr.  Hume  asked  if  it  was  proper  that 
a  transport  board  should  be  kept  up  at 
Portsmouth,  at  the  expense  of  477/.  ; 
while  there  was  another  at  Cowea,  nearly 
opposite,  which  cost  36SL  ?  These  wete 
parts  of  the  expense  of  that  department, 
Doth  of  which,  or  at  least  one  of  which, 
he  thought  might  be  spared.  He  had 
another  observation  to  make.  Up^^  the 
head  of  **  stationery  ''  m  the  ^nairahy 
Office,  he  found  a  charge  of  2,000/  ;  but 
the  charae  under  the  same  bead  in  the 
Navy  Office  amounted  to  6,900/.;  and 
he  had  been  told  that  this  great  diftr- 
ence  arose  from  the  continuance  of  sn 
old  and  irregular  practice  of  jiari^ 
under  the  same  hm  various  artiqiss  o^ 
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totaUy  a  ditTerent  description*  For  this, 
howevert  he  had  no  certain  authority,  and 
therefore  he  should  be  happy  to  hear  If  it 
was  the  practice  in  the  Navy  office 
to  charge  aov  other  articles  than  paper, 
pens,  and  ink,  under  the  head  of  sta- 
tionery. 

Sir  G.  Warrendert  in  reply  to  the  first 
of  the  bon.  gentleman's  observations,  ob« 
aenred,  that  Portsmouth  and  Cowes  were 
necessary  transport  stations,  as  the  em- 
barkation of  troops  for  foreisn  service 
-generally  took  place  at  one  of  these  ports* 
With  respect  to  the  remarks  on  the 
charge  for  stationery,  the  exc^s  under 
that  head  in  the  Victualling  and  Navy 
offices  over  the  expense  in  the  Admiralty 
office  was  occasioned  by  the  greater  num* 
•ber  of  ships'  books,  and  other  articles  of 
the  same  description,  which  were  required 
'  in  the  former*  As  far  as  he  knew,  how- 
«yer,  no  articles  but  such  as  were  general- 
ly called  stationery,  were  classed  under 
that  head* 

Sir  F.  Ommaney  said,  that  if  thehon. 
^ntleman  was  acquainted  with  nauti- 
cal matters,  he  would  readily  perceive 
tliat  the  necessity  of  bavins  transport 
aitatioQs  both  at  Portsmouth  and  at 
Cowes  arose  from  the  obvious  circum- 
stance, thai  the  direction  of  the  wind 
might  be  more  favourable  to  embarkation 
nl  the  one  place  tkata  at  the  other* 

The  resolution  was  i^reed  to*  Upon  the 
yesolutiont,  that  the  som  of  S89,5(X)/*  be 
^oted  for  the  provision  of  troops  on 
Areigo  service,  and  S45,924/.  for  the 
4nmsport  service  of  his  majesty's  navy. 

Sir  Jo$9pk  Yorkg  took  that  oppor- 
tunity of  asking  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  if  sir  Kobert  Seppings  had 
yet  received  the  pension  whidi  parlia- 
joent  had  recommended  last  Tear-»he 
meant,  bad  sir  Robert  actually'  touched 
tbe  cash  ?  He  needed  not  remind  the 
committee  that  Mr*  Harrison,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  secretaries  to  the 
Treasury,  bad  stood  precisely  in  the 
same  situation  as  sir  R*  Sepprogs,  and 
had  received  a  sum  of  5,000/.  over  and 
above  his  nay  as  a  secretary* 

Sir  T*  Jb*  Martin  bore  testimony  to  the 
waluaUe  saving  of  sir  Robert  Seppings* 
His  services  were  bqfond  all  pecu^ 
oiary  reward ;  and  the  benefit  whidi  the 
country  bad  derived  from  those  servioes, 
was  incalculably  greater  than  any  sum 
wiiioh  could  be  voted  for  them.  He 
tbougbt  the  pension  had  been  too  long 
delayed. 


8ir^  B*  Harvey  said,  that  no  officer  in 
the  civil  department  had  ever  done  so 
much  for  the  navy  as  sir  R*  Seppings* 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Eaxnequermdt 
that,  upon  its  being  considered  that 
some  further  remuneration  was  due  to 
this  gentleman  for  the  benefit  which  the 
navy  had  derived  from  his  invention,  a 
communication  to  that  effect  had  been 
made  to  the  Treasury  by  the  first  lord  of 
the  Admiralty*  In  consequence  of  that 
communication,  it  had  been  arranged  that 
some  provision  should  be  made,  by  which 
his  family  would  be  benefitted,  and  he 
believed  that  this  arrangement  had  since 
been  carried  into  efiect* 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to* 

LoAK— Ways  and  Means.]  The 
House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated, 
that  he  should  not  have  occasion  to  tres- 
pass long  on  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee, it  having  been  generally  understood, 
in  consequence  of  a  former  arrangement, 
that  he  should  defer  any  specific  explana- 
tion of  the  finances  of  the  present  year  un- 
til Friday  next,  when,  on  submitting  to 
the  House  certain  resolutions  respecting 
the  sinking  fund  and  the  loan,  the  supply, 
and  the  Ways  and  Means  he  would  enter 
fully  into  the  subject*  All  he  had  now  to 
do  was,  to  state  the  terms  of  the  loan 
that  had  been  contracted  for  on  the 
present  day.  In  recommending  its  con- 
nrmation  to  parliament,  he  must  ob- 
serve that  it  was  one  of  the  most  ad- 
vantageous bargains  ever  concluded  be- 
tween the  Treasury  and  the  contractors* 
The  price  of  stocks  had  this  day  coincid* 
ed  precisely  with  what  it  was  when  the 
loan  was  contracted  for  last  year ;  and 
though  last  year  there  was  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  competition,  the  competi- 
tion was  still  greater  on  the  present  occa- 
sion* The  contract,  in  this  instance, 
was  a  half  per  cent  more  favourable  to 
the  public  than  it  was  in  the  former 
year,  although  the  price  of  the  funds 
was  in  each  case  the  same*  The  S  per 
cent  reduced  annuities  were  now,  as  they 
were  last  year,  at  69*  The  last  price^ 
before  that  stock  was  shut,  was  70|,  firom 
which  if  they  deducted  the  July  dividend 
of  \\  per  cent,  it  reduced  it  to  69,  which 
was  tne  present  price— the  same  price, 
even  to-  a  fraction,  which  the  8  per  cent 
aoniutitt  bore  last  year*  The  contract  for 
the  loan  of  last  year  amounted  to  l¥U, 
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ISf.  per  oeni :  b  the  pretenl  y«ar,  tbe 
concnK:!  wai  concluded  at  14^  U.  per 
cent  being  141.  in  stock*  or  I0f»  in  montjrt 
nore  fiifourable  than  the  preceding  con- 
tract. Coneideriogitby  the  ordinary  calco* 
latiooof  tlie  price  ofitocki  the  contractors 
had  talcen  the  k>an  at  nearly  2  per  cent 
above  the  current  price  efstock,  which  was 
highly  beneficial  to  the  public.  Atthesame 
lioie  that  Uie  bargain  was  so  favourable 
|o  the  publio,  he  thought  it  was  one  that 
would  produce  a  fair  profit  to  the  con- 
tractor. Looldng  to  the  small  amount  of 
the  kian,  the  bargain  was  ahnost  as 
favouiable  a  one  as  had  ever  been  con« 
eluded  by  the  Treasury.  Under  tliese 
circoBistaaoeSy  he  considered  it  uune- 
cessanr  for  him  to  take  up  the  time  of 
the  House  and  should  therefi»re  move, 
**  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee, 
that,  towards  the  supply  to  be  granted  to 
his  majesty,  the  sum  of  5,000,000^  be 
raiaed  by  annuities." 

Mr.  6retijfdL  expressed  his  approbation 
of  the  loaBp  which  was  undoubtedly  very 
favourable  to  the  public  It  was  always 
an  evidenee  of  a  beneficial  contract  when 
the  premium  was  nsederate*  The  right 
hen.  gentleman  was  however  mistaken 
when  he  said,  that  this  was  the  roost 
favourable  loan  that  had  ever  been  con* 
eluded.  Other  loans  had  been  more 
fiivottrable,  with  reference  to  the  existing 
prioes  of  the  iunds  when  they  were  con- 
tracted fer« 

The  Chanedhr  of  the  EtehequMr  did 
not  mean  to  refer  to  tne  present  loan  as  the 
aaest  favourable  that  had  ever  been  con- 
cluded ;  but  undoubtedly  he  considered  it 
to  be  one  of  the  most  fiivourable.  He 
had  no  recollection  of  a  higher  relative 
price  of  the  funds  except  in  one  former 
year. 

Mr.  Ricardo  observed,  that  the  pre* 
sent  loan  was  made  on  very  satisfactory 
terns.  It  was  impossible,  he  thought, 
that  it  could  be  obtained  at  a  more  favour- 
jAlerate.  Hehowevertraced  those  favour- 
able terms  to  the  recommendation  of  an 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Grenfdl)  who,  seme 
years  ago,  had  advised  that  the  commia- 
sioaers  of  the  national  debt  should  be 
allowed  to  subscribe  for  the  loan  to  the 
aaMiiunt  of  thebalancesia  their  hsaids.  This 
ttdviee  was  fbllowed  on  the  present  occa- 
sion ;  but  if  the  old  course  had  be4» 
adopted,  and  the  loan  had  been  for 
YlfilOOfiXM^  the  result  would  havw 
been  very  different.  Another  canse 
whidi  tenwed  to  procttie  teansao  favour- 
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able  Wis  the  amaDness  of  the  loan.  It 
was  withm  the  pover  of  a  great  num. 
bet  of  persona  to  bid  for  a  loan  of 
5,000,OOQ{.  and  therefore  the  compet*- 
tion  for  the  present  loan  waa  audi 
more  eaUensive.  than  qaualt  and  far 
greater  than  if  it  had  been  for 
1 7tOOO,O00L  In  consequence  of  these  dr- 
curostanoes,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
certainly  obtained  such  terms  as  must  be 
highly  satisfactory  to  the  ceoatry.  He 
conceived  that  no  fairer  mode  could  be 
devised  in  forming  contracts  for  the  pub- 
lic than  by  open  compctitioo.  That 
system,  he  hoped»  would  be  geneniffj 
acted  on.  An  hon.  geastleaiaa  had,  on 
a  former  jhight,  aiked  sooie  mei^os  r^ 
lative  to  a  large  amount  of  ^udie<|Ber 
bills,  which  had  been  issued  by  gonrem- 
metit  at  par,  when  they  were  at  adisoount 
in  the  markeL  From  the  explanation  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  it  seemed  that 
tb^  were  given  in  consequiencie  of  a  con- 
tract for  a  quantity  of  silver.  Now,  it 
waa  quite  evident  that  the  ?«.  or  Sf.  re- 
ceived by  government  from  the  penoos 
with  whom  the  ccmtract  was  made  would 
be  reioibursed  by  a  profit  in  the  pncae  of 
the  diver  ;  thqr  would  undoidite^  nyae 
the  price  to  the  araoont  which  thej 
were  likely  to  lose^  He  tbou^t,  in  tkn 
instance  too,  that  the  aystem  of  competi- 
tion should  have  been  acted  od»  and  that 
they  should  have  bee&  puichaaed 
that  way.  He  wished  for  W0m 
nation  with  respect  to  the  faantitj  of 
chequer  bills  relative  to  which  infomasion 
had  been  demanded  a  few  efaninga  a^ 
A  statement  had  then  been  mailc,  winch 
hb  hoo.  friend,  and  ether  gentlemen,  de- 
cbved  ther  did  nQt>vnderatand.  it  ap- 
peared to  aim  to  be  a  very  aavsterious 
transaction,  and  he  could  not  naafce  it  ouL 
It  seemed  diat  a  provision  bad  beeaomda 
for  appropriating  the  growing  smount  of 
the  consolidalei  fond.  Hb  oon-  frisiid 
had  noticed  tinsi  and  had  obueiscd.  Ibnt 
the  c^wioff  aoMunt  m^ght  be  tpadei  pro- 
duGUve  and  useful  to  thepoblic  In  con- 
sequence of  his«  represeatatioa  a  bUt  had 
been  brought  in  sonie  tbne  mi^  to  endUs 
tbe  public  to  make  use  oT  its  Rowing 
amount,  by  whidi  it  was  pcovidcd^  how- 
ever, that  they  should  not  bonov 
nwre  than.  6JD00|D0(M.  front  it.  Bat 
it  so  happened  that  thia  growing 
dated  fund  Waa  not  equal  la  the 
charge  of  tho  advances  that  had 
isade  on  it  In  the  i^eeedina  fancter. 
He  wodd   thus  explain  hima^a— Svp- 
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posiag  tfiis  wa^  the  beginniDg  of  the  | 
quaitefy  that  the  public  accoimts  were 
made  up,  aiud  that  tliere  ^as  a  defi- 
ciency^ of  3,000,000/. ;  the  Bank,  in  the 
first  inatance,  (nade  this  good;  and  out 
of  the  amount  of  the  c^onsdlidated  fund 
in  the  conrmencing  cjtiarter  the  Bank 
was  fepitfd  (hose  3,000,000/.  Suppos- 
ing, Over  and  above  this  sum  of 
3,000,000/.,  an  equal  sum  accrued,  the 
public,  ondef  the  act,  would,  he  under- 
stood, have  the  advantage  of  Chose 
3,000,000/.,  since,  by  its  provisions,  a 
sum  of  6,000,000/.  might  be  borrowed 
for  the  public  service.  This  was  the 
system  ;  bat  how,  he  asked,  was  it  pos- 
sible that  the  public  could  have  the 
advantage  of  any  part  of  thia  growing 
fund,  when  in  fact  it  was  in  debt  ?  ft  was 
exceedingly  difficult  for  him  to  compre- 
hend this.  In  April,  1819,  there  was 
a  sum  of  2,027,000/.  so  issued  for  the 
use  of  the  public  ;  and  it  #as  stated 
that  from  that  period  to  April  1820, 
the  public  had  the  benefit  of  that  money. 
But  now  could  they  have  the  use  or  bene- 
fit of  it  out  of  K  growing  consolidated 
fund,  on  which  there  was  no  surplus 
whatever,  but  whfch,  on  the  contrary,  was 
in  debt,,  and  that  debt  aihounting  ta 
more  than  the  6,000,000/.  which  they^ 
were  by  the  act  of  parliament  empov^- 
€red  to  borrow  ?  As  he  could  dot 
understand  this,  he  trould  be  obliged  to 
the  right  hon.  getftlemanr  to  inform  the 
Tlouse  whether  the  public  had  reallv 
derived  advantage  fK)m  this  2,02?,000». 
from  Aprril,  18T9,  lo  April,  1820. 

The  ChttficeUor  of  the  ^xchejuer  said, 
tha^  ib  the  first  pface,  he  enttrt^ly  con- 
curred whh  the  hon.  member  ih  applying 
the  principle  of  competttiun  to  all  con- 
tracts for  the  public,  wherever  it  could 
foe  safely  tntroducied.  There  might,  how- 
ever, be  casea  wlierb  it  wosdd  not  bia  prac- 
ticable to  adopt  the  system;  As  a  general 
principle  it  waa  a  good  one,  and  in  a  va- 
riety of  instances  it  Was  adopted  by  go- 
vernmeftt.  With  respect  to  the  hon. 
member's  remark  relative  to  the  advanci^s 
made  from  the  consolidated  fond  to  the 
public  service,  the 'hon.  member  would 
uoderatand  the  matter  better  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  59lh  of  Geo.  3rd,  cap.  93, 
than  from  any  exalanition  which  he  eould 
give.  He  would,  however,  briefly  an- 
swer the  hon.  member's  obaervatioo.  It 
had  keen  a  frequent  cpmpKunt  of  diffiirent 
members  in  that  House,  Chat  a  great  pro- 
fit was  made  by  the  Bank/  by  mridmg  in 
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their  hands  the  growing  produce  oif  thts 
consolidated  fund,  without  any  cdrres^- 
ponding  advantage  being  derived  by  th^ 
public ;  and  various  plans  had  been  de*^ 
vised  to  enable  the  public  to  make  use  of 
their  own  money  during  eath  current 
(fuarter.  In  1808,  an  arraneeraent  was 
in  consequence  entered  into  between  thb 
then  chanceUor  of  the  exche(]tier,  Mr. 
Perceval,  and  the  Bank,  for  the  advance 
of  3,000,000/1  without  interest,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  advantages  which  they 
derived  fron)  those  batanceft.  This  ar- 
rangement, aftei'  subsisting  for  sotne  years 
(for  it  wa^  stipulated  that  it  should  re^ 
nrain  in  force  till  a  certaiil  .ndnib^  of 
years  after  the  war),  expired  last  year,  ft 
^ffs  then  thought  advisable  that  the  grow-^ 
ing  produce  of  the  cbnsolidiatcd  fund 
should  be  applied  in  tc  different  itianTier-.&* 
a  statement  being  made  by  the  Bank,  thafc 
the  pablic  money  lying  ih  llieir  hande 
^as  so  small  in  amount,  as  not  to  wai'-^ 
rant  them  to  continue  the  advance  d£ 
3,000,000/.  without  int^^st.  In  lied, 
therefore,  of  the  former  arrangement,  by 
whieh  the  public  had  the  use  of  3,000,000?^ 
without  interest,  a  bill  was  introduced  ta 
enable  the  Treasury  to  borrow  from  th^^ 
consolidated  fubd  to  the  extent  <ff 
6,000,000/.,  the  use  of  which  the  public 
were  to  have  whhout  interest.  This  wab 
Co  be  paid  in  any  particular  quartej:^  and 
to  be  renet^ed  at  the  commencemeiit  6f 
the  next  quartefr ;  so  that,  instelsd  of  its 
being  a  permanent,  it  was  ff  running  ad- 
vance. To  prevent  the  disadvantage  (ff 
antfcipating  too  large  a  sum  before  the 
quarter,  it  was  provided  that  the  advances 
made  by  the  Bank  under  this  act,  toge^ 
ther  with  other  advances  to  cover  any  de- 
ficiencies, sHould  not  exceed  6,d00',000/. ; 
and  afe  the  advance  made  by  the  Bank 
amounted  to  3,4<OO,O0On,  that  sum,  and 
2,600,000/.,  making  a  gross  amount  of 
6,000,000/.,  remained  from  that  time  to 
the  present  available  to  the  public.  From 
that  period  to  the  presetit  tfme,  the  public 
had  had  the  benefit  of  2^,600,000/.  in  ex- 
chequer-bills, from  which  they  derWed 
Very  considerable  advantage. 

Afr.  GrenfeU  said,^the  nght  Bon.  gen- 
tiemair  would,  he  was  sure,  recollect  that, 
in  the  commencement  of  ttie  session  vtt 
February,  1819,  a  question  arose,  during 
the  discussion,  relative  to  the  Bank  ba« 
lances,  whether  the  aonl  of  lB,OiOO,000/. 
shoutd  not  be  applied  tathe  public  ser- 
vice.. In  consequence  6f  that  inquiry  the 
59th  of  the  lale  king  wai  intreduced* 
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Bi|t  lie  had  oerer  yel  br«n  tblt  la  iioder* 
BUnd  hov  «  $081  «f  $.0OO,O0O^.»  or  of 
%€00J0M^  bad  bmi*  b»  point  of  fiioi  and 
pritctioe,  loade  •▼lilahl^  |ki  a*  to  uy  thp 
jotublic  intemt  op  th«t  wp^ount  of  v^ooej* 
pfi  qndeivtood  firov  tbo  right  hop.  gear 
tk^«Q  ib«t  8ia00.0QOA  w^re  faken  frop 
thf  fproviog  produce  of  the  pqnsoUdiiied 
fmia,  for  w  aerrioe  of  the  pMblip;  but 
it  Qoir  «ppe9rfd»  thaK  ei^lieipier-billa  to 
that  aaio«wt»  end  beerioff  ao  ioterestt 
were  ^im  ii|  the  teller*s  cbeat  ii|  Ilea  of 
this  eveaidile  auoi.  But  bow  aid  it  ban- 
pen  that  tbia  amount  of  exdiequer-biOa 
remained  atatiooary?  The  oonaoUdated 
fund  neit  vary  eTerv  qoarten  it  might 
ke  &  or  7,  or  8  mJlliona;  but  atill  tbis 
aum  of  SyfiOO^OOtf.  oon^iauea  atationary. 
He  bad  read  attentively  the  act  to  whidi 
the  right  bon.  geotlemiin  alludedt  and  he 
iheaght  the  praetioe  there  recognized  ad- 
lantageoua  to  the  public;  but  he  muat 
repeat  that  he  waa  wholly  at  a  loaa  tp 
l^now  how  the  eight  lion«  gentleman  could 
aaatie  out  hia  atatemf^  Ihat  the  public 
were  deriving  ad?antage  from  the  use  of 
S.600|000(.,  drawn  firom  a  fund  which  wu 
ao  deepl^r  in  debt.  With  reapect  to  the 
balapoea  in  the  haoda  of  the  Sank»  he  had 
within  the  laat  three  or  four  yeara  rer 
peated^  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  tliem*  The  arttem  had  been  altered ; 
but  he  waa  one  or  those  who  thought  thet» 
eyt  a  time  like  the  pr^aent.  some  farther 
benefit  might  be  derived  from  them  by 
the  jpublic*  with  |>^rfect  iavoem  to  tfal^ 
3anK  of  Eoflaod^ 

The  CkanceUor  of  Uft  JS^^deauer  aaidt 
du^t  tbe  2,60O,O0Qrf  aken  qu|  of  the  con^ 
aolidatedfund  weae  replaced  lyexchequcrf* 
b9)a  without  interest* 

Mr»  J.  Martin  saidt  that  at  aeren^ 
dUbrent  ^rtera  tbere  were  aeren  or 
eight  mOIionf  due  pn  the  consolidated 
fund ;  and  yet  the  right  bon.  .gentleraaa 
aMed  that  he  borrowed  from  it«  By  the 
apt  of  pavliiunen^  he  could  not  borrow 
unless  there  waa  a  surplus,  and  therefore 
he  cenoeived  that  M«  atatfut^  had  been 
violated. 

The  CkanceBor  of  (he  Exchequer  denied 
that  any  violation  pflbe  act  bad  tfiken  place. 

Mr*  Hyme  said,  thi^t  the  authority  to 
Vrrow  6»000,0pCM.  from  the  cpni|o1idated 
fund  would  be  very  weU»  as  long  as  there 
was  any  aurplqs  or  that  fond ;  bat  on  the 
12th  of  A,psil  It  iu>pe^red  that  it  was 
^SOOiOOOL  m  debt ;  conseqifeotly,  out  of 
t#^  fund  nt>ne  ojf  the  sums  atated  could 

fW»Wy  be  tak^. 


Mr.  6Vim/tf  Mudt  k  w^rid  t»  •  iMat 
desirable  tbing  if  aoeae  a^eana  wea^  d^ 
vispd  to  ^  rul  of  this  deSgctyj  of  tbe 
oonaelidatad  (imd*  One  9kJ0C$ji/gKk  %o  its 
^ootinoanep  wa%  that  it  feiideie4  A#  ac* 
comila  ao  extremely  comalex,  thai  he 
doubted  much  whether  the  righi  boa. 
sentleaaan  hiwaalfuaderatood  tbM|.  He 
did  npt  aigf  thia  with  any  inteniion  to 
oflend  the  ri||^  ban.  gentkaaaai  Un  he 
did  njnst  positively  know  that  many  per- 
aona  in  oracial  situationa  iw  the  ewrneyier 
decbured  that  they  foold  not  master  tbens. 
When  such  osfo  as  his  boo*  firiafidSf  who 
bad  ipokm  in  the  course  of  this  dtscM- 
sioOff  and  whp  weie  in  the  habit  of  in- 

ma^^^^s%aaa^H  *a^K^Ma^Em^  aaaeav  aa^^^a^^B^pa^y  wmm^^aa^  %^^^m^ 

these  acoounfa  were  omntHlimMe  to 
themt  aomething  ought  to  be  4eaa  te 
simplil^  them.  The  deficiency  of  tbe 
consolidated  fund  waa  a  blot  on  the  state- 
ment of  their  annual  fiaaaoeb  It  wm 
clear  that  ihe^  was  a  deficit  of  fiwm  wol 
to  eight  miliiqos :  he  knew  that  that  defi- 
ciency waa  pfonded  for  fwcteri/  by  the 
Bankf  but  U  should  be  re^oBscted  cbat 
they  pai4  the  Bank  intemt  for  it.  If 
they  even  paid  a  Uttle  more  i^teraat  thap 
they  did  to  ^  P|tnk|  ia  order  to  frocare 
monev  io  cover  it  completehry  is  would 
be  advaatageaos  ip  the  pobfic»  aioce  it 
would  aiaapUfy  th^  a yatem.  Bat  if  titty 
did  not  raiae  the  asoaey  by  loan,  and 
chose  aatber  tf  issue  eschequer-bill8»  aiiU 
they  would  ^S  be  paying  a  gmalti  iota- 
rest  than  they  now  paid  to  the  Sank.  Be 
waa  not  aaaf^qine  e^ou^^  to  oooaee^plate 
the  period,  within  «ny  asadenn^  lapae  qf 
timet  when  tbe  incveaae  ef  tba  aeaaarcea 
of  thta  country  woi^d  enable  tbam  to  gat 
rid  of  thia  dencien^.  If  the  n^  hca). 
gentleman  comM  atate  that  in.  two  or  thme 
yeacp  auch  an  Jeaprotemcat  waa  likely  to 
take  piaoe  aa  would  be  adegaaSe  ce  tbe 
expenditure,  f^^  a]^  get  rid  of  tba  d^* 
ciency  of  seren  or  eight  miUiooPb  be  wonid 
n^t  be  afieiae  togsriitt  bim  the  fid!  time, 
Tbe  CfumoOor  4^  Me  JMe|«rr  sak), 
there  w^  ope  point  which  mtiM^Qcaoat 
for  the  hpn,  g^mlemaali  obaarmUoDSi 
wbiri^  wav  <!^  )^e  did  |iQt  really  nndei^ 
stand  the  mode  ip  which  the  aijm  af 
2,6QP,P00l  v^  bppvwi^  fiana  tb^  coo* 
solidated  (uad.  A  g|n^t  amny  gantlemre 
of  knoadadS^  i|n4  mgsitjf  m^te  ^ftaa 
puzded  by  aaipspl?  etiiyinfpt :  alieir  em 
knowledge  and  mKHly»  vbi(^  led  fheii 
to  unne^wery  r^fmenta,  qp#aiad J^ 
defeat  the  objei^  tbisybad  in  nm»  ^^ 
4^reed  aatb  the  lifn^  :gei|»leaMa  th|t  ia 


dciMJf  oA MM*  tttiMltdAML  fnM;  ttid  lie 
thi4led»  At  ii«  dMlMt  Ite^  tbUt  iucb  Ail 
MrtogeilMiii  WMM  b«  teAde»  Witt  the 
AttMeoee  ef  f^Anliieiefity  m  wodid  effiKs* 
tiiillt  meet  tite  etlL  THkh.  howtfwtt^  toh\i 
Aei  M  dene  in  tfte  jptieAt  ymr.  The 
hen.  geiltlMiin  ihited  the  diSdettty  td 
be  IfiOOjMOL  x^  Sfim,0dOLt  in  thiii» 

Ii0#efefi  he  fededed  the  SfiOOflOOI.  thit 
weiV  bolToired ;  id  thec  in  llMit  the  actual 
Mkleiicf  was  enly  SflOOjOtfOi.  Re  eA^ 
Mrtaifieu  hepei  wakt  it  would  i>e  made 

rd  ill  the  todtie  ef  Ae  next  yete.    If 
Ihe  neicl  Mftakm  be  roaad  that  thoee 
he^  wer*  het  Mtdv  to  be  radised,  he 

MNild  Mberft  a  ^iMoiitfeii  te  iter Hameet 

Mt.  Aterdb  obieh^,  thtc  dii  the  Sth 
df  July,  1819^  tbeie  Wtt  •  defletetieir  tt 
9,4mJbM.  <<  BM,*  iiiid  the  right  hdti. 
dfdMleollltii  **  yoQ  hiive*  Wltheut  iiiteresty 
%669fiO0Lt  tor  which  exdiaqtier^bins 
M«  been  deporited.**  TMt  he  denied ; 
diid  he  wotiid  eoetedd  that  the  {Mlblic  had 
«ot  the  adtantage  ef  tlmt  atiiii. 

The  Cktmedhr  of  the  Actkequer  said, 
if  tfiaf  ttttn  had  not  been  advanced  from 
the  tenaoiidated  fuhd,  the  diferance 
would  be*  that  the  Bank  would  have 
%600fiCOL  ef  the  public  mooe^  in  their 
bandiy  dorinffthe  Quarter,  which  would 
be  eoinloyed  by  them  for  dieir  own  behe- 
fit,  and  aoti  aa  now,  for  the  benefit  of  Che 

pVDHC* 

The  leioftttloh  was  then  agreed  to ;  as 
Wefe  abo  the  reseiutioiiSt  granting  to  the 
eontmetery  far  etery  100£^  money,  KXtf. 
9  per  cent  reduead,  and  4/2l»  4jr.  consols. 
On  the  resolution  being  put,  relative  to 
t9:e  discount  to  be  allowMl  on  an  iotidpa- 
ckm  of  the  period  of  payment, 

Mr.  GfeitM  rose,  ami,  adverting  to  the 
lS,O0a,OO0ML  which  it  was  propiMed  to 
take  from  the  sinking  fond,  oeraanded 
srhether  it  would  not  be  better  tedo  away 
that  part  of  the!  machinery  of  the  system 
nltogechet.  The  fret  was,  thev  borrowed 
12,000,000c  lh>m  the  cemmistlortet^  of 
«be  national  debt;  but  they  idast,  in  the 
first  instance,  advance  those  12,0(KWX)M., 
to  enable  them  to  lend  it.  Now,  of  what 
consequence  was  h  to  the  j^oblic  whether 
fbey  granted  that  soss  te  tiie  commis- 
sioners, to  be  lent  badt  te  thenn,  nt  re- 
tained it  themsdves,  in  the  first  instance  I 
The  ^fsteid  was  complelay  tAsurd^  dnd 
difiered  firom  every  thing  that  was  con- 
feni^ated  m  17B5^  WhM^  the  /tmd  Was 
etftaUtsheoa    At  prtMwl  it  was  enttfely 


mMihUd  ned  dtatlsife,  Md  had  ih>  ttiier 
efltet  bet  lb  MndftftbefihAHce  sto^enta 
perplelM  ihd  indnidHglble.  The  right 
non.  getitiemAh  had  irtated,  that  there 
was  a  siekihg  fUnd  of  n,0()0,00(».  \  knA 
theh,  stfd  he,  «  «ee  What  a  fihe  fiotfHsH- 

ieg  iftftie  we  ate  fe,**  Bttt  th^  fttt  w^ 
they  hed  iie  staking  fimd  left  hx  eB. 

They  took  !9,eOO,0(XNL  f>oM  the  fiukd, 

mid  5|0d0,00(y.  fretn  the  j^iibHe,  the  M^* 

rest  ef  Whieh  iteust  eoMe  out  of  ttie  tick- 
ing ftthd ;  fbr  he  duderstoed  theie  wei^ 
to  be  iH»  ttew  tetds.  Foi"  hit  ewb  paH 
he  did  Mi  thii&k  the  loan  eontittcted  fef 
this  ddy  edMsarr.  If  they  rMllv  bed  a 
sinking  fuAd,  inatedd  of  taking  l2,dM,dO0ll 
fhMn  the  comdklttRonera,  it  would  M)  bet- 
ter to  lay  hold  of  it  all,  arid  thds  g^t  Hd 
of  the  Mii^fbii.  At  present,  they  Weii^ 
only  botfowing  1«,000,<X)OK.  fh>Hi  the 
cOnnoiisslortera,  httvmg  previously  ftir- 
nished  thew  With  the  meiuT*of  leedin|^H. 

Mr.  Hkme  onderstliod  the  right  nod. 
gentleman  to  hate  smd,  that  he  hoped 
this  wouM  be  the  last  loan  the  country 
would  t^qtiire  fbr  a  long  time.  But  how 
could  that  be?  Were  these  12,O0O,00OC' 
te  be  made  tip  next  year  ?  If  they  were 
not,  Und  this  delusive  system  were  to  be 
contleoed,  the  right  bon.  gemleman  (night 
go  orl  borrowing  every  succeeding  year. 
Stich  a  system  could  enly  embiftrSss  the 
counfty. 

Tbd  ChantdUfr  tf  the  ExcAei/u&r  61^ 
served,  in  reply,  that  he  feared  there 
would  be  much  confusion  in  the  supposed 
simplKieation  of  proceedhigs  which  had 
been  suggested  by  hon.  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Alderman  Heygate  believed,  that 
durmg  the  waif  the  loans  Would  bSvc  beeii 
borrow^  od  worse  terms  if  the  pubHc 
credit  had  not  been  kept  up  by  the  sink- 
ing fbnd  wbkh  hi^  been  esulbUshed  by 
lor.  Pitt  and  Mr.  JFox,  and  ought  to  hie 
held  sacred.  No  delusion  could  now 
prevail  uptm  the  subject ;  fiir  if  its  no- 
minal amotmt  had  be^  stated  at  17  eiil- 
lions,  sll  classes  in  the  country  knew  that 
it  onYy  consisted  of  five.  Witnt  respect  to 
loans,  their  reselt  was  evident.  The 
present  he  conceived  to  have  been  con- 
tract^ fur  oh  terms  disadvantageous  te 
the  fiublic ;  fer  it  wils  dode  in  a  stock,  tfie 
netninal  ptice  of  whieb  was  at  a  diacourit 

of  90  ear  cent,  dnd  that  prvde  itself  14 
or  15  pet  cent  tower  than  tfaestoek  which 
niighl  h«¥e  b^ed  ereated  thrWe  years  rfgo. 
It  warmett  htopertant  for  evei^  man  in 
the  CfHidtiy,  hi  Whatever  trade  df  profes- 
sion^ te  Khow  hew  tM  circulating  medieai 
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VM  to  be  kept  up.  It  was  the  most  sa^ 
cred  duty  of  sovernment  to  lecure  the 
maintenance  of  a  circulation  adequate  to 
the  taxation  of  the  country.  Now,  the 
money  which  this  loan  would  take  out  of 
ctrcufation  could  oiUy  be  retivmed  to  it 
00  the  part  of  the  Bank  by  puQcbases  of 
ffoldy  or  exchequer  bills  by  discounts^ 
The  last  mode  was  inadequatet  but  be 
could  jDO^  conceive  what  rational  objec- 
tion pb.uld  c^ist  to  the  Bank  purchasing 
^nd  .gelling  exchequer-bills  as  the^  forr 
loerly  did,  by  which  means  the  circuia- 
tion  would  be  kept  up  when  deficient  ami 
reduced  when  lupehjuouip  I^e  was  per- 
suaded the  great  cause  of  the  present 
distrcM  of  our  a^ricult.ure  and  trade 
arose  frogi  t^e  CQntiaual  cjeduction  of  the 
circMlation  which  had  of  late  been  going 
op,  ai\d  which  tended,  by  raising  unna- 
lurally  the  value  of  money,  to  augment 
the  pressure  of  taxes,  pensions,  and  all 
fixed  payments.  It  had  been  recom- 
n^ndeu  to  his  inajesty's  goyerpment  to 
iisue  bills  fo  repay  the  3ank  the  adya^* 
tsges  ^f  the  consolidated  fund;  but  it 
was  impossible  to  raise  a  Joan  to  pay  the 
Qank  without  producing  a  reduction  of  the 
circulating  piedium,  which  must  be  at- 
tended with  increased  distress  through- 
out the  country.  I}e  would  therefore  op« 
p.ose  any  measure  having  that  tendepcy. 
Such  a  reduction  at  present  was  unnecesr 
sary^  for  the  price  of  gold  being  the 
sam^  as  the  mint  price,  the  B^nk  note 
was  at  par^  |ie  hoped  ihe  right  hon. 
gentleman  ivQuld  state  how  ji^epirculati^g 
medium  was  to  be  kept  up  notwiths^aAO- 
JQ^  the  present  loan.  He  deprecated  the 
practice  of  taking  loans  after  five  years  of 
peace.  He  thought  the  time  was  come 
when  the  country  should  look  her  situa- 
tion  &ir]y  in  the  face ;  and  was  convinced 
that  she  stilj  po4^es?ed  sufficient  wealth 
and  energy  to  encounter  and  surmount 
Jier  difficulties,  without  pertinaciously  ad- 
hering to  the  ruinous  system  of  borrow- 

^Vlr.  fiifiardo  thought  it  quite  unneces- 
sary for  the  Bank  of  England  to  reduce 
its  drcylating  jmedium  any  further  than  it 
was  at  present  reduced.  The  worthy  al- 
derman bad  said)  ihat  gold  was  now  at 
the  Mii^t-price ;  perhaps  he  might  have 
said  that  it  was  a  little  under  it ;  /or  he 
iinew  that  many  persops  took  gold  to  the 
Mint  at  the  Mint -price,  in  order  to  have  it 
cqined;  and  this  they  ,could  not  do  if  gold 
JWBB  not,,  in  fact,a  liide  uqder  that  price, 
be/;ause  some  space  of  time  must  elapse 
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before  they  muld  receive  the  beoc&t  of 
the  coinage*  9ut  the  worthy  aldennaa 
appeared  to  labour  under  a  mistake  ia 
supposing  that  a  reduction  of  the  ctrculat* 
itif  medium  would  be  a  coosequenee  of 
this  loan,  or  repaying  the  Bank.  The  te- 
duction  of  bank-notes  within  the  last  year 
did  not  exfieed  tSXX^OOOL ;  that  redac- 
tion of  ^,000,000l  was  all  that  was  oecea- 
aary  to  bring  about  that  state  of  the  oor- 
rency  which  all  1^  united  with  the  fi- 
nance committee  m  desiring  to  aee  ob- 
tained* Indeed,  if  the  Bapk  was  desiroua 
to  follow  their  own  interestv  it  was  a  dear 
and  obvious  onei  if  tbey  were  toe^bct  a 
v^y  great  reduct^m  in  their  psper,  wbidi 
h^  should  m^at^ncerely  lament,  ibe  qcm- 
sequence  would  be  such  a  riseinpapcr» 
and  such  a  foil  in  gold,  that  individbnla 
would  carry  their  gold  to  the  Mint,  and 
endeavour  to  fill  up  the  circulalion  frith 
it.  As  to  the  alarm  felt  by  his  hon.  Qciend 
it  was  quite  groundless,  for  there  coidd  be 
no  fear  but  that  the  Bank  would  I^pp  up 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  notes,  as  their  own 
advantage  depended  upon  the  issue*  As 
to  the  sinking  fundi  the  argument  of  bim- 
s/elf  and  his  hop.  friend  had  been,  **  Take 
away  all  which  tends  to  delude  the  coun- 
try— take  ajray  so  much  of  that  sin)(ing 
fund  a|i  is  not  in  reality  an  excess  of  in- 
come over  expenditure.''  Therefore  he 
entirely  concurred  in  the  opinions  of  the 
worthy  alderman,  that  they  should  imme- 
diately get  rid  of  so  mucli  of  the  fund  asy 
being  nominal,  Y^a  merely  a  delusion. 

Mr.  i/ve2f  observed,  that  if  the  worthy 
alderman  would  refer  to  former  casea»  lie 
would  find,  that  i^pon  occasions  when  the 
heaviest  loans  had  been  borrowed  to  the 
amount  of  20,000,0004  and  upwards,  tlie 
contracting  of  s^ch  a  loan  had  not  with- 
drawn more  than  1,000,000/.  from  drcuJs- 
tion.  The  present  loan  could  tlxerefore 
have  but  little  efiect  on  it. 

Mr.  Alderman  Hnifgaie  dem'ed  that  he 
ever  inteiaded  tp  say  that  the  circulating 
medium  would  hp  reduced  lo  the  full 
amount  of  the  loan;  but  he  was  at  a  Ion 
tx>  know  by  ^yhat  channels  it  would  be 
poured  io  again  upon  the  public  He 
should  be  most  happy  to  tind  his  fears 

groundless,  and  that  tne  circulating  rae- 
ium  would  be  )tept  up ;  in  which  case  the 
industry  and  the  reyenue  of  the  couotiy 
niight  revive. 
The  resolutioiQ  was  then.agreed  ta 

Ibish  J'.aoTECTiJiG  DUTJES.J  Tho 
report <ii]f  ihe  Protecting  Duties  (Act  of 


loas] 
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fjnion  wiib  Ireland)  bill  w«»  brought  up. 

Sir «/.  Newport  remarked,  thai  soine  of 
the  duties  w.cre  extremely  oppressive  to 
Ireland  ftnd  injurioos  to  it*  commerce. 
Amoi^  the  articlet  materially  affected 
were  those  of  books,  pictures,  and  sta- 
tues. The  effect  had  almost  extinguished 
the  value  pf  copyrights,  and  annihilated 
the  iradeoif  printing  books.  Through  this, 
authors  naturally  sent  their  works  to 
pther  parts  of  the  empire;  capital  was  in 
consequence  withdrawn,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  so  withdrawn,  the 
commerce  of  the  couutry  must  be  in- 
jured; he.  therefore  wished  the  duties 
might  be  altogether  repealed.  The  duty 
on  coals  was  also  i|iost  severely  felt  in 
many  parts  of  the  country;  and  was 
most  injurious  to  the  manufactures  and  to 
the  iHior.  He  wished  these  to  be  gra- 
^lualiy  diminished. 

Sir  //.  PamM  said,  that  in  many  cases 
that  which  was  called  a  protecting  dut^ 
V^as,  in  facf,  a  tax  upon  Ireland,  partly 
puiarly  the  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  Bri- 
tisJi  manufactured  articles  imported  into 
Ireland. 

.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
he  had  listened  with  die  sreatest  attention 
to  the  opinions  expressed  upon  this  topic 
from  both  sides  of  the  House,  and  parti- 
cularly from  those  gentlemen,  who  as  re- 
presentatives  for  Ireland  were  better  able 
to  understand  the  subject  than  he  was. 
But  lie  found  so  many  jarring  interests, 
and  so  many  conflicting  opinions,  that  he 
thought  it  better  to  take  up  the  subject  at 
a  future  day  upon  a  general  scale,  than 
attempt  to  discuss  minutely  a  point  in 
which  both  opinions  and  interests  were  at 
variance.  It  was  his  most  anxious  wish  to 
disembarrass  the  intercourse  between  both 
countries  by  the  abolition  of  all  impeding 
duties  on  both  sides  of  the  channel  as  soon 
ai  the  state  of  the  public  revenue  would 
permit.  One  of  his  first  objects  was,  to 
open  a  free  intercourse  between  tlie  lite- 
rature of  both  countries.  Others  would 
follow  as  they  seemed  most  expedient  and 
practicable;  and  he  trusted  that  before 
the  lap«e  of  many  years,  those  final  ar- 
rangements so  very  desirable  to  every 
(riend  of  both  countries  would  be  adopted. 

Sir  John  Newport  begged  leave  to  aug* 
gest  that  the  most  speedy  and  effectual 
means  of  promoting  the  commercial  in- 
tercourse between  both  countries  was,  to 
begin  by  an  annual  reduction  of  one  per 
cent  on  the  Custom-house  duties  of  ten 
per  cent  between  both  countries  rccipro* 


oaUy ;  and  thus  in  ten  years  tlie  whole 
would  be  abolished.  So  persuaded  was 
he  on  this  point,  that  he  would  take  an 
early  day  for  calling  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  it. 

Sir  i/.  ParneU  thought  it  would  be  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  interest 
of  both  countries  to  have  the  commerce 
of  this  country  thrown  open  to  the  whole 
population  of  Ireland ;  and  he  should 
shortly  call  tlie  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  subject. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 

Monday i  June  12. 

Skcrbt  Committee  on  the  Paperjs 
relating  to  the  cokduct  of  the 
Queen.]  The  Earl  o^  Liverpool  reminded 
their  lordships  of  the  order  which  had 
been-  made  on  Thursday,  that  the  Secret 
Committee  should  not  meet  until  to-mor- 
row. He  had  made  the  motion  for  that 
order,  not  on  any  specific  ground  which 
could  induce  him  to  think  it  necessary, 
but  upon  hopes  which  appeared  to  be  en* 
tertained  by  their  lordships.      Since  that 

Eeriod  communications  and  explanations 
ad  taken  place  on  the  subject.  He  was 
not  prepared  to  say  what  might  b9  the 
result  of  these  communications  and  ex- 
planations, but  the  state  of  the  business 
was  certainly  such  as  to  make  a  farther 
adjournment  of  the,  meeting  of  the  com* 
mittee  desirable.  He,  therefore,  intended 
to  propose  that  the  day  of  meeting  should 
be  fixed  for  Saturday  next.  Before  lie 
sat  down  he  thought  it  necessary  to  ob« 
serf  e,  that  a  fabricated  account  of  the  cor* 
respondence  on  this  subject  had  appeared, 
in  which  the  documents  were  most  scan- 
dalously falsified,  and  converted  into  libels. 
It  was  an  aggravation  of  this  conduct  that 
it  must  have  been  done  by  some  persons 
who  hsd  seen  the  originals,  and  who 
therefore  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  fa- 
brication. It  was,  however,  but  justice  to 
say,  that  no  blame  could  be  imputed  to 
her  majesty's  legal  advisers.  They  had 
very  honourably  and  voluntarily  commu* 
nicated  to  his  majesty's  ministers  that  they 
were  no  parties  to  the  publication,  and 
that  nobody  could  regret  it  more  thau 
they  did.  He  concluded  by  moving  that 
the  meeting  of  the  secret  committee  be 
postponed  to  Saturday  next.  • 

Lord  Holland^  after  what  had  passed* 
did  not  intend  that  day  to  present  the  bill 
of  which  he  bad  given  notice  on  Friday ; 
and  in  rising  nuW|  he  meant  to  do  nothing 
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AMtfaifi  (6  ftiiflM  (befr  ItfrAMp*  tttt 
Hie  bin  he  ^rftpoied  to  Introdme  wm 
^tmfty  «  bin  for  the  refMri  of  tbe  ro yid 
tuJtrmgp  oef.     Haviog  tfUrted  what  hi 
object  was,  he  hoped,  m  loine  ttrf  ex* 
treodliiuirjr  rumouft  h*d  prevelled  on  the 
fobjeet,  not  their  lordtbipt  would  also 
iitMge  hHn  eo  fkr  i»  to  permit  htm  to 
«Me  whtt  the  014^  was  not.    Howeyer 
moeh,  since  he  had  a  seat  io  that  Hoose# 
he  had,  doHog  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
im  various  subjects  differed  fkom   their 
lordships,  he  sufoly  had  never  done  any 
thing  tlial  could  lesd  to  so  absurd  a  sup- 
position as  that  he  wished  to  propose  a 
bill  which  would  have    a   retrospective 
dbct.    He  ther^fiwe  begged  leave  again 
10  sute,  that  the  bill,  ana  the  only  bill  he 
had  in  view  to  faitrodoci*,  was  one  For  the 
repeal  of  the  royal  marriage  act.  Ho  coold 
not  at  present  precisely  nx  the  day  for 
prssenting  this  bill,  because  ho  wu  not 
yet  certam  as  to  the  state  of  die  circum- 
stances Ivy  which  he  wished  to  beguided; 
hut  he  hoped  their  lordships  would  not 
comMer  themsehcs  taken  by  surprise  If 
he  tntfoduced  it  before  the  day  fixed  for 
the  meeting  of  the  committee.     That  it 
should  have  been  introduced  some  time  or 
other  during  the  present  session  had  al** 
ways  been  his  intention,  independently  of 
any  drcumstinces  which  had  occurred* 
He  agahi  becged  their  lordships  not  to 
suppose  that  be  wished  to  take  them  by 
surprise  if  he   presented  a  bill  in  th^ 
course  of  this  week  on  an  earlier  day  than 
that  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  secret 
committee. 
The  motion  waa  agreed  to* 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Mondaif^  Jun»  IS. 

Conx  Habboux  Bill.]  Mr.  Bos^ 
Welt  presented  a  petition  from  the  ship 
owners  and  others  of  Ayrshire,  earnestly 
entreating  that  the  bill  might  not  be  pas- 
sed Into  a  law.  The  petition  set  forth, 
that  the  bill  would  impose  an  increased 
expense  on  coab  imported  from  tbe 
county  and  neighbourhood  of  tbe  peti- 
tioners; that  there  were  already  funds 
Sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses;  and  that 
the  ptfoposed  measure  would  afiect  thelit- 
is commerce  that  remained  between  the 
coasts,  most  fnjoriousiyy  especially  the 
lime  and  coal  tnrae. 

Sir  N.^Cokhurd  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill.  He  hoped  there  would 
he  BO  ol^i^tion  to  this  motion  as  die  me* 


rits  of  the  tat  eould  Ihefl  bo  caneirteA  in 
the  committee  up  stelrs« 

Sit  Turn  Cqfik  dedared  bhaaelf  to  be 
an  enemy  to  all  jobs,  ond  such  he  coo* 
eeived  this  bill  to  be.  The  l>eo^  of 
Whitehaven  and  Its  iie%hbodfliood  hatf 
already  taken  the  alarm,  and  emertaioed 
a  strong  dislike  to  the  maasure ;  x  paper 
oontaimng  some  powerM  dbjeetiowa  10 
the  bill  had  been  pot  into  hia  hOads,  aid 
unless  thoM  dbjodioos  ooold  be  oprtt  la 
the  commlltee,  he  should  codtimie  to  soy 
M  No'*  to  the  measure. 

Mr.  Otrnen  idkUhdhadatedfiaettosI 
respectably  dgned  by  severar  Aeodred  of 
the  inhahiums  of  Cork,  agaiast  tbe  mew^ 
sure.  Thl«  petMoo  he  dioaid  liiercly' 
present.  In  the  mean  fmie^he  wWhad  lo 
sute  timt  the  pooploof  Hall  wei%  wphM 
Che  bill.  The  competHion  id  tho  tMIng 
branch  of  trade  which  was  earned  ea 
between  Hull  and  the  Irish  coast,  was.  at 
present  so  greAt,  there  wOs  little  or  ttoddw 
to  be  got  by  It  at  pttmnt;  and  tlie  hm 
would  render  matters  stiQ  wotaau    Fat  hk 

Esrt,  he  considered  the  priac^  of  the 
ill  so  objectionable,  that  do  alteraHooa 
that  ooutd  be  made  in  the  eomanttee 
could  mdce  It  Ot  all  palalesUe.  He 
Would  thei^ore  move,  *«  that  the  tiiH  lie 
toad  a  second  time  on  tfmt  day  three 
months.*' 

Sir  M  Cdtkufit  entreated  the  hen. 
member  not  to  trire  the  sense  of  the 
House  in  that  early  stage  of  the  bilL  He 
hoped  he  wouldsuifer  it  to  go  10  a  com' 
mittee  up  wmrs. 

Sir  James  GrUhdm  entered  his  solemn 

Erotest  ftgainst  the  bill.  From  «\l  that  he 
hA  heard,  and  all  (hat  he  had  read,  he 
was  satisfied  that  the  meaanre  akogether 
was  a  most  obrmBiotis  and  a  most  unjmci* 
fiable  imt  on  the  property  and  mdmoj  of 
those  who  had  no  right  to  paj  Jl.  Ho 
trusted  it  would  be  thoroughly  sifted  iit 
the  committee,  and  as  he  was  anicioos  that 
it  should  be  so  sifted,  he  hoped  bn  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Curwen),  werfd  cooaeni  to 
withdraw  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Curwen  consented  to  wididraw  hii 
amendment.  The  bill  was  read  a  secoarf 
time,  and,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  BoaveB, 
the  petitions  agshist  it  were  itfctttd  t# 
the  committee  up  stairs. 

Pktitiow  o^  W.  a.  Becntwmrortf- 
PLAiKiKG  Of  Damages  by  Rfor.J  *'• 
Peter  Mo&re  preiented  a  prtitiea  ^o^ 
Mr.  Andrew  Beckwtth,  who  coaiplsmed 
tha^  in  the  year  ISI7|  his  waiddws  had 
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Jointly  M0|^ 
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been  brokcDt  hi*  hoitie  fordhiy  enlewdy 
and  hU  shop  riobbed  of  araif  by  a  rioumfi 
mpb.  He  itated  tba|  bo  h^d  oiad^  Mi>^ 
au<^»itful  attempu  t^  obUiia  ledraisi  ip 
courts  of  law,  ana  h«  iharefer^  imjrad  Cmt 
»iicb  relief  an  tbe  House  ii»ight  tbtnic 
proper  lo  grant.  He  (Mr.  7*  y^09$^) 
eoooeived  tbat  the  relief  r^uired  wu 
pecuQiary  relief*  imd  tber^ibra  tbat  tbp 
petition  aboold  be  recojameoded  to  tb^ 
Hoiiie  bf  tb(?  i:banpaUor  of  tha  %tks^ 
iqoer. 

Tb^  Cki^nceUoT  qfihe  Exckewer  mi4 
a  fev  inaodiblf  worqs,  after  whicii 

Tbe  Spieaker  observed*  that  though  a 
patitioOf  praying  for  pecuojary  iSief, 
4>iBgbt  to  receive  tbe  wiction  of  4be  voir 
nisters  of  ibe  Crown,  yet  th^  the  rul^ 
idmnld  never  ba  exteoitM  b^ypnd  the 
etriet  necessity  of  the  casej  an4  bprp, 
Xboagli  the  hop.  gentlemen  who  presented 
4be  petition  stated  that  be  cpno^ved  tbut 
oecuoiary  aid  was  thst  wbi^  was  vB^qffijrei 
jb^  this  petition,  yet  the  tern^i  of  the  peti^ 
uon  din  npl  necessarily  impose  on  tb^ 
House  so  strict  a  cpnstvactiQii  TH^9h 

Jiear.a 

Sir  FniRai  Airi^iHhoughtal  ^atregiely 
liard  thajtthe  petitioner  should  be  d/^pny^ 
^  of  a  neoedy.  Tbe  present  evil  srps^ 
out  of  tbe  anomabos  cQndition  of  the  lans* 
Persons  were  required  to  keep  tbe  pstfMs^ 
and  were  punished  for  not  keeping  it» 
sbough  tbe  aovemment,  by  taking  their 
jSrsBS  from  ihem,  deprived  ihem  of  the 
means  of  keeping  it.  It  was  the  duty  of 
government,  while  it  punished  men  for 
jwt  doinji  tnat  which  it  disabled  them 
frcMii  domg,  to  make  up  and  provide  a 
recompense  for  those  losses,  which  wer^ 
tbe  conseqnenoes  of  their  own  new  laws* 

Callivotov  EI.BCTI01I.]  Sir  Charle$ 
Mmrrtfl  reported  from  the  Committee 
appointed  to  try  the  merits  of  the  Peti" 
Sion  Mninst  the  CaUing^)n  Electipn  r^r 

portc4t 

«« That  It  iq[»peared  to  tha  oofamitta? 
Sbat  tbe  roeraisof  tl|e  netitiops  did  .depend 
io  part  upon  the  right  of  election ;  and 
sbat  tberefoce  the  said  committee  n^quired 
tha  counsel  for  tha  several  partiss  to  der 
)iver  to  tbe  clerk  of  tlie  ssid  committer 
atatamei^ts  in  writing  of  tbe  right  pf  elec'- 
lion  for  wjiich  they  respeotivaly  con*- 
fended :  that,  in  censefu^oe  tbfreor,4ba 
counsel  taut  the  patitio^eii^  MaiiUijas  Attr 
au)od  and  William  Tbpqo^n,  ps^im.  de- 
livered in  a  statcipnea^,  #s  lallpvrs>  *  That 
'  tbe  right  of  election  isin  pfrsonsiei^wd  sf 

t 


1  fireahiMSi  wbet>HW  sasiAnt  ve  IM,  and 

<  m  leaseholders,  being  resident  bausa^ 
« hoilders,  and  rated  wttbin  tb«  bnrMgb  ^' 
that  the  eopns^l  <nr  tbe  peiitionaiSf 
William  Hender  apd  oiftevs.  deUvtaad  in 
s  statement,  as  Mh^ws^  <  That  the  righl 
« af  election  lain  pammis  saissd  sf  fr#at 
« holds,  whether  resident  ^  not,  aad  in 

<  kaspboUemt  hriu^  rasidml  bp«»sheldafs 

*  and  rated,  and  in  inbabitani.hc«MahoUeffs 
'  paying  scot  and  lot:*  ^tbat  th^  cpiiasel 
(at  tbe  sitting  mambars  dglifEared  in  a 
sutempnt,  as  follows;  « That  the  rigta  af 

<  election  is  in  freeholders  af  bonsM  in 

*  lands  within  the  borough,  reaidani  ev 

<  non^erid^nt,  fnd  in  bnnefieial  leas^t 

*  holden  of  entire  tenements,  consisting  of 

<  bouses  or  lands  wifbin  ^  bofoagh  for 
9  y^is  dateminahle  ai^  %  lift  or  jirisii 
^  being  rerident  hanasbnUors  (br  (atty 
^  days  boGore  tha  day  ^  aleotian,  and 

<  rated  to  the  poor  at  forty  shiUinga  a^  tbn 

*  least;*  Theft npontbestatamentdiplisered 
in  by  tha  counsel  lar  tlio  patitioaam, 
Matthias  AUirood  and  WUIioin  Tb^qip^ 
son,  asqisry  ibo  said  committaa  have 
determinedt  tbsjt  the  r%bt  of  alect>an«  aa 
set  dmk  in  tba  seid  stajtamont,  is  not  tbo 
right  af  cWotion  Ibr  tha  saki  boraagh  9 
iVw  tH>^  ^be  statomant  delivored  in  bf 
tbe  petitioners,  William^  Hender  aad 
others,  the  said  cpmmittaa  have  4^ter« 
mined»  that  tha  right  of  alaction,  as  sei 
forth  in  tha  saul  statement,  is  not  llm 
right  of  election  ibr  tbe  said  basonghs 
That  upon  tha  statement  deliverad  in  1:^ 
tho  counsel  for  tha  sittiiig  membess,  lb« 
said  committee  have  determinadu  that  iha 
right  pf  election,  as  ast  forth  an  the  sakl  » 
statement,  is  the  right  of  election:  That 
the  said  committee  nave  dptarmioad,  thai 
sir  Christopher  Bobipson,  and  the  hen* 
Edward  Pyndar  Lygan,  are  not  ^^ 
elected  bnrgesies  tp  serve  in  this  present 

Sarliameat  for  the  said  borough:  That 
fattbias  Attwaod,  esqn  and  Williaas 
Thompson,  esq.,  wera  didy  elecled,  and 
oiight  to  have  boen  vetamed  burgesses  ^ 
serve  in  this  prasent  parlmment  for  tho 
said  borough:  That  the  petition  of  tbo 
said  WiHiam  Hepdert  ond-olhersi  did  nm 
appaar  to  the  said  coqsmittee  to  be  frivat 
ions  or  vexatious:  That  the  oppositiM 
to  the  siU  petitions  dU  not  appeisr  ta  ifeg 
said  committep  to  hs  fovoloua  or  vcaat 
lipos." 

The  deputy  derk  of  thp  Caavs  vaa 
ordored  lo  atupad  io-iMiraow»  to 
thavemrn^ 
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GAtWAY— Rtght  o»  Electiok.]  Sir 
J.  MacMntoth  prefented  a  petUion  from 
the  inhabitanU  of  the  town  of  Galway, 
who  complained  of  some  abusci  in  the 
management  of  their  corporation.  He 
had  no  intention  to  found  any  motion  on 
the  petition  at  present,  except  to  move 
that  it  do  lie  on  the  table.  lie  observed 
tfiat  the  first  sentence  of  the  petition  con- 
tained one  of  those  lively  expressions 
which,  though  so  familiar  to  our  neigh- 
bours, most  always  appear  strange  to  the 
duller  intellects  of  the  mhabitonts  of  Great 
Britain.  The  corporation  was  described 
as  having  been  **  Incorporated  by  pre- 
scription/*-—Ordered  to  He  on  the  table. 

SxcRiT  Committee  on  the  Papers 

RELATING    TO    THE   CoNDt)CT    OF   THE 

Queen*]  Lord  Castlereagh  said :  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  moving  the  order  of  the  day 
for  the  further  consideration  of  his  ma- 
jesty's message,  with  a  view  to  its  post- 
ponement until  Friday  next.  In  moving 
this  adjournment,  I  trust  the  House  will 
feel  that  it  would  be  unbecoming  in  me 
to  state  an^  thing  that  has  passed  during 
the  discussion,  or  to  say  a  single  word,  as 
on  the  former  occasion,  as  to  the  situation 
in  which  matters  now  stand.  But  I  en- 
treat hon.  gentlemen  to  keep  themselves 
and  their  impressions  on  the  subject  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  state,  until  a  full  ex- 
pfanation  shall  be  given  as  to  the  position 
m  which  the  great  question  may  ultimate- 
ly stand.  In  proposing  to  the  House 
Friday  next  fbr  the  postponement  of  the 
order  of  the  day,  I  mention  it  as  the  most 
convenient  day.  On  Thursday  his  majes- 
ty's birth  wiir  be  celebrated,  and  (t  has 
been  usual  for  the  House  to  adjourn  upon 
that  occasion,  and  I  would  rather  take  a 
kter  than  an  earlier  period  for  the  further 
discussion  of  this  important  matter.  These 
Successive  adjournments  ought  to  be 
viewed,  not  only  as  satisfactory  to  the 
House,  but  as  material  to  the  public  in* 
terest,  in  ordar  that  the  real  state  of  the 
question  may  "be  made  known  as  early  as 

Eossible.  Before  I  sit  down,  I  have  to 
eg  the  noble  lord  (J.  Russell),  further 
to  defer  the  discussion  of  a  question  in 
which  he  is  particularly  concerned :  any 
other  day  would  be  more  convenient  than 
the  present,  as  it  will  be  the  duty  of  his 
majesty's  servants  to  be^n  deliberation  in 
the  course  of  the  evening.  If  the  dis- 
cussion to  which  I  refer  fhoiild  be  now 
brought  on,  I  must  therefore  retire  from 
it 
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Sir  Af.  IK  Ridley  said  :.--I  ris^io  expresa 
the  anxious  hope  I  entertain  that  every 
individual,  in  the  House  and  oat  of  the 
House,  will  so  far  forward  the  viewit  of 
the  noble  lord,  as  rigidly  to  abstain  from 
injuring  the  cause  of  either  of  the  ilKis- 
trious  parties,  or  of  the  nation  at  large,  bj 
giving  publicity  to  anv  documents  or  any 
correspondence,  wlietlier  gennine  or  gar- 
bled, which  may  by  possibility  fall  tnts 
their  hands.  I  am  sure  that  I  need  only 
mention  the  circumstance  to  the  House; 
for  every  gentleman  who  hears  me  will  be 
immediately  convinced  of  the  dsoger  that 
must  inevitably  arise,  from  poMicatfcNis 
which  can  have  only  one  efect,  however 
unintentional — ^that  of  excitti^  (irejudice 
against  one  party  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Brougham  said: — I  heartily  concur 
in  the  recommendation  of  the  noble  lord, 
and  of  my  hon.  friend  who  hat  spoke,  in 
wishiteg  to  abstain  firom  saying  one  word 
upon  the  progress  of  these  transactions.  I 
rise  only  to  express  my  entire  concur- 
rence more  particularly  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  worthy  baronet's  obaervatfona,  and 
to  make  my  most  positive  assertion.  If  it 
be  required,  that  neither  the  iUustnous 
personage  for  whom  we  are  concerned, 
nor  her  legal  advisers,  entertain  any  other 
sentiment.  It  is  our  sincere  desire  that 
every  thing  should  be  concealed,  or  known 
only  to  the  illustriotis  personage,  and  to 
us  three,  her  majesty's  legal  advisers.  If 
any  other  disclosure  have  taken  place 
(thougli  I'  have  seen  nothtnr  disclosed, 
because  I  have  seen  nothing  (he  least  like 
the  real  state  of  the  5icts  j,  it  can  only 
have  been  produced  by  some  incredible 
degree  of  indiscretion  or  breach  of  confi- 
dence, for  which  no  blame  is  attribntable 
to  my  learned  colleagues  or  myself,  nor 
to  the  ilhistrious  personage  for  whom  we 
act;  but  it  must  in  fairness  be  in  part 
ascribed  to  a  circumstance,  I  am  sore,  as 
unprecedented  as  all  the  rest  of  these 
transactions— that  her  majesty  is  pkcM 
In  a  situation  which  renders  it  difiictiU  to 
prevent  the  access  of  indiscreet  persons 
f  Cheers]. 

Lord  Cottier eagh.^^ln  die  spirit  of  what 
has  been  just  said,  I  may  add,  that  this  is 
a  question  on  which  all  partiea  oi^lit  to 
say  as  little  as  possible ;  and  I  cannot  give 
the  House  a  stronger  pledge  of  wy  feel- 
in^  regarding  it,  than  the  dctenntoatioa  f 
evmced  to  pass  it  over  on  the  present 
occasion  in  complete  silence.  I  asa  happy 
to  hear  what  has  been  so  proper^  stated 
by  the  hon.  baronet  add  coDfirmed  by  the 
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hon.  and  learned  gentlemao,  regarding 
publications,  though  I  certainly  feel  that 
the  latter  part  of  his  observatioa  was  un-> 
necessary*  ^ 

Mr.  Brougham.'~^l  meant  nothing,  I 
can  assure  the  House,  offensive  to  any 
quarter,  because  I  know  that  offers  have 
been  made  to  her  majesty  which  would 
have  enabled  her  majesty  to  be  better 
accommodated  —  pecuniary  offers  to  an 
unlimited  amount,  that  the  queen  might 
be  provided  for  in  a  much  more  suitable 
style.  Thus  many  of  the  chances  of  dis- 
clcMore  to  which  I  alluded  mighty  have 
been  removed ;  but  accideptly  her  majes- 
ty was  placed  in  a  situation  which  render- 
ed it  more  difficult,  as  I  said,  to  prevent 
the  access  of  indiscreet  persons. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

ittoLvivT  Debtors  Bill.]  On  the 
motion  of  lord  Althorp,  this  bill  was  re- 
committed. 

Mr.  Bright  proposed  a  clause  for  ex- 
tending the  benefit  of  the  measure  to 
Crown-debtors,  as  well  as  to  other  insol- 
vent persons.  He  could  not  imagine  any 
good  reason  why  the  former  should  be 
placed  in  a  worse  situation  than  the  latter, 
or  why  the  Crown  should  exercise  the 
power  of  confining  the  person  of  its 
debtor,  after  he  no  longer  possessed  any 
property*  He  should  therefore  submit  a 
clause,  exempting  Crown-debtors  from 
imprisonment,  after  a  full  disdibsure,  and 
a  disebarge  of  all  claims  beyond  the  sum 
of  200{. 

The  Aiiomty  General  was  surprised 
that  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  should 
wish  to  discontinue  a  provision  which  had 
S4>peared  in  all  former  acts  of  this  nature. 
Some  cases  ought  at  least  to  have  been 
mentioned,  as  actually  proving  inconve- 
nience to  have  arisen  from  the  former 
state  of  the  law.  Had  the  commissioners, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion,  ever 
been  known  to  refuse  indulgence  to  an 
honest  man  ?  If  the  law  were  alteredi^iis 
it  now  applied  to  smugglers,  he  would 
-venture  to  state,  that  the  revenue  would 
be  defraudedilllFith  impunity,  as  it  often 
happened  that  when  the  smugeler  himself 
was  not  a  man  of  property,  Individuals  on 
the  othei  side  of  the  water  would  pay 
down  sums  of  700/.  and  500/.  in  order  to 
procure  his  discharge— a  practice  which 
could  not  be  expected  to  continue,  if  he 
could  be  released  by  ether  means. 

Mr.  Bright  said,  there  were  two  de- 
acriptions  of  Crown4Ml>toiis ;  one  indebted 
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upon  civil  process,  and  the  other  in  pe- 
nalties. He  had  a  separate  proposition 
for  this  latter  class,  and  could  see  no  ob<* 
jection  why,  when  a  penal  sum  was  owing, 
and  the  debtor  bad  no  means  of  discharg- 
ing it,  he  should  not  be  enabled  to  bring 
himself  before  the  couvt  of  KingVbench, 
and  there  submit,  in  lieu  of  the  fine,  to 
some  more  definite  punishment.  As  for 
the  first  class  of  cases,  he  had  not  minutely 
inquired  into  them;  he  referred  to  the 
general  principle  of  law,  and  could  see  no 
reason  why  in  debts  of  small  amount,  the 
Crow9  should  have  an  unrestricted  power 
of  continuing  a  debtor  in  prison*  At  the 
same  time  he  had  no  desire  to  press  hie 
clauses  against  the  general  sense  of  the 
committee. 
The  proposition  was  withdrawn » 

Petition  prom  Coventhy  com- 
plaining OF  Excise  PnosECDTioNa 
FOR  Selling  Roasted  Wheat.]  Mr* 
Creevey  presented  a  petition  from  certaia 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Coventry,  sellers 
of  Roasted  Wheat ;  setting  forth, 

**  That  the  petitioners  are  poor  manu- 
facturers,  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Co- 
ventry ;  that  they  and  their  families  have 
long  been  suffering  from  want,  approach- 
ing frequently  nearly  to  starvation ;  that 
for  some  time  past  they  have  used  roasted 
wheat  instead  of  coffee  and  tea,  the  wheat 
being  not  only  much  less  expensive  than 
the  coffee  ana  tea,  but  being,  as  thej«|in- 
ble  petitioners  have  fully  ascertained, 
much  more  nutritious  and  wholesome, 
and  roasted  wheat  is  become  an  article 
of  very  general  consumption;  that  it  is 
not  at  all  times  convenient  to  every  family 
to  roast  and  grind  the  wheat  for  their  own 
use;  that  the  humble  petitioners,  there- 
fore,'have  for  some  time  past  roasted 
wheat,  ground  it,  and  sold  it,  ready  for 
use,  in  retail  to  their  neighbours ;  that 
Ibis  afforded  some  employment  to  the 
Tiumble  petitioners,  and  gave  a  small 
additional  portion  of  food  to  themselves 
and  their  distressed  families;  that,  to  tho 
great  surprise  and  alarm  of  the  poor  and 
humble  petitioners,  they  were  in  April 
last  served  at  the  suit  of  the  attorney 
general,  with  writs  in  the  king's  name, 
and  witnessed  by  the  chief  baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  commanding  tl)em  to  appear 
pefore  the  barons  of  tlie  exchequer  at 
Westminster,  on  the  15th.day  of  May  last ; 
that  they  did  so^ appear  in  person; 
that  they  were  told  by  the  said  barons  that 
they  must  employ  lawyers  to  appear  for 
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them;  that  the  humble  petitioners  en* 
srered  that  they  had  no  money  to  employ 
lawyers ;  that  the  barons  then  retired  and 
left  the  petitioners ;  that  the  petitioners 
served  the  clerk  of  the  court  with  a  notice 
to  record  their  appearance ;  that  the  said 
clerk  refused  to  do  this,  and  that    the 
humble  petitioners  are  now  threatened  by 
the  supervisor  of  the  excise  at  Coventry, 
that  unless  they  employ  lawyers  to  put  in 
appearances  for  them,  their  persons  will 
be  ukeo  in  custody,  and  that  they  will  be 
sent  to  prison ;  that  the  humble  petition* 
ers  beins  wholly  destitute  of  money,  can- 
not empTov  lawyers,  and  that  they  are  in 
constant  ^ar  of  bein^j  taken  awa^  from 
their -homes,  while  their  helpless  lamilies 
will  be  left  to  starve,  or  to  oe  put  in  the 
poor-house ;  that  the  humble  petitioners 
have  never  sold  the  wheat  as  being  any 
Uiing  other  or  more  than  wheat;   that 
Ihey  are  well  assured  that  there  is  no  law 
in  England  forbidding  the  sale  of  roasted 
wheat;   that,  so  far  from  thinking  that 
they  were  committing  a  crime,  they  thought 
that  they  were  doing  a  praiseworthy  thmg 
in  promoting  the  use  of  a  nutritious  and 
wholesome  beverage,  consisting  solely  of 
4 he  produce  of  the  land  of  their  own  na- 
tive country ;  that  they  believe,   that  if 
roasted  wheat  were  used  in  all  families 
instead  of  coffee  and  tea,  the  consumption 
of  the  whole  kingdom,  at  a  qutarter  of  a 
pint  a  day  in  each  family,  would  amount 
jn  a  year  to  upwards  of  four  millions  of 
bttsheb  of  wheat,  requiring  upwards  of 
two  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  to 

frow  it  on,  giving  employment  to  forty  or 
fty  thousand  of  the  now  unemployed 
and  distressed  agricultural  labourers,  and 
yielding  to  the  owners  and  cultivators  of 
the  land  more  than  two  millions  of  pounds; 
and  that,  in  using  their  feeble  endeavours 
in  promoting  such  an  object,  while  they 
added  a  little  to  the  food  of  their  almost 
.starving  families,  they  little  thought  that 
thev  were  committing  a  crime  against  his 
majesty,  for  which  his  attorney  ffoneral 
would  prosecute  them;  that  the  humble 
petitioners  therefore  prav  the  House  to  be 
pleased  to  take  their  sufllerings  into  their 
compassionate  consideration,andto  relieve 
them  from  the  perib  that  surround  them 
and  their  miserable  families,  by  paasine  an 
act  to  remove  all  doubts  respecting  tneir 
right  to  sell  roasted  wheat,  or  to.adont  such 
other  measure  as  shallseemfit  to  theHou9e«" 
The  petition  wastordered  to  lie  on  the 
table,  and  to  be  printed. 


S<akh  Pters, 
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ScojCH  Peers.]  Tlie  Earl  of  Rme^ 
berry  rose  to  move  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill  for  regulating  the  right  of  vouog 
at  the  election  of  peers  to  represent  the 
peerage  of  Scotland.  *He  obeerred,  thai 
neither  in  the  acts  of  parliament  relative 
to  the  election  of  Scotch  peers,  nor  ia 
any  of  the  resolutions  come  ta  at  difereot 
times  on  that  subject  by  their  lordsbtfM^ 
was  there  any  provision  for  the  evil  which 
the  present  bill  was  meant  to  prevent* 
The  object  of  the  bill  was,  to  guard  against 
cases  of  unoualified  persons  sssomi^  the 
right  of  voting,  there  being  no  power  to 
reject  their  votes  at  the  time*  He  ap- 
pealed to  noble  lords  who  knew  the  prac- 
tice, whether  it  was  not  the  fact,  that 
scarcely  an  election  occurred  ia  "Mich 
persons  did  not  vote,  who,  m  the  omnkm 
of  every  one  present,  were  not  entitled  to 
give  their  suffrages.  It  was  proposed  by 
the  bill  to  exdude  from  voting  (with 
some  exceptions)  all  persons  who  claimed 
as  succeeaing  to  deceased  peers,  until 
they  had  made  out  their  titles.  This 
would  prevent  the  intrusion  of  in^vtduals, 
who,  from  vanity  or  worse  motives,  often 
interfered  in  those  elections.  The  right 
of  petition  and  redress  would,  of  course, 
be  open  to  those  who  might  consider 
themselves  wronged.  The  inconveniences 
of  which  l|e  had  spoken  would  not  occur 
at  the  election  for  the  peers  of  Scotland, 
if  the  same  provision  had  been  made  res- 
pecting them  as  exists  with  regard  to  the 
Irish  peers.  No  Irish  peer,  ikot  even  ifae 
direct  descendant  of  a  deceased  peer,  is 
allowed  to  vote  at  the  election  of  a  peer 
to  sit  in  that  House,  until  he  has  fully 
made  out  his  title.  He  did  not  mean  to 
interfere  with  the  claim  to  vote  where  the 
right  was  obviously  undoubted.  The 
biTl,  therefore,  as  far  as  retarded  direct 
descendants,  left  the  practice  as  it  now 
s|pod,  and  onlv  required  collateral  des- 
ccndants  to  make  out  their  titlea. 

Earl  Caihcart  thought  that  the  object 
which  the  noble  lord  hadLin  view  m^^ 
be  more  conveniently  obtained  by  a  vestiy 
lution  of  the  House^  He  concurred, 
however,  in  the  necessity  of  apme  re- 
lation being  applied  to  tlie  practice  which 
at  present  prevailed. 

Lord  MdvUle  did  not  oppose  the  hill* 
which,  under  all  the  circumstances  coa« 
nected  with  the  electiona  of  Scotch  peers» 
wasy  be  thought^  eolitled  to  tfKff  Urd-* 
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thipt  approbation.  How  far  the  object 
could  be  obtained  by  a  resolution  he  was 
not  certain.  He  was  afraid  it  could  not ; 
but  if|  on  further  consideration,  their  lord- 
ships should  think  such  a  course  practi- 
cable, it  might  hereafVer  be  adopted. 
With  regard  to  the  clause  of  the  bill  al- 
lowing direct  des^dants  to  vote,  he  ap- 
proved of  it,  but  questioned  whether  it 
niiffht  not  be  advisable  to  give  the  same 
right  Co  brothers  of  peers  as  to  sons  of 
peers. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  approved  of 
the  object  of  the  bill.  Such  was  the  prac- 
tice at  the  election  of  Scotch  peers,  th^t 
he  could  at  any  time  procure  fifteen  or 
sixteen  votes,  which  would  be  good  for 
the  time,  though  protested  against.  He 
did  not  think  it  competent  to  the  House 
to  attain  the  object  of  the  bill  by  a  reso- 
lution. He  believed  it  would  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  insert  the  word  brothers  in  the 
bill,  as  the  brother  of  a  peer  must  be 
also  the  son  of  a  peer.  As  Scotch  peers 
could  not  be  created,  it  followed  that  the 
brother  would  be  the  son  of  a  peer.  It 
cxiuld  not  be  otherwise,  unless  the  de- 
ceased peer  had  succeeded  collaterally. 
He  was  fully  of  opinion  that  peers  should 
make  out  their  claim  before  they  assumed 
the  right  of  voting ;  but  there  was  ano- 
ther class  of  claimants  besides  those  to 
w||ich  the  bill  applied.  Against  two 
claimants  of  this  description  the  House 
had  passed  a  resolution,  directing  the 
clerk  fegiiter  not  to  receive  their  votes 
uatil  they  made  out  their  claims.  He 
should,  perhaos,  on  a  future  occasion, 
'propose  a  resolution  that  no  person  sl^uld 
vote  until  they  had  made  good  their 
titles. 

Lord  MthUlef  in  explanation,  observed, 
that  the  clause  in  tlie  bill  excepted  the 
cons  and  grandsons  of  peers;  but  he  still  > 
thought  that  brothers  ought  also  to  be 
excepted,  b^anse  iw  might  happen,  from 
collateral  succession,  that  the  brother  of 
m  deceased  peer  was  not  the  son  of  a 
peer. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  approved  of  the 
bilL  The  provision  in  the  law  respecting 
Irish  peers  was  extremely  salutary,  and 
he  thought  it  might  be  properly  extended 
to  the  Scotch.  An  English  peer  must 
have  a  writ  betee  he  appears  to  take  his 
seat  in  that  Hd8e.  It  was  al&  necessary 
to  prove  that  he  was  the  legitimate  son  of 
bis  father,  to  whom  he  succeeded ;  and, 
in  cases  in  which  there  could  .not  be  the 
slightest  dottbl,  this  proof  often  required 


some  time.  It  might  be  worth  their  lord- 
ships while  to  consider  whether  a  similar 
proof  ought  not  to  be  required  of  persons 
claiming  to  vote  at  the  elections  of  Scotch 
peers. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  remarked,  that 
such  proof  was  not  necessary  in  Scotland, 
from  the  nature  of  the  law  respecting  mar- 
riage. 

The  Lord'  Chancellor  was  aware  that 
there  were  manv  modes  of  contracting 
marriage  in  Scotland.  He  had  heard,  he 
believed,  three  or  four  hundred  ways 
pointed  out  by  counsel  at  their  lordships 
oar,  who  descanted  on  the  subjects  as 
learnedly  as  if  they  had  had  three  or  four 
hundred  wives  themselves. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 


HOUSE   OF  COMMONS. 

Tuesday  f  June  13. 

Bank  oip  England  Accounts.]  Mr. 
GrenJ'dly  in  moving  for  the  printing  of 
certain  Bank  of  England  accounts  of  the 
public  balances,  presented  yesterday,  said, 
that  as  there  were  possibly  some  members 
in  that  very  select  House,  who  were  not 
members  of  the  last  parliament,  and  but 
little  conversant  with  the  subject,  he 
begged  leave  to  make  one  or  two  obser- 
vations* Now  that  the  principles,  arrange- 
ments, and  regulations,  for  which  he  had 
so  strenuously  contended,  in  common 
with  other  members,  in  the  last  parlia- 
ment, were  recognized  and  adopted,  he 
trusted  the  warfare  between  the  Bank  of 
England  and  himself  was  over.  When- 
he  said  warfare,  he  used  that  word  only 
in  a  political  sense,  for  no  feeling  had  ever 
entered  his  breast  which^ras  not  founded 
upon  public  and  political  principles ;  he 
had  never  wished  to  interfere  with  the 
private  trailsactions  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, or  to  suggest  any  thing  contrary  to 
those  principles  of  justice,  liberality,  and 
good  faith  which  ought  to  regulate  all 
transactions  between  that  corporation  and 
the  public*  It  had  been  proved  by  do- 
cuments for  which  he  had  at  different 
times  moved,  that  during  a  period  of  from 
tea  to  twelve  years,  the  corporation  of 
the  Bank  had  been  in  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  public  money,  amounting  upon  an 
average  to  a  sum  of  eleven  or  twelve  mil- 
lions sterling.  The  interest  upon  that 
sum  amounted  to  575,000/.  taking  it  at 
the  current  riate  of  interest;  for  it  was 
not  denied  that  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
public  was  to  Ae  estimated  by  the  valuo 
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«rbidi  money  ^re  in  ilie  market  during 
that  period ;  or  that  the  profit  niade  1^ 
the  Bank  was  not  precisely  as  roych  as  if 
the  money  bad  been  in  the  possession  of 
any  private  banker  or  individual.     This 
loss  to  the  public,  or  profit  to  the  Bank, 
for  these  terms  were  ideniical,  was  stated 
by  the  committee  of  public  expenditure, 
which  sat  in  1807,  and  of  which  the  mem- 
ber   for   CorfeHrastle  was   chairman,  to 
amount  to  verv  little  short  of  600,00(W. 
per  annum.    XBe  advantaees  derived  by 
the  public  from  the  Bank,  which  were 
to  be  set  against  this  loss,  were  two  loans, 
one  in  ]8(%,  at  an  interest  of  four  per 
oent,  and  another  of  three  millions,  with* 
out  interest,  in  1B18,  when  the  rigljt  of 
the  public  to  a  participation  in  the  profits 
of  the  Bank  was  distinctly  recognized. 
The  aggregate  amoi\pt  of  the  public  mo* 
ney  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank  during  this 
period  was  nearly  eleven  millions  and  a 
naif.    He  held  in  his  band  a  p1q>er,  from 
which  it  appeared,  that  this  sum  of  eleven 
millions  and  a  half  was  reduced,  in  1819, 
to  four  millions  and  a  half,  and  that  since 
January  last,  a  farther    reduction    had 
t^ken  place  to  3,700,000{.,  and  the  loss  to 
the  public^  from  the  profits  made  by  the 
Bank  during  the  former  period,  had  con« 
aequently  been  reduced  in  the  same  pro- 
portion.   The  cause  of  this  reduction  was 
partly  attributable  to  the  cessation  of  the 
war,  but  principally  to  the  increased  at* 
tentiog  of  his  majesty's  ministers  to  the 
subject  during  tlie  last  four  or  five  years. 
Two  acts  had  passed  the  legislature,  by 
one  of  which  the   balances  from   un- 
paid dividends  were  reduced,  and  brought 
within  100,000/.  oer  annum»  and  another, 
by  which  the  grc^ng  produ^fe  of  the  con- 
solidated fund  had  been  made  applicable 
to  the  public  service.    The  effect  of  these 
acts  had  been  to  reduce  the  lldances  in 
the  hands  of  the  Bank  to  three  millions 
and  a  half,  whereas  in  former  periods  they 
had  amounted  to  12,600,000/.    The  ob- 
ject which  he  had  in  view  was  to  invite 
the  attention  of  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, had  that  right  hon.  gentleman 
.been  present,  and  of  the  House,  to  the 
practi.cabilitv  of  making  a  still  further  re- 
duction in  toe  amount  of  those  balances, 
and  consequently  of  effecting  a  still  fur- 
ther saving  to  the  public.     In  the  present 
most  difficult,  not  to  say  alarming,  state 
of  our  finances,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  neglect  no  practicable  means  of 
introducing  econonfy  and  retrenchment 
into   the  public  expenditMg|.    Speaking 
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in  the  presence  of  practioal  meo»  and  of 
the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Pewae), 
who  was  a  Bank  director,  he  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  that  the  managemcDt  of 
the  public  debt  by  the  Bank,  involved  no 
greater  difficulty  than  the  most  simple 
banking  transaction.  However  advan- 
tageous it  miffht  be  to  fte  public  Ibat  their 
money  should  be  placed  in  such  aafe  cua- 
tody,  the  amount  of  trouble  to  the  Baak 
was,  in  point  o^  fad,  leas  than  tbat 


countered  bv  many  a  private  Loiidoa 
banker  in  the  management  of  a  aiogle 
bank.  He  had  given  this  subfect  Uie 
fullest  consideration,  and  in  bis  epioioti  a 
saving  of  not  less  than  100,00(ML  OMJgiit  be 
effected  to  the  public  from  this  aowoe. 
He  should  move  that  the  accouata  of  the 
aggregate  amount  of  tbe  halanrft  pee- 
sented  by  the  Bank  to  tbia  Hoose  be. 
print^ 

Mr.  Peirse  said,  that  tl|e  hon.  geatle- 
man  appeared  to  have  forgotten  the  great 
advantages  which  the  puUic  had  derived 
from  the  Bank  In  conaeqoenoe  of  the  ei^ 
vance  of  large  sums  of  money  without  in^ 
terest,  or  at  very  low  interest.    Tbe  ba- 
lance of  eleven  millions  and  a  half,  to 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  alhided, 
had  been  gradually  reduced  the  yeeralkef  ^ 
to  eight,  seven,  six,  and  at  length  to  three  * 
millions  and  a  half.  In  one  transaction  with 
the  public,  he  alluded  to  the  issuing  #f 
tokens,  the  Bank  had  lost  no  lem^an 
700,000/.    In  the  loan  of  three  milUona 
advanced  by.  the  Bank  at  threadier  cent, 
taking  tbe  difference  between  the  curreot 
interest  of  five  per  cent,  aad  thai  rate  of 
inteMst,4he  advantage  to  tbe  public  was  ' 
not  less  than  60,000/.  a-year.     He  ad^ 
verted  to  a  letter  of  the  late  Mr.  Perceval, 
in  which  that  gentl^an  expressed  the 
highest  satisfaction  at  the  liberal  dispost- 
*tJion  of  the  court  of  directors.     Tbe  wboh 
annual  sum  which  the  Bank  received  from 
government,  and  out  if  wh|bhihey  liad  to 
pay  all  the  expenses  atteodaoc  on  the 
management  of  the  public  bunnesa,  was 
only  262,000/.    He  would  venture  to  say, 
that  there  was  no  other  bo^nesa  of  so 
large  an  extent  done  for  so  a^all  a.remu- 
neration.    It  ought  also  to  be  recollected, 
when  the  former  profits  of  the  Bank  wcrs 
spofteo  of,  that  during  the  last  twenty 
years  of  the  war  the  Bu|c  were  alwajfs 
ready  to  afford  every  poamle  ftwili^  to 
government,  although  constantly  ia  opp^ 
sition  to  their  own  pecuniary  advantsj^ 

Mr.  Gren/eil,  in  explanation,  eisdttsin- 
,  ed,  that  within  tbe  hut  tweoty-lwo  jeara 
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the  whole  profiU  of  the  Beak  of  Englnad 
were.lo  be  ascribed  to  its  comiezion  with 
the  government.  FrosA  1794  to  1796  or 
1797»  their  dividends  averaged  about  6f 
per  cent.  But,  during  tlie  last  twenty- 
two  years,  a  profit  of  90,000,000/.  sterling 
had  been  divicl^d  among  the  proprietors 
and  company.  H^  did  not  speak  this  un- 
advisedly, for  he  was  himself  a  Bank  pro- 
prietor. The  hon.  gentleman  had  remark- 
ed, that  the  Bank  of  England  annually 
paid  to  the  government  90,000/.  for 
stamps;  but  all  private  bankers  were 
obliged  to  contribute  propoctionally,  in 
the  same  way,  to  the  revenue ;  and  the 
Bank  would  have  to  pay  a  much  larger 
sum  for  stamps  than  this,  if  it  were  put  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  country  banks. 

Mr.  fVUson  denied  that,  because  when 
the  Bank  possessed  large  balances  of  the 
public  money  they  wei(e  enabled  to  nsake 
considerable' profits  from  them,  it  followed 
that  those  profits  were  a  loss  to  the  pub- 
lic The  riski  they  ran,  the  extensive 
buildings  they  erected,  and  other  consi- 
derations of  a  similar  nature,  entitled  them 
to  adequate  remaoeration.  He  was  per- 
suadied  that  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  any 
private  banking-b^use  were  as  great,  and 
iti  some  mstances  greater,  than  theadvan* 
tages  enjoyecf  by  the  Bank ;  and  he  was 
also  convinced,  from  all  he  had  observed, 
that  the  Biyik  were  as  anxious  for  the  pub- 
lic good  as  for  their  owo. 

Mr.  Rieardo  conceived,  that  if  it  were 
true,  as  had  been  stated,  that  the  Bank 
bad  made  no  larger  profits  in  consequence 
of  its  connexion  with  government,  and  its 
retaining  these  balances  than  any  private 
concern  which  might  have  held  them  would 
have  made,  it  must  have  nuanaged  its  on^ 
affairs  very  badly*  The  hon.  director  had 
mentioned,  as  one  of  the  great  advantages 
which  had  accrued  to  the  public  from  the 
acts  of  the  Bank,  the  lendmg  of  a  sum  of 
money,  without  interest,  to  the  govern- 
ment. But  the  thing  was  difierently  re- 
presented by  the  court  ofilirectors  at  the 
time.  The  Bank  was  then  in  this  situa- 
tion >*A%  had  been  allowed  to  increase  the 
amount  of  its  capital,  instead  of  dividing  a 
larger  amount  or  profits  among  the  pro^ 

Jirietors— that  is,  instead  of  making  a 
areer  dividend  it  had  been,  permitted  to 
add  to  its  capital :  and  the  understanding 
was,  that  the  loan  of  3,000,000/.,  upon 
which  BO  interest  was  to  become  due,  was 
a  boon  to  the  public  in  return  for  that 
permission.  At  some  farmer  periods,  the 
remuneration  to  tht^Saffk  must  have  been 


enormous,  or  it  was  now  very  consider- 
ably  underpaid.  But  his  own  opinion 
upon  the  char^  of  management  was,  that 
the  balances  in  question  were  now  so 
small,  that  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  have 
brought  the  subject  before  the  House. 
The  papers  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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fVednesdai^i  June  14. 

Motion  rxspbctino  Bills  for  thb 
Regulation  or  Tbads.  j  Mr.  Serjeant 
Onsloto  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  pro- 
pose that  the  House  should  adopt  a  new 
Standing  Order,  declaring  that  no  bill  for 
altering  the  regulations  of  any  particular 
trade  should  be  read  a  first  Unie  in  that 
House  until  such  bill  had  the  sanction  of 
the  report  of  a  select  committee.  He 
briefly  set  forth  the  advantages  to  be  ex- 
pected from  adopting  this  proposition, 
and  stated  the  chamb^  of  commerce  at 
Birmingham  to  have  voted  a  petition  pray* 
ing  for  the  adoption  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment. He  then  moved,  **  That  no  Bill 
regulatmg  the  conduct  of  any  Trade,  al> 
tering  the  Laws  of  Apprenticeship  in  re- 
lation to  any  particular  business,  affixing 
marks  to  designate  the  quality  of  any  ma- 
nufacture, prohibithig  the  manufacture  of 
any  species  of  commodity,  or  extending 
the  term  of  any  patent,  shall  be  read  a 
first  time  in  this  House,  until  a  Select 
Committee  shall  have  inquired  into  the 
expediency  or  inexpediency  of  the  pro- 
posed  regulations,  and  shall  have  reported 
to  the  House  the  result  of  such  inquiries.'^ 

Mr.  Mansfield  opposed  the  motion.  The 
present  moment  was,  he  observed,  a  most 
unfavourable  one  for  the  introduction  of 
such  a  measure— a  moment  when  petitions 
were  coming  in  from  all  quarters,  com- 
plaining of  distress,  and  praying  for  relief 
from  the  operation  of  certain  restrictions 
affecting  trade*/>  If  the  House  should  en- 
tertain the  motion,  he  hoped  it  would  not 
be  allowed  to  have  a  retrospective  efiect. 
But  he  looked  upon  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  for  the  introduction  of  a  bill 
regulating  trade,  in  some  instances  as 
vexatious,  and  causing  unnecessary  delay. 
If,  therefore,  the  House  would  go  with 
him,  he  would  mo^ethe  previous  question. 

Mr,  Baring  would  not  support  the  mo* 
tion  if  he  conceived  it  calculated  to  throw 
any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  petitioners 
to  that  House ;  but,  if  he  understood  the 
object  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman, 
it  was  to  procure  more  attention  to  billa 
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of  the  nature  to  which  he  had  alluded 
than  they  might  otherwise  receive.  In- 
oonTeniences  had  arisen  from  the  pasting 
of  bills  on  the  spur  of  some  particuhir  dis- 
tress, which  he  thought  would  be  avoided 
by  having  them  previously  submitted  to  a 
committee. 

Mr.  Littleton  was  glad  to  find  such,  a 
measure  introduced.  It  was  not  an  un- 
common  thing  to  find  bills  passed  in  one 
•ession  relating  to  trades,  without  consult- 
ing those  parties  most  interested,  which  it 
was  found  necessary  to  repeal  in  the  next, 
in  consequence  of  representations  of  their 
bad  effects.  If  this  measure  was  calcu- 
lated to  injure  trade,  how  came  it  to  have 
been  prayed  for  by  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce of  Birminffham  ? 

Mr.  Cre€veyt  though  he  would  offer  no 
observation  upon  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
posed order,  yet,  considering  that  a  stand- 
ing order  was  a  most  important  subject, 
he  .did  not  wish  to  see  it  passed  without 
due  consideration. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Onda»  replied,  that  he 
had  given  notice  of  such  a  measure  as  this 
in  the  last  session  of  the  last  parliament. 
The  hon.  member  could  not  therefore  say 
that  the  House  were  at  all  taken  by  sur- 
prise on  this  occasion.  His  object  was 
for  the  benefit  of  those  engaged  in  trade. 

Mr.  Western  conceived  that  the  ques- 
tion was  one  of  serious  consideration,  and 
ought  to  be  sent  to  a  committee. 

Lord  Aithorp  thought  that  the  proposed 
order  would  be  a  good  one ;  but  be  agreed 
in  the  suggestion  of  sending  it  for  consi- 
deration to  a  committee.  / 

Mr.  Serjeant  Onslow  said,  he  had  no  ob- 
^ction  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  committee, 
if  the  House  thought  proper. 

The  motion  was  then  withdrawn,  and  a 
select  committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  a  standing  order  such  as 
the  learned  gentleman  had  moved  for. 

Irish  Paupers  Bill.]  Mr.  PameU 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
distressing  situation  in  which  Irish  paupers 
were  placed  by  the  practice  of  removing 
them  from  this  country  to  any  part  of  the 
Irish  coast.  He  proceeded  to  suggest  a 
plan,  by  which  he  thought  the  evils  to 
which  those  unfortunate  |>er8ons  were  ex- 
posed misht  be  in  a  great  degree  reme- 
died. He  wished  specific  places  to  be 
named  to  which  they  were .  to  be  sent— - 
notice  to  be  given  of  their  coming,  and  ar- 
rangements made  for  their  reception  when 
they  arrived  at  the  place  of  their  desUna- 
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tion.  He  oBOved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  amend  so  much  of  the  poor-laws  ao 
authorise  the  arrest  of  Irish  paupers,  and 
the  transportation  of  them  to  any  part  of 
the  Irish  coast. 

Mr.  ;S.  Bourne  did  not  mean  to  oppose 
the  motion,  as  he  had  no  objection  to 
make  the  poor-laws  more  perfect   than 
they  were  at  present.     The  hon.  member 
had,  however,  fallen  into  some  mistakes. 
The  Irish  poor  might  obtain  settleoBents 
by  service,  or  by  holding  tenements  of  a 
certain  rent.      If  greater  facilities  wero 
not  afforded  to  them  for  gaining  setticoieots 
in  this  country,  it  must  be  Simited  that 
it  was  no  fault  of  his,  as  he  hsd  been  dis- 
posed to  brine  in  a  bill  that  would  have 
effected  this,  out  the  proposition  bid  not 
met  with  the  approbation  of  the  House. 
He  said,  he  knew  of  no  law  that  aotho- 
rised  the  arrest  of  a  man  in  this  coantiy 
for  being  a  pauper,  and  it  was  new  to  hiai 
to  hear  of  carrying  paupers  to  their  home 
described  to  be  transportation. 

Mr.  Ctumen  said,  that  no  man  could  be 
removed  from  this  country  till  after  he 
had  been  examined  before  a  magistrate. 
He,  however,  agreed  that  the  Irish  poor 
were  at  present  exposed  to  great  hard- 
ships, and  was  glad  to  hear  a  measure  pro- 
posed, that  had  for  its  object  the  dimmu- 
tion  of  the  evil. 

Mr.  C.  Grant  thought  the  subject  one 
which  merited  inquiry* 

Leave  was  then  given  to  bring  in  the 
Bill. 

Specivications  of  Patbnts. j  Mr. 
Wrotteslejf  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  arimng 
from  the  too  great  facility  of  procuring 
copies  of  the  specifications  of  Patents,  en- 
rolled by  grantees  of  letters  patent,  for  tJie 
sole  and  exclusive  vending  of  manofiw- 
tures  within  this  realm. 

Mr.  Hume  oluerved,  thatthe  motion  was 
contrary  to  all  sound  and  liberal  views  of 
commercial  policy,  and  thatiostead  of  con- 
cealing the  specificationa  of  patents,  every 
possible  facilityouffht  tobegtven  to  TUid^ 
them  public.  The  legislature  oogbt  never 
to  lend  itself  to  any  measure  which  was  cal- 
culated to  prevent  the  difiusiim  of  know- 
ledge. 

^  Mr.  Wratlesley  said,  that  the  object  of 
his  motion  was  not  substantially  to  inter- 
fere with  the  facilities  of  examining  spec^ 
fications,  but  to  introduce  such  a  madifi- 
cation  of  them  as  would  limit  the  piM^a 
of  examination  to  such  *persoDS  m 
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competent  judges  of  the  application   of 
them* 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. , 

Irish  Bank  Failures.]  Colonel 
BagweU  felt  it  his  duty  to  call  the  attention 
of  ministers  and  of  the  House  to  a  cala- 
mity, greater,  perhaps,  than  had  ever  fallen 
on  any  country  before.  Of  fourteen  banks 
in  the  South  of  Ireland,  no  fewer  than 
eleven  bad  stopped  payment.  The  conse- 
quences were  dreadful  to  contemplate,'  as 
the  people  were  now  absolutely  reduced 
to  a  state  of  starvation.  The  food  which 
the  country  people  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  bringing  into  the  towns  was  now  quite 
withdrawn.  No  supplies  could  therefore 
be  obtained ;  for  as  no  circulating  medium 
remained,  the  country  people  knew  that  if 
they  brought  any  food  into  the  towns  it 
must  be  seized  upon  by  the  populace  with- 
out payment,  as  no  means  of  paying  were 
in  their  possession.  He  begged  in  the 
strongest  manner  to  call  on  the  chancellor 
of  the  exdiequer,  as  he  valued  the  very 
existence  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
population  of  Ireland,  to  give  his  attention 
to  this  subject,  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
elicit  something  from  him  of  a  consolatory 
nature,  which  might,  in  this  most  pressing 
emergency,  be  forwarded  to  Ireland  by 
that  day's  post.  He  hoped  he  should  hear 
from  the  right  hon.  gentleman  not  only 
that  government  were  disposed  to  do 
something,  but  that  measures  had  already 
been  adopted  to  mitigate  the  evil. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  deeply 
regretted  the  distress  to  whicn  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  called  his  attention,  but 
could  not  give  that  answer  which  he  had 
desired  to  obtain.  He  was  sure  the  House 
would  feel  the  painful  situation  in  which 
government  was  placed  on  the  present  oc- 
casion. To  interfere  in  such  cases  was 
always  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  and 
though  the  attention  of  government  had 
been  directed  to  tl\^  distress  now  felt  in 
the  South  of  Ireland,  he  was  not  prepared 
to  give  what  the  hon.  member  might  con- 
aider  a  satisfactory  answer. 

Mr.  V.  FiUsgeraU  felt  the'deepest  re- 
gret at  the  answer  which  the  hon.  member 
had  just  received  from  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer.  He  concuned  with  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  in  admitting  that  ex- 
treme caution  was  necessary  in  such  cases; 
he  knew  that  interference  on  the  part  of 
parliament  on  such  occasions  was  seldom 
thought  adviaiible,  and  did  not  know  that 
it  bad  evj^r  been  called  for  on  behalf  of 
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Ireland.  He,  however,  now  felt  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  warn  the  House  that  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  the  South  of  Ireland  was 
one  of  great  danger.  Though  it  was  not 
for  government  generally  to  interfere 
where  distress  was  felt  from  local  failures, 
he  hoped  it  would  not  go  forth  to  the 
world  that  they  could  do  nothing  on  the 
present  occasion. 

Mr.  Grattak— >Nbw  Writ  for 
Dublin.]  Sir  James  Mackintosh  rose  to 
move,  that  the  Speaker  should  issue  his 
writ  for  the  election  of  a  citizen  to  serve 
in  parliament  for  the  city  of  Dublin,  in 
room  of  the  right  hon.  Henry  Grattan, 
deceased*  In  the  absence  of  his  right 
hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Waterford, 
who  from  some  circumstances,  found  it 
impossible  to  attend,  he   had  been  re^ 

2 nested  to  address  a  few  words  to  the 
'hair  on  this  most  melancholy  occasioa. 
He  could  assure  the  House,  that  in  ac« 
ceding,  to  the  request  which  had  been 
made  to  him,  he  felt  the  deepest  sense  of 
his  own  inability  to  do  justice  to  that  im- 
mortal name  which  must  connect  itself 
with  all  that  he  had  to  say,  and  he  could 
with  equal  truth  assure  them,  that  by  ac- 
ceding to  it  on  this  occasion  he  by  no 
means  evinced  a  partiality  for  such  pro- 
ceedings in  general.  Far  from  approving 
of  such  a  course  being  pursued  in  cases  of 
an  ordinary  description,  he  was  ready  to 
admit  that  if  the  practice  were  extended 
beyond  the  very  narrow  limits  within 
which  it  had  been  of  late  years  confined 
— >rp  friendship,  or  any  other  inadequate 
cause,  should  make  such  addresses  aege- 
nerate  into  matters  of  course,  he  should 
most  sincerely  deplore  the  departure  from 
our  recent  custom,  and  heartily  wish  to 
return  to  the  modest  silence  of  our  fore- 
fathers. Indeed  studied  panegjrric  on 
the  dead  was  not  consistent  with  the  ge- 
neral character  and  simple  habits  of  En- 
glishmen ;  it  was  a  practice  rather  suited 
to  an  enslaved  people  than  to  a  land  of 
freemen,  for  those  who  were  debarred 
from  the  manly  exercises  open  to  the  na- 
tives of  this  country,  and  restrained  to  a 
few  subjects  might  be  expcted^  in  the  ab- 
sence of  other  themes  on  which  they 
might  dilate,  to  exhaust  themselves  in  la- 
boured orations  and  in  worthless  praise. 
Hitherto,  ip  modern  times,  the  House, 
had  preserved  a  very  becoming  tempera- 
ment on  these  subjects,  and  sua)  tributes 
had  been  limited  to  cases  of  recent  death, . 
where  warm  respect,  admiration,  and  af- 
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fiKHioM,  «Mde  k  imiNMiible  for  any  diffeN 
•nee  ef  MinioB  to  preiratl.  The  bounds 
irfaich  hra  thus  been  obaerTed  ought  «ot 
to  be  exceeded.  The  House  had  acted 
wtielj  in  reserving  such  distinctioas  for 
occasions  of  an  extraordinary  nature. 
Were  this  not  done,  the  practiee  would 
aoon  resolve  itself  into  a  hollow  and  hy- 
pocritical parade,  conferring  mo  honour 
on  the  subject  of  it,  reflecting  no  credit 
on  the  House,  and  degradtng  tactile  feel- 
ings of  the  natioB«  If  he  should  be 
a^amed  of  being  found  wanting  in  rea- 
ped to  the  memory  of  those  he  had  most 
loved  and  honourMl  on  earth,  he  ahould 
not  be  less  so  of  suffering  feelings  of  per- 
aooal  regard  to  influence  him  on  an  occa- 
aion  like  the  present,  ao  as  to  induce  him 
to  bring  forward  the  merits  of  an  indivi* 
dual  as  entitled  to  public  admiration, 
where  \l  was  at  all  doubtful  whether  pos- 
tority  woiid  confirm  the  decision  that 
night  be  come  to  in  the  first  iDstanoe. 
Tm  honours  they  might  render  to  tihose 
who  were  ao  mora  ought  to  be  strictly 
confined  to  such  cases«s  he  had  supposed. 
They  owed  this  as  well  to  the  memory  of 
those  who  had  received  such  honours  as 
to  those  who  had  not  received  them,  to 
their  own  ohasacters,  as  well  as  to  those 
of  their  friends,  lor  many  who  luid  not 
been  so  distinguished  were  entKled  to  the 
highest  honours  that  friendship  could  be* 
atow,  diough  not  to  that  peculiar  mark  of 
public  consideration  in  that  House  which 
ought  to  be  the  appropriate  reward  of  ex- 
alted public  virtue  and  transoeodant  ta- 
lent.  He  could  not  but  insist  that' the 
restraint  imposed  on  their  feeling  ought 
to  be  oonlinued,  for  that  eulogium  and 
those  plaudits  would  become  utterly 
worthless,  if  for  a  moment  it  could  be 
doiibted  ^at  they  were  sincere.  When 
he  stated  that  exalted  virtue,  great  public 
services,  and  tranaeendant  "^ent,  were 
the  conditions  on  iHiich  such  honours 
ahould  be  granted,  and  uttered  the  name 
•of  Mr.  Grattan,  he  was  confident  that 
every  one  who  beard  him  would  be  reacty 
to  reply  with  eagerness,  that  he  had  satis- 
fied them  all.  Mr.  Chrattan  had  been 
peculiarly  dfotinguiihed  in  the  course 
of  his  parliamentary  career.  He  was 
the  first  -(so  far  as  he  was  informed)  and 
certainly  he  was  the  only  individual  of 
cur  age  to  whom  parliament  had  voted  a 
>*^mpense  for  services  rendered  to  the 
cojonti^,  by  one  who  was  no  more  than  a 
private  gentleman ;  and  who  had  neither 
civil  nor  military  honours.    Mr.  Grattan 


was  ^  only  man  to  whom  a  parita- 
roentary  grant,  under  such  honourable 
circumstances,  had  ever  been  made.  It 
was  near  forty  years  since  the  Irish  par- 
liament voted  an  estate  to  Mr.  Grattan 
and  his  family  for  his  public  servicea ;  not 
indeed  as  ^  recompence,  because  it  wai 
wholly  impossible  to  recompenae  aoc^ 
services ;  but,  as  the  vote  itself  expressed 
it,  **  as  a  testimony  of  the  nati<mal  grati- 
tude for  great  national  services.**  These 
were  the  words  of  the  grant.  He  need 
not  remind  the  House  what  those  services 
were,  or  what  were  the  peculisr  terms  in 
which  they  were  acknowledged :  the  only 
thing  necessary  to  be  said  wss  this— ^hat 
he  was  the  founder  of  the  libeitics  of  bia 
country.  Mr.  Grattan  found  that  coun- 
try a  dependent  province  upon  £nglatt4, 
and  he  made  her  a  friend  and  an  eqo^, 
he  gave  to  her  native  liberties,  and  he 
gave  a  name  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  a  brave  and  generous  people. 
So  fkr  as  he  (sir  James  Mackmtosh) 
knew,  this  was  the  only  man  recorded  in 
history  whose  happiness  and  glory  it  was, 
to  have  liberated  his  country  from  the  do- 
mination of  a  foreign  power,  not  by  anus 
and  blo€)d,  but  by  hts  wisdom  ana  elo- 
quence. It  was  Mr.  Grattan's  pecniiar 
felicity  that  he  enjoyed  as  much  consi- 
deration in  that  country  whoae  power 
over  his  own  he  had  done  his  otmoat  to 
decrease,  as  he  ei^oyed  in  that  for  whidi 
he  had  achieved  that  important  libera- 
tion. But  there  were  still  moie  pecniiar 
features  in  the  general  character  nod  res« 
pect  which  he  was  so  fortunate  ns  to 
maintain  in  both  kingdoms.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  no  great  pc^Ucsl  services 
could  be  readered  to  mankind  without 
incurring  a  variety  of  opinions,  and  of  bo- 
nourabie  political  enmitiea.  It  was  then 
to  be  considered  as  the  peculiar  Mkkj  of 
the  man  whose  loss  they  depkired,  thst  he 
survived  them  for  a  period  c£  40  years ; 
he  survived  till  the  mild  mdiowing  hand 
of  time,  and  the  pmate  virtues  of  ad- 
vanced age,  in  him  so  particubriy  conspi- 
cuous, had  produced  so  general  an  iia- 
pression,  toat  that.House  divided  as  it  wss 
on  other  subjects,  aH  united  to  do  honoor 
to  his  talents  and  merits ;  and  followed  by 
their  admiration  to  the  end  of  his  career, 
he  doubted  not  that  the  tribute  which  be 
called  on  the  House  to  render  to  his  sie- 
mory,  would  be  deep,  sincere  and  unsoi- 
moos.  He  had  said  that  such  faoooars 
should  only  be  bestowed  in  cases  where 
posterity  would  be  sure  to  approve  tbe 
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dedtton.  Grattan,  he  was.  certain,  erery 
one  must  feel,  would  be  a  great  name  in 
our  annals.  His  history  would  fill  a  most 
important  space  upon  the  pa|ire  of  history, 
for  it  would  be  connected  with  the  great- 
est events  of  the  last  century^  Fertile  as 
the  British  empire  bad  been  in  great  men 
during  our  cteys  (as  fertile  as  it  had  been 
in  any  former  period  of  our  history),  Ire- 
land bad  undoubtedly  contributed  her  full 
share  of  them.  But  none  of  tlrese,  none 
of  her  mighty  names,— not  even  those  of 
Barke  and  Sheridan,  and  Wellingtoiy, 
were  more  certain  of  honourable  fame,  or 
would  descend  with  more  glory  to  future 
ages,  than  that  of  Grattan.  He  had  not 
touched,  neither  did  he  intend  to  touchy 
upon  any  question  which  might  have  a 
tendency  to  provoke  political  discussion ; 
he  meant  no  allusion  which  should  apply 
to  any  opinions  entertahied  by  hon«  gen- 
tlemen ;  but  he  might  be  allowed  to  ob- 
serve, that  that  conviction  of  his  sreat 
public  services  which  had  obtwned  for 
Mr.  Grattan  the  gratitude  of  his  coun- 
try in  the  year  1782,  was  totally  dis- 
tinct from  the  opinions  which  might  be 
formed  upon  other  subsequent  acts  of  his, 
and  particularly  as  regarded  the  unioh; 
for,  whatever  those  latter  opinions  might 
be,  this  at  least  was  certain— ^that  no  me 
and  lasting  union  could  have  been  formed 
between  Uie  two  oountries  til)  they  met 
upon  equal  terms,  and  as  independent 
nations.  What  Mr.  Grattan  ssidofthe 
union~-which  he  (sb  J.  Mackintosh) 
trusted  miffht  be  lasting  to  eternitv^* 
was  this— Uial,  instead  ^  rtoevnng  laws 
from  England,  the  Irish  members  in  this 
country  would  now  take  their  fuH  share 
and  equal  parlicipatioD  of  the  duties  of 
legblation,  and  ot  the  conduct  of  the  a& 
fairs  of  both  kiBgdoms.  Whatever  there- 
fore might  be  thought  by  some  tndividoals 
of  the  union,  the  reward  which  Mr.  Grat- 
tan had  formerly  received  was  equally 
nerited;  and  he  was  stUi  equally  entitled 
to  the  approbation  of  his  countrymeob  If 
he  might  be  permitted  to  mention  the 
ctreamstance,  he  would  observe,  that 
there  was  one  strong  peculiarity  in  Mr. 
Grattan's  parliamentary  history,  which 
was,  perhaps,  not  true  of  any  other  man 
whoever  sat  in  that  Hoiise.  He  Xsas  the 
sola  person,  in  the  histoiy  of  modem  ora- 
torv,  of  whom  it  coidd  be  said,  that  he 
had  arrived  at  the  first  class  of  eloquence 
in  two  parliaments,  diSering  from  each 
other  in  their  opinions,  tastes,  habhs,  and 
iHPe>udi€ea,^as  much,  possiUy  as  any  two 
VOL.  L 


assemblies  of  different  nations.    Confess- 
edl  V  the  first  orator  of  his  own  country, 
(of  which,  he  would  say,  that  wit  and  hu- 
mour, sprang  up  there  more  spontaneously 
than  in  any  other  soil),  he  had  come  over 
to  this  country  at  a  time  when  the  taste  of 
that  House  had  been  rendered  justly  severe 
by  its  daily  hsbit  of  hearing  speakers  such 
as  the  world  had  rarely  before  witnessed. 
He   hsd  therefore   to    encounter    great- 
names  on  the  one  hand,  and  unwarrant- 
idrle  expectations  on  the  other.    Tliese 
were  his  difficulties,  and  he  overcame  them 
all.    He  had  out-stripped  the  affectionate 
expectations  of  his  friends,  and  he  had 
made  those  bend  to  his  superior  genius, 
who  had,  perhaps,  formed  a  very  different 
estimaite  of  his  powers.    He  had  felt  him^ 
self  called  upon  to  allege  these  peculi** 
arities  of  character  and  qualification  ta 
order  to  justify  his  address  to  the  House 
—in  order  to  show  that  the  present  case 
was  beyond  the  ordinary  rule,  and  could 
establish  no  dsngerous  precedent*     This 
great  man  died  in  the  attempt  to  discharge 
his  parliamentary  duties.    He  did  not,  in«» 
deed  die  in  that  House,  but  he  died  in  his 
progress  to  it,  to  continue  his  efforts  in 
that  cause  of  which  he  had  so  long  been 
the  eloquent  advocate.    He  expired  in 
the  public  service,  sacrificing  his  life  with 
the   same   willingness  and    cheerfulness 
with  which  he  had  ever  devoted  his  exer« 
tions  to  the  same  cause.    It  was  not  foe 
him  to  define  what  those  services  and  ex^ 
ertions  were.    He  called  on  no  man  to  re- 
model or  to  alter  his  former  opinions  rela- 
tive to    that  great  measure  which    Mr. 
Grattan  wss  about  once  more  to  propose 
to  them;  but  he  would  only  mention,  that 
Mr.  Grattan  considered  it  in  the  same 
light   as   he    (sir  J.  Mackintosh)    had 
always  done.    Mr.  Grattan  risked  his  life 
to  come  into  that  House  for  the  purpose 
of  so  proposing  it ;  because  be  believed 
that  it  would  be  tlie  means  of  healing  the 
long^Ueeding   wounds  of    his   suffering 
country;  of  establishing  peace  and  harmo- 
ny in  a  kingdom,  whose  independence  h6 
had  himself  achieved ;  of  transmitting  to 
posterity,  with  the  records  of  her  political 
the  history  of  her  religious  Hberatioa  ;  of 
vindicating  the  honour  of  the  Protestant 
religion ;  of  wiping  from  it  the  last  staia 
that  ^mmed  its  purity,  and  of  supporting 
the  cause  of  religious  liberty,  whose  spirit 
went  forth  in*  emancipated  strength  at  the 
Revolution,  and  was  adopted  intoour  hiws, 
fldthough  its  principle  was  long  unknown 
to  the  reformers  themselves.    Thees  was 
S  Y 
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one  important  circumstance  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Grattan  which  was  well  entitled  to 
observation ;  his  was  a  case  without  al- 
loy ;  it  was  an  unmixed  example  for  the 
admiration  of  that  House.  The  purity  of 
his  private  lifs  was  equal  to  the  brightness 
of  his  public  glory.   He  was  one  of  the  few 

{>rivate  men  whose  private  virtues  were  fol- 
owcd  by  public  fame ;  he  was  one  of  the 
few  public  men  whose  private  virtues 
were  to  be  cited  as  examples  to  those  who 
would  follow  his  public  steps.  He  was  as 
eminent  in  his  observance  of  all  the  duties 
of  private  life,  as  he  was  heroic  in  the 
discharge  of  his  public  ones.  He  (sir  J. 
Mackintosh)  haa  not  the  honour  to  know 
Mr.  Grattan  until  late  in  life.  Among 
those  men  of  genius  whom  he  (sir  J.  Mack- 
intosh) had  had  the  happiness  of  knowing, 
he  hadf  always  found  a  certain  degree  of 
simplicity  accompanying^  the  possession  of 
that  splendid  endowment.  But,  among 
all  the  men  of  genius  he  had  known,  he 
had  never,  in  advanced  age,  met  witfar » 
man  in  whom  native  grandeur  of  mind, 
with  vast  stores  of  knowledge  at  his  com-* 
mand,  was  so  happily  blended  with  rational 
playfulness  and  infantile  simplicity,  such 
native  grandeur  of  soul  accompanying  all 
the  wisdom  of  agey  and  all  the  shnplicity 
of  genius  as  in  Mr.  Grattan.  He  had  ne- 
ver known  any  one  in  whom  the  softer 
qualities  of  the  soul  combined  so  hap-' 
pily  with  the  mightier  powers  of  the 
intellect.  In  short,  if  he  were  to  des- 
cribe his  character  briefly,  he  should 
say,  with  the  ancient  Historian,  that 
he  was  *<  Vita  innocentissimus ;  inge- 
nto  florentissimus ;  prbposito  sanctissi- 
mos."  As  it  had  been  the  object  of  his 
life,  86  it  was  his  dying  prayer,  that  all 
classes  of  men  might  be  united  by  the 
ties  of  amity  and  peace.  The  last  words 
which  he  uttered  were,  in 'fact,  a  prayer 
that  the  interests  of  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  might  be  for 
ever  united  in  the  bonds  of  affection; 
that  they  might  both  cling  to  their  an^ 
cient  and  free  constitution ;  and  (as  most 
Conducive  to  effect  both  those  objects) 
that  the  legislature  might  at  length  see 
the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  adopting 
a  measure  which  should  eflFace  the  last 
stain  of  religious  intolerance  from  our 
institutions.  He  trusted  that  he  should 
not  be  thought  too  fanciful  if  he  expres- 
sed his  hope  that  the  honours  paid  to 
Mr.  Grattan's  memory  in  this  country, 
might  have  some  tendency  to  promote 
she  great  objects  of  his  life;  by  showing 


to  Ireland  how  much  we  valued  service 
rendered  to  her,  even  at  the  exjpenae  of 
our  own  prejtidices  and  pride,  llie  maa 
who  had  so  served  her  must  ever  be  the 
object  of  the  reverential  gratitude,  and 
pious  recollections  of  every  Irishman.— 
When  the  illustrious  dead  were  gathered 
into  one  common  tomb,  all  nalional  dis- 
tinctions faded  away,  and  thej  seemed 
to  be  connected  with  us  by  a  closer 
union  than  laws  or  govemmeDts  could 
produce.  It  was  natural  to  dwell  on  their 
merits,  and  on  their  probable  reward; 
and  he  felt  that  he  could  not  better  close 
what  he  had  to  say  on  this  subject  than 
by  applying  to  Mr.  Grattao  the  Uae» 
written  on  one  who  had  sacoessfolly  la- 
boured to  refine  our  taste  and  out  man- 
ners, but  who  had  nothing  in  conmou 
with  Mr.  Grattan  but  a  splendid  ima- 
gination, and  a  spotless  life*  Of  Mr. 
Grattan,  when  he  should  be  carried  to 
that  spot  where  slept  the  ashea  of  kindred 
greatnefs,  might  truly  be  saidi 

''  Ne'er  to  those  chambers  where  the  aughty 

rest, 
'<  Since  their  foundation  came  a  nobler  guest ; 
**  Nor  e'er  was  to  the  bowers  of  bliss  convey 'd, 
''  A  purer  spirit,  or  more  welcome  shade.** 

Lord  Casilereaght  agreeing  with  the 
remarks  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  as  to  the  occasions  on  whidi 
a  public  tribute  of  applause  should  be 
rendered  to  those  who  were  no  more, 
perfectly  entered  into  the  feelings  which 
nad  been  expressed  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Grattan,  and  thought  no  iodividuarcouid 
hesitate  in  awarding  to  his  name  the  ho- 
nours claimed  for  it.  No  man  had  ever 
rendered  more  splendid  services  to  the 
country,  than  the  individual  wbose  loa 
was  deplored  both  bv  the  House  and 
the  country.  He  eould  remember  when 
he  (lord  C.)  first  came  into  pubiie  life 
in  1790,  that  Mr.  Grattan  was  titeo  in 
the  zenith  of  hk  talents,  and  certainly 
no  talents  had  ever  asserted  greater  su- 
premacy over  a  popular  SMonbly  than 
his  had  done.  He  was  of  opimoiif  that 
in  the  great  transaction  which  had  been 
alluded  to,  England  profited  not  less 
from  the  talmts  of  Mr.  tjrattan  than 
Ireland  had  done.  By  the  victofy  which 
he  had  previously  gained,  Mr.  Grattan 
had  laid  the  foundation  for  that  aaeasure 
which  had  united  the  two  islands  ot 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  into  one  em- 
pire, and  dissipated  those  mists  v^uch 
had  before  prevented  both  countries  torn 
seeing  their  true .  interests.    Mr.  Grat* 
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tan  had  flrat  o^rerthrown  the  commercial 
bigotry  which  once  existed,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  exertions,  and  the  advan- 
tages reaulling  from  this  were  now  felt 
in  the  wealth  which  each  country  poured 
into  the  ether,  and  which  it  was  now 
the  business  of  parliament  to  make  fruc- 
tify, and  increase  the  commercial  pros- 
perity of  the  empire.  The  hon.  and 
learned  member  had,  with  great  good 
taste,  abstained  from  goin^  into  any  sub- 
ject which  might  have  originated  a  dif- 
ference of  opmion,  when  he  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  sentiments 
uttered  by  Mr.  Grattan  in  his  last  mo- 
ments, respecting  the  Catholic  question. 
Whatever  were  his  (lord  Castlereagh's) 
feelinffs  on  that  question,  he  thought 
with  we  hon.  and  learned  gentleman, 
that  to  introduce  any  thing  relating  to 
it  on  the  present  occasion  would  be  fo- 
reign to  the  purpose.  Whether  Mr. 
Grattan  was  right  in  the  view  which  he 
cook  of  that  question  or  not,  it  could 
at  least  be  said  that  his  death  was  con- 
sistent with  his  life,  and  that,  in  his  at- 
tempt to  perform  what  he  considered  to 
be  a  duty  to  his  country,  he  had  given 
a  memorable  testimony  m  the  last  effort 
of  his  feeble  frame,  but  great  mind,  of 
fidelity  and  attachment  to  the  cause.  He 
deeply  regretted  he  could  not  more  ade- 
quately express  his  hieh  political  vene- 
ration for  the  extraordmary  talents  this 
distinguished  character  displayed  on  va- 
rious occasions,  in  many  of  which  he  had 
himself  been  opposed  to  him  in  argu* 
ment  and  sentiment.  Of  one  thing  he 
wished  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
to  be  convinced  by  the  vote  about  to 
be  given  on  this  occasion,  that  the  mem- 
bers on  his  side  of  the  House  were  as 
anxious  as  those  on  the  opposite  side  to 
do  justice  to  the  rare  endowments  and 
extraordinary  talents,  of  that  distinguished 
and  lamented  individual,  whose  virtues 
be  was  persuaded  would  long  live  in  the 
memory  of  the  British  nation,  confuted 
the  erroneous  idea  that  was  but  too  pre- 
valent, that  the  poverty  of  Ireland  was 
the  w«ahh  of  England. 

Mr.  C.  Grant  entreated  the  pardon  of 
the  House  for  occupying  their  attention 
for  a  few  minutes  on  a  subject  which  to 
him  was  so  deeply  interesting.    He  was 

J;lad  that  this  occasion  had  not  beenal- 
owed  to  pass,  without  paying  that  just 
tribute  of  panegyric  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Mr.  Grattan,  because  he  thought 
it  was  due  to  the  feelings  of  the  House 


of  Commons,  to  the  feelings  of  Ireland, 
and  he  would  add,  of  England;  for  we 
had  also  shared  the  advantage  and  glory 
of  his  talents.  He  would  not  enter  into 
a  detail  of  the  public  life  and  character 
of  Mr.  Grattan— it  was  satisfactory  and 
consoling,  that  upon  such  an  occasion 
all  party  differences,  should  be  laid  aside. 
In  truth,  that  great  man  was  now  far 
removed  from  all  party  differences,  he 
had  already  taken  his  -place  among  kin- 
dred spirits,  to  whom  his  distinguished 
virtues  on  earth  had  long  been  approxi* 
mating  him.  That  great  roan  was  as  de- 
lightful in  private  It^  as  he  wiis  in  pub- 
lic. One  great  beauty  in  his  character 
was,  that  love  of  retirement  which  the 
ardour  of  his  patriotism  led  him  to  for- 
sake. Encircled  as  he  had  been  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  latter  years  by  his 
family  in  the  most  picturesque  and  beau- 
tiful spot  near  Dublin,  to  his  last  days 
he  felt  and  admired  all  the  silent  charms 
of  nature  with  all  the  freshness  and  ar- 
dour of  a  first  affection.  He  had  had 
many  opportunities  of  seeing  him  in  tlie 
midst  of  his  family  and  friends,  and  of 
observing  with  what  urbanity  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  pleasures  of  domestic 
life.  These  recollections  made  him  feel 
far  more  deeply  the  irreparable  loss  which 
himself,  in  common  with  the  whole  na- 
tion, now  sustained ;  but  they  suggested 
another  more  useful  feeling^the  intimate 
connection  there  was  between  great  pub- 
lic and  great  private  virtues.  In  truth, 
Mr.  Grattan's  political  exertions  had  beea 
so  productive  of  beneficial  fruits  to  his 
country,  because  they  were  deeply -rooted 
in  the  domestie  virtues. 

Mr.  WUberJbree  observed,  that  the  peat 

Cublic  services  which  had  been  rendered 
oth  to  Ireland  and  to  Great  Britain  by 
the  eminent  and  lamented  individual  in 
question,  had  been  well  described  by  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend.  Having  witnes- 
sed all  th^  exertions  of  Mr.  Grattan's 
political  life,  after  his  introduction  into 
this  country,  he  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  say  a  single  word  on  the  subject.  He 
had  never  known  a  man  whose  patrio- 
tism and  love  for  the  constitution  of  his 
country  seemed  so  completely  to  extin- 
guish all  private  interests,  and  to  induce 
him  to  look  invariably  and  exclusively 
to  the  public  good.  His  mind  was  of  a 
character  which  enabled  him  completely 
to  triumph  over  party  feeling  on  all 
questions  of  great  public  importance.— 
He  could  not  abstain  from  remarkingi 
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that  to  this  particular  praiM  Mr.  Chraft- 
tao  was  entitled  in  more  than  an  ordinary 
degree ;  for  although  it  was  well  known 
that  he  was  no  friend  to  the  Union  at 
the  time  that  it  took  placei  ^et  almoet  his 
last  breath  was  exhausted  in  the  expres* 
sion  of  a  fervent  wish  that  that  Union 
might  never  be  disturbed.  Although  he 
would  not  allude  more  particularly  to 
the  topic  on  which  that  conduct  was  ex- 
hibited, yet  well  he  remembered  that 
when  Mr.  Grattan  was  apDrebenaive  that 
the  love  of  libertv,  whica  no  one  had 
more  sealously  iouised  into  his  eottntry>- 
men  than  himself,  carried  to  excess, 
night  betray  them  into  licentiousness.— 
He  freely  subjected  himself  to  unpopu- 
larity, with  a  view  to  avert  the  evil,  and 
to  recall  those  who  were  giving  way  to 
it  to  a  just  sense  of  the  beneficial  and 
excellentqualities  of  the  constitution  under 
which  they  lived.  Mr.  Grattan  showed 
true  wisdom  in  thus  manifesting  that  the 
love  of  liberty  was  never  so  substantially 
gratified  as  when  it  was  gratified  with 
a  due  observance  of  that  proper  rule 
and  subordination  without  which  the 
principles  of  civil  society  must  immedi- 
ately dissolve. 

Mr.  V.  Fitzgerald  trusted  he  might  be 
permitted  to  occupy  the  House  for  a  few 
moments,  with  the  expression  of  those 
sentiments  which  were  common  to  all  who 
had  ever  known  the  revered  individual 
whose  loss  the  country  had  now  to  de- 
plore. He  was  fully  sensible  that 
whatever  might  be  aiad  on  the  sub- 
ject, might  do  honour  to  themselves 
and  to  the  coontry;  but  could  add  no 
honour  to  the  memory  of  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  Grattan.  The  hon.  and  learn- 
ed gentleman  who  had  introduced  the 
topic  to  the  House,  had  expatiated  on 
the  character  of  his  illustrious  friend 
with  an  eloquence  and  a  feeling  to  which 
every  breast  responded.  It  had  oeen  truly 
aaid  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman, 
that  if  they  wished  to  read  the  history  of 
M.  Grattaii,  they  must  read  the  history 
of  his  country.  With  every  memorable 
occurrence  in  Irish  history  during  the  last 
forty  years,  Mr.  G  rattan's  name  was  con- 
nected ;  and  he  had  stamped  it  with  his 
character.  It  was  supernuous  to  dikte 
on  this  subject.  To  Mr.  Grattan's  exer- 
tions, Ireland  principally  owed  her  inde* 
pcndence.  In  his  own  words,  the  revolu- 
tion then  achieved  was  <<  alone  in  the  his- 
tory of  empires,  the  revolution  accom« 
plished  without  shedding  a  drop  of  human 


blood.**    He  would  abaimn  freni  dwaUing 
on  any  topic  calculated  to  excite  a  ^fier- 
enee  of  opinion ;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
contemplate  the  occasion   and  drcom* 
stances  of  Mr.  Grattan's  death,  withoot 
some  reference  to  that  particular  questioo, 
which,to  the  last  momentof  that  great  anas 
existence,  occupied  his  whole  heart  and 
soul.    Without  entering  into  any  discos- 
sion  whether  Mr.  Grattan*a  opioiooo  oa 
that  question  were  right  or   not   (the 
House  knew  his,  Mr.  V.  Fitxgerald's  sen- 
timents upon  it),  he  could  not  refrain 
from  observing,  that  there  wai^  in  the 
very  manner  and  time  of  Mr.  GnlCan*s 
death,  a  consecration  of  his  optnioos  on 
that  most  important  subject  wludi  was 
well  calctthitea  to  augment  their  foice 
and  impreasion.    He  recollected  dial  on 
the  first  occasion  on  which  be  had  the 
honour  and  the  happiness   to  hear  Mr. 
Grattan  in  parliament,  in  adverting  to  the 
talenta  and  aervioes  of  his  eminent  but 
deoeased  contemporaries,  Bnrgb,  Yelver.> 
ton,  and   Flood,  he  observed,  that  al- 
though they  had  not  lived  to  witness  the 
restoration  of  the  independence  of  Ire- 
land, their  genius  might  be  said  to  sur- 
vive, even  In   the  measures  which  they 
had    themselves    failed   to   acooaplish. 
Mr.  Grattan  waa  more  felicitoas.     His 
fame  rested,  not  on  measures  which  bad 
failed,  but  on  measures  which  had  aoo- 
eeeded ;    but    he   ( Mr.   V.  FitageraM) 
trusted  that  with  respect  to  other  great 
principles   so   often   and  so  admirably 
maintained  by  him  in   that  Houses  his 
genius  (to  use  his  own  espiessioB)  anight 
survive  and  operate,   thougjh  lua  mortal 
part  had  ceased  to  exist. 

Mr.  Becker   dedsred    his  convictioa 
that  the  House  would  make  allowance 
for  the  feelings  which  must  aniooate  ewetj 
Irish  bosom  on  contemplating  the  qoali- 
ties  of  the  most  distinguish^  and  uoe- 
ful  patriot    that   his    couatry  had  ever 
produced*    Without  stopping  for  a  mo« 
ment  to  consider  his  own  incapactty  to 
address  the  House  on  such  a  subject,  he 
should  be  ashamed  to  sit  vlently  in  any 
assembly  where  he  had  a  right  to  driiver 
his  sentiments,  when  the  name  of  Gml- 
tan  was  mentioned;  and  he  waa  ante  that 
his  sentiments  were  in  unison  with  those 
of  all  who  heard  him,  when  he  expressed 
his  deep  lamentation  for  the  loss,  aad 
his  proround  veneration  and  gratitude  for 
the  services  of  the  illustrious  ladividsal 
in  question.    He  by  no  means  toteoded 
to  enter  into  any  detailed  panegyric  on 
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thai  mat  man.  He  was  totally  incaMh- 
ble  of  the  Usk ;  and  if  be  were  capaUe 
of  i^  it  would  be  altogether  auperflaooi. 
^  Hit  principal  reason  for  rising  was  to 
nention  to  the  House  that  a  document— 
the  dying  exhortation  of  Mr.  Grattan 
to  his  Catholic  countrymen — addressed 
to  a  gentleman  who  stood  by  his  bed- 
side, and  by  him  immediately  afterwards 
committed  to  wricine — ^had  been  com- 
municated to  him  (Mr.Becher),  which, 
with  the  permission  of  the  House,  he 
would  now  read  —  [The  hon.  member 
here  read  the  document  in  question  so 
rapidly,  that  we  could  collect  only  an 
imperfect  report, to  the  following  effect:! 

<*  I  wishea  to  go  to  the  House  of  Com* 
oions  to  testify  with  my  last  breath  my 
opinions  on  the  quesiioa  of  Catholic 
Emancipation ;  but  1  cannot*  The  hand 
o^  death  is  on  me.  I  am  not  afraid  of 
death ;  but  I  fear  for  my  country  if  the 
object  which  I  have  so  long  cherished 
should  not  be  accomplished.  I  sincerely 
wish  the  Catholics  to  be  relieved  from 
the  oppression  under  which  they  have 
long  been  labouring,  because  I  have  al- 
ways considered  them  to  be  loyal  men, 
wciithy  to  be  placed  upon  a  footing  with 
the  other  members  or  the  community, 
andl  to  be  allowed  to  worship  God  ac* 
cording  to  their  own  consciences.  I 
wiah  the  question  to  be  settled,  becauae 
I  believe  it  to  be  essential  to  the  perma- 
nent tranquillity  and  happineas  of  the 
country,  which  are,  in  fact,  identified 
with  It.  The  Catholica  have  behaved 
well  under  many  trials.  If  their  hopes 
should  be  again  disappointed,  I  most 
earnestly  deprecate  any  coalition  on 
their  part  with  the  advocates  of  Univer- 
sal Suffrage  and  Annual  Parliaments. 
Were  the  friends  of  those  doctrines  to 
be  successful  in  their  object,  nothing 
could  ensue  but  the  subversion  of  the 
constitution,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
wildest  democracy.  There  is  one  thing 
more.  The  Catholica  must  cautiously 
avoid  becoming  parties  to  any  dissen- 
sions that  may  unfortunately  prevail  in 
the  rov^  ftmilv"  [Hear!]. 

Nothing  could,  m  his  opinion,  be  more 
favourable  to  Mr.  Grattan,  than  this  proof, 
in  his  dying  moments,  of  his  anxious  so- 
licitude that  his  Catholic  countrymeji 
might  not  fall  into  error*— He  (Mr.  Be- 
cher )  trusted  that  they  would  not  do  so. 
At  ine  tame  time,  he  trusted  they  would 
not  fail  in  the  attainflaeot  of  the  impor- 
tant object  which  they  had  in  view.    V 


they  should  fail,  he  was  persuaded  it  could 
only  be  by  a  departure  from  the  dying 
injunctions  of  their  unwearied  champion 
and  best  friend ;  and  who  had  tdcen  so 
solemn  an  opportunity  of  giving  whole- 
some advice  to  them,  as  he  had  so  fre- 
quently done  to  those  who  were  to 
legislate  for  them.  He  had  gratified 
his  own  feelings  in  having  said  these  few 
words ;  he  hoped  he  had  done  no  injury 
to  the  memory  of  the  great  man  of  whom 
he  had  been  speaking ;  and  he  trusted  he 
bad  not  committed  an  unreasonable  tree* 
pass  on  the  patience  of  the  House. 
The  motion  was  tlien  agreed  to. 

Irish  Txn  pxb  Cimt  Uxxon  Dutibs.]] 
—Sir  H.  PamM  said  he  rose  to  move  for 
the  appointment  of  a  select^  committee, 
to  inqmre  into  the  duties  payable  by  the 
Act  of  Union,  of  ten  per  cent  on  British 
numufactures  imported  into  Ireland,  and 
on  Irish  manufactures  imported  into  £ng« 
land.  Such  a  committee  was  necessary, 
in  consequence  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  having  brouffht  in  a  bill  to 
continue  these  duties  tor  twenty  years 
longer  than  the  time  prescribed  by  the 
Act  of  Union.  This  bill  would  seriously 
affiect  the  interests  of  the  British  manu- 
ftcturera,  becauae  it  would  continue  a 
heavy  tax  upon  their  goods,  and  therebT 
diminish  tlie  demand  for  them  in  Ireland. 
It  would  also^  by  continuing  this  tax,  in* 
jure  the  Irish  consumers.  The  cause  of 
distress  in  the  manu&cturing  districts  be* 
in^  a  want  of  market,  it  was  obvious,  that 
this  measure  would  be  a  great  evil,  by  its 
effect  in  raising  prices  to  the  Irish  con* 
sumer,  and  thus  limiting  the  quantity  he 
could  otherwise  purchase.  If  the  import 
of  English  manufactures  into  Ireland  was 
quite  free,  the  use  of  them  would  be 
matly  extended ;  at  present  every  one  in 
Ireland  paid  twenty  or  thiru  percent  more 
for  every  article  of  manoiacture  than  he 
would  pay  if  there  was  no  duty  upon  it; 
and  5K)0,000/.  a  year  ras  thus  levied  upon 
the  Iridi  people,  under  the  plea  of  protec* 
tion,  and  encouraging  Irish  manufactures« 
The  continuance  of  Uieae  duties  appeared 
to  him,  and  to  many  othera  whom  he  had 
consulted,  as  a  violation  of  the  Act  of 
Union.  The  sixth  article  declarea  the 
general  proposition,  that.all  articles,  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  eilher 
country,  shall  go  to  the  other  free  of  all 
duty.  Then  there  comes  two  limitations  s 
first,  as  to  countervailing  duties ;  second, 
as  to  these  protecting  duties  in  schedule 
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Ne.  2.  The  limitation  to  the  general  pro* 
positron  is,  that  the^te  duties  are  to  conti- 
nue twenty  years.  No  power  is  given  to 
the  united  parliament  to  continue  them, 
though  in  other  cases,  where  alleviation 
or  revision  was  intended,  specific  words 
are  used  to  declare  the  united  parliament 
competent  to  alter  or  revise  duties.  The 
Irish  parliament,  when  they  passed  the 
Act  of  Union,  understood  these  duties 
were  to  cease  in  twenty  years,  and  pre- 
pared their  plans  accordingly.  The  Act 
of  Union  was  a  solemn  compact,  and 
ought  not  to  be  lightly  meddled  with.  It 
was  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  Ire- 
land, that  all  its  enactments  should  be 
held  sacred ;  for,  being  the  weaker  party, 
if  once  alterations  were  begun,  in  the  end 
every  advantaee  which  Ireland  enjoyed, 
indonsistent  with  some  supposed  English 
interest,  would  be  taken  away.    If  the 

auestion  were  fully  understood  in  Ireland, 
lere  would  exist  no  wish  to  have  these 
duties  continued.  They  took  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  Irish  consumer  of  English 
goods  200,000/.  a  year,  and  this  was  a  po- 
sitive evil.  The  price  of  every  article 
was  one  shilling  in  four  more  than  it 
oueht  to  be ;  but  this  was  not  understood, 
and  those  who  were  paying  four  shillings 
when  they  ought  to  pay  three  only,  were 
among  the  foremost  to  cry  out  for  the 
continuance  of  these  duties.  The  Irish 
manufacturer  who  desired  to  have  these 
duties,  always  seemed  to  forget  that  they 
applied  to  his  own  goods  on  going  to  Eng- 
land. They  shut  him  out  of  the  rich 
Eni^lish  market,  and  confined  him  to  the 
limited  demand  of  his  own  poor  country. 
It  was  utterly  impossible  that  much  capi- 
tal could  be  invested  under  these  circum- 
stances in  Ireland  in  manufactures. — 
There  could  be  no  profits  equal  to  a  due 
reward  for  its  investment.  The  true  po- 
licy to  promote  Irish  industry  and  Irish 
riches  was  to  give  to  Ireland  the  benefit 
of'  the  English  market.  Were  it  not  for 
this  market,  whet  would  be  our  trade  in 
linen,  butter,  and  corn  ?  Could  Ireland 
sell  calicos,  coarse  woollens,  or  poplins, 
in  England,  free  from  duty,  the  cheap  la- 
bour of  Ireland  would  secure  a  good  de- 
mand for  them.  Corn  and  agricultural 
produce  wouhl  be  sent  from  Ireland  to 
pay  England  for  the  increased  qualities  of 
English  manufactures,  which  would  be 
imported  in  consequence  of  their  price 
being  reduced  one-half.  It  was  the  great- 
est misfortune  that  ever  befei  Ireland  to 
have  ever  introduced  the  system  of  pro- 


tecting duties,  and  with  it  the'  exduson 
from  the  Engl  ish  market    The  eitpertence 
of  thirty  years  had  proved  its  impolicy. 
The  history  of  attempts  to  establish  ma- 
nufactures  in  Ireland  was  a   history  of 
successive  failures.      Capital,    to  an  im- 
mense   amount,    had   been   lost,    which 
would  have  been  attended  with    certais 
profit  if  it  had  been  applied  to  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture.     But  the  mo- 
tion which   would  be  submitted  to   the 
House  did  not  go  to  say,  that  no  pro^ 
tecting  duties  should  be  contioued;   all 
it  sought  for  was  inquiry.     The   bill  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  excbeqoCT'  proposed 
an  indiscriminate  renewal  of  ten  per  cent 
on  seventeen  great  branches  of  mana&c- 
ture,  and  to  aUow  twenty  yean  more  for 
the  gradual  extinction  ofthe  daties ;  but« 
if  an  inquiry  w^e  instituted,   it  would 
appear  that  some  of  these  brandies  might 
be  allowed  to  be  free,  because,  in  Ire- 
land,  no  protection  could   be  required 
for  them,  as  they  had  no  existence  there. 
It  was  also  very  desirable  to  inquire  into, 
and  revise,  the  system  of  countervailing 
duties.    Now  that  there  was  but  one  ex- 
chequer, there  "was  no  common  sense  in 
maintaining  the  system  of  drawing  back 
the  whole  duty  on  an  article  in  one  conn- 
try  to  pay  it  in  another.       What  could 
be  more  absurd   than   the    process  of 
drawing  back   three  pence  a  pound  on 
paper  and  books  in  England  to  pay  three 
pence  a  pound   on  importing  them  into 
Ireland,  tlie  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
had  certainly  an  object  to  f:arry  of  no 
small  consequence  to  the  revenue  by  re- 
newing these  ten   per  cent  duties,  the 
levying  of  200,000/.  a  year  upon  Ireland, 
but  this  was  a  paltry  object  in  compa- 
rison with    the  putting  or  the    trade  of 
the  two  countries  on  a  footing  to  pro- 
mote the  employment  of  the  poor,  and 
the  extension  of  the  wealth  of  Ireland* 
If   the  committee  were  appointed,   they 
would   be  able  to   advise  in   what  cases 
any  protecting  duties  were  still  advisable. 
They  would  consider  the  interests  of  each 
class  of  Irish  manufacturers,  and  recom- 
mend nothing  which  would  lead  to  their 
injury,  '  in  consequence    of  their  having 
confided  in  the  assurance  of  the  chaa- 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  tliat  these  duties 
should  be  renewed.      The  bon.  member 
concluded  by  moving,  *<That   a  select 
committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  Union  between 
Great  Britain   and  Ireland  wliicft  rehite 
to  the  trade  betireen  Great  Britaia  and 
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Ireland,  and  id  report  their  observatidos 
and  opinions  upon .  the  duties  payable 
upon  articles  the  produce  or  manufacture 
of  either  country,  when  imported  from 
one  countrv  into  the  other/' 

Mr.  LitUeton  seconded  the  motion.  He 
thought  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  this  subject  should  be  investigated 
by  a  committee  of  that  House.  There 
were  many  branches  of  trade,  which  were 
exclusively  confined  to  this  country ;  for 
instance,  the  wrought  iron,  the  Hardware 
and  the  potteries.  Now,  it  would  be  of 
infinite  advantage  to  the  starving  manu- 
facturers, if  the  duties  on  those  branches 
of  our  trade  were  removed  in  our  inter- 
course with  Ireland. 

Mr.  Vm  Fitzgerald  rose  to  oppose  the 
motion.  There  was  no  one  proposition, 
he  said,  which  would  produce  a  feeling 
half  so  fatal  in  Ireland  as  that  of  the  hon. 
baronet.  The  state  of  Ireland  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  was  so  deplorable,  that  any 
attempt  to  agitate  this  question  would 
produce  a  feeling  of  a  most  distressing 
nsture  throughout  the  whole  country ;  and 
tie  had  not  heard  in  the  arguments  of 
either  of  the  hon.  members  any  thing  to 
induce  him  to  agree  to  the  motion.  The 
hon.  baronet  said,  that  there  were  many 
articles  in  schedule  2,  which  were  not  ma- 
nufactured in  Ireland  ;  and  he  asked  for 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  that  subject, 
forgetting  that  the  discussion  on  that 
point  will  come  on  in  the  committee  on  the 
bilHtself.  The  hon.  baronet  seemed  to 
suppose,  that  the  whole  of  the  commo- 
dity of  wrought  iron  was  produced  from 
England  alone.  There  were,  however, 
manufactories  for  that  article  in  Ireland, 
and,  although  they  might  not  perhaps  ap- 
pear considerable  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Stafibrdshirc,  they  were  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  Irish  people.  He  protested 
against  the  hon.  baronet's  construction  of 
the  union  act.  He  contended  that  it  was 
not  intended  by  that  act  that  these  duties 
should  cease  at  the  end  of  twenty  years ; 
but  at  that  time  it  should  be  competent  for 
parliament  to  re-c9nsider  the  .subject.  It 
MTOM  to  pre\'ent  their  going  into  an  in- 
quiry from  which  no  good  could  be  de- 
rived, and  to  prevent  the  mischief  which 
BVtcb  a  step  would  produce  in  Ireland  in 
its  present  distressed  state,  that  he  ob- 
jected to  the  motion. 

Lord  AUhorp  supported  the  motion. 
He  thought  it  a  sure  proof  that  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer  had  introduced  this 
measure  in  a  careless  manner,  when  it  op- 
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peared  that  there  were  someownufacUires 
for  which  he  proposed  to  give  a  protect- 
ing duty,  which  did  not  exist  in  Ireland. 
It  was,  therefore,  clearly  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the 
subject  before  they  gave  their  assent  to  a 
measure  attended  with  such  important 
consequences. 

Mr.  Williams  thought  it  was  right  to 
continue  the  protecting  duties,  when  it 
appeared  that  manufactories  were  founded 
on  the  faith  of  them  as  existing  laws ;  but 
he  did  not  think  it  just  that  Ireland  should 
pay  a  duty  of  10  per .  cent  for  necessary 
commodities. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  beeged 
leave  to  bring  to  the.  recollection  oi  the 
House  the  nature  of  the  proceedings  which 
had  already  taken  place  on  this  subject. 
In  the  session  before  last  it  had  been 
stated  in  the  House,  that  a  petition  was 
coming  over  from  Ireland,  praying  for  a 
continuance  of  these  protecting  duties. 
On  this  occasion,  he  had  been  asked  what 
were  the  intentions  of  government  res- 
pecting them  ?  when  he  replied,  that  go- 
vernment was  clearly  of  opinion  tnat 
they  must  cease  some  time  or  other, 
but  that  they  had  not  then  fixed  the  pe- 
riod for  their  abolition.  Upon  farther 
consideration  of  the  subject,  he  had  plainly 
foreseen  that  they  could  not  cease  without 
adequate  notice  being  given,  without 
causing  great  injury,  and  he  bad  therefore 
brought  in  his  bill  with  respect  to  them, 
which  had  been  alluded  to.  He  declared 
that  he  could  not  consent  now  to  go 
an  inquiry,  which  could  do  no  good^ 
and  would  only  serve  to  create  alarm.*  If 
the  House  had  thought  it  necessary,  they 
might  have  allowed  these  duties  to  conti* 
nue  in  their  present  state  for  one  or  two 
years  longer,  and  then  take  them  again 
into  consideration,  with  a  view  to  appoint 
a  time  for  their  final  extinction.  But 
even  that  course  could  not  be  adopted 
without  great  disadvantage ;  for  so  long 
as.  the  manufacturer  saw  no  specific 
mode  pointed  out  for  the  extinction  of 
these  duties,  he  would  be  inclined  to  think 
that  they  would  continue  for  ever.  He 
could  not  agree  in  the  opinion  of  the  hon. 
baronet  that  the  plan  was  not  an  intelligi- 
ble one.  It  had  been  approved  by  three 
gentlemen  of  considerable  experience  in 
the  affairs  of  Ireland,  who  had  filled  the 
oflSce  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for 
that  country.  The  measure  was  intended 
to  benefit  the  nation  at  large.  With  res- 
pect to  the  articles  referred  toby  the  boa. 
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btronee,  it  wm  sufficient  to  know  that  at  I 
the  tiflM  of  the  union  it  was  thought  ne* 
cessary  that  they  should  be  ^araed  bj 
protecting  duties.  But  even  if  he  were 
disposed  to  enter  into  the  extentiTe  in* 
quiry  proposed,  there  was  not  time  for  it 
in  the  present  session. 

Mr.  Curwen  was  for  going  into  the  in- 
quiry, not  for  the  purpose  of  repealing  the 
existing  duties,  but  with  m  view  to  aseer- 
tain  the  period  to  which  it  would  be  ne* 
oessary  to  continue  them. 

Sir^.  CobAirrfT  hoped  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  would  not  accede  to  the 
motion.  He  knew  it  wouM  be  pro* 
dnctife  of  considerable  alarm  and  discon- 
tent m  that  part  of  the  country  with  which 
be  was  connected.  At  a  period  like  the 
present,  when  the  public  distresses  of  Ire- 
land were  so  great  firom  recent  failures,  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  avoid 
sll  subject  of  discontent  or  alarm. 

Lord  Coitiereagk  said,  that  b^  the  act 
of  Union,  the  question  of  contmuing  or 
discontinuing  these  duties,  was  left  en- 
tirdy  open.  Now  that  pailiament  had 
evinced  a  disposition  to  act  upon  more 
onlarsed  prinaplcs  of  commerce^  perhaps, 
if  he  bad  to  consider  whether  he  would  for 
tiie  fint  time  propose  such  duties,  he 
should  not  be  willing  to  advise  the  adop- 
tion of  them.  But  here  they  had  to  deal 
with  duties  already  in  existence ;  and  even 
so,  he  would  have  no  objection  to  ffo  into 
an  inquifT  upon  them,  if  it  could  be  eot 
through  m  ttie  present  session.  But  tnat 
was  impossible.  The  argument  of  the 
hon.  baronet,  besides^  applied  only  to  two 
or  three  articles,  whereas,  the  alarm  which 
would  be  excited  applied  to  the  whole: 
and  there  never  was  a  moment  when  it 
was  more  necessary  to  guard  that  coun- 
try from  all  unnecessary  alarm  .than  the 
present,  when  commercial  credit  was  so 
deeply  shsken.  No  course  could  more 
Erectly  tend  to  excite  alarm  than  the 
course  now  proposed.  With  other  inju- 
rious consequences  it  would  prodace  a 
great  deal  of  commercial  jealousy. 

'  Mr.  flume  said,  that  there  were  at  least 
thirty  or  forty  articles  on  which  the  du- 
ties might  be  modified.  The  intercourse 
between  Ireland  and  England,  would  only 
be  of  real  benefit  to  tte  latter  country, 
when  that  intercourse  should  be  free.  It 
was  from  this  freedom  of  intercourse  es- 
tablished between  England  and  Scotland 
that  the  latter  had  benefitted  so  mate- 
rially since  the  union.  As  to  the  faikres 
of  the  banks  in  Ireland,  they  resUy  had 


nothing  to  do  wathXthe  present  question, 
and  wero  only  taken  advantage  of  for  ibe 
purpose  of  opposing  this  motion.  He 
should  vote  for  the  committee* 

Mr.  W.  PameU  supported  the  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  Slum  thought  the  hon.  baronet  lisd 
mistaken  the  opinions  of  the  manufactur- 
ers in  Ireland,  at  least  in  Dublin,  if  he 
supposed  thst  they  did  not  fed  great 
anxiety  that  the  protecting  duties  a^Mild 
be  continued.  At  the  same  time,  he  ad- 
mitted that  thero  were  soase  articln  oo 
whidi  tho  duties  ought  to  hs  disconti- 
nued ;  bat  he  wu  of  opidbo  ihac  they 
^ould  be  discontinued  oaly  sccordiog  to 
the  scale  of  gradual  reductkm  which  had 
been  proposed  by  his  right  hon.  fnencL 

General  Hmi  opposed  the  oomnntiee, 
on  the  ground  of  there  not  being  time  for 
the  inquiry  in  the  present  session* 

Sir  H.PariMtf  briefly  replied.  He  said, 
that  as  a  great  difference  of  opinion  ex- 
isted, he  should  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
take  the  sense  of  the  House.  He  feh 
persuaded  that  the  right  hon.  geotJemsn 
himself  was  disposed  to  make  some  altera- 
tion. He  was  convinced,  that  if  a  com* 
mittee  was  appointed,  tbey  would,  in 
eight  or  ten  days,  be  enabled  to  mske  a 
report,  which  mf^  lead  to^a  benefidal 
measure. 

The  House  divided :  Ayes,  SO;  Noes, 
66«— Msjority  against  the  motion  5S. 

Uti  qf  the  Minonfy. 


Aubrey,  sir  John 
Curwen,  J.  C* 
Calcrafl,  J.  jun. 
Chetwynd.  G. 
Dsvies,  col. 
Ebrington,  viscount 
Guise,  sir  W. 
Grifiith,  J.  W. 
Gurney,K.  H. 
Hart,  G.  V. 
Harbord,  hon.  E. 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Heathcotc,  J.  G. 
Hume,  J. 
Rnoi,hon.T. 
Littleton,  £, 


Martb,  John 
]hf  oiKk,  J.  B. 
MiitoQ,  viscount 
Nugent,  lord 
Parnel),  Wm. 
Palmer,  col. 
Kicanlo,  David 
Robinson,  sir  G. 
Smith,  Wm. 
Stewart,  sir  J. 
Webb,  S. 
Witoor,  R.  J. 
Wood,  alderman 

PameU,  sir  H. 
Altbofp,Wcd 


Mutiny  Bill.]}  Lord  Palmerstsn 
moved  the  tliird  readbg  of  the  Blatioj- 

bat 

Lord  Nugent  wished  to  preface  the  aih 
servations  he  had  to  make  in  briogtry  for- 
ward the  BM>tion  of  which  he  had  giM  no- 
tice, and  which  had  for  its  object  s  dusinu* 
tipn  in  the  proposed  amount  of  oaroitlitary 
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forcse,  by  iiiquiriDgef  the  noblelbrd  whether 
the  army  raaintaiDed  in  India  forided  atiy 
portiOD  of  llie  estabUshment  pointed  at  in 
the  first  resolution. 

Lotd  Palmeriton  thought  this  question 
would  l>e  best  answered  by  the  resolution 
itselff  which  he  theivfore  moTed  should  be 
then  tread. 

The  ii^eflolutioQ  was  accordingly  read, 
Und  it  fn  distinct  terms  declared  a  Vt)te  of 
^2y9Q4f  men,  exclusive  of  his  majesty'il 
Ibrces  fh  the  East  Indies. 

Lord  Nugent  assured  the  Hou^e  that 
It  Wai  ftr  from  his  ifitention  to  detain  theiki 
long  in  setting  forth  the  grounds  upon 
whicli  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  submit  his 
llteseYit  proposition.    Hefeared,  indeed, 
that  the  monTes  by  which  he  was  actuated, 
and  the  principles  to  which  he  must  of 
net^essity  refer,  would  make  but  a  slight 
impression  on  the  House.    His  proposi<- 
tion  would  certainly  apply  itself  at  onc6 
to  the '  principle  of  the  army  esthnates, 
atid  have  no  connexion  With  any  of  th^ir 
details.    The  time  isind  patiertce  of  tht 
House  would  be  wasted,  if  he  Wer^  t6'  in- 
dulge in  declamation  at  the  t6b\  uAhesitAt^ 
ing  manner  in  which  so  great  a  military 
establishment  had  been  proposed  At  a  tiiQ- 
tnent  of  profound  peace.     He  trusted 
that  the  Jealousy  tnanifested  on  fbi^ef 
occasions  by  parliament,  with  reference  to 
a  staddittg  army,  had  not  gone  entirely 
out  of  fbshlon.    It  Would  be  melancholy, 
indeed,  if  such    a  change   had    takea 
place  in  the  feelings  and  dispositions  of 
the  country.    A  much  better  defence,  he 
felt  assured,  might  be  relied  on  fbr  our  do- 
■lestic  peace  than  an  iiAmensfe   tegulat' 
army.  '  Buch  a  force,  tiewed  with  regard 
to  the  atowed  purposes  of  its  applicatibn, 
seetned,  to  his  mind,  worse  than  u^eli^ss. 
Were  they  to  be  told  by  the  tninisters  bf 
the    Crowli    that   al\er    five   yea^s   bf 
peace,  Amd  lifter  all  the  prorisions  tn^6 
with  regard  to  the  militia,  and  the  addi- 
iiotis  made  to  the  yeomanry,  that  any 
fraAi  cause  of  dismay  or  alahn  coutd 
JastMV  the  tnaintenance  of  so  enorttibus  atx 
establishment  ?    Such  a  measure  was,  it 
ippearanee  at  least,  a  large  iitride  to- 
wards a  itoilitarv  goremment.    He  lobketi 
in  n\A  to  m&y  thing  which  bad  fallen  fronk 
the  ndble  secretary  at  Wlir  fof  &ti  afgu- 
ttiettt  to  jostiiy  this  bmeeediog.    Ail  ntat 
^  tsthlt  lord    had  nfg^    wto  the  iid- 
tori^ty    of  its  necessity.    Vbr  his  6Wtt 
paft,  be  ttieafit  ndt  to  iibpUte  atiy  iHb- 
ttretof  il  personal  kind  ;  but  he  must  ob- 
seh^,  that  a  plea  erf  this  natoti^  anUt  easily 
VOL.  I. 


set  forth,  atid  was,  Unaceaitipat)f  ed  hy  ahy 
reasoning,  entitled  to  retry  little  weight. 
fle  would  not,  therefom,  admit  the  postu- 
late of  the  noble  lord  ;  and  was  the  more 
ikiduced  to  bring  this  Subject  under  consi- 
deration from  a  remembrance*  that  when, 
some  ^ears  ago,  very  large  estimated 
were  laid  before  the  House,  the  refusal  of 
the  House  to  continue  the  income  tat 
catised  those  estimates  to  be  withdrawn, 
and  others  of  a  reduced  amount  to  be 
tabstituted  [Hear,  heat* !].  lie  was  not 
without  hope,  unde^  inch  circumstances, 
that,  taking  idto  view  thO  sl^te  of  our  hiU 
litia  and  yeomanfy  forOe,  dbtnOpiirtbf  th^ 
proposed  regular  at-kkiv  Of  92,2^4  men 
might  be  dispensed  with.  In  a  report  olF 
the  finance  committee,  in  the  year  1817, 
would  be  found  6  strong  recommendation 
that  the  numerical  amount  of  our  regular 
forbe  should  be  gradually  reduced,  till  it 
formed  some  approxitnalion  to  the 
staodard  of  our  establishibctit  in  1792.  It 
was  alleged  at  that  tikne,  ttiat  the  year 
1S17  war  a  period  Of  discotitent,  and 
of  danger  attendant  on  that  feeling.  His 
ttiaji&sty'S  ministers  hiust  have  viewed  it 
In  thtit  light,  for  then  it  was  that  they  pro- 
posed a  subp&fiiSion  bf  the  I^abeas  Corpus 
act.  If  no  reduction  ^vas  dcetned  advisa- 
ble at  such  a  period,  was  it  to  be  inferred 
that  such  a  reductloh  would  be  impolitic 
fat  this  momeiit  i  He  Admitted  (hat  much 
discontent  and  disaffectiob  stilly  prevailed, 
but  they  had  their  orleio  in  distress,  and 
ih  &  distress  which  must  be  aggravated  ten- 
fold by  the  course  of  policy  now  adopted. 
The  trde  ineabs  of  subduing  discontent 
#ere  bot  to    bS  foubd  in  arined  or  ex- 

1>endive  establishments.  Discontent  was 
n  itself  not  thd  evil  to  be  cured,  bat 
the  Symptom  Of  it.  Would  a  large  stand* 
ing  army  give  bread  to  starving  labourers^ 
create  ente^pri8e  in  disappointed  .i^er- 
chants,  or  give  fresti  impulse  an'd.en« 
couragetiient  to  their  agriculture  ?  Wdre 
not  bankruptcy  and  hunger  the  real 
disorders  for  which  they  ought  to  wro- 
vide  a  remedy  if  they  could  i  It  he 
le^rched  hia  own  beart  whilst  he  Oentem- 
plated  thld  subj^Ot,  he  certainly  must 
confess  that  he  teii  reason  to  bO  aH 
blamist.  He  feafod  that  if  things  were 
to  continuO  in  their  present  state,  ana 
the  aabie  counseU  Ivgfe  to  be  adopted, 
they  fhbst  tet-minate  in  some  violent 
e^ort,  ^hidh  every  friend  ofpeai^eand 
true  lover  of  his  cbbntrjr  miisl  deprecate 
and  deplore.  Nothing  but  the  nneparinsr 
hand  ot  r^tifenchErient  could  secure  ut 
S  Z 
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from  this  calamity.  It  was  incumbent  on 
the  Hou#e  to  prove  that  it  was  ready  to 
interpose  its  shield  in  defence  of  a  suffer* 
ing  people,  against  a  system  of  cold-heart- 
ed and  needless  profusion  [Hear,  hear  !]. 
He  should  be  ashamed,  be  should  think 
meanly  of  himself  for  ever  after,  if  he 
were  capable  of  exaggerating  the  state* 
ment  of  his  feelings  on  this  subject.  Had 
not  many  circumstances  occurred  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  which,  inde- 
pendent of  the  amount  of  our  military  esta- 
blishment, afforded  reason  to  dread  lest 
it  might  be  made  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing about  a  military  government  i  Had 
not  soldiers  been  called  out  on  every  occa- 
sion of  accident,  riot,  or  disturbance  ? 
Had  we  not  even  known  them  to  be  call- 
ed out  at  a  popular  election— a  step  which 
in  his  opinion,  ought  long  since  to  have 
been  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
that  House?  But,  what  was  still  more  im- 
portant, the  present  advisers  of  his  ma- 
lesty  had,  without  the  consent  of  par- 
liament, and  during  its  recess,  added 
11,000  men  to  the  standing  army.  This 
by  the  express  words  of  the  Bill  of 
Bights,  it  was  unlawful  for  them  to  do 
in  a  time  of  peace.  Such,  however, 
was  the  spirit  by  which  parliament  was 
animated,  that,  at  its  meeting,  no  ani- 
msdversion  on  this  proceeding  had  taken 
place.  Yet  he  believed  no  precedent 
could  be  found  for  the  measure,  since 
the  period  of  the  Revolution.  The  last 
case  which  bore  any  resemblance  to  it 
was  under  the  reign  of  the  second  James, 
when  the  duke  of  Argyle  was  in  arms, 
and  in  open  rebellion.  The  Crown  then 
took  upon  itself  to  raise  a  military 
force,  and  the  first  step  which  even  the 
slavish  and  submissive  parliament  of  1685 
took  on  their  assembling  was,  before 
they  voted  a  suppiv,  to  pass  an  ab- 
stract resolution  declaratory  of  the  prin- 
ciple to  which  he  alluded.  It  appeared 
to  him  wrong  to  consider  this  as  a  ques- 
tion chiefly  of  economy,  far  as  he  was 
from  undervaluing  such  a  consideration 
at  the  present  moment.  Having  stated 
these  facts,  and  adverted  to  these  princi- 
ples, he  should  conclude  by  moving, 
that,  instead  of  92,224  men  77,224 
should  be  inserted,  making,  on  the 
^hole  military  force,  a  reduction  of 
1 5,000  men.  By  acceding  to  his  proposi- 
tion an  amount  offeree,  not  proved  to  be 
neceMary  by  any  argument  used  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  would  be  dis- 
pensed with,  which  would  lessen  the  ex- 
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peuditure  of  the  country,  with  reference 
to  the  army  estimates,  more  than  Haifa 
million  of  money*  He  knew  with  how 
little  of  the  spirit  in  which  be  had 
moved  for  this  reduction  his  proposition 
was  likely  to  be  met  by  gentlenieo  oppo- 
site ;  but  if  the  House  hoped  to  support 
public  liberty — if  they  wished  to  maio- 
tain,  within  their  walls,  tliat  constitu- 
tional control  over  the  army  vrhich  it  was 
their  duty  to  uphold  and  to  pmctise  ■ 
they  ought,  by  their  votes  on  the  occa- 
sion, to  manifest  the  jealous  leetiags 
which  they  entertained  of  miiicarj  power 
[Hear,  hear !]. 

The  noble  lord  was  proceeding  to  move 
his  amendment,  but  was  interrupted  by 
the  Speaker,  who  stated  that  the  bill 
must  be  first  read  the  third  time^-aftec 
which  proceeding  alone  could  any  pro- 
position be  received  for  altering  any  part 
of  its  contents.  The  bill  was  then  read 
the  third  time.  After  which,  lord  Nugent 
moved  to  leave  out  *<  92,224,  "  for  tbe 
purpose  of  inserting  "  77,224.  "  Tbe 
question  being  put,  **  That  92,224^  stand 
part  of  the  Question,  " 

Mr.  Bright  said,  he  could  not,  without 
considerable  alarm,  view  the  c&rts  that 
were  making  to  increase  the  military  force 
of  the  country,  and  he  deeply  regretted 
the  diminution  of  that  bulwark  of  their 
strength — the  naval  force— which  bad 
been  so  oflen  and  so  successfulhr  em- 
ployed in  asserting  the  rights  of  Great- 
Britain.  It  was  his  most  anxious  de> 
sire  to  place  tlie  military  force  willitn  the 
smallest  possible  compass.  The  establish* 
ment  of  1792  had  been  referred  to  by 
former  committees  of  that  House  ss 
sufficiently  large  for  the  service  of  the 
country  in  times  of  perfect  peace  ;  and, 
for  his  own  part,  he  could  wit  see 
any  thing  in  tne  situation  of  the  coun- 
try at  present  that  called  on  them  to  ex- 
tend the  military  force  beyond  what  it 
was  in  )792.  It  was  truetfaat  disoonteat 
existed  in  the  country — it  was  true  that 
alarming  scenes  had  been  exhibited— it 
was  most  true,  that  meetings  had  been 
assembled,  whether  legally  or  illegally 
he  would  not  determine,  but  which,  in 
the  mmds  of  the  people,  were  undoubt- 
edly considered  legaL  It  was  eqoslly 
true  that  those  who  were  thus  awna 
bled  had  been  forcibly  dispersed  ;  but  be 
demanded  of  the  House  whether  ttoe 
combined  circumstances  rendered  thii  ex- 
traordinary establishment  netmssry  i  He 
believed,  notwithstanding  all  that  was 
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ported,  that  the  principles  of  (he  peo- 
ple were  sound — he  l>elieved  tliey  were 
strongly  attached  to  the  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons,  as  they  now  existed  by  law, 
hut  be  knew  they  felt,  and,  he  believed, 
justly,  that  (hey  suffered  under  some 
evils  which  might  be  removed— that  they 

Said  for  some  things  that  could  be 
one  without,— and  amongst  these  was 
this  enormous  military  establisiiment. 
There  tnight  be  cause  for  alarm — there 
might  be  discontent  in  the  country— but 
how  did  it  originate  ?  In  his  opinion  the 
people  were  irritated,  because  they 
thought  that  his  majesty's  ministers  did 
not  sympathise  with  their  feelings,  or 
compassionate  their  wants.  If  such  sym* 
pathy  were  manifested,  it  would  satisfy 
their  minds,  and  relieve  them,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  from  the  distress  which 
they  now  encountered  in  consequence 
of  the  unpromising  situation  of  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  manufactures.  If 
he  wanted  an  argument  to  prove  that  mi- 
nisters did  not  feel  forthe|distressesof  the 
people,  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  conduct 
of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  the 
course  of  the  evening.  That  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  treated  in  the  most  cool 
and  harsh  manner  the  application  of  an 
hon.  member  for  Ireland,  who  had  call- 
ed on  the  government  to  afford  some 
relief  to  the  distresses  which  now  pre* 
vailed  there.  When  it  was  stated  to  him, 
that  eleven  out  of  fourteen  .banks  had 
failed  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  that 
universal  ruin  was  likely  to  be  the  conse- 
quence, they  were  calmly  told  that  it  was 
contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  political 
economy  to  relieve  the  distress  thus 
created,  and  which  occurred  in  a  coun- 
try where  nothing  but  paper  was  cir- 
culated; In  acting  thus,  he  contended 
that  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  did 
not  do  that  which,  as  a  minister  of  the 
country,  who  was  bound  to  watch  over 
the  prosperity  of  every  part  of  it,  he 
ought  to  do.  Let  the  House  look  to  the 
extraordinary  levy  which  was  made  in 
the  last  year.  He  denied  that  that  pro- 
ceeding could  be  justified.  Their  ances- 
tors would  have  felt  the  utmost  alarm  if 
they  belicTed  that  there  were  11,000  men 
in  the  heart  of  the  country,  shut  up  in  its 
hosoitals,  or  retired  into  private  life, 
reauy  to  b'e  called  forth  at  the  discretion 
of  government.  This  circumstance  call- 
ed for  the  minute  observation  of  parlia- 
ttient.  It  was  not  an  ordinary  matter.  If 
there  was  any  thing  in  the  principles  of 
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the  constitution  which,  more  than  an- 
other, they  ought  to  revere,  it  was  that 
which  directed  them  to  look  with  jealousy 
to  the  increase,  of  military  power.  They 
ought,  therefore,  to  watch  wiili  the  ui- 
most  vigilance  this  new  mode,  of  calling  an 
increased  military  force  into  action. 
They  ought  not  to  leave  in  the  power 
of  the  minister — whenever  he  thought, 
with  or  without  cause,  that  discontent 
and  disaffection  were  to  be  found  in 
the  country — the  means  of  calling  out  a 
force  to  put  them  down  at  his  own 
will  and  pleasure,  and,  perhaps,  to  put 
down  with  them  the  good  feeling  and  the 
good  sense  of  the  country  [Hear,  hear  !]. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  good 
feeling  or  the  good  sense  of  the  country 
were  displayed  at  Manchester  and  other 
places ;  but  he  would  contend  that  no- 
thing which  had  occurred  called  for 
11,000  additional  men.  With  respect  to 
that  11,000  men,  he  felt  that  the  motion 
of  the  noble  lord  was  perfectly  correct ; 
but,  with  regard,  to  the  other  ^jOOO,  he 
was  not  quite  so  well  informed.  If  his 
majesty's  ministers  would  agree  to  re- 
duce these  11,000  men,  he  would  be  con- 
tent not  to  support  the  motion  of  the  no? 
ble  lord ;  but,  in  the  event  of  their  re- 
fusal, he  would  vote  for  the  proposition 
now  before  them. 

Lord  Palmersion  said,  the  noble  lord, 
in  the  course  of  his  speech,  had  stated, 
that  the  motion  he  was  about  to  propose, 
and  some  of  the  sentiments  he  was  about 
to  profess,  would  not,  he  feared,  coincide 
with  the  feelings  of  many  individuals  in  that 
House.  After  having  heard  the  motion 
of  the  noble  lord,  and  the  accusations  he 
had  advanced  against  gentlemen  on  the 
ministerial  side  of  the  House,  he  believed 
it  would  be  found  that  there  were  indeed 
very  few  individuals  within  those  walls 
who  would  be  disposed  to  concur  with 
the  noble  lord  in  the  view  he  had  taken  of 
the  subject.  The  noble  lord's  argument 
might  be  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  one 
relating  to  the  military  establishment, 
setting  aside  the  11,000  veterans;  the 
other  respecting  the  measure  adopted  in 
calling  them  out.  The  noble  lord  said, 
that  ministers  had  adduced  no  reason  to 
prove  why,  in  the  present  instance,  an 
establishment  founded  on  that  of  179^ 
would  not  be  sufficient ;  and  he  further 
observed;  that  a  committee,  in  the  year 
1817,  which  certainly  was  one' of  com- 
motion, had  pointed  out  the  establish- 
ment of  1792  as  that  which  ought  to  be 
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adhered  to.  If  the  noble  lord  would 
allow  1^0? eroment  all  the  force  which  waa 
i^t  their  dispoBal  in  18I7i  he  would  tb^ 
admit  that  bis  argument  waa  applicable  to 
the  present  question;  but  otherwise  he 
must  deny  its  validity.  He  had  stated, 
on  many  oceasion«y  that  the  increase  of 
their  coloniesi  and  the  extent  and  im- 

Eortance  of  some  of  theo^  formed  a 
road  line  of  distinction  between  the. 
force  that  was  deemed  sufficient  in  1792, 
end  that  which  was  at  present  consider^ 
necessary.  The  circumstances  of  the  two 
periods  were  entirely  different.  Thia 
country  now  possessed  Malta,  the  Ioi\iep;i 
islands,  the  Cape,  Ceylon,  the  Mauritiuf,^ 
l^ld  various  other  settlements  which  ha^ 
been  ceded  to  her  since  the  period  t» 
vhich  the  nobje  lord  alluded,  and  for  the 
protection  of  which  it  was  necessary  to 
provide.  With  respect  to  calling  out  the 
veterans,  the  noble  lord  considered  it  |o 
be  a  violation  of  tUe  constitution.  11^ 
however,  he  looked  back  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  Uus  country,^  be  would  find  many 
instances  in  which  an  augmenution.  bsii 
been  made  in  time  of  peace,  under  the 
apprehensioA  of  approachiog  war,  or  of 
internal  commotion  [Hei^r,  hear!].  He 
hoped  those  gentlemen  who  cheered  hiaa 
would  not  object  (othisdisliiBction.  Surely 
they  would  not  say  that  the  same  course 
ought  not  to  be  taken  by  government  to 
guard  against  internal  that  was  adop^d 
to  meet  external  danger.  The  latter,  he 
conceived,  ought  to  be  more  particularly 
provided  ag^ainsL  Many  inatances  had  oc- 
curred, in  time  of  peace,  where  an  augmen- 
tiition  of  tbemilitary  force  bad  been  effected, 
If  ithout  any  bill  of  indemnity^  or  any  mjea- 
sure  of  th^  kiqd  mentioned  by  the  noble 
lord,  being  deemed  necessary.  H^  ad- 
mitted the  argument  of  the  noble  lord^ 
that  no  force  could  be  constitutionally 
^robodiei  without  tjl^e  consent  of  padia* 
ment ;  b^Jt  that  consent,  he  c»ntende4^ 
had  been  obtained.  In  the  speech  from 
the  throne,  tjie  intention  of  calling  out  this 
additional  force  waa  n^entioned,;;  and  both 
Houses  of  Pairlieqa^n^,  14  theii:  afiswer  to 
that  speech,  plainly  adverted  to  the  cir- 
cumstance. I^  therefor^,  gentlemen, 
conceived  thia  proceeding  to  be  unconati- 
tiUtional,  they  would  find  it  difficult  to 
Itnawer  their  qounli^  satisfactorily  for 
having  suAered  so.  many  montlis  to-  elapse- 
without  having  agitated  thor  question* 
isut,  nq^  qnjy  waft  the  cir<^umstance  men- 
tinned  w  the  si^eqh  fi;oin,  the  tlirooe^  and 
m  m  ^d*;w,m  answer  to  it.  hot  aspe- 
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ctQc  vote  of  money  was  agreed  to  fbr  tbe 
aabsistence  of  those  troops.  He  therefore 
was  at  a  loss  to  know  in  what  point  the 
measure  objected  to  by  the  noble  lord  had 
not  received  the  full  sanolioo  of  parlia. 
roent.  The  circumstancea  which  called 
for  this  accession  of  force  were  ao  noto- 
rious, that  it  was  not  necessary  ta  prohNif 
the  discussion  by  enumerating  theau  Xiet 
the  House  look  to  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try at  the  time.  Were  these  not  col- 
lected in  varioua  quarters  nuiltitiides  of 
armed  mvn  ?  If  the  nobW  lord  woqU  but 
call  to  mind  the  feeli^ga  thet  were  pre- 
xa)?nt  throHghont  the  country  ai  thai  pe-? 
riod,  he  would  find«  thit  oonsistentiy 
wiith  %  due  regard  to  the  nfety  of  the 
country,  it  was  necessary  to  angaent  the 
military  force.  The  noble  lord  won^d 
ask«  "  Is  it  necessanr  now  t^  Keijep  «p  thb 
additional  force  ?"  In  answer  t^  that,  he 
would  only  ask  gentlem^  to  t^pi  iheii 
attention  to  the  events  tb^  bad  piiwed 
since  the  period  to  which  he  hadramed. 
He  would  Cbrbear  from  adviertiiig  te  the 
conspiracy  thiit  waa  discovered  inLsndoo. 
A  cons)>iracy  to  destro^y  soone  bund^eda 
of  individuals— -to  bum  di&rent  parts  oC 
the  metropolis-p-^nd  to  create  a  prevw 
sional  government— waa»  it  appeared,  a 
matter  of  no  impoitaace  tO;  the  gentle- 
men opposite.  Did  not  the  nobb  lord 
know  that  -Special  commisaMns  were 
issued  foff  the  north  of  £oglapdi«  and  far 
Scotland,  to  bring  peiaooa  te  t-rkd,  for 
the  highest  crioae  the  laiv  of  this  ooeptry 
contemplated— the  crime  of  high  Irwaion  f 
DHL  he  not  know  that  t,hasoeoea  whieh 
gave  rise  to  these  commftsaws  toek  pkc^ 
in  the  months  4>f  Februa^  wid  ^wch 
lost  ?  Did  not  Aa.noble  Ion),  knov  thsi 
meetings  of  nrmevtaen  bed  taken  plan 
in  ^couand  I  Was  he  Hit  awa^  that,  io 
one  instance,  n  body  of  those  amied  mem, 
had  acted  in  hostility  te  the  nyuiar 
troops?  Had  hej>ot  a ws  the  praoliiaa- 
tion  that  waa  poated  up  in  if«  town  oC 
Glasgow,  puirporting  to  beaieaed  by  a 
provisional  government— the  objed  of 
those  signing  it  being,  as  tbey  atated» 
<*  to  obtaui  their  rights  by  foroe  pf  araa  T 
That  proelasMtioa  waa  issued  about  the- 
time  he  had  already  meatiened*  Seeng 
those  things  goii^  on  ki  the  asoeths  « 
February  and  Abaeh  laaft^  ceidd  aej  mm 
suppose  that  the  eeuntiy  waa;  in.  auch  ft 
state  of  security  aa  wxHild.  juatify  ws^ 
ters  in  .t^rowiop  aside  theie  nieeeiites  of 
piecaution  wbieh.  they  hwi  fomff^ 
adopied?    But  it  waa.  obiecrci  "Hbe 
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country  i$  now  trwiqiii)/'     This  head* 
mittedft  and  tliat  very  oireumttanee  only 
proved  iHq  (oundneM  of  tba   measurea 
taken  by  govennmenl.    Rul  he  mast  coo* 
tend,  ihat  the  succeat  of  those  measures 
formed  but  a  weak  reason  for  setting  them 
altogether  asMo  at  the  present  moment. 
The  noble  lord  bad  in  the  course  of  hta 
apeecb  brought  very  grave  and  serk>ua 
charges  against  bis  ms^y's  govenuneot. 
He  bad  aecased  Ihens  with  an  intention 
of  eatiri>lishiog  a  military  desfmtisss  in  thia 
country.      That  stale,  and  for  the  one 
thousand  and  first  time  woin*ottt  charge^ 
was  more  fit  for  the  audiences  ihatassem* 
bled  in  Covent-gardeo»  in  Sniithfiekl»  and 
Palaoe-yard^  ^an  for  those  that  were  to 
be  found  in  that  House.    If  there  were 
any  man  who  oould  really  bring  himself 
to  think  tkat  aialaitefs  were  so  aeaselesst 
so  utterly   lost  to  thooghr,   as    to   en* 
deavour  to  establish  a  military  govern^ 
ment  in  the  cottatry«*-^if  any  man  could 
auppeae  that  they  meditated  the   oveiw 
throw  of  that  constttution  by  which,  and 
under  which,  tb^  governed— if  any  man 
could  be  found  to  entertain  such  an  opi* 
nion  of  his  political  opponents—he,  from 
his  beait,  felt  nothing  hut  pity  for  the 
political    bigotry  ^which  must  influence 
that   individuak    *No   man  could   mix 
much  in  public  life  in  this  country-p^no 
man  who  had  the  slightest  opportunity  of 
witnessing  daily  and  hourly,  in  private  life, 
the  blessings  derived  from  the  constitu^ 
tion  uader  which  they  lived,  cnuld  enter- 
tain any  other  feeling  but  adetermination^ 
if  necessary,  to  sacrifice  his  life  in  its  de- 
fence.   If  a  man  possessing  those  oppov-^ 
tunities  coujd  bring  himself  to  beKeve  that 
his  political  opponeais  harboured  a  base 
intention  to  overturn  the  constitution,  he 
could  perceive  very  little  difference  be- 
tween anch  an  individual  aAd  those  men 
who  could  reaUy  entertain  such  a  deter* 
mioatioa.    The  noble  lord  said,  he  had 
watched  with  jealousy  the  strides  towards 
a  military  despo^sm  that  had  been  made 
of  Iste  years.     He  woidd  say,  tbst  if 
there  were  any  set  of  men  who  oould 
drive  them  to  a  osHitsry  despotism,  it  was 
ehoM  self-called,,  but  misled  reformers^ 
who  demanded  tJiat  sort  of  reform  in  the 
country,  which,  according  to  every  just 
priBciple>  of  govecament,  must  end,  if  it 
were  acceded  to,  in  a  nnlitavy  despotism. 
It  was  saidy  that  government  met  witb 
the  sword  the  complainta  of  the  people. 
This  was  not  the  feet ;  they  only  met  with 
the  sword  thoae  who  endeavour  to  stir 


up,  and  to  take  advantage  of,  those  irri* 
tated  feelings  which  were  the  effi^anng  of 
distress.  The  use  of  that  military  force 
was  to  keep  down  those  outrages  vrhich 
had  the  worst  efibct  on  the  prosperity  of 
the  eountry.  Perhaps  tho  noble  lord 
thougltt  it  was  immaterial  to  the  industry 
and  welfkre  of  the  eountry  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  a  ciial  war  I  Those  who  knew  die 
exteot  of  those  outrages  would  agree  with 
him,  whatever  the  noole  lord  might  think, 
that  any  measure  which  tended  to  pre« 
serve  the  peace  of  the  conntry  tended 
also  to  maintain  its  prosperity.  The  ve* 
terans  had  not  been  called  out  nnconsti* 
tutionally,  but  to  defend  freoi  the  macfai* 
nations  of  traitors  those  liberties  which 
they  had  derived  from  their  forefathers, 
and  which,  he  hoped,  thev  would  transmit, 
nnimnairedy  to  their  children. 

Colonel  Dm€»  said,  that  he  had  been 
long  of  opinion  that  the  country  soffitred 
under  a  military  forces  which  it  did  not 
require,  and  that  in  the  difierent  depart- 
ments of  the  army  there  was  a  shameful 
waste  of  expoiditure.    The  hon.  colonel 
next  adverted  to  the  public  meetings  held 
through  the  country,  which  were  not,  in 
the  opinion  of  those  who  attended  them, 
of  an  illegal  description,  and  did  not,  at 
all  events,  require  an   increase   of  the 
army ;  for  if  tlie  peace  ef  the  country  were 
seriously   threatened,    he    would    aroch 
sooner  depend  t^oa  the  exertions  of  the 
gentry  and  the  loytd  and  well-dispoeed 
pact  of  the  people,  by  far  the  roost  nu- 
merous body,  than  he  would  upon  the 
dangerous    and    unconstitutional     ioter- 
ference  of  military  power.     The  actual 
force  in  ISld  was  equal  to  all  purposes  of 
protection   against  foreign    or  domestic 
enemies.     The  only  pretext  fp»  the  in- 
crease of  that  force  was,  the  extraordinary 
apathy  of  the  people  who  had  proper^  to 
defend  in  the  disturbed  districts  of  Eng- 
land.   In  Scotland  there  were  7  or  8,000 
voluoteera  and  yeomanry.    In  Lancashire 
there  were  but  500  yeomanry,  and  not  a 
single  volunteer.    If  tlie  greet  body  of 
the  people  were  really  tainted  with  revo- 
lutionary principles,  the  addition  even  of 
50,000  men  to  the  military  force  woohl 
not  subdue  them^  but  would  add  fw^  to 
the  flame.    The  history  of  France  and  of 
Spain,  and  of  every  other  eountry  that 
had  undergone  a  revolution,  proved  this* 
If,  on  the  other  band,  the  mass  of  the 
people  were  well  affected,  they  should  be 
called  on  to  defend  themselves.  He  should 
iuggest  that>  as  the  nobte  lord  (Nugent) 
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not  only  to  record  hii  opinioD 
igainst  the  ministry,  but  to  relieve  an  impo- 
reritbed  country,  be  would  alter  the  form 
of  hi«  motion.  He  hoped  ( if  he  mi^ht  use 
the  expression)  that  he  would  put  it  into 
intelligible  shape  [A  laughl.  He  ex* 
plained— that  if  the  noble  lord  proceeded 
upon  certain  data,  by  bringing  back  the 
army  to  the  state  in  which  it  stood  before 
the  last  increase,  he  might  afterwards,  if 
that  force  were  found  too  great,  propose  a 
further  reduction.  In  order  to  put  the 
motion  in  a  shape  as  little  exceptionable  as 
possible,  he  should  propose  an  amend* 
ment  on  the  amendment,  to  move  that 
the  number  should  be  f  0,479,  instead  of 
77,224,  as  proposed  by  the  noble  lord. 

The  motion  and  the  two  amendments 
having  been  put, 

Sir  ff.  Vivian  said,  he  was  as  great  an 
enemy  to  a  military  despotism  as  the  noble 
lord,  but  he  thought  it  was  the  duty  of 
ffovemment  to  protect  the  welUaffected. 
When  he  considered  the  state  of  the 
public  mind  during  the  last  autumn,  and 
recollected  the  blasphemous  and  seditious 
publications  that  were  disseminated,  he 
could  not  but  congratulate  the  country 
on  the  escape  it  had  had.  The  hon. 
member  then  proceeded  to  describe  the 
disaffected  state  of  the  population  in  the 
west  of  Scotland,  where  he  had  been  em* 
ployed  on  the  staff.  It  was,  he  observed, 
almost  impossible  to  describe  the  disaffec- 
tion which  existed  in  Glasgow  and  its 
vicinity,  where  the  population  amounted 
to  300,000  souls.  They  had  forgotten 
their  duty  to  their  magistrates,  to  their 
ministers,  and  even  to  their  God.  In  that 
part  of  the  country  there  were  not  fewer 
than  25,000  men  prepared  in  every  re- 
spect, but  that  they  wanted  arms,  to  re- 
sist the  constitutional  authorities  of  the 
country ;  while  there  had  been  but  two 
infantry  regiments  and  one  regiment  of 
cavalry  to  oppose  them.  If  the  object 
which  so  •  many  mischievous  men  had  in 
view  had  been  carried  into  effect^  who 
could  contemplate  without  horror  the 
events  that  would  have  taken  place  ?  The 
yeomanry  had  undoubtedly  come  forward, 
and  in  the  handsomest  manner ;  but  he 
could  not  help  deprecating  the  employ- 
ment of  yeomanry  corps  to  put  down  po- 
pular commotions.  The  unfortunate 
events  at  Greenock,  he  believed,  would 
not  have  taken  place  if  regular  forces 
had  been  employed.  In  conjunction  with 
regular  forces  yeomanry  corps  were  good 
and  useful ;   but  when  employed  against 


popular    combinations,    they   occssiooed 

freat   animosities.      At  Manchester,  he 
rmly   believed  that  the  yeomanry   had 
only  been  employed  as  military  constables, 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  attack*  and 
that  the  mob  had  taken  advantage  of  their 
being  yeomanry  to  attack  them.     Com* 
motion  and  insurrection  were  more  likely 
to  be   attempted   a^inst  'a  amail  force 
than  against  a  formidable  force,  and  for 
the  saving  of  a  few  pounds  they  ought 
not  to  run  the  risk  of  occasioning  blood- 
shed in  the  country.    It  had  been  said 
that  all  disturbance  had  been  subdoed ; 
but  how  could  it  be  maintatoed  thmt  the 
spirit  of  the  proclamation  issued  on  the 
1st  of  April— not  an  unapprofinale  day — 
had  been  entirely  suppressed  I    U  coQ\d 
not  be  doubted  that  the  disaffected  wou^d 
have  come  forward  and  acted  more  vio- 
lently, but  for  the  force  opposed  to  them. 
No  one  who  read  the  papers  of  this  morn- 
ing, and  who  recollected  die  circumstances 
and    scenes    of  the    French  revolution, 
could  contend  that  there  was  not  a  mani- 
fest necessity  for  keeping  up  a  formidable 
force— a  force  that  could  sacceasfiilly  be 
opposed  to  the  foes  of  the  country  either 
at  home  or  abroad.     He  begged  not  to  be 
understood,  in  these  rj^marks,  to  be  ad- 
vocating by  any  means  the  interests  of  the 
army. 
Mr.  Hohhouse  spoke  as  follows  :— 
Mr.  Speaker; — In    better   time*  than 
tlie  present  this  great  national  question 
would  not  be  left  to  the  feeble  defence 
which  I  can  pretend  to  afford  to  it.    in 
the  absence,  however,  of  abler  advocates, 
and  representing,  as  I  have  the  honour  to 
do,  a  large  portion  of  this  enlightened 
metropolis,  I  shall  offer  a  few  arguments 
in  behalf  of  that  which  I  presume  to  con 
aider  the  rights  and  liberties  of  my  coun- 
try, now  raenliced  by  the  propft^ttioo  of 
the  noble  secretary  at  war.     The  noble 
lord  has  told  us,  that  the  speech  by  which 
the  noble  mover  of  the  reduction  of  Uie 
estimate  introduced  his  amendment,  was 
fit  only  for  the  hustings  of  Covenl-garden 
or  of  Palace-yard.    The  noble  lord,  al- 
though living  not  far  from  these  scenes, 
seems  not  to  be  aware  that, — thankstotbe 
exertions  of  his  colleagues, — the  people  are 
shut  out  from  one  of  those  arenas  lor  dis- 
cussion, and  that  the  same  salutary  inter- 
ference has  lefb  the  other  open  only  at 
stated  times  and  seasons.     The  noWe  se- 
cretary has  also  told  us,  that  tlie  speech 
of  the  noble  mover  .was  calculated  ooly 
for  reformers— to  this  I  will  say,   that 
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whomever  that  speech  maybe  calcuhited 
for,  I  am  sure  that  the  noble  secretary's 
is  calculated  only  fot  those  who  are  pre- 
determined to  TOte  for  any  proposition 
tendered  to  them  by  a  secretary  at  war 
f  Hear»  hear!].     I  cannot  boast  of  any 
familiarity  wlch  debates  in  this  House; 
but  I  have  not  failed  to  acquaint  myself 
ivith    the  arguments  adduced  by  former 
ministers  in  defence  of  a  large  standing 
army  in  time  of  peace ;  but  I  must  say, 
that  any  thing  so  totally  nerveless — ^aoy 
thing  so  devoid  of  all  attempt  at  rational 
excuse  for  a  monstrous  project  never  was 
before  offered  to  this  House.    And  what 
ia  it  that  the  noble  lord  passes  over  with 
such  trifling  efforts?  What  is  it  that  he 
scarcely  deigns  to  attempt  to  render  pa- 
latable?— It  is  no  less  than   a  standing 
army  in  time  of  peace— in  the  sixth  year 
of  peace— an  army  of  which  there  is  no 
example  or  any  thing  approaching  to  an 
example!  io  the  whole  course  of  English 
history.        ,      . 

Even  were  we  inclined  to  believe  that 
such  an  enormous  force  were  necessary, 
still  I  contend  that  nothing  which  ttie 
noble  lord  has  said  can  at  all  warrant  the 
raising  of  11,000  men  or  of  raising  one 
man,   daring  the  prorogation   of  oarlia- 
ment.    The  noble  lord  has  asserted,  that 
this  IB  not  contrary  to  the  constitution  as 
declared  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.     What, 
then,  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  '<  by 
consent  of  parliament  ?"  Surely  the  rais- 
ing a  body  of  troops  while  parliament  is 
not  sitting,  and  trusting  to  the  compliance 
of  some  House  of  Commons  that  perhaps 
may  be  prorogued  some  months  longer, 
or  may  sit  after  the  troops  have   done 
their  work  and  are  disbanded,  this  inter- 
pretation, I  say,  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  is 
altogether  new  and  untenable— indeed,  it 
is  so  new,  that  in  former  debates  upon 
raising  forces,   we  find  no  such  pretext 
that  I  am  aware  of,  for  infringing  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  statute— quite 
the  contrary— for  in  1751,  when; the  Mi- 
litia aqt  was  under  discussion,  the  princi- 
Sal  Bpealcer  for  that  act  recommended  It 
eqause,;saiJ  he,  <<  if  an  enemy  should 
land,  or  any  emergency  should  arise  dur- 
ing a  prorogation  of  parliament  or  absence 
of  the  king,  we  could  not  raise  a  body 
of  regular  troops,  the  consent  of  parlia- 
liament  being  neeessary*'  [Hear,  hear!]. 
It  is  fair  to   call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  former  periods  of  our  history* 
What  has  been  done  then,  may  certainhf 
be  referred  to  in  opposition  to  what  is 
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attempted  now*  )  knew  very  weH  that 
the  noble  secretary  at  war  asserted  in 
1818,  whilst  debating  the  same  subject; 
that  we  might  as  well  go  back  to  the  days 
of  the  heptarchy  as  to  the  year  1792,  tot 
a  precedent  as  to  the  forces  requisite  to 
be  kept  up  during  peace.  This  day  he 
has  been  less  extravagant;  but  he  has  still 
said,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  two 
periods  are  so  difierent  that  the  peace  es« 
tablishment  of  1792,  cannot  in  reason  be 
followed  in  framing  the  peace  establish- 
ment of  1820.  The  noble  lord  may  say 
this — but  that  he  can  prove  it  I  am  in- 
clined to  doubt.  In  1792,  it  is  true,  this 
country  was  at  peace*— but  what  sort  of 
peace  was  it  that  we  then  enjoyed?  It 
was  a  peace  that  the  ruling  politicians  of 
the  day  proclaimed  could  not  last.  ^  Some 
parts  of  Europe  were  in  actual '  war— the 
alarm  was  sounded  here — and,  the  sup- 
posed dangerous  principles  of  the  French 
republicans  were  said  to  be  arrayed 
against  us,  and  to  require  the  immediate 
opposition  of  all  the  lovers  of  peace  and 
order.  But  in  1792  the  nominal  standing 
arm^  for  England  was  only  15,000  men, 
and  it  is  likely  that  the  effective  army  was 
much  less.  The  next  year,  howeirer, 
affords  a  still  more  striking  parallel. .  The 
interval  of  twelve  months  bad-  presented 
a  variety  of  momentous  events— all  Eu« 
rope  was  encaged  in  a  severe  contest- 
Great  Britam  herself  was  on  the  eve,  if 
she  had  not  actually  declared,  that -war 
ivhich  was  doomed  to  swallow  so  maoy 
hundred  millions,  and  to  desolate  the 
fairest  regions  of  our  hemisphere.  Yet, 
let  us  ask  how  many -fresh  troops  were 
embodied  in  that  year— a  year  of  alarm 
almost  unparalleled— only  2,000!  ^d 
now,  in  a  year  of  profound  peace— when 
there  is  not  a  single  sword  unsheathed 
throughout  Europe,  his  majesty's,  minis- 
ters, without  assent  of  parliament,  raise 
eleven  thousand  troops,  and  thus  increase 
the  peace  establishment  to  the  unheard  of 
ipumber  of  S5,569  for  Great  Britain,  and 
24,179  for  Ireland ! 

What  are  the  excuses^what  is  4&e 
pretext  for  so  monstrous  a  measure  ?  The 
noble  lord  gravely  tells  us  that,  in  the  first 
place,  we  have  had  some  thirteen^  or 
twenty  men  plotting  in  a  hay-loft  to  opseS 
the  state — and  this  machination'  requires 
an  additional  eleven  thousand  soldiers  to 
resist.  But  no;  tliis  is  not  (|uite  all— we 
have  some  other  cause  for  this  great  levy 
r.^there  have  been  and  still  continue  to 
be  state  trials  in  several  parts  of  the  coun- 
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2;  This  it  more  iimngs  eve*  dum  the 
ler  pntext.  What  do  «e  wtftS  eicf«ii 
thoUMwd  additifKial  troops  to  proleti 
Ibo  inbaBals  of  the  land  i  Do  our  jedget 
admiiiMter  the  law  amidst  the  di»  of  arms  i 
Are  we  not  fepeatedly  told  that  our  juries 
are  doing  their  dutjr  and  our  laws  work* 
iog  their  due  effect  m  oorrectiog  the  evil 
portion  of  the  coaranumty  i  If  so,  why 
raise  more  soldiery  i  Why,  ask  the  noble 
lord*  and  he  will  tell  at  that  the  more 
active  the  cival  power  proves  itself  to  be, 
the  more  vigorous  aoi  determiacd  bis 
colleagues  shouki  be  to  augneat  the  ml* 
atary  force  [Hear,  hear  I].  Certainlv, 
fiir»  I  would  grant  much,  as  the  noble 
■lover  of  the  amcadmeat  has  said,  to 
the  urbanity  of  tlie  secretary  at  war.  In« 
deed  I  would  g*^  any  tniog  to  that 
«i<baatty«-«ay  thing  but  a  aMsemre  which 
BMist  destro^jT  the  liberties  of  my  oeuutry. 
I  shall  think  it  my  dtttjr  to  vote  for  the 
aaseadmettt  of  the  noble  ford  rather  than 
for  that  of  the  galkmt  colonel ;  and  for 
tbia  reason,  beeauae  the  reduotioo  pro* 
poiod  by  the  first  is  greater  and  goes  far- 
ther than  that  proposed  by  the  second, 
ladeedi  for  my  own  part,  had  the  noble 
lord  proposed  the  disbanding  of  the 
whole  army  at  home,  I  should  vote  for  it 
[loud  cries  of  Hear,  hear!  from  the  minis* 
terial  benehei]*  Sir  I  nerfeetly  under* 
stand  those  cheen*^bttt  I  trust  that  the 

Sntlemen  opposite  will  not  think  that  I 
ill  be  intimidated  by  them.  They  are,  it 
is  true,  backed  by  a  majority  within,  and 
by  the  military  without  the  doors  of  par- 
UauienL  I  am  supported  only  by  a  con- 
aoioiuiiess  that  I  am  doioff  my  doty,  and 
with  that  oonsciottsnesst  f  am  content  to 
haei  any  interpretation  put  upon  my 
words.  I  do  not  look  at  this  question 
m  detail*— I  consider  only  the  prinoii^e-^ 
I  tUnk  that  this  country  should  Mt  be 
fovsrned  by  a  standing  army--and  I 
wauM  rather  disband  the  whole  army 
than  sofier  it  to  remain  at  iti  present  enor* 
aKMis  amount* 

The  gentlemen  opposite  tbiuk  it  »ome* 
what  hard  that  thqr  shonld  be  suspected 
«f  entertaining  any  design  of  geveniing 
tbecoontry  by  the  sword-^if  they  do  oot 
mean  tfai%  aniat  do  they  mean  by  this 
ainety^two   thousand   maa  in   time    of 

Smi  These  nambeia  are  not  mere 
rea*-th^  have  their  existence  else* 
fe  than  in  Ak  paper-*«tliey  are  not 
the  soldier  sbtdows  of  a  magic  laiiteriv*-^ 
tbey  are  sabitmitial  men  inanos^^bey 
are  new  living  and. moving  amongst  u»*^ 
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they  iofost  o«lr  stneels  ■  they  elbow  us  In 
every  walk,  attd  give  to  this  peaceful  me- 
tropolis the  air  Ma  barradc  The  gen- 
tlemeo  opposite  think  it  hard  that  ihey 
should  be  thought  to  harbour  the  etme 
designs  as  those  who  have  before  raised 
armies  in  other  coontriea.    They 


try  the  same  meaas  but  with  purer  ends 
--^whatever  their  ends  may  be  I  know  not 
•^at  I  wiM  [say  with  die  celebrsted 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  •*  wheriier  oar  ene- 
mies shall  conquer  us  is  tmcert^  bat 
whether  a  standing  army  shall  eiMiave  us, 
neither  reason  nor  experieaoe  wilF  allow 
■s  to  doebt" 

I  am  reidly  afmki  of  tirniig  the  House 
by  referring  to  authorities  ia  te  earlier 
periodi  of  our  history— it  hasbeoiaietbe 
nshion  lately  to  rerard  all  iuch  referenco 
astberesortofshooi^boyrbetorician^  The 
mere  practical  means  of  keeping  down  the 
people  seems  all  that  we  are  booai  to 
consider  $  and  I  protest  that  ainee  1  hare 
had  a  seat  in  this  House,  I  have  often 
thought  tnyself  amdngst  an  aasembly  of 
arawd  colonists  in  a  conquered  comttry, 
debating  how,  and  ia  what  proportion, 
tbey  shonld  spare  or  extirpate  the  uafor* 
tunate  natives.  If,  however,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say  a  word  of  happier  umes 
[Hear^  hear  I  ],  I  would  ask  the  Home  to 
recottect  that  this  nation  baa  always  beoi 
eatremely  jealous  of  any  standing  arm. 
We  all  know  that  the  raising  o(  acme  mj 
yeomen  to  guard  the  psdaee  of  Henry 
?th  was  regarded  as  a  monstrsda  -  limova- 
tion  open  national  atumaefsii  The  de- 
fenceless ooiidition  of  Che  mat  Eliza- 
beth, defoDceless  at  fiir  aa  sMdIery  were 
concerned,  forms  one  of  the  most  leudi- 
ing  trsats  of  oor  histoiy.  The  Stuarts 
were  stopped  the  moment  fhey  began  to 
raise  aa  army  for  genefal  porpoeei.  The 
remonstimce  of  the  Commons,  in  i€S8, 
complsBDed  of  the  cohtiimaoce  at^  smM 
army,  and  of  the  appohitmeM  of  the  duke 
of  Buckingham  as  cemaisoder-in-elueC. 
The  fiiet  body  of  tUtodSog  iroopa  ever 
raised  and  continued  in  Bagkad  waa  that 
Of  Chariee  Snds  iKi  1677,  that  Idag  bad 
ia  army  of  5^890  men-^thlt  wasrecioned 
intdensblet  but  ouf  foot  gvania  aloae 
now  aaMUnt  to  5,760  freepe.  The  par' 
liHsmnt  fuade  aoaiiy  romoastMioee  widi 
the  hingi  aad  even  gave  Mia  a  earn  of 
laoaey  to  ditband  Aea»t  A€y  vMed  a 
member  to  the  Towei^  fbr  sayftig  thai  tire 
king  had  #  right  lo  a  guand  foe  hk  per- 
flbn,  aad  they  caeae  le  fhia  rsMlirtion, 
«<  that  it  waa  neeeetary  for  ik6  tffe^y 
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of  hiinajeaty'a  per9on>  aad  fgr  the  peace 
of  Ibe  govertuBent,  thit  eli  forces  raised 
•iiioe  1677  ahooM  be  dbhanded."  Mow, ' 
Sir»  thia  parliament  was  reokoaed  the 
most  base  and  coinpliaot  that  ever  sat**- 
thta  was  the  infanous  pension  parliament i 
and  pensioned  as  it  was,  it  would  not  bear 
a  standing  army^  The- king  dismissed  the 
parliament ;  but  the  nest  that  was  called 
had  equal  jealousies ;  it  voted  the  army  a 
mtisanoer  and  declared  that  **  the  conti^ 
nuaoeerf standing  forces  in  this  nation, 
other  than  the  militia,  is  illegal."  Charles 
did  not  ask  his  parliament  to  pay  these 
troops,  and  yet  I  now  find  that  there  are 
some  persons  who  think  that  the  Mutiny 
bill  only  provides  payment,  and  that  the 
eoveraign  may  retain  as  many  troops  as 
he  fdiooses  to  pay  from  his  own  purse. 
King  James  Sod  angmeated  the  5,800  ol' 
Charles  £nd  to  90,000*-we  all  know  hoir 
that  experiment  ended*  Yet  we  have 
now  a  standing  army  of  d5,000  men  in 
Great  Britain  alone.  It  is  true  that  they 
are  not  all  encamped  at  Houoslow  Healb ; 
but  a  this  House  should  ever  do  its 
duly  by  the  people  of  England,  they  may 
be  eneamped  there,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  foretell  the  issue. 

What  did  oqr  ancestors  ia  the  time  of 
William  Srd  ?  This  prince,  if  any,  might 
have  been  allowed  a  small  army  at  least*^ 
his  eminent  services,  his  noble  character 
night  have  raised  him  almost  above  the 
auspieion  of  his  subjects,  but  after  the 
peace  of  Ryswick  in  1699,  the  parliament 
would  allow  him  only  7,000  men  for  the 
service  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies, 
then  scarcely  pacified-^and  only  1^,000 
far  Ireland,  of  whiob  he  bad  only  mili- 
tary possession.  He  struggled  hard  to 
retain  hie  Dutch  guards ;  but  this  House 
did  its  duty  by  the  puUic;  the  Lords  did 
tbeir  duty ;  the  ministers  did  their  duty, 
end  the  king  was  obliged  to  dismiss  those 
very  troops  from  England  with  whom  and 
by  wjiom  be  had  in  part  fought  for  and 
conquered  the  liberties  of  England.  After 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  standing  army 
•mounted  only  to  7»000.  Evenr  during 
the  disputed  succession,  and  ip  1715,  no 
nsore  than  that  number  were  in  arms  io 
the  kingdom,  and  they^were  enough  to 
put  down  a  rebellion ;  lor  the  rebellion  in 
1715  was  suppressed  before  the  40/100 
troops  came  from  Flanders. 

Sir,  it  is  from  these  times  that  we  ipust 
date  the  origin  of  the  present  system: 
then  it  was .  that  it  was  discovered  that 
there  ffas  ao  other  iray  to  rule  this  couo- 
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tiy  than  **  by  a  standing  army  and  a 
standing  parliament/'  those  twia-sisteray 
as  a  gentleman  who  represented  the  city 
for  which  1  have  the  honour  to  siti  called 
them,  which  were  born  together,  have 
flourished  together,  and  must  die  toge> 
ther.  We  know  when  and  how  they 
were  produced ;  we  have  witnessed  their 
increase ;  and  as  they  have  flourished  we 
have  declined.  Let  us  hope  that  a  re*- 
storation  to  our  pristine  health  and  vigour 
may  cause  the  death  and  destruction  of 
both.  Let  us  hope  that  we  may  return  to 
our  ancient  salutary  practices,  and  by 
choosing  such  parliaments  as  shall  fiiirly 
and  fully  represent  the  people,  secure 
their  aflection  and  obedience  without  the 
restraint  of  an  overgrown  military  esta* 
blishmenU  I  pray  the  House  not  to  re* 
gard  this  as  the  intemperate  raving  of  a 
mere  innovator ;  these  doctrines  are  but 
the  doctrines  of  the  political  ancestors  of 
every  party  that  is  now  to  be  found  in 
this 'House — the  Tories  and  the  Whigs 
and  the  ancient  reformers,  all  have  held 
this  language,  which  is,  indeed,  only  the 
language  of  the  coqstitotioo :  this  was 
thelanguaffe  of  Shippen,  and  of  Bromley, 
and  of  Wiupole  himself,  in  '1718.  It  is 
true  that  Walpole,  by  becoming  a  mi- 
nister became  a  convert  to  standing 
armies,  but  his  early  conviction  resisted 
the  fatal  infringement  upon  the  free 
ussges  of  Englishmen.  This  was  the  lan- 
guage of  Pulteney,  and  of  Wyndham,  and 
of  Chesterfield.  The  Journals  of  botb 
Houses  record  the  struggles  made  against 
the  increase  of  the  peace  standing  armies. 
Disaffection  always  was  made,  as  it  is  now 
made,  the  pretext  for  the  measure ;  but 
the  opposition  lords  in  1721  protested 
that  the  augmentation  of  the  standing 
army  was  more  likely  to  increase  than  to 
dimmish  the  disaffection.  Similar  senti- 
ments are  to  be  found  in  the  debates  of 
1732,  of  17S8,  and  of  1749.  In  the  great 
struggles  of  the  year  1718,  it  was  roundly 
declared^what  indeed  there  is  no  deny* 
log — that  this  Mutiny  bill,  by  which  mar- 
tial law  is  extended  to  life  and  limb  during 
a  time  of  peace,  was  *'  contrary  to  Magna 
Charta,  and  inconsistent  with  the  rights* 
and  liberties  of  a  free  people."  Such  was 
the  language  of  the  peers  who  protested 
io  1718,  and  those  who  read  Blacks  tone 
may  see  his  opinion  on  the  dangerous,  the- 
cruel,  the  unconstitutional  condition  to 
which  this  Mutiny  bill  reduces  a  portion 
of  our  fellow  subjects. 

But  what  was  the  number  of  troops. 
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tgaiMC  which  the  great  men  whom  I  hav^ 
mentioned  raised  their  Toicet  and  recorded 
their  protests?  From  1716  to  1749,  I 
find  no  greater  rise  in  the  standing  peace 
army  than  from  16  to  18»000  men.  The 
wit  of  Chesterfield— the  eloquence  of 
Windham — ^the  sober  declamation  of  Wal- 
pole— were  arrayed  against  no  more  than 
18»()00  meni  aocf  this  comparatively  insig- 
nificant number,  seemed  so  terrific  m 
those  days,  that  lord  Chesterfield,  combat- 
ting the  pretext  that  **  the  consent  of 
giriiaroent''  saved  the  infringement  of  the 
ill  of  Righu,  loudly  proclaimed  that  «•  if 
the  keeping  up  a  standing  army  in  time 
of  peace,  as  it  must  be,  if  it  be  mconsist- 
ent  with  our  constitution,  the  sanction  of 

rirliament  cannot  make  it  right  [Hear  I]. 
sro  at  a  loss  to  discover  at  what  time 
Englishmen  became  famitisr  with  these 
vast  establishments;   I   believe  that  the 
duke  of  Newcastle  made  ^eater  inroads 
on  the  constitution  in   this  respect  than 
any  former  ministers.    In  1774,  we  had 
iO,000  troops  altogether;  but  after  that 
period  the  peace  establishment  bore  no 
proportion  to  the  present  vast  body  of 
forces  arrayed  under  pretext  of  enforcing 
the   laws.    In    17S6,    the   whole   army 
amounted  only  to  29,000  men.    In  1792, 
the   efiisctive    force   for   Great    Britain 
was    only    15,000— and    in    1793    only 
I7,00a    Even  in  1818,  if  I  may  trust  the 
parliamentary  debates,  the  noble  secretary 
at   war  said,    that  though  the  apparent 
force  for  Great  Britain  stood  at  26,000 
men,  yet  the  actual  force  which  could  be 
brought  to*  act  upon  the  people  was  only 
18,000  men."    But  we  have  now  35,000 
for  Great  Britain  alone— and  for  what? 
The  gallant  general  who  spoke  last  has 
told  us,  that  in  the  North  a  body  of  25,000 
men  have  been  seen  in  a  state  of  dyisci- 
pline  which  has  surprised  his  informant— 
25,000  men  performing  military  evolutions 
together  and  wanting  nothing  but  arms. 
Sir,  to  want  arms  is  to  want  every  thing- 
all  we  complain  of  in  the  35,000  men  is 
that  they  have  arms ;  if  they  had  not,  we 
ahould  be  perfectly  indi&rent  to  them— 
or  we  should  love  them  as  our  fellow  sub* 
jects.       But    does  the    gallant   general 
reailv  think  that  these  25,000  men  would 
not  have  been  seen  by  some  other  person 
than  his  informant?  would  these  25,00a 
have  not  been  paraded  by  all  the  ministe- 
rial joiTrnals  ?  and  where  did  this  happen  ? 
The  gallant  general  knows  better  than  I 
o2  r!^  ^^^^  ground  it  requires  to  allow 
35,000  men  to  perform  any  military  evoI»- 
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tions,  or  even  to  stand  at  a)!':  this  acaredy 
seems  a  serious  statement.  The  gallant 
general  adds,  that  a  general  diaincliiiatioB 
prevails  amongst  the  people  of  tboee  dis- 
tricu  against  their  ministers  against  the 
king's  ministers  I  can  easily  believe.  Bat 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  gallant  geners^. 
has  given  up  his  point  when  be  tells  as 
how  very  few  regutar  soldiers  are  able  to 
auell  a  disturbance.  If  few  can  perfbm 
tliis  duty  why  ask  for  many— Oh!  says 
the  gallant  general,  a  few  are  good,  boft 
more  are  better— a  few  can  diaperie— hot 
more  can  intimidate;  at  this  rate  there  » 
no  use  to  dispute  against  muag  u  aiaod> 
ing  army  to  any  given  nunriwr— Ibr  if  she 
doctrine  is  that  we  are  to  have  more  than 
enough— if  assurance  is  to  be  made  doiMy 
sure— then  there  is  no  Kne  to  he  dfawa 
and  the  present  policy  must  end  in  a  com- 
plete military  government  [  Hear,  hear  f  J. 
Depend  upon  it,  Sir,  that  the  diaaieclioa 
of  which  we  have  heard  thia  night,  arises 
solely  from  systematic  miigovennieDt 
The  people  of  this  country  are  not  impa* 
tient,  by  nature,  of  all  role— tte  dislike  to 

Sovemment  with  which  thej  are  charged, 
oes  not  belong  to  them ;  th^  are  natu- 
rally roused  to  complam  of  the  evils 
brooght  upon  them  by  the  present  system 
—but  if  I  miffht  presume  to  advise,  I 
would  answer  these  complaints  not  by  the 
sword  but  by  removing  the  groonds  by 
taking  away  the  matermls  of  disalEection. 
But  even  it  the  sword  is  the  only  remedy 
there  can  be  no  reason  for  so  enormoiis  a 
force*  In  1715,  Uie  disaifected-^a  good 
half  of  the  population— were  kept  down 
by  7»000  men.  In  1745  a  second  tMieUion 
was  quelled  by  17  or  18,000  men.  In 
1792  and  1793  when  the  consutntion  was 
to  be  upset  positivelv  for  the  last  time  of 
upsetting  [a  laugh  j  17,000  men  wero 
thought  enough  for  the  service  of  Eof* 
land.  Look  to  our  own  times— when  in 
1817  there  was  an  insurrection,  or  at  leaat 
something  so  called,  in  the  c^iita] ;  Mr. 
Alderman  Wood  dispersed  it  with  40  men 
and  his  own  constables;  the  reMtUon  at 
Derby  was  put  down  by  one  oflioer,  one 
magistrate,  and  eighteen  dragoons*;  at 
Manchester  100,000  men  were  put  to  the 
root  by  40  flushed,  not  to  say  dronken, 
yeomen.  What  then  do  we  want  9S»000 
soldiers  for?  The  gallant  general  has  smi 
something  about  blasphemy  andhlaiqpbea* 
pus  publications.  In  his  viewof  the  ^piesCJiNi 
I  presume  that  the  worst  blasphenyii  se- 
dition, or  animadversions  on  the  aarfhly 
powers  that  be;  but  even  wSkmmg  thia  1 


do  Dol  see  bow  Ibo  devon  thousand  men 
just  raised  are  to  prevent  the  people  from 
reading— to  extinguish  their  curiosity — to 
put  out  their  eyes  [a  laugh].  No,  Sir, 
this  scheme  will  fail.  This  remedy  will 
be  found  altof^ether  inapplicable.  All  the 
publications  m  the  world  would  not  be 
worth  the  paper  on  which  they  were 
written,  if  the?  had  no  real  grievances  of 
whidi  to  complain^remove  the  grievances 
and  laugh  at  the  complaints— retain  the 
grievances  and  qo  force  whatever  will  be 
able  to  smother  the  voice  of  anger  and 
regret  and  indignation  which  will  arise 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Indeed  if 
the  cause  for  complaint  remains  I  trust 
that  there  is  still  spirit  enough  left  in  this 
country  to  prevent  a  total  suppression  of 
our  complaints  by  any  military  force 
however  targe.  In  such  a  case  I  trust 
that  92,000  or  Tto  speak  at  large)  92 
hundred  thousana  would  still  be  too  weak 
for  the  whple  of  the  remaining  population. 
With  this  hope  I  shall  conclude,  thanking 
the  House  for  their  attention  and  the 
noble  lord  for  his  motion  [^Hear,  hear !]. 
Mr.  Veseif  Fitzgerald  said,  that  though 
he  was  aware  that  a  sense  of  duty  ac- 
tuated the  hon.  member  who  had  just  sat 
down  in  delivering  his  ^ntiments  to  the 
House;  yet  he  could  not  help  noticing 
aome  of  the  opinions  of  that  hon.  gentle- 
man. He  should  not  attempt  to  follow 
bim  through  all  his  arguments,  but  he 
would  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  one  sentence  in  which  he 
had  said,  that  he  would  vote  for  the  dis- 
banding of  the  army  altogether.  He 
would  not  quarrel  with  the  conclusion  ar- 
rived at  bv  the  hon.  member  because  he 
was  confident  that  the  House  would  not 
be  induced  to  ground  a  vote  on  it.  He 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  state  of  the  country  with  which  he 
was  connected,  and  declare  it  to  be  his 
conviction,  that  unless  some  precaution 
was  taken  before  the  next  session  the 
force  now  in  Ireland  would  be  insufficient. 
He  spoke  of  the  western  districts.  He 
bad  been  present  at^  public  meetings 
where  unanimous  applications  had  been 
made  for  additional  troops.  The  majority 
of  the  people  was  not  disaffected.  The 
middling  classes  of  the  country  and  the 
proprietors  were  loyal,  and  opposed  to 
eyery  treasonable  practice.  Within  the 
jast  two  months  peace  was  preserved  in 
pne  county  only  oy  the  introduction  of 
one  quarter  of  the  troops  which  the  hon. 
memoer  had  said,  woulabe  sufficient  for 
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Ireland.  He  called  upon  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for. the  county  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
to  say,  if  the  inhabitants  did  not,  contrary 
to  the  wish  of  the  government,  call  for 
some  additional  force.  He  should  be  the 
last  man  to  oppose  a  reduction  at  a  proper 
time ;  but  he  thought  a  sudden  reduction 
would  be  attended  with  dangef,  and  in 
the  peculiar  situation  of  the  country,  he 
would  not  lend  himself  to  such  a  proposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  said,  that  the  reduction 
of  the  army,  like  the  question  of  reform, 
was  one  of  those  points,  the  advantage  of 
which  was  always  admitted,  though  the 
time  for  adopting  it  never  arrived.  He 
did  not  like  to  hear  the  interests  of  the 
army  spoken  of  in  that  House;  for  in  that 
House  they  could  nott)e  said  to  have  any 
interests  as  separated  from  the  country  at 
large.  With  respect  to  Ireland,  it  struck 
him,  that  no  greater  censure  could  be 
pronounced  upon  the  system  of  govern- 
ment than  what  was  implied  in  the  neces- 
sity of  a  large  military  force  to  prevent 
insurrection  and  rebellion.  Ireland  had 
none  of  the  marks  of  a  well  governed 
country,  whose  characteristics  were  a 
happy  and  a  contented  people.  Unless 
different  measures  were  adopted,  they 
could  govern  that  country  only  by  the 
musket  and  the  bayonet,  and  would  find 
it  a  source  of  weakness  instead  of  strength. 
He  would  not  go  the  length  of  his  lion, 
friend  and  vote  for  the  abolition  of  the 
whole  army.  Our  garrisons  abroad  must 
be  maintained. 

Mr.  Hobkotue  explained  that  he  had 
said  '*  at  home.'' 

Mr.  Smith  continued.  He  would  not 
say  that  the  army  was  maintained  for  the 
express  purpose  of  subjugating  the  liber- 
ties of  the  country,  but  he  would  say  what 
was  perhaps  as  offensive  that  it  had  been 
kept  up  partly  from  habit.  We  had  gra- 
dually been  accustomed  to  7  000,  18,000, 
85,000,  and  70,000  men.  We  had  be- 
come accustomed  to  millions  in  finance, 
and  thousands  of  men  in  the  army.  The 
taxes  ground  down  every  class  in  this 
country,  and  the  greatest  discontent  arose 
from  that  cause.  The  interest  of  the  na- 
tional debt  was  the  great  enemy  that 
caused  distress  and  disaffection ;  that  in« 
creased  sedition,  if  not  blasphemy  in  the 
country.  The  influence  it  gave  to  mi* 
nisters  was  one  reason  for  so  large  a 
standing  arm^. 

Mr.  Marttrit  of  Galway,  said,  he  would 
tell  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  the  rca?- 
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fon  wb;  he  thought  a  large  itBndiagsntiy 
necemiy.  They  ihemgelvea,  were  in  a 
great  degree,  thecaiue  oT'nt  being  kept  up, 
8jr  perpetually  saying  that  the  goTernment 
jjf  tne  country  hod  no  feeli«g  for  the  suf- 
ftringa  of  ihe  myriads  that  were  starting, 
whiln  it  wBD  in  iheir  power  to  adminiiter 
relief.  He  would  gravely  aik  those  gen- 
tlemen whether,  by  putting  audi  argu- 
menta  in  the  mouths  of  the  radicali,  they 
did  not  afford  them  a  pretence  to  meet  in 
armi  to  depose  a  government  so  deitruc- 
ti*e  to  (he  country  ?  He  entreated  those 
gentlemen,  if  they  wished  to  do  awav 
With  the  standing  army,  to  hare  done  with 
•uch  arguments.  He  entreated  them,  if 
they  wished  for  peace,  to  tell  the  peo- 
ple that  the  government  were  doing 
■II  they  could  to  procure  them  relief. 
He  regretted  that  questions  should  have 
been  put  to  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer respecting  the  propriety  of  mak- 
ing .advances  of  money  to  relieve  the 
distress  experienced  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land. As  he  thought  that  the  motion 
which  he  had  made,  m  the  last  session  of 
the  late  parliament,  had  served  to  recom- 
mend the  hon.  gentleman  (Nfr.  Hob* 
bouse)  to  his  seat,  he  should  make  no 
apology  to  him  for  what  be  had  then  said. 
At  the  same  time  he  must  say,  that  that 
bon.  gentleman  had  given  an  example 
how  far  a  man  could  be  improved  by  the 
company  which  he  kept.  He  congratu- 
latr^d  him  on  the  temper  and  moderation 
with  which  he  had  spoken.  He  had  never 
heard  a  more  constitutional  speech  from 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  the  hon.  member 
was  surrounded.  But  let  him  not  hope 
that  be  should  be  able  to  reform  them,  as 
far  as  he  had  been  reformed  himself.  He 
had  never  seen  a  speech  more  radically 
reformed,  compared  with  that  which  he 
had  expected  the  hon.  member  would 
have  entertained  the  House.  If  the  mob 
had  beeen  told  that  the  House  were  not 
their  l^itimate  representatives — if  they 
had  been  told  to  come  and  take  the  mem- 
bers by  ihe  ears  and  drag  them  out— 
[Cries  of  "  Order,  order,  order !  Chair, 
diair"]. 

The  Speahr  was  satisfied  that  be  needed 
only  appeal  to  the  hon.  gentleman  whe- 
ther his  observations  in  the  first  place 
bad  any  thing  to  do  with  the  subject  be- 
fore the  House,  and  whether,  in  the  se- 
cond, they  were  consistent  with  order  ? 

"•r,  Martin  was  ready  to  bow  to  the 
J2t|o>-iiy  of  the  Chair,  but  if  thoie  ex- 
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lid  not  think  there  wu  grAst  ddicK}  h 
fitting  En  the  same  House  with  ths  nMi 
who  had  used  them. 

The  Speaker  was  sure  tbe  bon.  iri«to 
would  thank  him  for  giving  him  bh  tfftr- 
tunit^  of  explaining  that  which  be  m 
con V meed  was  not  ofeDsivdj  ■mm*, 
though  it  was  most  (Aaaive  to  the  Hoitte, 
and  might  be  deemed  so  by  one  of  Hi 
members. 

Mr.  Martin  stated,  that  nothing  wn 
farther  from  bis  intenlioD  than  to  say  any 
thing  oSensive  to  the  House,  or  to  any  m 
its  members.  He  was  moat  petiiteitt,  and 
asked  ten  thousand  pardons. 

Lord  Nugent  roae  to  reply ;  when  tfte 
Speaker  observed,  that  tbe  quetUoo  b»* 
fore  the  House  was,  whether  the  namibcn 
should  stand  as  in  tbe  original  dmse,  to 
which  the  noble  lord  had  moved  an  amettd- 
raent,  which  had  been  alnce  followed  by 
another.  The  noble  lord  could  theiefbre 
only  be  heard  in  explanation.  The  ques- 
tion beiog  put,  "  Toat  92.234  sUnd  part 
of  the  question,'*  the  Honae  dirJded: 
Ayes  lOI.  Noes  46.  The  bill  waa  tbea 
passed. 
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tbe  first  reading  of  the  Itntrfvent  DebW* 


•ions  were  oEfeniive  to  the  Hooie,  he        Eati  GnMmr  «dTerted  to  tbe  c 
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pertoat  iatpriBoncd  for  etfuftnApt  bf  conrti 
df  equhy,  obtervingi  that  CbMe  who  were 
imprisoaed  fbr  noo-paynieDt  of  money 
eoukl,  he  beliered,  tako  the  bene6t  of  the 
Insolvent  act ;  but  there  were  others  who 
were  ioiprtsoned  for  revising  to  obey 
orders  or  coerty  who  could  not  bo  relieteii 
under  that  aet.  He  was  aware  that  con- 
nderable  difficulties  stood  in  the  way  of 
granting  any  relief  to  persons  m  that  si>- 
tuatfen^  and  only  mentioned  the  eircum* 
stance  that  the  attention  of  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  on  the  woobacic  asight  be 
caUedtoit. 

The  Lord  ChaHedlor  obsefred,  that  he 
wenld  be  irery  moch  obliged  to  the  noble 
lord  or  any  other  {penon  who  Oould  show 
him  how  relief  could  be  administered  in 
eases  whteh  reiily  dssorved  it  i  but  the 
subject   bad  been  ttueh  misunderstood* 
The  commltuts  for  contempt  generally 
arose  iii  e0nsei|uence  of  tlw  party  refusing 
to  do  some  aec  dfdered  by  the  court* 
Now,  if  the  party  had  the  power,  and  re- 
fbsedy  his  case  was  similar  to  that  of  a 
debtor,  who,  though  he  had  tho  tneans  of 
payment,  allowed  himsolf  to  be  taken  in 
esteoetien,  and  chose  to  remain  in  prison  t 
and  if  the  present  law  did  not  apply  to 
soch  a  debtori  why  should  it  in  the  caso 
of  contempt?    In  fhct,  it  wa«  not  the  law 
tbat  imprisoned  the  tmity,  but  the  party 
that  imprisoned  himself    (Suppose  an  in« 
dtTiduali  who  hi  entiUod  to  have  the  oon- 
veyanee  of  an  estate  from  another,  calls 
upon  a  court  of  equity  to  mako  an  order 
to  that  effect,  and,  when  the  order  is 
ttMide,  the  individoal  refoMS  to  obey,  and 
is  thrown  into  prison,  was  it  the  iaidt  of 
the  court  that  the  inditklua]  rather  chose 
to  remain  there  than  to  make  Uie  cou'^ 
vejrnece?     If  them  wera  any  easel  to 
whieh  relief  could  with  pti»pnety  be  ex« 
teiided,  he  would  most  readily  concur  in 
any  measure  to  that  tSsct.     But  their 
lordships  must  lie  careful  that  such  mea* 
sure  was  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
juatice.    it  wai  imposaibki  to  give  relief 
ia  cases  whore  men,  to  the  injury  of  others, 
recused  to  do  nets  which  tliey  wore  UgaUy 
called  upon  to  ^rform,  and  instead  ef 
ebeyfng  the  ordor  of  the  court,  by  which 
they  would  he  removed,  father  ohose  to 
atay  in  priion  and  compWn* 

Sfecaat  CoMictttaa  ok  ttia  PA^tns 
RairAirttro  to  mm  Connect  o»  tH£ 
atJBBK.]  yhe  Earl  of  Ltwrp^ol  rose  to 
«a«ve  to  discbargo  the  order  for  thewieet- 
*MS  ^  ^  M»€t  CMMMftloo  to-morrow, 
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with  the  view  of  fixing  it  for  Tuesday 
next*  The  aanle  conftideratioos  which 
induced  him  to  propose  the  postponement 
on  Monday  last  were  still  in  force*  He 
had  proposed  (he  first  delay  on  tbe  ground 
that  discussions  were  actually  pending 
which  were  Sufficient  to  induce  him  to 
recommend  that  course;  and,  for  the 
same  reason,  he  nOw  proposed  a  ftrthef 
adjournment. 

The  Marouis  of  Latudamne  did  not  wish 
to  oppose  the  motion  of  adjournment; 
but  he  could  not  help  expressing  his  sur-^ 
prise  at  the  extraorainary  nature  of  the 
proceeding.  He  believed  this  Was  the 
only  case  in  whidi  a  measure  adopted  on 
a  communication  from  the  throne  had 
been  suspended  without  any  public  rea** 
son  being  assigned  for  the  int^miptioni 
or  any  fresh  communication  on  the  sub* 
ject  being  received  from  the  throne*  At 
the  same  time  he  believed  there  were  very 
strong  and  cogent  reasons  for  the  course 
which  the  noble  earl  now  recommended 
•^-reasons  so  strong  and  cogent  as  to  sa-» 
perscde  the  orders  and  usual  practice  of 
that  House,  which  were  themselves  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Their  lordshipi 
must,  however,  now  dearly  perceive  the 
singular  and  extraordinary  pcedicanMWt 
in  which  they  had  been  pUoed  by  tho 
hasty  appointment  of  the  committee. 
When,  however,  the  whole  business  should 
be  brought  to  a  conclusion,  he  hoped  the 
noble  earl  would  find  some  means  of  ex* 
plaining  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
which  had  taken  place  to  the  aatisfiictioa 
of  the  House,  and  that  the  transactioa 
would  be  entered  on  the  Journids  in  a 
way  to  remove  all  future  doubt  or  diffi* 
cuhy  on  the  subject. 

llie  Earl  of  Damky^  though  he  did 
not  object  to  tbe  motion,  found  It  impos^ 
sible  to  avoid  expressing  the  sense  he  en- 
tertained of  the  disgraceful  state  into 
which  tiie  House  had  been  brought,  in 
consequence  of  following  the  advice  of 
the  noble  lord  opposite,  and  appointhig 
the  committee.  He  hoped  their  lordshms 
would  on  future  occasions  weigh  well  the 
consequences  of  their  decision  before  they 
came  to  a  vote  which  m\glit  involve  them 
in  80  much  inconsistency.  He  hoped  and 
trusted  thev  would  Mke  warning  from 
iriiat  had  taken  place  in  this  extra<miiiary 
proceeding* 

The  Eari  of  Liverpool  had  ao  intention 
of  saying  any  thing  more  on  the  subject 
than  what  he  had  atated  on  nsoving  the 
adjoamment  of  the  comadtteo.    Ha  would 
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wn)togl?  have  let  the  matter  ttand  ag  it 
was  left  by  the  obaenratton  of  the  noble 
narqais ;  bat,  in  conaeauenoe  of  what  bad 
been  added  bj  the  nobie  lord,  he  thooffht 
it  necessary  to  say  a  few  words.  He 
should,  however,  only  remind  their  lord- 
ships, that  on  a  former  day,  when  he 
moved  the  adjoamment  of  the  committee, 
1m  had  stated  that,  with  reference  to  the 
aubject  on  which  it  was  appointed,  cer« 
tain  explanations  and  discussions  had  been 
opened,  which  might  or  might  not  lead 
to  some  adjustment,  and  that  he  made 
the  motion  enpressly  because  he  under- 
atood  that  both  in  that  House  and  in  ano- 
ther place,  a  wish  prevailed  that  an  open- 
ing snould  be  left  for  some  arrangement. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  felt  no 
impropriety  in  moving  an  adjournment  on 
Monday  last,  and  in  repeating  a  similar 
proposition  now*  The  noble  marquis  had 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  circumstances 
which  had  occurred  would  be  explained. 
Upon  this  he  should  only  say,  that,  what* 
ever  the  alternative  might  be,  he  wm  con- 
fident that  the  course  which  had  been 
adopted  would  be  satisfiictorily  explained 
to  tne  House. 

The  Earl  of  Damky,  notwithstanding 
what  had  been  said  bv  the  noble  lord,  stiU 
felt  the  weight  of  the  difficulty  in  which  the 
House  was  placed,  which  had  arisen  from 
their  lordships  being  prevailed  upon  to  agree 
tothe  appointment  ofa  committee  before  it 
was  known  in  what  w«y  the  other  House 
would  proceed.  It  had  been  expected 
that  the  other  House  would  have  been  as 
pliant  as  their  lordships  House ;  but  in 
this  -ministers  were  oisappointed.  The 
concurrent  vote  which  was  anticipated 
had  not  taken  place :  and,  in  consequence 
of  their  lordships  reliance  on  the  opinion 
of  the  noble  lord  opposite,  they  were  now 
placed  in  a  roost  extraordinary  and  un- 
precedented situation.  His  noble  fiiends 
fiad  fully  warned  their  lordships  of  the 
diCBculty  into  which  they  were  about  to 
entangle  themselves,  and  they  must  now 
be  sensible  that  if  their  advice  had  been 
followed  it  would  ha?e  been  avoided. 

The  order  for  the  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee was  then  postponed  to  Tuesday. 

RoTAL  Marriage  Act.]  Lord  Hvl* 
land  rose  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Royal  Marriage  act.  It  being  the 
unquestionable  privileffe  of  a  peer  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  without  asking  leave,  and  it 
being  so  much  the  practice  of  the  House , 
to  have  a  bill  read  a  first  time  on  its  being 
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presented,  that  any  objection  to  sqcIl  m 
course  was  not  to  be  expected,  he  intended 
to  move  the  first  reading  of  the  bOI  which 
he  now  offered  to  the  considerati«m  of 
their    lordships.     These    circumatanoes 
rendered  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  make 
any  observations  in  support  of  the  mea> 
sure  in  iu  present  stage.    Aa,  however, 
some  misrepresentation  of  his  iotentioos 
had  gone  abroad,  he  should  say  m  few 
words  on  the  object  of  the  bill,  which 
indeed  was  easily  described,  as  h  was 
simply  the  repeal  of  an  act  nfparliaamrnf 
The  statute  which  he  propowd  to  abro- 
gate was  that  of  the  ISth  of  the  late  kio^, 
commonly  called  the  Rojal  Mam^ge  act* 
That  statute  provided  for  prefiona  con- 
munications   to  parliament  oa  latcaded 
marriages;  it  states,  that  as  those  mar- 
riages are  of  gr^i^  importance,  it  ia  ne- 
cessary they  should  be  r^olated;  and  it 
S»es  on  to  enact,  that  the  descendaBis  of 
eorge  2nd  should  not  marry  withovt  the 
consent  of  the  reignmg  king';  and  that  n 
future  no  marriages  of  any  iiieiid>ers  of 
the  royal  family  &uld  be  l^;al  wfthoot 
the  consent  of  the  sovereign.    It  is^  how- 
ever, provided,  that  if  a  meoober  ef  the 
royal  family,  having  attained  the  age  of 
25,  shall  wish  to  enter  into  a  maniage 
which  is  disapproved  by  the  king,  the 
case  may  be  laid  before  the  prhry  coonctl: 
and  if,  after  the  expiration  of  one  year, 
parliament  does  not  interfere,  themanisge 
shall  be  legal.    Penalties  were  unposed 
by  the  act,  and  all  persons  aasisiing  or 
present  at  auch  mairiages  were  made  job- 
ject  to  premunire.    What  night  be  aiged 
m  support  of  the  repeal,  or  stoledia reply 
to  objections  to  which  it  might  be  thooskt 
liable,  had  better  be  deferred  to  another 
period.    He  might,  however,  be  now  per- 
mitted to  allude  to  what  had  taken  pace 
on  the  enactment  of  this  law.    From  the 
accounts  of  what  had  been  done  wken  the 
measure  was  before  pariiament,  it  appeared 
that  it  had  passed  throofh  that  House 
with  great  rapidity.    In  the  other  House, 
the  bill  was  warmly  dsbstwV  and  gave 
rise  to  many  divisions,  but  it  waa  not 
printed  in  its  progress  through  pariiamfat 
It  had  been  said  of  it.by  one  who  obseiie^ 
the  transactions  of  the  times,  that  it  hsd 
passed  after  more  having  been  aatd  i^gaiatt 
It,  and  less  for  it,  than  any  measoie  tkst 
ever  came  before  parliament.    It  was  not 
this  circumstance,however,  which  iadmed 
him  to  propose  the  repeal  of  the  act  He 
wished  to  remove  it  from  the  Statoft-kook, 
because  he  consideied  it  a  direct  ofasion 
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of  a  natural  rieht-Hi  law  hoatOe  to  mora- 
lity, and  calculated  to  promote  not  only 
foreign,  but  also  civil  wars.  Besides  these 
evils,  it  bad,  in  bis  opinion,  a  tendency  to 
render  the  marriages  of  the  descendants  of 
George  2nd  unhappy  marriages.  It  was 
not  hi8  intention  to  enter  into  any  detailed 
consideration  of  these  topics  at  present ; 
but  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
the  last  had  more  weight  with  him  than 
those  that  preceded  it  in  the  order  in 
which  he  had  stated  them,  and  that  in  any 
future  discussion  he  should  be  induced  to 
Iwdl  more  on  it  than  on  any  of  the  other 
ibjections  which  he  bad  to  tne  act.  This, 
bowever,  was  not  the  time  in  which  he 
ihould  choose  to  insist  on  this  point.  The 
mme  reason,  perhaps,  which  bad  induced 
he  noble  earl  opposite  to  be  silent  on  the 
topics  connected  with  the  motion  he  had 
lust  made,  induced  him  also  to  wave  for 
he  present  the  enforcement  of  this  part 
>f  his  argument.  He  wished,  however, 
lot  to  be  misunderstood,  and  would  there- 
ore  add  one  or  two  words  to  what  he  had 
ilready  said  on  the  view  he  entertained 
if  the  subject.  Were  be  to  succeed  in 
^roving,  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  lord- 
bips,  that  the  tendency  of  the  act  was  to 
ender  the  marriages  made  under  it  un- 
appy,  that  surelv  might  be  an  induce; 
nent  to  take  royal  marriages  out  of  the 
redtcament  of  ordinary  marriages,  and*^ 
9  place  the  application  of  the  law  to  them 
n  different  principles  —  on  principles 
rhich  would  give  greater  facility  to  their 
issolntion  than  in  ordinary  cases.  As 
^e  object  of  the  act  was  merely  political, 
leir  lordships  would  be  the  more  inclined 
>  grant  this  relief,  which  would  of  course 
e  applicable  onljr  to  those  on  whom  the 
ffecu  of  the  existing  law  operated.  It  had 
een  his  intention  to  bring  forward  this  mea- 
ire  in  the  course  of  the  present  session, 
lit  the  circumstances  which  at  present 
cisted  had  hastened  the  execution  of  his 
»ign.  If  their  lordships  adopted  the 
-inciple  he  had  laid  down,  any  future  mea* 
ire  would  be  facilitated;  for  it  would 
It  be  a  sufficient  objection  to  say,  that 
e  act  was  in  force  at  the  time  the  mar- 
ige  was  contracted,  since  the  tendency 
the  Bet  being,  admitted,  it  would  follow 
at  relief  should  be  granted.  In  conse- 
tence  of  the  misunderstanding^  which 
d  prevailed  res^tmg  his  notioe,  and 
prevent  its  ccmtinuance,  he  bad  thought 
necessary  to  say  these  few  words ;  and 
!  should  DOW  only  move,  that  the  bill  be 
ad  a  first  timet  intending,  with  the  leave 


of  the  House,  to  have  it  printed,  and  t€ 
let  it  be  for  some  time  on  the  t^le  beforo 
he  should  propose  the  second  reading. 

The  Earl  oi  Liverpool  admittetl  that  it 
was  usual  to  allow  a  bill  presented  by  a 
noble  lord  to  be  read  a  first  time,  but  the 
noble  lord  was  in  error  if  he  conceived 
this  to  be  a  matter  of  right.  It  certainly 
was  the  practice  of  the  House  to  let  a  bill 
pass  through  the  first  reading  unless  it 
contained  something  so  palpamy  gross  as 
to  render  it  inadmissible.  He  certainly 
did  not  mean  to  oppose  the  present  mo- 
tion ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  observe,  that  he  had  the  most 
decided  objection  to  the  principle  of  the 
measure  proposed  by  the  noble  lord,  and 
that  he  would  at  the  proper  time  state  the 
grounds  of  his  objection. 

Lord  Holland  in  explanation,  observed, 
that  he  had  not  demanded  their  lordships* 
assent  to  the  tirst  reading  as  a  matter  of 
right,  but  had  stated  that  to  permit  a  bill 
to  pass  through  that  stage  was  so  much 
the  usage  of  the  House,  that  any  noble 
lord  to  whom  the  same  indulgence  was 
refused  would  have  reason  to  consider 
biipself  hardly  dealt  with. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  first  time. 


HOUSE   OF  COMMONS. 
Friday^  Jvne  16. 

East  India  Company's  Volunteers 
Bill.]  Lord  Binnine  brought  in  a  bill 
*<  to  enable  the  K'ast  India  Company  to 
raise  and  maintain  a  Corps  of  Volunteer 
Infantry,*'  and  moved,  that  it  be  read  a 
first  time. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  called  upon  the  no- 
ble lord  to  state  some  reason  for  so  extra- 
ordinary a  proceeding  in  a  time  of  peace, 
and  when  it  had  been  resolved  to  disem- 
body the  corps  of  infantry.  Until  he  had 
a  safasfactory  reason  he  must  oppose  such 
a  bilL 

Lord  Binning  said,  he  feared  it  was  not 
in  his  power,  in  that  stage  of  the  bill  to 
give  a  full  and  satisfactory  reason  for  the 
measure.  The  East  India  company  con- 
sidered it  proper  to  have  9uch  a  corps  in 
that  part  of  the  town,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  apply  to  parliament  to  enable  them  to 
carry  that  measure  into  effect. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  was  aware  of  what  the 
object  of  the  volunteer  corps  was,  and  per- 
haps the  House  would  be  surprised  when 
they  heard  that  object,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  was  intended  to  provide  for  them. 
The  object  was  to  protect  the  company's 
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warehoufeB  in  towOy  and  yet  the  ex- 
|iense  waa  charged  to  the  political  de- 
partment. There  were,  perhaps,  some 
fpembers  not  aware  of  the  division  of  ex- 
pense in  the  company's  affairs.  They  came 
generally  under  two  heads— political  and 
commercial.  For  the  political  department 
Uie  company  were  almost  yearly  raising 
loans  in  India,  and  yet  with  the  incum- 
brances on  that  department  they  now 
wished  to  charge  this  new  expense  upon 
that  head.  But,  independently  of  this 
objection,  he  did  not  see  what  need  the 
company  had  of  a  volunteer  corps  for 
their  protection.  Why  not  for  the  Bank 
of  England  as  well  ?  They  had  property 
to  protect  equally  valuable,  and  yet  they 
had  not  thought  of  such  a  step  as  this. 
He  therefore  protested  against  the  measure, 
as  involving  the  company  in  unnecessary 
expense  which  they  were  not  in  a  situa- 
tion to  bear. 

Lord  Binning  denied  that  the  affairs 
of  the  company  were  in  the  state  describ- 
ed by  the  hon.  gentleman. 

Mr.  Creevey  considered  it  necessary, 
before  the  House  agreed  to  such  a  mea- 
sure, to  ascertain  whether  the  company 
were  competent  to  meet  the  charge. 
That  House  should  have  the  India  budget 
before  them,  and  a  full  inquiry  into  their 
actual  condition. 

Mr.  Bernal  did  not  see  any  disturbances 
existing  to  justify  the  raising  of  4  or  500 
men  as  volunteers  in  the  heart  of  the  me- 
tropolis. Without  good  grounds  being 
offered  to  justify  them,  he  would  resist  the 
measure. 

Lord  Binning  could  not  help  remark- 
ing, that  the  other  night,  when  some  al- 
lusion had  been  made  to  this  subject,  a 
gallant  officer  opposite  had  strongly  called 
for  the  raising  of  volunteer  corps  in  Eng- 
land, and  his  observations  had  been  loudly 
cheered;  yet  the  hon.  gentleman  .now 
contended  that  they  were  quite  unneces- 
sary. 

Colonel  Davies  did  conceive,  certainly, 
that  the  raising  of  such  corps  was  the 
most  constitutional  increase  which  could 
be  made  to  our  military  establishment, 
because  it  was  an  increase  emanating  from 
the  people  themselves ;  but,  then,  he  con- 
templated that  the  standing  army  was  to 
be  reduced  in  proportion. 

The  bill  was  read  a  first  time. 

Secret  Committee  on  the  Papers 
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purpote  of  moving  the  order  of  the  day 
for  taking  into  coDsideration  hi«  Majetty  i 
Message,  with  a  view  to  its  poatponciant 
until  Monday  next.  In  naaking  that  bm^ 
tion  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  eipcm- 
ing  hb  regret  that  he  should  be  oblised  tt 
move  the  further  adjoiirnmeQt  of  this  i» 
portant  subject.  Whatever  might  hm 
been  the  issue  of  any  proceedinga  JtYoA 
had  been  entered  upon  in  regard  to  tin 
question,  he  had  hoped  that  he  should  be 
able  to  have  communicated  It,  witboot 
being  under  the  necestit/  of  propoi» 
ing  a  further  adjoummeat.  But^  uom 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  case,  he 
trusted  the  House  would  not  cal/  upon 
him,  considering  the  ntuation  in  which  be 
stood,  to  explain  the  circumskanees  which 
induced  him  to  submit  this  motioo.  He 
trusted  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man opposite  would  agree  with  him  tint 
it  was  not  proper  to  allow  this  question  to 
hang  on  any  longer ;  and  that  on  Mondsy 
next  they  ought  to  be  prepared  to  tell  the 
House  what  had  been  the  result  of  tkeie 
most  anxious  but  inevitable  adjoumoenta 
He  hoped  that  what  he  had  said  would 
meet  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Hoosei 

Mr.  Tiemey  observed,  that,  now  it  was 
understood  from  the  noble  lord  that  there 
was  to  be  no  further  adjournment  after 
Monday,  he  would  be  the  last  person  in 
the  world  to  object  to  the  proportion. 

Mr.  Brougham  entirely  concurred  viih 
the  noble  lord  in  the  expression  of  tint 
great  reluctance  which  must  be  fdt  on 
both  sides  of  the  House,  that  any  longer 
delay  should  take  place,  unless  a  most  ab« 
solute  necessity  were  shown.  At  the  fame 
time,  the  delay  which  had  occurred  hi« 
therto,  he  must  declare,  luul  been  perfectlj 
unavoidable.  He  took  upon  himself  to 
say  that  neither  |Hirty  had  been  to  blame: 
and  that  it  was  impossible  to  show  a 
greater  wish  to  expedite  the  business  than 
had  been  manifested  by  both  throughout 
the  matter.  He  l>egged  Jeave  to  add,  his 
own  opinion  was,  that  beyond  Monday 
next  no  circumstances,  to  far  as  hunoan 
probability  could  anticipate  them,  woidd 
warrant  any  farther  adjoamment  of  tks 
business.  He  would  beg  to  say  one  woid 
more :  he  entreated  that  the  Houae  wooU 
keep  its  mind  entirely  in  the  same  state 
that  it  was  upon  the  first  night  this  sab* 
ject  was  broached  ;  that  it  would  eoosidar 
that  it  stood  now,  and  should  stand  spaa 
Monday  next,  until  the  delKite  cane  en 
in  precisely  the  same  situstion  as  before* 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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FAiLUttK   o»    BaHks   in  iRfitAirt).] 
The  ChanceUar  of  the   Ekcheqwer   Imd 
upon  the  tiMe  a  variety  of  papers  and 
documeotB  relative  to  the  state  of  com* 
mercifd  ^stress  in  Irekmd.  The  right  Hon. 
gentleasn  ebselrved,  that  in  sabmitting, 
en  a  future  occasion,  a  specific  motioti 
connected  with  these  papers,  he  should 
feel  it  his  <luty  to  propose  a  measure  of 
relief  similar  to   tnose  which  had  been 
adopted  in  the  year  179S  and  ISll  by 
parliament.      In    answer    to  a  question 
which  had  been  put   to  him  the  othet 
night  by  an  hoo.  membeTy  he  had  replied, 
that  it  was  not  proposed  by  his  majesty*^ 
gotemroent  to  lay  before  the  House  any 
proposition  of  this  kind ;  and  by  any  other 
answer  he  felt  very  iure  that  he  should 
at  the  time  have  exceeded  the  intentions 
0f government.  Buthis  mijesty's  ministers 
feaving  since  recdved,  from  a  variety  df 
quartetSi  very  many  and  very  urgent  ap- 
plications for  relien  they  felt  it  their  duty 
no  longer  to  permit  the  matter  to  remain 
in  this  state,  nor  by  thehr  silence  to  war- 
rant an  ai^rehension  that  the  distresses  of 
anr  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  were 
unheeded  by  them.     He '  would   here 
briefly  notice  what  were  the  intentions  of 
government  in  laying  this  subject  before 
the  House,  and,  in  particular,  what  pro* 
position  it  meant  to  offer,  with  reference 
to   those  measures  whioh  the  lord  lieu«> 
tenant  of  Ireland,  acting  upon  his  respon* 
sibility,  and  expecting  me  sanction  or  g^ 
▼ernment,  had  adopted,  in  consideration  of 
the  great  puMic  distress  which  recentetrents 
had  occasioned  in  Ireland.  He  would  state 
what  the  principal  of  those  measures  were. 
The  House  would  be  aware,  that  in  1817 
a  bill  was  enacted  for  the  application  of  a 
particular  sum  of  money  in  the  executidrt 
of  public  works  in  Ireland.    A  very  con« 
aiderabie  part  of  that  sum  remmned  unap« 
propfiated,  totheextentof  about  100,0d0i{. 
This  fmid  the  lord  lieatenant  of  Ireland 
had  felt  himself  authorized  to  issue  for  the 
relief  of  tite  aggravated  commercial  dis- 
ireaa  whi^  prevailed  in  particular  dts* 
kricta,  under  the  management  of  certain 
Donmiiaaiotters,  ttpon  good  security,  and 
It  the  interest  orfive  per  cent.  The  mea- 
Hire  which  he  Should  nave  first  to  subtfiit 
to  the  Hoose,  wonfd  be  to  amhorfsse  fif* 
tare  ftdTances  of  this  natnre,  from  time  to 
{ime»  td  soch  an  extent  as  might  be 
hoogfat  necessary;  sudt  sums  toge&et 
tith  thdee  already  advanced,  not  to  ex- 
ceed   500,000^.      Wbaterer  reluctance 
night  reasdntfify  be  entertahied  to  anter- 
VOL.  L 


ibg  upon  B  question  of  this  kind,  on  the 
ground  that  such  cases  should  be  left  to 
the  dperation  of  the  ordinary  causes  af- 
fecting them,  yet  he  was  sure  the  House 
would  feel  that  the  present  was  a  state  of 
things  which  made  it  most  desirable  and 
necessary  thst  they  should  interfere 
promptly  akid  effectually. 

The  question  was  then  put  that  these 
papers  be  referred  tb  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House  to-morrow.  The  House 
having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee, 
the  jMipers  were  then  read,  and,  among 
them,  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  Jones  of  Corl^ 
dated  May  29,^]  inclosing  a  petition  of  that 
city  to  tne  lord  lieutenanti  stating  the 
disastrous  condition  of  that  part  of  Ireland 
by  reason  of  the  stoppage  of  the  two 
principal  banks,  and  tne  consequent  dis- 
appearance of  a  circulating  medium.  It 
was  signed  by  the  mayor,  recorder,  and 
principal  persons  of  the  corporation;  and 
stated  that  the  amount  of  the  notes  of 
these  banks  in  circulation  was  350,000/. 
The  next  document  was  a  letter  ^om  Mr. 
Gregory,  secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant, 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  above 
petition.  After  a  single  remark  from  Mr. 
Tiemey, 

The  Chancdlor  of  the  Exchequer  ad^ 
mitted  that  the  grant  alluded  to  in  Mr. 
Gregory's  letter  was  made  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of'^relieving  commercial  distress,  but 
of  employing  a  certain   sum    upon  tha 
erection  of  public  works.     The  House 
Would  fed  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  lord 
lieutenant,  and  of  the  government  here,  to 
bring  this  subject  as  early  as  possibleunder 
the  notice  of  parliament.    The  application 
af  the  money  by  the  lord-lieutenant  was 
certainly  in  some  degree  irregular,  and  the 
first  objett  to  which  he  should  have  to 
cfdl  the  attention  of  the  committee  would 
be»  the  obtaining  of  a  vote  extending  its 
santitlan  to  the  purposes  to  which  the 
money  had  been  so  applied.     Since  the 
date  of  the  petition,  the  House  could  not 
be  ignorant  that  the  most  distressing  and 
calamitous  events  had  befUlen  Ireland; 
they  coold  not  be  ignorant  df  the  great 
depression  under  which  commerce,  and 
fnoe^  every  individual,  laboured.     He 
thought  that  they  would  immediately  see 
the  iodalogy  between  the  present  case  and 
the  measure  brought  in  by  Mr.  i^itt  in 
1793 :  Uiat  was  intended  at  the  time  to 
preMSYe  the  stability  and  circulation  of 
the  'country  baaks.     Under  very  peculiar 
circumstances  Mr.  Pitt,  for  the  first  time, 
made  a  timltar  applrcationi  by  bailing  on 
4  B 
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parliament  for  an  aid  in  their  &vour  to  a 
large  extent ;  and  that  measure  was  at- 
tended with  so  much  success,  that,  with- 
out any  loss  to  the  puhlic,  the  evil  was 
promptly  and  effectually  remofed.  In 
1793,  the  sum  of  25,000,000/.  was  issued 
for  this  purpose,  but  not  more  than  half 
that  sum  was  ever  actually  demanded: 
500,000/.  were  appropriated  to  Ireland, 
but  there  not  more  than  150,000/.  were 
ever  actually  claimed.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, considering  how  much  the  circu- 
lation of  Ireland  was  diminished,  it  was 
his  intention  to  move  for  a  grant  of 
500,000/.  In  addition  to  its  circulation 
at  the  former  period,  Ireland  possessed 
the  paper  of  her  national  banks,  which 
had  been  long  established ;  they  did  not 
now  exist,  and  therefore  the  evil  occa- 
sioned by  their  failure  was  greatly  in- 
creased. The  e^ct  of  this  grant  would 
be  a  roost  desirable  one— the  increase  of 
their  circulation.  It  waa  proposed  to 
found  the  present  measure  upon  the  same 
principle  as  had  been  observed  in  1811, 
viz.,  tnat  the  bounty  of  parliament  should 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  certain  com- 
missioners who  were  to' examine  and  de- 
liberate upon  every  case:  he  should  have 
therefore,  to  move  also,  that  these  sums 
be  placed  under  the  management  of  si- 
milar commissioners.  It  would  be  for  the 
House  to  consider  whether  any  farther 
restriction  should  be  laid  upon  the  issues 
of  this  grant,  and  upon  that  subject  it 
would  be  necessary  that  a  communication 
should  be  had  with  the  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland  before  the  bill  should  be  passed 
into  a  law.  He  was  sure  the  House 
would  see  the  necessity  of  sanctioning,  by 
its  vote,  an  application,  the  concession  of 
which  showea  to  the  alarmed  and  anxious 
people  of  Ireland  that  parliament,  In  the 
consideration  of  their  distress,  had  not 
lost  sight  of  its  duties.  He  therefore 
moved*  *'  that  whatever  sum  or  sums  have 
been  or  may  be  advanced  by  the  Bank  of 
Jreland  to  such  merchants,  traders,  and 
manufacturers,  as  are  possessed  of  funds 
ultimately  more  than  sufficient  to  answer 
all  demands  upon  jthem,  but  who  have  not 
the  means  of  converting  those  fupds  into 
money  or  negotiable  securities  in  time  to 
meet  the  pressure  of  the  moment,  under 
the  direction  of  commissioners  appointed 
or  to  be  appointed  by  the  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  not  exceeding  500,000/.  should 
be  made  good  by  this  House,  together 
with  an  interest,  at  the  rate  of  51.  per 
centum;  from  the  date  at  which  such  sums 
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shall  have  been  or  may  be  advaDced 


pectiyely.' 

Dr.  Lushington  felt  assured  that  the 
House  would  hear  what  had  fallen  froas 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  with  great  re- 
gret. He  had  taken  for  hia  preoedeot 
VI  hat  Mr.  Pitt  had  thought  fit  to  do  ia 
1793.  To  the  best  of  his  recollectioB, 
Mr.  Pitt,  perceiving  that  the  coentry 
bankers  were  in  danger  of  stopptog,  mod 
thattbecirculating medium  in  tsoDsequence 
would  be  greatly  dimioislied,  had  deter* 
mined  to  afford  them  assistance ;  bat  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  b§we  for- 
gotten that  that  assistance  bad  been  girea 
in  consequence  of  the  recent  commence- 
ment of  a  war,  and  of  the  occimeiiGe  of 
other  events  which  country  bankers  ooold 
not  have  anticipated.  But  in  the  present 
case  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had 
not  thought  fit  to  state  any  of  the  cir- 
cumstances that  had  led  to  the  iisilures  in 
'  question,  and  he  (Dr.  L.)  pioteoed 
against  such  a  grant  merely  upon  the 
grounds  of  commercial  distress*  He  was 
somewhat  surprised  that  nothing  bad  been 
said  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exdieqeer 
regarding  th6  distresses  prevailing  ia  the 
south-west  of  Scotland.  It  was  clear 
that,  in  Ireland,  the  houses  tliat  had  fiikd 
had  over  traded;  they  had  entered  ioto 
improper  speculations,  and  when  the  day 
of  reckoning  arrived,  they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  demands  upon  them 
The  consequence  of  this  grant  woald 
therefore  be,  that  mercatftOe  and  banking 
concerns  generally  would  be  induced  lo 
follow  the  example  of  the  Irish  houses,  in 
the  confidence  that,  if  they  failed,  govern* 
ment  would  interfere  in  their  belMdC  He 
should,  however,  consent,  though  rduo* 
tantly,  to  the  vote,  because  he  was  aware, 
that  such  was  the  state  of  distress  in  lie- 
land,  particularly  among  the  lower  orden^ 
that  the  roost  dreadful  results  might  iiocor, 
if  resort  were  not  had  to  some  measuie  of 
this  description. 

Sir  G.  Hill  argued,  that  whatever  might 
be  the  culpid>ility  of  overtrading  on  the 
part  of  individuals,  which  pechapa  mi^t 
nave  been  the  case,  the  inaooent  and  in- 
dustrious were  not  to  be  indiscriminatdy 
punished  with  the  improvident.  There 
was  more  than  pne  precedent  for  such. a 
proceeding :  in  tlie  case  where  parKamcnt 
voted  a  similar  modeof  relief  .to  Ireland 
in  1793,  not  a  shilling  had  ultimately  bees 
lost ;  but  a  balance  had  been  made  oat  in 
favour  of  the  country. 

Lord  A^  Hamilton  saw  no  rMsoai  in 
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what  h«d  been  laid  dd«ri>  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  for  the  House  going  the 
length  required  on  this  occasion.  No  fair 
case  had  been  made  out  for  its  interference. 
The  distress  experienced  was  not  the 
effect  of  any  mercantile  or  local  cause, 
but  the  result  of  a  false  system  of  paper 
money.  These  evils  had  long  been  pro- 
phesied as  the  results  of  that  most  inex- 
pedient system.  It  was  impossible  the 
case  of  1795  could  be  a  precedent  for 
such  a  resolution  in  these  days,  since  the 
Bank  Restriction  act  had  subsequently 
passed  and  altered  the  whole  face  of 
things.  *  Though  nearly  twenty  years  had 
since  elapsed,  we  were  now  reaping  the 
fruits  of  the  baneful  and  destructive  policy 
then  introduced.  Whatever  the  House 
might  do  io  respect  to  the  grant,  he  could 
not  avoid  protesting  against  the  principle. 

Mr.  GrenfeU  concurred  with  the  noble 
lord  in  what  he  had  said  regarding  paper 
currency^  and  he  was  happy  to  add,  that 
that  system  was  now  about  to  terminate. 
The  object  was  not  to  relieve  the  mer- 
crhants  and  bankers,  but  the  suffering  po- 
pulation, as  far  as  it  was  practicable ;  and 
f  it  were  necessary  that  a  communication 
iliould  be  made  to  the  lord-lieutenant  of 
[reland  before  the  present  vote  was  carried 
nto  a  law,  he  thought  that  much  of  the 
>€nefit  would  be  destroyed  by  the  delay. 

The  Chancellor  of  i%e  Exchequer  ob- 
served, that  the  vote  he  had  proposed  was 
intended  for  the  relief  of  the  people  of 
[reland  generally  from  the  distress  occa- 
sioned by  recent  failures,  from  whatever 
sause  those  failures  might  have  arisen. 
With  regard  to  delay,  he  agreed  that  it 
^ould  be  better  to  avoid  it,  and  that  the 
9ill  to  be  founded  on  the  bill  should  be 
passed  through  all  its  stages  without  hesi* 
tation. 

Mr.  Foster  said,  that  the  object  of  the 
p'ant  vvas,  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  evil 
md  not  to  encourage  speculation.  The 
lecessity  of  an  immediate  remedy  was 
>bviou8  from  the  fact  that  eight  banks  had 
ailed  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland ;  and  if 
he  failures  reached  Dublin,  it  was  proba- 
>le  that  they  would  also  extend  north- 
ward, and  materially  ipjure  tlie  linen 
fade,  now  conducted  through  the  medium 
)f  paper,  but  formerly  depending  upon 
[;old  alone.  Only  yesterday,  advice  was 
*eceived  of  the  stoppage  of  one  Dublin 
>ank  connected  with  the  north  of  Ireland; 
ind  the  consequence  had  been  a  heavy 
*un  upon  the  most  firmly  established 
>ank8  of  that  city.    They  had  been  able 


16  sustain  the  pressure;  but  it  was  not 
unlikely,  that  if  confidence  were  not  re- 
stored, much  serious  inconvenience,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  would  be  felt  there. 
He  trusted,  therefore,  ihat  the  bill  would 
be  passed  with  as  much  speed  as  the  forms 
of  the  House  would  allo^v. 

Mr.  C.  Grants  after  what  hed  been  so 
ably  and  feelingly  stated  on  this  subject, 
did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  trouble 
the  committee  with  many  words  upon  it. 
The  object  of  the  proposition  was  not  to 
relieve  the  innocent  and  unfortunate  Suf- 
ferers. If  such  a  measure  could  be  ac- 
complished, he  was  sure  the  House  would 
do  it  by  acclamation.  But  that  was  im- 
possible ;  and  all  that  could  be  done  was, 
by  circuitous  meana,  to  endeavour  to  ob- 
viate the  extension  of  the  evil.  It  was 
impossible  for  him,  however,  to  advert  to 
the  distresses  which  so  unhappily  prevail- 
ed in  the  South  of  Ireland,  without  at  the 
same  time  adverting  to  the  temper  and 
patience  with  which  those  distresses  had 
been  borne.  Destitute  as  the  inferior 
classes  of  the  population  were  of  the  means 
of  obtaining  either  employment  or  food, 
there  was  nevertheless  no  example  among 
them  (except  in  one  trifling  instance)  of 
any  resort  to  improper  modes  of  relief. 
He  wished  further  to  say,  that  although 
he  entirely  agreed  with  his  right  hon. 
friend  in  the  expediency  of  proceeding 
with  the  utmost  dispatch  in  affording  all 
the  relief  that  could  be  afforded,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  grant  had  been,  to  a  certain 
extent,  anticipated  by  the  lord  lieutenant, 
who  had,  on  his  own  responsibility,  issued 
100,000/.  in  the  full  confidence  that  par- 
liament would  sanction  the  proceeding. 

Mr.  F.  Fitzgerald  expressed  the  high 
satisfaction  which  he  felt  at  the  proposi- 
tion ;  and  concurred  with  his  right  hon. 
friend  near  him  in  pressing  on  the  House 
the  immense  importance  of  aiccelerating 
its  execution,  as  he  considered  it  to  be 
pregnant  with  as  much  moral  as  practical 
advantage.  When  the  people  of  Ireland 
saw  that  government  and  parliament  had 
taken  up  the  business  as  they  had  done, 
he  did  hope  that  a  great  deal  of  the  im- 
mediate pressure  would  be  diminished. 
If  the  learned  doctor  who  had  given  a  re- 
luctant consent  to  the  measure  knew  but 
a  tenth  part  of  the  distresses  that  existed, 
and  of  tne  way  in  which  they  were  sub- 
mitted to,  he  would  not  have  qualified  his 
concurrence  in  the  proposition  as  be  had 
done.  He  begged  leave  to  suggest  to  his 
right  hon;  fritnd  the  consideration,  whe- 
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ihcr  il  WMld  oot  b«  ooMiMot  wilb  liift 
duty  tQ  apprise  the  governroent  of  Itelaiid 
without  odey  of  the  yote  of  the  Bouie* 
aod  to  take  immediate  meaiuret  on  the 
ftitU  of  tW  vote.  He  wished  it  to  he 
generally  and  immediately  known  in  Ire* 
land,  that  parliament  had  i^reed  to  apply 
half  a  miHion,  if  necessary,  to  the  relief 
of  the  existing  distresses;  as  he  was  ver* 
soaded  that  the  moral  eflbct  of  suen  a 
communication  woold  be  very  great*  aod 
that  it  might  prevent  much  misehief* 

Mr.  C.  Grani^  adverting  to  what  had 
just  fallen  from  his  right  lion,  friend,  said 
he  had  been  authorized  bv  his  fliajesty's 
governmeot  to  write  to  the  lord  Ueutenaol 
of  Ireland,  which  he  had  that  aighl  done, 
to  assure  him  that  be  might  take  such 
measures  as  were  calculated  to  meet  the 
evil,  in  the  ftiU  confidence  that  they  would 
receive  the  sanction  of  parUaaMot. 

Mr.  IV.  Pamdl  supported  the  resolu* 
tlon. 

Lord  Castierettgh  congratulsd  his  native 
country  oa  the  strong  sympathv  and  par- 
ticipatioB  which  was  felt  in  tte  House 
with  reference  to  the  unhappy  distress 
that  prevailed  in  it.  He  IumI  alwavs  been 
persuaded  that  such  was  the  partialfeeling 
of  (Murliament  for  Ireland.  If  sudi  a  pro- 
position had  been  made  with  regard  to 
any  part  of  England*  tit  would  hate  been 
viewed  with  considerable  jealousy;  but 
the  resolution  which  had  been  that  night 
moved  by  his  ri|^ht  boo.  friend,  had  been 
received  but  with  one  solicitude  by  all 
sides  and  all  parties — namely,  an  anxiety 
to  do  all  that  it  was  possible  to  do  for  Ire- 
land, under  her  present  circoaMtavces  of 
pressure.  He  trusted  that  the  measure, 
like  other  preceding  measarea  of  a  similar 
description,  would  have  a  gseat  practical 
operation ;  although  he  aUowed,  with  his 
right  hpn.  friend  behind  him,  that  the 
motal  effect  of  it  would  be  very  consider* 
able.  He  was  persus^ded  that  every  bon. 
member  who,  like  himself^  was  a  native  of 
the  sister  country,  munt  feel  greatf  gi)sti» 
tude  to  parliament  for  their  prompt  acqi»- 
escence^n  his  right  hon.  friend's  propoai* 
tion. 

Mr.  JFta/oy,  adverting  to  foNner  mea* 
sures  which  had  been  adopted  under  aimi^ 
kr  circumstances  in  this  country^  observ- 
ed, that  thev  bad  been  produotive  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  community* 
He  hoped  and  beueved  that  the  eflbct^  of 
the  proposition  would,  in  a^  great  degree, 
arrest  the  evil. 

The  ReseluUon  wae.  agreed  to^ 
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House  having  ftsdred  itsdf  inao  a  Cooar- 
mirtee  of  Supply,  to  wbicfet  the  Mioeeih 
neous  Servicea  were  referred,  Mr,  Ar« 
buthnot  moved  <«That  476,S9U  bt 
granted  to  his  Majesty,  for  dcfimying  tHw 
expense  of  the  Conmisaariat  *^ 
for  tlie  vear  IBSXk" 

Mr.  Hume  wished  for  some  expli 
of  the  reasoa^  why  the  eetimase  of  the 
present  year  was  nearly  I0O,00Q(.  greascc 
than  the  estimate  of  the  las^  The 
mate  of  the  Ust  year  was  380J0QL ; 
of  the  present  476,291^  Wfa/ 
Adverting  also  to  the  way  iia  whidi  the 
eoromissariat,  the  storekseperV  depart* 
nsent,  &e.  were  all  cossprchended  h»  one 
estimate>  he  strongly  object^  to  tbiw 
practice,  a«d  recoamended  that  the  ecu« 
mates  for  the  various  braoohea  of  the  p«b> 
lie  service  should  be  stated  aiagly;  by 
which  means  they  would  be  scadered 
more  clear  and  inteUigiblr*  Whai  be 
principally  rose  for,  however,  wwb  le  ask 
why  tnere  had  beenstsoh  an  incraaas  i  He 
was  certainly  aware  that  there  eaold  net 
be  an  increase  of  troops,  witboat  an  in- 
crease of  expenses  bat  here  was  the  diC- 
eulty,  which  met  the  Hooae  in  eveiy 

auarter,  and  whicb  proved  the  inexpe* 
iency  of  augeaentiog  oot  aaiiiteiy  esta* 
blishments. 

Mr.  Ariuihno$f  m  refevenoe  t*  die  mode 
in  which  the  preseaft  estimates  were  fram- 
ed, said  they  had  been  drawn  up  hgravery 
accurate  and  tntellif eat  ladivadaaV  irim 
whose  meriu,  he  believed,  the  bon.  gen* 
tleman  was  weil  ac^uaialed.  Next  year 
they  would  be  presented  scfaratdy;  As 
tothe  causeof  theeicteDBioneCtineae  ee- 
timctes,  ho  agreed  with  Ae  heo.  gentle- 
man, that  il  was  the  coaaeqasvoe  of  the 
additional. number  of  troops  which  it  had 
been  found  necessary  ta  easbedj*  One 
item  of  increase,  to  the  amount  or  SS^OOfM. 
had  been  occasioned  by  the  citf  fassg  Am- 
the  veteran  batialiona  imd  ihe  mil^ ;  tha 
latter  of  which  bad  betft  oUed  out  ibia 
year.  In  former  ywan  there  bad  been  a 
considerable  balance  in  hand,  peihaps  ta 
the  amount  of  40,000^  whiek bad  aot  ex- 
isted in  the  Isst  year. 

The  resolution  was  ageeed  to.  Oa  the 
motioQ,  •^  That  24I,00(ML  be  graated  ihr 
the  service  of  the  Barrack  Depactnseat  ia 
Great  Britaia  for  the  year  ISSV 

Mr.  Bnitei  deeased  it  right  to  call  Ike 
attention  of  the  committea  to  dieaaMoat 
of  this  vote,  and  the  circumstaaos  at^ 
tending  il.    By  the  new  wdkednkffmtav- 
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ed  in  these  e«tiinatM»  an  addition  of 
88,150L  to  the  expense  of  last  year  under 
this  head  was  proposed  to  them.  The  ob- 
jectioasy  howerer,  which  he  had  to  urge 
were  rather  to  the  system  than  to  the  im- 
mediate alteration.  He  sincerely  believed 
that  ihb  additiooaJ  expense  might  be 
dispensed  with,  and  coula  hardly  conceive 
iny  evil  in  a  free  country  greater  than 
that  of  keeping  a  large  nnmber  of  soldiers 
assembled  in  a  body  during  a  period  of 
peace.  Such  a  state  of  things  must  con- 
tinually eadanger,  and  place  in  a  state  of 
risk,  the  true  exercise  and  admhiistration 
ef  a  constitutional  eovemment.  He  ooi^dd 
not  view  without  atarm  the  collection  of 
^eat  bodies  of  men  with  arms  in  their 
bands,  residing  under  the  same  roof.  He 
might  bespeaking  strongly,  but  it  was  an 
evident  sign  of  a  bad  government  when- 
ever it  appeared  to  relv  on  the  sii{i|port  of 
an  armed  force.  He  had  known^  indeed, 
instances  of  actual  inconvenience  arising 
from  the  present  system;  but  what  he 
meant  chiefly  to  maintain  was,  that  the 
liberties  of  no  country  could  be  consider- 
ed safe  whflst  it  continued.  It  now  ap- 
peared, that  two  new  barracks  were  to  be 
erected  in  or  about  London.  There  had 
been  two  before,  and  now  there  were  to 
^  four.  Was  it  possible  that  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  meant  to  convert  London 
tnto  a  garrison  town  ?  What  ground  of 
secessity  had  been  nrged  for  esthblishine 
sny  thing  of  this  kind  at  the  King's-mews? 
He  fou»i  in  the  estimates  a  proposed  vote 
of  d,50tf  .  for  a  new  barradc  in  the  City- 
poad.  A  large  one  was  to  be  erected  at 
IVf  ancheater,  there  being  one  already  of 
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Ktary  insulting  to  the  ooontryt  and  da»> 
gerous  to  it«  permanent  peace.    Soldiers 
asighl  put  down  stn  incidental  ^tuibance ; 
but  who  could  say  what  eviU  might  even- 
tually ariee  from  having  eight  or  ten  thou- 
sand men  in  arms,  permanently  establish-* 
ed  in  barracks  in  the  heart  of  the  British 
metropolis  ?      It  was  not  merely  the  ex- 
pense of  the  establisbraent  that  was  objec- 
tionable; althouffh  when  the  general  po- 
verty of  the  nation-*-when  the  statement' 
whira  had  been  that  night  made  by  the 
ri^ht  boo.  gentleman  himself  of  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland— when  the  complaints 
which  were  made,  day  after  day,  of  the 
distresses  of  the  venous  interests  of  the 
country-^when  the  petitions  which  were 
poured  into  the  House  from  almost  every 
nrmer,  every  trader,  and  every  artisan, 
describing  their  absolute  ruin^ — when  all 
these  things  were  considered,  it  was  ra-> 
tlier  too  much  to  find  that  the  only  answer 
of  parliament  to  such  representations,  af- 
ter civilly  receiving  them,  was  to  raise  ad* 
ditional    troops,    to   impose    additional 
charges  on  the  people,  and  to  keep  perpe* 
tually  going  round  tliat  miserable  and  ca- 
lamitous circle  In  which  fresh  distresses 
were  productive  only  of  fresh  expenses, 
and  those  of  course,  m  their  turn,  of  fresb 
distresses.    He  should  certainly  feel  it  his 
duty  to  take  the  sense  of  the  coBomittee 
on  that  branch  of  the  estimate  under  con- 
sideration^  to  which  he  had  particularly 
adverted* 

Mr.  R,  Ward^  in  order  to  show  the  ne- 
ceiiity  of  erecting  the  barracks  which  had 
been  recently  built  in  the  country,  advert- 
ed to  several  places,  and  particularly  Ches- 
considerable  osagnitode^  [Here  it  'was  |  ter  and  Carlisle,  where  such  precautions 
ntimated  across  the  table,  that  the  new  I  had  been  taken  in  consequence  ef  those 


London  barrack  #as  to  be  eroded  on  the 
!>tber  side  of  Waterloo-bridge].  Well, 
then,  let  that  be  as  it  might,  he  found  that 
I  new  barrack  was  tube  erected  at  Stock- 
port; and  really  he  must  say,  that  no  eo- 
^ernment  could  stand  in  a  more  dlscredit- 
ible  light  than  that  of  appearing  depend- 
mt  for  their  means  of  support  upon  mea- 
sures or  arrangements  of  this  kind.  He 
iid  not  believe  that  any  other  country  in 
Burope  was  regulated  in  this  manner,  or 
;hat  any  system  ef  augmented  military 
brce,  or  increasing  barracks,  was  to  be 
bund,  except  amsn|^  this  heavily  binthen- 
^d  people.  For  his  own  part,  he  never 
iFOuld  reeoncUe  his  views  to  the  conside- 
ration of  London  as  a  miKtary  station,  like 
Potsdam,  or  other  towns  upon  the  contl- 
sent.    He  thought  the  increase  of  the  mi- 


places  having  been  reconnoitred  by  the 
radicals,  and  declared  so  vulnerable  that 
they  might  be  taken  in  half  an  hour.  With 
reference  especisdlly  to  the  latter  pity  he 
had  lately  witnessed  a  scene  there  which 
sufficiently  proved  the  necessity  of  mili- 
tary protection;  and  he  was  persuaded 
that  tne  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Winchelsea,  who  was  present  at  that 
scene,  if  he  were  in  the  House,  would 
corroborate  his  statement :  he  had  seen  a 
number  of  respectable  individuals— ladies 
and  gentlemen— w1k>  were  going  to  a  pub- 
lic entortainnient  in  Carlisle,  grossly  in- 
sulted by  the  populace,  and  told  that  it 
was  the  last  time  they  should  ride  in  their 
carriages,  and  the  last  time  thev  sheuM 
wear  diamonds.  He  was  confident  that 
the  tranquillity  ef  the  country 
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the  militarj  proleotion  mhldti  it  wm  now 
reeeiviiig. 

Colonel  Daviei  supported  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Bennet.      He  ooterved  that  in  1818 
the  whole  amount  of  the  barrack  expen- 
diture was  99,000^,  bvt  in    1819,  when 
every  thing  was  supposed  to  be  settled, 
and  when  it  might  be  expected  the  mili- 
tary expenditures  of  the  country  would 
be  greatly  diminished,  yet  the  charge  for 
barracks  was  12S,50(M.    But  he  was  asto- 
nished to  find,  that  in  this  year  an  addi- 
tional estimate  of  88,000/.  was  proposed 
for  buildine  new  barracks,  exclusive  of 
the  charge  for  repairing  old  ones.      Such 
appearances  were  most  alarming.    There 
wai  also  a  sum  of  78,000^  for  the  depart- 
ment of  barrack-masters,  of  whom  there 
was  a  whole  army  in  full  pay.    There  was 
one  or  more  in  every  town  wherever  a  com- 
pany was  quartered.    The  duty  of  a  bar- 
rack-master was  merely  to  inspect  the 
works,  and  see  things  in  order  for  the  re- 
ception of  troops ;  but  not  only  were  those 
men  employed  where  troops  were  quar- 
tered, but  wherever  they  were  likely  to 
come.    In  every  barrack  there  was  also  a 
barrack-serjeant  and  clerk  of  the  works, 
^ides  six. or  seven  inspectors.      It  was 
impossible  that  so  many  persons  could  find 
fair  employment,  although  they  were  a 
heavy  expense  to  the  country.    Many  of 
those  persons  were  of  a  description  unfit 
for  the  duty,  while  many  experienced  offi- 
cers who  had  served  their  country,  and 
were  every  way  competent  to  the  duty, 
were  rejected.      He   knew  of  one  town 
where  the  barrack-master  was  an  apothe- 
cary, and  another  where  a  stone-mason 
filled  the  office.      If  government  thought 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  build  new  bar- 
racks, he  hoped  the  barrack-masters  would 
be  transferred  from  those  places  in  which 
they  were  not  at  present  wanted.      The 
present. estimate  was,  however,  only  a  part 
of  the  general  system  of  ministers.      One 
step  naturally  led  to  another ;  and  it  was 
impossible  to  say  into  what  extent  of  ex- 
penditure the  country  would  be  plunged. 
It  was  difficult  indeed  to  get  at  the  facts. 
The  subject  was  involved  in  the  greatest 
mystery  and  obscurity;  and  any  one  who 
wished    to  investigate  it    had    to   wade 
through  a  mass  of  papers  of  which  no  one 
who  had  not  made  the  attempt  could  have 
any  conception. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
he  could  assure  the  committee  that  the 
increase  of  the  barrack  expenditure  was 
no  voluntary  act  of  bis  majesty's  govern- 
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ment.      It  was  one  of  tboee  expenses 
which  arose  from  the  agitated  state  of  the 
country.      There  could  not  by  possibility 
exist  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  go* 
vernment  to  inflict  a  large  military  expen- 
diture on  the  public ;  -but  they  had  been 
obliged  to  adopt  the  measures  which  they 
had  taken,  for  the  protection  of  the  loyal 
and  industrious  against  the  danger  to  wfajch 
their  lives  and  their  property  were  sub- 
jected.  The  hon.  member  for  Shrewsbury 
had  objected  to  the  erection  of  new  bar- 
racks.     Had  he  inquired  into  the  repre- 
sentationa   made  to  governaMot  on  the 
subject  by  the  magistrates  9nd  other  re- 
spectable individuals  ?      Called  upon  as 
they  had  been,  government  were  hound 
to  afford  the  protection  required  oC  them. 
Having  called  on  the  country  to  make  ex- 
ertions for  their  self-defenoe>  government 
were  bound  to  give  such  assistance  as 
would  inspire  just   confidence.      Under 
these  circumstances  it  was  not  desirable 
that  the  soldiers  should  be  mingled  with  a 
disturbed  and  agitated  population.    He 
certainly  lamented  the  extended  expense 
of  our  military  force.    But  the  direct  ex- 
pense of  that  force  was  not  the  most  mis- 
chievous evil ;  the  indirect  expense,  by 
the  interruption  of  industry  and  the  want 
of  confidence  which  the  neceaaity  for  that 
force  occasioned,  was  the  most  to  be  re- 
gretted; and  he  was  persuaded  that  the 
soundest  and  best  economy  which  parlia- 
ment  and   government   could    pisetxse, 
would  be  to  employ  such  a  force  as  would 
effectaliy  put  an  end  to  those  disrarhooces 
and  alarms,  which  were  much  more  ex- 
pensive in  their  consequences,  than  any 
means  that  could  be  adopted  to  repress 
them.      With    respect  to  the  particubr 
barracks  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  member, 
there  was  but  one  actually  erecting  m  the 
metropolis.    As  to  the  Kintg's  Mews,  pro- 
vision had  certainly  been  made  there  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  battaiioo  of  the 
guards.      But  the  hon.  member  must  be 
aware,  thst  whenever  anydistarbance  had 
taken  place  in  the  metropolis,  that  had  al- 
ways been  considered  a  convenient  station 
for  either  cavalry  or  in&ntry.      The  bar- 
racks that  were  erecting  in  different  pans 
of  the  country,  were  so*  erecting  in  conse- 
quence of  the  applicatipns  that  had  been 
made  to  government  for  protection.      If 
those  applications  could  with  propriety  be 
communicated  to  parliament,  he  was  mxre 
they  would  not  only  be  satisfied  with  vbat 
was  doing,  but  would  applaud  the  dtfcre« 
tion  and  moderation  which  govenmeat 
had  manifested  on,  the  subject. 


I  4.  IT\  .  Muattiomui  Sendees. 

Mr.  Hume  coi4d  not' refrain  from  de* 
<:laring  thai  the  subject  was  one  on  which 
he  thought  the  people  ought  justly  to  feel 
g^eat  alarm*    There  were  no  less  than  97 
barracks  in  the  country ;  all  of  them  with 
regular  establishments.  It  had  been  lately 
said  by  ministers,  that  theadditionaltroops 
nvere  re<]|oisite  to  meet  a  temporary  exi- 
gency ;  if  u>9  why  provide  them  with  per- 
manent  accommodation  ?   In  Manche$tery 
for  instance,  where  there  was  already  one 
barrack,  another  was  erecting  at  an  ex* 
pense  of  28,000^ ;  so  that,  because  that 
place  was  once  disturbed,  it  seemed  to  be 
supposed  that  it  must  be  so  for  ever.  By- 
and-by,  he  presumed,  York,  or  some  other 
place,  would  have  an  additional  barrack,* 
in  consequence  of  a  similar  presumption. 
At  Stockport  also  (which  was  within  eight 
miles  of  Manchester),  an  additional  bar- 
rack  was  building,  merely  because  there 
had  been  a  little  disturbance  in  that  place 
which  had  not  been  quelled  until  the  arri- 
ral  of  the  military.  .  The  same  was  the 
case  at  Oldham,  which  was  within  four 
miles  of  Manchester.      Good    God!— 
where  would  be  the  end  of  this,  if,  in  every 
village  in  which  any  appearance  of  disquiet 
was  manifested  a  barrack  was  to  be  built? 
What  necessity  was  there  for  an  additional 
barrack  at  Burnley  ?    What  necessitv  was 
there  for  an  additional  barrack  at  Carlisle  i 
What   necessity   was  there,  in  addition 
to  the  in&ntry  barrack,  for  a  barrack 
for  a  complete  regiment  of  cavalry   in 
Glasgow  ?  He  entreated  ministers  to  pause 
in  their  course.      He  entreated  th^m  to 
consider  the  conseauences  of  thus  conti« 
nually  adding  to  tne  expenditure  of  the 
country.    In  Glasgow,  for  instance,  there 
would  no  doubt  be  two  barrack-masters, 
one  for  the  infantry,  the  other  for  the  ca- 
valry.     If  there  was  the  smallest  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  government  to  econo- 
mise^  the  duty  of  superintending  both 
those  barracks  might  be  discharged  by 
one  individuaL    At  Maidstone,  and  at  se- 
veral other  places  there  was  this  double 
establishment,  which  was  wholly  unneces* 
sary:    He  hoped  the  hon.  member  for 
Shrewsbury  woidd  persist  in  taking  the 
sense  of  the  committee  on  the  proposition 
for  erecting  new  barracks,  a  measure,  in 
hj»  opinion,  entirelv  uncalled  for  by  the 
circiamstances  of  tne  country. 

M  r.  Ar(mihnot  said,  that  befpre  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  had  come  to  ,a  determi-> 
oauon  to  erect  new  barracks  in  the  pro- 
posed districts,  they  had  m^de  every  ne- 
pessary  inquiry  on  the  subject,  the  result 
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of  which  was,  that  they  found  them- 
selves forced  to  comply  with  the  requests 
made  to  them  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  for  protection.  He  was  aware 
that  temporary  barracks  would  be  best,  if 
they  could  be  obtained,  but  that, was 
found  impracticable.  There  were  .no 
buildings  in  the  districts  where  soldiers 
were  required  that  could  be  appro* 
priated  to  this  pur|>ose.  This  was  felt 
by  the  local  authorities,  and  so  represent- 
ed to  government.  It  was  also  found, 
that  if  the  troops  were  not  kept  totally  to 
themselves,  there  would  be  neither  safety 
for  them  nor  the  districts  which  they 
were  sent  to  protect.  With  respect  to 
what  had  fallen  from  an  hon.  member  re- 
lative to  the  appointment  of  stone-masons, 
or  other  improper  persons,  to  the  office 
of  barrack-master,  he  could  only  say, 
that  no  such  appointments  had  taken 
place  while  he  had  been  in  office.  He 
could  assure  the  committee,  that  he  had 
always  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  ap- 
point competent  persons  to  such  offices, 
and  the  greater  part  of  those  so  appoint- 
ed were  reduced  officers.  He  always  se- 
lected the  most  deserving,  even  of  that 
class  of  persons.  He  had  only  one  obser- 
vation to  add;  the  barrack  department 
had  advised  a  reduction ;  they  had  no  in- 
terests in  the  appointments,  that  being 
vested  in  the  Treasury,  and  he  could  as- 
i  sure  the  committee,  that  such  recommen- 
dation had  in  every  instance  been  attend- 
ed to. 

Mr.  Abercnmhy  observed,  that  he  would 
not  have  said  a  single  word  on  this  occa- 
sion, were  it  not  tnat  he  felt  it  necessaiy 
to  state  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to 
vote  for  the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend. 
He  did  not  mean  to  enter  now.  into  that 
part  of  the  question,  which  from  the 
statement  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, appeared  to  be  of  so  alarming  a 
nature,  particularly  to  those  who  under- 
stood the  principles  of  the  constitution. 
Jt  would  be  idle  now  to  enter  upon  that 
part  of  the  question.  The.  right  hon. 
member  had  taken  credit  for  a  reduction 
being  made  in  the  barrack  department, 
while  on  the  other  hand  it  was  snowo  that 
it  had  been  progressively  increasing  dur- 
ing the  last  tnree  years.  In  a  word,  the 
statement  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exche* 

auer  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  this, 
lat  such  was  Uie  state  of  the  population 
of  this  country ;  such  was  the  alienation 
of  the  people's  feelipgs  from  the  govern* 
ment  of  tha  country,  that  his  migesty's 
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nMnkten  had  no  other  resource  then  that 
of  building  barracks  within  four  miles  of 
etch  other  all  ov«r  the  country,  in  order 
to  repress  the  feeling  which  existed  in 
the  country.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
said,  that  this  was  not  the  wish  of  go- 
vernment, but  that  they  were  forced  to  it 
by  the  disaffection  of  the  people.  If 
there  was  any  one  reproach  greater  than 
another  to  be  cast  upon  parliament,  it 
was  that  of  listening  patiently  to  such  a 
statement,  ^-ithout  having  taken  a  single 
step  to  inquire  how  this  awful  and  me* 
lancholv  change  had  taken  place,  or  how 
it  could  be  permanently  remedied.  Now, 
indeed,  they  had  the  grand  remedy  in  the 
erection  of  barracks  and  the  maintenance 
of  troops  throughout  the  country. 

The  CkancHhr  fif  ike  Exchequer,  in 
explanation,  said,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  had  misunderstood  him. 
What  he  said  was,  and  he  did  not  hesi* 
late  again  to  avow  it,  that  such  was  the 
state  of  some  of  the  population  -in  the 
metropolis  and  in  several  other  districts, 
that  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  property  of  the  industrious  well- 
meaning,  to  estaUish  barracks  and  keep 
troops  m  those  disturbed  districts. 

Colonel  Davies  said,  that  in  mention- 
ing temporary  barracks,  he  did  not  allude 
to  old  stores  or  other  buildings.  If  it 
were  found  necessary  to  erect  barracks 
for  a  time,  they  might  be  built  of  wood. 
This  would  be  a  sufficiently  strong,  and 
a  much  cheaper  mode  of  erecting  bar- 
iBcks,  than  by  erecting  them  of  stone. 

Mr. -CalcrqftuLidf  he  had  understood 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  the  same 
way  as  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  and 
that  he  had  actually  put  the  merits  of 
this  question  upon  the  general  and  noto- 
rious disa£fection  of  the  people.  It  was 
evidently  the  system  of  the  government 
in  this  country  that  had  created  the  dis- 
content and  dissatisfaction  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  acknowledged  to 
exist,  and  which  he  stated  as  the  ground- 
work that  rendered  the  erection  of  bar- 
racks necessary.  He  conceived  that  mi- 
nisters did  not  look  into  their  own  mea- 
sures with  a  scrutinizing  eye.  If  they 
did,  they  would  there  trace  the  causes  of 
that  alienation  of  public  feeling,  and  of 
that  ffeneral  discontent,  of  which  they 
complained.  The  present  was  a  very 
JAtW  qoestioB,  and,  if  pursued,  would 
mid  them  into  a  debate  on  the  general 
•late  of  the  country.  He  had  no  hesi- 
latioft  ID  saying,  that  f^  when  the  repre- 
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sentation  was  made,  in  July  last,  to  Vxd 
Sidmouth,  respecting  the  state  of  the  ^ 
turbed  districts,  parliament  had  been 
called  on  to  take  into  consideration  thdr 
existing  circumstances,  die  evils  that  bsd 
since  occurred,  and  which  tended  to 
alienate  the  public  mind,  would  not  have 
happened.  Could  any  man,  who  felt  s 
love  for  his  country,  or  who  entertained 
reverence  and  respect  for  the  BritiA 
constitution,  look,  without  alarm,  at  the 
estimates  laid  before  them,  in  a  tinw  of 
profound  peace,  for  buildihg  barracks  in 
those  ffreat  towns  where  diacooCent  was 
alleged  to  exist  f  Sudi  a  proceeding  was 
no  less  than  on  avowai  that  the  govern- 
ment must  keep  down  thefee^ngs  of  the 
people  by  the  swonL  If,  inateitd  oC  an 
mqniiy  into  the  intemai  misfbrtones  of 
the  country  and  the  miseries  of  its  po- 
pulation, they  applied  harsh  and  ooeroTe 
measures,  at  an  enormous  expense,  it 
could  have  no  other  effisd  but  to  create 
additional  discontent.  He  aDowed,  widi 
the  right  hon.  ffentleman,  that  pn^Mity, 
and  the  peaceable  part  of  the  population, 
must  be  protected.  But  he  most  ferther 
observe,  that  the  causes  of  those  discon- 
tents should  be  inquired  into,  and  te 
legislature  should  aee  whether  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  country  was  not  to  be 
attributed  to  that  mtem  of  force  and 
coercion  which  had  been  ao  long  adopt- 
ed. Ministers  never  thought  of  that,  but 
called  for  the  means  of  erecting  barrscb 
as  a  mere  matter  of  course.  Neftberwert 
they  contented  with  a  teoiporBT  cfta- 
blishment  to  meet  a  temporary  dismrb- 
ance.  No;  they  called  for  a  permanent 
establishment,  instead  of  devising  mea- 
sures to  make  the  people  more  contented 
with  their  situation,  and  more  obedient  to 
the  laws.  The  sum  now  to  be  voted  was 
110,00(tf.  for  the  building  of  barracks,  oi 
which  S8,00(K.  were  to  be  (panted  od  ac- 
count, to  make  a  bc^amog  this  year. 
The  subject  was  a  most  layortant  one, 
and  he  was  sorry  it  was  debated  in  this 
way,  because  he  thought  it  oug^  to  be 
considered  on  the  wide  and  extennve  scsk 
wbidi  it  demanded.  He  trusted  that  the 
present  session  would  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  without  an  inmitrj  into  the  real  sorts 
of  suffering,  as  well  aa  €bte  sdleged  dissf- 
fection  of  the  people. 

Mr.  W.  Smkh  expresaed  his  repet 
that  such  large  sums  abouM  be  fsced 
in  such  a  manner.  This  was  a  qoeition 
of  confidence.  It  nii^ht  be  right  to  ex* 
tend  coofideaoe  to  ministeis,  bat  horetfaa 
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was  not  tbe  case.  They  were  called  upon 
to  vote  Aumg  for  barracks  and  sddiers,  on 
the  statements  of  magistrates,  of  which 
the  House  knew  nothing.  The  question 
waS)  whether  the  committee  were  pre- 
pared to  vote  200,000/.  for  barracks,  with 
all  its  attendant  expenses,  upon  the  mere 
recommendation  or  a  set  of  magistrates  ? 
He  did  not  mean  (o  say  that  ministers 
mesnt  any  attack  on  the  liberties  of  tbe 
people,  but  this  he  would  say,  that  if  ever 
any  bad  man,  or  any  bad  administration, 
should  entertain  such  an  idea,  .the  country 
could  not  be  more  inconveniently  placea 
than  by  having  those  barracks  and  garri- 
sons distributed  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Arbuthnot  said,  with  reference  to 
the  sum  charged  for  repairs,  tliat  it  was 
impossible  to  have  a  large  range  of  bar* 
racks,  without  incurring  a  great  expense 
every  year  for  keeping  them  in  a  proper 
state.  If  the  barracks  bad  been  origi- 
nally constmcted  in  a  solid  manner,  such 
sums  would  not  be  necessary  for  repairs ; 
but  many  of  them  were  formed  of  wood, 
and  were  very  much  decayed. 

Mr.  Crteoey  said,  he  observed,  in  the 
present  estimates,  a  sum  of  14,000/.  for 
peniions  and  allowances  to  bar  rack- mas* 
ters,  &c. ;  and  in  the  army  estimates,  he 
had  remarked  a  charge  for  two  retired 
barrack-masters-general  of  2,000/.  each, 
besides  other  items  connected  with  the 
Jbarrack  department.  How  wes  it  pos- 
sible to  imafiine  that  a  barrack-master- 
general  could  be  entitled  to  a  pension 
icqual  to  5L  a-day,  while  a  retired  lieu- 
tenant,general«  who  might  have  been 
all  his  life  in  the  army,  and  seen  the 
most  dangerous  service,  received  only 
.1/.  5«.  a-day  i  He  should  like  grants  of 
this  kind  to  be  brought  before  the  House 
in  a  more  plain  and  clear  shape.  Those 
grants  were  professedly  given  under  tlie 
50th  Geo.  Srd,  which  empowered  the 
fieads  of  departments  to  ^rant  4  remune- 
ration to  retired  office^,  in  certain  pro- 
>ortiona  for  past  seryices.  If  the  returns 
mder  that  act  were  examined,  it  would 
>e  fouod  that  tbe  sums  paid  to  indivi- 
luala  who  had  retired  were  perfectly 
enormous.  There  were  2,000/^  a*year 
o  two  retired  barrack-masters-general; 
IfiOOl.  a-year  to  a  retired  comptroller 
»f  accauDM;  -1,5002.  to  a  retired  clerk, 
Srp.  Tbe  country  was  quite  unable  to 
»ay  Bucb  sums,  which  were  far  greater  than 
he  services  perform^  justified.  No  less 
ban  700,000/.  had  been  granted  in  tliis 
oanoer;  aad  he  conceived  a, gene.ral  re- 
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turn  shouU  be  laid  before  the  House  of 
all  persona  receiving  allowances  and  pen- 
sions, in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  the  act  he  had  mentioned.  With  re- 
spect to  the  item  immediately  under  con- 
sideration, the  cluincellor  of  the  exche- 
quer said,  that  the  state  of  tbe  country 
rendered  it  necessary  that  troops  and 
barracks  should  be  furnished,  in  order  to 
suppress  disturbances.  Now,  if  disturb- 
ances were  apprehended,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  proper  to  guard  against  them ; 
but  a  temporary  danger  did  not  affiard 
any  reason  for  establishing  a  permanent 
system. 

Mr.  Arbuthnot  said,  the  two  sums  of 
2,000/.,  to  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
alluded  as  part  of  the  army  estimates, 
were  allowances  granted  to  two  retired 
barrack-masters^general  previous  to  the 
establishment  of  the  barrack  department. 
This  was  the  reason  for  charging  them  in 
the  army  estimates.  Previous  to  the 
establishment  of  the  barrack  department 
there  was  a  barrack-master-general  in  this 
country  and  in  Ireland.  They  both  had 
military  commissions,  and,  on  retiring,  an 
allowance  was  granted  to  them.  Since 
the  period  when  the  barrack  department 
was  estsi>lisbed,  charges  relative  to  it 
were  comprised  in  the  miscellaneous  esti- 
mates; and  the  14,000/.  to  which  the 
hon.  gentlehoah  referred  consisted  of  pen- 
sions to  retired  barrack-masters^  whose 
services  occurred  since  'the  barrack  de- 
partment was  formed.  .  Almost  all  of 
them  had  been  officers  in  the  army,  and 
would  have  been  entitled  to  hal^•pay  if 
they  had  not  been  provided  for  in  this 
manner. 

Sir  H.  Pamdl  wished  to  be  informed 
whether  the  Irish  barrack  department 
was  not  under  tlie  control  of  the  Trea- 
sury. If  there  was  reason  to  complain  of 
the  expense  of  that  establishment  here, 
there  was  still  greater  reason  to  complain 
of  it  in  Ireland.  The  expense,  last  year, 
in  that  country,  was  123,000/.  He  con- 
ceived, particularly  as  the  two  treasuries 
were'^iow  united,  that  this  department 
should  be  placed  under  its  control. 

Mr.  Arbuthnot  said,  that  the  barrack  es- 
timate for  Ireland  was  always  brought  for- 
wardby  the  chief-secretary  for  that  country. 
Of  course  the  chief-secretary  for  Ireland 
wQuld  introduce  the  charge  in  the  services 
for  the  year. 

Mr.  T.  Wilion  conceived  gentlemen 
were  wrong  when  they  attributed  all  the 
evils  of  the  country  to  the  measures  of 
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the  government.  He  wonid  call  their  re- 
collection to  the  turn  the  debate  had 
taken  on  a  former  evening»  when  it  wai 
admitted  that  the  discontent  and  disaflfec- 
tion  of  the  people  did  not  arise  from  any 
want  of  respect  for  the  constitution  of 
Kinff,   Lords»  and  CoromooSi  but  were 

groduced  by  distress,  occasioned  by  a  de- 
ciency  of  employment.  If  that  were  the 
case,  and  if  the  distress  had  become 
preater  than  it  was,  it  must  produce  an 
increase  of  discontent,  which  reouired  an 
Increase  of  enerffy  to  meet  it.  With  re- 
spect to  the  feennss  of  the  country,  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  languaee 
continually  used  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  was  not  calculated  to  assuage  it. 
Indeed^  it  tended  to  render  the  people 
not  only  dissatisfied  with  their  situation, 
but  with  the  conduct  of  gOTomment.  He 
did  not  know  what  measures  would  be 
adopted  by  the  gentlemen  opposite,  if 
ihey  were  in  power;  but*  were  they 
placed  in  that  situation,  they  would  surely 
keep  up  such  a  force  as  might  be  neces- 
sary to  repress  any  dangers  that  were 
likely  to  threaten  the  peace  of  the  coon* 
try.  He  did  not  wish  to  giro  a  vote  for 
expending  the  public  roone^  unnecessa- 
rily; but  no  argument  offered  by  the 
gentlemen  opposite  had  convinced  him 
that  the  present  was  not  a  proposition  that 
ouffht  to  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Cakr<^  hoped  the  hon.  sentleman 
would  forgive  him  if  he  said  that,  when 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were 
about  to  vote  the  money  of  the  people, 
they  had  a  right  to  make  such  observa- 
tions as  they  might  think  fit.  They  were 
sent  to  the  House  for  that  purpose.  The^ 
were  called  on  to  canvass  every  proposi« 
tion  brought  before  them.  When  money 
was  demanded,  it  was  their  duty  to  call 
on  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to 
state  his  reasons  for  requiring  it,  and  In 
return,  to  acquaint  him  with  their  views 
on  the  subject.  The  hon.  gentleman  cer- 
tainly was  not  BO  much  in  the  habit  of 
objecting  to  votes  of  money  as  individuals 
on  bis  side  of  the  House  were ;  but  that 
circumstance,  however  they  might  regret 
it,  ;vould  not  render  them  less  vigilant. 
With  respect  to  a  question,  as  to  the  dif- 
ference of  expense  for  building  the  bar- 
racks at  Leeos  and  at  Glasgow,  no  an- 
swer had  been  returned  to  it ;  and,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
conceived  that  he  had  a  right  to  have  that 
circumstance  explained. 
Mr.  Arbuihnol  believed  that  the  inha* 
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bitants  of  Glasgow  had  supplied  a  por- 
tion of  the  expense,  which  bad  occasiimed 
the  difference. 

Mr.  Aberermnhf  said,  he  bad  stated  no 
opinion  of  hik  own,  originaRy,  bat  had 
quoted  an  opinion,  an  extremely  alamuDg 
one,  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
He  had  since  heard  his  qnalificatioD, 
which  was,  that  his  was  a  partial  and  not 
a  general  statement.  How  ftr  it  was 
partial  or  general  must  be  collected  fivMn 
the  proposed  erection  of  barracks  all  over 
the  country. 

The  committee  divided:  AycM,  73; 
Noes,  SO.  Majority  fx  the  Regolit' 
tion,  42. 

Lui  qfike  Mimorihi* 

Altborp,  lord 
Abercromby.  hon.  J. 
Bright,  R. 
Beaumont,  T.  W. 
Boughey,  air  J. 
Bcrnal,  R. 
Calcraft,  J. 
Calcraft,  J.H. 
CUaoD,  lord 
Colbourn,  R. 
Coffin,  sir  I. 
Crecvey,Thos. 
Denman,  T. 
Davies,  col. 
Ellice,  £. 
Farnind,  R. 

On  the  resolution,  "  That  25,OOQIL  be 
granted  for  maintaining  and  repatrmg  the 
British  ForU  on  the  Coast  of  Afiica, 

Mr.  W.  Smith  said,  that  eveiy  abt7lmg 
of  the  money  granted  for  the  same  pur- 

fose  for  many  years  had  been  misapplied. 
t  would  appear  from  the  acoounta,  not 
merely  for  the  last  years,  but  for  many 
years  before,  that  the  money  which  bad 
been  expended  did  not  in  any  degree  pro* 
mote  the  expected  object  ITie  mre 
trade  was  not,  in  conseauence  oftlmt  ex- 
penditure, prevented.  Were  he  Co  speak 
out  on  this  subject,  he  wonki  ose  verr  se- 
vere epithets  indeed.  He  considered  the 
expenditure  any  thing  bat  advantageous 
to  the  country.  He  had  no  besitation  in 
saying,  that  the  transfer  to  Uie  goveni- 
ment  of  those  forts  from  the  African  com^ 
pany  was  a  salutary  measure.  In  the  fittt 
place,  a  sum  of  1,2001.  a  year,  divided 
amongst  those  who  called  theondves  the 
African  company,  would  be  saved  to  the 
country  « 

On  the  resolution,  «  That  ISOfiOOt^  be 
granted,  to  pay  in  the  year  1690  the 
awards  of  the  commissioners  etfaUished 
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in  LondoOy  in  punaanoe  of  an  act  of  the 
58th  George  Srd,  c  85«  for  carrying  into 
effect  a  convention  between  his  majesty 
and  his  most  faithful  majesty,  signed  at 
London    the   28th   ci  July,    1817,    to 
claimants  of  Portuguese  vessels  and  car- 
goes captured  by  British  cruisers,  on  ac- 
count of  the  unlawfully  trading  in  slaves, 
from  Ist  June,  1814," 
.  Dr.  Uuhinglon  said,  he  believed  the 
House  was  ignorant  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  sum  was  incurred  by  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country.    He  would  state 
how  those  captures  originated ;  they  were 
made  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  and 
ignorance  of  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  of  his  colleagues.    He 
stated  this  openly,  and  he  was  prepared 
to  prove  it.    tie  was  prepared  to  show 
that  the  Instructions  sent  out  hy  the  Ad- 
miralty were,  from  the  beginnmg  to  the 
end,  fllegal.    He  was  sure  no  hon.  gen- 
tleman would  for  one  moment  sanction 
them,  if  they  were  brought  under  C9n8i- 
deration.    He  was  therefore  to  presume 
that  those  instructions  had  been  Jsent  out 
by  the  Admiralty  without  those  persons 
It  the  head  of  that  department  knowing 
Hrhat  they  contained,  or  what  would  be 
^hc  effect  of  them.    He  would  appeal  to 
3ne  act  of  the  noble  lord  opposite ;  if  the 
loblelord  would  but  recollect  the  circum- 
stance, he  had  no  doubt  but  that  the  noble 
ord  would  bear  testimony  to  what  he  said. 
The  instructions  in  question  were9ent  out 
o  the  different  cruisers  from  the  Admi- 
alty,  and  were,  as  they  ough^  to  have 
leen,  acted  on  by  the  commanders  of  those 
Tuisers,  for  he  would  ever  contend  that  it 
Fas  the  dut^  of  the  masters  of  cruisers, 
ipon  receiving  instructions  from  the  Ad- 
niraltjr,  to  obey  them.    Under  those  in- 
tructions  vessels  belonging  to  Spain  and 
'ortugal  were  captured— and  captured, 
Q  violation  of  every  principle  of  the  law 
f  nations*    Though  an  advocate  for  the 
bolition  of  jthe  slave  trade,  he  must  con- 
emn,  an  act  which  went  to  overturn  every 
rinciple  of  the  law  of  nations  observed  in 
iiis  country  from  the  earliest  ases  down 
>   the  present  day.     Those  illegal  in- 
Tuctions  were  executed  as  soon  as  they 
ere  received ;  great  alarm  followed ;   a 
umber  of  Portuguese  vessels  werebrought 
ito  the  different  ports  of  the  coasts  of 
wfrica,  and  condemned  in  the  most  un- 
lerciful  manner.    But  instructions  sub- 
^quently  issued  bjr  the  noble  lord  oppo- 
te,  revoking  the  instructions  previously 
sued,  and  containing  fresh  orders,  saying 
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in  fact,  that  every  thing  contained  in  the 
former  instructions  was  unlawful—saying 
in  plain  terms  to  the  masters  of  our 
cruisers,  **  You  have  innocently  acted  on 
the  illeffal  instructions  you  received— but 
for  Goas  sake  desist ;  make  no  further 
aggressions."  The  noble  lord  must  say 
that  this  was  the  substance  of  the  in- 
structions he  liad  sent  out.  A  treaty  was 
subsequently  entered  into,  by  which  the 
Britisb^government  undertooK  to  pay  for 
all  the  vessels  captured  under  the  illegid 
instructions.  This  treaty  was  followed 
by  an  act  of  parliament,  by  which  it  was 
enacted,  that  after  the  produce  of  the 
vessels  captured  the  government  would 
make  up  the  deficiency  of  the  value;  but 
the  right  hon.  ffentleman  who  moved  the 
resolutions  well  knew,  that  such  was 
the  neglect  of  government  that  not  one 
shilling  had  been  received  out  of  any 
of  the  different  ships  that  had  been  cap- 
tured. Were  mmisters  prepared  to 
admit  that  for  five  years  they  had  been 
so  negligent  as  not  to  have  considered 
this  subject — that  they  had  not  taken 
any  step  to  possess  themselves  of  one  six- 
pence of  the  property  which  had  been 
captured?  He  was  not,  of  course,  ex- 
pected to  know  what  had  recently  passed 
at  the  Treasury,  but  up  to  Christmas  last, 
and  he  believed  to  a  still  later  period,  not 
one  shilling  had  been  received  out  of  any 
of  the  ships  or  cargoes  captured,  for  which 
the  House  was  now  called  upon  to  vote 
so  large  a  sum ;  and  yet  in  the  present 
state  of  this  country,  every  shilling  that 
could  be  saved  was  of  importance ;  sind 
although  the  captors  were  not  entitled  to 
one  sliilling  on  account  of  the  vessels 
which  they  seized,  yet  the  country,  it 
seemed,  was  to  be'burthened  with  an 
enormous  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  to  fo- 
reign powers,  in  consequence  of  the  igno- 
rance and  neglect  of  the  first  lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  who  sent  out  false  and  illegal 
instructions  to  our  cruisers. 

On  the  resolution,  '«  That  4*1,787/.  be 
granted  for  defraying  the  expense  of 
Works  and  Repairs  of  Public  Buildings 
for  the  year  1820," 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  preparations 
which  were  making  for  the  coronation  were 
but  of  a  temporary  nature :  an  unneces* 
sary  expense  appeared  to  be  incurring. 
Preparations  intended  for  a  mere  tempo- 
rary purjpose  were  got  up  on  a  scale  as 
expensive  as  if  the  different  public  situa- 
tions for  the  coronation  were  to  last,  not 
for  a  dayi  but  for  tlurty  or  forty  years* 
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The  ChancMcr  qf  the  Exehe^uer  taidt 
that  the  expenses  of  the  coronation  would 
be  brought  under  the  conaidenitton  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Creevey  wished  to  know  when  those 
expenses  would  be  brought  under  consi- 
deration. 

The  Chancdlor  nfthe  Exckefuer  replied, 
that  they  would  be  submitted  to  the  House 
as  soon  as  the  privy  council  should  de- 
teroiine  the  amount  of  the  expense  which 
they  might  consider  likely  to  accompany 
the  coronation. 

Mr.  Creevey  asked,  whether  the  amount 
of  that  expense  would  be  submitted  to 
parliament  before  the  ceremony  of  the 
coronation  shall  take  place  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  tne  Exchequer  teifliied, 
that  it  certaiirfy  would. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  in  the  last  year  a 
sum  of  80,000^  was  granted  for  secret 
service  money,  47,00tf.  of  which  was  only 
appropriated,  leaving  a  balance  of  SS^OOOk. 
in  the  Treasury.  That  3S,0(M.  added  to 
the  60,00(M.  now  called  for,  woald  make 
nearly  100,000/.  for  secret  serrice  money. 
The  internal  state  of  the  country,  and 
still  less  our  relations  with  foreign  powers, 
could  not  justify  the  disposal  of  so  enor- 
mous a  sum.  They  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  foreign  powers ;  they  had  nothing  to 
do  with  foreign  countries,  unless,  indeed, 
commissioners  were  to  be  sent  out  to 
^  Naples  and  other  places  of  the  same  ho- 
nourable description  with  other  commis- 
sioners which  he  need  not  name. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  however 
the  hon.  gentleman  might  object  to  them, 
grants  of  this  description  were  also  re- 
cognized by  parliament,  were  always  ac- 
counted for,  and  were  necessary  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  country.    - 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  did  not  want  to 
have  grants  for  secret  service  money  al- 
together done  away ;  he  only  objected  to 
the  extent  of  the  present  ffrant. 

Mr.  D.  fV.  Harveif  said,  that  grants 
for  secret  service  money  were  always  the 
largest  in  those  years  when  general  elec- 
tions took  place. 

Mr.  Huskisson  said,  that  if  the  hon. 
member  would  onl^  look  into  the  act  he 
would  see  a  special  provision  requiring 
that  money  granted  for  secret  service 
should  be  duly  accounted  for  under  the 
authority  of  the  secretary  of  state. 

Mr.  Arbuthnoi  aaidf  tAat  the  three  se- 
cretaries of  state  were  responsible  on  oath 
for  the  money  expended.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  say  how  the  money  was  to 
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be  expended,  or  wtty  so_  large  a  mns 
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was  thought  necessary.  Bat  the 
would  recollect,  that  the  sum  was  applied 
for,  not  merely  for  the  foreign,  bm  rar  the 
home  department  also. 

On  the  resolution,  ^  That  5,O00L  be 
granted,  for  the  support  of  the  Inatitittiom 
called,  *  The  Retuge  for  the  Destitate 
for  the  year  1820.' 

Mr.  Hume  objected  to  this  vote  on  the 
ground  that  parliamentary  interfervoce 
was  dangerous.  If  a  sun  of  money  was 
to  be  ^nted  to  this  inatttution,  many 
other  institutions  in  the  metropolis, 
ecjually  deserving  of  consMerBti'oo,  aMid 
with  equally  strong  elaian  might  and 
would  ask  for  parliamentary  assatsnoe. 

Mr.  Bennei  s«d,  that  many  of  the  ^- 
sons  relieved  were  juvenile  eonTicti, 
whose  previous  character  or  whose  pa- 
rentage made  it  desirable  that  they  shoaki 
not  be  sent  to  the  hulks.  GovenuBeat 
having  thrown  this  charge  on  this  aociety, 
they  were  bound  to  Uke  part  of  the 
burthen.  The  change  made  in  the  cha- 
racter of  convicts  sent  thither  was  a 
proof  of  the  Judiciousness  of  thb  anange- 
ment. 

Dr.  Lushingion  said,  the  inatitntioa 
saved  the  country  a  very  cooodenhle 
sum ;  a  number  of  youne  persons  con- 
victed of  petty  crimes,  and  sentenced  to 
slight  punishments,  were  received  mto  the 
establishment ;  but  no  funds  coold  with- 
stand  the  constant  demands  chat  were 
made  upon  it ;  many  persons  who  were 
actually  starving,  thoogh  recoaoieBded 
by  magistrates,  were  reludsody  turned 
from  the  doors  of  the  iostitudon.  Tbe 
progress  o£  juvenile  delinquency  m  the 
metropolis  was  very  ^reat;  and  as  the 
Refuge  could  not  receive  all  the  objects 
that  presented  themselves,  he  would  beg 
to  suggest  to  ministers,  that  they  OHght 
to  form  some  place  under  their  own  di- 
rection, where  those  persons  nu^t  be  re- 
ceived ;  for,  if  left  loose  upon  society,  it 
would  be  only  to  spread  vice  and  orinie« 

Mr.  Loekhart  contended,  that  such  dia* 
rit^,  in  fact,  was  an  encooragemeni  of 
crimes.  The  first  offence  should  not  be 
so  lightly  spoken  of.  A  vigoratn  pdioe 
would  seixe  the  oflenders  before  they  con* 
mitted  the  crime,  and  while  they  were 
loitering  and  plotting  crimes. 

On  the  resolution,  «« Tliat  QOfiCM,  be 
granted  towards  defraying  the  cnmeas? 
of  the  building  of  a  Penitentiary  Hmbc^ 
at  Millbank,  tor  the  year  IB%0, 

Sir  JosqA  YoHte  said,  be  uiidsislnod, 
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that  eOOjOOOl.  had  heen  already  expended 
on  this  Penitentiary,  of  which  he  very 
much  donbted  the  poficy^  It  was  now 
turned  into  a  manunictory,  whieh  in  the 
present  state  of  the  popubition  of  the 
couDtrVy  only  deprivea  the  honest  poor 
of  work;  so  that  the  Penitentiary  sup- 
plied the  poor- houses,  as  the  poor-houses 
supplied  the  Penitentiary.  'With  all  this 
expenditure,  would  any  one  say  that 
there  would  he  six  penitents,  who,  ac- 
cording to  this  rate,  would  be  produced 
at  100,0007.  per  penitent }  This  was  ra- 
therahigh  priceto  pay  for  penitence.  Ashe 
was  to  quote  hbtory  on  the  subject,  he 
should  quote  a  monarch  who  was  sup- 
posed to  know  as  much  of  the  hk  sex 
as  any  lung  ancient  or  modem*-he  meant 
Solomon.  Solomon  said,  that  **a  virtu- 
ous woman  was  above  rubies ;"  this  wait 
to  be  sure  in  favour  of  such  an  expen- 
diture. He  understood,  that  the  penitents 
from  Newgate  were  ruined  at  tne  peni- 
tentiary—Uiat  Mrs.  Fry^s  penitents  were 
^uite  done  up  at  Millbank.  This  nut  him 
in  mind  of  a  mistress,  who  haviAg  been 
robbed  by  her  servant,  said«~'^  bless  my 
beart,  I  am  astonished  at  her,  for  she 
was  stronely  recommended  to  me  from 
Kewgate.  FA  laugh].  He  was  against 
this  system  ;he  was  Cor  having  all  crimi- 
nals sent  out  of  the  country  to  let  honest 
men  live. 

Mr.  Holford  said,  the  Penitentiary  had  | 
not  and  would  not  cost600,00tf.  It  had 
hitherto  cost  only  SMyOOO/.  A  vote  of 
60,00tf.  was  now  called  for,  and  another 
would  be  required,  he  did  not  know  to 
what  amount;  but  the  whole  expense 
would -not  exceed  500,0001  He  agreed 
with  the  gallant  admiral  as  to  the  gene- 
ral policy  of  sending  convicts,  whose  pu- 
nishment was  to  continue  for  a  long  term 
of  years,  out  of  the  country ;  but  main- 
tained that  a  place  like  the  Penitentiary 
at  Millbank  was  necessary  for  those, 
whose  sentences  were  only  of  a  tempo- 
rary nature. 

On  the  resolution  *<  That  2I,00tf.  be 
granted  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Penitentiary  House 
at  Millbank,  from  24th  June,  1820»  to 
24th  June,  1821," 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  a  consfderable 
discussion  had  taken  j^ace  last  jear  in 
the  committee  regarding  the  erection  of 
a  steam-engine  in  the  Q^itentiary  for 
the  purpose  of  easine  the  bbour  which 
the  prisoners  endured  in  drawing  wat«r 
and  IB  grinding  flour.     The  committee, 


though  no  division  took  place  upon 
it,  had  shown  a  decided  disapprobatiod 
of  the  plan;  and  he  now  rose  to  ask, 
whether  a  steam-enirine  had  been  erected 
in  the  prison,  for  the  purposes  which  he 
had  before  mentioned. 

Mr.  Holford  had  great  satisfaction  in 
informing  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  the 
steam-engine  had  not  been  erected,  and 
that  all  intention  of  erecting  it  had  been 
abandoned.  Instead  of  a  steam  engine, 
four  machines  had  been  purchased  for 
the  Penitentiary,  two  for  the  drawing 
of  water,  and  two  for  the  grinding  ol 
flour. 

Mr.  LockhaH  wished  to  know  how  many 
penitents  were  at  present  confined  in  the 
Penitentiary. 

Mr.  Holford  said,  that  at  present  there 
were  400  penitents  within  its  walls ;  by 
that  time  next  year  he  honed  there  would 
be  700.  The  number  of^ criminals  con- 
victed annualfy  exceeded  that  number; 
and  the  Penitentiary  .was  built  to  hold 
1,000.  They  had  sent  out  of  it,  within 
the  last  year,  SO  individuals,  who,  he 
was  confident,  would  never  again  have 
occasion  to  visit  it. 

Mr.  Lockhari  said,  he  was  afraid,  if 
the  bill  of  fare  of  the  honest  poor  who 
had  been  driven  into  Lambeth  workhouse, 
for  instance,  by  the  pressure  of  the  times 
and  of  taxation,  were  compared  with  that 
of  these  persons  who  were  imprisoned 
for  their  crimes,  the  comparison  would 
be  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter. 
These  convicu  had  each  a  separate  room, 
fiired  well,  had^  a  physician  for  their  bo- 
dies, and  a  priest  for  their  souls.  He 
thought  it  a  bad  system  tliat  persons  who 
were  under  punishment  for  crime,  should 
be  in  a  better  situation  than  those  who 
were  suffering  from  misfortune. 

Mr.  Bennet  deprecated  the  tone  of  scorn 
in  which  the  last  speaker  had  expressed 
himself  relative  to  this  establishment.  He 
should  like  to  know  what  that  hon.  gen- 
tleman would  wish  to  have  done  to  the 
unfortunate  individuals  in  that  prison.— 
Were  the^  to  be  left  to  starve  f  There 
was  this  difFerence  between  them  and  pau* 
pers  in  the  i>oor-house-<-the  pauper  could 
leave  his  residence,  but  the  convict  could 
not  leave  his,  being  placed  in  it  contrary 
to  bis  own  will.  He  was  not  for  pamper- 
ing the  palate  of  a  convict,  but  he  was 
for  allowing  him  that  quantity  of  provi- 
sions which  was  requisite  to  nis  support* 
He  was  fbUy  convuiced  of  the  truUi  of 
an  observation  of  the  immortal  Howard, 
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that  penoni  in  priioD  miuiriea  greater 
4|ii«ntitj  of  food  to  fustain  nature  than 
pergoni  oot  of  it.  Indeed,  there  was  in 
punishment  something  of  a  corporeal  dis- 
ease, which  wasted  the  frame  much  more 
than  any  person  who  had  not  seen  its  ef« 
fects  would  readily  belie? e.     The  hon. 

Srntleman  had  sneeringly  said,  that 
e  prisoners  had  a  ^ysician  for 
their  bodies  and  a  priest  for  their  sopls. 
Was  there,  then,  to  be  no  religious  attend- 
ance paid  to  the  convicts ;  or  was  that  at- 
tendance to  be  considered  only  as  a  fit 
object  for  a  sneer?  He  could  hardly 
have  believed,  had  he  not  himself  witnes- 
sed it,  that  any  member  would  have  risen 
in  his  place  to  broach  such  doctrines.  If 
the  House  agreed  to  them,  they  must  give 
up  the  great  principle  of  establishing  pri- 
sons for  the  reformation  of  offenders,  the 
fruit  of  which  he  was  certain  would  be 
^ood.  He  could  not  refrain  from  enter- 
mg  his  protest  against  the  position  that  it 
was  impossible  to  establish  such  a  system 
of  prison  discipline  as  would  unite  in  itself 
the  reformation  of  the  offender  and  the 
punishment  of  the  offence. 

Mr.  Lockhart  said,  he  had  no  such  feel- 
ings as  had  been  imputed  to  him;  but 
when  he  saw  that  with  improved  prisons 
and  new  charities,  crimes  were  increasing, 
be  felt  that  the  country  was  losing  its  way 
on  an  amiable  system,  and  that  what  was 
resUy  wanted  was  a  preventive  police.  He 
protested  asainst  any  plan  which  should 
put  criminals  in  abetter  situation  than  the 
unfortunate. 

Mr.  Ricardo  thought  that  the  difficulty 
of  getting  admittance  into  the  prison 
ought  to  be  taken  into  the  consideration 
of  the  committee.  If  the  officers  were 
under  the  inspection  of  the  public,  they 
would  be  more  likely  to  do  their  duty ; 
and  he  could  see  no  good  reason  why  the 
prisons  should  not  1^  subject  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  public. 

Mr.  Hol/brd  thought  he  could  satisfy 
the  hon.  gentleman  that  the  difficulty  of 
which  he  complained  was  nothing  more 
than  a  due  caution  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
vernors of  the  Penitential^.  If  the  pub- 
lic at  large  were  allowed  tree  ingress  into 
it,  it  was  clear  that  accomplices  of. the 
prisoners  might  gain  admission,  and  thus 
counteract  all  the  good  purposes  which 
the  establishment  was  intended  to  effect. 
Any  person  of  respectable  appearance 
Xni^ht  gain  a  ticket  of  admission  by  appli- 
.cation  to  the  secretary  of  state ;  but  it  all 
were  admitted  who  desired  to  haveadmis- 
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sioo,  the  time  of  the  officers  of  the  insti- 
tution, which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  other 
employments,  would  be  fully  occupied  in 
looking  after  the  various  individuala  who 
would  come  to  visit  them. 

Mr.  Ricardo  said,  that  the  difBculty  of 
obtaining  admission  into  the.  Penitentiary 
was  so  great,  that  he  himaelf,  though  a 
member  of  parliament,  had  not  beoi  able 
to  inspect  it. 

Mr.  Arbtdhnot^  b  moving  <*that  25.0002. 
be  granted  towards  defraying  the  expense 
of  making  an  inland  navigation  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  sea  by  loremess 
and  Fort  William,"  observed,  that  60,000/. 
would  be  wanted  to  complete  this  caoaJ, 
but  that  he  only  intended  to  aak  for 
25,000/.  this  year. 

Lord  Alihorp  expressed  some  surprise 
at  what  had  just  fsllen  from  the  right  hon. 
gentleman.  When  this  subject  was  before 
the  committee  last  year,  they  had  been 
told  that  not  more  than  75,000/.  would  be 
wanted  to  complete  this  canal.  It  was 
proposed,  in  the  committee,  to  take50,000L 
at  that  time,  and  to  leave  25,0002.  to  be 
taken  this  year.  He  was  now  told  that, 
after  the  pant  of  last  year,  60,000^  more 
was  wantmg.  This,  he  thought,  retired 
explanation. 

Mr.  ArlnUknol  stated,  that  in  this,  as  ia 
many  other  cases,  the  actual  expense  bad 
been  found  to  exceed  the  estimates  which 
had  been  made  of  them.^  Here  the  ex- 
cess amounted  to  SOfiOOL;  but  be  ex- 
pected that  no  other  excess  would  occor 
nereafler. 

Sir  Hn  Parnell  was  convinced  that  those 
who  looked  upon  this  canal  as  a  public 
work  of  no  utiiitv  had  taken  a  very  mis- 
taken view  of  the  subject.  He  looked 
forward  to  it  as  a  source  of  future  revenue, 
and  therefore  thought  that  no  objecuon 
ought  to  be  made  to  the  erant  in  question. 

Mr.  ArbtUhnoi  said,  that  if  tte  House 
thought  fit,  he  would  propose  timt  the 
whole  sum  of  60,000^  should  be    tbea 

? ranted  for  the  completian  of  this  canal, 
he  reason  why  be  had  not  done  ao  at 
first  was  that  he  did  not  wish,  m  the  pre- 
sent distressed  state  of  the  country,  to 
impose  upon  it  any  burthen  that  was  not 
absolutelv  necessaiy. 

Mr.  liume  thought  that  thia  work, 
which  had  alread  v  cost  so  much  money, 
ought  to  be  completed;  at  the  same  time 
be  could  not  help  expresains  his  cootie 
tion  that  mor^  than  60,00(31  vookf  he 
wanted  for  that  purpose.  When  this  ca- 
nal was  first  proposed,  it  was  asic^  that 
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the  expense  of  cutting  it  would  not  ex- 
ceed  25O,U00l.  This  estifnate  was  found 
to  be  erroneous ;  and.  then  it  was  said  that 
the  expense  would  not  exceed  580,000/. 
Now  60,000/.  more  was  asked  for ;  and 
that  sum,  he  would  repeat  it,  would  not 
be  sufBctent  to  complete  if.  Instead  of 
anticipating  the  production  of  any  reve- 
nue ^001  that  canal  when  it  was  com- 
pleted, he  expected  that  there  would  be 
an  annual  demand  upon  the  House  for  a 
sum  of  money  to  keep  it  in  due  and  effi- 
cient repair. 

On  the  resolution,  «*that  40,000/.  be 
granted  for  defraying  the  expense  of  Law 
Charges  for  the  year  1820," 

Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey  wished  to  know  the 
reason  why  such  an  increase  of  expendi- 
ture had  taken  place  in  this  item.  Last 
year  the  law  charges  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  20,000/. ;  now  they  amounted 
to  4*0,000/.,  independently  of  the  8,000/. 
for  prosecution  relative  to  the  coin. 

Mr.  Arbtdhnot  attributed  the  increase 
in  the  law  charges  to  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  nation,  and  the  expenses  which  had 
been  necessarily  incurred  in  summoning 
and  maintaining  witnesses  to  support  the 
various  prosecutions  which  had  arisen  out 
of  it.  Tlie  solicitor  of  the  treasury  could 
not  state  what  the  exact  amount  of  those 
expenses  would  be,  but  thought  that  a 
grant  of  40,000/.  would  cover  the  whole 
of  them. 

Mr.  HMouse  objected  to  this  grant, 
on  the  very  grounds  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had'  stated  in  explanation  of 
its  amount.  He  objected  to  it  because 
the  money  which  this  grant  was  to  cover, 
had  been  expended  in  the  prosecution  of 
political  opinions.  Those  who  thought 
that  the  recent  prosecutions  had  been  in- 
stituted without  reason— and  he  was  one 
who  presumed  to  entertain  that  opinion- 
were  bound  to  oppose  the  grant ;  whereas, 
thosewhoentertainedadifferentopinion,  in 
allprobabtlity  wouldsupport  it.  By  making 
grants  to  so  large  an  amount  for  such  pur* 
poses,  they  enabled  the  Crown  to  fee  all  the 
talent  of  the  country— hemeant  all  the  legal 
talent — ^to  oppose  the  people.  Briefs  had 
sometimes  been.delivered  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown  to  all  the  leading  counsel  on  a 
circuit,  so  that  an  unfortunate  defendant 
was  ofien  deprived,  by  such  means,  of  the 
aid  of  eminent  counsel.  They  would  be 
doing  an  improper  thing,  as  the  represen* 
tatives  oF  the  people  m  England — if  in- 
deed that  House  were  the  representatives 
of  tlie people  [<< Order,  order,"]— should 
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they  allow  the  public  mondy  to  be  voted 
away  in  such  grants,  without  raising  their 
voices  against  the  proceeding. 

Mr.  Huskisson  understood  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman to  say,  that  he  considered  the  pro- 
secutions which  had  taken  place  during 
the  last  year  to  have  been  totally  unne- 
cessary. If  the  trials  which  had  taken 
place  at  the  Old -Bailey  for  high*treason, 
—if  the  prosecutions  for  sedition  at  Yorir, 
Lancaster,  Chester,  Warwick,  Leicester, 
and  other  places,  were  indeed  unnecessa- 
ry, then  of  course  the  grants  which  had 
been  voted  to  carry  them  on,  were  a  waste 
of  the  public  money.  But  if  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  House,  that  the  Crown 
should  have  power  to  institute  prosecu- 
tions, it  was  necessary  to  supply  it  with 
money  for  that  purpose.  He  could  not 
help  remarking,  that  objections  to  the 
amount  of  •  expense  incurred  by  Crowd 
prosecutions  came  with  rather  a  D&d  grace 
from  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  house,  when  it  was  recollected  that 
ministers  had  been  so  frequently  reproved 
by  them  for  making  new  laws,  instead  of 
prosecuting  to  a  greater  extent  under  the 
existing  laws.  The  hon.  gentleman  said, 
that  this  grant  was  made  to  pay  fees  to 
all  the  legal  talent  at  the  bar,  and  to  pre- 
vent defendants  from  having  the  benefit 
of  eminent  counsel.  It  certainly,  was  the 
duty  of  king's  counsel  to  give  the  Crown 
the  benefit  of  their  services ;  but  the  hon. 
gentleman  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
all  the  expense  was  incurred  by  retaining- 
fees,  for  a  considerable  part  of  these 
charges  was  incurred  bpr  the  attendance  of 
witnesses,  and  the  issumg  of  summonses. 
A  part  of  the  sum  of  40,000/.  now  pro- 
posed to  be  granted  was  to  make  good 
the  deficiency  of  last  year ;  and  part  of 
it  was  prospective,  to  defray  the  expense 
of  prosecutions  likely  to  be  instituted  in 
the  present  year.  If  the  hon.  gentleman 
objected  to  the  whole  of  this  grant,  he 
hoped  the  committee  would  not  be  dis- 
posed to  so  along  with  him  in  that  objec- 
tion ;  and  if  any  particular  part  of  the 
expense  appeared  objectionable,  accounts 
should  be  furnished  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  former  grant  had  been  applied. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  said,  that  those  who 
thought  the  late  prosecutions  necessary, 
would,  no  doubt,  vote  for  the  sum ;  but 
he  was  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  gentlemen  in  the  last  parlia- 
ment :  he  vfA  not  to  be  bound  by  what 
had  been  said  by  gentlemen  on  that  side 
of  the  House  on  the  occssion  alluded  to 
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for,  on  reftdiDg  the  delMOes  at  thai  timei 
he  bad  objected  to  the  opinion  expretted 
b?  many  hon.  members,  that  government 
•bouldhave  proBecuted  more  rigorously 
than  they  did  under  the  old  laws.  He 
wai  hostile  to  the  whole  policy  of  goyem- 
ment  with  respect  to  these  prosecutions, 
and  therefore  he  protested  i^ainst  this 
grant.  He  thought  that  these  prosecu- 
tions should  not  be  paid  for  by  the  people, 
)»ecause  they  had  been  instituted  against 
the  people. 

Mr.  Lockhart  obseryed,  that  all  who  had 
pleaded  their  own  cause  had  been  found 
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r.  D.  W.  Harvey  said,  that  it  was 
quite  correct,  that  the  attorney  and  solid- 
lor-generals  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
fees  upon  Crown  prosecutions,  whether 
they  attended  or  not.  It  was  within  his 
own  knowledge  tliat  such  was  the  case  with 
regard  to  no  less  than  760  prosecutions  in 
the  court  of  exdieauer  in  the  course  of  the 
last  year,  upon  each  of  which  prosecutions 
theattorney  and  solicitor-generals  received 
ten  guineas  each,  although  neither  ever 
attended  in  any  one  instance.  There  was 
another  statement  also  from  the  hon.  mem« 
ber  for  Westminster,  which  was  perfectly 
true.  He  meant,  that  upon  a  barrister  s 
acquiring  a  high  character  for  talent,  the 
Crown  was  forward  to  retain  him  on  its 
^ide  by  the  grant  of  a  silk  gown ;  and  it 
was  notorious,  that  if  a  person  prosecuted 
by  the  Crown  desired  the  assistance  of 
any  king's  counsel,  he  could  not  obtain 
■that  assistance  without  paying  eight  or 
ten  guineas  for  a  licence,  or  dispensation 
from  the  Crown,  allowing  such  barrister 
to  plead  for  him ;  so  that  here  was  a  sum 
which  the  prosecuted  person  must  pay  in 
addition  to  the  usual  fee,  in  order  to  se» 
cure  the  support  of  an  advocate  so  unne- 
cessarily, and  he  would  add,  so  improper- 
ly retained  by  the  Crown  in  the  nrst  in- 
stance. This  was  a  system  which  evi- 
dently called  for  some  revision.  With 
respect  to  the  expense  of  Crown  prose- 
cutions within  the  last  year,  he  was  glad 
to  understand  that  there  was  no  objection 
on  the  other  side  to  lay  before  the  House 
;iome  accounts  illustrative  oi  the  items 
and  character  of  that  expense,  and  he 
hoped  for  the  speedy  production  of  those 
accounts. 

Mr.  HusidssoH  said,  it  had  always  been 
Ihe  custom  to  retain  the  attorney -general 
And  the  solicitor  general  in  Crown  prose- 
cutions, and  that,  although  they  might 
^  %  appear  in  pc^rson  on  the  trial,  they 


were  always  consulted  by  the  Crown  as 
to  the  manner  of  condacting  the  prose- 
cution. 

Dr.  Lushington  obsenred,  that  the  attor- 
ney and  solicitor  generals  received  fees 
upon  Crown  prosecutions,  because  they 
were  responsible  for  such  proceedings.  But 
he  felt  that  it  was  only  in  cases  where 
such  responsibility  properly  attached,  and 
where  they  were  actually  consulted  by 
government,  that  aucfa  fees  sliould  be 
^ven.  He  had  known  himself,  of  cases 
in  which  the  attorney  and  Bollcitor  gene- 
rids  had  received  fees  wzifaout  being  st 
all  concerned ;  in  Doctors  Commons  for 
instance. 

The  several  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 
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Monday^  June  19. 

Secret  Committsb  ov  the  Papers 
relating  to    thb    conduct  of  tbi 
Queen.]    The  Earl  of  Liverpool  rose  sod 
said :— My  lords ;  upon  several  occasiou 
I  have  of  late  had  to  move  your  lordsbipi 
to  postpone  the  noeeting   of  the  Secret 
Committee  appointed,  in  pursoance  of  bis 
majesty's  messase,  respecting  charges  of 
which  we  are  all  aware,  on  tlie  grousd 
that   discussion    and    explanations  nere 
going  on,  pending  which  it  would  not  be 
expedient  to  enter  into  the  considerstisQ 
of  the  papers  communicated   from  tbe 
Crown.    It  is  with  regret  I  have  nov  to 
state,  that  contrary  to    the  ezpectatioo 
entertained,  at  least  for  a  time,  by  mjseii 
and  by  others,  and  I   may  say  geoerally 
by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the 
country,  that  discusaioo  and  those  ex- 
planations have  failed  in  producing  the 
desired  result,  and  [laying  upon  the  tsble 
a  bundle  of  papers 3  I  am  commaaded  bj 
his  majesty  to  lay  these  papers  upon  the 
table,  containing  the  details  of  that  ne- 
gotiation.   A^  in  all  cases  where  papers 
are  laid  upon  the  table  by  coounand  of 
the  Crown,  they  are  in  a  course  of  prints 
ing,  and  will  be  ready  for  delivering  to 
the  members  of  the  Boose  to-morrov- 
morning.    Your  lordships  aie  aware  tbst 
the  meeting  of  the  secret  committee,  t» 
whom   the  papers  comoMinicated  by  bis 
majesty's   message    are  referred,  staodi 
fixed  for  to-morrow^  but  aa  io  fiuinessaod 
csndour  noble  lords  ought  to  have  an  i^ 
portunity  of  considering   the  pspen  I 
have  now  laid  upon  the  table,  previoai  to 
the  meeting  of  the  secret  committeei  is 
order  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  jodp 
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wlMtfaer  Ihi^e  m  amj  thing  in  thes^  pspere 
that  6ught  to  inflaeaoe  them,  either  in 
•tril Tortlier  poMponing  tbemeetiogof  the 
Gonimittee,  or  in  adhering  to  their  original 
vote,  err  In  any  other  mdnner;  I  therefore 
now  movef  that  the  order  for  the  atieetSng 
of  the  Micret  committee  to-morrow  be 
discharged,  and  that  the  secret  committee 
do»  instead  thereof,  meet  on  Frtda}'. 

This  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Marqais  oiLanetbmne : — I  wish  to 
ask  the  noble  earl,  whether  it  is  his  inten-* 
tion  to  found  any  proceedhig  upon^e 
papers  whicli  he  nas  just  laid  upon%e 
table  by  oonaaand  of  his  majesty  ? 

The  Earl  of  JUwrpoeJ  .••^I  have  no  dif- 
ficttlly,  my  lords,  in  saying  that  it  is  not 
my  Intention  to  foond  any  proceeding 
upon  these  papers.  It  will  be  for  your 
tordsbtps  to  jwige  of  their  contents,  and 
k  witt  be  competent  foi  any  noble  Icnrd  to 
iHsttwaay  motion  respecting  tkem  that  he 
aball  d0Ni  expedleofe,  or  any  nsotion  as 
to  tfaw  fordfor-proceecfiogi  or  not  of  the 
socfsl  committee* 

The  Marquis  ciLansdonne  :<*»If  I  un- 
derstand the  noble  earl,  he  does  not  mean 
to  fbund  any  proceeding  upon  these  papers  s 
boe  iv  sorely  must  fi^lo^,  from  the  con- 
duct of  the  noble  earl  upon  this  point, 
that  bis  o^iinlon  is  made  up,  that  the  con- 
aidHMtion'  of  tiieee  papers  will  form  no 
gvoond  for  a  farther  postponing  the  meet- 
ingof  the  secret  cookmittee. 

The  Barl  of  Lioerpod  i-^My  lords,  I 
have' delivered  no  sttdi  opinion,  nor  do  I 
mean  to  do  it.  It  will  be  for  your  lord- 
ahips  to  consider,  whether  ther6  is  any 
thing  in  these  papers  that  ought  to  have 
theefibct  or  not,  of  further  postponing  the 
meeting  of  the  committee. 

Barl  Grey  dii  not  rise  to  oppose  the 
noiibn,  but  wished  merely  to  ask  some 
Mffplaoationj  in  the' hope  of  obtaining^  if 

Sssible,  from  the  noble  earl,  something 
#  the  statement  of  a  ground  for  this 
eatraordlBary  proceeding.  A  message 
fnm  the  Crown,  relative  to  the  conduct 
of  thequednK^ensort,  had  been  delivered 
M  the  House ;  that  message  was  accom- 
pmied  bv  papers,  containing,  it  was  said, 
serious  charges  against  her  majesty ;  and 
thead  papers  had  been  referred  by  their 
lordships  to  the  exaniination  of  a  secret 
cotmnittee.  That  committee,  however, 
kad  never  pirooeeded  to  the  ezaniifoation 
tfad  the  day  of  meetln||  had  been  ad- 
journed from  time  to  time.  There  ap- 
peared no  reason  for  this  conduct  $  none 
Bad  been  assi«ed|  ftnd  none  could  be  as* 
VOL.  L^ 


signed,  except  that  it  i^as  thov^ht  neces^ 
sary  for  that  House  to  watch  what  was 
done  in  another  place.  It  was  inconsist- 
ent with  the  character  and  dignity  of  the 
House  to  have  its  proceediogs  controlled 
by  what  passed  elsewhere ;  and  yet,  thai 
it  was  subject  to  that  control,  appeared 
from  the  repeated  adjournments  whi6h 
had  taken  place.  The  noble  earl  had  , 
spoken  of  discussions  and  explanations 
which  had  been  going  on ;  and,  these  dis- 
cussions being  endedy  the  correspondence 
was  laid  before  the  House.  Now,  he 
should  be  glad  to  know  what  was  the  ob^ 
ject  of  laying  these  papers  before  the 
House.  None  had  been  assigned ;  and 
he  could  not  help  remarking  to  their  lord« 
ships  the  extraordinary  and  unprecedented 
nature  of  this  proceedine.  There  were 
several  occasions  in  whidi  it  was  usual 
for  the  Crown  to  lay  accounts  of  neg»* 
tiatioRs  before  parliament*-as  in  the  oaso 
of  discussions  with  for^gn  powers,  wheri 
the  pspers  involved  the  question  of  peace 
or  war.  In  such  cases,  however,  the 
papers  were  submitted  to  parlmment  with 
a  view  to  some  measure  Imng  founded  oa 
them ;  but  this  was  the  first  time,  he  be* 
lieved,  in  which  the  Crown  had  been  bA^ 
vised  to  lay  before  parliament  the  account; 
of  a  negotiation  carried  on  between  tho 
king's  ministers  and  his  subjects.  But 
what  was  still  more  novel  and  unprece« 
dented  was,  that,  when  the  noble  earl  had 
brought  these  papers  to  the  House,  he 
proposed  no  measure  respecting  them. 
He  did  not  suggest  the  necessity  of  any 
farther  proceeding  relative  to  them.  If 
the  committee  was  to  sit  without  referenee* 
to  th^se  papers,  why  was  the  House  called 
upon  to  take  them  into  consideration  I 
But  the  noble  earl  desired  their  lordships 
to  direct  their  attention  to  the  correspond* 
ence,  and  consider  whether  it  was  neces* 
s^ry  to  found  any  measure  upon  it.  He 
contended  that  it  vras.  in  the  first  place, 
the  duty  of  ministers,  who  dready  knew 
the  nature  of  the  papers,  to  uiy  whedier 
they  were  such  as  called  for  consideration, 
and  ought  in  their  opinion  to  form  the 
ground  of  some  measure.  But  the  way 
in  which  they  had  acted  now  resembled 
their  conduct  on  every  othei^  occasion 
when  any  difficulty  or  embarrassment 
arose.  They  constantly  showed  a  dispo^ 
sition  to  shrink  from  their  duty,  and  to 
divest  themselves  of  the  responsibility  of 
giving  advice  to  the  Crown.  In  this  spirit 
tboy  proposed,  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  shift  from  theiv  own  shoulders  a  duty 
4  D 
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which  pftrticolarly  belonged  to  themselves, 
and  to  throw  it  on  that  House.  If  this 
were  submitted  to,  it  would  o^ly  complete 
that  disgrace  into  which  the  House  had 
already  appeared  so  npuch  disposed  to 
iaiL 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  did  not  know 
whether  there  was  properly  any  question 
before  the  House ;  but  he  could  not  re- 
frain from  making  a  few  observations  on 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  earl  oppo- 
site.   The  nobie  earl  had  very  unreason* 
ably  made  it  a  charge  against  the  execu- 
tive government,  that  they  did  not  pro- 
ceed in  this  case  by  precedent.    Now,  he 
would  challenge  him  to  show,  in  the  annals 
of  the  country,  any  case  which  could  af- 
ford any  precedent  for  the  present.    If 
there  was  no  case  from  which  a  precedent 
could  be  drawn,  and  if  little  light  could 
be  derived  from  any  similarity  between 
this  and  former  proceeding^,  the  fair  in- 
ference rather  was,  that  ministers  had 
acted  with  propriety  in  not  attempting  to 
establish    on    precedents    measures    for 
which  no  precedent  could  be  found.    The 
aoble  earl,  perhsps,  in  consequence  of  his 
absence  from  that  House,  had  not  been 
correct  in  his  statement  of  the  cause  of 
the  adjournment  of  the  committee.    That 
adjournment  had  been  proposed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wish    expressed    in  that 
House,  as  well  as  in  another  place,  that 
means  might  be  found  to  spare  to  parlia- 
ment and  the  country  the  pain  to  which 
the  disclosures  and  discussions  incident 
en  the  investigation  might  give  rise.  This 
wuh  was  expressed  as  intelligibly  as  the 
▼ote    that   had   been  found^  upon   it. 
But  when  the  negotiation  was  now  closed, 
would  it  not  have  been  rather  a  ground 
of  accusation  against  his  majesty's   ser- 
vants, if,  after  they  had  advised  it,  they 
had  refrained  from  laying  a  full  account 
of  all  that  had  passed  before  parliament? 
He  was   convinced  it  would  have  been 
made  a  charge  against  them,  if,  aHer  hav- 
ing entered  into  a  negotiation,  they  had 
refused  to  give  the  House  any  information 
on  the  subject.    The  noble  earl  was  also 
wrong  in  what  he  had  stated  respecting 
the  practice  of  laying  papers  before  par- 
liament.    It  was,  he  conceived,  not  alto*' 
gether  uncommon  for  the  Crown  to  lay 
papers  on  the  table,  without  calling  for 
any  opinion  on  them.     This  had   been 
done  not  merely  in  matters  of  minor  im- 
portance, but  at  the  end  of  a  war  trea- 
ties of  peace  had  been  laid  before  parlta- 
ment  without    any  opinion  being  asked 
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upon  tbem.  There  was,  as  bad  alairfy 
been  observed,  no  similar  case.  It  waa 
in  vain,  therefore,  to  object  that  the  pro- 
ceedings were  unprecedented.  On  asub- 
iect  not  only  most  delicate  aod  iatertstiBg, 
but  also  of  a  natureahogether  unexampled, 
he  did  think  tliat  it  was  proper  for  minis* 
ters  to  advise  his  majesty  to  caU  fi»r  the 
wisdom  of  parliament.  It  waa  the  fiiit 
time  he  had  ever  heard  of  each  bb  appeal 
being  made  a  ground  of  accoaa»ioo>  CouJd 
it  be  wrong  for  the  Crown  to  aak  Iheur 
lo|d|hips  assistance,  when  obi^ijed  toaseer 
a  ffiirse  for  the  direction  of  which  oeiCbet 
rule  nor  compass  was  to  be  Ibaad  ? 

Lord.  Holland  wished  to  draw  their 
lordships  attention  to  the  real  stUe  eC  the 
subject  under  discussion.  He  undcisUMd 
his  noble  relation  to  have  been  desiiwia 
of  ascertaining  what  the  drift  aad  bearn^ 
of  papers  laid  on  the.  table  were  a>heili« 
they  were  such  as  might  be  expected  t» 
prevent  the  sitting  of  the  oonsnutliee,  or 
to  make  their  lordships  conaider  that  it 
would  be  their  duty  to  direct  the  ooasmiti 
tee  to  proceed.  When  the  noble  earl  who 
had  just  sat  down  argued  tbat  tbecaae 
was  unprecedented,  he  did  not  take  into 
consideration,  that  what  his  noble  ftieni 
objected  to  was,  not  only  that  the  pro* 
ceedings  were  without  precedent,  bntthaS 
they  were  without  reason  aba  When 
there  was  no  precedent  to  go  by,  it  at 
least  might  be  expected  that  then  reason 
would  be  chosen  for  the  guide.  The 
message  from  the  Crown  assured  their 
lordriiips  that  every  thing  had  been  dene 
to  avert  the  painful  diadosorea  wlndb 
must  unavoidably  take  place, 
the  papers  which  accompanied  tliat 
sage  another  set  was  now  laid  before  their 
lordships,  without  any  object  for  such  a 
communication  being  assigned,  lley 
had  but  very  lately  been  tdd  that  the 
utmost  had  been  done  to  avert  the  drearf-» 
ed  disclosures  I  and  now  came  Ibrth  an«>« 
ther  batch  of  papers  to  show  that  aomn-^ 
thing  more  than  the  irtaioat  had  bem 
done.  But  the  noble  esrl  acted  on  the 
present  occasion  in  a  very  difisrent  man- 
ner from  what  was  usually  pracUsed  when 
similar  proceedings  were  instituted.  When 
green  bags  full  of  accusations  against  the 
people  were  brought  down,  did  mmisleis 
content  themselves  merely  with  referrii^ 
them  to  a  secret  committee,  and  refuse  to 
say  a  word  on  the  nature  of  the  {^mxgm^ 
By  no  means.  An  inflamed  descripAta 
of  the  contents  of  the  bags  was  thengtveD. 
At  present^  however^  not  a  word  was  said> 
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^hodgliy  after  a  secret  commtUae  bad  been 

appointed,  a  farther  collection  of  papen 

waft  produced  without  any  reference  being 

made  to  the  bearing  they  were  expected 

to  have  on  the  former  proceeding.    This 

transaction  was  of  a  piece  with  all  the 

«ther  conduct  of  ministers.    If  there  was 

any  thing  odious  to  be  done,  they  were 

perfect^  prepared  to  let  it  attach  either 

to  the  Crown  or  to  parliament,  as  it  might 

happen.    Of  the  consequences  they  were 

tfuite  regardless,  provided  they  kept  their 

f»hice«.    The  noble  earl  had  signified  |hat 

the  failure  of  the  negotiation  was  contrary 

to  his  expectation.    He  qualified,  indeed, 

what  he  said,  by  stating,  that  for  a  part 
of  the  time  he  had  entertained  an  expec- 
tation of  a  favourable  result.  On  i?hat 
-ground  had  he  entertained  that  opinion  ? 

Their  lordships  must  recollect  that  the 

noble  earl  had  expressly  stated  at  the 
x>utset,  that  he  had  no  expectation  of  any 

beneficial  result  from  the  delay.  In  pro- 
posing the  adjournment,  he  said  that  he 

did  so  without  any  expectation,  on  his 
fMwt,  that  advantage  would  arise  from  the 

postponement.    When  the  noble  earl  who 
apoke  last  observed,  that  the  postponement 
was  approved  by  noble  lords  who  objected 
to  the  present  proceeding,  he  did  not  ad- 
vert to  the  ground  of  that  approval.  Those 
who  were  against  the  appointment  of  the 
^eoromittee    altogether,    were,   naturally 
enough,  willing  to  consent  to  its  post- 
fKiaement  for  ten  days.    The  man  who 
does  not  wish  to  do  a  thing  will  not  rea* 
dtly  object  to  the  leaving  it  undone  for  a 
lime,  in  the  hope  that,  in  the  chapter  of 
accidents,  sometliing  may  turn  up  to  pre« 
'vent  its  being  done  altogether.     In  this 
way  he,  and  other  noble  lords,  had  cer- 
tainly wished  for  the  delay  i  but  this  was 
'9ory  different  from  what  the  noble  earl 
meant.     Had  the  motion  of  the  noble 
baron   (Keinron),  for  deferring  the  ap- 
pointment or  the  committee  been  adopted, 
the  House  would  have  escaped  the  dis- 
aareeable  situation  in  which  it  was  now 
placed.    Since  that,  every  postponement 
of  the  committee  which  their  lordships 
bad  agreed  to  had  only  plunged  them 
deeper  and  deeper  in  tne  mire.     Their 
loroshipa  must  now  be  sensible  how  much 
the  House  would  have  gained  in  true  dig- 
nity, had  the  advice  of  the  noble  baron 
beoi  followed  in  preference  to  that  of 
the  noble  earL     Their  lordships  were, 
bowever,   induced   to   proceed   to    the 
appointment  of  the  committee,  and  a 
pad.  of  the  lords  so  appointed 
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were  persons  who  must  be  already  ac- 
quaimed  with  all  that  was  in  the  green 
bag.  ^  They  might,  of  course,  as  well  give 
an  opinion  on  it  now  as  at  any  future  time. 
But,  though  appointed,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  meet.  The  fifteen  noble  peers 
who  composed  the  committee,  and  were  to 
be  the  judges  in  this  case,  continued  with 
their  functions  suspended  in  the  airi^ 
Would  it  not  have  been  better  not  to  have 
appointed  them  at  all  I  He  and  his  noble 
friends  had  contended  that  the  first  vote 
was  unconstitutional,  and  therefore  con- 
sistently maintained,  that  if  the  meeting 
of  the  committee  was  to  be  postponed,  it 
would  be  better  not  to  appoint  it  at  all. 
The  whole  proceeding,  as  it  had  been 
managed,  was  most  disgraceful  to  the 
House. 

The  Earl  of  Damley  could  not  avoid 
noticing  the  statement  of  the  noble  earl 
that  the  delay  which  had  taken  place  was 
in  consequence  of  the  desire  of  that 
House.  He  positively  denied  that  asser- 
tion. The  vote  of  the  House,  in  fact,  did 
express  a  wish  that  the  committee  should 
be  appointed,  and  nothing  else.  But  it 
was  not  the  opinion  of  that  House  whidt 
had  been  the  ground  of  the  delay,  but 
what  had  occurred  in  another  place.  He 
would  ask  their  lordships  whether  any  of 
them  really  believed  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  committee  would  have  been  delayed 
had  the  House  of  Commons  come  to  the 
same  vote  as  that  House  had  ?  By  this 
transaction*  he  conceived  that  the  House 
had  covered  itself  with  disgrace. 

The  Earl  of  Harrwiby  was  confident 
that  the  wish  expressed  by  every  noble 
lord  who  took  part  in  the  debate  on  the 
appointment  of  the  committee  was,  that 
farther  time  should  be  granted  for  discus- 
sion and  explanation. 

The  Earl  of  DarvXey  again  observed, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  a  moment  to 
doubt  that  the  committee  would  have  sat 
and  proceeded  to  business,  had  the  House 
of  Commons  come  to  the  same  vote  as 
their  lordships  did. 

Earl  Gr«y,  in  explanation,  said,  that  if 
there  were  instances  of  papers  having  been 
laid  before  parliament  by  the  Crown,  on 
which  no  subsequent  measure  was  founded 
there  was  at  least  no  instance  during  a 
pending  proceeding  of  fresh  papers  being 
communicated  without  some  reference  to 
the  manner  in  which  those  papers  would 
affect  such  proceeding.  Ministers,  in  aH 
they  had  said,  had  never  given  a  hint  as ' 
to  the  view  they  entertained  of  those  pa-- 
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ptrt.  They  had  vmftv  uMl  their  lordthint 
whether  tJbif  expected  their  effect  woeU 
be  to  haHen  the  proceediag  which  wet 
bcguay  er  to  lead  to  iu  abrogatioe. 

The  Marquis  of  Lamdawne  reminded 
their  lord«hip«»  that  on  the  dey  when  the 
aoeasage  was  taken  into  coasidevatioot  he 
had^  stared  a  broad  constitutiooal  doubt 
llgainst  the  course  of  proceeding  recoon* 
mended  hj  the  ooUe  earl.  Every  thing 
which  had  since  occurred  convinced  him 
of  the  propriety  of  the  opinion  he  then 
gave ;  but  the  nehle  lords  eppoaite  did  not 
on  that  dav  bold  out  the  slishtest  idea  that 
there  could  be  any  possible  objection  to 
the  immediate  commencement  of  the  in* 
vestigation  by  the  secret  committee.  On 
the  secood  day,  however,  before  any  noble 
lord  spoke  a  word,  the  noble  esrl  proposed 
a  course  of  proceeding  by  which  the  com* 
mittee,  though  appointed,  was  to  be  pre* 
vented  from  transacting  business.  The 
whole  of  this  proceeding  was  most  incon- 
sistent and  improper. 

The  Earl  or  Liverpool  was  now  as  firmly 
of  opinion  as  he  was  on  the  first  day,  that 
if  the  committee  was  to  be  appointed,  the 
mode  which  had  been  taken  was  the  moat 
constitutional,  and  consequently  the  best 
that  could  be  adopted.  From  the  cir* 
Cumstances  which  had  occurred  since  the 
appointmenf,  he  was  alsosatisfied,  that  the 
postponement  of  the  sitting  of  the  commit* 
lee  was  notuncons titu tionai,  and  indeed  that 
it  was  highly  proper.  With  respect  to  the 
justification  of  the  original  course,  he 
should  not  go  into  that  now ;  but  he  was 
fiiUy  prepared  to  explain  the  grounds  on 
which  he  had  proceeded,  as  soon  as  the 
proper  time  for  that  explanation  came. 
All  that  he  had  proposed  on  the  second 
day  was,  that  if  the  House  agreed  to  bsJ- 
lot  for  the  committee,  it  shotdd  not  sit  for 
1^  few  days,  in  order  to  give  time  for  a 
negotiation.  He  was  not  then  arguing  who* 
thMT  it  was  most  proper  to  pro<^ed  to  the 
ballot,  or  to  adjourn  the  sittmg  of  the 
committee;  but  he  was  confident  that  the 
feeling  of  the  House  was,  that  both 
courses  dune  practically  to  much  the 
same  point.  Whatever  diflkulties  pre- 
sented themselves  now,  would  equally 
have  existed  had  the  ballot  been  delayed. 
The  noble  bsron  had  supposed  him  to 
have  said,  on  the  first  prop6sition  for  delay, 
that  he  had  no  expectation  of  a  fiivonrahle 
result  to  the  negotiation ;  but  he  believed 
he  did  not  assert,  either  that  he  had  or  had 
not  any  cxpecUtion.  All  that  he  stated 
wa%   that  discussions  and  explanationa 


which  could  lead  him  to  draw  aov  pbsiiive 
conclusion  as  to  what  might  be  theTeaok. 
He  was  perfectly  ready  to  agree  le  a 
short  delay,  and  on  a  subsequent  dayefter 
the  discussions  had  commenced,  Ifie  staled 
that  they  were  such  as  to  render  a  fivther 
adjeurnraent  desirable* 

Lord  EoUe  believed  that  there  was  jso 
qucation  before  the  Hoose,  and»  as  the 
whole  discussion  was  theieibre  out  of 
order,  he  should  if  it  was  propeacd  io 
continue  it  loDgeri  move  that  the  Hooae 
do  adjourn. 

Lord  Daere  did  not  ase  the  proprietj 
of  appointing  the  cePMUttea  arigiaaUj. 
The  learned  lord  on  the  Wedback  bad 
said  that  the  House  was  not  Ukdy  to  he 
called  upon  in  its  judicial  capacity  %a  de- 
cide on  the  contents  of  the  papers  ea  the 
table,  and  that  therefore  thear  ierdihips 
would  not  be  prsjudgiag  the  cfueauoa  by 
making  a  report  upon  them.  Batitwaanot 
yet  evklent  to  his  mind  wluit  the  Hoaae  of 
Commons  might  do,  or  that  is  would  agree 
with  the  noble  ai^  leaiaed  ienl  and 
therefore  he  was  againat  the  appoiaCsssat 
of  the  conunitlee  altogether.  For  the 
same  reason  he  saw  no  propriety  in  reiri^ 
ring  the  present  papera  to  their  Iqrdskips 
without  some  explanation,  or  foaae  ded»- 
ration  of  the  course  of  proceeding  whidh 
ought  to  be  adopted,  lie  rose,  therefeic^ 
to  ask  the  opinion  of  mtnisiers  on  the 
subject ;  he  wuhed  to  know  why  they  had 
not  given  some  reason  for  the  hatker  ad* 
joamment,  and  what  probabilily  theiw 
was  that  any  steps  might  be  tahea  io  the 
mean  time  to  prevent  the  inoairy  allege* 
Iher.  He  wisned  ta  kaow  why  minisi«% 
as  they  knew  the  contents  of  the  papen^ 
did  not  take  tlie  responMbility  of  actii^ 
upon  themselves,  and  tell  the  Houae  whe* 
ther  they  meant  to  |HOceed  cm  Iridaj 
next  or  not.  He  begged  the  BtAh  earl 
opposite  to  explain  what  eas  the  object 
and  tendency  of  the  documsnts  aaer  aah* 
mitted  to  their  lordships-^how  fist  thm 
extended-^aod  what  speciie  cacreapoad* 
once  they  embraced.  Did  they  only 
contain  the  correspoadence  tksKt  paassd 
between  the  ministij  and  the  agosls  of 
the  queen  during  this  and  the  hat  wadk  ? 
or  did  they  conti|in  any  infni  tnaliaa  ie« 
garding  the  previous  negotiatioiia  i 

The  Earl  of  JUesi^cd  aaid»  that  Ike 
usnal  way  of  answering  sadi  a  f  errian 
was,  to  diesiia  thi|t  the  IteoTpapeiashoald 
be  read. 

The  Clerk  was  aboat  to  vead  the  1b« 
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when  lord  ^Rone  reminded  the  Houte  that 

Ibe  qumtieo  of  adjomnnent  was  before 

tfaem. 
Lord  Hdlandmdf  he  should  move  that 

the  papers  be  read,  io  order  to  see  if  it 

was  proper  that  they  should  agree  to  the 

adjoumment. 
The  Earl  of  Liverpool  observed,  that 

the  questions  were  distinct. 
Lord  Hoi/ant/ maintained  the  right  of 

any  peer  to  call  for  the  reading  of  papers 

lyiilg  on  the  table  which  nipht  have  a 
connection  with  the  question  m  debate^- 
the  reading  of  an  act  of  parliament  for  in^ 
stance. 

Earl  Spencer  sud»  there  was  no  question 
regularly  before  the  House,  bn4  the  noble 
earl  having  laid  papers  on  tbe  table  by 
the  command  of  his  majesty,  which  must 
shortly  come  under  consideration,  the  re- 
gular way  was  to  read  the  whole  of  the 
papers,  mt  one  of  their  lordships  with 
the  exception  of  ministers,  knew  what 
they  contained,  so  that  be  thought  that 
ihe  titlos  mighjt  at  least  be  read. 

Lord  RoUe  said,  that  if  the  sense  of  the 
House  was  against  bis  motioii  he  certainly 
should  not  press  it.  He  had  moved  it  on 
perceiving  that  there  was  no  question  be- 
fore tbe  House. 

The  Ijord  ChanaBar  said,  the  only  mo* 
don  before  them  was  the  question  cm  ad* 
journment.  How  far  the  speeches  which 
their  lordships  had  heard  bore  any  refer* 
?nce  to  that  question,  it  was  for  the 
House  itself  to  decide,  but  for  his  own 
>ari,  he  should  say  that  he  was  not  able 
o  discover  any.  Any  noble  lord  might 
ntrodoce  topics,  the  application  of  which 
t  would  be  difficult  to  see  until  be  had 
nade  it  himself. 

The  Clerk  then  read  the  titles  of  tbe 
>aper8.  [For  the  Fspers  themselves  see 
his  day's  proceedings  of  the  Commons;] 

The  Earl  of  LawUrdale  wished  to  know 
irhether  it  was  the  intention  of  ministers 
0  lay  before  the  House  any  previous 
ommunications  on  the  same  subject.  The 
louse  had  been  told  at  an  early  stage  of 
hose  proceedings,  that  the  utmost  eferts 
ad  been  made,  and  now  papeit  were 
roughs  down  which  ought  lA  justioa  to 
ontain  all  that  had  passed.  It  was  a 
laxim  which  every  day's  experience  con- 
rroed,  that  those  who  jodgsd  on  a  partial 
!ew  must  judge  imperfectlv,  so  that  if 
)  J  thing  had  passed  antecedently  to  the 
ipen  naw  coiuaunicated,  it  wais  iboUsb 
id  vain  to  think  of  arriving  at  any  cov» 
id  deterflunation  on  those  impatffeol  do- 


cuments. The  House  mont  fafii%  the 
whole  of  the  information  before  it,  in 
order  to  come  to  a  right  o|mnon.  The 
noble  earl  had  aeen  tlie  wbolcv  ^tnd  was 
capable  of  recommending  some  proceed* 
ing.  They  had  only  seen  a  detached  part 
and  were  consequently  incapable  of  judg- 
ing as  to  any  proceeding. 

The  Earl  or  Liverpool  said*  that  there 
was  but  one  paper  of  a  date  anterior  to 
the  9thr  and  that  he  should  ieel  no  dift- 
culty  in  communicating  it. 

Lord  Erskine  contmed,  that  hb  ma- 
jesty's ministers  ought  not  to  demand  tbe 
opinion  of  parliament  onifae  late  proceed- 
ings without  giving  information  on  what 
had  previously  taken  place.  The  papers 
now  laid  on  the  table  contained  the  oS- 
cial  corrempondenco  of  a  negoJttation  insti« 
tuted  for  the  pui|K)8e  of  endeavpuring  |p 
bring  about  an  a«oommedation  without 
the  neoesajity  of  making  disclosures.  Be- 
fore their  lordships  coubd  judge  of  tbe 
propriety  of  that  negotiation,  they  should 
be  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  chargie 
against  tbe  queen,  and  the  evidence  oa 
which  it  rested.  Their  lordships  wem 
called  upon  to  give  advice  to  the  Crowp 
on  this  delicate  question ;  and  how  could 
they  advise  his  majesty  what  to  do,  with- 
out knowing  the  nature  of  the  i^hargaa 
against  the  other  party  ?  The  ministefs 
who  possessed  the  documents  in  which 
they  were  oontained,  could  alone  decide 
witn  propriety,  and  ought  therefore  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  deciding.  It 
was  plain  that  the  House  could  not,  ^  He, 
for  one,  would  never  deliver  an  opiniou, 
till  he  was  made  acquainted  witn  the 
whole  of  tha  charges*  Soma  thought  that 
her  majesty's  name  should  bo  restored  tp 
the  liturgy,  that  slie  should  reside  in  Eng- 
hind  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
belonging  to  her  sHilion  s  and  how  could  he 
or  any  other  noble  lord,  deliver  an  opinion 
for  or  against  these  daims  without  know- 
ing the  ffrounds  on  which  they  wera  da- 
nied  her?  It  was  not  from  any  desire  to 
see  the  green  bag  opened  that  he  thus 
spoke;  but  he  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  so  expressing  himselfi  when 
called  npoQ  to  decide  on  the  rasultof  a 
negotiation  withont  knowing  the  reasons 
why  it  was  begun.  He  had  coosentod  to 
the  appointment  of  the  secret  eommittae : 
he  did  not  think  such  a  cmmmittea  ^ithar 
tUegat  or  unoonstitutianal,  but  thai  was 
not  the  question  now  be&ra  the  House. 
The  question  was,  wtiether  cboy  should 
Aeoide  without  hathtg  that  inltannation 


ought  to  form  the  grottDdi  of  their 

d€C9tiOD. 

The  meeting  of  the  leoret  committee 
VIS  poetpooed  to  Friilaj. 
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Mondaiff  JmM  19. 

MiLiTABY  Disturbance.]]  Lord 
Nugent  observed,  that  it  was  his  intention 
10  have  asked  a  question  of  the  noble  se- 
cretary of  War  had  he  been  in  his  place. 
As  that  noble  lord  was  absent,  he  should 
beg  to  ask  his  majesty's  judge  advocate 
the  same  question.  He  had  learned  that 
Che  late  disturbance  amongst  a  portion  of 
the  guards  was  attributed  to  the  failure  in 
issuing  a  certain  rate  of  allowance  which 
was  called  riot  money.  Recollecting  that 
ft  very  considerable  allowance,  both  of 
bounty  and  pay,  was  made  to  the  soldiers, 
he^could  not  recognise  the  propriety  of  any 
Increase  when  they  were  called  upon  for 
doty  in  any  service.  Knowing  also,  that 
if  they  were  ordered  to  march  for  foreign 
service  no  such  increased  rate  of  allowance 
was  either  given  or  expected,  by  what 
rule  should  it  be  granted  when  employed 
•gainst  their  fellow-citizens?  As  a  very 
important  question  stood  for  discussion 
that  night,  he  should  not  enlarge  upon 
the  point  at  present ;  but  he  wished  to 
hear  fh>m  his  majesty's  judge  advocate 
how  long  it  had  been  the  practice  of  the 
government  to  issue  the  increased  allow- 
ance of  riot  money. 

Mr.  Beckett  said,  he  should  be  glad  to 

five  the  noble  lord  a  distinct  answer,  but 
e  was  only  able  at  present  to  state,  that 
such  arrangements  were  made  by  the  se- 
cretary at  war. 

Communications  on  the  Part  op 
THE  Queen,  with  his  Majesty's  go- 
vernment.] Lord  Castlereagh  present- 
ed by  his  Majesty's  command,  the  follow* 
iog  rapers  relating  to  the  Queen : 
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the  protection  sha  has  always  rec^ved  {io«i 
it.  Iter  majes^  no  lon|$er  wut)i  for  a  ootnmimi- 
cation  from  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  bot 
commands  Mr.  Brougham  to  announce  her 
own  readiness  to  consider  any  arrangexBeot 
that  can  be  suggested  cousbtent  with  ber  dig- 
nity and  honour. 
OneoVlock,  Friday,  Oth  Jane,  laso. 

No.  3.— The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  in  answer  fa 
the  Communication  from  the  Queen,  oa 
the  same  day. 

Lord  Liverpool  has  had  the  honour  of  re- 
ceiving the  queen's  communication  of  this 
day ;  and  begs  leave  to  acquaioC  her  majesty, 
that  a  memorandum  delivered  bj  lord  Livers- 
pool  to  Mr.  Brougham  on  the  15th  Amii  iugt, 
contains  the  propositions,  vhWh  lord  Liver- 
|KK>1  was  commanded  by  the  kingto  eommti^ 
nicate  through  Mr»  Brougham  m  tier  as*- 
jesly. 

Her  majesty  has  not  been  advised  loretma 
any  answer  to  those  propositions;  but  lord 
Liverpool  assures  her  msyesty  that  the  kins's 
servants  will  still  think  it  their  duty,  notwhn- 
standing  all  that  has  passed,  to  receive  for 
consideration  any  suggestions  wbich  her  ma- 
jesty or  her  advisers  may  have  to  oicr  upoa 
those  propositions. 

Fife-house,  Olh  June^  1890* 

No.  3. — Communication  from  tlie  Qneen  to 
the  Earl  of  LiverpooL 

The  Queen  commands  Mr.  Broi^wai  to 
inform  lord  Liverpool,  that  she  has  received 
his  letter;  and  that  the  memorandum  of 
April  15th,  1890,  which  the  propositioD  made 
through  lord  Uulcbinson  had  appeared  to  su- 
persede, has  also  been  now  suKmutted  to  her 
majesty  for  the  first  time. 

Her  migestv  does  not  consider  the  tenns 
there  specified  as  at  all  according  with  tiie 
condition  upon  which  she  informed  lord  Li- 
verpool yesterday  that  she  would  enterUin  a 
protiosal,  namely,  that  it  should  be  consistent 
witn  her  dignity  and  honour.  At  the  same  time 
she  is  witling^  to  aciiuit  those  who  made  this 
proposal,  of  intending  any  thins  ofieostve  Kr 
ner  majesty ;  and  loid  Liverpool's  letter  iadh 
cates  a  dispoution  to  receive  nj  suggestioD% 
which  she  may  offer. 

Her  majesty  retains  the  same  desire  whicti 
she  commanded  Mr.  Brougham  yesterday-  to 
express  of  submitting  ber  own  wishes  to 
the  authority  of  parliaroent,  now  so  deci- 
sively interposed.  Still  acting  upon  the  same 
principle,  she  now  commands  Mr.  Brougham 
to  add,  that  she  feels  it  neoeasaiy,  befisie 
making  anv  further  propo^,  to  have  it  ua* 
dersto^,  that  the  reco^ition  of  ber  rank  and 
privileges  as  queen,  must  be  the  baab  of  aay 
arrangement  which  can  be  made.  The  mo- 
ment that  basis  is  established,  her  umjatf 
will  be  ready  to  sugj^t  a  method  by  mA 
she  conceives  all  existing  difierenees  issj  ^ 
satisfactorily  adjusted. 
.  10th  June,  tS^iOu. 


the    part    of  the 
Majbstt's  Goveev- 


commoiiications    on 
Queen  with  his 
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No.  1. — Communication  from  the  Queen  to 
the  £arl  of  LiverpooL 

The  Queen  commands  Mr.  Brougham  to 
inform  lord  Liverpool,  that  she  has  directed 
her  most  serions  attention  to  the  declared 
aense  of  parliament,  a»  to  the  propriety  of 
some  amkabfe  aiyastment  of  existing  diner- 
cnces  being  attempted ;  and  submitting  to 
that  high  authority  with  the  gratitude  due  to 
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No.  4.— The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  In  answer  to 
the  CommuDication  from  the  Queen  of 
the  10th  June,  1820. 

Lord  Liverpool  has  had  the  honour  of  re* 
ceivine  the  queen's  communication,  and  can- 
not retrain  from  eipressing  the  eitremeiur* 
prise  of  the  kins's  servants,  that  the  memo- 
randum of  April  ]5tb,  the  only  pro^K>sitiun  to 
her  majesty,  which  ever  was  authorized  by 
his  m^esty,  should  not  have  been  submitted 
to  her  majesty  until  yesterday. 

That  memorandum  contains  so  full  a  com- 
municadon  of  the  intentions  and  views  of  the 
king*s  g;overnment  with  respect  to  the  queen, 
as  to  have  entitled  his  majesty's  servants  to 
an  equally  frank,  full,  and  candid  explana- 
tion on  the  part  of  her  majesty's  advisers. 

The  memorandum  of  the  ISth  of  April, 
while  it  proposed  that  her  majesty  should 
abstain  from  the  exercise  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  queen  with  certain  exceptions, 
did  not  call  upon  her  majesty  to  renounce  any 
»f  them. 

AVhatever  appertains  to  her  majesty  by 
law.  as  queen,  must  continue  to  appertain 
to  ner  so  long  as  it  is  not  abrogated  by-law. 

The  king's  servants,  in  expressing  their 
readiness  to  receive  the  sugeestion  for  a  satis- 
factory adjustment  which  her  majesty's  ad- 
risers  promise,  think  it  rieht,  in  order  to  save 
time,  uistinctly  to  state,  that  any  proposition 
which  they  could  feel  it  to  be  consistent  with 
^heir  duly  to  recommend  to  his  majesty,  must 
bave  for  its  basis,  her  majesty's  residence 
ibroad. 

11th  June,  1820. 

S^o.  .5. — Communications  from  the  Queen  to 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool. 

The  Queen  commands  Mr.  Brougham  to 
acknowledge  having  received  lord  Liverpool's 
aote  of  last  night,  and  to  inform  his  lordship, 
that  her  majesty  takes  it  for  granted  that  the 
itemorandum  of  April  15,  was  not  submitted 
x>  her  before  Saturoay,  only  because  her  legal 
idvisers  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  her  ma- 
eaty  until  lord  Hutchinson  was  on  the  spot 
prepared  to  treat  with  her, 

lier  majesty  commands  Mr.  Brougham  to 
itate,  that  as  the  basis  of  her  recognition  as 
|iieen  is  admitted  bv  the  king's  government, 
tnd  as  his  majesty's  servants  express  their 
eadiness  to  receive  any  su^estion  for  a  sa- 
isfactory  a^jui tment,  her  majesty,  still  acting 
ipon  the  same  principles  which  have  always 
guided  her  conduct,  will  now  point  out  a  me- 
hod,  by  which  it  appears  to  her  that  the. 
ibject  in  contemplation  may  be  attained. 

Her  majesty's  dignity  and  honour  oeing  se- 
ured,  she  regards  all  other  matters  as  of  com- 
laratively  little  importance,  and  is  willing  to 
eave  every  thine  to  the  dei:iston  of  any  per- 
on  or  persons  of  high  station  and  character, 
irbom  both  narties  may  concur  in  naming, 
nd  who  shall  have  authority  to  prescribe  the 
•arliculars  as  to  residence,  patronage  and  ja* 
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como,  sul^t  of  oourse  to  the  apprDbatkm  of 
parliament, 
lath  June,  1890. 

No.  6. — .The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  in  answer  ta 
the  Commuaication  from  the  Queen  of 
the  12th  of  June,  1820, 

Lord  Dverpool  has  received  the  commu- 
nication made  by  the  queen's  commands. 

The  king's  servants  i'eel  it  to  be  unnecessary 
to  enter  into  anydiscussion  on  the  early  parts  p^ 
this  communication,  except  to  repeat  that  the 
memorandum  delivered  to  Mr.  Brougham  of 
the  15th  of  April,  contained  the  only  proposi- 
tion to  the  queen,  which  the  king  authorixql 
to  be  made  to  her  majesty. 

The  views  and  sentunents  of  the  king's  go* 
vernment  as  to  her  majesty's  actual  situaoon 
are  sufficiently  explained  in  lord  Liverpool's' 
note  of  the  1 1  Ih  instan  L 

Lord  Liverpool  will  proceed  therefore  to  the* 
proposal  madfe  on  the  part  of  her  majesty  at 
the  close  of  this  communication — ^vix.  <<  Thtft 
she  is  willing  to  leave  every  thing  to  the  de- 
cision ef  any  ^rson  or  persons  of  high  sta- 
tion and  character,  whom  both  parties  may- 
concur  in  naming;  and  who  shall  have  au- 
thority to  prescribe  the  particulars  as  to  re-* 
sidence,  patronage  and  mcome,  subject  of 
course  to  the  approbation  of  parliament. 

The  king's  confidential  servants  cannot 
think  it  consistent  with  their  constitutional 
responsibility  to  advise  the  king  to  submit  to 
any  arbitration,  a  matter  so  deeply  connected 
with  the  honour  and  dignity  of  his  crown, 
and  with  the  most  important  public  interests;' 
but  they  are  fully  sensible  of  the  advantages 
which  may  be  derived  from  an  unreserved 
personal  discussion;  and  they  are  therefore 
prepared  to  advise  his  majesty  to  appoint  two 
of  his  majesty's  confidential  servants,  who,  ia 
concert  with  the  like  number  of  persons  to  be 
named  by  the  quo^,  may  frame  an  arrange- 
ment to  be  submitted  to  his  m^esty.  Tor 
settling,  upon  the  basis  of  lord  Liverpool's 
note  of  the  11th  instant,  the  necessary  parti- 
culars of  her  majesty's  future  situation. 

ISth  June,  1890. 

No.  7. — Note  from  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  to 
Mr.  Brouzham,  accompanying  his  An- 
swer to  the  Communication  from  the 
Queen  of  the  1 3th  June,  1 820. 

Lord  Liverpool  presents  bis  compliments 
to  Mr.  Brougham,  and  requests  that  he  will 
inform  the  queen,  that  if  the  accompanying 
answer  should  not  appear  to  require  any 
reply,  lord  Liverpool  is  prepared  to  name  the 
two  persons,  whom  his  majesty  will  appoint 
for  the  purpose  refecred  to  in  this  note.  - 

13th  June  18S0. 

No.  8.— Mr.  Brougham  lo  the  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool, stating  that  be  has  received  the 
Queen's  commands  to  name  two  Persons 
to  meet  the  two,  who  may  be  named  on 
the  part  of  his  Miyesly's  government,  for 
setUing  an  arrangement. 


the  proposed  personal  dbcuswops,  it  mm 
gested  by  the  former  s 

Iftt  Iiiat  the  persons  named  to  frame  aa 
arrangement,  although  representing  difierent 
interests,  should  coiuider  tbemsehres,  in  dis- 
charge of  this  dutj,  not  as  opposed  to  eadi 
other,  but  a»aoting  in  cooeert  with  avievto 
frame  an  anangement  in  comptiaoce  with  the 
understood  wish  of  parliament,  which  m^ 
avert  the  necessity  of  a  pohlie  iDouirj  iatD 
the  information  laid  before  the  two  Hooaes. 
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Miw  Bmagham  pmsuBts  his  compliments  to 
lord  Liverpool,  ana  bess  leave  to  inform  him, 
that  he  has  received  the  queen's  commands 
to  name  two  persons,  lo  meet  the  two  whom 
his  lordtthip  may  name  on  the  part  of  bis  ma- 
jesty's government,  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
an  arrangement. 

Mr.  Brougham  hopes  to  be  favoured  with 
loid  Liverpool's  nomination  this  evening,  in 
orler  that  an  early  appointment  for  a  meeting 
te^morfow  may  like  place. 

Ulh  June,  18S0. 

AppayniK. 

Memotandum  for  a  proposed  Arrangement 
with  the  Queen. 

.  The  act  of  the  54th  Geo.  3rd,  c  100,  re* 
^ygpiif^  the  separation  of  the  prince  Regent 
from  the  princess  of  Wales,  ana  allotted  a  so* 
parala  provision  for  the  princess. 

This  provision  was  toooatiaue  during  the 
lifo  of  his  lale  m^et^*  ^d  to  deterauneat 
hiidemiae. 

In  ooasequence  of  that  event,  it  has  alto- 
Mther  ceased ;  and  no  provision  can  be  made 
for  her,  until  it  shall  please  his  nuyesty  to  ro- 
commend  to  parliament  an  arrangement  for 
that  pur|iosc. 

The  kwg  is  willing  to  mcommend  to  par* 
liameot  to  enable  his  m^esty  to  settle  an  an- 
nuity of  MKOOOL  a  jrear  upon  the  queen,  to  be 
ei^oyed  by  her  dunac  her  natural  life,  and  in 
lieu  of  as^  claim  in  the  nature  of  jointure  or 
otherwise;  provided  she  will  engage  not  to 
come  into  any  part  of  the  Britisli  dominions, 
and  provided  she  engages  to  take  some  other 
name  or  title  than  that  of  queen,  and  not  to 
oaercise  aaor  of  the  r^bts  or  privileges  of 
queen,  other  than  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
poinlment  of  Uw  officers,  or  to  any  proceed- 
iB|Si  iiveourta  of  justice.. 

The  annuit^t  to>  cease  upon  tho  violation  of 
those  engage  meats,  viz ;  upon  her  coming 
into  any  pwrt  of  the  British  dominions,  or  her 
aiswmin^  the  title  of  ^ueen,  or  her  eaercisiog 
any  of  the.  rights  or  privileges  of  queen,  other 
than  above  excepted,  after  the*  annuijty  shall 
have  been  settled  upon  her. 

Upon  her  consent  to  an  engagement  on  Uie 
above  conditions^  Mr.  Brougham  is  desired 
fo  obtain  a  declaration  to  this  effect,  sjaned 
by  herself;  and  at  the  same  time  a  full  au- 
thority to  oonclude  with  such  person  as  his 
majestv  may  appeinty  a  formal  engagement 
upon  those  principles. 

16tb  April,  18S0. 

PROTOCOLS. 

No.  l«-^Protoeol  of  the  First  Conference 
held  in  Bt  James's- square,  June  XbOi, 
18«0. 


3nd.  The  arrangement  to  be 
of  such  a  nature,  as  to  reouin 
party  any  ooifcession  as  to  tne  resuh  fee  wbicfs 
sueh  inquiry,  if  proceeded  en,  nujg^t  lead. 
The  queen  must  not  be  understood  lo  adaue, 
or  the  king  to  ratiact  any  thii^ 

Srd.  That  in  order  the  lietter  toaocompliah 
the  above  important  object^  it  was  wopoeedy 
that  whatever  might  pass  m  the  find  csn^ 
forence  should  pledge  neither  party  to  anv 
opinion;  that  nothmg  should  be  rceuided 
without  previous  commimkatioa,  and,  as  hr 
as  possible,  common  consent;  and  that,  id 
cHertofocilitaleexpkaalioDaMltoeooaange 
unreserved  discussion,  the  subslHBce  only  of 
what  passed  should  be  reported. 

These  preliminary  points  bcii^  *8>]Bed  la^ 
the  questions  to  be  examined  (as  contrined  ia 
loid  Liverpool's  memorandum  of  the  15th 
April,  1840,  dehvered  to  Mr.  Brougham  pre- 
vious to  his  proceeding  to  St.  Ome^s,  and  in 
lord  Liverpool's  note  of  the  Itth  of  June,  and 
Mr.  Brougham's  note  of  the  19th  of  June, 
written  by  the  queen's  commands)  were: 

1st.  The  future  residence  of  the  qnen 
abroad. 

tnd.  The  title  which  her  mmesly  might 
think  fit  to  assume  when  txavelung  on  the 
Continent ; 

9rd.  The  non-exeroiaa  of  certain  i^itts  of 
patronaee  in  England,  which  it  might  be  de- 
sirable Uiat  her  majesty  mieht  deristfrom  ex- 
ercising, should  she  reside  Mmmd ;  and, 

4th.  The  suitable  income  to  be  assigned  hr 
life  to  tlie  queen  residing  abroad. 

Her  majesty's  law  oflScers,  on  the  part  of 
the  queen^  desired^  in  the  first  inatanocv  thMt 
the  fourth  point  should  be'  aitugelhti  Md 
aside  in  these  conforenoes:  her  m^^esl^  de- 
sired it  might  make  ne  part  of  the  cendiuoiis^ 
nor  be  miied  with  the  prssmt  discvssloas. 
They  then  proceeded  to  stsle,  that  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  her  ioajesty*a  ncmtioD, 
they  would  not  say  that  her  majesty  bad  any 
insuperable  objection  to  living  abroad  ;  on  the 
contrarv,  if  siich  foreign  residenee^  wert 
deemed  indispensable  to  the  comfplctaon  of 
an  arrangement  ro  much  denred  by  pariii- 
ment,  her  majesty  might  be  prevailed  upon 
to  acquiesce;  but  tmn,  that  certain  steps 
must  DO  tafcen  to  remove  the  possibBityof 


to  remove  the  , 
Tn  pursuance  of  the  notes  of  the  ISth  and    any  inference  being  drawn  from*  such  con- 
'*■     '  '  -  —  ...-  -    piiJmc^^auii  f^om  the  inquiry  not  beiairpo* 

ceeded  in,  unfcvourable  to  her  au^esQr^  ho- 
nour, and  inoonusteni  with  that  reotgmtior^ 
which  i»  the  basis  of  these  o^tiatiBVk  vift 


14th  of  June,  the  duke  of  Wellineton  and 
lord  Castlereagh,  on  the  part  of  tne  king, 
having  met  Mr»  Brougham  and  Mr.  Denman, 
tier  majesty's  Uwofficem^  ia«iderio  facilitate 


U6S] 


triih  his  U^jfU^'i  GwemmenU 
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Iter  Qii^ty's  adviaers  suggested,  with  thit 
▼lew,  tbe  restoration  of  her  oame  to  the  Lir 
targy.  To  this  it  was  fspUed,  that  the  king's 
government  would  no  doubt  lesm  with  great 
surprise  that  a  question  of  this  important 
nature  bad  now  been  brouebt  forward  fur  the 
first  tisie>  without  having  oeen  adverted  to  in 
an^  of  the  previous  discussions,  and  without 
being  included  amongst  the  heads  to  be  now 
treated  of;  that  the  Liturg>[*bad  been  already 
regulated  by  his  miuesty's  tbrmal  declaration 
in  oeundly  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  majesty's 
lijgal  authority ;  that  the  king,  in  yielding 
Ilia  own  feelings  and  viewa  to  the  wishes  o7 
parliament,  could  not  be  understood  (in  the 
absence  of  in!(|uiiy)  to  alter  any  of  those  im- 
pressions under  which 'his  majesty  had  hi- 
tberio  deliberately  and  advisedly  acted,  and 
that,  as  it  was  at  the  outset  staled,  that  the 
lung  could  not  be  expected  to  retract  any 
thine,  no  bope  could  be  held  out  that  the 
king's  government  would  feel  themselves  jus- 
tifi^  in  submitting  such  a  proposition  to  his 
«uue$ty«    . 

To  this  it  was  answered,  that  although  the 
noiintof  the  liturgy  was  certainly  not  included 
oy  n»jn»  amongst  the  heads  to  be  discussed, 
her  majesty's  law  officers  felt  themselves  en? 
titled  to  bring  it  forward  in  its  .connexion  «vth 
the  question  of  her  midesly 's  residence  abroad 
It  was  further  €ontenaed>  that  the  alteration 
in  the  liturgy  was  contrary  to  the  plain  sense 
and  ewen  letter  of  the  statute,  aqd  that  it.was 
bi^(»ly  objeotionableon  constitutional  grounds, 
being  contrary  to  the  whole  policy  of  the  law 
xe^pectins  the  security  of  the  succession,  and 
liable  to  m  repeated  in  cases  where  the  suc- 
cession itself  might  be  eudan^eiied  by  it,  and 
therefore  it  was  sMd  that  a  step  so  takco 
xnight  well  be  retraced,  without  implying  any 
unworthy  concession.  It  was  also  urgdd,  that 
the  omission  hafing  been  plain^  made  in 
contemplation  of  le^U  or  parliamentary  pso- 
ceedii^  against  her  majesty,  it  followed  .when 
these  proceedings  were  to  be  abandoned,  that 
the  omission  should  be  supplied;  and  it  fol- 
lowed for  the  same  reason,  that  supplying  it 
"would  imply  no  retractation* 

It  was  pqplied,  that  his  majesty  had  decided 
that  her  majesty's  name  should  not  be  in- 
serted in  the  liturgy,  for  several  reasons  not 
DOW  neoeasary  to  discuss  ;-*that  his  majesty 
bad  acted  unoer  legal  advice,  and  in  confor- 
snity  to  the  practice  of  his  royal  predecessors ; 
and  that  the  decision  of  his  majesty  had  not 
been  tidten  solely  with  a  view  to  intended  pro* 
ceedings  in  pariiameqt,  or  at  law.  Independ- 
ent of  tbp  inquinr  instituted  before  parliament 
his  mijastv  bad  felt  btBMelf  long  since  called 
upon  to  adopt  certain  measures,  to  which  his 
»igeay»  as  need,  of  his  jfomily,  and  in  the  cx- 
erat^.of  bis  prerogative,  was  clearly  compe- 
tenl^  These  acts,  together  with  that  now  un- 
der consideration,  however  reluctantly  adopt- 
ed, and  however  painful  to  his  majesty's  feel- 
i^M,were  taken  upon  grounds  which  the  dis- 
VOL,  I. 


continuance  of  the  inqutry  before  parliament 
could  uot  affecf,  and  which  his  majesty  could 
not  therefore  be  expected  to  rescind;  the 
principle,  fairly  applied  would  go  in  truth  no 
lurther,  than  to  replace  the  parties  in  the  re- 
lative position  in  which  they  stood  imme* 
diately  before  her  miyesty's  arrival,  and  b^ 
fore  the  king's  message  was  sent  down  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

After  further  discussion  upon  this  point,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  duke  of  Wellington  and 
lord  Castlereagh  should  report  to  the  oakiinet 
what  had  )iassed,  and  come  pxepared  with  their 
determination  to  the  next  conference.  Her 
miydsty's  law  officers  then  asked,  whether,  in 
the  event  of  the  above  proposition  not  being 
adopted,  any  other  proceemng  could  be  sug- 
gested on  the  ])art  of  his  mi^ty's  govern- 
ment, which  might  render  her  majesty's  re^ 
sidence  abroad  consistent  with  the  recognition 
of  her  rights,  and  the  vindication  of  her  cba» 
racter ;  and  they  specially  pointed  at  the  offi* 
cial  introduction  of  her  m^esty  to  fhrcign 
courts  by  the  king*s  ministers  abroad  ?  Upon 
this  it  was  observed,  that  this  proposition  ap- 
p^red  open  to  the  same  difficulty  in  point  of 
piinciple:  it  was  calling  upon  the  King  to 
retract  the  decision  formally  taken  and 
avowed  on  the  part  of  his  majesty,  a  decision 
already  noti6ed  to  foreign  courts,  and  to 
render  the  position  of  ^  his  mi^ieet/s  repmsen« 
tatives  abroad,  in  relation  tocher  nuiieaty,  in<< 
ccyasistent  with  that  of  their, eovcrei^.  at 
hopae : — that  the  purpose  for  which  th}s  was 
sought  by  the  queen's  advisers,  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  principle  admitted  at  tlie 
cammenoement  of  the  conference,  and  was 
one  that  could  not  be  reasonably  Required  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  act  of  his  nsajesty, 
namely,  to  give  to  her  majesty's  conduct  that 
countenance,  which  the  state  of  the  caee,  as 
a^  present  before  his  majesty,  altogether  pra* 
eluded. 

Al  Ulie  same  time  it  was  stated,  thi^  while 
his  msyesty,  consistently  with  the  steps  al* 
re«dy  adopted,  could  not  authorise  the  public 
reception  of  the  queen,  or  the  introduction 
of  her  ms^esty  at  foreign  courts  by  his  minia* 
ters  abroad,  there  was  nevertheless  eiveiy  dia* 
position  to  see  that  branoh  of  <the  orders  al« 
ready  given,  faithfully  and  liberally  eseouted^ 
which  enjoined  the  British  ministers  on  the 
continent,  to  facilitate  within  their  respective 
missions,  her  majesty's  accommodation,  and 
to  contribute  to  her  personal  oomforl  and 
convenieuce. 

Httr  majesly's  law  officers  gave  t^e  ktng'« 
servAts  no  reason  whatever  to  think  that  the 
queen  could  be  induced  to  depart  ftom  the 
propositions  above  slated,  unless  someotbem, 
founded  on  the  same  principles,  .were  aceeded 
to  on  tlie  part.of  his  majesty's  government. 
(Signed)  WsLLiaoioir. 

Castlerjsaob. 
H.  BaouoHAis, 

T«  DtRMAlf. 
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iDquired,  whether  the  same  objection  v<xdd 
exist  to  the  public  inlroduclion  of  her  no. 


No.  ?.— Protocol  of  the  sccoml  Conference, 
held  at  the  Foreign  Office,  June  16tb, 
1820. 

The  king's  servants  began  the  conference 
by  stating,  that  they  had  not  failed  to  report 
with  fideiitv  to  the  king*s  government,  the 
proposition  brought  forward  by  her  majesty's 
law  officers,  that  the  queen's  name  should  be 
expressly  included  in  the  Liturgy,  in  order  to 
protect  her  majesty  against  any  misconstrue- 
liou  of  the  groimds  on  which  her  majesty 
might  consent  to  reside  abroad;  that  they 
were  not  deceived,  for  reasons  already  suffi 


jesty  at  some  one  court  where  the  night  fii 
her  residence,  if  she  waired  tbe  claim  of  ie- 
troduction  at  foreign  courts  generatty. 

To  this  it  was  answered,  tnat  the  priocipie 
was  in  fact  the  same  whether  at  one  or  more 
courts,  and  that  if  the  king  could  be  coc- 
sistently  advised  to  meet  the  aueen's  wishes 
in  this  instance  at  all,  it  woum  be  more  <fi^ 
nified  for  his  majesty  to  do  so  generally  ant 
avowedly,  than  to  adopt  any  partial  or  eovert 
proceeding.  The  queen's  law  officen,  fe> 
ferring  to  the  decision  of  thejud/^in  Gaorge 
the  first's  rrigo,  said  it  would  be  a  much  more 


ciently  explained,  in  anticipating  the  surprise  the  first's  mftn,  said  it  would  be  a  much  more 
of  their  colleagues,  al  the  production  of  this  ;  unexceptionable  exercise  of  the  royal  piero- 
question,  for  tbe  first  time,  on  the  part  of  her  '  gative,  were  the  king  even  to  prescribe  where 


majesty,  more  especially  in  the  present  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  proceedings. 

That  they  were  authorised  distinctly  to 
state,  that  the  king's  servants  could  on  no  ac- 
count advise  his  majesty  to  rescind  the  deci- 
sion already  taken  and  acted  upon  in  this  in- 
stance ;  and  that,  to  prevent  misconception, 
the  king's  government  hud  charged  the  duke 
of  Wellington  and  lord  Castlercagh  to  ex- 
plain, that  they  must  equally  decline  to  advise 
the  king  to  depart  from  the" principle  already 
laid  down  by  his  majesty  for  the  oirection  of 
his  representatives  abroad,  with  regard  to  the 
public  reception  by  tbe  king's  ministers 
abroad,  and  introduction,  of  her  majesty  at 
foreign  courts,  but  that  -they  were  not  only 
ready,  but  desirous,  to  guard  in  future,  by  re- 
newed orders,  against  any  possible  want  of 
attention  to  her  majesty's  comfort  or  conve- 
nience, by  his  majesty's  ministers  abroad ; 
and  that  whcrevew  her  inujcsly  might  think 
fit  to  establish  her  residence,  every  endeavour 
would  be  made  to  secure  for  her  majesty  from 
that  state,  the  fullest  protection,  and  the 
utmost  personal  comfort,  attention  and  con- 
venience. 

In  explanation  of  the  position  in  which  the 
king  actually  stood  upon  this  question  in  his 
fisreien  relations,  the  instructions  under 
which  the  ministers  abroad  now  acted  were 
eommunicated  to  the  queen's  law  officers, 
and  their  attentk>n  was  directed,  as  well  to 
the  principles  therein  laid  down,  and  from 
w  hich  his  majesty  could  not  be  called  upon  to 
depart^  as  to  that  branch  of  the  instructions 
which  was  studiously  framed  to  provide  for 
the  personal  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
queen,  when  princess  of  Wales 


the^  must  not  be  understood  to  sugge4  the 
givme  of  a  general  power  to  her  majeXy  to 
establish  her  court  in  any  foreign  country,  and 
to  be  there  received  and  presented  by  the  Eng- 
lish minister,  because  reasons  of  state  might 
render  it  inexpedient,  that  under  certain 
circumstances  such  an  establishment  should 
2fJ^dc ;  but  they  wished  that  her  majesty 
have  the  power  of  being  so  received 


her  majesty  should  reside,  bod  lo  onler  her 
there  to  be  treated  as  queen  by  bVs  mraisXer. 

The  king's  servants,  in  consequence  of  wbit 
had  pas«ed  al  a  former  conference,  then  re- 
verted to  the  mode  in  which  the  queen  bad 
arrived  in  England,  and  the  pain  her  majesty 
must  experience,  were  she  exposed  to  fetve 
England  in  the  like  manner. 

They  acquainted  her  majesty*s  law  oficen, 
that  they  could  venture  to  assure  them,  that 
the  difficulty  would  not  occur. 

The  queen  arrived  in  England  coDtnry  to 
the  king's  wishes  and  representaHons,  but 
were  her  majesty  now  to  desire  to  pass  to  tbe 
continent,  whether  to  a  port  in  the  channei, 
or  if  it  should  more  accord  with  her  majesty's 
views,  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  Meditm- 
nean,  a  king's  yacht  in  the  one  instance,  or  a 
ship  of  war  m  the  other,  might  be  ordered  to 
convey  her  majesty.  • 

After  receiving  these  explanation;,  the 
queen's  law  officers  recurred  to  the  points  be- 
fore touched  upon,  viz.  the  inserting  the 
queen's  name  in  the  liturgy,  or  thedev/sing 
something  in  the  nature  or  an  cqDiTaIent,aoa 
intimated  their  conviction  that  her  majesty 
would  feel  it  necessary  to  press  one  or  both 
of  those  objects,  or  some  other  of  a  similar 
nature  and  tendency. 

They  then  asked,  whether  a  residence  in 
one  of  the  royal  palaces  would  be  secured  to 
her  majesty,  while  in  this  country;  and  ob- 
served that  her  majesty  had  never  been  de- 
prived of  her  apartments  in  Kensington-palace, 
until  she  voluntarily  eave  tbem  up  ^  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  late  dnf^  of  Kent? 

It  was  replied,  that  tbe  i^ing*t  servants  bad 

this  pmnt.     Tbey  bow- 


no  mstructions  on  , 

The  queen's  law  officers  then  stated,  that  j  ever  observed,  that  they  believed  the  apart- 
ments which  her  majesty  formetly  ocaipied, 
wlien  princess  of  Wales,  were  at  pr^ent  ac- 


tually in  the  possession  of  the  duchess  of 
Kent,  and  that  they  considered  that  this  point 
had  been  already  disposed  of,  by  supphiog 
to  her  majesty  the  funds  which  were  necessvj 
to  furnish  her  majesty  with  a  suitabte  mf- 
dence. 
Her  majesty's  law  officers  then  inqived. 


treated  by  the  English  minister,  where  ;  whether,  supposing  an  arraneement  swdc, 
«>ch  reasons  of  state  interfered;  and  tbey  j  the  modfe  of  wiodiftg  up  the  tiinsactkm,  iwl 
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withdrawioc  the  iAformation  referred  to  par- 
liament had  been  considered,  and  whether  the 
king's  servants  saw  any  objection,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
expressing,  by  suitable  addresses  both  to  the 
king  and  queen,  their  grateful  thanks  for 
th4eir  majesties  having  acquiesced  in  an  ar- 
rangement, by  which  parliament  had  been 
saved  the  painful  duty  of  so  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult m  proceeding? 

The  king's  servants  acknowledged  this 
point  had  not  been  considered;  but  reserved 
to  themselves  to  report  the  observations  made 
thereupon  to  their  colleagues. 

It  was  then  agreed  that,  upon  every  view 
of  duty  and  propriety,  the  final  decision  should 
not  be  protracted  beyond  Monday,  to  which 
day  it  snould  be  proposed  that  the  proceed- 
ings on  the  king's  message  in  the  House  of 
Commons  should  be  adjourned,  on  a  distinct 
explanation  to  this  effect;  and  that  a  confer- 
ence should  take  place  to-morrow,  in  order  to 
bring  the  business  to  a  conclusion,  and  to 
arrange,  by  mutual  consent,  the  Protocols  of 
conference. 

(Signed)  Wellington, 

Castlereach. 

H.  Brougham. 

T.  Denman. 

No.  S. — Protocol  of  the  third  conference, 
held  at  the  foreign  office,  June  17,  id'iO. 

The  conference  was  opened  by  her  majesty's 
law  officers  intimating,  Uiat,  adverting  to 
what  had  passed  in  the  preceding  conference, 
they  had  nothing  to  propose,  but  to  proceed 
to  the  ai^ustment  of  the  protocol. 

The  king's  servants  stating,  that,  before 
they  entered  into  this  business  of  arranging 
the  protocol,  they  thought  it  their  duty  to  ad- 
vert to  the  points  discussed  in  the  preceding 
<:onfcrence,  upon  which  no  explicit  opinion 
liad  been  expressed  by  them  on  the  part  of  his 
majesty's  government;  they  then  declared, 
that  they  were  authorized  to  iiifurin  the 
queen's  law  officers,  that,  in  the  event  of  her 
majesty's  going  to  the  continent,  a  yacht  or 
ship  of  war  would  be  provided  for  the 
conveyance  of  her  majesty„eilher  to  a  port  in 
the  channel,  or  to  a  port  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, as  her  majesty  might  prefer. 

That  every  personal  attention  and  respect 
would  be  paid  ny  the  king's  servants  abroad 
1o  her  majesty,  and  every  endeavour  made  bv 
them  to  protect  her  majesty  against  any  posaf- 
bie  inconvenience,  whether  in  her  travels  or 
residing  on  the  continent, — with  the  under- 
atood  reserve,  however,of  public  reception  by 
the  king's  ministers  abroad,  and  introduction 
at  foreign  courts. 

It  was  further  stated  by  the  king's  servants, 
that  having  weighed  the  suggestion  commu- 
nicated by  the  queen's  law  officers  in  the  pre- 
ceding conference,  they  were  now  prepar(;d 
to  dedare,  that  they  saw  no  difficulty  (if  the 
cerms  in  which  the  same  were  to  be  conveyed 
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made  to  both  Houses,  for  expressing,  by  ad- 
dress to  tite  queen  as  well  as  to  the  king, 
their  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  faci- 
lities which  their  majesties  might  have  re- 
spectively afforded,  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  an  arrangement,  by  which  parlia- 
ment had  been  saved  the  necessity  of  so  pain- 
ful a  discussion.  *     . 

These  observations  not  appearing  to  make 
any  material  difference  in  the  views  taken  by 
her  majesty's  law  officers  of  the  result  of  the 
conferences,  it  was  agreed  to  proceed  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  protocols. 

fielore  however  tne  protocol  was  discussed, 
the  king's  servants  desired  distinctly  to  know 
from  her  majesty's  law  officers,  whether  the 
introduetion  of  the  queen's  name  in  the  li- 
turgy, and  her  majesty's  introduction  at  fo- 
reign courts,  were  either  of  them,  a  condition 
$ine  gu6  non  of  an  arrangement  on  the  part  of 
the  queen?  to  which  it  was  replied,  that  either 
the  introduction  of  her  majesty's  name  in  the 
liturgy,  an  equivalent,  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  protecting  her  majesty  against  the  un- 
favourableinferenceto  which  her  majesty  might 
be  liable  in  leaving  the  country  under  the 
circimistances  in  which  her  majesty  was 
placed,  was  a  tine  qu6  non.  The  queen  could 
not  be  advised  voluntarily  to  consent  to  any 
arrangement  which  u'as  not  satisfactory  to  her 
majesty's  own  feehngs,  however  her  majesty, 
with  a  view  to  meet  the  uciderstopd  wishes  of 
parliament,  had  felt  it  her  duty  to  propose  to 
leave  the  whole  question  to  an  arbitration. 

No  proposition  on  the  part  of  her  majesty, 
other  than  those  already  adverted  to,  was 
brought  forward. 

(Signed)  Wellikctoh. 

,  Castlfreagb. 

H.  Brougham. 
T.  Denmak. 

No.  4. — Protocol  of  thr.  fourth  conference, 
held  at  St.  James's-square,  18th  June, 
1820. 

Before  proceeding  to  finish  the  discussion 
of  the  protocols,  it  was  suggested  on  the  part 
of  the  king's  servants,  if  possible  to  meet  the 
queen*s  wishes,  and  in  order  the  better  to  as- 
sure to  her  majesty  every  suitable  respect  and 
attention  withm  the  particular  state  in  which 
she  might  think  fit  to  establish  her  residence 
(the  Milanese  or  tlie  Koman  States  having 
been  previously  suggested  by  her  majesty's  law> 
officers,  as  the  alternative  within  her  majesty's 
contemplation)  iliat  the  king  would  cause 
official  notification  to  be  made  w  her  majesty's 
legal  character  as  queen,  to  the  government 
of  such  state.^-That  cousisteatfy  however 
with  the  reasons  already  stated,  it  must  rest 
with  the  sovereign  of  such  state,  w)iat  recep- 
tion should  be  given  to  her  majesty  in  that 
character. 

Tlie  king's  servants  were  particularly  anxi- 
ous to  impcest  upon  the  queen's  Uw  officers 
the  public  grounds  4ipon  which*  this  priocip la 
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The  genenl  nde  of  foTeign  courts  it »  to 
receive  only  those  who  are  received  at  home. 

The  king  could  not  with  propriety  require 
any  point,  of  foreign  goremmeots,  the  refusal 
of  which  would  not  afford  his  ro^sty  just 
grounds  of  resentment  or  remonstrance. 

It  would  be  neither  for  the  king's  dignity 
nor  for  the  queen's  comfort,  that  she  should 
be  made  the  subject  of  such  a  question. 

To  this  it  was  replied,  for  the  queen,  that 
with  respect  to  this  new  proposition  on  the  part 
of  the  kmg's  servants,  it  should  be  taken  into 
immediate  consideration;  but  her  miyesty^s 
law  officers  oblerved,  that  her  ma|esty  was 
not  in  the  situation  referred  to  in  the  above 
reasoning,  having  been  habitually  received  at 
court  in  this  country  for  many  years,  and  hav« 
ing  only  ceased  to  jgo  there  in  1814,  out  of 
rmrd  to  tlie  peculiarly  delicate  situation  in 
which  the  unfortunate' differences  in  the  royal 
family  placed  the  late  queen. 

The  latter  observation  was  met,  on  the  part 
of  the  king'k  servants,  by  a  re- assertion  of  his 
majesty's  undoubted  authority  on  this  point, 
wliether  as  king,  or  as  Prince  Regent  in  the 
exercise  of  the  rojal  authority* ;  that  the  court 
held  by  her  late  mi^esty  was  in  fact  the  court 
of  the  Prince  Regent,  then  acting;  in  the  name 
and  on  the  behalf  of  his  late  miyesty,  and  that 
the  present  queen,  then  princess  of  Wales, 
was  excluded  from  such  conrl. 

(Signed)  Wxllingtoii. 

CASTLfiaEAGH. 

II.  BaoucHAU. 
•    T.  Den  MAM. 

No.  5. — Protocol  of  the  fif\h  conference, 
held  at  the  foreign  office,  June  19th,  1880. 

The  protocols  of  the  preceding  conferences 
w^re  read,  and  agreed  upon. 

Her  iniyesU*s  law  officers  stated,  that  the 
proposition  of  yesterday  had  been  submitted 
to  hef  majesty,  and  that  it  had  not  produced 
&ny  alteration  in  her  majesty's  sentiments. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  misinterpretation  of 
the  expression  used  on  mentioning  their  be- 
lief that  her  majesty  might  overcome  her  re- 
luctance to  go  abroad,  vis.  *'  under  all  the  cir* 
.cumstances  of  her  position,"  they  stated,  that 
they  meant  thereby,  the  unhappy  domestic  dif- 
ferences which  created  the  difficulty  of  her  ma- 
jesty holding  a  court,  and  the  understood 
aense  of  parliament,  that  her  majesty's  resi- 
dence in  this  country  might  be  attended  with 
jiubltc  inconvenience. 

They  also  protested  generally,  in  her  ma* 
jesty's  nasM^  against  bemg  understood  to  pro- 
pose or  to  desire  an^r  terma  inconsistent  with 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  king,  or  any 
which  her  own  vindication  did  not  seem  to 
render  fibsolutcly  necessary. 

Mekoranduu. 

The  2nd  and  3rd  points,  as  enumerated  for 
discussion  in  the  protocol  of  the  first  confer- 
ence, were  not  brought  into  deliberation,  in 
consequence  of  no  satisfactory  understunding 


having  taken  place  upon  the  potnt*  bnai^ 
forward  by  her  majesty's  law  cAeera. 
The  five  protocfils  were  then  lespectrpelj 


signed. 


(Signed) 


Wbixihotqii. 


H.  BaotiOHAX. 
T.  Dmmav. 


Tlie  titles  of  the  above  Papen  haring 
been  read  by  the  clerk  at  the  table. 

Lord  Cagtkreagh  said,  that  he  felt  h  to 
be  his  duty  to  apprize  the  Hoaae,  that 
his    majesty,    feehng   thUt   ef^j  effort 
should  be  made  to  prevent  the  necessitj 
of  proceeding  farther  with  the  delieate 
question  which  had  recently  been  brooghg 
nnder  their  notice,  had  consented  thai  it 
should  be  considered  elsewhere.    In  oon- 
scauence  of  the  course  adopted  havtng 
failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  he 
was  authorized  by  his  majesty  to  preMOC 
certain  papers,  by  which  the  whote  of  the 
proceedmg  would  be  cominaBtcated  to 
parliament*    He  felt  great  pun  in  atatioe 
that  the  course  proposed  and  adopted 
had  not  led  to  any  aatia&ctorj  amif^fe- 
ment  on  the  subject.     From  the  great 
importance  and  the  extrenae  ddkacy  of 
the  question,  the  discussion  of  whidk  had 
been  repeatedly  deferred,  he  felt  that  it 
would  be  very  inl^proper  on  his  part,  aad 
exceedingly  unfair  towards  the  House,  to 
press  the  consideration  of  the  aobject  no* 
til  gentlemen  poaseased  the  most  aatbentic 
information  connected  with  it.     Br  that 
means  the  House  would  be  reeved  from 
the  painful  situation  in  which  if  at  pre- 
sent stood,  and  would  he  enabled  to  jodge 
of  the  efforts  that  had  been  made  to  ar- 
range this  unfortunate  business.    The  pa- 
pers were  now  in  the  prog^^esa  of  bemg 
printed,  and  would  be  given  oat  to  gen- 
tlemen early  to-morrow.     He  therefore 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  move  that  the 
House  should  adjourn  over,  iHI  Wednes- 
day, the  consideration  of  this  qoestioo. 
It  was  necessary,  before  they  proceeded 
to  the  fartlier  consideratuMi  <n  the  kio^a 
message,  that  all  the  drcamstancea  of  Uie 
case  should  be  laid  before  them;  that 
they  should  he  enabled,  at  once,  to  iriew 
it  in  all  its  bearings^  before  ^ey  deter- 
mined how  they  were  to  dispoae  of  a 
question  surrounded  by  6o  many  diffieui* 
ties.     His  lordship  then  moved,  <*  that 
the  papers  do  lie  on  the  table.'* 

IVf r.  Brougham^  in  seconding  the  ape- 
tion,  begged  to  express  to  the  Hoaie  hM 
concurrence  in  the  view  the  noMe  iord 
had  taken  of  this  aubject.     He  ttrated 
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the  noble  lord  tbtt  lie  eould  mH  fisel 
greater  pBin  than  he  ex]>erieocedy  in  con- 
sequence of  the  want  of  soceeit  which 
had  attended  the  effort  liiat  had  been 
made  to  adjust  the  unfortunate  diSerencei 
that  had  occurred  beiireen  those  illostri- 
ous  personages.  He  was  anxious  that 
tlie  papers  should  be  printed;  and  he 
hoped,  wl^n  they  were  in  the  hands  of 
gentlemen,  thej  would  find  no  reason  to 
award  en^  blame  to  her  majesty ;  there 
was  nothing  contained  in  them  that  could 
cast  any  censure  on  her«  It  was  possible 
— ^barely  possible— ansonset  the  many 
other  pectuiarities  of  this  distressing  case, 
that  the  House  might  be  indueed  to  adopt 
the  opinion  that  no  blame  attached  to 
either  party* 

The  motion  was  dien  agreed  to  $  and 
tlie  consideration  of  his  majesty's  mi^ssage 
was  further  adjourned  till  Wednesday. 

Thb  BunoKT.]  The  House  having 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  Ways 
and  Means, 

The  Ckanodlor  ^  the  Exchequer  rose. 
He  stated,  that  feelmg  how  difficult  it  was 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
House  was  then  situated,  for  him  to  ob- 
tain that  attention  without  which  a  finan* 
ctal  discussion  could  not  be  intelligible 
or  satisfaclorv,  he  should  in  the  shortest, 
as  well  as  the  clearest,  manner  in  his 
power  state  those  particulars  which  it  was 
his  more  immediate  duty  to  bring  under 
Che  consideration  of  parliament  on  that 
day,  without  attempting  to  enter  into  the 
discoision  of  general  topics,  which  might 
be  introduced  with  equal  propriety  on 
other  occasions. 

The  first  point  to  which  he  wished  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  committee,  was 
the  amount  of  the  supply  which  had  been 
granted  for  the  service  of  the  year  under 
its  several  departments,  and  he  should 
then  proceed  to  show  the  funds  from 
which  the  expenditure  was  intended  to 
be  deirayedi  adding  such  explanations  at 
the  dose  of  his  statement  as  appeared  to 
be  necessary  to  elucidate  the  several 
points  to  which  he  had  referred. 

The  6rst  great  head  of  expenditure  to 
which  he  should  call  their  attention,  was 
that  of  the  army.  For  miKtary  services 
there  had  been  granted  in  the  present 
year,  including  some  items  which  still  re- 
mained to  be  voted,  the  sum  of  9,422,000{. 
In  the  preceding  year  the  grant  had 
amounted  to  8,7S2,00(^  but  the  actual 
expense  had  exceeded  that  sum^  to  con- 
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se<||nenee  of  the  augmentation  of  force 
which  had  tak^n  place  towards  the  obsa 
of  that  vear,  and  which  had  been  partly 
included  in  the  votes  of  the  present  ses« 
sion.  Much  as  he  might  regret  the 
causes  which  led  to  this  augmentatiott  c^ 
force,  he  should  not  then  think  it  neces* 
sary  to  trouble  the  committee  by  entering 
upon  them,  being  satisfied  that  the  con- 
viction was  general  in  the  country,  as 
well  as  being  sensible  in  his  own  mind, 
that  the  augmentation  had  not  arisen  from 
any  voluntary  disposition  in  the  govern^ 
ment  to  increase  the  military  forcci  but 
from  the  urgent  necessity  of  nnding  addi- 
tional protection  for  the  loyal  and  indns* 
trieus  part  of  the  population  of  the  country. 

He  next  adverted  to  the  naval  sendees, 
which  amounted  to  6,586/XXM.;  and  under 
which  head  of  expenditure  there  had  also 
been  an  increase  of  150,000/.  arishig  prin- 
cipally from  the  same  necessity  which  had 
produced  the  augmentation  of  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  army,  an  additional  number 
of  2,000  marines  having  been  voted  to 
perform  garrison  daty  on  shore. 

llie  ordnance  estimates  amounted  to 
1,204>,000^.  being  neflrly  the  same  as  in 
the  last  year ;  and  in  both  the  actual  ex- 
pense considerably  exceeded  the  sums 
granted  by  parliament,  the  surplus  being 
made  good  by  the  sale  of  stores  remsining 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  which  it  was 
no  longer  necessary  to  preserve. 

The  miscellaneous  services  -he  should 
estimate  at  2, 100,000/.  being  about22,000/. 
more  than  in  the  year  1819;  but  in  the 
estimateof  the  present  year  he  included  the 
sum  which  it  had  been  supposed  would 
be  necessary  for  the  expences  of  the  co- 
ronation. The  total  amount  of  the  heads 
of  expenditure  which  he  had  enumerated 
was  19,318,000/.  being  about  825,000/. 
more  than  those  of  the  lost  year;  but  this 
excess  in  the  expense  of  the  general  ser- 
vice of  the  state  would  be  in  part  com- 
pensated by  a  diminution  of  the  charges 
of  the  unfunded  debt,  which,  in  1819,  had 
amounted  to  two  millions,  viz.  1,570,000/. 
for  interest,  and  430,000/.  ftft  sinking  fiind 
on  exchequer  bills.  In  the  present  year 
it  was  only  necessary  to  provide  one  milr 
lion  for  the  interest,  and  410,000/.  for 
sinking  fund.  The  total  sum  to  be  pro- 
vided for  the  service  of  Uie  year  would 
therefore  be  20,723,000/.,  while,  in  1819, 
it  had  been  20,488,000/.-  But,  in  addition 
to  the  pension  necessary  to  be  made  for 
the  services  properly  belonging  to  the 
year,  there  was  to  be  Added  a  sum  ibr 
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the  further  redoctioii  of  unfanded  debt. 
It  had  been  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  of  PaHiament, 
that  the  sums  due  by  goTemment  to  the 
Bank  should  be  diminished  by  a  ref>ay- 
ment  of  10,000,000i^.  of  which  5,000,000^ 
having  been  provided  for  in  the  last  year, 
there  remained  a  sum  of  SfiOOfiOOL  now 
to  provide.  It  also  appeared  to  be  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  remove  the  pressure 
of  unfunded  debt  upon  the  market  to  pro- 
vide for  a  further  reduction  of  the  exch»- 
ouer  bills  in  the  hands  of  individuals  to 
the  extent  of  4,000,000{.  making  in  the 
whole  a  diminution  of  unfunded  debt  to 
the  amount  of  9,000»000^,  whicht  added 
to  the  provision  for  the  services  of  the 
year,  would  make  a  total  of  supply  to  the 
extent  of  29,72S,000(. 

To  meet  these  charges,  the  first  article 
of  Ways  and  Means  was  the  continuation 
of  the  usual  annual  taxes,  amounting  to 
3,000,00Q<.  The  next  would  be  a  grant 
upon  the  produce  of  the  temporary  excise 
duties  which  had  been  continued  smce  the 
war.  In  the  year  1819,  8,500,000/.  had 
been  granted  upon  those  duties,  being 
about  equal  to  their  actual  produce  in  the 
then  preceding  years ;  but  owing  princi- 
pally to  the  variations  of  payment  which 
Aad  been  caused  by  the  consolidation  of 
the  excise  duties,  in  July  last,  there  re- 
mained on  the  5tli  July,  1820,  a  sum  of 
900,000/.,  still  to  be  made  good  upon 
that  grant.  He  should,  therefore,  for  the 
present  year,  propose  to  vote  only 
2,500,000^  upon  that  fund,  in  order  that 
the  grant  might  be  nearly  completed  be- 
fore the  month  of  April  ncKt.  The  re- 
maining articles  of  ordinary  income  were 
the  lottery  and  the  old  naval  stores.  The 
former  he  should  estimate  at  240,000/. 
and  the  latter  at  260,000/.,  being  the  pro- 
duce of  the  sales  of.  the  last  year.  The 
total  amount  of  these  several  items  of 
ordinary  income  was  six  millions,  which 
being  deducted  from  the  supply  he  had 
before  stated,  would  leave  the  sum  of 
20,700,000/.  to  be  provided  for  by  extra- 
ordinary means. 

He  had  already  had  occasion  to  explain 
to  parliament  the  mode  in  which  seven 
millions  of  exchequer  bills  had  been  fund- 
ed, and  a  loan  of  five  millions  contracted, 
and  he  had  had  the  satisfaction  to  observe, 
that  the  terms  which  he  had  obtained  for 
the  public  in  each  of  those  transactions 
had  met  with  the  general  approbation  of 
the  House.  He  should  now  further  pro- 
pose  a    vote    aanotioning    a    loan    of 
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12,O00^O0OL  from  the  smking  fund,iiiakiio|c 
in  the  whole  an  amount  of  Ways  a&d 
Means  of  30,000,000/.  and  excee<Uiig  the 
supply  ffranted  by  between  two  and  thrcse 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  There  re- 
mained a  small  article  of  income  «hk^  it 
would  be  necessary  to  vote,  but  of  which 
he  could  not  offer  a  specific  estimate.  It 
would  arise  firom  the  repaymenta  vhlch 
might  take  place  of  advances  made  ta 
corparations  or  individuala  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  act  of  the  57  th  of  his  late 
migesty,  for  affording  encourageiDeQt  to 
public  works.  Under  that  ac^  about 
1,000,000/.  had  been  advanced  in  excbe- 

2uer  bills,  which  would  becoeoe  due  in 
ktober  next,  and  for  the  pa:yaienK  of 
which  parliament  had  made  provmoii  m 
the  present  session;  but  the  individuals 
who  had  received  these  loans  were  in 
many  instances  allowed  to  repay  them  by 
distant  instalments,  so  that  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  sums  advanced  coidd  be 
expected  to  be  repaid  in  the  present 
year ;  the  whole  transaction  would,  how- 
ever, be  ultimately  wound  up  withoot  any 
loss  to  the  public,  and  at  a  rate  of  inter* 
est,  which  would  afford  provision  for  all 
the  charges  attending  the  operation  of  the 
act. 

Having  thus  stated  the  various  items  of 
Supply  and  Ways  and  Means,  it  naight 
be  necessary  to  explain  the  ntuatioa  of 
the  unfunded  debt,  as  settled  by  the  votes 
of  the  last  year,  and  as  now  proposed  to 
be  reduced  by  the  arrangementa  for  the 
presenL    The  amount  of  exchequer  hilk^ 
authorized   to  be  issued  by  the  acts  of 
1819,  was  86,500,000/i,  to  which  was  to 
be  added  the  sum  of  1,000,000/.  Issued, 
as  he  had  before  observed,  under  the  57tb 
of  the  late  king,  and  also  2,000,000/.,  of 
Irish  Treasury  bills,  the  value  of  which 
the  Bank  of  Irelapd  had  advanced  to  go^ 
vemment.     He  should  propose  for  the 
present  year  to  grant  29 fiOOjOOOL  of  ex- 
chequer bills,  and  1,500,000  oflrkh  Trea- 
surv  bills,  making  to^er  30,500|QQ0/. 
and  making  a  diminution  of  the  unfunded 
debt  compared  with  the  lua  year,  as  be 
had  before  sUted,  of  9,0QO,O0OL  The  ex- 
chequer bills  he  should  propose  to  vote 
this  evening,  but  to  reserve  the  Irish  trea- 
sury bills  for  a  future  occasion,  as  he  was 
not  certain  whether  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
which  had  already  exchanged  500,000^ 
of  the  Irish  treasury  bills,  bdd  by  tliem  ^ 
English  exchequer  bills,  might  not  be  <^e* 
sirous  of  exchaogmg  a  further  aon  m  tbo 
same  mjpner. 
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The  term*  of  the  sinking  fiind  loan  he 
houldproposeto  regulate  by  those  of  the 
contract  which  had  t^en  entered  into  for 
he  loan  of  5,000,000/.  it  appearing  to  be 
he  most  equitable  principle,  that  the  sum 
»f  public  mon^  borrowed  from  the  com- 
oiuioners  of  the  sinking  fund  should  be 
aken  at  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  that 
kt  which  Uie  tDonev  of  individuals  had 
»een  advanced.  The  pajmenu  of  this 
oan  would  be  so  arranged  as  to  leave  the 
um  of  5,000^000/.  applicable  by  the  com- 
olssioners  to  the  purchase  of  stock  in  the 
ear  ended  the  5th  July,  1821.  In  the 
rear  ended  5th  July,  1819,  the  sum  ap* 
ilied  by  the  commissioners  had  amounted 
o  about  4,400,000/.,  including  about 
>00,000/.  applied  in  Ireland.  In  the  pre- 
lent  year,  the  total  sum  would  be  some- 
what more  than,  5,000,000/.,  of  which  he- 
ween,  600,000/.  and  700,000/.  would 
ilso  be  applied  in  Ireland,  leaving  about 
i',400,00(d.  for  purchasers  in  England; 
md  here  it  might  be  proper  for  him  to 
inswer  a  question,  which  had  been  more 
han  once  put  to  him  by  the  hon.  member 
br  Penryn,  viz.  why,  as  the  shaking  fund 
low  amounted  to  17,000«000/.  and  would 
herefore  have  been  sufficient,  in  addition 
o  the  proposed  loan  of  twelve  millions, 
he  remainmg  sum  of  five  millions  had  not 
iso  been  borrowed  from  the  sinking  fund, 
o  as  to  leave  no  sum  to  be  borrowed  from 
ndividuals.  To  this  he  should  answer, 
hat  although  the  amount  of  debt  re- 
naining  unredeemed  at  the  close  of  the 
rear  miffht  have  been  nearly  the  same  in 
me  mode  of  proceedine  as  in  the  other, 
ret  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  effect  upon 
:redit  and  public  convenience  would  have 
leen  extremely  different  in  the  two  cases. 
The  purchases  of  the  commissioners  had 
lot  only  the  effect  of  cancelling  a  certain 
lortion  of  stock  at  the  end  of  every  year, 
)ut  by  their  equable  and  reeular  opera- 
ion  they  in  a  degree  regulsted  the  market 
turing  the  whofe  of  the  year,  and  pre- 
ented  those  sudden  fluctuations  which 
he  accidental  circumstances  of  forced 
ales  and  of  the  combinations  of  specu- 
Iters  might  otherwise  occasion.  What- 
ver  might  be  the  necessity  of  an  indivi- 
ual  to  bring  his  stock  to  sale,  he  knew 
liat  there  was  a  constant  and  considera- 
le  purchaser  in  the  market,  and  that  he 
ould  not  fail  at  last  with  the  delay  of  a 
3w  days  to  obtain  the  fair  current  price 
f  what  he  had  to  sell.  It  was  also  to  be 
ecoDected  for  how  many  years  the  public 
ad   been  accustomed  to  the  constant 


practice  of  these  purchases,  end  how 
much  their  feelings  might  have  been 
acted  upon,  and  their  apprehensions  ex- 
cited by  the  total  cessation  of  an  establish- 
ment, which  has  always  been  deemed  sa 
beneficial.  He  had  not  indeed  been  with- 
out some  alarm  at  the  effect  which  might 
be  produced  upon  public  opinion  in  the 
last  year,  when  a  loan  from  the  sinking 
fund  was  for  the  first  time  carried  into 
effect.  He  was  ready  to  allow  that  the 
experiment  had  ended  more  favourably 
than  he  had  apprehended  it  might  do,,  but 
the  difference  wan  very  great  between  the 
diminution,  though  considerable,  and  the 
total  cessation  of  a  resource  of  this  kind. 
In  future,  indeed,  he  hoped  that  this 
ground  of  difierence  of  opinion  between 
the  hon.  member  and  himself  would  no 
longer  exist,  for  he  saw  no  reason  to  de- 
part from  the  expectation  which  he  had 
last  year  held  out  to  parliament  that  the 
loan  lately  concluded  would  be  the  last, 
which  so  long  as  peace  continued,  the  go- 
vernment would  be  under  the  necessity  of 
contracting,  except  by  application  to  the 
commissioners  for  the  sinkmg  fund. 

He  was  here  naturally  led  to  explain  a 
part  of  the  subject,  which  had  on  various 
occasions  been  alluded    to,   and  which 
nearly  connected  itself  with  this  question 
-—he  meant  a  comparison  between  the  es* 
timates  which  baa  been  formed  in  the 
session  of  1819,  and  the  actual  result  of 
the  finances  of  that  year.    He  was  ready 
to  admit  that  it  was  less  favourable  than 
had  been  anticipated ;  but  he  contended 
that  the  failure  was  not  so  considerable  as 
to  exceed  ordinary  fluctuations,  or  to  jus- 
tify the  alarms  which  had  been  firequently 
expressed.     The  finance  committee  in 
April,    181 9|   had  estimated    the    toUl 
income    of    the    United    Kingdom   at 
54,000,000/.,  its  actual  produce liad  been 
very  near  53  millions,  ot  which,  however, 
500,000/.  had  arisen  firom  taxes  imposed 
since  the  committee  had  made  theur  re- 
port.   The  diminution,  therefore,  of  re- 
venue which  arose  almost  wholly  in  the 
October  quarter,  and  in  the  branch  of 
customs   might  be  taken  at  1,500,000/. 
They  had  estimated  the  clear  excess  of 
income   beyond    expenditure   at   about 
2,000,000/.,  to  which  would  have  been 
added  the  amount  of  any  uxes  afterwards 
imposed.    The  actual  excess  estimated  in 
various  ways  might  be  taken  from  one 
million  to  a  million  and  a  half,  and  though 
certainly  much  less  than  was  desirable  to 
secure  the  prosperity  of  the  country  in 
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tbe  tiaae  ofpe«oe,  yci  wai  sufficiefti  to 
complete  the  ffloomy  observationt  %hioh 
ipere  freauent^  thrown  out  of  »  grcti 
existiog  deficiency.  In  the  present  year 
it  appeared  from  the  accounts  on  the 
table  $M  nearly  certain  as  any  estimate 
which  could  be  formed,  that  the  new  taxes 
imposed  in  1819  would  produce  at  IfasA 
tbe  estimated  sum  of  three  millions. 
There  would  tbereforet  be  a  sum  of  about 
2,500,000^  to  add  to  the  surplus  of  in- 
oeme  beyond  expenditure  in  1819,  makiof 
a  dear  unprovement  in  one  situation  in 
the  present  year  of  about  three  millions 
and  a  half.  It  is  true  that  this  sum  fiilla 
Q9i^iderably  short  of  the  5,000,000/.  of 
dear  income  which  was  last  year  intended 
to  be  provided  by  parliament;  but  al- 
though that  estimate  might  not  be  realised 
in  tte  present  year,  which  laboured  under 
some  circumstances  of  depression  too 
obvioua  to  require  particular  notice,  he 
by  DO  means  saw  reason  to  doubt  diat  it 
would  be  speedily  completed.  One  in- 
dispensable requisite  indeed,  as  well  to  all 
finaocial  proaperity,  as  to  every  eSective 
econoQiy,  and  to  all  encouragement  of 
iodttBtry»  was  the  ooanplete  and  perma- 
nent establishment  of  tranquiUity  and 
good  order  among  the  people.  When 
that  great  point  was  effectually  secured, 
he  felt  the  greatest  confidence  of  the  rest. 
Having  completed  this  part  of  his  state- 
menu  he  adverted  in  a  subsequent  expla- 
»aiioB  to  the  mode  by  which  the  charges 
of  tbe  loans  were  to  be  provided  for.  "Die 
principle  which  he  adcmted  was  that  of 
tiie  aftt  of  181S.  It  had  been  at  that 
time  explained,  though  not  positively 
onacted,  that  a  sum  of  one  hundred  mil- 
Uons  ought/  in  time  of  peace,  to  be  re- 
served in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners 
as  a  resource  for  the  first  exigencies  of 
of  aoy  future  wars.  That  sum  had  been 
now  completed,  and  there  was  a  consider- 
able excess  in  the  handu  of  the  commis- 
sioners.  The  sum  now  aetnaliy  standing 
in^  their  names  amounted  to  about  144 
mlliogas.  He  should  therefore  propose  to 
MOTide  for  the  charge  of  tbe  present  loans. 
Of  caacelliD^  the  excess  of  stock  beyond 
100  millions  in  the  names  of  the  conunis- 
aioiiers,  to  such  an  extent  as  was  neoes- 
aary  for  providing  for  the  expense  as  it 
vote,  and  so  as  to  leave  the  aum  ^  at 
^|Mt  fiive  millions  as  a  clear  sinking  fund 
^yxhe  present  year.  The  right  boo.  gra- 
BBP^  concluded  with  moving  his  first 
^••w^tion,  «  That  towards  raising  the 
WPfty  granted  to.his  majesty  tbe  sum  of 
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tw^ve  oMllioiio  be  raised  by  amiuitiei."* 
Mr.  Baring  did  not  intend  to  exaaiae 
any  part  of  the  right  hon.  gentlemas'i 
statement,  but  rose  chiefly  to  exfirai 
some  degree  of  surprise  that  no  infonas- 
tion  bad  been  coonniunicateil  with  regird 
to  the  consolidated  fund. 

*  Tbe  following  ia  a  correct  atalea^al 
of  the  Supplies  and  Ways  and  Means  &r 
the  present  year  aa  compared  with  ihoie 
of  last  year,  together  wuh  the  accoooi  qf 
the  Unfunded  Debt  for  tbe  yean  1819 
and  1820. 

SUFPUCS. 
GranCcd  for  I819.  JUBuuU.  lU  ISCOu 

8,78^70  Army ^.9,4«a,(NIO 

6,436,781  Navy 6,586,700 

1,101,000  Ordnance 1,904,600 

S,078,197  Miscellaneous 2,l00fiO0 

18,488,448  Total  Supplies  •  •  19,315,300 

4J0,000  Sinking  Fund  on  Do.       410,000 
90,488,448  £0,793,^00 

10.500.000  }«^JScU?Sifcf(   ''^^ 

30,988,448  29,723,900 

-      WATS   AMD   MSAIIS. 
Onnted  flor  I8I9.  ''r^'^i^  ftr  nn 

3,000,000  Annual  Mah £^fi90fiOO 

SfbOQ/XH)  £icise  Dutiescoatinued  9,500^000 

240/)00  lottery a40,p00 

334,000  OldSlores S60.000 

7,074,000  6,000,000 

19,000,000  Loan 5,000,000 

19,000,000  Sinking  Fond  Loan--  12 fiOOfiOO 

31,074,000  30,000,00^ 

UMFUHDED   DEBT. — 1819. 

Exchequer  Biil%  69  Geo.  3rd,  c  4  90,000,000 
Ditto.       59  Geo.  31^  e.  131  16,500,000 

Irish  Treasury  Bills 9,000,000 

Bills  issued  for  aid  to  Msnufte- 

turers.  Fisheries^  &e.  57  Geo. 

3rd,€ap.34 XfiOOfXO 

39,500,000 
1890. 

Exchequer  Bills  t9flO0fi(» 

Irish  Treasury  Bills # l,5OO/)00 

30  5OO|O0!^ 
By  Reduction  of  Unfunded  Deht     9\ooojM 

d9,500/XK> 
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Mf.  Hume  inquired  t^hethcrihe  FrencH 
cofitrifoation  bf  two  millions  was  forth* 
coming. 

The-  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer  ob- 
served; that  (he  hon.  member  had  taken 
the  two  millions  of  francs,  which  was  the 
French  oonf ributfon,  as  pounds.     In  allu* 
sion  to  what  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Barings 
he  adfnitted  the  great  importance  of  that 
8ubjec<9  atid  could  only  plead  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  having  omitted  it,  the  necessary 
complfbiktion  of  so  many  points  as  it  had 
been  his  duty  to  refer  to.    In  the  course 
of  last  year  the  deScieoey  on  the  consoli- 
dated fund  had  amounted  to  3,000,000/. 
The  defieiency,  however,  had  arisen  be- 
fore the  liew  taxes  becaihe   productive, 
and  also  included  the  charge  of  two  loans 
— ^hdse  of  the  yerirs  1818  itnd  1819.  The 
new  taxes  covered  that  charge,  and  left  a 
surplus  of   1,800,000/.  upon   the   whole 
year,  or  an  improvement  of  700,000/.  in 
the  last  quafter. 

Mr.  GrenfeU  wished  for  ^ome  farther 
explanation  fts  to  the  expected  amount  of 
the  BiMtie  Aind. 

The  ChiineeUof  of  the  Exthequer  pro- 
fessed his  refadiness  to  lay  before  the  com- 
mittee evefy  particulai^  of  the  flfrdnge- 
ments  which  he  had  in  view,  andf  upon 
whieh  he  Oamed  his  calculations.  It  was 
true,  as  the  hon.  member  seemed  to  think, 
thai  it  wolp  his  int^i^tion  to  eAnc6l  stock, 
to  the  amount  of  this  proportion  of  iiii- 
ftraded  d^bt.  This  proceeding  referred 
to  an  act  of  181 S,  whidh  provided  for 
making  stock  in  the  hftnds  of  the  commis- 
sioners a{>plieable  to  the  setvice  of  the 
year,  and  under  whi6h  a  ^lan  was  devised 
for  ^comulatinjg  stock  to  the  amount  of 
1 60,000,000/.  against  the  breaking  out  of 
If  new  War.  It  was  only  from  a  surplus 
tbove  that  S6m  of  *  hundred  mtflion^  that 
he  took  the  proposed  scmi  of  1^,000,000/. 
In  the  year  1821,  he  trutited  that  the 
Whcde  a6dumuUtiott  would  amount  to 
]15,000i00a/. 

Mf.  Qre^JHl  boirtended,  Aat  the  plan 
of  the  right  hon.  gentlemaff  Was  stiH  cal- 
culiitedto  diAkinisn  rather  thati  ca!use  aAy 
real  ence^i  of  thei  revenue  dver  the  ex- 

Gnditure.  With  reference  to  tlve  conso- 
lated  fMd,  h^  r6{)^t6d  what  he  hadiaid 
oti  a  recent  oc6^ion,  tliat  it  was',  a  most 
unfleenlly  aftd  odious  blot  oh  (he  character 
of  (he  government,  to  allow  of  a  constant 
deficiency  in  that  fund  of  between  seven 
tttvdi  ei|fht  ttfilljdrrs ;  ahd  he  strob^ly  urged 
tlie  etped?ehcy  eifh^  by  a  loan,  by  the 
iMuti  of  dxofaeqoeiP  bills,  or  M  irokne  other 
VOL.  I. 


nfiodeto  put  the  matter  strafght.  Govern- 
ment were  placed  by  the  present  state  bf 
the  consolidated  fund  in  this  situation—. 
that  they  could  not  pdy  any  quarter's  divi- 
dend to  the  public  creditor  but  at  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  Bank  of  England: 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  must  altogether 
depend  not  only  on  the  ability  of  the  Bank 
to  assist  him,  but  on  their  will  and  plea- 
sure to  do  so.  Was  it  fitting  that  govem- 
(nent  should  thus  be  in  the  power  of  i. 
corporation,  with  reference  to  the  means 
of  paying  the  dividend  to  the  public  cre- 
ditor ?  Was  it  possible  that  in  that  statrf 
of  things  the  chancellor  of  the  excheduer 
could  feel  himself  in  that  independeni 
condition  which  could  alone  enable  him 
to  make  the  best  bargain  for  the  public  ? 
As  to  the  loan  of  twelve  millions  from  the 
sinking  fund,  his  right  hon.  friend  had  by 
no  means  convinced  him  of  the  propriety 
ofcontinuing  the  present  system.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  knew  that  the  whole  sys- 
tem was  fictitious — that  ii  had  no  exist- 
ence but  in  books,  where  it  appeared  to 
be  so  much  stock  for  so  much  money.  In 
reality,  it  was  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  but  a  thing  that  ceased  in  the  very 
moment  that  It  came  into  existence.  With 
regard  to  its  connexion  with  the  affairs  of 
the  Bank,  he  had  so  often  discussed  that 
subject  that  he  should  not  go  into  it  at 
present. 

Mr.  John  Smi^A  disagreed  altogether 
from  the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  just 
spoken,  as  to  the  operation  of  the  sinking 
fund ;  and  maintamed  that  It  created  a 
market  for  stock,  and  thereby  prevented 
its  depreciation.  Adverting  to  the  gene- 
ral question  of  our  financitil  condition,  he 
observed,  that  although  he  by  no  means 
charged  it  as  matter  of  blame,  yet  that  in 
fact  almost  all  the  expectations  whidh  had 
been  la6t  year  held  out  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  had  been  disappointed. 
Our  revenue  nad  decreased,  and  our  ex- 
penses augiA'ented ;  and  thilt,  five  years 
after  the  termination  of  war  I  Me  confes- 
sed that  he  had  Ion?  entertained  a  melan- 
choly foreboding  of  our  actual  condition. 
For  the  first  time  he  had  observed  a  sus- 
picion and  a  distrust  of  the  credit  of  this 
country.  This  was  a  liew  feature  in  our 
situation.  Ih  the  midst  of  the  late  long 
and  dangerous  war,  this  country  had  been 
considered  the  asylum  of  property.  Fo- 
feigners  brought  property  of  every  d'es- 
6ription  to  England ;  but  things  were  so 
much  changed,  that  many  Englishmen! 
were  at  the  present  moment  investing  a' 
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poriion  of  their  properly  in  foreign  fundt,  | 
Ml  order  to  have  a  nest  egff.  The  fact  was, 
that  the  real  sUte  of  our  finances  was  very 
little  linown  in  that  House.  This  was 
mainly  attributable  to  the  bad  mode  of 
keeping  the  publie  accounts.  In  a  variety 
of  pomis»  and  especisUy  in  those  psrts  oi 
Ihem  which  related  to  exchequer  bilb,  the 
accounts  might  be  rendered  much  more 
clear  and  explicit.  He  concurred  in  what 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said»  of  the 
impracticability  under  existing  circumstan- 
ces of  touching  the  capital  of  Ireland.  Ad* 
verting  to  the  Auttrisn  loan,  he  obsenr* 
ed  Uiat  the  circumstances  of  Austria 
might  have  improved  within  a  few  years* 
and  he  should  be  glad  to  find  that  some 
application  had  been  made  by  our  govern- 
oientfor  the  repayment  of  that  loan.  He 
contended  that  ever  since  the  close  of  the 
war  we  had  been  goinff  on  most  improvi- 
dently.  He  charged  the  government 
with  useleu  extravagance.  He  did  this 
without  the  least  bitterness;  for  he 
ihovght  it  was  a  charge  which  ptuched 
on  every  member  of  the  House.  With 
some  few  exceptions^  he  thought  that 
they  were  all  greatly  to  blame  for  not  hav- 
ing paid  more  attention  to  our  very  ex* 
traordinary  expenditure.  In  the  civil  de- 
partment of  the  ordnanoe»  of  the  navy,  of 
the  army»  Ac.  money  had  been  expended 
*-he  would  not  say  uselesslj,  but  without 
absolute  necessity.  If  a  private  individual 
became  distressed,  what  course  did  he 
laKe  ?  He  looked  into  his  affairs,  he  re« 
trenched  his  superfluities,  and  perhaps 
some  of  his  necessaries,  and  he  took  care 
not  to  be  guilty  of  any  expense  for  which 
there  was  not  an  absolute  necessity.  Such 
however*  was  not  the  course  which  go- 
vernment and  the  legislature  had  pursued. 
Now*  in  looking  over  the  account  of  pub- 
lic expenditure,  be  found  many  charges 
under  the  head  of  pensions.  Those  items 
were  looked  upon  as  of  little  importance, 
but  he  saw  the  other  day  a  pension  of 
550^.  a  year  granted,  certainly  to  a  very 
reipectable  individual,  now  governor  of 
Trmidad^  for  five  j-ears  service,  that  gen- 
tleman also  receiving  the  salary  of  bis  pre- 
sent appointmeoL  The  blame  of  this  and 
other  charges  en  the  pubUc  revenue  were 
not  to  be  wholly  attributed  to  government* 
The  blame  ought  to  be  laid  upon  parlia^ 
tneat  generally.  The  House  had,  in  fact, 
shown  the  greatest  apathy  on  such  occa- 
sions ;  an  apathy  which  he  feared  was  too 
much  felt  out  of  doors,  lliey  otight  to 
look  with  the  greatest  jealousy  tothe  ex- 
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pcnditure  of  the  country.  The  revola- 
tions  which  had  taken  place  in  all  omh 
dern  states  had  originated  in  the  cmbaf- 
rassed  state  of  their  finances.  Ha  apo- 
logised for  having  trespassed  on  Ae  as- 
teotion  of  the  House,  but  be  begged  os 
them  to  consider  what  they  weee  abo«t. 
Unless  a  different  system  was  adopted,  he 
feared  the  day  was  not  far  diataat  which 
would  bring  the  deepest  tsad  moat  cakr 
mitous  distresses  on  the  country* 

Mr.  Rieardo  said,  he  could  not  clearly 
understand  the  alleged  benefit  which  die 
money-market  was  to  receive  from  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  arrsagpwent.  it 
was  certainly  a  subject  of  bacniation 
that,  after  five  years  of  peace,  we  i^aiMr 
siill  find  our  expenses  locveaMg.  Ac- 
cording to  the  right  hon.  gentknan  we 
bad  had  effectually  a  sinking  land  of  but 
l,O0O,O0tf. during  the  laat  year;  but  H 
this  were  correct,  and  the  right  hoa.  gea* 
tleman  were  to  follow  out  the  atatemenls 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  finance 
committee,  he  would  perceive  from  the 
expenditure  that  there  had  beea  aa  ac- 
tual deficiency.  He  would  here  observe, 
that  he  found  an  item  of  l,125imOC.  per* 
fectly  unexplained.  There  vras  no  ae* 
count  by  which  he  could  trace  the  ama- 
nerin  which  it  was  proposed  to  prsfide 
for  this  item  of  1 ,125,000/.  The  sarplas 
of  1,000,000^.,  which  had  been  aseatioiKd 
by  the  riaht  hen.  gentleman,  be  had  al- 
ready taken  into  account;  bat  he  malt 
contend  that  thb  sum  of  l,li5,OOOLstOI 
appeared  as  aaainst  the  accounts  gtoea  in 
by  the  chancellor  of  theexdie^uer,  whether 
he  looked  at  this  or  at  that  paper.  This 
sum  of  1,125,000^  ought  to  appear,  thin 
fore,  among  other  outstanding  demands. 
He  had  a  right  to  presume  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  was  bound  taprovide  fi»r 
this  particular  one,  among  the  ether*. 
Next  year  it  was  anticipated  by  that  rigjkt 
hon*  gentlemsn  that  we  were  to  hne  m 
sinking  fund  of  between  three  and  four 
millions.  During  the  present  year*  be 
said,  that  he  calculated,  after  dedueUiia 
9,000,0002.  of  unfunded  debt  to  be  paid 
off  from  II  fifX^OOOL,  that  there  vroOld  be 
a  sinking  fund  of  about  8,OeO,O00C  Bat  the 
right  hen.  gentleman  seemed  to  fbigst, 
that  this  imaginary  Improvement  of  bii 
was  made  to  appear  twice  in  the  saais 
statement.  He  first  of  all  aaid,  that  va 
should  have  a  sinking  fiiod  of  aoch  sad 
such  an  amount ;  but,  wben  he  cams  to 
speak  of  the  deficiensfes  upon  the  eaasoli« 
dated  fund,  and  of  the  fund  ont  of  wUdi 
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they  wert  to  bt  tuppliedy  he  mutt  hate 
forgotten,  when  he  was  expatiating  upon 
the  ainking  fbnd,  that  be  was  alluding  to 
that  oat  or  which  those  very  deficiencies 
were  to  be  so  sapplied.  Andt  throughout 
»U  these  aeoounts,  he  had  clearly  forgot- 
ten that  there  was,  in  the  quarter  ending 
in  January  1819>  a  deficiency  of 
S^OOOyOOOL  upon  exchequer  bills*  He 
quite  agreed  in  every  word  that  had  fal- 
len from  his  hon.  fnend,  the  member  for 
Peorhyn,  respecting  the  alarming  defi*. 
ciency  upon  the  consolidated  fund.  He 
quite  concurred  with  him  in  saying,  that 
that  wltich  was  the  growing  produce  of 
the  consolidated  fund  used  to  be  sufficient 
to  pay  ail  the  demands  upon  it  for  the 
current  quarter;  whereas,  mstead  of  this, 
k  was  now  found  insufficient  to  pay  even 
the  arrears  of  the  precedhig  quarter.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year,  he  considered  the 
inance  committee  to  have  pursued  a  very 
good  plan  in  letting  them  know  what  was 
the  ml  state  of  the  finances  nf  the  coun* 
try.  The  committee  had  allowed  them  to 
see,  in  that,  whether  their  amount  was 
greater  or  less  than  it  had  been  at  that 
time  twelve  months.  Now,  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  appljr  the  very  same  (rfan  to 
the  accounts  of  this  year ;  and  he  found 
it  to  apply  to  them  in  a  most  remarkable 
aaanner*  The  committee  last  year  esti- 
MMted  the  unfunded  debt  at  58,193»000/. 
They  took  the  amount  of  exchequer-bills 
in  orcttlation,  of  Irish  treasury  bilk,  defi- 
ciency bills,  Ac. ;  and  the  result  of  their 
estimate  was  58,1S9,00M.  By  the  papers 
befiire  the  House,  it  appeared,  that  at  the 
period  to  which  they  were  made  out,  the 
unfunded  debt  was  actually  diminished  in 
thesttmof2,000,000&  only,  althoush  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  calculated  that  dt- 
ninution  at  upwards  of  10,000,00(tf.  ^  If» 
however,  the  papers  before  them  were 
correct,  he  must  contends  that  the  amount 
of  actual  diminution  upon  the  unfunded 
debt,  between  the  5th  of  January  1819, 
and  the  5th  of  January  1820,  was  only 
SfiOOfiOOl.  It  was  now  necessary  to  see 
in  what  ratio  the  funded  debt  had  increas- 
ed; and  by  the  returns  that  had  been 
Biade  to  the  House,  they  would  find  that 
the  sum  actually  received  by  loan  (which 
loans  last  year  amounted  to  24,000,000/.) 
was  18,796,00tf.  Deducting  the  sinking 
food  from  this,  the  balance  roust  necessa- 
rily be  the  actual  amount  to  which  the 
funded  debt  had  been  increased  during 
the  present  yatr;  and  that  increase  was 
to  the  exact  extent  te  which  the  unfunded 


debt  had  been  this  year  paid  oE,  namely» 
%000,00tf . :  so  that,  after  all  the  comj^- 
cated  accounts  that  had  been  submitted 
to  the  Hovse,  the  general  result  was  this 
—that  they  hsd  decreased  the  unfunded 
debt  2,000,000/.  and  had  increased  the 
funded  debt  2,000,0001.  It  had  been  said 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  was  no  sink- 
ing fund  whatever,  for  that  the  defi- 
ciencies upon  the  interest  of  csche- 
quer-bills  would  amount  to  a  sum  about 
equal  to  that  fund.  And  indeed  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  that  these  deficiencies  had 
increased  1,370,000/.  more  than  they 
amounted  to  last  year.  He  had  one  ol>« 
servation  more  to  make  about  the  funding 
of  7,000,000/.  of  exchequer  bills.  The 
hon.  member  for  Penrybn  had  paid  some 
compliments  to  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, for  having  upon  this  occasion 
funded  in  the  5  per  cents,  rather  than  in 
any  other  stock.  But,  in  order  to  contend 
that  that  was  a  judicious  measure,  he 
ought  first  tp  have  shown  that  there  was  a 
sufficiency  of  capital  to  fund  in  the  5  per 
cents  rather  than  in  the  three  per  cents. 
If  they  possessed  a  very  large  sinking  fund 
and  that  sinking  fund  was  likely  to  be 
operative,  then  undoubtedly  it  was 
proper  to  fund  in  a  new  stock  and  create 
one  of  5  per  cent  in  preference  to  fund- 
ing in  the  3  per  cents;  and,  in  that 
view  of  the  question,  he  should  have  been 
disposed  to  nave  approved  of  the  former 
of  these  n»easures.  But,  seeing  that  they 
possessed  little  or  no  sinking  fund,  he  was 
very  much  disposed  to  doubt,  whether  tlie 
terms  of  such  a  loan  would  be  of  that  ad- 
vantageous character  which  his  hon. 
friend  seemed  disposed  to  attribute  to 
them. 

Mr.  Maherly  could  not  but  remark  the 
great  difference  that  existed  between  the 
present  propositions  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman and  those  which  he  had  made  last 
year.  Last  yew  he  came  down  to  that 
House,  and  said,  that  during  the  preced- 
ing year,  he  had  been  acting  upon  tempo- 
rary expedients,  but  that  he  was  then  be- 
ginning to  act  upon  a  permanent  plan, 
whose  operation  would  be  to  make  asink- 
mg  fund  of  5,000,000/.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman,  on  that  occasion,  laid  the 
strongest  stress  upon  the  position,  that  « 
sinking  fund  of  2,000,000/.  was  not  suffi- 
cient ;  he  therefore  proposed  3,000,000/. 
in  addition,  and  declared  that  less  than' 
5,000,000/.  would  not  be  sufficient  to  sup- 
port public  credit.  The  right  hon.  the 
member  for  Qhichester  concurred  in  the 
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i^ame  opinioiu     His  words  were,  tliat  he 
yould  not  place  in  the  bands  of  any  cor- 
pqrate  body  whatever  the  chance  of  ruin- 
1^  our  predit ;   that  it  would  be  a  very 
inexpedient  thing  to  go  on  with  the  con- 
solidated fund  in  its  then  arrears;    and 
^ove  all,  he  said  that  the  credit  of  that 
(und  was  bound  up  with  the  credit  of  the 
empire.— Here  the  hon.   gentleman    en* 
^red  into  a  recapitulation  of  charges  and 
items ;  the  purport  of  which  was,  to  show 
tliat  the  measures  hitherto  adopted  by  go- 
vernment, in  regard   to  the  deficiencies 
upon  the  consolidated  fund,  had  been  in- 
emcient.     The  total  deficiency  upon  the 
but  quarter  in  these  accounts,  if  everjr 
charge  were  brought  under  consideration, 
vould  be  about  500,000/.;    and  he  was 
very  much  afraid  that  the  right  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Chichester,  who  understood  the 
nuances  of  the  country  so  well,  would  find 
.the  plan  that  had  been  adopted  a  very  bad 
ope  for  providing  against  these  deficien- 
cies, supposing  the  exchanges  should  be 
against  us,  ancTthat  there  should  be  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  gold.     Admitting  there  was 
an  increase  of  2,000,000/.  upon  the  ordi- 
nary revenue  of  this  year  over  that  of  the 
]ast---giviiig  ministers  credit  for  this  ac- 
cession of  income — it  resulted  from  the 
papers  before  the  House  and  the  calcula- 
tions to  be  made  upon  them,  that  on  the 
1st  of  January   1821,   the    consolidated 
fund  would  be  in  debt  9,500,000/.      Last 
year  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  stated 
his  supplies  at  20,427 ,000/.,  and  his  ways 
and  means  at  7,024,000/.,  leaving  a  differ- 
ence of  13,403,000/.      But  to  this  differ- 
ence  of  13,403,000/.  was  to  be  added,  the 
deficiency  of  the  consolidated  fund,  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  about  15.000,000/.     He 
did  not  mean  to  contend  that  the  revenue 
had  not  risen  in  amount ;    certainly  not ; 
and  it  was  not  his  object  to  darken  the 
picture  at  all;  but  what  means  had  they  of 
raising  such  a  sum  as  15,000,000/.  ?     The 
right  hon.  gentleman*s  budget  of  this  year 
he  considered  to  be  perhaps  the  best  that 
he  had  ever   presented   to  that  House, 
because  it  seemed  to  hold   out  a  faicsr 
chance  of  realizing  a  sinking  fund  than 
that  of  any  former  year.      He  should  be 
happy  if  it  should  turn  out  that  he  was 
^rong,  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  right; 
but  at  present  he   did  not  anticipate  a 
siBking  fund  of  three  or  four  millions,  but 
one  nearer  two  millions.      He  could  not 
help  pressing  on  the  riglit  hon.  gentleman 
and  the  noble  lord  the  present  actual  state 
jJUiQ  sinking  fund,  and  the  conaideratioo 
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of  what  would  be  the  conseqvieiice  tC  u- 
tacking  it,  supposiog  th^y  wcve  ^v«f  re- 
duced to  that  ueceasity  by  a  atate  of  vy. 
He  pressed  qpoo  the  noble  lord  and  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  the  oecesy'tj  of 
adopting  some  measure  for  raising  sod 
supporting  that  sinking  fund.  For  vlat 
was  the  condition  of  our  finances  dov, 
and  of  that  fund  in  particular,  alter  sii 
years  of  peac^?  For  hi«  qnfn  part,  he 
knew  of  no  other  means  of  providing  for 
so  desirable  an  object  but  a  property  tax. 
He  was  aware  of  the  mayj  objectkns 
that  attached  to  it;  yet  certnia  he  waSp 
that  no  other  means  could  be  devised 
but  one,  and  that  one  was  a  propecty-tav. 
He  could  cpnceive  no  lax»  the  opeTalion 
of  which  would  bq  more  generaWy  ad< 
vaqtageous.  No  gentleman  whose  pro- 
perty was  vested  in  houses  would  neglect 
to  insure  those  houses  against  fire ;  and  be 
could  see  no  reason  wh^  those  messures 
sliould  be  neglected  which  would  tend  to 
insure  possessions  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion from  those  dangers  to  which,  in  the 
common  course  of  eventSi  they  might  be 
exposed. 

The  Ckancdlor  of  the  Excbequtr  ad- 
mitted, that  the  public  had  not  yet  made 
all  those  sacrifices,  which,  unfortuostely, 
were  necessary  to  the  national  secotiq^; 
but  he  felt  convinced  that  they  would  not 
shrink  from  any  sacrifices,  when  cooviooei 
of  their  necessity,  and  that  every  poniile 
measure  of  retrenchment  had  been  re* 
sorted  to  by  government.  Whether  these 
contributions  were  made  in  the  shape  of 
a  property-tax,  or  in  any  other  shape,  was 
a  matter  of  no  consequence.  With  res- 
pect to  the  present  situation  of  the  coun- 
try, he  felt  the  impo/tance  of  an  cfficaci* 
ous  and  productive  sinking-fund ;  and  he 
hoped  that  the  produce  of  that  fund  wouU 
this  year  be  considerable.  There  had 
been  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  a  re* 
duction  of  the  public  debt,  akboi^  that 
reduction  had  not  been  m  Jsige  as  could 
be  wished. 

Mr.  Alderman  Hemate^  aa  considenng 
the  stale  of  the  consohdaled  ftmd,  depre- 
cated those  measures  which  went  to  re- 
lieve a  present  inconvenience  by  the  as- 
sistance of  a  loan.  If  the  chancellor  sf 
the  exchequer  adopted  the  counsel  which 
had  been  given  hini  by  several  gentkmeD, 
tlie  effect  would  he  to  pay  5  per  ceol  for 
the  loan  of  that  which  the  Bank  now  Air- 
nishcd,  partly  at  a  very  low  rate  of  iaier^ 
est,  and  partly  arithout  any  interest  at  slL 
Accordin^^   lu  an    arraogeneiit   «hkh 
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armed  part  of  ihe  liw  of  the  cooalry, 
lifl  Bank  ware  ba«ad  to  fumith  a  certain 
UB1  of  money  if  called  upon  by  govern** 
nent^andof  that  arr angameatthay  faadno 
oom  to  complain ;  for  in  the  courflo  of 
be  bargain  condudad  vith  them  iaet  year, 
hey  had  not  even  asked  that  the  advancea 
n  respect  to  Uie  consolidated  fund  should 
»e  placed.opon  any  other  foundation.  He 
ooK  this  question  to  be  infinitely  more 
mportant,  as  it  affected  the  quantity  of 
Doney  in  circulation  in  the  countryy  than 
m  it  went  to  any  trifling  saving  of  four, 
ive,  or  six  per  ceat  upon  the  amount  in 
|uestkin.    There  waa  a  wide  difference 
letweea  the  effect  of  loans  raised  for  the 
lemica  of  the  county  in  time  of  war,  and 
hc8c  for  the  payment  of  the  Bank.    A 
oan  f«r  the  service  of  the  country  in  war 
eft  the  circulating  medium  exactly  where 
t  stood  before  the  loan  was  made ;  but 
I  loan  of  the  other  description  went  to 
ilace  the  circulation  of  tlie  ooontry  under 
,he  control  of  the  Bank.    It  was  utterly 
inwortby  a  country  like  England  to  be 
(ternaliy  changing  her  plana  of  finance. 
>}othiog  waa  more  likely  to  discredit  the 
:ottntry  in  Ihe  opinion  of  foreigners,  than 
sonttnual  variation  of  system,  and  attacks 
la  continual  upon  the  sinking  fund.    He 
rusted  that  after  the  present  year  a  period 
^ould  be  pot  to  these  repeated  loans.«— 
Sifter  five  jreacs  of.  peace  it  was  unwise  to 
aise  woQtiey  fisr  any  purpose  by  way  of 
oan.    He  agreed  with  the  hon.  gentleman 
hat  if  the  financial  situation  of  the  country 
irere  candidly  and  fully  stated,  the  public 
rould  not  be  wanting  in  those  exertions 
vhich  would  again  place  the  nation  In 
ihat  state  of  crdlit  wnich  it  had  formerly 
mjoyed,  and  which  had  rendered  it  during 
he  war  an  aaylom  for  the  capital  of  the 
rorki.    The  effect  of  funding  7,000,000/. 
>f  exchequer  biUa  in  the  navy  5  per  cents 
iould  be  to  throw  upon  the  country  an 
idditional  charge  of  140«000/.  a-yealr.— » 
Upon  tlie  loan  of  SfiOOfiOOl.  lately  coo« 
racted  for  the  purpose  of  repaying  the 
Bank,  the  additional  charge  beyond  what 
vas  ndw  paid  to  thet  Bank  was  also  about 
>0,000/.  per  annum,  'and  when  he  heard 
gentlemen  upon  that  side  the  House  ad- 
locating  the  cause  of  economy,  and  die* 
>utkig  vehemently  upon  a  salary  of  l,O0OA 
i*year  to  a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  he  was 
narprised    to  see  sums  amounting^    t0 
)00,000/l  a-year  wasted  without  oppost- 
ton.     There  waa  another  ooestion  which 
i£id  scavoely  been  noticed  dfuring  the  8e»- 
ion,  iMiiii!likh  he- could  not  \ielf  thioking^ 


a  subyeet  of  great  nDp6vtMiee*«he  meant 
the  dtmiBution  of  the  circulating  medium* 
He  had  heard  the  fact  denied ;  but  lie  waa 
at  a  loss  to  know  open  what  grouada  that 
denial   could  be   maintmned.    Let   the 
House  contrast  the  quantity  of  the  cofcOF* 
laling  medium  which  was  floating  in  thar 
country  in  May,  1818,  with  the  amount 
in  oireulation  in  the  saase  month  in  the 
present  year.    In  Uie  isaue  of  Bank  of 
England  notes,  there  had  been  a  diminis* 
tion  of  4,000,00M.    In  the  issue  of  coon* 
try  bank  notes  there  had  been  a  diminu- 
tion of  5,000,000/.    The  total  decrease 
tlierefore  during   that  short  period  had 
been  d,000,OOM.,  a  sum  araouatmg  to  mora 
than  one«sixth  of  the  whole  circolatbn 
of  the  country.    The  state  of  the  es« 
change  had  been  during  that  period  al- 
most uniformly  in  our  lavour ;  but  not  ai 
single  piece  of  gold  had  made  ita  appear^ 
ance  to  replace  tb^  notes  which  had  bees 
withdrawn.    He  was  not  so  strenneua  an 
advocate  of  the  paper  system  as  to  deny 
that  gold  would  be  preferable,  if  gold 
could  be  obtained ;  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
a  currency  of  some  description  was  indis- 
pensable, ^and  he  sincerely  believed,  thaC 
three^fourths  of  the  distress  which  per- 
vaded the  country  had  arisen  from  tho 
haste  with  which  so  large  a  proportion  aa 
9,000,000^.  bad  been  withdrawn  from  the 
eirculatlon.    As  the  market  and  the  minti 
price  of  bullion,  however,  were  now  tiie 
same,  the  object  of  the  buMton  committee 
was  at  an  end ;   and  there  could  be  n9 
pretence    for   any    ihrtber    diminution 
of  the  circulating  medium.    Paper,  in* 
deed,  was  at  present  rather  more  valuable 
than  gold.    The  hon.  member  then  pro» 
posed  a  resolution,  regretting.  In  the  fifth 
year  of  peace,  the  adoption  of  any  mea- 
sures tending  to  augment  the  public  debt, 
and  recommending  such  a  system  of  ec^ 
nomy  as  should  eventually  lessen  the  bur- 
thens of  the  people ;  and  concluded  by 
expressing  his  ardent  hope,  that  the  nstem 
of  borrowing  woidd  hencelbrward  be  re- 
Unquisbed,  and  lhat  the  deficiency,  if  aev» 
in  the  revenue  of  the  next  year,  would 
be  met  by  more  manly  and  etective  mea- 
sures. 

Mr.  Huskissm  agreed^  that  il  would  be 
highly  desirable  that  the  consolidaled 
ftind,  instead  of  being  in  arrear,  shouM 
afford  a  surplus  over  andabovetheservice 
of  the  year ;  and  wished  that  the  state  ofl 
t^  country  would  admit  of  the  smkftog 
fund  being  made  more  efficient.  In  an« 
swer  to  what  had  Men  flram  the  hen* 
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Mr.  Hwm  wkhcd  to  kmnr  wkelber 
there  was  aoy  incantioo  of  oHowtng  ihe 
daioM  of  ihe  Americaa  lojelirts  far  tbe 
balenoe  due  lo  them.  They  trore  Msared 
Ibat  the  loitet  ihc^  had  sualaimMl  voold 
be  fully  made  good  to  them.  Thia,  hov- 
etery  Iwd  not  been  yet  done,  ihoi^h  the 
subject  had  been  fnequenUv  under  con- 
sideration* He  could  look  upon  it  » 
nothins  less  than  a  breach  (^  the  public 
faith. 

ThtCkancellorofiheEaekefaer  aBowed 
that  they  were  a  meritorioos  body  of 
men.  To  comply  with  tfaea*  denmds 
would,  howof or,  be  estabUiof  n  very 
inconvenient  precedent.  They  wore  io 
the  same  situation  as  maair  ouien  were 
placed  in  by  the  chances  of  war. 

Mr.  Courienav  regretted  the  view  taken 
of  this  subject  by  the  diancellor  of  the 
exchequ^.  He  could  not  sHow  that  the 
case  of  these  claimants  was  similar  to  that 
of  any  others.  Their  clmma  stood  on  the 
faith  of  parliament,  and  were  quite  dis- 
tinct from  any  others. 

Mr.  W*  Smith  fully  concurred  m  the 
sentiments  of  the  bon.  sentleann  who 
spoke  last.  The  only  bar  De  oonld  see  in 
the  way  of  the  claimanta,  waa  their  ae- 
ceptance  of  a  certain  porCioii  of  what  was 
fairly  due  to  them.  Tnis,  howevcr,shaaU 
form  no  objection  a^^ainst  allowing  what, 
by  every  tie  of  justice,  ihe  ommtiy  was 
bound  to  pay.  Their  claims  were  as  hir^ 
and  as  strong  as  any  in  the  mmak  of  war. 
They  had  not  been  allowed  to  Ue  dor- 
mant. They  had  been  revived,  at  diferw 
eot  intervalsidurineaperiodof  ihirtyycacs. 
Three  fourths  of  the  daimants  were  now 
dead;  and  many  of  them  from  brokea 
hearts,  in  consequence  of  their  disappoint- 
ments. Lord  Sbelbumeand  Mr.  fiorke, 
though  opposed  to  the  Americas  war, 
had  allowed  that  there  were  no  men  het« 
ter  entitled  to  the  considenUJoa  ofUno 
country. 

The  report  was  agreed  la. 


who  had  last  SfMken,  he  would 
simply  <|iiote  the  admission  of  that  gen* 
Sleman  hunself,  that  the  value  of  paper  at 
the  present  moment  was  somewhat  higher 
Shan  the  value  of  j^okL  Hiat  simple  fiust 
fiwmed,  he  conceived,  a  soiicieot  reply 
lo  all  the  danger  wbidb  that  bon.  member 
had  apprehended.  He  trusted  thst  by  a 
ledaction  of  expenses  this  countrv  would 
soon  find  itself  m  a  situation  in  which  the 
BfiOOfiOOL  of  the  smkiog  fund  might  be 
sealised. 
The  several  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

MlSCELLASfSOUS    EsTIMATXS/]      Tho 

fosolutions  of  the  committee  or  supply 
lo  which  the  Miscellaoeous  Estimates  were 
referred,  having  been  reported, 

Mr.  John  SmOk  objected  to  the  vote  of 
eOfiOOL  for  the  Penitentiary  at  Millbank. 
Ho  tboiwht  it  an  enormous  sum  to  bo 
granted  tor  such  a  purpose  in  the  present 
aiate  of  the  country.  The  situation  of 
the  building  was  a  most  unhealthy  one. 

Mr.  Hoi^mf  justified  it,  and  referred  to 
the  authontv  of  Howard. 

Mr.  LoemaH  observed,  that  the  whole 
building  would  cost  600,000/.,  and  the 
annual  expNense  would  be  21,000/.  so  that 
every  criminal  confined  in  the  Peniten- 
tiary would  cost  the  country  lOOif.  a -year. 
Government  ought  to  take  care  how  they 
permitted  members  of  parliament  to  be- 
come patrons  of  institutions  of  this  kind. 
He  said  that  parliament,  unless  in  cases 
of  ntfient  necessity,  ought  not  to  vote  an 
additional  shilling  to  increose  the  burthens 
of  the  people. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  had  voted  for  the 
original  construction  of  the  edifice ;  but 
the  estimate  then  only  amounted  to  the 
half  of  what  had  already  been  expended. 
He  was  in  favour  of  the  resolution,  that 
the  building  might  be  completed ;  and, 
after  its  completion,  government  might 
gain  experience. 

Sir  Joicph  Yorke  thought  the  buildiues 
already  finished  were  quite  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  of  experiment.  This  grant 
was  for  a  new  building.  He  thought  it 
verv  wrong  on  the  part  of  government  to 
embark  in  such  expenmve  undertakings, 
lor  the  purpose  of  indulging  anjr  member 
fai  e  favounte  object  of  speculauoo.  The 
expense .  of  printing  for  both  Houses 
acarcely  amounted  to  less  than  100,000/. 
per  annum.  He  could  not  tell  how  the 
money  was  expended :  it  was  like  **  the 
peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  under- 
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Timber.]  Mr.  Morryat  said  >- Mr. 
Speaker;— I  hold  in  my  baade  pelitioa 
hrom  the  merchants  and  others  cmfsd 
in  trade  with  the  British  cdonies  in  Nsm 
America*  In  this  petition  they  refer  to 
another,  which  was  lately  proasaiwf  to 
this  House  by  certain  merchanis  of  the 
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city  of  London,  who  ezpreMed  their  «on^ 
viclion  of  the  impolicy  of  the  restrictive 
system  u  applied  to  foreign  commerce, 
and  prayed  for  the  repeal  of  all  duties 
merely  protective  from  foreign  competi* 
tion.  It  was  distinctly  aTOwed  h)r  the 
hon.  member  who  presented  that  petition, 
that  one  great  object  of  it  was,  to  produce 
a  change  in  the  practice,  by  which  the 
intercourse  with  the  British  colonies  in 
North  America  is  at  present  regulated, 
and  to  divert  a  portion  of  the  timber  trade 
from  those  cc^onies  to  foreign  countries 
in  the  North  of  Europe.  The  present  pe- 
titioners, therefore,  feel  themselves  bound 
to  state,  that  they  are  extensively  engaged 
in  trade  with  those  colonies ;  that  many 
of  them  have  embarked  large  capitals  in 
erecting  mills  and  buildings  of  various 
descriptions,  and  steam  engines,  for  the 
purpose  of  sawing  timber,  plank,  and 
deals;  and  that  they  cannot  but  feel 
alarmed  at  any  attempt  to  obtain  the  re- 
peal of  those  restrictions  and  protecting 
duties,  upon  which  not  only  their  own  in* 
terefts  and  the  prosperity  of  those  colo- 
nies, but  the  best  interests  of  the  mother 
country  appear  to  them  to  depend.  They 
[>eg  leave  to  remind  the  House,  that  the 
general  principle  of  colonial  legislation 
las  always  been  both  protective  and  res- 
:rictive ;  protective  b^  means  of  duties  on 
i/ticies  toe  production  of  foreign  coun« 
tries  similar  to  those  produced  in  our  co- 
onies,  and  restrictive  by  requiring  the  en- 
emies in  return  for  this  advantage,  to  re- 
reive  all  tlieir  supplies  from  and  ship  all 
heir  produce  to  toe  mother  country  in 
British  ships.  After  pointing  out  the  ad- 
rantages  of  this  system,  the  petitioners 
conclude  by  expressing  their  hope  that 
he  House  will  not  consent  to  any  altera* 
ion  in  the  protecting  duties  OfMin  timber, 
bat  may  have  the  elect  of  giving  greater 
dvantages  to  foreigners  than  those  which 
hey  already  possess. 

These  petitioners  have  great  claim  to 
fie  favoun^le  consideration  of  the  House, 
or  no  mode  of  investing  capital  can  be 
aorc  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  this 
ountry,  than  the  employment  of  it  in  the 
ncouragement  and  extension  of  her  oo- 
onial  establishments.  Every  individual 
rho  auits  his  native  land  and  settles  in  a 
kitiab  colony,  becomes  more  valuable  to 
is  own  country  than  he  was  before.  He 
till  contributes  to  the  consumption  of  her 
MDufiictures^  and  at  the  same  time  is  em* 
loyed  in  raising  commodities  not  the 
rodace  of  her  soil  and  climate,  but  which 


are  useful  either  for  her  own  eonsumptioo, 
or  as  articles  of  barter  with  foreign  pow- 
ers. The  greater  the  distance  at  whidft 
he  resides,  the  more  his  intercourse  with- 
the  mother  country  extends  her  canning 
trade,  and  makes  his  industry  contrwute 
at  once  to  both  the  great  objects  of  her 
policy,  the  finding  marts  for  her  manu- 
factures, and  the  maintenance  of  her  na- 
val power. 

Under  this  system,  the  prosperity  of 
the  colonies  is  reflected  back  upon  the 
mother  country.  She  grows  with  their 
growth  and  strengthens  with  thetr  strenatb; 
but  no  such  advantages  are  derived  mmi 
an  intercourse  with  foreign  powers*  The>f 
are  not  bound  by  the  same  double  mono*' 
poly ;  they  navigate  in  what  ships  they 
please,  and  consume  what  manufactures 
the^  please.  Our  interest  in  their  pros* 
perity  is  very  indirect,  and  comparatrvety 
remote.  Indeed  the  wealth  they  acquire, 
and  the  strength  they  attain,  arefrequent« 
ly  used,  not  for,  but  against  us.  The 
transfer  of  any  branch  of  trade,  therefore, 
from  our  own  colonies  to  foreign  nationsy 
is  an  act  of  the  highest  impolicy,  as  weH 
as  of  injustice  towards  our  fellow  sub- 
jects. 

So  rapid  has  been  the  improvement  ef 
the  British  coloniee  in  North  America  un- 
der this  trade,  which  we  are  now  called 
upon  to  destroy,  that  I  understand  their 
population  has  been  trebled  since  that 
trade  was  first  opened,  by  our  being  ex- 
cluded from  the  ports  of  the  Bahic.  It 
is  stated  to  me  upon  good  authority^  that 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  actually  contain 
between  five  and  six  hundred  thousand 
inhabitanta. 

The  felling  of  thnber  is  not,  as  has  been 
said,  an  injurious  employment,  that  re* 
tarda  agriculture.  On  the  contrary,  it 
promotes  it.  Land  must  be  cleared  before 
It  can  possibly  be  cultivated.  The^  mode 
formerly  practised,  was  that  of  gnrdling 
the  trees,  as  it  is  called ;  that  is,  cuttmg 
off  a  slip  of  the  bark  all  round  them,  to 
prevent  the  sap  from  rising,  and  setting 
fire  to  them  when  they  were  sufficiently 
dry  to  bum ;  but  smce  the  thnber  trade 
has  brought  them  into  value,  instead  of 
being  burned,  they  are  sold.  Thus  the 
great  difficulty  under  which  the  new  set- 
tler formerly  fabooredy  of  finding  meana 
of  subsistence  till  his  land  became  pro* 
ductive,  has  been  done  away,  and  the  pro- 
gress oif  agriculture  accelerated,  instead 
of  being  retarded,  by  the  timber  trade. 
It  may  farther  be  observed,  that  in  the 
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land  if  coTered  with  frost  and  snow  seven 
months  out  of  the  twelve,  and  all  agricul- 
tural occupations  are  of  course  entirely 
auspended.  During  this  period  of  the 
jear,  felling  of  timber  is  the  sole  employ- 
ment ;  and  resorted  to  as  well  by  the  fish- 
ermen of  Nova  Scotia,  as  by  the  settlers 
in  Canada,  who  can  do  nothing  else  while 
that  dreary  season  lasts. 

These  establishments  for  the  timber 
trade  have  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of 
the  British  coVonies  in  North  America,  as 
resources  on  which  onr  West  India  colo- 
nies nmy  depend  for  an  adequate  supply 
of  timber.  This  consideration  is  rendered 
of  the  more  importance,  by  the  present 
policy  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  who  have  excluded 
from  their  ports  all  British  vessels  bound 
t*  or  from  our  West  India  colonies,  with 
the  avowed  intention  of  forcing  us  into 
the  surrender  of  that  intercourse  with 
them,  under  the  American  flag,  which 
they  enjoyed  during  the  late  war;  but 
which  our  TOvernment,  in  conformity  to 
our  general  system  of  navigation,  have 
refused,  and  in  my  opinion,  wisely  refused 
to  concede,  since  the  peace.  This  inter- 
course between  our  North  American  and 
West  India  colonies,  which  in  1805  em- 
ployed only  135  sail  of  vessels,  of  1,6^ 
tons  burden,  in  1817  employed  394  sail 
of  56,689  tons  burthen ;  and  I  doubt  not 
lias  since  progressively  increased,  though 
no  later  returns  have  yet  been  receiv- 
ed. But  if  the  North  American  colonies 
are  dncouraged,  by  being  deprived  of 
their  market,  for  timber  in  this  country, 
as  is  now  proposed,  all  their  great  esta- 
blidiBients  for  carrying  on  that  trade  must 
be  abandoned ;  and  our  West  India  colo- 
nies, deprived  of  their  supplies  from  this 
quarter,  will  become  dependent  upon  the 
iJoited  States  of  America.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  state  of  things  may  easily 
be  foreseen  ;  for  history  cannot  furnish  an 
example,  of  colonies  remaining  long  sub- 
ject to  one  power  and  being  dependant 
for  their  most  important  supplies,  and  even 
their  means  of  subsistence,  upon  another. 
The  wants  and  interests  of  mankind  no- 
tnnlly  bring  them  together ;  and  the  ruin 
of  our  colonies  in  North  America,  will 
saoQ  be  followed  by  the  loss  of  those  in 
the  West  Indies. 

^is  impossible  to  impress  too  strongly 

H(Mthe  minds  of  tlie  members  of  this 
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the  measure  and  the  standard.  Tbii 
truth  was  most  strikhigly  exemplified  m 
the  history  of  Buonaparte,  wlio,  when  the 
capitulation  of  Ufan  had  laid  Ausiht  it 
his  feet,  sighed,  amidst  all  his  lactone, 
for  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce.  Well 
he  knew  that  these  alone  could  consoli- 
date his  empire.  For  want  of  these,  hov. 
ever,  he  extended  his  conquests ;  be  and 
all  his  tributary  nations  were  only  pr»o- 
ners  in  a  larger  cage,  of  which  Grest  Bri- 
tain kept  the  door ;  and  all  hit  attempts 
to  establish  a  naval  farce  prated  abonhe* 
Ships,  indeed,  he  could  command,  and  M 
filled  his  dock-jards  and  arsenals  with 
them,  from  Antwerp  to  Venice,  but  seti- 
men  he  could  not  raise,  because  ¥rance 
had  lost  her  colonies  and  her  commerce 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  Her 
seamen  had  been  dragged  into  the  field 
with  other  conscripts,  and  had  periibed. 
Soldiers  may  be  made  in  a  few  months, 
but  to  make  good  seamen  is  the  work  of 
years;  and  for  want  of  them,  all  his 
mighty  preparations  failed,  and  bis  ships 
lay  rotting  m  their  harbours.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  ships  of  Great  Britttn  who  pos^ 
sessed  colonies  and  commerce,  and  con- 
sequently seamen,  rode  triumphant  oo  the 
main,  and  secured  to  her  the  minterrapled 
enjoyment  of  those  resoarces,  which  cna-' 
bled  her  at  length  to  bring  the  conlcit  to 
a  glorious  termination. 

l*he  policy  of  our  nayigation  lyitem, 
which  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  decry, 
is  supported,  not  only  by  Its  pnictica9  ef- 
fects, in  having  raised  ua  to  a  greyer 
lieight  of  commercial  pfbsperityand  naval 
power  than  ever  wero'  enjoyed  by  any 
other  nation,  but  by  the  authority  of  the 
best  writers  on  political  economy.  I  shall 
at  present  quote  but  one,  whom  I  select 
because  he  is  a  living  authority,  sod  one 
whose  name  has  great  weight  id  this 
House.  In  Brougham*a  CohdMl  Policy, 
vol.  1,  page  268,  it  is  thus  written  t^^*  Tt 
has  been  the  policy  of  most  of  the  naUons' 
possessing  colonies,  to  encourage  the 
breed  of  seamen,  and  the  budding  of  ships, 
by  Imposing  particular  restrictions  upoa 
the  employment  of  foreign  Tessels  simI 
crews.  No  nation  has  adopted  this  plsa 
more  steadily  or  successfully  than  EngUad. 
Her  system  of  navigation  laws,  though  tf 
first  th3y  ma?  have  been  prejudicial  to  tfte 
interests  of  ner  colonies,  and  to  the  fi^ 
gross  of  her  own  opulence,  was  ycryfSAi 
known  only  by  its  good  eflTects.'* 

The  importance  of  this  subject,  ndthe 
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Btroog  fbelipgs  I  have  upon  it,  tempt  me 
to  go  farther  into  detail;  but  having 
Bpokeo  at  considerable  length  on  a  former 
occasion,  I  shall  not  now  farther  trespass 
upon  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  but 
conclude  by  moving  that  this  petition  be 
brought  up. 

The  petition  was  brooght  up,  read,  and 
ordereo  to  be  printed. 

Thx  Q0SKN.]  Mr.  WUberforce  gave 
notice,  that  it  was  his  lotention  to*morroir 
to  propose  to  the  House  a  motion.founded 
jpon  the  papers  which  had  been  laid  upon 
iie  table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Brougham  begged  the  House  to 
remember  that  lo*iDorrow  was  a  motion 
Jay,  and  therefore  that  the  one  of  which  the 
^on.  gentleman  had  just  given  notice  would 
^ave  the  precedence.  He  submitted  to 
:he  House,  in  the  mean  time,  whether  it 
vould  not  be  expedient,  seeing  how  deeply 
he  hon.  gentleman  was  engaged,  in  com- 
non  with  everv  other  hon.  member,  in 
:he  result  of  this  motion,  that  that  should 
ake  place  with  respect  to  it  which  took 
>lace  in  regard  to  every  motion  where  the 
government  was  itself  engaged,  as  in  cases 
rhere  negotiations  had  taken  place.  He 
rould  appeal  to  tbe  noble  lord  whether  or 
»o,  in  such  cases,  it  was  not  usual  to  take 
be  sense  of  tbe  House  previously  to 
ringing  forward  the  motion.  The  rea- 
on  upon  which  he  stated  thns  much  was, 
hat  he  took  it  for  granted  that  his  hon. 
riend  was  about  to  propose,  either  di* 
ectly  or  indirectly,  some  renewal  of  the 
resent  broken  negotiation.  At  the  same 
iroe,  this  presumption  was  only  founded 
pon  the  very  general  wording  of  his  hon. 
-iend's  notice:  he  believed,  however, 
lat  hi  audi  a  case,  it  was  to  be  expected 
lat  the  hon.  ^ntleman  would  favour 
lem^  with  the  intentions  he  entertained 
i  giving  notice  of  such  a  proposition. 
Lord  Outkreagh  said,  that  in  cases  of 
?gotiation»  it  was  not  necessary,  as  had 
sen  supposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
*ntleman  for  the  government  to  take  the 
linion  of  the  House  at  all.  So  in  the 
ise  of  the  negotiations  at  Vienna,  the 
ouse.  waa  not  called  upon  to  express  any 
linion  previously.  He,  theretbre,  had 
itbing  whatever  to  propose  to  tbe  House 
» this  subject.  And  his  own  senthaents 
ould  naturallr  be  expressed  when,  upon 
oving  the  order  of  the  dav,  some  propo" 
ion  should  be  brought  forward  with  a 
ew  to  render  it  unnecessary.  The  hon. 
ember  appeared  to  think  that  that  pro- 
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position  woidd  be  quite  open  to  discussion 
and  explanation,  whenever  he  should  sugr 
gest  it  to  the  House.  It  really  did  not 
appear  to  him  that  any  difficulty  could 
be  experienced  in  arguing  the  point  at 
present  at  issue  between  the  hon.  gentle< 
man  and  other  hon.  members ;  or  in  argu* 
ing  other  questions  which  might  arise  out 
of  his  motion,  on  the  occasion  of  bringing 
it  forward.  But  if  they  proceeded  to 
argue  them  now,  it  might  perhaps  happen 
that  the  motion  itself  would  be  afterwards 
negatived.  On  these  grounds,  he  could 
not  aee  what  good  would  result  from  tbe 
discussion  on  the  present  occasion,  nor  why 
the  discussion  of  the  order  of  the  dsy  for 
to-morrow  wss  the  best  mode  of  proceed* 
ine  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Brougham  was  sure  the  House 
would  do  him  the  justice  to  believe  that 
he  fully  concurred  with  the  noble  lord  jn 
thinking  any  course  which  should  be  ad- 
verse to  the  standing  orders  of  the  day 
was  not  an  advisable  one;  but,  as  the 
noble  lord  seemed  to  feel  that  no  defence 
was  at  all  necessary  to  be  set  up,  as  re- 
garded his  majesty's  government,  so  he 
(Mr.  B.)  felt  it  necessary,  in  their  vindi- 
cation to  say,  that  he  waa  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  the  conduct  of  her  majesty's  legal 
advisers,  and  the  conduct  of  her  majesty 
herself,  stood  also  in  need  of  no  defence. 
He  was  perfectly  willing  to  leave  both  to 
the  candour  of  the  House  and  the  justice 
of  the  country,  and  to  abide  by  the  award 
of  their  impartial  judgment. 

Mr.  Tiemey  really  thought,  under  iim 
general  language  of  the  hon.  gentleman's 
notice,  that  the  best  way  would  have  been 
to  have  given  no  notice  at  all.  If  bis  hon. 
friend  would  now,  however,  state  mora 
particularly  what  his  intentions  were,  and 
what  course  he  intended  to  pursue,  bo 
would  relieve  himself  and  his  hon.  friends 
from  the  degree  of  uncertainty  in  which 
they  now  stood  relative  to  the  member 
for  Bramber's  object. 

Mr.  1VUberforcemoii\A  have  been  happy 
to  have  heard  what  his  ri^ht  hon.  friend 
had  to  propose  as  the  disuact  altenrtions 
to  be  adopted  in  his  notice.  The  terms 
of  that  notice,  not  being  drawn  on  on' 
paper,  might  be  very  well  susceptible  of 
such  alterations  as  would  result  from 
trifling  varieties  of  opinion  or  slight  shades 
of  explanation.  The  roption  in  question, 
he  thought  it  would  be  almost  iropossiblo 
for  the  House  to  resist,  believing,  as  ha 
did,  that  there  prevailed  in  that  House, 
as  well  as  throughout  the  country,  a  real 
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desire  that  all  the  miichiefs  to  be  antici- 
pated from  a  diBcussion  of  the  existing  dif- 
ferences between  their  majesties  should 
be  avoided.  He  could  only  say  that  such 
was  the  object  of  his  motion. 

Mr.  Tiemey  observed,  that  the  hon. 
member  expressed  a  wish  to  hear  sugges- 
tions from  the  House,  without  giving  them 
any  opportunity  of  knowing  upon  what 
subject.  He  once  more  aslced,  not  for 
himself  but  for  the  information  of  the 
House,  what  the  nature  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's motion  was  \  He  could  see  no  diffi- 
culty in  stating  generally  what  was  in- 
tended to  be  done. 

Mr*  WUberforce  said,  that  his  motion 
in  a  great  measure  explained  itself;  its 
object  undoubtedly  was  to  remove,  as  far 
as  possibre,  all  obstacles  to  an  amicable 
arrangement  of  die  differences  existing 
between  their  majesties. 

Lord  A*  Hamilton  wished  merely  to 
say,  that  the  object  of  his  right  hon.  friend 
was  to  ascertain  at  least  the  principle  of 
the  proposed  motion.  It  seemed  to  be 
certain  that  that  motion  was  to  have  the 
precedence  to-morrow ;  and  he  did  think, 
after  what  had  occurred — after  the  papers 
had  been  printed  and  put  into  the  hands 
of  members — and  afler  all  the  preparations 
they  had  made  to  come  down  to  the  ad- 
journed debate  of  to*morrow-^that  it 
would  not  have  been  too  much  for  the 
hon.  gentleman  to  have  seated  the  sub- 
stance at  least  of  his  motion.  He  did  not 
ask  him  to  mention  the  terms,  but  the  ob- 
ject ought  surely  to  be  known. 

Mr.  Scarlett  felt,  as  every  man  must  do, 
the  greatest  possible  reluctance  to  go  into 
this  siibject  at  all,  but,  knowing  nothing 
excepting  what  appeared  on  the  paper, 
would  the  hon.  gentleman  allow  him  to 
ask,  whether  his  motion  was  of  a  nature 
to  restore  the  name  of  her  majesty  to  the 
Liturgy  ?  because  he  took  it  for  granted 
that  such  was  the  proposition  he  intended 
to  make. 

Mr.  WUberforce  said,  he  would  rather 
decline  for  the  present  giving  any  further 
explanation.  He  did  not  wish  that  his  mo- 
tion should  have  the  precedence,  although 
he  could  not  help  thanking  his  noble  friend 
for  the  readiness  which  he  had  shown  to 
concede  it  to  him.  His  noble  friend,  by 
that  concession,  evinced  a  desire,  in  which 
he  was  joined  by  the  whole  country,  to 
Avoid,  if  possible,  all  further  inquiry  into 
«is  disastrous  subject  [Hear,  hear !]. 

Military  Insubobdination.]   Lord 
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Nugetit^  seeing  the  secretary  at  wv  in 
his  place,  rose  to  repeat  the  questioobe 
bad  put  yesterday  on  the  important  sub- 
ject of  the  late  disturbance  among  a  por- 
tion of  the  military,  which  had  beea  oro- 
duced,  as  it  seemed^  by  the  withhowBg 
of  certain  allowances.  In  advertiDg  to 
this  subject,  he  felt  sure  that  be  necdoot 
vindicate  himself  from  the  imputation  of 
endeavouring  to  apologize  for  tne  motiva 
which  gave  rise  to  the  alarming  daun  to 
which  he  had  alluded,  though  it  was  one 
of  the  many  fatal  evUa  arising  oat  of  tlie 
system  of  military  gorenuoent.  His 
question  was,  for  what  reasons,  and  out 
of  what  funds,  any  pay  or  allowances  b»d 
been  given  for  special  serncct  of  the  mt* 
litary  at  home,  when  no  such  pay  or 
allowances  were  given  on  service  abroad? 

Lord  Palmersion  was  happy  to  affiyid 
the  noble  lord  information  upon  this  point. 
It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  late 
discontents  in  one  battalion  of  the  goirdi 
had  any  reference  to  pay  or  alkmaacei: 
the  men  had  alleged  no  such  grievance, 
but  the  disorganization  was  produced  bj 
a  notion,  certainly  unfounded,  that  the 
duty  they  were  called  upon  to  discbai^ 
was  more  severe  than  other  batttliooi 
performed.  Some  years  ago  f  wbetber  at 
the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Corn  biU,  or 
when  sir  F.  Burdett  was  conveyed  to  the 
Tower,  he  could  not  state)  a  practice  had 
grown  up  in  consequence  of  the  emploj- 
ment  of  the  men  at  night  at  a  distsDce 
from  their  barracks,  when  they  hid  no 
opportunity  of  procuring  food,  of  gi^iog 
the  soldiers  on  duty  certain  small  rstions 
of  bread,  cheese,  and  beer,  not  in  maaey, 
but  in  kind;  and  even  this  was  never 
allowed  but  when  the  nature  of  the  ser- 
vice particularly  required  it.  It  was  paid 
for  out  of  the  commissariat  departmeot, 
on  an  account  being .  verified  of  the  ooa- 
ber  of  loaves,  and  the  quantity  of  cheese 
and  beer,  consumed.  If  the  oobJe  lord 
wished  for  a  statement  of  the  amount 
thus  disbursed,  it  could  be  furnished. 

Lord  Nugent  expressed  his  pleasure  tt 
the  satisfactory  explanatkm  afforded  bj 
the  noble  secretary  at  war.  He  thought 
that  the  sum  disbursed,  however  %rtflio|i 
ought  to  come  under  the  cognizance  of 
parliament,  though,  for  obvious  ressooi, 
he  did  not  now  wish  to  submit  a  motios 
upon  the  subject.  He  saw  no  suffidat 
reason  for  these  rations,  when  the  sernce 
at  home  was  at  all  events  lighter  don 
that  through  which  the  men  pasaed  is  ^ 
course  of  a  foreign  campaign.     Be  ac- 
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cordingly  moved  for"  a  return  of  the  sums 
charged  to  the  public  for  additional  pay 
or  allowance  issued  to  the  Foot  or  Life- 
guardsy  or  any  other  troops,  when  on  duty 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Public  Peace, 
since  May,  1810.''— Ordered. 

King's  Bbnch  Pboceedtngs  Bill.] 
The  Aiiomeu  General^    in  moving  that 
the  House  do  resolve  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee   on  this  bill,  said,    that   he  was 
aware  some  objections  were  felt  to  the 
measure,  particularly  by  members  of  the 
bar.    No  one  was  more  anxious  than  him- 
self to  gratify  the  wishes  and  interests  of 
the  profession,  and  if  the  inconvenience 
which  might  be  supposed  to  follow  the 
bill  did  not  fall  much  below  the  good 
that  would  result  from  it,  he  would  not 
have  introduced  it.    At  present  the  chief 
justice  was  not  allowed  to  sit  at  nisi  prius 
for  more  than  fourteen  days  after  Term ; 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  present  bill  was 
to  extend  that  time.    Another  object  was, 
that  two  judges  of  the  Court  of  King's- 
bench  miaht  be  allowed  to  sit  at  the  same 
time,  to  hear  nisi  prius  cases.    This,  he 
Icnew,  was  objected  to,   as  altering  the 
ancient  constitution  of  that  court.    But 
when  it  wks  considered  that  for  the  Isst 
four  or  five  ^years  the  business  of  that 
court  had  increased  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent, thst  alteration  must  be  fairly  allowed 
to    be    necessary,    as    the  only  way  of 
getting  rid  of  that  arrear.     However,  he 
would  only  make  the  measure  temporary ; 
as  far  as  this  object.     He  intended  there- 
fore to  limit  it  to  two  years,  by  which 
time  the  great  arrear  of  business  might, 
be  hoped,  be  got  rid  of.     If  in  the  mean 
time  the  measure  should  be  found  pre- 
judicial, it  would  of  course  at  the  end  of 
the  term  cease  to  be  law.      If,  on  the 
other  handy  it  were  found  to  be  beneficial, 
the    House   would  see  the  necessity  of 
snaking  it  permanent. 

Mr.  Searleit  said,  that  in  duty  to  the 
profession  of  the  law,  he  felt  himself 
bound  to  oppose  the  bill.  It  was  said 
that  business  pressed  upon  the  court,  but 
if  the  trifline  causes  were  removed  from 
that  court  which  were  of  no  benefit  to  the 
suitors,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ended  in  the 
ruin  both  of  the  plaintiff  and  the  de- 
fendant, it  would  relieve  the  court  and 
benefit  the  public.  But  when  it  was  said 
that  the  business  of  the  court  had  greatly 
increased  for  the  last  years,  he  begged 
leave  to  deny  it,  and,  in  support  of 
his  assertioni  referred  to  a  statement,  by 
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which  it   appeared   that  the  number  of 
causes  entered  for  trial  in  1810  was  942; 
in  1811,  1008;  in  1812,  1077;   in  1813, 
1033;    in  1814,   803;   in  1815,  879;  in 
1816,  899;  in  1817,  809;  in  1818,  810; 
and  in  1819,  892;  so  that  instead  of  an 
increase  of  business,  there  were  during 
the  years  1810,  11,  12,  and  IS,  upwards 
of  200  causes  more  entered  for  trial  than 
at  the  present  period.     He  agreed  with 
the  attorney-general,  that  every  facility 
ought  to  be  afforded,  in  order  to  dispose 
of  the  business  of  the  courts.     And  he 
should  therefore  think  that  the  measure 
ought  to  be  more  general ;  but  the  plan 
of  havine  two  Judges  sitting  at  the  same 
time  to  determme  nisipritts  cases,   would 
only  have  the  effect  of^increasing  the  bu- 
siness of  the  court  which  was,  it  appeared, 
already  too    great,  because  the  greater 
part  of  the  term  business  at  present  was 
made  up  of  motions  for  new  trials  and  ar- 
guments on  points  of  law,  grdWing  out  of 
nisi  prius  trials  previously  had,  therefore 
the  increase  of  trials  would  only  increase 
the  quantity  of  term  business.      But  why 
was  the  Court  of  King's*bench  thus  over- 
loaded ?  why  was  there  so  great  a  dispro- 
portion between  the  business  of  that  court 
and  the  Court  of  Exchequer  and  Common 
Pleas?    The  Court    of   Exchequer  had 
little  business  since  the  bill  for  authorizing 
the  chief  baron  of  that  court  to  sit  alone 
and  determine  equity  causes.     The  puisne 
barons  had  almost  nothing  to  do— they 
had  as  little  to  do  as  the  barons  of  Scot- 
land.   Why  was  the  business  of  the  ex- 
chequer so  little,  whilst  the  business  of 
the  King*8-bcnch    was    so  great  ?     The 
principal  reason  was  this — tlie  number  of 
attorneys  in  the  exchequer  were  very  li- 
mited, the  amount  in  clerks  and  assistants 
was  but  16;    if  they   threw   open    that' 
court  to  the  attorneys  they  would  give 
the  barons  something  to  do.    If  such  a 
measure  would  be  found  to  interfere  with 
the  private  rights  of  the  officers  of  the 
exchequer,  they  would  be  fairly  entitled 
to    compensation.     One    cause    of  the 
arrear  was  a  limitation  of  the  number  of 
days  during  which  the  chief  justice  might 
sit  at  nisi  prius  in  Middlesex — an  enact* 
ment  which    had   been  adopted  on  ac- 
count of  the  fear  which  the  city  of  Lon- 
don had  that  its  business  might  be  neg- 
lected.   He  thought  there  could  be  no 
objection  to  a  repeal  of  this  act.     The 
ordinary  business  of  the  court  in  term 
time   might    as  well  be   transacted    bv 
three  as  by  four  judges^  when  it  consisted, 
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fti  it  to  often  did,  of  niotiooa  of  coure^* 
Id  point  of  fact,  a  great  deal  of  thit  busi- 
ness was  transacted  while  one  judge  only 
was  present*     During  that  time,  there- 
fore, one  judge  night  sit  at  nisi  prius. 
As  to  the  business  which  was  at  present 
accumulated    in   the   Court   of  Kind's- 
bench,  it  consisted  in  great  part  of  triflmg 
causes.    It  was  known  that  at  the  time 
when  acts  were  passed  to  restrain  actions 
below  40  shillings,  that  sum  of  40  shillings 
was  equal  to  IW.,  perhaps  to  201*  now. 
The  greatest  number  of  the  new  causes 
in  the  Court  of  Kiog's*bench  were  for 
damages  under  fOl,    The  actions,  in  such 
cases,  were  no  remedies ;  for  if  the  plaintiff 
fecovered  full  damages,  he  never  put  a 
shilling   in   his  pocket.      For   all   such 
causes,  he  wished  to  see  a  more  summary 
and  flineral  remedy  provided,  and  be  op- 
posedthis  measure,  chiefly  to  compel  the 
attorney-general  to  use  the  influence  of 
his  high  station  (o  procure  the  adoption 
of    a   Bore   extensive   measure,   which 
might  relieve  all  the  courts  from  a  species 
of  business  which  was  of  no  advantaffe 
lo  the  suitors,  and  which  threw  discredit 
on  the  administration  of  justice. 

Mr.  fPorren  was  of  opinion,  considering 
the  state  of  the  business  in  the  King's- 
bench,  that  this  bill  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary.   What  was  the  situation  of  the 
jcourt  at  the  present  moment  ?    There 
were   about    108    causes    in    arrear   at 
Westminster,  and  200  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, forming  an  aggregate  of  308  rema- 
nent causes.     Any  measure  that  tended 
to  decrease  such  an  arrear  ought  to  be 
supported  by  the  House.     The  object  of 
the  bill  was,  to  employ  two  judges  in  per- 
forming the  duty,  which  was  now  effected 
•by  one^a  plan   from  which  great  and 
evident    advantage    would   be   derived. 
The  learned  gentlemen  apprehended  that 
much  inconvenience  would  be  felt  from 
the  adoption  of  the  proposed  mode*  ^ow, 
he  did  not  mean  to  deny  that  some  bill, 
,more  .extensive    in   its    nature,    might 
Aejrhaps  be  hereafter  necessary ;  but  that, 
%e  conceived,  was  not  a  good  reason  for 
,ob^c.tio|^  to  the   bill    now   before  the 
House,  if,  for  the  time  present,  i.t  wrought 
.well,    if  the  clause  relative  to  the  dura- 
.tion  of  the  bill  went  to  render  it  perma- 
nent, he  certainly  would  oppose  it ;   but, 
as  the  learned  attorney-general   was  of 
opiqion  that  the  object  would  be  practi- 
cally obtfiined  by  -making  the  measure 
temporary «  and  as  he  had  given  notice 
that  he  would,  in  the  committeei  move 
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that  its  operation  should  bo  ooofisied  lo 
two    years,    he  conceived  the   objeclLoa 
that  might  otherwise  be  adTSAced  was 
almost   wholly  obviated.     He    thoujglic, 
however,  that  the  period  of  two  jean,  to 
which  the  attorney-general  meaAt  to  limit 
the  operation  of  the  measure,  might  be 
curtailed  with  advantage.     Tbo  learned 
gentleman  had  pointed  out  many  modes 
by  which  the  evil  oomplaioed  of  might 
be  removed.     But  whether  his  propssi- 
tioos  were  good  or  bad  was  not  a  ques^ 
tion  proper  to  be  then  discusaed,  since 
they  wanted  some  speedy  remedj.     The 
learned  gentleman  advised  psriwneot  to 
open  the  Court  of  Eacbeqaer,    Whether 
such  a  measure  would  or  woiald  not  bo 
beneficial  was  doubtful ;  but,  evea  if  it 
were  admitted  to  be  likely  to  prodooe 
good  effects,  it  could  not  be  adopted  in 
the  present  session.    It  was  a  subject  that 
would  require  long    and  noature  consi- 
deration before  it  was  submitted  to  nar« 
liament.    He  was  much  surprised  waen 
the  learned  gentleman  said  be  was  autho- 
rized on  the  part  of  ooe  of  the  ju^es  to 
object  to  this  measure.    He  shoukTbave 
thought,  if  it  were  not  for  the  posiuve 
statement  of  the  learned  gentleman,  thsl 
when  a  proposition  was  made  for  the  re* 
lief  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  KJog's- 
bench,  any  one  of  those  judges  would  be 
the  last  person  to  make  the  sort  of  objec- 
tion that  had  been  introduced.     If  in- 
crease of  salary  were  contemplated,  vas 
the  present,  he  would  ask,  the  time  to 
demand  it  I  In  his  opinion,  there  apfieared 
to  be  something  invidious  inbrincuigsiich 
a  proposition  before  the  House,    udnply 
went  to  this,--*'  If  you  throw  more  labour 
on  us,  we  shall  certainly  expect  an  in- 
crease of  salary."     But,  as  the  learned 
gentleman  had  declared  that  be  was  aa- 
thorized  to  make  such  a  statement,  ft  vas 
to  be  inferred  that  he  had  had  a  comoiu- 
nication  with  some  one  of  the  judges,  who 
had  decided,  that,  if  he  were  bnrthened 
with  additional  labour,  he  must  have  aa 
additional  salary. 

Mr.  ScarletL-^l  suted  thai  the  learned 
judge  did  not  approve  of  the  bilL 

Mr.  Warren. — If  he  understood  the 
learned  gentleman  correctly,  his  state- 
ment was,  that,  unless  the  salary  of  the 
judge  was  raised,  he  would  not  undertake 
the  duty.  Another  objectioa  to  the  bill 
was,  that  the  client  would  often  be  de> 
prived  of  the  benefit  of  that  cooasel 
whom  he  wished  to  employ.  In  sfsoe 
cases  this  would  certainly  be  very  disad* 
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irantageous;  but  they  onuat  balanee  the 
iDConfenience  which  attended  the  exist- 
ing system  with  that  which  was  likely  to 
irise  from  the  plan  proposed.  They  must 
valance  the  ioconvenieDce  which  clients 
night   sometimes  experieDce   with  that 
vhicb  roust  attend  an  arrear  of  30Q  causes 
ill  ready  to  be  tried,  the  witnesses  exa- 
nined  by  solicitors,  the  briefs  drawn  up, 
ind  much  money  laid  out.    But  with  re- 
spect to  this  alleged  inconveniencct  did  it 
Vequently  happen  (bat  one  counsel  pos- 
essed  'fiuch  extraordinary  acuteness  of 
nind,   such    transcendant    talent,    such 
imazing  legal  knowledgei  that  all  the  at« 
orneys  of  the  kingdom  must  run  after 
lim  I   That  was  a  situation,  in  which  he 
leiieved  the  bar  had  never  been  placed. 
fVlthough  there  might  be  a  gentleman  of 
sxtraordinary  talent  engaged  in  the  legal 
profession,  still  there  were  always  some 
>thers  whose  abilities  (at  9ome  little  dis- 
.ance,  perhaps,  fr<M&  hu)  mere  yet  highly 
'espectable.    A  client  was  not,  therefore, 
eft  without  a  fair  choice^  Let  the  House 
;ompare  what  was  now  proposed  to  be 
lone,  with  what  was  effected,  in  ISIS^ 
n    another   court.    At    that    time   the 
ord  chancellor  was  borne  down  by  the 
lumber  of  causes^  and  the  suitors  in  his 
:ourt  complained  that  they  could  not  ob* 
ain  justice.    The  remedy  proposed  was, 
hat  another  court  should  be  formed,  and 
bat  the  lord  chancellor  should  determine 
vhat  causes  should  be  tried  there.    The 
lame    dispretion  was  given  by  this  bill 
o   the    chief  Justice  of  the    court    of 
i^ing's-bench*     He  had  inquired  of  some 
earned  gentlemen  what  inconveniences 
hey  felt  in  the  vice-chapcellor*s  court. 
They  said  that  they  experienced  some 
lifficulty  a^  first,  but  not  much.    Like  all 
»ther  alterationi^,  when  it  was  brought 
ully  into  action  it  had  worked  facilities 
or  itself;  and  the  difficulties  connected 
/ith    the  present   measure  would  ulti- 
aately  cease  and  vanish,  like  those  which 
frere,  in  the  first  instancoi  felt  in  the  vice* 
ibancellor's  court. 

Mr.  Lockhari  said,  the  learned  gentle- 
aan  who  had  just  sat  down  had  argued 
hat.  If  the  measure 'proposed  were  likely 
o  remove,  for  the  present,  the  inconve- 
ience  Gom|dained  of,  it  ousbt  to  be 
dopted.  ^  He  entirely  denied  tne  truth  of 
tiia  position.  He  did  not  consider  that 
11  inconveniences  and  misfortunes  were 
:ood  for  nothing:.  They  frequently  had 
fi«ir  benefits  wimin  theniselves.  For  his 
»wn  partj  he  could  wi|h  the  inconveni- 


ence to  grow  to  a  greater  height  than  ifc 
had  at  present  firrived  at,  if  it  ultimately 
led  them  to  a  suitable  remedy.      Tb^ 
learned  gentleman  had  observed  that  thia 
would  be  but  a  temporary  laeasure,  and 
that  others  at  a  future  time  might  be  pror 
posed.    He,  however,  totally  objected  (a 
these  palliatives.    If  they  took  a  judge* 
who  ought  to  be  sitting  in  banca^  to  heav 
causes  at  nisi  pHuSt  they  must  lo^  sighl 
of  those  ulterior  remedies  which  ftere.i^^ 
cessary    in  the  course  of  justice.     la 
cases  of  the  kind  to  which  his  learned 
friend  (Mr.  Scarlett)  had  referred,  where* 
if  4fOs.  were   recovered,   the  su.ccessfiil 
party  was  entitled  to  but  40^.  costs,  not 
Jess   than    28    persons    were  employed* 
There  was  a  judge,  an  associate,  a  crier» 
two  counsel  on  each  side  (on^  of  them 
sometimes  a  king's  counsel),  tw9  attois 
nies,  and  12  jurors.    Such  a  case  as*  thia 
tried  in   the  court  of  KingVb^ngli,  waa 
fraught  with  ruin  to  both  the  parties,  and 
might  in  &ct  be  termed  a  mockery  gf  the 
administration  of  justice.    Cases  of  this 
kind  should  be  removed  to  an  inferjoi 
jurisdiction.    Of  late  years  moce  political 
causes  than  were  ever  before  known  had 
come  before  the  court  of  IBLiog's-bencb. 
It  was  not  right  then,  that  the  cbief^jus- 
tice  should  be  overborne  by  the  weight  of 
business.     He  should  be  allowed  some 
degree    of   leisure,    in    order    that   he 
might  preserve  that   calmness  and    se« 
renity  of  mind  which  it  was  impossible  to 
do  under  the  extreme  pressure  of  constant 
business.    The  learned  gentleman  might 
say,  that  the  argument  made  against  his 
own  view  of  the  subject,  since  the  bill 
was   intended  to  grant  relief  and  afibrd 
leisure  to  the  chief  justice.  (But  he  would 
answer,  that  the  puisne  judges,  who  were 
called  in  to  assist  the  chief-justice  with 
their  counsel,  should,  eoualiy  with  him, 
be  allowed  repose  and  leisure,  in  order 
that  they  also  might  discharge  their  func* 
tions  in  the  best  manner.     But,  if  tha 
whole  court  was  to  be  brought  into  ac* 
tion ;  if  the  chief  justice  and  the  puisne 
judges  were  to  be  perpetually  engaged  in 
trying  causes  at  nisi  priuSf  not  one  of 
them  would  be  able  to  bring  his  mind  to 
the  free,  fair,  and  unembarrassed  consi*; 
deration  of  the  many  important  subjects 
which  called  for  decision.  The  best  mode 
would  be  to  rentove  from  the  court  of 
King*s-bench  those  frivolous  and  absurd 
causes,    which  not   only  pressed   most 
heavily  on  the  judges,  but  were  ruinous 
to  the  parties  engaged  in  tliem.    Legal 
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ramediet  of  ft  more  cheap  description^ 
■nd  more  easy  of  access,  ought  to  be  de- 
vised for  the  subjects  of  the  realm.  The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  he  obser?ed| 
was  attending  to  this  question,  and  pro* 
bably  would  oppose  the  introduction  of 
such  a  remedy  as  he  had  adverted  to,  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  diminish  the  re- 
venue. But  it  would  be  much  better,  in- 
stead of  raising  taxes  by  means  of  stamps 
mi  local  proceedings,  which,  in  effect, 
caused  a  denial  of  justice  to  the  subject,  if 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  give  his 
consent  to  the  removal  of  those  heavy 
imposts,  and  cast  about  in  bis  mind  for 
oome  other  mode  of  raising  revenue  that 
would  not  be  liable  to  such  insuperable 
objections. 

Mr.  Cketwjfnd  objected  to  the  bill,  first, 
because  it  was  unwise  in  its  provisions, 
and,  next,  because  it  imposed  a  greater 
degree  of  labour  on  the  puisne  judges  of 
the  court  of  King*s-bench,  without  pro- 
viding for  them  any  additional  rcmunera^ 
tion*    Much  of  the  time  of  the  court  was 
taken  up  in  consequence  of  ex^nfficio  in- 
formations moved  by  the  attorney^general 
against  individuals  for  breaches  of  the 
revenue-laws.  Those  persons,  when  found 
guilty,  were  brought  up  for  judgment  to 
the  court  of  Kins's-bench,  and  much 
time  was  taken  up  m  passing  sentence  on 
them.    He  could  see  no  reason  why  sen- 
tence could  not  be  passed  at  the  assizes, 
instead  of  dragging  individuals,  frequently 
for  pettv  oflences,  from  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  country,  to  receive  sentence 
nere.    Two  remarkable  cases  were  fresh 
in  his  memory ;  in  one  of  them  a  poor 
woman  walked  up  with  a  child  in  her  arras 
from  the  West  of  England,   to  receive 
sentence  for  some  trifling  offence  against 
the  revenue  laws»  When  the  poor  woman 
came  into  court,  the  feeling  of  compassion 
was  universal.    Mr.  Justice  Bailey-^than 
whom  a  more  humane  and  learned  msn 
did  not  exist — then  emphatically  address- 
ed the  attor»ey*generaI,  **  Mr  Attorney- 
general,  do  you  never  proceed  in  these 
cases  by  indictment?"  In  the  Isst  Mi- 
chaelmai  term,  also,  a  man  walked  up 
from  the  borders  of  Scotland  to  receive 
judgment,  on  account  of  a  petty  squabble 
with  an  excise  officer.    He  did  not  mean 
to  cast  any  reflection  on  the  office  of  at- 
toroey-general,  and  he  was  ready  to  admit 
that  the  learned  gentleman  performed  his 
duties  with  discretion  and  moderation; 
but|  in  his  opinion,  the  powers  with  which 
an  attomey-general  was  vested  were  aU 


most  too  extensive  to  be  intrusted  to  any 
man,  and  ought  to  be  watched  by  parlis- 
ment  with  peculiar  jealousy.  They  must 
all  recollect  the  treatment  which  air  Wai- 
ter Raleigh  received  from  an  attorney- 
general.  Thank  God,  those  ttnoes  were 
past;  but  still  they  ought  never  to  Iok 
sight  of  this  extraordinary  power.  He 
hoped  the  learned  gentleman  would  ac- 
cede to  his  proposition — namely,  to  allow 
the  judge  on  the  circuit  to  pass  seoteoce 
on  individuals  against  whom  criminal  in^ 
formstions  had  been  filed,  instead  of 
causing  them  to  be  dragged  ap  to  town 
for  that  purpose.  This  would  mnteriMy 
lessen  the  public  expense.  When  he  saw 
in  the  miscellaneous  estimate,  a  charge  of 
40,000/.  for  law  expenses,  he  could  not 
help  submitting  to  the  House  whether  it 
was  not  a  subject  that  demanded  their  se- 
r;ous  consideration. 

Mr.  Denman  felt  the  strongest  objec- 
tions to  the  measure  now  proposed.    lo 
the  first  instance  it  was  to  have  been  per- 
manent, hut  now,  he  understood,  it  was  to 
be  temporary.     In  either  point  of  view 
it  was  objectionable.     If  it  were  pern»- 
nent,  it  would  eflect  a  permanent  altera- 
tion in  the  court  of  King's-bench,  and  if 
temporary,  it  would  produce  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  that  could  be  fooad  in  a 
court  of  justice— a  temporary  and  expe- 
rimental course  of  judicature.  Why  shou)d 
such  a  measure  pass?    Was  tbeKiitg's- 
bench  the  only  court  in  Westmtnster-bsll 
to  which  causes  should  be  sent?  If  so, 
then  the  twelve  judges  should  belong  to 
that  court.    But  if  there  were  tvo  other 
courts,    sitting   almost    in    idleness,  he 
thought  it  would  show  more  good  9en«e 
to  alter  their  situation,  rather  than  to  re- 
model that  court,  in  which  jufiioe  was  so 
perfectly  administered,  as  to  create  the 
very  arrear  that  was  objected  to.    That 
arrear,  he  contended,  was  not  an  erQ  for 
which  the  court  was  answersbfe.    It  was 
a  circumstance  caused  by  the  pcwulariiy 
of  the  court.    One  court  would  be  per- 
haps capriciously  what  mi^t  be  termed 
a   fashionable    court;  to  \u  the   auiton 
would  resort,  and  there  would  be  fouod 
the  arrear.    If,  however,  instead  of  mak- 
ing the  two  other  courts  act,  they  erected 
a  third,  perhaps  it  would  be  found  thst 
they  had  only  added  another  to  the  idle 
courts  already  existing,  while  the  KingV 
bench  still  remained  encumbered  wrtS  a 
vast   mass    of  business.      By    this  acw 
plan  more  labour  was  to  be  thrown  sn  the 
puisne  judges,  and   he  thought  it  ^as 
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fair  for  theoi  to  know  whether  they  were 
io  receive  farther  remuoeration.  The 
ioadiiTg  the  judges  with  more  buiiness 
xras  of  itself  a  great  evil,  because  their 
ninds,  like  the  minds  of  other  men, 
ihould  be  allowed  time  for  relaxa- 
iooi  and  even  for .  observation.  It  was 
oo  much  to  expect  that  thev  could 
>e  always  drawing  on  the  old  slock, 
vithout  ever  attempiiog  to  replenish  the 
eservoir.  Thejr  had  voluntaruy  devoted 
several  weeks  m  the  course  of  the  year 
o  their  legal  duties*  which  they  had  not 
n  former  times  been  accustomed  to  do. 
fie  thought  they  had  acted  wrong  in  so 
loing,  because  thev  thus  increased  the 
irrear  by  inviting  that  accession  of  bosi- 
less  which  now  overloaded  the  court.  If, 
lowever,  a  suitor  thought  fit  to  go  into  a 
cqurt  in  which  there  was  a  great  arrear  of 
lousiness,  he  must  submit  to  the  common 
lot  of  mankind,  and  content  himself  with 
.he  feeling  that  he  would  be  heard  in  his 
turn,  on  the  principle  of'*  first  come,  first 
served."  The  two  clauses  least  efieclive 
n  the  bill  he  had  proposed  were  intro- 
luced  into  this  bill,  woile  the  really  ne- 
:essary  and  beneficial  changes  were  re- 
ected.  He  had  proposed  that,  instead  of 
oterrupting  the  business  of  the  court, 
vhile  indictments,  perhaps  for  sedition, 
>erhap8  for  blasphemy,  snould  be  read, 
he  parties  should  be  sent  to  plead  and  to 
lear  the  indictpnents  read  m  the  bail* 
:ourt.  To  this  he  could  still  see  no  ob* 
ection.  He  had  also  suggested  that  sen* 
:ences  should  be  passed  at  assizes.  This 
:ould  not  be  done  in  all  cases,  but  there 
vere  cases  in  which  it  was  imperatively 
called  for.  The  present  course  of  pro- 
:eeding  was  the  grossest  system  of  jobbing 
n  the  Crown  courts.  A  party  had  been 
;onv]cted  at  the  assizes,  and  afterwards 
wrought  up  to  the  King's-bench,  perhaps 
irom  Bury,  perhaps  from  Cornwall,  per- 
laps  from  Lancaster,  to  receive  judgment, 
^at  judgment  ?  A  judgment  fixed  often 
»y  act  of  parliament,  and  beyond  the  dis- 
:retion  of  the  court.  All  this  was  done 
or  the  purpose'.of  increasing  the  expense, 
md  thus  increasing  the  punbhment  ap- 
)ointed  by  the  law,  which  might  not  per* 
laps  be  more  than  imprisonment  for 
hree  months.  There  appeared  to  be  no 
bundation  for  the  assertion  that  the  num- 
>er  of  cavses  had  increased,  as  appeared 
yy  a  comparison  of  the  numbers  in  the 
:orre8ponaing  terms  of  this  year  and 
1810.  There  was,  in  fact,  a  dSmioution 
>f  more  than  20  in  each  term.    It  had 


been  said  that  it  was  only  a  choice  of 
evils;  but  he  would  rather  bear  present 
evils,  which  were  not  of  our  own  seeking, 
than  create  evils  by  experimental  legisla- 
tion. The  court  of  excheauer  was  shut 
against  causes  by  its  peculiar  attomies, 
and  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  by  its 
peculiar  barristers;  these  barriers  might 
be  removed  if  the  increase  of  causes  re* 
quired  it.  The  analogy  with  the  Vice- 
Chancery  Court  did  not  hold.  The  effect 
of  that  measure,  as  he  understood,  was; 
to  withdraw  the  lord-chancellor  from 
Chancery,  and  to  transfer  the  busineaa 
to  the  vice-chancellor.  Besides,  in  Chan- 
cery, where  the  papers  were  all  read  af«> 
terwards  by  the  judge,  it  was  immaterial 
in  what  order  the  counsel  might  speak ; 
but  before  a  jury,  a  younger  counsel, 
however  able,  and  however  destined  for 
future  eminence,  would  not  be  able  to 
supply  his  leader's  place.  As  a  proof 
that  justice  was  not  much  delayed  in 
this  country,  he  mentionetl,  that  a  person 
had  been  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  an 
offence  committed  in  August  last,  and  one 
of  the  witnesses  charged  with  peijory  at 
tliat  trial,  had  been  tned  upon  that  charge 
more  than  a  month  ago;  so  that  this 
succession  of  offences  were  tried  at  no 
greater  distance  from  the.  time  of  com- 
mitting the  first  offence  than  from  August 
to  May.  Upon  all  the  considerations,  he 
had  stated,  he  should  oppose  this  bill* 

Mr.  Noian  observed,  that  as  the  object 
and  tendencylof  this  measure  was  to  facili* 
tate  the  administration  of  justice,  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  gentlemen  of  the  law  would 
be  decided  advocates  for  its  adoption, 
whether  it  interfered  with  their  own  indi- 
vidual interests  or  not.  He  contended 
that  this  was  only  a  temporary  relaxation 
of  the  duties  of  the  chief  justice.  He  did 
not  consider  that  by  its  adoption  an  altera* 
tion  would  be  made  in  the  constitution  of 
the  court  of  exchequer. 

The  question  being  put.  That  the 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair,  the 
House  divided ,  Ayes,  18  ;  Noes,  8.  As 
there  were  not  40  members  present,  aa 
adjournment  of  course  took  place. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Wednesday^  June  %i. 

MuTiNT  Bill.]  Earl  Grotvenor  roae, 
on  the  order  of  the  davfor  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  Mutiny  bill.  Before  he  made 
the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice, 
for  a  reduction  of  .the  present  number 
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of  the  army,  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
say  a  few  words ;  for  he  was  hy  no  means 
latiified  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  late  in- 
crease, by  any  thing  which  had  been  stated 
in  its  defence.  Their  lordships  ought  to 
be  well  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  such  a  force  as  that  proposed 
by  the  present  bill  before  they  agreed  to 
▼ote  it.  When,  however,  he  considered 
that,  among  the  other  reasons  for  object- 
ing to  the  measure,  the  matter  of  discon- 
tent in  the  army  itself  would  be  dimi- 
nished by  a  reduction  he  could  feel  little 
hesitation  in  bringing  forward  the  motion 
he  was  about  to  make.  He  should  not 
enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  reports 
which  were  circulated  on  the  cause  of  the 
discontents.  He  ivould  only  say,  that  he 
could  not  suppose  it  true  that  the  discon- 
tents which  had  broken  out  among  a  part 
of  the  military  were  owing  to  tneir  not 
receiving  an  extra  allowance,  which  it  had 
been  the  practice  to  give  them,  not  in  war, 
bat  in  peace.  That  such  a  thing  should 
have  been  done  without  the  sanction  of 
parliament,  or  even  that  any  allowance  at 
all  should  be  given  for  such  a  pur- 
pose as  that  alluded  to  was  said  to  have 
oeen  granted,  appeared  to  him  very  ex- 
traordimiry.  He  could  rather  suppose 
that  a  case  of  discontent  might  have  arisen 
from  the  troops  usually  quartered  in  the 
metropolis  being  called  upon  to  perform 
more  than  their  ordinary  duty.  But  when 
he  considered  the  enormous  amount  of  the 
present  army,  be  could  not  but  see  how 
eAiily  this  cause  might  have  been  avoided. 

Shen  there  were  so  many  other  corps 
lich  might  be  employed  on  any  particu- 
kr  service,  instead  of  the  guards,  there 
toald  be  no  difficulty  in  removing  this 
difficulty.  In  despotic  countries,  such 
Aisturbances  in  a  military  force  would  be 
aHended  by  very  serious  consequences; 
hot,  to  whatever  extent  they  might  have 
gone,  they  occasioned  no  alarm  to  his 
mind.  When  he  considered  that  this 
was  a  country  possessing  a  free  govern- 
ment, and  that  the  people  were  sincerely 
attached  to  the  constitution,  whatever 
alarm  other  governments  might  feel  under 
such  circiunstances,  he  saw  no  ground 
for  any  serious  apprehension  here.  He 
was  certainly  the  less  disposed  to  alarm, 
because,  in  his  mind  he  never  had  se- 
INnrated  the  soldier  from  the  citizen, 
though  he  was  sorry  to  say  that,  from 
B^wy  things*  which  had  occurred  it  ap- 
I^P^II^^^  ^  ^^  ^^6  ^ish  of  some  persons  to 
^Htooive  that  comiezioo.    But,  to  proceed 


to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  bii  mo- 
tion ;   their    lordahips    were   aware  thit 
three  years  ago  it  was  determined,  eves 
by  ministers  themselves,    that  the  annj 
should  be  reduced  to  the  state  in  which 
it  was  in  1792.       Why  this  period  wu 
chosen  instead  of  1786  oe  did  not  know: 
the  latter  he  thought  would  have  afibrdcd 
the  most  proper  example,  for  the  year 
1792  was  a  year  in  which  the  state  sf 
Europe   rendered    war    probable.      The 
force  at  present  maintained,  was,  hovevcr, 
double  that  of  1792,  and  about  triple  that 
of  1786.    But  three  jearsa^,  when  mi- 
nisters determined  oo  this  reduction,  the 
discontents  of  the  coantry  were,  according 
to  their  own  showing  greater  than  any  that 
existed  now.   Had  they  not  considered  the 
discontents  to  be  of  the  most  serious  na- 
ture, they  certainly  would  not  have  pro- 
posed that  iron  law,  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpua  act,  which  their  lordships 
had  been  induced  to  pasa.  If  they  thought 
il  right  to  reduce  the  military  force  at  thst 
time,  there  surely  appeared  nothing  like 
discontent  at  present  to  justify  an  increase. 
It  had  been  aaserted,  that  every  endea- 
vour was  made  to  reduce  the  expente  of 
the  army  as  low  as  possible,  and  yet  ihe 
charge  was   not   less    than    lOtOOOfiOOt, 
Every  man  in  the  service  cost  rather  more 
than  lOOL  annually,    which  was  a  most 
enormous  charge,   and  proved  the  gmt 
extravagance  of  the  system.     The  force 
of  the  army  was  not  only  double  what  it 
was  in  1792,  but  the  amount  of  the  ei- 
penditure  was,  in  several  iniportaol  arti- 
cles greater  at  present  than  it  had  been  in 
the  third  year  of  the  war.    The  iacrease 
which  had  been  made  in  the  anny  led  to 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  barracks— t 
measure  which  hs  had  always  looked  si 
with  jealousy.     But  if  it  were  necessary 
to    increase    the   harradks,  they  tureiy 
need  not  be  augmented  to  tbe  grvai  ex- 
tent  to  which  they  were  carried.    Nearly 
one  hundred  had  beea  baiit  in  different 

Carts  of  the  country.  He  must  confess, 
owever,  that  be  belitrad  it  was  scarcely 
possible  for  government  to  resist  many  « 
the  apnlicationa  made  to  them  for  building 
barracks,  though  he  knew  of  instances  is 
which  they  were  made  on  most  ludicrow 
grounds.  The  spplications'he  knew  were 
chiefly  made  by  country  magiatrates,  whs 
were  clergymen,  and  io  general  very  rei- 
pectable  persons,  but  misled  by  the  erro- 
neous views  they  entertained.  Msit  sf 
these  magistrates  were  what  was  coaa- 
dered  extremely  h>yal;   by  which  was 
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meant  e^cceedingly  attached  to  the  system 
of  the  present  viniBtera.  They  regarded 
every  man  who  differed  from  their  political 
opinions,  as  disaQectedand  seditious.  If  the 
people  around  them  thought  some  reform 
necessary,  if  they  ventured,  for  instance, 
to  say  that  the  oorough  of  Grampound 
was  corrupt  and  ought  to  be  disfranchised 
— these  magistrates  called  them  radicais, 
^d  were  often  led  to  exercise  an  unneces^ 
sary  severity*  It  was  not  surprising  that 
the  people  then  became  irritated.  They 
called  the  magistsates  tyrants,  and  the 
magistrates,  observing  the  discontents 
they  had  provoked,  asked  for  the  aid  of  a 
military  force.  It  ought  to  be  the  study 
of  gqvermneqt  to  remove  the  cause  of 
discontents,  instead  of  increasing  the  mili- 
tary force,  which  could  only  serve  to  in- 
crease them.  Whenever  there  was  much 
dissatisfaction,  great  misrule  had  in  ge-- 
neral  given  cause  for  it.  The  present 
amount  of  the  army  was  l^etween  91,000 
and  92,000.  He  should  propose  to  take 
from  it  11,910,  which  would  leave  it 
80,000.  When  their  lordships  recollected 
Uie  number  of  the  militia  and  yeomanry 
kept  on  foot,  they  cpuld  not  but  adm^t 
that  the  standing  army»  so.  reduced,  would 
t>e  sufficient.  He  concluded  by  n^ovjpg 
m  amendment,  which  had  Sox  Us  object 
to  reduce  the  army  11,910  men. 

The  Earl  o^  Liwrpoot  said,  th^t  with 
regard  to  the  circumstances  to  which  the 
noble  earl  had  alluded  119  the  comipence- 
ment  gf  his  speech,  he  ippst  observe,  that 
the  reports  respecting  those  circun^stances 
iiad  been  grossly  exaggerated*  Ha  had 
ilso  the  satisfaction  to  state,  that  any  dis* 
mti&factiop  which  prevailed  had  now  com* 
pletely  sub|iided ;  and  he  could  assure  the 
aoble  earl  tha|b  it  was  not  to  be  ^scribed 
:o  an  V  of  the  cai^ses  tp  which  he  had  al- 
uded.  At  the  same  time,  he  could  not 
lul  add,  that  he  thought  the  noble  earl 
irould  have  aqted  more  prudently  if,  con- 
sidering the  state  in  which  the  aSair.  now 
vas,  he  had  refrained  from  saying  any 
bing  on  Uie  subject.  With  regard  to  the 
loble  earl's  amendnient,  he  fdft  himself 
>ound  to  oppose  it,  thoiigh  he  must  ob- 
usrve  that  it  was  wMb  a^i  much  regret  as 
wuld  be  felt  by  aay  man  that  he  agreed 
p  recommend  the  insertion  of  the  words 
n  bis  majesty's  sp«(sdi  a^  the  ppening  of 
he  session  refattive  to  Uie  increase  of  the 
ailitary  force.  No  man  could  have  been 
npre  indisposed  than  he  was  to  mal^e  any 
wldition  to  the  ariny,  until  he  was  con- 
rinc^  that  the  increase  was  necessary  to 
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the  inleroal  peace  and.  gop4  order  of  thc^ 
country.  Wh^n  th^  st^e  of  the  country 
in  the  end  of  the  la^t  aj^d  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year  was  impartially  consider- 
ed, it  was  impossible  not  to  admit  the 
necessity  of  the  augipeniation. 

The  amendment  wan  negOttived*  and  the 
bill  passed. 
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Wednesday t  June  21* 

The  Quesn.I  Mr.  WiLber/oroe  having 
been  called  on  by  th^  Speaker,  an  inter- 
val of  several  mmutes  elapsed  before  h^ 
made  his  appearance.  When  he  at  length 
entered  the  House,  he  rose  and  observed, 
that  he  should  certainly  have  persevered 
in  bringing  the  subject  of  his  promised 
motion  before  the  House  that  dgy,  but 
fpr  some  capse  whiqh  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  avoid.  The  fact  was,  tl)at  sinc^ 
the  House  separated  la^t  njght,  cirquni- 
stances  had  taken  plaq^  which  rendered 
it  necessary  for  h|pa  to  vary  the  motion 
which  he  had  intended  to  make.  Hq 
must  add,  that  he  made  his  present  applif- 
c^tion  with  the  most  sincere  sorrow ;  but, 
coi^idering  this  as  perhaps  the  only  meaps 
BOW  left  of  avoiding  that  fatal  inquiry 
wh|ch  presented  so  many  lamentable  qpn-* 
sequences — he  would  say,  so  many  hpr- 
tou — to  his  mind,  he  could  not  but  hope 
that  the  House  would  excuse  nim  for  ask- 
ing his  noble  friend  to  give  him  another 
day  for  the  bringing  on  of  his  motion— 

KLoud  cries  of '<  No,  no.*M  He  was  sur^ 
at,  how  great  soever  mignt  he  the  wiili 
of  apy  genUeman — and  a  very  natural  oni» 
itwa»7-*that  this  important  qi^estipp  should 
no  longer  remain  in  suspense,  l^e  should 
hold  himself  in  contempt,  if  he  could  even 
suppose  himself  to  be  actuated  by  tjepapo<; 
rary  motives  in  a  case  which  so  deeply  in- 
volved the  honour  of  the  Crown  and  thcjf 
interests  of  the  people*  His  motives, 
however,  were  of  so  serious  a  cbaTf^cter  as 
to  justify  the  application  he  now  made.  . 

Lord  Cadlereagh  deeply  regretted  thi^ 
his  hon.  friepd  shoujd  haye  been  indo^e^ 
by  any  motives^-whicb,  although  he  nod: 
not  explained  them,  and  thpugh  thev  were 
not  before  the  House,  he  could  well  con* 
ceive  the  hon.  gentleman  had  good  rea^ 
sons  for  not  ei^plaining— to  cfW  on  hjm  to 
postppne  that  motion  which,  in  point  of 
form^  would  not  take  precedence  of  his 
hon.  friend's.  For  himself,  he  should  wi«b 
the  hon.  gentleman  jto  bring  bis  motion  on 
to*morrowy  rather  th^o  any  thing  should 
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preveDt  its  coming  on  confonnablj  to  hit 
own  wisbet.    Certainly  he  did  feel,  with- 
out  pressing  any  unfair  intjair?  into  his 
hon.  friend's  motires  for  this  oelay,  that 
on  public  and  private  grounds  he  might 
give  him  credit  for  the  gravity  of  those 
motives,  and  that  the  House  miglit  accede 
to  his  request  upon  that  principle  of  ac* 
coromodation  which  parliament  had  always 
recognised  as  the  most  desirable  to  oe. 
acted  on  in  such  cases.    Under  these  dr* 
curostances  he  should  think  that  he  de- 
parted from  those  principles   which  had 
actuated  the  conduct  of  his  majesty's  eo- 
vemroent,  if  he  pressed  the  hon.  gentle- 
man to  go  farther  into  an  explanation  of 
his  motives  in  demanding  this  delay,  or  if 
be  did  not  add  that  he  felt  satisfied  that 
every  reasonable  expedient,  every  possible 
measure  had   been  resorted  to  by  the 
hon.  gentleman  in  order  to  obviate  the 
necessity  for  such  an  application :  but 
be  was  quite  sure,  while   he  was  thus 
ready  to  admit  that  application,  that  the  j 
hon.  gentleman  must  Delaware  of  the  great 
public  evil  which  must  result  from  any 
delay  (beyond  one  of  this  kind  which  had 
been  solicited  upon  public  grounds),  in 
consequence  of  the  tendency  which  the 
many  difficulties  of  this  peculiar  case  had 
to  agitate  the  public  mind.    Under  all  the 
many  difficulties  which  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  had  thrown  around  it,  it  was 
yet  most  imperative  that  it  should  now  be 
proceeded  in.      He  submitted  to  the  re* 
quest  of  his  hon.  friend,  but  he  must  con- 
jure and  entreat  him  not  to  be  induced, 
bf  any  consideration,  to  delay  his  motion 
beyond  to-morrow,  for  he  was  sure  that 
the  evils  of  delay  were  incalculable.      If 
the  House  were  not  already  aware  of  its 
disadvantages,  he  could  assure  the  hon. 
gentleman  such  a  call  for  inquiry  existed 
upon  all  sides,  that  delay  beyond  to-mor- 
row would  be  more  likely  to  be  injurious 
than  beneficial  in  its  results. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  begged  leave  to  say, 
in  answer  to  what  bad  fallen  from  the  no- 
ble lord,  who  had  given  him  credit  for  the 
propriety  of  his  motives,  that  he  would  ex- 
plain them  fully  to-morrow. 

Lord  Casdereash  felt  assured,  that  his 
hon.  friend  could  not  suppose,  that  he 
wifthed  him  to  explain  them  at  present,  or 
that  he  did  not  at  all  times  give  htm  entire 
credit  for  the  soundness  of  his  motives. 

Lord  A,  Hamilton  begged  to  ask  the 
hon.  gentleman  whether  he  had  any  ob- 
jection now  to  state  what  would  be  the 
grounds  of  the  motion  postponed  until  to- 
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morrow.  He  did  not  ask  this  quesdocr 
from  any  idle  curiosity,  bat  because  he 
wished  also  to  submit  a  motion  upon  the 
subject,  and  therefore  was  desirous  to  as- 
certain whether  he  should  bring  ic  ibr<- 
ward  as  an  amendment  upon  that  of  the 
hon.  gentleman,  or  in  what  other  way. 

Mr.   fVilberforce  had  that  re«>ect  for 
the  character  of  the  noble  lord   which 
would  induce  hhn  at  all  tioies  to  giwe  him 
every  satisfiictibn  in  his  power ;  and  if  he 
were  willing  to  converse  with  him  io  pri- 
vate upon  the  subject,  he  Aoukf  have  aa 
objection  to  give  him  the  explaoaliDo,  pro- 
vided no  other  use  vrere  made  of  it.  Fioor 
what  he  had  stated,  the  Howe  would  sup- 
pose that  there  might  be  drcnanitances 
which  would  vary    his  motion  ia  sooie 
shape.      He  would  add,  that  what  had 
passed  in  the  course  of  yesterday,  had  ra- 
ther confirmed  than  altered  lus  determi- 
nation  not  to  make  any  dtsclosttre  of  the 
grounds  of  his  motion. 

Mr.  Tierney  owned  that  he  had  verr 
great  difficulty  in  agreeing  to  this  appli- 
cation from  the  hon.  member  for  Bnoher; 
because,  with  as  much  anxiety  as  say  other 
gentleman  could  possibly  feel,  that  any 
reasonable  delay  should  be  granted,  be 
thought  that  their  present  mode  of  proceed* 
ing  was  incompatible  with  the  d^ty  of 
the  House.  They  were  placed  io  asitaa- 
tion  perfectly  onexampleil.  They  had  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  Crown,  aocooi* 
panied  by  papers  which  were  laid  apon 
the  table ;  they  had  answered  diat  nesoge 
by  saying  that  they  would  take  it  into  an- 
mediate  consideration.  In  conseqaeoce  of 
a  motion  of  his  hon.  friend,  an  adjoonunent 
was  agl-eed  to ;  negociations  in  the  mean- 
while were  entered  into,  which  eootmoed 
nearly  a  fortnight.  At  the  end  of  thst 
time  the  noble  lord  brought  down  the  re- 
sult of  them;  and  now  has  hon.  inieod 
begged  another  day  in  order  to  see  what 
he  could  do.  When  were  tfreae  adjoom- 
ments  to  stop  ?  Other  hoo.  gentlemeit 
might  have  similar  molioBS  to  pyopote, 
and  a  noble  lord  had  jost  given  notice  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  submit  one  to-mor^ 
row  connected  with  this  subject.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  king's  messaae  waa  allow- 
ed to  sleep,  in  a  manner  which  was  sot 
very  respectful  to  the  Crown,  Whether 
the  noble  lord  ( Castlereaghl  himsdf  wosid 
or  would  not  to-morrow  be  duposed  to 
concede  a  farfher  adjournment,  if  caftd 
for,  he  fMr.  Tieriiey )  would  then  tslelhe 
sense  or  the  House  on  the  proprietrefiinj 
farther  adjournment  beyond  thatvj* 
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Lord  A»  HamUUm  said*  be  intended  to- 
morrow to  submit  a  motion  for  tbe  pro- 
duction of  the  original  order  in  council 
under  which  her  majesty's  name  was 
erased  from  the  liturgy. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  if  he  rightly 
understood  tbe  hon.  member  for  Bramber, 
he  had  contended,  either  that  the  House 
must  admit  his  mociooy  or,  as  the  necessary 
consequence  of  its  rejection,  must  pro* 
ceed  with  the  inquiry.  If  it  were  so,  he 
did  think  that  one  stogie  day's  delay  could 
not  be  denied  to  his  hon.  friend ;  but  then 
it  would  be  clearly  understood,  that  if  that 
motion  failed,  the  House  would  immedi- 
ately proceed  to  the  inquiry.  Under  all 
these  circumstances,  be  would  cheerfully 
accede  to  tbe  proposed  delay.      He  did 


[IMS 

Here  tbe  conversation  was  dropped; 
and  tbe  order  of  the  day  for  resuming  the 
adjourned  debate  on  the  king's  message 
was  discharged,  and  a  new  order  made  for 
to-morrow. 
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Thursday^  June  22. 

Secret  Committee  on  the  Papeks 
Relating  to  the  Conduct  of  the 
Queen.]  Tbe  Earl  of  Liverpool  assured 
their  lordships  that  it  was  with  extreme 
reluctance  he  now  rose  to  propose  any 
farther  adjournment  of  the  order  for  the 
meeting  of  the  secret  committee  to  which 
the  consideration  of  the  papers  connected 
with  his  majesty's  message  was  referred, 
liope  and  tnist^  however,  that  no  circum-  !  and  which  at  present  stood  fixed  for  to- 
ataoces  would  prevent  bis  boo.  friend  from  ;  morrow ;  but  circumstances  had  come  to 
proceeding  to-morrow;  for  he  could  as-  '  his  knowledge  which  led  him  still  to  en- 
sure tbe  House  that  whatever  anxiety  was  tertain  hopes  that  some  adjustment  might 
manifested  on  the  part  of  his  majesty's  take  place  which  would  render  any 
minisleis,  that  no  possible  protraction  of  investigation  of  the  papers  laid  on  the  ta- 
this  business  shotJd  occur:  her  majesty  ble  unnecessary.  Under  these  circum- 
and  her  legal  advisers  were,  on  their  part,   stsnces,  he  should  not  act  consistently 


«quslly  anxious  that  no  delay  should  be 
interposed. 

Mr.  Scarlett  understood  the  hon.  gen- 
Ueman's    motion    to  be   one  branch   of 


an 


with  the  course  he  had  hitherto  pursued 
in  this  important  and  delicate  business,  if 
he  did  not  propose  to  their  lordships  a 
farther  adjournment  of  the  committee.— 
alternative,  of  which  the  other  ,  The  day  for  which  be  should  propose  the 
braaoh  was  an  inquiry ;  but  he  could  not .  meeting  was  Tuesday  next,  lie  i'elt  most 
agree  with  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  strongly  all  the  objections  which  must 
that  if  thst  motion  were  rejected,  no  al-  \  arise  in  the  minds  of  their  lordships  to  any 
iernative  but  that  inquiry  was  left ;  for,  unnecessary  delay.  He  trusted,  however, 
whatever  might  be  the  judgment  of  the  they  would  be  satisfied  that  nothing  but 
House  upon  the  case  before  them,  he  tbe  roost  urgent  considerations  could  have 
•honid  still  think  that  that  sort  of  inquiry  \  induced  him  to  propose  this  adjournment ; 
whidi  had  been  proposed  by  ministers,  and  !  and  he  had  only  to  add,  that  if  the  adjast- 
vhtch  was  the  only  messure  yet  submitted  roent  did  not  take  place  before  Monday, 
to  parliament  by  them,  was  one  which  the  |  he  should  then  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
House  never  could  be  induced  to  adopt,  i  propose  that  the  committee  should  pro* 
It  was  so  unconstitutional,  that  he  conceiv- 1  ceed  fo  tho  investigation  for  which  it  was 
«d  the  House  never  would  enter  upon  it.     appointed. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  his  hon.  and  Earl  Greu  could  not  kelp  expressing 
learned  friend  seemed  to  forget  that  he  his  astonishment  that  such  a  proposal 
{Mr.  B.)  had  .been  stating,  not  his  own  |  should  be  made;  but  as  the  noble  earl  had 
sentiment  as  to  any  alternative  between  j  stoted  that,  from  circumstances  which  bad 
tbe  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Bram*  I  come  to  his  knowledge,  he  entertained 
ber  and  an  inquiry,  but  what  was  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  views  entertained  by 
that  bon.  gentleman.  Did  it  follow  that, 
because  he  stated  such  to  be  his  notion 
upon  tbe  subject,  he  therefore  necessarily 
concurred  in  those  views  I  It  wss  a  mo- 
tion which,  for  any  thing  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  knew,  he  (Mr.  B.)  might 
mean  to  oppose,  and  it  was  one  which,  in 
effect,  be  did  last  night  give  notice  of  his 
intention  io  oppose  [Hear  1]. 


hopes  than  an  adjustment  would  take 
place,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  offer 
any  opposition  to  tbe  motion  for  postpon- 
ing tbe  committee.  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  equally  impossible  for  him  to  refrain 
from  calling  their  lordships'  attention  to 
the  extraordinary  and  disgraceful  situation 
in  which  the  House  was  placed,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  conduct  of  the  noble  lord 
and  his  colleagues.  He  had  akeady  stated 
that  situation  tu  be  disgraceful,  and  upon 
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apon  it.    ir,  on  ttii 
^  I  there  were  circnm- 

Ml  it  improper  ihM 
^■^HfT  i^  <2tF<^en  ahould  itand  st 
/KiJVw"*'^  *o«ety  in  Ihia country, 
^)M  oaght  not  to  hare  proposed  a 
^Ufwaouf  PC,  but  ought  to  have  come 
^^H^  aod  openly  forward  with  a  pnttlic 
zLftfi.  then,  whatever  ahanie  might  be- 
j^lQ  the  case  would  have  fallen  upon 
Ae  teeoKtt,  had  their  cfaarget  been  fniie ; 
Mifl  her  roajeHiy  had  they  proved  to  be 
ffoe-     This  wat  the  plain  duty  of  the  mi- 
tAsten ;  but  from  tnii  they  had  shruDk, 
and  had  endeavoured  to  ahift  from  tfaem- 
teite*  all  reaponiiibillty ;  and  in  doing  lo,. 
had  iflvolTcd  themselvea  in  irretrievable 
disgrace.     But  the  evil  of  the  cate  did  not 
tlttf  here;  the  honour  of  the  Crown,  and 
the  dignity  of  the  Houae  were  deeply  ira- 
ptlcatcd  by  tlte  proceeding*.     When  he 
came  to  the  ironBideralion  of  the  question, 
heahbuldslateindettiilthegroundaonwhich 
be  objected  to  thectrarae  which  had  been 
follow'cd ;  btit,  though  he  did  not  dpaose 
the  motion,    he  could  not    refrain  from 
fming  shame  and  indignation  at  tbe  litu- 
Uion  ib  which  the  Home  ttood.     At  Erst, 
miiiiKters  hbd  proceeded  with  the  greatest 
expedition.     They  leemed  to  think  that 
the  «ll^htAt  delay  would  be  dangerous ; 
they  sent  down  k  message  calculated  al- 
■aost  to  "  frighten  the  isle  from  its  pro- 
priety."    They  hastened  to  tbe  appoint- 
Ment  of  a  iecret  committee.    Then,  not 
in  conae^oerice  of  any  thing  that   had 
pAssed  in  that  House,  but  because  lome- 
ihing  had  been  done  in  another  place, 
J*P*ated  delays  had  been  interposed. — 
Their  lordships,    htwever,   were  left   in 
ignorance  of  the  cause  of  the  poitpone- 


Tbus,  week  aAer  week,  their  lord^ipa  fa 
been  told  the  last  period  was  cone  ;  aao 
now  itfain  another  fittal  period  ww  fixed 
Their  lordshipt  had  first  been  detiiH  la 
adjourn  rfae  procwtUitg  ^tj  bad  vote^ 
to  give  oppOTtooity  fur  a  oegotiatiaa.— 
The  papera  which  cootMned  the  tntoij 
of  that  negotiatiati  were  hod  an  AetaUe^ 
and  then  they  w«ra  desired  T»  Hfieani 
again  ia  Conie^u<rt«e  of  «  «««-  exfwcu< 
tiofi  ofanadjmtnentt  NotUngtadbieaa 
jfnii'ons  of  a  public  I  said  as  ta  tbe  benring  the  lp»9en  kaid  on 
not  to  bring  forward  the  table  wete  expecred  to  one  aa  die 
rheir  duty  to  declare  \  question  of  tbe  appahnioetit  of  the  o 


--  -  -f  .!<r*ci»ion.     If  they 


ihiiiee.  In  this  naie  bf  tbinn,  their 
lordships'  dignity  tMd  aufend ;  bat, 
though  he  felt  fbr  the  sitaMioQ  in  «hi(6 
the  Howe  was  placed,  he  «lMmM  »at  ex- 
pose the  motion  cX  the  r)«bt»  lard. 

The  Earl  of  Uverpool  Warn  casfideot 
that  their  hmfahips  wwiW  feel  tbe  difi- 
cnlty  of  the  siiaertioYi  in  whidb  bcatood. 
)t  was  impossible  for  hJrA,  in  ibia  se^of 
the  proceeding,  to  eiplain  the^mmi^  of 
his  conduct,  and  what  were  tbe  rew nnr 
which  had  induced  him,  and  thoae  *to 
acted  with  him,  to  tender  to  tbeaovovigM 
the  advice  they  bad  thought  it  ihetr  di^ 
to  give ;  but  he  trusted  that,  ia  Ibe  bter- 
Tal  before  tite  time  arriTed  whaihcdMold 
be  at  liberty  to  state  tbe  reasora  of  tbe 
course  which  had  betin  fianned,  tlwtr 
lordships  wottld  give  hiea  credil  fer  aot 
having  shrunk  from  ofeneg  aaif  advice 
that  appeared  necessary,  either  fn  the 
honour  of  the  Crown,  tlie  advantage  af 
the  country,  or  the  particular  intescats  of 
the  case.  He  asaured  their  tordslupa  that, 
were  this  the  iBrt  day  of  bta  exisienc^  he 
could  lay  his  hand  on  bis  beart  'and  de> 
dsre,  that  in  no  busincaa  and,  fioee  tbe 
commencemeat  of  his  poUic  Jifc^  isasie 
lisd  been  to  bim  so  peraahsUy  painful- 
had  his  m^ty's  ministen  eier  gi««o  any 
advice  to  the  Crown  in  which  he  waa  ad 
fully  convinced  that  they  had  acted  ia 
the  way  which  was  most  cwttSBtent  wiA 
then:  duty  to  their  . sovereign  md  ifaeir 
country.  If  he-abstained  liwn  rtatit^  the 
reasons  which  bad  goKmed  the  ceadoct 
of  his  majesty's  advisers,  it  wa*  because 
it  wss  impossible  at  that  tiiaeto  enteriol* 
them  with  prc^riety.  But  be  denied  tkat 
any  imputation  eould,  in  the  Toean  timt, 
be  cast  upon  them.  Neitfav  weaM  ha 
admit  that  any  disgrace  bad  AUea  npoa 
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he  Home.  It  was  oerttinly  true,  that 
ealed  papers  had  been  referred  to  a  se- 
;fet  comniitteey  and  that  the  meeimg  of 
be  committee  which  their  ieitlships  had 
ippomted  "had  been  postponed  from  time 
o  time.  But  upon  what  ground  had  this 
leen  done?  Upon  the  proposition  of  the 
idvisers  of  the  Crowti,  who  we¥e  the  onl  j 
>ersons  acquainted  with  the  sealed  papers* 
ind  therefore  the  only  persons  as  yet  qoa^ 
ified  to  give  an  opM^  upon  an  j  question 
connected  with  them.  In  any  dise  in 
rhich  sealed  papers  were  laid  h^fsTe  par* 
lament,  it  was  always  competent  to  mi- 
nsters, Who  were  the  only  depositories  of 
he  secrets  sudii  papers  contained,  to  come 
md  say  riiat  delay  was  aMseable.  Ivi 
(uch  a  case,  how  could  any  disgrace  tst- 
:ach  to  their  lordships  for  agreeing  to  a 
Jelay,  of  she  propriety  or  impropriety  wf 
irhich  they  x»old  not  judge  r  But,  nc^ 
x>rding  to  the  reaaonhig  of  the  noble  earl, 
:he  disgrsce  "not  cvdy  attaohed  to  the 
House  but  to  ministers.  This  was  said 
when  the  grounds  oin  which  his  majesty's 
idvisers  had  acted  wens  iMt  known.  He 
n^as  most  anxious  for  the  arrival  of  that 
leriod  in  which  he  could  give  every  ex- 
planation that  might  be  desired :  until 
hen,  he  did  not  ask  iVom  the  ndb\e  lord 
hat  jostfoe  which  he  knew  he  Would  not 
toconi  to  him,  but  he  expected  it  from 
he  House. 

Earl  Spencer  said,  he  woaid  tiat  objecft 
o  this  motion  for  the  further  postpone- 
nent  of  tlie  inquiry,  but  had  he  beenpre- 
lent  in  the  Honse  or  in  the  oountry  when 
he  proposition  was  first  made  for  the  ap-> 
lointment  of  a  secret  conmiittee,  he 
hould  hai^  done  all  ha  his  power  t6  dis- 
uade  their  lordships  from  adopting  so 
mwise  and  nnsafe  a  measure.  Heshottld 
low  of  course  bow  to  the  decision  of  the 
^ouse,  yet  be  might  be  permitted  to  ea- 
tress his  opinion  upon  tbe  sufbject.  The 
aeasore  beine  in  bis  mind  originally 
^ong,  he  could  not  therefore  oppose  the 
postponement  of  it.  The  measure  was 
rrong,  becanse  it  bound  the  House  to 
lecide  upon  a  question  in  their  legislati^ 
apaci^,  which  they  might  have  todeter- 
oine  subsequently  in  their  judicial  capa- 
ity.  This  point,  as  he  collected  from  the 
rdinary  ^sources  of  intelligence,  hsd  been 
trongly  ui^ed  on  the  first  night,  but  their 
ordships  had  decided  aaainst  it.  Circum- 
tances^  however,  hod  since  occurred, 
rhich  pretty  clearly  proved  that  more 
risdom  would  have  been  displayed,  and 
he  dignity  of  the  House  would  have  been 
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better  observed,  bad  that  argument  been 
successful.  He  should  now  say  no  mora 
upon  this  point,  except  to  express  his  sin-^ 
cert  hope  that  the  secret  committee  might 
never  sit. 

Lord  Etienborough  regarded  the  present 
proposition  as  standing  on  the  same 
grounds  as  all  the  former  motitms  for 
postponement ;  namely,  that  there  existed 
some  hope  of  terminating  by  negotiation 
the  differences  which  were  to  have  been 
referred  to  a  committee.  He  could  not 
look  upon  that  House  as  cotered  with 
disgrace  by  the  adjournments.  It  was  niit 
the  other  House,  as  had  been  argued,  thai; 
had  caused  these  adjournments.  The 
same  cause  which  operated  to  induce  tim 
etiier  House  to  adjourn  opersteA  on  their 
lordsMps  alsOk  The  only  distmotiion  was» 
that  the  two  Houses  were  in  a  difl^nt 
situation  as  to  the  stage  of  proceeding  in 
which  delay  inid  been  suggested.  Their 
iordriiips  had  appointed  tlia  committ%ek 
and  the  other  House  had  not.  When  it 
wtt  fimt  proposed  to  adjeum  the  qaealion, 
h^  had  ventured  to  predidt,  that  unless  si 
short  p^od  was  finally  fixed,  there  cwsM 
be  no  hope  of  an  arrangement  taking 
pki'oe^  and  the  a{>prehensions  be  then  ex^ 
pi^ssed  he  was  sciry  to  find  werereriieed. 
From  the  papers  on  the  tables  he  was  cen- 
vinoed  there  was  ao  hope  of  tfdjastaNnt 
without  the  assistance  of  parlinnient.  It 
was  only  through  the  immediate  incerfbr<« 
ence  of  parliament  that  any  satisfhctory 
result  could  be  expected. 

Lord  HaUand  observed,  that  the  noMe 
lord  who  had  just  spoken  concurred  with 
the  noble  lord  opposite  in  the  propriety  of 
ddsy.  The  only  reason  assigned  for 
postponement  was  tbe  expectation  of  an 
adjustment.  But  the  noble  lord  who  had 
just  sat  down  was  of  opinion  there  could 
be  no  settlement  without  the  interferenoe 
of  parliament ;  and  he  was  sure  no  res- 
sons  more  strong  oooldbe  urged,  than  those 
that  that  noble  lord  had  given  against  the 
verymotion  he  supported.  He  wssalsopcflr- 
suaded  that  the  dignity  of  the  House  had 
not  suffered  by  the  proceedings  which  had 
taken  place,  because  the  same  causes  had 
operated  on  both  Houses  to  induce  them 
to  postpone  the  proceedings.  There  was 
certainly  something  ingenious  in  this  ar- 
gument, but  it  was  rather  singular  that 
those  eauses  had  always  operated  in  that 
House  precisely  the  dsy  after  they  had 
operated  in  tlie  other.  Their  lordships 
were  now  deliberating  on  the  propriety  of 
adjooming  die  committee :  of  course,  this 
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qaetlioo  came  upon  them  quite  unex- 
pectedly ;  for  yetterday,  when  the  nohle 
lord  over  the  way  was  asked  whether  ther* 
was  any  importaQt  question  on  which  the 
House  was  summoned  for  this  day,  he  an- 
swered that  the  marine  mutiny  bill  was 
before  them :  so  it  wu  on  account  of  that 
bill  their  lordships  had  met  to  day  i  It 
was  certainly  very  odd*  that  those  causes 
which  the  noble  lord  alleged  operated 
equally  on  both  Houses^  should  always 
commence  to  operate  in  that  Houses  iust 
twenty  four  hours  after  the  operation  had 
taken  ellect  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
did  not  mean  to  oppose  the  motion ;  but  be 
must  still  say,  that  the  more  proper  and 
manly  course  would  have  been  to  have 
adopted  the  motion  of  the  noble  baron  op- 
posite (Kenyon),  and  have  suspended  ihe 
appointment  of  the  committee.  The  noble 
earl  on  the  other  side  had  appealed  to  the 
diffieultjT  of  his  situation  as  an  excuse  for 
not  stating  the  motives  of  his  conduct; 
but  though  that  might  be  a  good  reason 
for  his  not  openly  explaining  the  grounds 
on  which  be  had  acted,  it  was  toomuch  to 
desire  the  House,  on  that  account,  to  act 
in  a  way  in  which  their  proceedings  could 
neither  be  satisfactory  to  themselves  nor  to 
the  public  His  objection  was,  that  no 
reason  had  been  assigned  to  justify  the 
House  in  the  course  it  had  adopted.  And 
in  whom  had  their  lordships  placed  such 
confidence?  In  men  who  constantly 
shifted  from  their  own  shoulders  all  res- 
ponsibility. The  noble  earl  had  told 
them,  that  it  was  usual  to  refer  pa- 
pers transmitted  bv  the  Crown  to  a  secret 
committee :  but  he  forgot  to  mention, 
that  it  was  also  usual  to  state  the  bearing 
and  effect  of  such  papers,  and  the  view 
which  ministers  had  of  any  measure  which 
they  thought  ouglu  to  be  adopted  upon 
thenu  Had  they  done  this  in  the  present 
case,  thejr  would  have  been  pledged  to 
some  distinct  course,  and  the  Crown  and 
the  country  would  have  had  the  benefit  of 
their  decision.  Every  step  already  taken 
must  have  been  adopted  on  their  recom- 
mendation. Thev  had  advised  the  Crown 
to  an  act,  the  legality  of  which  he  doubted; 
namely,  the  omission  of  her  majesty's 
name  from  the  lituivy.  They  had  advised 
every  measure,  ana  surely  ought  before 
now  to  have  made  up  their  minds  as  to 
the  course  of  proceeding  which  should  be 
adopted. 

Lord  fnibfftf  said: — My  lords,  after  what 
has  passed,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  trouble 
your  lordships  ^hh  every  fsw  words.    I 


have  akeady  stated  upon  a  foi 
sk»n,  my  reasons  for  voting  for  n  secret 
comnuttee,  and  to  those  reaaoiis  I  still 
adhere.     I  certainly  gave  that  Tote  under 
the  full  persuasion,  that  we  ooald  not  be 
called  upon  in  our  judicial  chnrttcterto 
adiudicate  any  charges  againat  the  queee, 
otherwise  I  should  not  have  given  thst 
vote,  and  I  still  consider  it  to  be  impossi* 
ble  that   any   charge    can    be  brought 
against  the  queen,  which  can  beoonie  the 
subject  of  investigation  before  os  in  tnir 
judicial  character.    To  know  the  oenlents 
of  the  green  bag  is  impoai3ile,even  to  the 
second  sight  of  a  Scotsnwn,  bet  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  believe,  that  the  ninistera 
of  the  Crown  would  place  tb«  Houaa  in 
the  situation  of  prejudging  questions  that 
miffht  afterwards  come  before  them  in  a 
juoicial  diaracter,  as  sudi  a  course  wooid 
be  most  inconvenient  to  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice.   I  was  told,  when  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  country—I  found  that  her  majesty's 
name  was  excluded  from  the  litn^y,  tbst 
that  act  was  resorted  to  in  consequence  of 
the   government  being  in  possession    of 
charges  against  the  queen«  with  regaid  to 
her  conduct,  there  being  no  dodbt  that 
that  omission  of  her  majesty's  name  in  the 
liturgy  was  derogatory  to  ber  charscter. 
I    was,  therefore,  prepared  for   ^rgei 
being  made  against  her  majesty,  either 
with  a  view  of  founding  on  tbem  a  biU  of 
divorce  -or  of  degradation^  or  whsiever 
other  object ;  and,  as  I  have  already  slat* 
ed,  I  considered  the  moat  advisable  cooise 
to  be,  under  all  the  circuinstaiioei»   to 
refer  the  papers  containing  these  charges 
to  a  secret  committee.     But  when  I  see 
that  the  only  members  of  this  House  who 
are  in  possession  of  the  contents  of  these 
papers,  namely,  his  majesty's  rainisteft, 
are  ready  to  enter  into  negotiatton  as  to 
all  the  matters  contained  in  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  so  adjastment 
of  the  dispute,  I  may  weli  be  aiiowed  to 
doubt  whether  the  chafges  against  the 
queen  are  of  that  grate  aod  serious  naiare 
or  supported  by  that  evidence,  whidi  wc 
were,  in  the  first  instance,  tau^t  to  be* 
lieve— whether  the  ministers  who  brongfat 
forward  these  charges,  are  themselves  sa> 
tbfied  as  to  the  alleged  character  of  then^ 
and  if  that  be  the  case,  whether  a  secret 
committee  is  at  all  necessary  lor  their  is* 
vestigation,  it  beiosp  perfectly  oompstcat 
to  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  to  hriag 
forward  whatever  measure  the j  dbj  tfaok 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  either  fcndet 

necessary  or  expedient. 
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The  Earl  of  Ihande^  reiDarked»  that  aU 
though  the  noble  lord  (Ellenborough) 
bad  avowed  hia  belief  that]  negotiation 
could  not  be  •ucceasful  unless  conducted 
under  the  control  of  parliament*  he  had 
with  some  degree  of  inconaistencj  voted 
for  the  further  adjoamment  of  the  inquiry. 
It  was  more  consistent  that  they  who 
thought  tlie  men  bag  should  never  be 
opened,  should  support  sudi  a  motion* 
He  hoped  sincerel^  that  the  question  of 
the  queen's  guilt  or  innocence  would  never 
be  brought  forward,  but  he  would  not  at 
the  present  moment  express  any  opinion 
upon  it.  As  little  was  he  prepared  to  pass 
a  censure  upon  ministers  upon  such  points 
as  had  not  been  fully  explained  to  the 
-House,  but  he  might  express  his  opinion 
upon  certain  notorious  facts.  He  could 
not  therefore  avoid  remarking,  that  so  far 
as  these  facts  appeared,  the  conduct  of 
ministers  seemed  to  have  been  a  series  of 
false  moves,  in  which  they  were  constantly 
in  check.  He  saw  not  how  they  could  get 
out,  but  if  they  persevered  they  must  lose 
the  game.  By  having  her  name  erased 
from  the  liturgy  her  majesty  was  at  once 
condemned,  without  being  allowed  the 
chance  of  a  defence.  This  was  a  pro- 
ceeding under  which  no  woman  of  feeling 
or  sptnt  (and  her  majesty  did  notappear  to 
be  deficient  in  either)  could  sit  down  eon* 
tented.  The  noble  earl  recapitulated  the 
meaturea  pursued  against  the  queen,  and 
concluded  by  expressing  his  fears  that  the 
conduct  of  the  House  would  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  public,  appear  to  be  free 
from  reproach. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Motion  for  adjustimo  the  Div- 
verencbs  existing  in  the  rotal  fa- 
MILY.] Mr.  WUberfbrce  rose,  to  make 
bis  promised  motion.  He  said,  he  could 
assure  the  House,  that  notwithstanding 
be  could  not  plead  that  he  had  been 
urged  into  this  Dusiness  against  his  wishes, 
he  was  fully  sensible  of  the  great  task 
which  be  had  undertaken.  So  aware,  in- 
deed, was  he  of  the  extreme  importance 
of  that  task,  that  were  it  not  from  consi- 
derations of  indispensable  duty,  he  should 
almost  be  induced  to  shrink  from  any  fur- 
ther proceeding.  He  was  cheered,  now- 
ever,  by  the  hope,  that  he  should  conti- 
nue to  receive  that  kind  support  and  in* 
dulgence  from  the  House  which  he  bad 


already  experienced;   and  atill  more  by 
the  persuasion  that  they  had  all  one  com* 
mon  feelmj^ — that  they  were  all  actuated 
by  one  universal  desire,   if  possible,  to 
bring  the  question  in  contemplation  to 
such  an  issue  as  might  avert  the  neces- 
sity for  that  fatal  inquiry  which  he  very 
much  feared  must  follow  the  ruction  of 
the  motion  which  hd  was  about  to  malce. 
It  was  this  last  consideration  which  ope- 
rated most  powerfully  on  his  own  mind 
and  feelings— it  was  this  last  consideration 
which  he  wished  the  House  more  particu- 
larly to  bear  in  mind.    He  trustee!,  there- 
fore, that  if  any  deficiency  should  appear 
in  his  argument,  or  in  his  statement,  that 
that  deficiency  might  not  lead  the  House 
to  any  conclusion  other  than  that  of  pre- 
venting the  fatal  inquiry,  which  no  roan 
who  thought  on  the  subject  as  he  did, 
could  contemplate  without   anticipating 
firom  it  the  most  serious  evils,  whether 
considered  with  reference  to  the  interests 
of  the  country,  or  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown.  He  must  also  claim  the  indulgent 
forbearance  of  the  House,  if,  in  the  course 
of  his  observations,  any  expression  should 
drop  from  him  which  might  appear  incon- 
sistent with  that  respect  which  constitu- 
tionally, and  he  would  add,  as  a  Christian, 
he  bore  towards  the  illustrious  individuals 
more  Immediately  concerned  in  this  ques- 
tion.   If  there  had  been  more  time  for 
him  to  array  his  words,  or  if  the  subject 
were  not  one  in  which  any  man  was  liable 
to  be  operated  upon  by  the  warmth  of 
his  feelings,  he  should  be  less  solicitous 
on  that  head.    As  it  was,  he  trusted  that 
he  should  not  say  any  thing  which  would 
bear  an  improper  construction.    If,  how- 
ever, that  should  unfortunately  happen, 
he  hoped  it  would  be  deemed  uninten- 
tional, and  that  it  would  not  be  ascribed 
^to  anj  disposition  to  speak  slightingly  of 
individuals  towards  wnom,  as  he  had  al- 
ready observed,  he  necessarily  cherished 
sentiments  of  the  highest  respect. 

There  was  another  preliminary  observa* 
tion  which  he  begged  to  be  permitted  to 
make.  The  House  must  remember  Che 
peculiarity  of  ^the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  called  upon  to  act,  and 
the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  case  of 
which  they  had  now  to  dispose.  Un- 
doubtedly It  must  be  the  wish  of  all,  that 
whatever  measures  might  be  adopted, 
should  be  adopted  with  strict  reference 
to  the  constitution  and  forms  of  parlia- 
ment; yet,  under  the  singular  circum- 
stances m  which  the  question  came  be- 
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f«re  the  Hoiire^  U  mMil  be  foiMd  in>nw 
9ible  to  sphere  stiietly  and  iheoreticallj 
IQ  thoce  constitutional  principtet  vhich  i^ 
was  to  desirable  to  upbold,  and  the  value 
of  wbidi  no  penon  could  be  mora  feady 
than  hiaaself  to  acknowledge  and  recoi0- 
niae*   He  could  not  help  borrowing,  from 
tbe  Papera  which  bi^d  been  laid  oa  the 
table  by  tbe  noble  lord  coBnoaunicating 
tbe  condoet  and  ptrticuUia  of  the  reoei^ 
Mgotieliona,  an  id^a,  which,  in  W«  opi- 
nioof  did  the  greatest  credit  to  ihe  ooMs 
peraenagea  who  aeggested  it  to  the  hoo. 
and  learned  gentlemen,  lier  aoajesty's  legal 
edviaert ;  end  be  eArnestly  hoped  that  the 
Hoiise»  in  tbe  prostcution  of  the  present 
diicussioa,  would   proceed  ia   a  sinoiilar 
temper  and  spirit.    He  alluded  to  the  un- 
derstanding expresi^d  early  in  the  firat 
Hooference,  and  which  he  believed  wouU 
he  found  ia  the  sixth  page  of  the  printed 
papeia;  in  the  following  worda:  "  That 
the  ptfisona  named  to  fraa»e  an  arrange* 
esent,  i^thouffh  representing  diftreot  in* 
tereita,  aheuTd  consider   themtelves,  ia 
diiobarge  of  tbif  duty,  nqit  as  opposed  to 
nacb  other,  but  as  anting  in  coBoert  with 
n  I'mw  to  frame  an  arraqgevieot.  in  oom- 
pliance  wiih  the  understood  wiah  of  par- 
{ioBient,  whioh  may  avert  the  neoewity 
of  a  pvUic  inquiry  into  the  infbseuttioe 
laid  before  the  two  Houses/'  It  was  with 
that  feeling— it  was  in  that  spirit,  that  he 
ipiiplored  the  House  to  approach  the  prer 
aant  discussiop.    He  implored,  hoc*  inem- 
beos,  n<Nt  to  consider  theasselvea  a*  re- 
imentia^  di&rent  partial— not  as  sup- 
portera  oi  the  king,  or  |m  auppotters  of 
the  queen-rrnot  aa  maintaiiypg  one  inte- 
jws^  gr  anotbec  intereat,  but  119  engaged 
lor  the  benefit  of  ail*    If  they  wiih^d  to 
difcharge  with  fidelity  the  di|ty  that  had 
devfitlved  upon  them.— if  they  wished  to 
loolc  baok  tnemselyes  with  pJettiure,  and 
to  he  able  to  relate  to  their  cciosiitueotf 
with  satisCictioo  the  occiirrences  of  that 
evening,  they  would  proceed  in  the  spirit 
so  happily  recomoii^nded  in  the  admirable 
pata^e  which  he  bad  just  read;  they 
VQuld  <<  consider  tbemaelyes,  not  as  Qp« 
posed  to  each  other,  but  as  acting  in  con- 
^rt  with  a  view  to  frame  an  arrangement 
n^ich  might  avert  tbe  neceatity  of  a  pub- 
lic inquinr  into  tbe  information  laid  before 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament" 

Having  premised  ao  much,  he  now 
oaiBe.  to  the  consideration  of  the  way  in 
whioh  the  House  had  been  brought  into 
the  situation  in  which  it  was  then  placed. 
Immediately  upon  tbe  queen's  arrival  in 
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tbia  ooM|9trjt  certain  pepiara  wii^fe  bud  by 
his  miji^ty'a  government  on  tbe  table  of 
the  Hoi^e,   ti)e  ez^t  n««lure  of  which 
was  yet  beppHy  upkoown,  but  which  were 
said  tp  OAOtain  charges  ^gainat  |ier  ma- 
jfsalys  inl^o  which  parliament  were  oiled 
upon  to  inquire.    On  the  dnf  wlien  hia 
(Mr.  Wiiberforce's)  judgmeatj   bo  lea 
than  hi|  (eelinn,  prompted  lum  10  re- 
(|ueU  that  the  House  woald  nlioir  aoos 
interv^  before  it  copunenoed  the  is^oiij 
r— th|t  ft  woul4  pwe  ipi  ovder  tio  give  an 
opportiwJI^t  if  pqwibUnt  to  aycft  the  ^tnJ 
effectf  whKch  nught  leault  from  ch»  dis« 
closure,  he  Celt  that  in  msjkin^  the.  ipotioo 
which  b^  did  make,  he  oalv  anlicipateci 
by  a  second  the  universal  dispoiiuon  of 
the  Houie*    The  consequenoe  of  the  nub- 
nifestation  of  that  dispoaitipo  wa%  th^ 
the  ^qiuired  delay  w«a  granted.    Since 
that  periu4  a  communication  ha4  been 
made  tP  tb^  House  of  the  substaaoe  of 
the  conferen^oei  and  negotintiona  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  proceeding  of  pariia- 
ment,  had  t^ken  place  between  lus  au- 
jesty's  ministers  and  the  law  ofioen  of 
her  mtyesty.    He  mua  say,  in  stiint  jos- 
tice  to  the  individuals  who  bad  been  e»> 
gage4  in  thpsa  important  oonfecenoes  and 
negotiatipns,  that  it  did  not  appear  in  1^ 
documentf  in  which  they  w»e  deicnh^ 
that  the  question  had  been  in  any  d^gset 
angrily  opr  pcdtulantly  con8idere4 ;  b<^  ^ 
i^  conti;4M^y,  it  was  evident  tl^ttb^  dts- 
cii|siQ9a  b,%4  been  oondocted   wsih  tha 
gifeate^t  tamper,  and  wii||h  th9  m^4mxm 
whic^  invs^  naturally  he  felt  by  those  who 
had  a  common  interest  in  si|ob  9^  atfjust* 
ment  of  the  existing  ditferepces,  as  iwg^t 
not  be  injurious  to  the  credit  and  honour 
of  any  of  the  parties  involTed  in  theta. 
He  owned  that  his  own  hopes  of  a  lavour- 
able  result  had  been  conaiderahly  raised 
b\y  the  appointi^ent  of  tboindivjdoais  wto 
were  amoitiWd  to  carry  09  th^iee  diicnsr 
^ioos^    He  qquld  not  but  ftel  ao  ahooa 
Qonfident   hqpe»    that  means  woukjl  be 
found  to  a^rert  the  threaten^  eviL    He 
did  so»  the  ipore  especially  9Q  thia  ac- 
ooontrr^MoaiMe  he  in4Mig^  a  Hope  that 
^at  wo.mI^  talMs  pUce  which  \niilk^  aM^y 
occurred*    He  indntged  a  bop^  dbat  if 
tbe  neurons  ^ng^ged  in  t3ie  w^gntitfiea 

sbpuid  not  &w^  avmi  ^^7  Viflb^  ^^ 
itertheless  i^proaoh  so  na^dg  to^n  e|Me» 
mepti  aa  to  em^le  the  'Bfigm  of  Cod- 
moos  to  do  away  the  remajwing  anasr 
(Jiffctrences,  and  pef ha|Mr  to  heaf  tbe 
breach,  ii^Ucb9  if  not  entirdy  dasaA  hft^ 
been  diminished  and  rendered  Jeii  "** 
cult  of  cure  by  the  negotiation. 
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He  confessed  that  he  could  not  but 
think  that  such  was  the  state  of  the  a^r 
at  the  present  moment.  It  was  indeed 
perfectly  natural  that  it  should  be  so.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  indivi- 
duals who  acted  as  agents  for  the  parties* 
should  be  expected  to  go  so  far  as  that 
House  might  be  disposed  to  do.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  those  individuals 
would  make  concessions  that  might  be 
liable  to  misconstructions,  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
their  principals.  But  that  House  might 
adopt  measureSi  or  recommend  their  adop- 
tion, without  being  exposed  to  any  mis- 
construction. It  was  perfectly  natural, 
therefore,  that  the  House  might  be  ex- 
pected to  go  further  in  the  way  of  con- 
cession than  the  individuals  engaged  in 
the  negotiation  could  venture  to  proceed. 
He  was  sori^,  however,  to  say,  that  at 
length  the  misfortune*^and  a  very  great 
misfortune  he  certainly  considered  it — was 
proclaimed,  that  the  conferences  had 
closed  without  any  amicable  arrangement. 
This  was  undoubtedly  a  very  great  mis- 
fortune. But,  on  the  perusal  of  the  docu* 
nieots  which  had  been  laid  on  the  table, 
he  must  fairly  say,  that  so  far  were  they 
from  having  extinguished  his  hope  of  an 
ultimate  accommodation,  that  they  had 
increased  his  expectation  that  an  event 
so  desirable  might  be  accomplished,  pro- 
vided the  House  would  on^y  cooUy  and 
calmly  weigli  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case ;  and  above  all,  provided  they  would 
reflect  in  what  a  situation  things  would 
be  placed  if  the  opposite  alternative  to 
his  motion  were  adopted,  and  if  the  me- 
naced inquiry  were  commenced  and  pro- 
secuted to  a  termination. 

He  had  considered  a  great  deal  in  what 
way  to  proceed  in  order  if  possible  to 
put  an  end  to  any  such  apprehension. 
There  appeared  to  him  two  courses  of 
proceeding,  one  or  the  other  of  which 
ought  to  be  adopted.  The  first  was  one 
to  which  he  however  found  that  considera- 
ble difficulties  were  opposed.  The  se- 
cond course  was  that  which  he  had  now  to 
submit  to  the  House.  The  motion  which 
he  had  determined  to  submit  to  the  House 
was  framed  in  order,  if  possible,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  unhappy  differences  which  pre- 
vatled  between  the  two  principal  members 
of  the  foyal  family.  In  the  first  instance 
-be  had  been  very  strongly  induced  to 
adopt  the  expedient  of  endeavouring  to 
prevail  upon  that  House  to  agree  to  an 
•liumble  address  or  addresses  which  might 
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have  in  view  the  appointment  of  some* 
thing  like  an  aHI>itrarion  of  those  differ- 
ences, and  of  effecting  on  amicable  arrange- 
ment between  the  t^o  illustrious  parties. 
Upon  very  mature  reflection,  however, 
thiere  appeared  such  extreme  and  insuper- 
able difficulties,  both  constitutional  and 
others,  in  executing  that  purpose,  and  so 
much  uncertainty  with  reference  to  its  ul- 
timate effect  even  if  it  should  be  executed 
—that  he  found  himself  cotppelled  to 
abandon  that  way  of  proceeding,  as  not 
being  at  least  so  much  to  *  be  ap- 
proved of  as  that  which  he  would  now 
venture  to  propose  to  them.  Heconfesscd, 
however,  that  the  objection  which  was 
urged  in  the  pa))ers  which  'had  been 
presented  to  the  House  against  arbitra* 
tion,  when  it  had  been  proposed  by  his 
honourable  and  learned  friends  the  law« 
officers  of  the  queen,  did  not  appear  to 
him  to  be  really  an  insuperable  obstacle; 
for  he  thought  that  though  in  ordinary 
cases  it  might  not  be  proper  for  the  king's 
ministers  to  submit  his  majesty's  rights  to 
arbitration,  yet  it  would  be  a  very  di&r« 
ent  thing  for  tliem  to  do  so  when  they 
had  received  the  instructions  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  that  effect.  It  appeared 
to  him,  that  the  objection,  whether  a  valid 
one  or  not  in  the  former,  would  not  be  so 
in  the  latter  case.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, he  had  considered  the  adoption  of 
this  mode  of  proceeding  to  be  fraught 
with  so  many  difficulties,  of  an  extreme 
and  perhaps  insuperable  nature  in  them- 
selves, and  that  in  its  issue  there  was  so 
much  uncertainty  as  to  the  result  when  it 
should  be  carried  into  execution,  that  he 
felt  it  better  to  adopt  another  mode  of 
proceeding. 

He  would  frankly  confess  that  he  had 
also  in  contemplation  at  the  time  another 
course,  and  that  was  an  address  to  her 
majesty  ;  requesting  she  would  have  the 
goodness  to  wave,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
points  of  difference,  but  tiie  precise  na- 
ture of  his  proposition,  if  the  House  would 
have  the  goodness  to  allow  him  previoos- 
ly  to  state  the  objects  he  had  in  view, 
would  more  fully  appear  from -the  word*^ 
ing  of  the  motion  which  he  held  in  his 
hand.  He  had  been  induced  to  adopt  thia- 
measure  from  several  considerations  ;  but 
he  ought,  perhaps,  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  ftineereiy  begging  pardon  of  the  Chair 
and  of  the  House,  for  having  yesterday 
most  unwillingly  trespassed  on*  their  in- 
dulgence by  requesting  the  delay  of  a 
day.'    The  necessity  fbr  that  delay  had 
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been  occasioned  by  his  receiving  yester- 
day a  mestage  from  her  majesty  which 
required  his  utmost  and  immediate  consi- 
deration. Her  majesty's  message  was  of 
a  nature  to  call  for  some  variation  in 
his  proceeding ;  and  also  required  that 
be  should  very  gravely  reconsider  all  the 
modes  of  proceeding  to  be  adopted,  and 
the  objects  which  he  had  in  view.  He 
wished  that  he  could  say  (for  he  must  here 
be  candid),  that  any  hope  had  been  held 
out  to  him  of  her  majesty's  acquiescence 
in  any  of  tliose  objects.  But  it  was  due 
to  himself  to  state,  that  that  might  have 
arisen  from  his  not  having  had  any  oppor- 
tunity of  explainiog  to  her  majesty  what 
objects  he  really  had  in  view.  Her  majesty 
must  have  received  any  information  about 
them  in  that  uncertain  way  in  which  persons 
must  sometimes  receive  information— on 
general  report— and  being  thus  uncertain, 
It  had  been  possibly  erroneous  informa- 
tion. The  course,  however,  that  he  had 
finally  determined  on,  was  that  of  mov- 
ing the  resolution  he  held  in  his  hand,  the 
object  of  which  was,  that  hef  majesty 
might  be  prevailed  upon,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  to  wave  those 
minor  differences  that  appeared,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  be  already  done  away  with, 
and  that  her  majesty  would  be  content  to 
wave  what  remained  of  those  differences 
upon  the  ground  and  principle  which  he 
would  now  beg  leave  to  explain. 

Honourable  gentlemen  must  remember 
that  the  two  material  points  of  difference 
between  the  illustrious  parties  in  the  con- 
ferences, the  protocols  of  which  were  be- 
fore them  were  the  recognition  of  her  ma- 
jesty as  queen  of  England,  at  foreign 
courts,  and  the  restoration  of  her  majes- 
ty's name  to  the  Liturgy.  It  was  uni- 
versally acknowledged  that,  under  all 
circumstances,  the  difficulty  of  conceding 
the  first  of  these  points  to  her  majesty 
would  be  a  very  great  and  perhaps  an  in- 
superable one,  namely,  the  giving  to  her 
majesty  that  general  acknowledgment  at 
foreign  courts,  which  should  entitle  her 
to  appear  there  as  queen  of  England, 
while  she  was  not  recognised  in  that  cha- 
racter at  our  court*  Now,  without  stat- 
ing those  circumstances  which  must  pre- 
sent themselves  at  once  to  every  man's 
mind,  it  would  be  enough  for  him  to  ap- 
peal to  that  which  must  be  notorious ;  the 
difficulty  of  conceding  such  an  acknow- 
ledgment must  suggest  itself  to  every  indi- 
vidual who  had  ever  turned  his  attention 
to  these  subjects ;  in  shorty  to  every  one 


who  was  better  acquainted  with  the  ob^ 
servancet  of  court  **  etiquette  *'  than  be 
himself  WHS.     But  in  unswer   to  the  sog- 
gestlon  of  this  difficulty,  it  was  at  la&t 
stated,  that  it   was   not  ro  much  for  her 
personal  gratification  as  for  Ker  majest/s 
honour  and  dignity  that  the  request  had 
been  made.     Ik  was  said,  that    if  any 
one  foreign  court  were  pointed  out  where 
her  majesty  should  be  so  reoeivedy  thai 
would  have  the  effect  of  showing  that  ber 
majesty    was    recognized  as    queen    of 
England.     Her  majesty's  legal  advisers 
inquired  *'  whether  the  saoie  objection 
would  exist  to  the  public  iotroductioa  of 
her  majesty  at  aome  one  court,  where 
she    mi ^ lit  fix     her    residence,    if  sibe 
waved  the  claim  of  introduction  at  foreign 
courts  generally.  "     This  proposition  was 
at    first  objected    t^r   but   appeared  to 
have    been  afterwards,    upon  more  ma* 
ture   consideration,   admitted ;    and    be 
would  say,  that  it  gave  him  very  sincere 
pleasure  to  find  that  the  king's  minister;, 
having  re-considered  the  proposition,  as- 
sured to  her  majesty  **  every  suitable  re- 
spect and  attention  within  the  particaUv 
state  in  which  she  might  think  fit  to  es- 
tablish her  residence   (the  Milanese  or 
the  Roman  states  having  been  pievioosfy 
suggested    by   her    mi^styli    lav  of- 
ficers)^, but  it  must  rest  with  the  saver- 
eign  of  such  state  what  reception  sheidd 
be  given  to  her  majesty  Tn  that  charac- 
ter. "    And  this  must  of  necessity  be  the 
case,  as    his   majesty's  ministers  could 
jiot  prescribe  to  any  foreign  prince  what 
mtist  be  the  sort  of  reception  which  tke 
was  to  give  to  the  queen  ;  so  that  this 
point  of  diffisrence  might  be  considered  at 
m  some  degree,  if  not  entirely,  got  rid 
of. 

The  next  difficulty  was.  that  of  the 
restoration  of  her  majesty's  name  to  ihe 
Liturgy  ;  and.  although  he  did  not,  after 
much  reflection,  ascribe,  perhaps,  so  mucb 
importance  to  this  point,  as  he  had  done 
at  first,  yet  he  was  far  from  ODdervaluing 
its  weight.  He  could  saj,  however,  upoa 
deliberation,  that  it  did  not  strike  bim  as 
affecting  any  religious  view  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  he  must  add,  that  it  had  been 
a  great  relief  to  his  mind,  that  it  was  di- 
vested of  this  consideration*  No  person 
thought  more  highly  than,  he  did,  of  the 
mention  of  lier  majesty's  name  in  the 
Liturgy.  He  did  think  there  was  sooe- 
thing  truly  desirable  in  such  an  inlrodiic- 
tion,  and  especially  when  it  occurred  in 
that  admirable  form    of    worship*  and 
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those  unalterable  forms  of  prayer  which  so 
eminently  dislinguUhed  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion as  practised  in  this  country ;  but, 
,      yet  more  especially    as  it   occurred  in 
that  beautiful  form  of  supplication  where 
all  distinctions  of  men  in  some  degree  were 
forgotten,  as  if  it  were  supposed  that  they 
all  appeared  before  their  Creator  under 
that  equal  and  common  character^  a  just 
seoie  o^  which  was  tlie  best  preparation 
for  their  general  destiny.     He  held  it  a 
high  honour  to  be  in  any  way  connected 
with  such  a  form  of  prayer;  and  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  introduction  in  it  of 
the  name  of  any  individual  was  the  best 
and  surest  way  of  causing  due  honour  to 
lie  paid  to  thdi  party  which  enjoyed  so 
signal  a  distinctretn.    He  well  remember- 
ed having  heard,  upon  a  recent  occasion, 
the  head  of  the  Protestant  church  himself 
enlarging  upon  the  subject  of  these  pray- 
ers with  an  eloquence  and  a  feeling  in 
which,  if  he  could  have  borrowed  them 
from  that  eminent  prelate,  he  (Mr.  Wil- 
berforce)  would  not  have  failed  to  enforce 
liis  own  observations  upon  the  attention 
of  the  House.    He  believed  it  had  been 
the  ancient  usage  and  common  rule  of 
the  Liturgy  to  pray  for  each  of  the  royal 
personages*    separately    naming    tliem ; 
this,  he  admitted,  had  been  the  custom. 
But  he  did  not  think  it  could  be  cootend- 
ckl  that  her  majesty  was  in  fact  omitted  in 
c-he  prayer  ;  for  if  in  the  prayer  the  words 
used  were,  **  the  king  and  all  the  royal 
family,"  her  majesty  roust  be  considered, 
he  should  'apprehend,  to  be  one  of  the 
royal  family,  and  consequently  to  be  in- 
cluded.    He    wished     hon.    gentlemeti 
would  be  as  frank  in  one  instance  as  in 
another ;  as  sincere  in  the  expression  of 
tlieir  concurrence  with  him,  when  their 
opinions  agreed  with  his,  as  they  had  just 
been   unequivocal  in  testifying  their  dis- 
sent from  him  in  his  last  observation.    In 
this  hope  he  would  ask  them,  whether  any 
one  of  them  at  church  had  ever  heard 
'<  the  royal  family  "  mentioned  without 
thinking  of  the  queen?     He  granted,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  omission  of  her 
name  might  be,  as  it  had  been,  very  rea- 
sonably objected  to,  because  it  was  a  very 
powerful  argument  for  the  other  side.     It 
had  been  usual,  sometimes  by  name  and 
sometimes  not,  to  express  individuals  in 
the   form  of  prayer ;  for  instance,  when 
the   heir  presumptive  of  the  Crown  was 
mentioned,   tlie  name  of  that  illustrious 
lulividual  was  meant  to  be  understood. — 
The   Uuke  of  York  did  not  suppose  tliat 
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he  was  excluded  from  the  Liturgy   be«- 
cause  his  name  was  not  mentioned.     And 
he  conceived  that  it  could  not  be  considered 
that  her  majesty  was  excluded  from  the 
Liturgy  because  her  name  was  not  men- 
tioned.    He  was  strengthened  in  this  opi- 
nion from  the  circumstance   of  this  point' 
being  so  treated  on  both  sides — for  during 
the  conference  between  the  king's  ser- 
vants  and   her   majesty's    law   advisers, 
the  insertion  of  her  majesty's  name  in  the- 
Liturgy  was  not  urged  on  the  ground  of 
religious  scruple,  but  with  a  view  to  sup- 
port her  honour  and  dignity.     Before  he 
went  further,  he  ought  to  state  that  this 
question    of  the   Liturgy    was  not  pro- 
posed at  first,  it  was  not  at  all  agitated  un- 
til the  conferences   took   place;  then  it 
was  that  this  question  was  first  brought 
forward.     When  the  parties  had  entered 
into  a  discussion  on  matters  of  minor  diffi- 
culty, after  having,   as  they  conceived, 
got^overthe  strongest  and  most  objection- 
able matters,  then  the  Liturgy  was  men* 
tinned.     He  did  not  mean  to  impute  any 
blame  any  where.    It  was  the  duty   of  * 
the  able  counsellors  who  were  her  majes- 
ty's    law    advisers,    to     urge    this   and' 
every  other  point,    though  perhaps    as- 
members  of  parliament  tney  would  have 
viewed  the  question  differently.     After  a 
conference  on   this  head,  he  found  the 
following     passage    in     the     papers ;— - 
'*  After  further  discussion  on  this  point, 
it  was    agreed  that    the    duke    of  Wel- 
lington and  lord  Castlereagh  should  re- 
I>ort   to    the    cabinet  what    had  passed, 
and  come  prepared  with  their  determina- 
tion to  the  next  conference.     Her  majes- 
ty's law  officers  then  asked,   whether,  in 
the  eveut  of  the  above  proposition  not 
being    adopted,    any    other    proceeding 
could  be    suggested  on    the  part  of  his 
majesty's     government,      which     might 
render  her    majesty's    residence  abroad 
consistent    with  the    recognition  of  her 
rights,  and  the  vindication  of  her  charac- 
t\[;r,  and  they  specially  pointed  at  the  olh- 
cial  introduction  of  her  majesty  to  foreign 
oourts  by  the  king's  ministers  abroad.  " 
From    this  passage    he  was  justified  in 
saying,  tiiat  her  majesty's  anxiety  to  have 
her  name  inserted  in  the  Liturgy  was  not 
from  a  religious  scruple,  but  with  a  view 
(o  a  recognition  of  her  rights,  and  a  vin- 
dication of  her  character.     Her  majesty's 
advisers,  in  thus  pointing  at  her  reception 
at  foreign  courts,  evidently  looked  to  that 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  Liturgy; — Nor 
waa  tliis  a  suggestion  thrown  out  at  ran- 
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prevent  its  coming  on  confonnably  to  hit 
own  wishes.  Certainly  he  did  feel,  with- 
out  pressing  any  unfair  in^uirr  into  his 
hon.  friend's  motiret  for  this  oelsy,  that 
on  public  and  private  grounds  he  might 
give  him  credit  for  the  gravity  of  those 
motives,  and  that  the  House  might  accede 
to  his  request  upon  that  principle  of  ac* 
coromodation  which  parliament  had  always 
recognised  as  the  most  desirable  to  be. 
acted  on  in  such  cases.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances he  should  think  that  he  de- 
parted from  those  principles  which  had 
actuated  the  conduct  of  his  majesty's  co- 
vernment,  If  he  pressed  the  hon.  gentle- 
man to  go  ferther  into  an  explanation  of 
his  motives  in  demanding  this  delay,  or  if 
he  did  not  add  that  he  felt  satisfied  that 
every  reasonable  expedient,  every  possible 
measure  had  been  resorted  to  by  the 
hon.  gentleman  in  order  to  obviate  the 
necessity  for  such  an  application :  but 
he  was  quite  sure,  while  he  was  thus 
ready  to  admit  that  application,  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  mustbeiaware  of  the  great 
public  evil  which  must  result  from  any 
delay  (beyond  one  of  this  kind  which  had 
been  solicited  upon  public  grounds),  m 
consequence  of  the  tendency  which  the 
many  difficulties  of  this  peculiar  case  had 
to  agitate  the  public  miud.  Under  all  the 
many  difficulties  which  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  had  thrown  around  it,  it  was 
jet  most  imperative  that  it  should  now  be 
proceeded  in.  He  submitted  to  the  re- 
quest of  his  hon.  friend,  but  he  must  con- 
jure and  entreat  him  not  to  be  induced, 
by  any  consideration,  to  delay  his  motion 
beyond  to-morrow,  for  he  was  sure  that 
the  evils  of  delay  were  incalculable.  If 
the  House  were  not  already  aware  of  its 
disadvantages,  he  could  assure  the  hon. 
gentleman  such  a  call  for  inquiry  existed 
upon  all  sides^  that  delay  beyond  to-mor- 
row would  be  more  likely  to  be  injurious 
than  beneficial  in  its  results. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  begged  leave  to  say, 
in  answer  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  no- 
ble lord,  who  had  given  him  credit  for  the 
propriety  of  his  motives,  that  be  would  ex- 
plain them  fully  to-morrow. 

Lord  CasUereagh  felt  assured,  that  his 
hon,  friend  could  not  suppose,  that  he 
wished  him  to  explain  them  at  present,  or 
that  he  did  not  at  all  times  give  him  entire 
credit  for  the  soundness  of  his  motives. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  begged  to  ask  the 
hon.  gentleman  whether  he  had  any  ob- 
jection now  to  state  what  would  be  the 
grounds  of  the  motion  postponed  until  to- 
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morrow.  He  did  not  aric  thia  quesdocr 
from  any  idle  curiosity,  but  because  he 
wished  also  to  submit  a  motion  upon  the 
subject,  and  therefore  was  desirous  to  as* 
certain  whether  he  should  bring  it  for- 
ward as  an  amendment  upon  that  of  the 
hon.  gentleman,  or  in  what  other  waj. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  had  that  reapect  for 
the  character  of  the  noMe  lortt  which 
would  induce  him  at  all  times  to  give  hits 
every  sstisfiiction  in  his  power ;  md  if  be 
were  willing  to  converse  with  him  in  pri- 
vate upon  the  subject,  he  should  have  o<r 
objection  to  give  him  the  explaaatjoa,  pro- 
vided no  other  use  were  nuHde  of  it.  Froor 
what  he  had  stated,  the  House  would  sup- 
pose that  there  might  be  circomstancea 
which  would  vary  bis  motion  in  tooie 
shape.  He  would  add,  that  what  had 
passed  in  the  course  of  yesterday,  had  ra- 
ther confirmed  than  altered  his  determi- 
nation not  to  make  any  disclosure  of  die 
grounds  of  his  motion. 

Mr.  Tierney  owned  that  be  had  very 
great  difficulty  in  agreeing  to  this  appli- 
cation from  the  hon.  memlier  for  Biamber; 
because,  with  as  much  anxiety  as  any  other 
gentleman  could  possibly  feel,  tlwt  any 
reasonable  delay  should  be  granted,  he 
thought  that  their  present  mode  of  proceed* 
ing  was  incompatiole  with  the  dignity  of 
the  House.  They  were  placed  in  antoa- 
tion  perfectly  unexampled.  They  had  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  Crown,  aoooan- 
panied  by  papers  which  were  laid  opon 
the  table ;  they  had  answered  that  asessi^ 
by  saying  that  they  would  take  \t  into  na- 
mediate  consideration.  In  consequenoe  of 
a  motion  of  his  hon.  friend,  an  adjoumroent 
was  agf^eed  to ;  negociations  in  the  mean- 
while were  entered  into,  which  eontinQed 
neariy  a  fortnight.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  noble  lord  brought  down  tlie  re- 
sult of  them;  and  now  bis  boo.  fimid 
begged  another  day  in  order  to  tee  what 
he  could  do.  When  were  these  adjourn-- 
ments  to  stop  f  Othe&  ban.  genUemexr 
might  have  similar  molipas  to  propose, 
and  a  noble  lord  had  jost  given  notice  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  subinit  one  to-mor* 
row  connected  with  this  subject.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  king's  message  waa  alloi^' 
ed  to  sleep,  in  a  manner  whid»  was  not 
very  respectful  to  the  Crowe.  Whether 
the  noble  lord  (Castlereagh)  hinuelf  wooU 
or  would  not  to-morrow  be  disposed  to 
concede  a  farffier  adjournment,  if  ealM 
^  for,  he  (Mr.  Tierney)  would  then  take  the 
sense  of  the  House  on  the  proprieCrefeiij 
fti-ther  adjoummeat  beyond  ttiat  wy. 
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Lord  A.  HanaHUm  saidi,  be  intended  to- 
inorrow  to  submit  a  motion  for  tbe  pro- 
duction of  the  original  order  in  council 
under  whicb  her  majesty's  name  was 
erased  from  the  liturgy. 

Mr*  Brougham  said,  that  if  he  rightly 
understood  the  hoc.  member  for  Bramber, 
he  bad  contended*  either  that  the  House 
inust  admit  his  motion,  or,  as  ihe  necessary 
consequence  of  its  rejection,  must  pro- 
creed  with  the  inquiry.  If  it  were  w^  he 
did  think  that  one  single  day's  delay  could 
not  be  denied  to  his  bon.  friend ;  but  then 
it  would  be  clearly  understood,  that  if  that 
motion  failed,  tbe  House  would  immedi- 
ately proceed  to  the  inquiry.  Under  all 
these  circumstances,  he  would  cheerfully 
accede  to  the  proposed  delay.  He  did 
bope  and  trust,  however,  that  no  circum- 
stances would  prevent  his  bon.  friend  from 
proceeding  to*morrow;  for  he  could  as- 
sure tbe  House  that  whatever  anxiety  was 
manifested  on  the  part  of  hb  majesty's 
ministers,  that  no  possible  protraction  of 
this  business  should  occur:  her  majesty 
and  her  legal  advisers  were,  on  their  part, 
equally  anxious  that  no  delay  should  be 
interposed. 

Mr.  Scarlett  understood  die  hon.  gen- 
tleman's motion  to  be  one  branch  of 
an  alternative,  of  which  the  other 
branch  was  an  inquiry ;  but  he  could  not 
agree  with  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
that  if  that  motion  were  rejected,  no  al- 
ternative but  that  inquiry  was  left;  for, 
whatever  might  be  the  judgment  of  the 
House  upon  the  case  before  ihem,  he 
ahouid  still  think  that  that  sort  of  inquiry 
which  had  been  proposed  by  ministers,  and 
which  was  the  only  measure  yet  submitted 
to  parliament  by  them,  was  one  which  the 
House  never  could  be  induced  to  adopt. 
It  was  so  unconstitutional,  that  he  conceiv- 
ed the  House  never  would  enter  upon  it. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  his  hon.  and 
Jeamed  friend  seemed  to  forget  tliat  he 
{Mr.  B.)  had  «been  stating,  not  bis  own 
sentiment  as  to  any  alternative  between 
tbe  motion  of  the  bon.  member  for  Bram- 
ber  and  an  inquiry,  but  what  was  his  un- 
derstanding Of*  the  views  entertained  by 
that  hon.  gentleman.  Did  it  follow  that, 
because  he  stated  such  to  be  his  notion 
upon  the  subject,  he  therefore  necessarily 
concurred  in  those  views  ?  It  was  a  mo- 
tion which,  for  any  ihmg  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  knew,  he  (Mr.  B.)  might 
mean  lo  oppose,  and  it  was  one  which,  in 
effect,  he  did  last  night  give  notice  of  his 
intention  Xo  oppose  [Hear  1  J. 


Here  the  conversation  was  dropped; 
and  the  order  of  the  day  for  resuming  tbe 
adjourned  debate  on  the  king's  message 
was  discharged,  and  a  new  order  made  for 
to-morrow. 


HOUSE  OF   LORDS. 
Thursday,  June  22. 

Secret  Committee  on  the  Papers 
Relating  to  the  Conduct  of  the 
Queen.]  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  assured 
their  lordships  that  it  was  with  extreme 
reluctance  he  now  rose  to  propose  any 
farther  adjournment  of  the  order  for  the 
meeting  of  the  secret  committee  to  which 
tbe  consideration  of  the  papers  connected 
with  his  majesty's  message  was  referred, 
and  which  at  present  stood  fixed  for  to- 
morrow ;  but  circumstances  had  come  to 
his  knowledge  which  led  him  still  to  en- 
tertain hopes  that  some  adjustment  might 
take  place  which  would  render  any 
investigation  of  the  papers  laid  on  the  ta- 
ble unnecessary.  Under  these  circum- 
stsnces,  he  should  not  act  consistently 
with  the  course  he  had  hitherto  pursued 
in  this  important  and  delicate  busmess,  if 
he  did  not  propose  to  their  lordships  a 
farther  adjournment  of  the  committee.— 
The  day  for  which  he  should  propose  the 
meeting  was  Tuesday  nexL  He  felt  most 
strongly  all  the  objections  which  must 
arise  in  the  minds  of  their  lordshios  to  any 
unnecessary  delay.  He  trusted,  however, 
they  would  be  satisfied  that  nothing  but 
the  roost  urgent  considerations  could  have 
induced  him  to  propose  this  adjournment ; 
and  he  had  only  to  add,  that  if  the  adjust- 
ment did  not  take  place  before  Monday, 
he  should  then  feet  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
propose  that  the  committee  should  pro* 
ceed  to  the  investigation  for  which  it  was 
appointed. 

Earl  Grey  could  not  help  expressing 
his  astonishment  that  such  a  proposal 
should  be  made;  but  as  the  noble  earl  had 
stated  that,  from  circumstances  which  had 
come  to  his  knowledge,  he  entertained 
hopes  than  an  adjuitment  would  take 
place,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  offer 
any  opposition  to  the  motion  for  postpon- 
ing the  committee.  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  equally  impossible  for  him  to  refrain 
from  calling  their  lordships'  attention  to 
the  extraordinary  and  disgraceful  sitiuition 
in  which  the  House  was  placed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  conduct  of  the  noble  lord 
and  his  colleagues.  He  had  already  stated 
that  situation  to  be  disgraceful,  and  upon 
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fore  the  Hou^e,  it  might  be  found  impo^ 
•ible  to  adhere  strictly  and  theoretically 
to  those  constitutional  principles  which  it 
was  so  desirable  to  uphold,  and  tiie  value 
of  which  no  person  could  be  more  ready 
than  himself  to  acknowledge  and  recog- 
nize.   He  could  not  help  borrowing,  from 
the  Papers  which  had  been  laid  on  the 
table  by  the  noble  lord  communicating 
the  conduct  and  particulars  of  the  receni 
negotiations,  an  idea,  which,  in  bis  opi- 
liion,  did  the  greatest  credit  to  the  noble 
personages  who  suggested  it  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentlemen,  her  majesty's  legal 
advisers  ;  and  be  earnestly  hoped  that  the 
House,  in  the  prostcution  of  the  present 
discussion,  would    proceed  in    a  similsr 
temper  and  spirit.     He  alluded  to  the  un- 
derstanding expressed  early  in  tfaye  first 
jQonference,  and  which  he  believed  would 
be  found  in  the  sixth  page  of  the  printed 
papers ;  in  the  following  words :  "  That 
the  persons  named  to  frame  an  arrange- 
ment, although  representing  different  in- 
terests,  should  consider    themselves,   in 
(discharge  of  tliis  duty,  not  as  opposed  to 
each  other,  but  as  acting  in  concert  with 
a  view  to  frame  an  arrangement,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  understood  wish  of  par- 
liament, which  may  avert  the  necessity 
of  a  pubUc  inquiry  into  tbe  ioformation 
laid  before  the  two  Houses.*'   It  was  with 
that  feeling— it  was  in  that  spirit,  that  he 
implored  the  House  to  approach  the  pre- 
sent discussion.     He  implored  bon.  mem- 
bers, not  to  consider  themselves  as  re- 
presenting different  parties — not  as  sup- 
porters of  the  king,  or  as  supporters  of 
the  queen— not  as  maintaining  one  inte- 
rest, or  another  interest,  but  as  engaged 
for  the  benefit  of  all.    If  they  wished  to 
discharge  with  fidelity  the  duty  that  had 
devolved  upon  them — if  thev  wished  to 
look  back  themselves  with  pleasure,  and 
to  be  able  to  relate  to  their  constituents 
with  satisfaction  the  occurrences  of  that 
evening,  they  would  proceed  in  the  spirit 
so  happily  recommended  in  the  admirable 
passage  which  he  had  just   read;   they 
would  ''  consider  themselves,  not  as  op- 
posed to  each  other,  but  as  acting  in  con- 
cert with  a  view  to  frame  an  arrangement 
which  might  avert  the  necessity  of  a  pub- 
lic inquiry  into  the  information  laid  before 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament." 

Having  premised  so  much,  he  now 
came  to  the  consideration  of  the  way  in 
which  the  House  had  been  brought  into 
the  situation  in  which  it  was  then  placed. 
Inmediately  upon  the  queen's  arrival  in 
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this  couiitry,  certain  papers  were  lud  by 
his  roa^iy'a  government  on  tbe  table  of 
the  Hou«e,    the  exact  nature  of  which 
wa»  yet  happily  unknown,  but  which  were 
said  to  coutain  charges  against  her  ins- 
jesty,  into  which  parliament  were  called 
upon  to  inquire.     Oa  the  day  whea  hii 
(Mr.  Wilbcrforce's)   judgment,  no  leu 
than  his  feelings,  prompted  him  to  re- 
quest that  the  House  would  allow  sooe 
interval  before  it  commenced  tbe  inguiij 
— that  it  would  pause  io  order  to  g\^%  an 
opportiwtfji  tf  possiblef  to  avert  the  fatal 
effects  which  might  resuit  from  the  dii* 
closure,  he  felt  that  ia  making  the  motion 
which  he  did  make,  he  oniv  anticipated 
by  a  second  the  universal  oisposiuoa  of 
tlic  House.    Tbe  consequence  of  tVie  ma* 
nifestaiion  of  that  disposition  was,  that 
the  required  delay  was  granted.    Since 
that  period  a  communication  had  been 
made  to  the  House  of  the  substance  of 
tbe  conferences  and  negotiations  that,  io 
consequence  of  the   proceeding  of  parlia- 
ment, had  taken  place  between  his  aii- 
jesty's  ministers  and   the  law  oiBceis  of 
her  majesty.     He  must  saj,  io  strict  jus- 
tice to  the  individuals  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  those  important  conferences  and 
negotiations,  that  it  did  not  appear  io  ihe 
documents  in  which   they  were  described, 
that  the  question  had  been  in  any  depec 
angrily  or  petulantly  considered ;  bu^  oo 
the  contrary,  \i  was  evident  that  tbe  dis- 
cussions bad  been  conducted   wiib  tbe 
greatest  proper*  and  with  the  modeiatJoa 
which  must  naturally  be  felt  by  those  mho 
had  a  common  interest  in  such  ao  acyust- 
ment  of  the  existing  di&rences,  u  might 
not  be  injurious  to  the  credit  and  honour 
of  any  of  the  parties   involved  in  tbem. 
He  owned  that  his  own  hopes  of  a  favour- 
able result  had  been  considerably  raised 
by  the  appointment  of  the  individuals  who 
were  appointed  to  carry  oa  those  discus- 
sions.    He  could  not  but  feel  on  almost 
confident   hope,    that   means  would  be 
found  to  avert  the  threatened  evil.    He 
did  so,  the  more  especially  on  this  ac- 
count—because he  in^ul^ed  a  hope  that 
that  would  take  place  whkh  bad  actualljr 
occurred.    He  mdulged  a  hope*  that  if 
^he  persons  engaged   in  the  negotiatioo 
should  not  exactly  a^ee*  they  might  ne- 
vertheless approach  so  nearly  to  an  ^ff^ 
ment»  as  to  enable  the  House  of  Coo- 
mons  to  do  away  tbe  remaining  missr 
differences,   and    perhaps    to    heal  tbs 
breach,  which,  if  not  entirely  cIoseA  ^ 
been  diminished  and  rendered  leisdifi* 
cult  of  cure  by  the  negotiation. 
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the  Hoofe.  It  wn  oerudnly  tmef  that 
sealed  papers  had  baen  referred  to  a  se- 
cret coimnittee,  and  that  the  meeimg  of 
the  committee  which  theit'  lordships  had 
apporated  bad  been  postponed  from  time 
to  time.  But  upon  what  ground  had  this 
been  done  ?  Upon  the  proposition  of  the 
advisers  of  the  Crown,  who  weke  the  onljr 
persons  ac^uaiated  with  the  sealed  papers^ 
aod  therefore  the  only  persons  as  yet  qoa« 
lified  to  give  an  optfvron  upon  an  j  queation 
coonected  with  them,  hi  any  dsse  in 
whtd)  sealed  papers  were  laid  beibk^  par- 
Itameat,  it  was  always  competent  to  mi» 
nistets,  Who  were  the  Only  depositories  of 
the  secrets  such  papers  contained,  to  come 
and  say  chat  delay  was  adviseable.  lYi 
such  a  caie,  how  coold  any  disgrace  at- 
tach to  their  lordships  for  agreeing  to  a 
delay,  of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  wf 
which  they  x»idd  not  judge  ?  But,  ac- 
cording to  the  Teaaonhig  of  the  nroble  earl, 
the  disgrace  Hot  enrdy  attached  to  the 
House  but  to  miotsters.  This  was  said 
when  the  grounds  dn  which  bis  majesty's 
idvisers  had  acted  wei^  Aot  known.  He 
K^as  most  anxious  for  the  arrival  of  that 
leriod  in  which  he  could  give  every  ex- 
ilanacfon  that  might  be  desired :  uintil 
hen,  he  did  not  a«fc  from  the  ndb\e  lord 
hat  justioe  which  he  knew  he  would  mot 
locord  to  him,  but  he  expected  it  from 
he  House. 

Earl  Spencer  said,  he  wodd  tiat  object 
o  this  motion  for  the  further  postpone- 
nent  of  the  ha^piiry,  but  had  he  been  f>re>> 
ent  in  the  House  or  in  the  eonotry  when 
he  proposition  was  first  made  fbr  the  ap- 
•ointment  of  a  secret  committee,  he 
hould  ha^e  done  all  in  his  power  t6  dis- 
tiade  their  lordships  from  adopting  ao 
nwise  and  unsafe  a  measure.  He  should 
ow  of  course  bow  to  the  decision  of  the 
louse,  yet  he  might  be  permitted  to  eg- 
ress his  opinion  upon  tbe  subject.  The 
easare  beine  iti  his  mind  originally 
rong,  he  could  not  therefore  oppose  the 
Mtponement  of  it.  The  measure  was 
rong,  because  it  bound  the  House  to 
icide  opon  a  question  in  their  legislative 
ipacity,  which  they  might  have  to  deter- 
ine  subsequently  in  their  judicial  capa- 
ty.  This  point,  as  he  collected  from  the 
dfinary  aourccs  of  intelligence,  had  been 
rongly  urged  on  the  firat  night,  but  their 
rdahips  had  decided  against  it.  Circum- 
inces,  however,  bad  since  occurred, 
lich  pretty  clearly  proved  that  more 
sdooi  would  have  been  displayed,  and 
e  d  igniiy  of  the  -House  would  have  been 
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better  observed,  bad  that  argument  been 
successiiil.  He  should  now  say  no  more 
upon  this  point,  except  to  express  bis  sin-^^ 
cere  hope  that  the  secret  conmnttce  might 
never  sit. 

Lord  EUenbortmgh  regarded  the  present 
proposition  as  standing  on  the  same 
grounds  as  all  the  former  motions  for 
postponement ;  namely,  that  there  existed 
some  hope  of  terminating  by  negotiation 
the  differences  which  were  to  have  been 
referred  to  a  committee.  He  cchiM  not 
look  upon  that  House  as  covered  with 
disgrace  by  the  adjournments.  It  was  not 
the  other  House,  as  had  been  argued,  that 
had  caused  these  adjournments.  The 
same  cause  which  operated  to  induce  the 
other  Houae  to  adjourn  operated  on  Iheir 
lordsMps  alsOb  The  only  distmctiOn  was^ 
that  the  two  Houses  were  in  a  different 
situation  as  to  the  stage  of  prDceeding  in 
which  d^y  had  been  suggested.  Their 
lordships  had  itopointed  the  committ^ 
and  the  other  House  had  not.  When  it 
was  first  proposed  to  adjourn  the  question, 
he  had  ventured  to  predict,  that  unless  m 
short  petiod  was  finally  fixed,  there  ciwld 
be  no  hope  of  an  arrangement  taking 
phioe{  and  the  apprriiensions  be  then  ex- 
pressed he  was  sorry  to  find  were  realised. 
From  the  papers  on  the  table^  he  was  con- 
vmoed  there  was  ao  hope  of  adjustment 
without  the  assistaivoe  of  partiament.  It 
was  only  through  the  ioraiediate  interfere 
ence  of  parliament  that  any  satisfiictory 
result  could  be  expected. 

Lord  H^iiand  observed,  that  the  noble 
lord  who  had  just  spoken  concurred  with 
the  noble  lord  opposite  in  the  propriety  of 
delay.  The  only  reason  assigned  for 
postponement  was  the  expectation  of  an 
adjustment.  But  the  noble  lord  who  had 
just  sat  down  was  of  opinion  there  could 
be  no  settlement  without  the  interference 
of  parliament ;  and  he  was  sure  no  rea* 
sons  morestrongcouldbe  urged,  than  those 
that  that  noble  lord  had  given  against  the 
vetymotton  he  supported.  He  wasalsopcflr- 
suaded  that  the  dignity  of  the  House  had 
not  silvered  by  the  proceedings  which  had 
taken  place,  because  the  same  causes  had 
operated  on  both  Houses  to  induce  them 
to  postpone  the  proceedings.  Tbere^  was 
certainly  sometbiog  ingenious  in  this  ar- 
gument, but  it  'was  rather  singular  that 
those  causes  had  always  operated  in  that 
House  precisely  the  day  after  they  had 
operated  in  the  other.  Their  lordships 
were  now  deltborating  on  the  propriety  of 
adjourning  the  committee :  of  course,  this 
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qoetCioo  cmm  upon  them  quite  onex- 
■ectedly ;  for  jetterday,  when  the  Dohle 
lord  over  the  way  was  asked  whether  ther» 
was  any  important  question  on  which  the 
House  was  summoned  for  this  day»  he  an- 
swered that  the  marine  mutiny  bill  was 
before  them :  so  it  was  on  account  of  that 
bill  their  lordships  had  met  to  day !  It 
was  certainly  very  oddt  that  those  causes 
which  the  noble  lord  alleged  operated 
equally  on  both  Houses«  should  always 
commence  to  operate  in  that  Houses  iust 
twenty  four  hours  after  the  operation  had 
taken  effect  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
did  not  mean  to  oppose  the  motion ;  but  he 
must  still  say«  that  tlie  more  proper  and 
manly  course  would  have  been  to  have 
adopted  the  motion  of  the  noble  baron  op* 
posite  (Kenyon),  and  have  suspended  the 
appointment  of  the  committee.  The  noble 
earl  on  the  other  side  had  appealed  to  the 
difficult]r  of  his  situation  as  an  excuse  for 
not  stating  the  motives  of  his  conduct; 
but  though  that  might  be  a  good  reason 
for  his  not  openly  explaining  the  grounds 
en  which  he  had  acted,  it  was  toomuch  to 
desire  the  House»  on  that  account,  to  act 
in  a  wav  in  which  their  proceedings  could 
neither  be  satisfactory  to  themselves  nor  to 
the  public  His  objection  was,  that  no 
reason  had  been  assigned  to  justify  the 
House  in  the  course  it  had  adopted.  And 
in  whom  had  their  lordships  placed  such 
confidence?  In  men  who  constantly 
shifted  from  their  own  shoulders  all  res- 
ponsibility. The  noble  earl  had  told 
them,  that  it  was  usual  to  refer  pa- 
pers transmitted  bv  the  Crown  to  a  secret 
committee :  but  he  forgot  to  mention, 
that  it  was  also  usual  to  state  the  bearing 
and  effect  of  such  papers,  and  the  view 
which  ministers  had  of  any  measure  which 
they  thought  ought  to  be  adopted  upon 
them.  Had  they  done  this  in  the  present 
case,  they  would  have  been  pledged  to 
some  distinct  course,  and  the  Crown  and 
the  countrjr  would  have  had  the  benefit  of 
their  decision.  Every  step  already  taken 
must  have  been  adopted  on  their  recom- 
mendation. Thev  had  advised  the  Crown 
to  an  act,  the  legality  of  which  he  doubted; 
namely,  the  omission  of  her  majesty's 
name  from  the  llturey.  They  had  advised 
every  measure,  and  surely  ought  before 
now  to  have  made  up  their  minds  as  to 
the  course  of  proceeding  which  should  be 
adopted. 
Lord£lr«ih'iitf8aid:— My  lords,  after  what 
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have  already  stated  upon  a  foraaer  occa«- 
sbn,  my  reasons  for  voting  for  a  secret 
committee,  and  to  those  reaaoos  I  still 
adhere.  I  certainly  gave  that  Tote  under 
the  full  persuaaion,  tliat  we  could  not  be 
called  upon  in  our  judicial  chnraetec  to 
adjudicate  any  charges  against  the  qisees, 
otherwise  I  should  not  have  ^veo  tbst 
vote,  and  I  still  consider  it  to  be  imp«M- 
ble  that  any  charge  can  be  brought 
against  the  queen,  which  can  become  liie 
subject  of  investigation  before  os  ia  our 
judicial  character.  To  know  the  oeaieiits 
of  the  green  bag  is  impossible,  even  to  the 
secoDO  sight  of  a  Scotsman,  bet  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  believe,  that  the  nunisters 
of  the  Crown  would  place  this  House  in 
the  sittmtion  of  prejudging  questions,  that 
might  aflierwarM  come  More  them  in  a 
iuducial  character,  as  such  a  course  would 
be  most  inconvenient  to  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice. I  was  told,  when  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  country«— I  found  diat  her  m«)esty*i 
name  was  excluded  from  the  liturgy,  that 
that  act  was  resorted  to  in  consequence  of 
the  government  being  in  possession  o£ 
charges  against  the  queen,  with  regard  to 
her  conduct,  there  being  no  dodit  that 
that  omission  of  her  majesty's  namem  the 
liturgy  was  derogatory  to  tier  character. 
I  was,  therefore,  prepared  for  diarges 
being  made  against  her  majesty,  either 
with  a  view  of  founding  on  them  a  bill  of 
divorce  .or  of  degradation,  or  whatever 
other  object ;  and,  as  I  have  already  ttst* 
ed,  I  considered  the  most  advisable  coorw 
to  be,  under  all  the  circumstances,  to 
refer  the  papers  containing  tlnae  charges 
to  a  secret  committee.  But  when  I  see 
that  the  only  members  of  this  House  who 
are  in  possession  of  the  contents  of  these 
papers,  namely,  his  majesty's  ministeis, 
are  ready  to  enter  into  negotiation  as  to 
ail  the  matters  contained  in  them,  for  ciie 
purpose  of  bringing  about  an  adjustment 
of  the  dispute,  I  may  well  be  allowed  to 
doubt  whether  the  chaiges  against  the 
queen  are  of  that  grate  and  seriooa  nature 
or  supported  bv  that  eridence,  whicb  we 
were,  in  the  first  instance,  taught  to  be- 
lieve—whether the  ministers  who  brought 
forward  these  charges,  are  themaelves  sa- 
tisfied as  to  the  alleged  character  of  theoi, 
and  if  that  be  the  case,  whether  a  aecret 
committee  is  at  all  necessary  for  tfieir  in- 
vestigation, it  beinff  perfectly  compeieat 
to  the  miuisters  of  the  Crown  to  bnog 
forward  whatever  measure  they  may  tfa'nk 


has  passed,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  trouble    the  circumstances  of  the  caae  either  lender 
your  lordships  urith  a  very  few  words.    I    necessary  orexpedient. 
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The  Earl  of  Ihandejf  remarked^  that  al- 
though the  noble  lord  (Ellenborouc|h) 
had  avowed  hu  belief  that]  negotiation 
coitld  not  be  successful  unless  conducted 
under  the  control  of  parliament,  he  had 
with  some  degree  of  inconsistency  voted 
for  the  further  adjoamment  of  the  inquiry. 
It  was  more  consistent  that  they  who 
thought  the  green  bag  should  never  be 
opened,  should  support  such  a  motion* 
He  hoped  sincerely  that  the  question  of 
the  queen's  guilt  or  mnocence  would  never 
be  brought  forward,  but  he  would  not  at 
the  present  moment  express  any  opinion 
upon  it.  As  little  was  he  prepared  to  pass 
a  censure  upon  ministers  upon  such  points 
as  had  not  been  fully  explained  to  the 
House,  but  he  might  express  his  opinion 
upon  certain  notorious  facts.  He  could 
not  therefore  avoid  remarking,  that  so  far 
as  these  facts  appeared,  the  conduct  of 
ministers  seemed  to  have  been  a  series  of 
false  moves,  in  which  they  were  constantly 
In  check.  He  saw  not  how  they  could  get 
out,  but  if  they  persevered  they  must  lose 
the  game.  By  having  her  name  erased 
from  the  liturgy  her  majesty  was  at  once 
condemned,  without  beine  allowed  the 
chance  of  a  defence,  "niis  was  a  pro- 
ceeding under  which  no  woman  of  feeling 
or  spirit  (and  her  majesty  did  not  appear  to 
be  deficient  in  either)  could  sit  down  con* 
tented.  The  noble  earl  recapitulated  the 
measures  pursued  against  the  queen,  and 
concluded  by  expressing  his  fears  that  the 
conduct  of  the  House  would  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  public,  appear  to  be  free 
from  reproach. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to* 
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BffiLT.]  Mr.  fVOberfbrce  rose,  to  make 
bis  promised  motion.  He  said,  he  could 
assure  the  House,  that  notwithstanding 
be  could  not  plead  that  he  had  been 
urged  into  this  ousineu  against  his  wishes, 
he  was  fully  sensible  of  the  great  task 
which  he  bad  undertaken.  So  aware,  in- 
deed, was  he  of  the  extreme  importance 
of  that  task,  that  were  it  not  from  consi- 
derations of  indispensable  duty,  he  should 
almost  be  induced  to  shrink  from  any  fur- 
ther proceeding*  He  was  cheered,  now- 
ever,  by  the  hope,  that  he  should  conti- 
nue to  receive  that  kind  support  and  in- 
dulgence from  the  House  which  he  had 


already  experienced;   and  still  more  by 
the  persuasion  that  they  had  all  one  com* 
mon  feeling — that  the^  were  all  actuated 
by  one  universal  desire,   if  possible,  to 
bring  the  question  in  contemplation  to 
such  an  issue  as  might  avert  the  neces- 
sity for  that  fatal  inquiry  which  he  very 
much  feared  must  follow  the  rejection  of 
the  motion  which  M  was  about  to  malee. 
It  was  this  last  consideration  which  ope^ 
rated  most  powerfollv  on  his  own  mmd 
and  feelings— it  was  tnislast  consideration 
which  he  wished  the  House  more  particu- 
larly to  bear  in  mind.    He  trusted,  there- 
fore, that  if  any  deficiency  should  appear 
in  his  argument,  or  in  his  statement,  that 
that  deficiency  might  not  lead  the  House 
to  any  conclusion  other  than  that  of  pre- 
venting the  fatal  inquiry,  which  no  man 
who  thought  on  the  subject  as  be  did, 
could  contemplate  without   anticipating 
from  it  the  most  serious  evils,  wnether 
considered  with  reference  to  the  interests 
of  the  country,  or  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown.  He  must  also  claim  the  indulgent 
forbearance  of  the  House,  if,  in  the  course 
of  his  observations,  any  expression  should 
drop  from  him  which  might  appear  incon- 
sistent with  that  respect  which  constitu- 
tionally, and  he  would  add,  as  a  Christian, 
he  bore  towards  the  illustrious  individuals 
more  immediatelv  concerned  in  this  ques- 
tion*   If  there  had  been  more  time  for 
him  to  array  his  words,  or  if  the  subject 
were  not  one  in  which  any  man  was  liable 
to  be  operated  upon  by  the  warmth  of 
his  feelings,  he  should  be  less  solicitous 
on  that  head.    As  it  was,  he  trusted  that 
he  should  not  say  any  thing  which  woold 
bear  an  improper  construction*    If,  how- 
ever, that  should  unfortunately  happen, 
he  hoped  it  would  be  deemed  uninten- 
tional, and  that  it  would  not  be  ascribed 
,  to  an^  disposition  to  speak  slishtinglv  of 
individuals  towards  wnom,  as  ne  hsd  al- 
ready observed,  he  necessarily  cherished 
sentiments  of  the  highest  respect. 

There  was  another  preliminary  observa« 
tion  which  he  beggea  to  be  permitted  to 
make.  The  House  must  remember  the 
peculiarity  of  ^the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  called  upon  to  act,  and 
the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  case  of 
which  the^  had  now  to  dispose.  Un- 
doubtedly It  must  be  the  wish  of  all,  diat 
whatever  measures  might  be  adopted, 
should  be  adopted  with  strict  reference 
to  the  constitution  and  forms  of  parlia- 
ment; jret,  under  the  singular  circum- 
stances in  which  the  question  came  be- 
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fore  the  Hour e»  il  nttht  be  fooad  uwim^ 
$iMe  to  acHkere  Btricuy  and  theoretically 
19  (ho«e  coDstiUiiional  principlea  which  it 
waa  f  o  deairable  to  uphold,  aad  the  value 
of  whidi  DO  peraon  could  be  mora  ready 
than  himself  to  acknowledge  and  fecci^r 
iiise.   He  could  not  help  borrowing,  from 
the  Papera  which  h^d  been  lai4  on  the 
table  by  the  noble  lord  coaaa»unicating 
the  conduct  and  ^ticulavf  of  the  reoei^ 
atf»gotiatioo«»  an  icl^ay  which,  in  Wa  opi- 
Moo,  did  tl>e  greatest  credit  to  tte  ncMa 
pemanagea  who  aeggeated  it  to  the  boo. 
«nd  learned  gjentlemeo,  her  asajeaty'i  legal 
•dvii^tra ;  aad  be  ekrneatly  hoped  that  the 
House,  in  the  proatcution  of  the  p^eaent 
diacussioa,  would   proceed  in   a  similar 
temper  immI  spirit.    He  alluded  to  the  ub- 
deratandiog  expresi^d  early  in  th(^  fira^ 
jioofarence,  nod  which  1^  believed  would 
4a  feuad  io  the  aixlh  page  ef  the  printed 
papeva;  \j^  the  follewing  worda:  *<  That 
the  pemona  named  te  fraa»e  an  arrange- 
eaent,  i^though  representing  different  in- 
lecesta,  aheutd  consider   theosfelves,  in 
diacbarge  of  Uiif  doty,  nott  aa  oppoaed  to 
each  odier,  but  aa  acting  in  cencart  with 
%  view  to  jTrame  an  arraogea^ent,  io  com- 
pliance widi  the  underat^od  wiah  of  par- 
liament, which  may  %vert  the  neceasily 
of  a  peUic  inquiry  into  Dbe  i«4bc«eytf  ion 
laid  before  the  two  Housea*''  It  was  with 
that  Ming-*-it  was  in  that  apirit,  that  he 
iqi^plotred  the  House  te  approach  the  prer 
aent  djaousaion.    He  implored  <h90*  ineoir 
bem,  nc^  to  consider  theoBaelvea  aa  re- 
preaentiAg  different  fartiea-^noit  aa  sup- 
porteia  of  the  king,  or  |u  avppottera  of 
Ike  queeo-r»not  as  maintaii^eg  one  into- 
jpaal,  <vr  anothec  iptei^t,  but  aa  engaged 
for  the  benefit  of  aiU    If  they  i^ish^d  to 
diacharge  with  fidelity  the  dqjty  that  had 
devfllved  upon  them^-if  thcv  wished  to 
look  baok  tnem^elisea  with  pieMure,  and 
io  he  able  %o  relate  to  their  c(«istitueoti 
vi|h  aa^factipn  the  oqcvfrrencea  of  that 
evenings  they  would  proceed  in  the  spirit 
MQ  happily  recom^i^nded  in  the  adqairable 
^saage  which  be  bad  juat  read;  (bey 
arpuld  '<  consider  themaeWes,  pot  aa  qp- 
poaed  to  each  other,  but  as  acting  in  con- 
vert with  a  view  to  fcaiQe  an  atranffement 
iKhicb  might  avert  the  neceasity  of  a  pub- 
lic inquiry  into  the  information  laid  befare 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament." 

Having  premised  ao  mqch,  he  now 
eame.  to  the  consideration  of  the  wiqr  in 
whi<;h  the  House  had  been  brought  into 
the  situation  io  which  it  was  then  placed. 
loMuediately  upon  the  qoeen'a  arrival  in 
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thjft  co^n^  Vt  cer^Mn  papfsra  wn^c^  laid  by 
hia  maj^^ty  a  government  on  the  tab\e  of 
the  Hime,   the  exact  milufe   of  which 
vas  yet  happily  uqkpowo,  but  which  were 
said  to  OAatain  charges  ^gei^et  her  ma* 
j^yi  inte  which  parliament  were  caQed 
upon  tp  inquire.    On  Uie  dnj  when  hit 
(9k(r.  Wilberforce's)  judgnMSBty  no  lesf 
than  hif  feelings,  pronopted  faiin  to  re> 
qi^at  that  the  Houae  would  nllo^  soma 
interval  hefore  it  continence^  the  ingaiiy 
^that  1%  would  pj9Mae  Ui  ncvler  t/a  give  en 
opportiMi/Qr.  if  poieible,  io  ay^t  the  fttei 
effects  wh^b  might  lesul^  from  the  dia* 
closure,  be  (eft  that  m,  makng  die.  i^iotiop 
which  be  did  make,  he  oab  aaucipated 
by  a  second  the  universal  dttponUan  of 
ihe  Houie*    The  consequence  of  the  m^ 
nifestation  of  that  diapoaitipo  wa%  tha^ 
the  req^ved  delay  WM  grafted.    Since 
that  period  e  communication  hm^  been 
ma4a  \o  tlva  House  d  the  aubstaace  of 
the  coniEerences  and  negotintiona  that,  m 
consequence  of  the  prooeediog  of  parlia- 
ment, h#d  t^kan  place  between  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  and  the  lew  oScen  of 
her  majeatjT.    He  roost  say.  in  strict  jna- 
^ce  |o  the  individuals  who  bad  been  ecH 
gage4  in  thp^  impprtaot  coofetences  and 
negotjatipns,  that  it  did  not  appear  in  the 
docuroenta  in  which  they  weiie  described, 
that  the  que^tii^n  bad  been  in  any  degires 
angrily  or  p^ulanily  conaidere^ ;  hot,  on 
t^  conti^Vy,  lit  was  evident  tl;^ttt#  disr 
CMM^cupia  IfM  heen  condgcted   wjth  the 
greatest  li^roper,  and  witji  tj^  ag^i^kecatiaa 
which^  u^ijis^  naturally  b^  feU  kj  those  who 
had  a  common  interest  in  agiph  ap  aiifiust- 
ment  of  the  existing  diffietepces,  aa  might 
not  be  injurious  to  the  credit  and  honour 
of  any  of  the  parties  involved  in  them. 
He  owned  that  his  own  hopea  of  a  lavour- 
able  result  had  been  oonaiderably  raiaed 
b^  the  appointinent  of  theindiVjdiMfe  wto 
were  s^MH^ip^d  t^  c%^  q9  those  dtfcoa^ 
liens^    H^e  qquld  not  but  f^  an  ahnost 
qqnfidept   hqpe,   thai  maans  woul^  ba 
found  to  a^rert  tt^e  threatea^  oxil,    He 
did  so,  the  ipore  e8pa<;ially  pn  ^Ua  ac- 
Qo<mt-rJMQ4Mie  he  isi4jBljB^^^HiV^  that 

Uiat  w/ou)4  ViM  plac9  ^^  MA  ngfif^f 
occurred*  Ve  ^^Ig^  i^  |m>P^  4^^  ^ 
tke  peraona  engaged  in  the  i^^ia^ 
should  not  ex^^j  i^gis^  ihey  nglhti  oe* 
xertheless  i^»proach  so  9e||d|r  \o  lua  >g*c^ 
i9ept»  aa  ^o  enable  M»o  9W9P  vf  Com* 
mona  to  do  away  the  fiHwiVmiii^  oHaar 
di^N^ncea,  and  pei;Jia(Mr  to  heal  the 
hre^ch,  w^hJich,  if  not  entkely  deae4  had 
bf^en  diminished  and  rendered  less^ffi* 
cult  of  cure  by  the  negotiation. 
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He  confeMcd  that  he  could  not  but 
think  that  such  was  the  state  of  the  affair 
at  the  present  moment.  It  was  indeed 
perfectly  natural  that  it  should  be  so.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  indivi- 
duals  who  acted  as  sgents  for  the  parties, 
should  be  expected  to  go  so  far  as  that 
House  might  be  disposed  to  do.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  those  individuals 
would  make  concessions  that  might  be 
liable  to  misconstructions,  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
their  principals.  But  that  House  might 
adopt  measures,  or  recommend  their  adop- 
tion, without  being  exposed  to  any  mis- 
construction. It  was  perfectly  natural, 
therefore,  that  the  House  might  be  ex- 
pected to  go  further  in  the  way  of  con- 
cession than  the  individuals  engaged  in 
the  negotiation  could  venture  to  proceed. 
He  was  sort^,  however,  to  say,  that  at 
length  the  misfortune-^and  a  very  great 
misfortune  he  certainly  considered  it — was 
proclaimed,  that  the  conferences  had 
closed  without  any  amicable  arrangement. 
This  was  undoubtedly  a  very  great  mis- 
fortune. But,  on  the  perusal  of  the  docu* 
nieots  which  had  been  laid  on  the  table, 
he  must  fairly  say,  that  so  far  were  they 
from  having  extinguished  his  hope  of  an 
ultimate  accommodation,  that  they  had 
increased  his  expectation  that  an  event 
BO  desirable  might  be  accomplished,  pro- 
vided the  House  would  only  coolly  and 
calmly  weigh  aU  the  circumstances  of  the 
case ;  and  above  all,  provided  they  would 
reflect  in  what  a  situation  things  would 
be  placed  if  the  opposite  alternative  to 
his  motion  were  adopted,  and  if  the  me- 
naced inquiry  were  consmenoed  and  pro- 
secuted to  a  termination. 

He  had  considered  a  great  deal  in  what 
way  to  proceed  in  order  if  possible  to 
put  an  end  to  any  such  apprehension. 
There  appeared  to  him  two  courses  of 
proceeding,  one  or  the  other  of  which 
ought  to  be  adopted.  The  first  was  one 
to  which  he  however  found  that  considera- 
ble difficulties  were  opposed.  The  se- 
cond course  was  that  which  he  had  now  to 
aubmit  to  the  House.  The  motion  which 
he  had  determined  to  submit  to  the  House 
was  framed  in  order,  if  possible,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  unhappy  differences  which  pre- 
Tailed  between  the  two  principal  menaiiers 
of  the  royal  family.  In  the  first  instance 
he  had  be^i  very  strongly  induced  to 
adopt  the  expedient  of  endeavouring  to 
prevail  upon  that  House  to  agree  to  an 
humble  address  or  addresses  which  might 
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have  in  view  the  appointment  of  some- 
thing like  an  arbitration  of  those  dtfiRer* 
ences,  and  of  efiecting  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment between  the  two  illustrious  parties. 
Upon  very  mature  reflection,  however, 
there  appeared  such  extreme  and  iosuper* 
able  dinlcultles,  both  constitutional  and 
others,  in  executing  that  purpose,  and  so 
much  uncertainty  with  reference  to  its  ul- 
timate effect  even  if  it  should  be  executed 
•—that  he  found  himself  compelled  to 
abandon  that  way  of  proceeding,  as  not 
being  at  least  so  much  to  *  be  ap« 
proved  of  as  that  which  he  would  now 
venture  to  propose  to  them.  He  confessed, 
however,  that  the  objection  which  was 
urged  in  the  pa)>ers  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  House  against  arbitra- 
tion,  when  it  had  been  proposed  by  his 
honourable  and  learned  friends  the  law« 
officers  of  the  queen,  did  not  appear  to 
him  to  be  really  an  insuperable  OTStacle ; 
for  he  thought  that  though  in  ordinary 
cases  it  might  not  be  proper  for  the  king's 
ministers  to  submit  his  majesty's  rights  to 
arbitration,  yet  it  would  be  a  very  diflfer* 
ent  thing  for  them  to  do  so  wlien  they 
had  received  the  instructions  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  that  effect.  It  appeared 
to  him,  that  the  objection,  wliether  a  valid 
one  or  not  in  the  former,  would  not  be  so 
in  the  latter  case.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, he  had  considered  the  adoption  of 
this  mode  of  proceeding  to  be  fraught 
with  so  many  difficulties,  of  an  extreme 
and  perhaps  insuperable  nature  in  them- 
selves, ana  that  in  its  issue  there  was  so 
much  uncertainty  as  to  the  result  when  it 
should  be  carried  into  executioR,  tlMit  be 
felt  it  better  to  adopt  another  mode  of 
proceeding. 

He  wottid  frankly  confess  that  he  had 
also  in  contemplation  at  the  time  another 
course,  and  that  was  an  address  to  her 
majesty  ;  requesting  she  would  have  the 
goodness  to  wave,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
points  of  difference,  but  tlie  precise  na- 
ture of  his  proposition,  if  the  House  would 
have  the  goodness  to  allow  him  pre  vinos* 
ly  to  state  the  objects  he  had  in  view, 
would  more  fully  appear  from  the  word-^ 
ing  of  ^e  motion  which  he  held  in  his 
hand.  He  had  been  induced  to  adopt  thia- 
measure  from  several  considerations  ;  b«t 
he  ought,  perhaps,  to  lake  this  opportunity 
of  sincerely  begging  pardon  of  the  Chair 
and  of  the  House,  for  having  yesterday 
most  unwillingly  trespassed  on-  their  in- 
dulgence by  requesting  the  delay  o(  a 
day.'    The  necessity  fot  thMt  delay  luid 
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been  occasioned  by  bis  receiving  yester- 
day a  message  from  her  majesty  which 
required  his  utmost  and  immediate  consi* 
deration.  Her  majesty's  message  was  of 
a  nature  to  call  for  some  variacion  in 
his  proceeding ;  and  also  required  that 
be  should  very  gravely  reconsider  all  the 
modes  of  proceeding  to  be  adopted,  and 
the  objects  which  he  had  in  view.  He 
wished  that  he  could  say  (for  he  must  here 
be  candid),  that  any  hope  had  been  held 
out  to  him  of  her  majesty's  acquiescence 
in  any  of  those  objects.  But  it  was  due 
to  himself  to  state,  that  that  might  have 
arisen  from  his  not  havioff  had  any  oppor- 
tunity  of  explaining  to  her  majesty  what 
objects  he  reaaly  had  in  view«  Her  majesty 
raust  have  received  any  information  about 
Ihero  in  that  uncertain  way  in  which  persons 
must  sometimes  receive  information— on 
general  report— and  being  thus  uncercaini 
It  had  been  possiblr  erroneous  informa- 
tion. The  course,  however,  that  he  had 
finally  determined  on,  was  that  of  mov- 
ing the  resolution  he  held  in  his  hand,  the 
object  of  which  was,  that  het  majesty 
might  be  prevailed  upon,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  to  wave  those 
minor  differences  that  appeared,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  be  already  done  away  with, 
and  that  her  majesty  would  be  content  to 
wave  what  remained  of  those  differences 
upon  the  ground  and  principle  which  be 
would  now  beg  leave  to  explain. 

Honourable  gentlemen  must  remember 
tliat  the  two  material  points  of  difference 
between  the  illustrious  parties  in  the  con- 
ferences, the  protocols  of  which  were  be- 
ibre  them  were  the  recognition  of  her  ma* 
jesty  as  queen  of  England,  at  foreign 
courts,  and  the  restoration  of  her  majes- 
ty's name  to  the  Liturgy.  It  was  uni- 
versally acknowledged  that,  under  all 
circumstances,  the  difficulty  of  conceding 
the  first  of  these  points  to  her  majesty 
would  be  a  very  great  and  perhaps  an  in- 
superable one,  namely,  the  giving  to  her 
majesty  that  general  acknowledgment  at 
foreign  courts,  which  should  entitle  her 
to  appear  there  a«  queen  of  England, 
while  she  was  not  Fecognised  in  that  cha- 
racter at  our  court.  Now,  witliout  stat- 
ing those  circumstances  which  must  pre- 
sent theooselves  at  once  to  every  man's 
mind,  it  would  be  enough  for  him  to  ap- 
peal to  that  which  must  be  notorious ;  the 
difficulty  of  conceding  such  an  acknow- 
ledgment must  suggest  itself  to  every  indi- 
vidual who  had  ever  turned  his  attention 
to  these  subjects  v  in  shorty  to  every  one 


who  was  better  acquainted  with  the  ob^ 
servances  of  court  **  etiquette  "  than  he 
himself  was.  But  in  answer  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  this  difficulty,  it  was  at  la&t 
stated,  that  it  was  not  so  much  for  ber 
personal  gratification  as  for  her  majesty  s 
honour  and  dignity  that  the  request  had 
been  made.  Ik  was  said,  that  if  anv 
one  foreign  court  were  pointed  out  where 
her  majesty  should  be  so  received,  thai 
would  have  the  effect  of  shuwing  that  ber 
majesty  was  recognised  as  qoeeo  of 
England.  Her  majesty's  legal  advisers 
inquired  *'  whether  the  saoie  objection 
would  exist  to  the  public  iotroduction  of 
her  majesty  at  some  one  court,  where 
she  mi&*lit  fix  her  residence,  if  the 
waved  the  claim  of  introduction  at  foreign 
courts  generally. ''  This  proposition  was 
at  first  objected  tn^  but  appeared  to 
have  been  afterwards,  upon  more  ma- 
ture consideration,  admitted ;  and  be 
would  say,  that  it  gave  him  very  sincere 
pleasure  to  tind  that  the  king's  ministeri, 
iiaving  re-considered  the  proposition,  as- 
sured to  her  majesty  **  every  suitable  re- 
spect and  attention  within  the  |»nicttUr 
state  in  which  she  might  think  fit  to  es- 
tablish her  residence  (the  Milanese  or 
the  Roman  states  having  been  previously 
suggested  by  her  msjesty's  law  of- 
ficers), but  it  must  rest  with  tba  sover- 
eign of  such  state  what  reception  shoidd 
be  given  to  her  majesty  fn  that  charac- 
ter. "  And  this  must  of  necessity  be  the 
case,  as  his  majesty's  ministers  ooold 
pot  prescribe  to  any  foreign  prince  what 
must  be  the  sort  of  reception  which  he 
was  to  give  to  the  queen  ;  so  that  tbls 
point  of  difference  might  be  considered  ai 
m  some  degree,  if  not  entirely,  got  rid 
of« 

The  next  difficulty  was,  that  of  Ih^ 
restoration  of  her  majesty's  name  to  cbe 
Liturgy  ;  and.  although  he  did  not,  aAer 
much  reflection,  ascribe,  perhaps,  so  mucb 
importance  to  this  point,  u  be  bad  done 
at  first,  yet  he  was  far  from  oodervaluiog 
its  weight.  He  could  say,  however,  upon 
deliberation,  that  it  did  not  strike  him  as 
affecting  any  religious  view  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  he  must  add,  that  it  had  been 
a  great  relief  to  his  inind*  that  it  was  di« 
vested  of  this  consideration*  No  pereon 
thought  more  highly  than,  he  did,  of  tha 
mention  of  lier  majesty's  name  in  the 
Liturgy.  He  did  think  there  was  sooie- 
thing  truly  desirable  in,  such  an  introi'iic- 
tion,  and  especially  when  it  occorrcd  in 
that  admirable  form    of    worship,  and 
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those  unalterable  forms  of  prayer  which  ao 
eminently  distinguished  the  Protestant  re« 
Ijgion  as  practised  in  this  country ;  but, 
yet  more  especially  as  it  occurred  in 
that  beautiful  form  of  supplication  where 
all  distinctions  of  men  in  some  degree  were 
forgotten,  as  if  it  were  supposed  that  they 
all  appeared  before  their  Creator  under 
that  equal  and  common  character^  a  just 
sense  of  which  was  the  best  preparation 
for  their  general  destiny.  He  held  it  a 
high  honour  to  be  in  any  way  connected 
with  such  a  form  of  prayer ;  and  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  introduction  in  it  of 
the  name  of  any  individual  was  tlie  best 
and  surest  way  of  causing  due  honour  to 
be  paid  to  the  party  which  enjoyed  so 
signal  a  distinctren.  He  well  remember- 
ed having  heard,  upoo  a  recent  occasion, 
the  head  of  the  Protestant  church  himself 
enlarging  upon  the  subject  of  these  pray* 
srs  with  an  eloquence  and  a  feeling  in 
(rhiclif  if  he  could  have  borrowed  them 
From  that  enunent  prelate,  he  ( Mr.  Wil- 
^erlbrce)  would  not  have  failed  to  enforce 
lis  own  observations  upon  the  attention 
>f  the  House.  He  believed  it  had  been 
he  ancient  usage  and  common  rule  of 
he  Liturgy  to  pray  for  each  of  the  royal 
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he  was  excluded  from  the  Liturgy   be*- 
cause  his  name  was  not  mentioned.     And 
he  conceived  that  it  could  not  be  considered 
that  her  majesty  was  excluded  from  the 
Liturgy  because  her  name  was  not  men- 
tioned.    He  was  strengthened  in  this  opi- 
nion from  the  circumstance   of  this  point- 
being  so  treated  on  both  sides--for  during 
the  conference  between  the   king's  ser- 
vants  and   her   majesty's    law   advisers, 
the  insertion  of  her  majesty's  name  in  the 
Liturgy  was  not  urged  on  the  ground  of 
religious  scruple,  but  with  a  view  to  sup- 
port her  honour  and  dignity.     Before  he 
went  further,  he  ought  to  state  that  this 
question    of  the   Liturgy    was  not  pro- 
posed at  first,  it  was  not  at  all  agitated  un- 
til the  conferences  took   place;  then  it 
was  that  this  question  was  first  brought 
forward.     When  the  parties  had  entered 
into  a  discussion  on  matters  of  minor  diiR- 
culty,  after  having,   as  they  conceived, 
got  over  the  strongest  and  most  objection- 
able matters,  then  the  Liturgy  was  men- 
tioned.    He  did  not  mean  to  impute  any 
blame  any  where.    It  was  the  duty   of 
the  able  counsellors  who  were  her  majes-' 
ty's    law    advisers,    to     urge    this   and' 
every  other  point,    though  perhaps    as* 


his,  he  admitted,  had  been  the  custom, 
kit  he  did  not  think  it  could  be  cootend- 
d  that  her  majesty  was  in  fact  omitted  in 
be  prayer  ;  for  if  in  the  prayer  the  words 
sed  were,  *<  the  king  and  all  the  royal 
imily,*'  her  majesty  roust  be  considered, 
e  should  'apprehend,  to  be  one  of  the 
Dyal  family,  and  conseouently  to  be  in- 
luded.  He  wished  hon.  gentlemeti 
ould  be  as  frank  in  one  instance  as  in 
nother ;  as  sincere  in  the  expression  of 
icir  concurrence  with  him,  when  their 
pinions  agreed  with  his,  as  they  had  just 
sen  unequivocal  in  testifying  their  dis- 
mt  from  him  in  his  last  observation.  In 
lis  hope  he  would  ask  them,  whether  any 
le  of  them  at  church  had  ever  heard 
the  royal  family  *'  mentioned  without 
inking  of  the  queen?  He  granted,  at 
e  same  time,  that  the  omission  of  her 
ime  might  be,  as  it  had  been,  very  rea- 
nably  objected  to,  because  it  was  a  very 
iwerful  argument  for  the  other  side.  It 
id  been  usual,  sometimes  by  name  and 
metirnes  not,  to  express  individuals  in 
e  form  of  prayer  ;  for  instance,  when 
2  heir  presumptive  of  the  Crown  was 
;ntioned,  tlie  name  of  that  illustrious 
livid ual  was  meant  to  be  understood. — 
le   duke  of  York  did  not  suppose  tliat 


>ersonage8,    separately    naming    them  ;    members  of  parliament  they  would  have 

viewed  the  question  differently.  After  a 
conference  on  this  head,  he  found  the 
following  passage  in  the  papers ;— 
*<  Alter  further  discussion  on  this  point, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  duke  of  Wei* 
lington  and  lord  Castlereagh  should  re- 
port to  the  cabinet  what  had  passed, 
and  come  prepared  with  their  determina- 
tion to  the  next  conference.  Her  majes- 
ty's law  officers  then  asked,  whether,  in 
the  eveut  of  the  above  proposition  not 
being  adopted,  any  other  proceeding 
could  be  suggested  on  the  part  of  his 
majesty's  government,  which  might 
render  her  majesty's  residence  abroad 
consistent  with  the  recognition  of  her 
rights,  and  the  vindication  of  her  charac- 
tt*r,  and  they  specially  pointed  at  the  oAi- 
cial  introduction  of  her  majesty  to  foreign 
courts  by  the  king's  ministers  abroad.  " 
Fro:n  tliis  passage  he  was  justified  in 
saying,  that  her  majesty's  anxiety  to  have 
her  name  inserted  in  the  Liturgy  was  not 
from  a  religious  scruple,  but  with  a  view 
lo  a  recognition  of  her  rights,  and  a  vin- 
dication of  her  character.  Her  majesty's 
advisersi,  in  thus  pointing  at  her  reception 
at  foreign  courts,  evidently  looked  to  that 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  Liturgy. — Nor 
was  this  a  suggestion  thrown  out  at  ran- 
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doDBv  nor  wn  it  Co  be  looked  Mpon  as  a 
transienl  feeling,  for  it  would  be  found  by 
a  reference  to  the  printed  papers,  that  her 
majesty's  law  officers  proposed  it  a  second 
time. 

He  meant  to  argue  by  these  obser- 
vatioDS*  that  the  objection  was  not  on  re- 
ligious grounds ;  and  he  contended 
that  it  was  not  meant  that  her  majes- 
ty should  not  be  remembered  in  the  pray- 
ers of  her  people — her  name  was  cer- 
tainly implied,  although  he  acknow-. 
ledged  it  was  not  the  most  respect- 
ful way.  He  declared  that  this  conviction 
was  a  great  relief  to  his  mind.  He  was 
not  actuated  by  feelings  of  partiality 
either  on  one  side.or  the  other  on  this  de- 
licate and  vastly  important  question.  He 
only  desired  most  ardently  to  avoid  the 
opening    of  thst    fatal    Green     Bag-^ 

I  [A  laugh].  The  manner  in  which  his 
ast  observation  had  been  received  by  the 
House,  served  to  show  that  a  ludicrous 
association  once  attached  to  a  subject, 
would,  however  serious  the  evil,  intrude 
itself  at  the  most  unseasonable  mo- 
ments. If  when  he  had  mentioned  that 
name,  there  was  a  smile  on  his  lips,  he 
could  assure  them  there  was  a  pang  at  his 
heart,  when  he  contemplated  the  dan- 
^rous  results  to  be  expected  from  that 
inquiry  into  which  they  roust  proceed,  if 
his  motion  were  negatived.  That  part  of 
the  papers  to  which  he  last  alluded,  gave 
him  hovrever  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and 
afforded  him  the  best  hope  as  to  the 
result  of  his  motion.  There  was  in  it 
that  which  cheered  and  illuminated  the  dark 
shadows  that  had  hitherto  seemed  to  per- 
vade this  melancholy  subject,  and  which 
called  upon  parliament  to  devise  some 
equivalent  for  the  omission  of  her  majes- 
ty s  name  in  the  Liturgy,  would  answer 
the  purpose  of  a  *<  recognition  of  her  majes- 
ty's rights,  and  a  vindication  of  her 
character  at  foreign  courts.  "  He  thought 
that  the  solemn  assurance  of  parliament, 
that  if  her  majesty  did  make  that  con- 
cession, which  they  earnestly  supplicated 
her  to  do,  it  would  not  be  considered  as 
in  any  way  implyiog  an  acquiescence 
in  the  charges  against  her,  but  as  a 
generous  sacrifice  of  her  majesty's  feel- 
ings to  the  unanimous  desire  of  parlia- 
ment, would  answer  that  end.  What 
could  be  a  more  complete  vindication 
of  her  majesty's  character  than  such  an 
assurance  ? 

Here  it  was  that  he  found  the  ground 
for  bis  motion  ;  and  be  conjured  his  boo. 


and  learned  friends  and  all  the 
of  that  House,  to  consider  whether  in  tite 
motion  they  had  not  found  that  very  ex- 
pedient—that    very     alternative     which 
they   were  in  search  of.    He  begged  ail 
honourable  members  to  consider  mararely 
what  would  be  the  consequences  of  the 
rejection  of  his  motion — that   there  wss 
no  alternative    but  an  ioqoiry  ;   is  must 
be  fairly  confessed,  too,  Uwt  the  restor- 
ation of  her  majesty's  name  to  the  liturgj 
would  not  be  a  verv  iotelligi>le  modv  of 
explaining  and  making  known   to  eooa- 
tries  where  that  Liturgy  was  not  uaed, 
tliat  her  majesty  was  reatoied  to  her  rights 
and  dignities.    To  restore  her  majeaty's 
name    to  the  Liturgy    would  ,noi  have 
the  effect  of  clearing  her  majesty's  cha- 
racter abroad.    It  might  probably  have 
that    effect    in    Scotland ;    but  on    the 
continent  it    could  not    be  aoppoaed  to 
produce  the  same  feeling,  bccaose  oar  Li- 
turgy was  as  Utile  known  there  as  it  was 
in  China  or  Japan.    For  a  short  time,  a 
few  praise-worthy  individiiab  hod  made 
the  most  sealous  efforts  to  establish  the 
Protestant  form  of  worship,  at  Rome  for 
the  benefit  of  our  resident  coantrymen 
there,  but  it  had  not  been  permitted  by 
the  head  of  all  authorities  in  that  quarter. 
He  put  it  to  the  legal  advisers  of  her  ma- 
jesty, whether  any  stigma  could  attach  to 
her  honour  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  prioces 
by  a  compliance  with  the  expressed  anii- 
oua  desire  and  supplication  of  the  {arlia- 
mcnt  of  the  country.     Here  was  the  chief 
point  to  which  he  was  auxioua  to  draw  rlre 
attention  of  the   House— whether  inas- 
much as  it  might  be  fairly  supposed  that 
her  majesty's  oblect,  and  her  just  c^ject, 
was,  that  she  should    be  free  from  all 
stigma    upon    her    character,     when   it 
should    be    said    that     it    clearly    ap- 
'  peared    that   in    abandoning    what   she 
^  now    claimed,   she  had  yielded  lo  the 
;  desire,    or,  to    use    her  own   word*    to 
I  the  authority    of   parliaiseai,    it  would 
not,  in  truth,  amount  to  s most  honoarable 
discharge,  in  the  most  forcible  way,  from 
any  supposed  imputatioa  I    It  was,  high- 
ly to  the  praise  of  the  queen  that  she  had 
already  shown  so  great  a  deference^  for 
the  opinion  of  parliament.     Such  a  sjtoh 
pathy   ought  always  to   exist,   and  the 
more    it   was  found    in   the    breast   sf 
princes,  the  more  it  redounded  to  their 
honour.    Those  roonarcha  had  ever  been 
the  most  feared  abroad,  and  beloved  at 
home,  who  had  most  accommodated  dieiB« 

selves  to  the  avowed  wishes  of  pariismeQ^ 

« 
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True  it  was  ihat  her  majeHy  was  not  a  na^ 
live  of  this  country^  but  he  was  sorey  if  he 
might  use  the  expression,  that  there  was 
enough  English  stuff  in  her  eompositioni 
to  induce'Mr  to  make  sonoe  sacrifices  of 
feeling-— not  of  character— for  the  sake  of 
securiog  the  good  opinion  of  the  vast 
majority  of  her  subjects.  If  gentlemen 
would  calmly  consider  the  important  ad* 
vantages  which  would  flow  from  an  amica«« 
ble  termination  of  the  eaisting  differ* 
ences,  and  the  f^reat  the^  inevitable  evils, 
which  most  result  from  goioe  into  the 
proposed  inquiry,  they  would  feel  how 
extremely  desirable,  it  was,  that  they 
should  avail  themselves  of  this  last  open- 
ing for  effecting  an  accommodation  ;  and 
he,  if  this  could  be  accomplished, 
should  regard  himself  as  the  most  for* 
tunaie  man  that  had  ever  lived  for  the 
part,  which  he  had  taken  towards  produc* 
ing  so  happy  a  change. 

He  wished  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of 
the  House  to  give  their  imaginations  &ir 
play,  and  exercise  their  judgment  on  this 
question,  uninfluenced  by  any  party  feel- 
ing ;  and  acting  thus,  he  flattered  himself 
that  they  would  not  be  disposed  to  decide 
against  the  present  motion  merely  because 
it  might  be  open  to  some  objections.  They 
ought  lo  remember^  that  they  had  but  a 
choice  of  evils,  and  that  if  the  proposition 
with  which  he  should  conclude  were  re- 
jected, they  most  submit  to  all  the  incal- 
culable evils  of  the  inquiry.    On  a  former 
night,  an  bon.  and  learned  friend  of  his, 
with  the  utmost  degree  of  force  and  ira- 
pressiveness  (perhaps  greater  than  any 
other  man  possessed),  had  adverted  to 
the  amount  and  extent  of  those  evils;  but 
the  statement  of  them,  eloquent  as  it  was, 
was  far  below  their  reality.     He  would 
not  attempt  to  specify  them,  because  he 
felt  Quite  incompetent  to  the  task;  nor 
would  he  attempt  to  force  ideas  upon 
the  House  from  which  they  must  turn 
away  with  disgust,  and  to  which  he  still 
hoped  neither  the  minds  nor  the  imagina- 
tions of  a  single  man,  woman,  or  child  in 
the  country,  would  be  exposed.    If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  motion  ha  suggested 
were  approved,  and  the  proposition  which 
it  contained  acceded  to  by  the  queen,  no 
humiliation  could  attach  to  her  for  taking 
auch  a  course.    The  nation  would  per- 
oeive,  what  her  majesty  must  feel,  that 
much  had  been  given  up  to  her,  if  some- 
thing was  still  withheld  which  she  had 
conceived  ocght  to  be  conceded,  and  she 
would  not  be  regarded  as  surrendering  any 


righU  at  all  involving  bef  character  and 
her  honour,  but  as  yielding  what,  without 
any  unworthy  compromise,  she  roust  feel 
free  to  give  up  in  compliance  with  the  ex* 
pressed  wish  of  that  House.    And  here 
he  was  in  fairness  bound  to  state,  that  the 
courage,  the  magnanimity,  whidi  her  m»4 
jesty  had  displayed  during  these  transec* 
tions,  might  wm  stand  her  in  the  stead  of 
the  points  she  might  abandon.  If,  indeedt 
instead  of  boldly  meeting  and  even  court* 
ing  investigation,  she  had  withdrawn  or 
shrunk  from  it,  the  case  would  be  difie« 
rent;  but  as  no  man   would  dream  of 
charging  the  duke  of  Wellington,  after  all 
his  services,  with  cowardice,  so  no  man, 
after  the  line  of  conduct  the  queen  had 
pursued,  would  for  a  moment  think  of  ac« 
cusing  her  of  hesitation  or  fear  in  daring 
tlie  minutest  inquiries.     After  the  de- 
ference and  respect  she  had  already  ex- 
pressed for  the  opinion  of  parliament,  n» 
candid  mind  could  put  any  interpretation^ 
but  the  best  upon  her  compliance.    On 
the  contrary,  her  majesty,  in  his  view, 
would  only  stiU  more  endear  herself  to 
the  country  by  suppressing  her  own  feel^ 
ings,  and  yielding  to  the  anxious  and 
earnest  wbhes  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
If  he  lingered  upon  this  point  longer 
than  some  might  deem  necessary,  it  arose 
from  a  conviction,  that  he  pleaded  the 
case  so  weakly  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
omit  any  thing  that  might  produce  the 
desired  effect.     He  again  most  earnestly 
called  on  all  parties  to  look  at  the  situa* 
tion  in  which  the  king  and  the  queen— ^ 
that  House — and  above  all— the  country 
—would  be  placed,  if  it  became  necessary 
to  enter  into  the  inquiry.     Should  the 
evils  which  he  contemplated  be  unhappily 
realized  — *  should  the  present  motion  be 
rejected,  he  hoped  it  would  hereafter  be 
remembered  by  those  whom  it  might  most 
nearly  concern,  that  there  was  a  time, 
when,  by  carrying  this  motion,  an  open* 
ing  would  have  been  made,  by  which  an 
amicable  arrangement  might  have  been 
effected,  as  he  conceived,  without  in  any 
way  degrading  her  majesty  or  any  other 
party -» when  an  accommodation  might 
have  been  brought  about  by  her  majesty's 
partially  giving  op  her  own  feelings  to 
the  expressed  wish  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mons.    If  anv  defect  appeared  In  his  ar- 
gument, he  hoped  his  deficiencies  would 
be  supplied  by  the  dreadful  alternative 
before  them;  and  O!  might  the  consi- 
deration of  the  vast,  the  unknown  eyiH 
the  contentions  and  the  recriminations 
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which  irould  flow  from  the  iDquiry,  In- 
duce the  House,  ere  yet  it  was  too  late, 
and  induce  her  majesty,  to  take  that 
coar»e  which  would  avert  proceedings  so 
fatal  to  the  interesU  of  all  parties,  and  so 
injurious  to  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  and 
the  tranquillity  of  the  country.  He 
wished  to  add,  it  was  his  sincere  desire 
that  the  king  and  queen,  the  parliament 
and  the  country,  should  feel  that  they 
had  but  one  common  cause  to  pursue, 
and  that  the  interests  of  all  parties  were  the 
aaine.  He  felt  persuaded  that  the  course 
which  he  was  about  to  recommend  to  the 
House  to  pursue  was,  that  which  it  would 
become  them  to  take,  and  that  the  task 
which  he  would  assign  to  them  was  that 
which  could  only  be  imposed  on  a  digni- 
fied and  important  body — was  the  highest 
that  they  could  be  required  to  take  upon 
themselves,  as  it  callea  on  them  to  act  as 
a  mediator  between  two  personages  of 
such  exalted  rank.  He  hoped  the  pro- 
position with  which  he  was  about  to  con- 
clude would  meet  with  their  approbation. 
If  he  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  fail, 
a  result  which  he  could  not  contemplate 
without  the  deepest  pain,  his  consolation 
would  be,  that  he  had  done  all  in  his 
power  to  effect  a  termination  of  the  exist- 
ing differences  in  the  royal  family,  by 
again  calling  on  the  House  to  consider 
the  subject  in  the  same  spirit  which  had 
been  manifested  in  every  part  of  the  late 
conferences,  and  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the 
necessity  of  entering  into  that  inquiry, 
the  evils  of  which  could  never  be  over 
estimated,  and  which  must  be  productive 
of  the  most  injurious  consequences  to  all 
parties  concerned  in  them,  as  well  as  to 
the  welfare  and  morals  of  the  empire  at 
large.  Without  detaining  the  House  fur- 
ther, he  would  move  the  following  reso- 
lution :  ^ 

*^  That  this  House  has  learned  with  un- 
feigned and  deep  regret,  that  the  late  en- 
deavours to  frame  an  arrangement  which 
might  avert  the  necessity  of  a  public  in- 
quiry into  the  information  laid  before  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  have  not  led 
to  that  amicable  adjustment  of  the  exist- 
ing differences  in  the  royal  family,  which 
was  so  anxiously  desired  by  parliament 
and  the  nation : 

**  That  this  House  is  fully  sensible  of 

the  objections  which   the  queen   might 

justly  feel  to  taking  upon  herself  the  re- 

imquuhment  of  any  points  in  which  she 

P^WM|Ave  conceited  her  own  dignity  and 

^^^fc'  to  be  involved;  yet,  fgelingthe 
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inestimable  importance  of  an  amicable  and 
final  adjustment  of  the  present  uohappy 
differences,  this  House  cannot  forbear 
declaring  its  opinion,  that  when  hicIi 
large  advances  have  been  made  tovtrds 
that  object,  her  majesty,  by  yielding  to 
the  earnest  solicitude  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  forbearing  to  press  fiirtber 
the  adoption  of  those  propositions  onwhick 
any  material  difference  of  opinion  yet  re- 
mains, would  by  no  means  be  undmtood 
to  indicate  any  wish  to  tbnnk  from  in- 
quiry, but  would  only  be  deemed  to  afford 
a  renewed  proof  of  tiie  desire  whith  her 
majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
express,  to  submit  her  own  writhes  to  the 
authority  of  parliament ;  thereby  entiU'uig 
herself  to  the  grateful  acknowVedgcncnls 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  sparing 
this  House  the  painful  necessity  of  those 
public  discussions  which,  whatever  might 
be  their  ultimate  result,  could  not  bat  be 
distressing  to  her  majesty's  feelings*  dis- 
appointing to  the  hopes  oif  parliament,  de- 
rogatory from  the  dignity  of  the  Crosn, 
and  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
empire.'* 

Before  he  sat  down  he  entreated  the 
House  to  allow  him  to  add  one  word  more. 
He  could  almost  wish  for  the  first  titoetbat 
the  eloquence  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman near  him  were  thisnigfatto  be  exert- 
ed, rather  in  his  character  of^  member  of 
parliament  than  in  that  of  an  advocate  for 
the  queen ;  for  in  the  latter  character  be 
feared  that  he  might  consider  it  to  be  bis 
duty  to  find  objections  to  the  course  which 
he  (Mr.  Wilberforce)  had  recommeoded, 
that  he  would  not  seek  to  discover  in  the 
former  capacity.     He  hoped  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  would  dismiss  any  bias 
like  that  which  he  had  supposed  he  might 
have.    If  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleoaa 
could  feel  himself  at  liberty  for  the  mo- 
ment to  forget  the  peculiar  situaf/oo  in 
which  he  was  placed,  it  might  give  a  dif- 
ferent aspect  to  his  views.      Vet,  on  re- 
flection, he  (  Mr.  Wilberforce)  would  with- 
draw this  observation,  and  correct  his  er- 
ror ;  because  he  was  satisfied  that  all  men 
even  the  queen's  legal  advisers,  must  con- 
cur with  him  in  thinking  that  her  roajefity  s 
true  dignity  and  real  honour  could  never 
be  better  promoted  or  supported  than  bj 
preventing  that  fatal  inquiry  which  it  was 
the  object  of  his  motion  to  render  uooe- 
cessary. 

Mr.  Stuart  fVortley  seconded  the  bs- 
tion,  and  was  persuaded  that  the  Hoose 
and  the  country  could  not  desire  a  better 
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pledge  than  they  had  In  the  character  of 
\m  bon.  friend  who  had  brought  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House,  that  it  was  dictated 
by  a  siocere  desire  to  heal  the  differences 
known  to  exist  in  the  royal  family,  and 
bad  nothing  to  do  with  party.    If  the  mo* 
tion  were  rejected,  he  thought  no  course 
was  left  open  for  them  but  to   proceed 
(aware  as  they  all  professed  to  be  of  the 
evils  which  must  follow)   to  enter  upon 
the  inquiry.    They  roust  then  proceed  to 
look  into  the  information  which  had  been 
Isid  before  the  House ;  and,  for  months  to 
come,  the  country  would  be  plunjEed  into 
a  state  of  agitation  which  every  mend  to 
it  must  sincerely  deplore.      Every  man 
possessed  of  common  sense  and  common 
feeling  most  dread  the  time  when  the  of- 
fensive contents  of  the  green  bag  should 
become  the  topic  of  conversation  in  his 
family.  His  hon.  friend  had  rightly  stated 
that  the  door  was  still  open  for  accommo- 
dation.   To  him  it  seemed  open  for  the 
last  time,  and  he  hoped  that  an  agreement 
would  now  be  come  to,  such  as  had  been 
recommended  in  the  course  of  the  late  ne- 
gotiation ;  an  agreement  under  which  the 
queen  would  not  be  supposed  to  admit 
any    tiling   with    which    she  had    been 
charged,  nor  the  government  to  retract 
any  thing  that  had  been  advanced  on  the 
part  of  the  king.      It  was  the  opinion  of 
those  with  whom  this  motion  haa  origin- 
ated, that  they  now  pointed  out  a  mode 
by  which  this  most  desirable  object  could 
be  effected.    In  the  consultations  that  had 
been  had  on  the  subject,  they  had  endea« 
ifoured  most  anxiously  to  divest  themselves 
:>fall  partv  views,  and  the  course  now  adopt- 
ed had  chiefly  recommended  itself  as  the 
means  of  avoiding  a  great  and  unquestion- 
ible  evil.     He  had  only  to  add,  that  en- 
:ertaining  this  opinion  of  it,  the  motion 
lad  his  hearty  concurrence,  and  he  now 
>egged  to  second  it. 

Mr.  3roHgham  took  the  liberty  of  pre- 
enting  himself  to  the  notice  of  the  House 
hus  early  in  the  debate,  partly  because, 
rooi  an  indisposition  under  which  he  la- 
boured, he  feared  he  might  not  be  able  to 
leli ver  his  sentiments  at  a  later  period ; 
nd  partly  because  he  wished  to  take  the 
rst  opportunitpr  of  expressing,  with  that 
andouc  and  frankness  which  the  great 
nportance  of  the  question  demanded, 
nd,  at  the  same  time,  with  that  sincere 
eapect  for  his  hon.  friend  which  long  in- 
imacy  and  a  concurrence  in  the  esteem 
f  the  country  (at  least  that  part  of  it 
hose  esteem  was  worth  having)  had  pro- 


duced, his  opinion  upon  the  motion  be« 
fore  the  House.  He  could  assure  hb 
hoh.  friend,  that  he  felt  some  satisfaction 
in  being  able  thus  early  to  reject  the  com- 
pliment (if  it  were  so  to  be  considered) 
which  he  had  been  pleased  to  pay  him 
(Mr.  Brougham)'  in  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech,  where  he  had  asserted  that, 
though  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  had  the  ho- 
nour to  hold  the  high  situation  of  one  of 
her  majesty's  legal  advisers,  he  should  ne* 
vertheless  deem  it  inconsistent  with  his 
duty  as  a  member  of  parliament  to  urge 
any  argument  or  to  support  any  proposi- 
tion in  his  official  capacity  without 
coupling  it  with  his  judicial  capacity  in 
the  House,  or  at  least  without  merging  the 
one  in  the  other  for  the  sake  of  arriving 
at  a  just  and  impartial  determination. 
He  (Mr.  Brougham)  should  not  have  pror 
ceeded  far  in  alluding  to  the  vanous 
topics  advanced  by  his  hon.  friend,  with- 
out distinctly  showing  that  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  argue  no  small  portion  of  this 
great  subject,  not  as  one  of  the  law-officerg 
of  the  queen,  but  as  one  of  the  members 
of  parliament. 

in  the  first  place,  he  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  tne  House,  because  it  waa 
most  material  to  do  so,  to  the  ri^ht  un* 
derstanding  of  the  position  in  which  the 
unfortunate  failure  of  this  negotiation  had 
left  the  illustrious  parties.  And  here,  to 
show  in  the  outset  that  he  was  speaking 
with  the  impartiality  of  a  judge^  and  with- 
out tlie  bias  of  an  advocate,  he  would  at 
once  assert  his  opinion  (candour  and  jus* 
tice  demanded  it,  without  reference  even 
to  his  exertions  as  a  negociator),  that  in 
this  negotiation  no  little  had  been  already 
gained  by  her  majesty.  In  the  first  place, 
let  it  be  observed,  that  it  was  now  expli- 
citly acknowledged,  that  the  only  basis 
un  which  her  majesty  could  be  called  upcna 
to  treat,  was  that  high  ground  of  her  un- 
impeachable, undisputed  and  unsusp^ted 
title  of  oueen  of  this  realm.  Her  majesty 
had  made  this  her  only  sine  qua  non  in  thie 
course  of  these  transactions.  In  the  course 
of  the  details  it  was  true  she  had  insisted 
on  other  points,  but  they  were  merel^^  in 
the  alternative ;  and  the  only  proposition 
on  which  from  the  beginning  sne  hadbeen 
inflexible— to  which  she  acknowledged 
no  substitute,  and  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  no  •  equivalent-^because  no 
equivalent  could  for  an  instant  be  named 
— was  the  unqualified  recognition  of  her 
rights,  of  her  rank,  of  her  privileges  as 
queen  .of  England;  and  this  recognition 
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Bhe  had  obtained  before  the  conference  j  He  felt  aatisfied  that  no  hon.  geatlenan 
was  opened.  |  would  look  upon  it  as  indicating  i  vant 

The  next  point  gaioed  was  also  one  by    of  respect  for  the  negotiators  for  tW  pri- 


DO  means  immaterial.  He  did  not  mean 
to  impute  blame,  or  to  divine  improperrao- 
tiTes ;  but>  from  whatever  cause  it  arose, 
certain  it  was  that  her  majesty  had  not 
arrived  in  this  kingdom  with  the  cus- 
tomary state  and  attendance — such  state 
and  attendance  as  were  now  offered  to 
lier  majesty,  should  she  think  fit,  or  should 
it  suit  her  majesty's  convenience,  or  her 
plans  of  domestic  arrangement,  at  any 
future  time  to  revisit  the  continent. 
-Should  that  event  occur,  she  was  now  to 
be  allowed  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
usual  on  the  voyages  of  the  highest  per- 
aonages  of  (he  royal  family.  Some  hon. 
gentlemen  might  hold  this  point  but  a 
trivial  matter,  and  perhaps  he  himself 
did  not  very  much  over-rate  its  import- 
-anee;  Init  this  was  a  case  where  little 
tilings  became  of  great  moment ;  and  in- 
asmuch as  the  omission  of  the  ordinary 
forms  of  respect  would  be  a  degradation, 
the  eoneession  and  observance  of  those 
forms  was  proportionally  important  in  res- 
toring her  majesty  to  the  situation  she  had 
a  right  to  occupy. 

In  the  third  place,  it  would  be  remarked, 
that  though  the  proposition  tendered  by 
her  majesty  was  not  conceded— though 
there  was  to  be  no  absolute  recognition 
and  official  presentment  of  her  majesty  at 
-foreign  courts  by  the  representatives  of 
Iter  royal  consort,  yet  still  something  ap- 
proaching it— something  flowing  from  tne 
same  pnndple  (or  it  flowed  from  no 
source,  and  was  built  upon  no  foundation ) 
bad  been  granted,  for  steps  were  to  be 


vilcges  of  parliament,  when  mentioB  was 
made  by  thera  of  no  disinclination  to  pro- 
pose to  the  House,  on  the  pare  of  goven- 
ment,  a  joint  address  to  the  king  sod 
queen,  speaking  of  them  together,  and 
thanking  them  together,  for  the  coocn- 
sions  they  had  made  in  compliance  with 
the  declared  sense  and  wishes  of  paHk- 
ment.  Now  would  any  ffenrieman  tkink 
this  an  unimportant  acgaisition,  who  re* 
collected  that  not  four  oK^otiis  ago  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  from  mintsteri  even 
the  mention  of  the  word  qaeen  I  She  was 
an  **  illustrious  female"—^  a  bi^  person- 
age"— •*  an  exalted  lady** — "  a  character 
of  great  distinction  whose  interests  wen 
deeply  implicated  in  the  conversation," 
with  he  knew  not  how  many  more  idle  dr- 
cumlocutions  and  studied  periphrases. 
And  all  to  do — what  ?  To  do  nothing;  or 
if  to  do  something,  only  to  ^  that  which 
was  now  undone.  The  object,  then, 
was,  to  avoid  the  mention  of  tlie  very 
name  of  queen — the  name  of  that  qac«i 
whose  rank,  title,  and  riglits  were  now 
not  to  be  disputed.  Nothing  was 
now  heard  but — the  queen — iier  bis- 
jesty's  rank^her  majesty's  dfenity^-ber 
majesty's  honour — her  majesty's  law  ad- 
visers— ^her  majesty's  righu,  and  so  ea. 
Now  her  majebty  was  to  have  yachts  far 
the  channel,  frigates  and  ships  of  wsr  for 
the  Mediterranean »  or  to  go  to  and  froai  sbe 
pleased— slie  was  to  be  treated  with  every 
respect  and  attention  at  foreign  courts ; 
and  finally  she  was  to  receive  a  congratu- 
latory address  jointly  with  the  king  froa 


Uken  to  ensure  her  majesty  suitable  res- 1  both  Houses  of  Parliament.      He  knev 


poet  and  attention.  It  was  not  the  old 
eold  "  concession  of  comfort  and  conve- 
nience," but  of  attention  and  respect ;  she 
"Was  to  be  formally  announced  by  the  re- 
presentative of  her  royal  consort,  the 
sovereign  of  this  country,  at  the  court 
where  she  might  be  pleased  to  tske  up 
her  residence,  and  there  to  be  treated  with 
all  the  etiquette  belonging  to  that  court, 
and  becoming  her  rank  as  queen  of  fine- 
bind— unquestionably  so  by  the  law  of  the 
land. 

Last  of  all  came  that  kind  of  ceremony, 
««t  in  any  view  immaterial,  which  had 
^en  contemplated  by  the  neeociators  as 
*he  possible  windine  up  of  all  these  pro- 
ceedmgs,  and  which,  strictly  speaking, 
^^uld  not  be  asked  on  the  one  hand,  or 
wranted  on  the  other,  out  of  this  House. 


that,  upon  this  point,  he  was  aigunig 
against  some  of  his  hon.  fnends.  He  was 
battling  with  them  as  well  as  witli  tiieir 
political  opponents,  who  uugbt  assert, 
that  all  these  concessions  amoonledy  in 
fact,  to  nothing.  If  ai/  tfte  rest  were 
trifles,  was  it  nothing  Co  obtain  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  queen,  whose  very 
existence  had  been  doubled  but  a  fev 
months  ago?  and  was  it  noting  that 
those  ¥ery  ministers  wbo  bad  refused  to 
name  her,  were  now  willing  to  coovea 
joint  address  to  her  and  to  her  conasrt? 
How  was  it  to  be  worded,  but  to  botk 
the  king  and  queen,  in  the  same  terwv- 
^  We,  your  majeat^s  inost  faithful  f^ 
jects."  Her  n^aiesty  was  no  kwfff^n 
**  illustrious  female**  er  an  "  exalted  per- 
sonage**—she  was  queen,  and  was  to  be 
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btMMi  he  put  it  to  the  Hou8e«  whether  it 
did  not  become  the  station  the  queen  had 
DOW  acquired  to  stand  still  longer  upon 
Tesistance,  and  to  demand  that  some  fur- 
ther step  should  be  conceded  I  It  had 
been  said  by  his  hon«  friend  that  the 
question  regarding  the  Liturgy  had  not 
originally  been  made  an  indispensable 
point— a  sine  ^a  non — that  it  formed  no 
part  of  the  communication  made  to  her 
majesty's  servants  by  order  of  the  king^ 
but  arose  during  the  conference.  He 
could  at  once  supersede  this  argument^ 
or,  if  that  were  not  sufficient,  he  could 
explain  in  a  single  sentence  the  apparent 
omission.  .  It  was  cdntended  that  if^was 
not  a  sine  qua  non.  Granted ;  at  least  it 
had  been  ail  along  admitted  to  be  such  a 
sine  qua  non  as  admitted  of -an  equivalent. 
Fiivti  the  queen  insisted  that  her  dignity 
and  honour  should  be  recoenized*  and* 
these  once  secured*  she  had  deemed  all 
other  matters  of  little  comparative  import- 
ance, and  was  willing  that  they  should  be 
submitted  to  arbitration.  Among  these 
was  the  question  of  residencci  and,'  at  the 
meetings  of  the  persons  appointed  to  con- 
fer, that  point  came  early  into  discussion 
•—it  iraa  in  truth  placed  first  in  the  enupi 
meration.  A  doubt  arose  whether  for 
private  reasons— reasons  which  amounted 
to  a  matter  of  convenience,  rendered  al- 
most necessary  in  consequence  of  those 
domestic  differences  which  unhappily 
existed,  and  which,  however  lamentuble, 
appeared  beyondall  human  remedy— 'for 
her  own  accommodation,  and  to  avoid 
the  Inconvenience' that  must  constantly 
arise  from  the  boMtng  of  two  courts  as 
well  as  to  remove  the  qoetn  from  a  situa- 
lion  on  several  accounts  obviousljr  dis- 
agreeable, her  mejestv  might  not  think  it 
expedient  to  reside  for  a  time  abroad— 
far  a  part  of  the  year,  or  for  the  whole 
year,  as  might  suttr  her  convenience  and 
pleasure.  Bat  it  wai  asked  whether  siich 
a  step  would  not  be  liable  to  misconstrue- 
lion— ^hen  evil  charges  had  been  pre- 
ferred against  her  majesty,  and  whetf  evi- 
dence had  been  flung  upon  the  table  of 
that  House,  in  order  to  support  those 
charges?  When  a  message  from  the 
Crown  bad  iat^odueed  this  painful  Mb- 
jeot  to  the  parlintoient,  it  was  asked,  Wh6« 
tber  her  majesty's  removing  otit  oi  thii 
eoUntfy,'e#pec1dty  when  no  investigation 
hfad  fafcen  place— when  those  chargetfltail 
femfiined  uin*etra<^t^— when  evidence  had 
been  tendered,  and  net  looked  at^  to  atp* 
port  tho06  chaises— aftd  when  her  m#- 


Uddreated  as  queen  by  her  parliament, 
which  was  to  carry  to  the  foot  of  her 
throng  the  lexpressioas  of  its  gratitude  and 
attachment. 

He  mentioned  these  points  in  order  to 
expound  (if  he  might  so  sav  to  those 
who  wct'e  more  acute  than  himself)  to 
aoase  of  bis  hon.  friefids  what  had  really 
been  acquired ;  for  some  had  maintained 
that  it  all  amounted  to  nothing  [Mr. 
Wilbeifbroe  signified  his.  disient].  His 
hoD.  friend  moved  in  a  more  select  circle 
of  aoquaintance  than  he  (Mr.  Brougham) 
perhaps  had  done  of  late,  or.  he  would 
Lave  been  of  a  different  opinion.  He  of 
course  c^luded  only  to  a  pairliamentary 
circle.  Hie  hon«  friend  had  not  had  oc- 
casion to  talk  to  so  maoy  members, 
on  this  painful  subject;  he  could  not 
eav  with  satisfaction,  for  it  was  pain^ 
&l  to  him  to  differ  from  those  whose 
political  conduct  he  admured  —  whose 
principles  he  had  ever  supported— and 
whole  printiples  lie  would  ever  support 
at  all  haaardand  at  all  expense— save  the 
duty  he  eiwed  to  his  client,  and  tlie  more 
paramount  duty  he  owed  to  his  country ; 
It  was»  be  said,  painful  to  meet  ahd  tp 
di&r  firom  gentlemen  whom  he  respected 
BO  mtich.  If  his  hon.  friend  had  been  est- 
poaed  to  the  buffets  to  which  the  legal 
advisen  of  her  oMJesty  were  exposed— 3)e 
would  fed  tbe  dimonlty  of  their  sitiiation ; 
be  would  find  to  hb  astoniahment,  after 
reading  the  papers  on  tbe  table,  that  men 
of  close  mderataadiiig^  of  ac^ute  pene- 
tlationi  men  whose  capacity  to  read 
coiild  na€  be  denied  t  aoen  wboee  eyes 
eottkl  decipher  any  print,  however  small, 
he  weaM  fi^d  thoee  indiYiduala  still  assert- 
togt  IB  the  face  of  the  doeument^  on  the 
tflible,  thsit  Ifae  ^aeen  hail  gamed  nothing 
by  ih4  nMotiatioa. 

Upon  what  he  had  already  said,  hebuflt* 
first,  the  attertion  that  the  hiw-«dvisers 
of  the  yieeD  bad  not  abandoaed  thei^ 
d«ty  fo  their  dient.  Next,  having  pr<M 
oitf ed  the  vecognitloa  of  the  title  of  her 
aM^esty^hiiviog  procured  a  dedaratbii 
Ibat  hitherto  ifaeVe  was  no  impeachment 
■pen  ber  faoneury  wfaatevsnr  night  be  the 
tesult  of  ftiture  prot&eedmgs,  and  how- 
Ovar  reaobtely  deterarined  mimsteri 
■sight  be  to  persevere  in  inquiry,  and  to 
open  tbe  gftemi  \mg  (far  determhied  be 
wdoastood  tbey  were,  and  it  was  far  from 
Ai  intention  of  tbe  oueen  to  reiist  that 
doiomiinatioiir);,  vot,  lomng  gained  thos 
teach  in faroai^ot  ber  rigjhteand  berJano^ 
oenos^,»dstaidio*  .olmt  this  reek  and 
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jettj  luid  not  be^n  able  to  tender  coan- 
ter  evidencey  though  she  had  counter 
•fideoce  in  abundance— it  was  under 
these  drcunutances  suggested,  on  the 
part  of  her  majesty,  that  something  was 
necessary  to  be  done  in  order  to  prevent 
misconstruction. 

The  first  thing  that  suggested  itself  for 
this  purpose  was  the  restoration  of  her 
majest^s  name  to  the  Liturgy,  and  pre* 
cisely  m  this  mode  the  question  found  its 
way  into  the  negotiation.  The  remarks 
which  he  had  now  offered,  he  thought  it 
bis  duty  to  make  as  a  party  to  those  nego- 
tiations, the  papers  relating  to  which 
were  on  the  table.  But  he  was  not  only 
an  adviser  of  her  majesty,  be  was  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  and  m  that  character 
bad  a  duty  to  perform..  When  his  hon. 
friend  brought  tne  question  of  the  Liturgy 
before  him,  he  saw  in  it  at  once  matter  of 
^eat  importance ;  and  when  he  viewed  it 
m  the  light  of  a  step,  to  be  taken  with  a 
view  of  bringing  about  an  accommoda- 
tion or  compromise,  its  importance  be- 
came greater  in  his  eyes.  From  all  that 
he  himself  knew,  from  all  that  lie  under- 
stood  by  communication  with  others,  he 
ni^t  venture  to  say  that  a  great  ma- 
jonty  of  that  House,  and  a  strong,  he 
might  say  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  out»ide  the  doors  of  parliamSnt, 
were  satisfied  that  the  restoration  of  her 
majesty's  name  to  the  Liturgy  would  ren- 
der tlie  success  of  those  negotiations  cer- 
tain, without  the  possibility  of  miscon- 
struction^  of  sheddkig  any  thin|;  like  dis- 
honour on  the  queen,  and  without  the 
possibility  of  throwing  dishonour  on  his 
majesty.  The  fact  was  so — he  would  un- 
dertake to  prove  it  to  those  who  might 
appear  to  doubt  it — was  tliis  single  diffi- 
culty done  away,  he  could  assure  the 
House  as  solemmy  as,  he  could  make  any 
asseveration,  that  no  other  would  present 
itself;  he  could  assure  them  that  it  was 
the  only  remaining  obstacle— that  no 
other  dimculty  in  the  way  of  an  arrange- 
ment existed.  Let  the  word  <*  Liturgy" 
be  but  once  amicably  pronounced,  and 
every  impediment  would  be  removed.  He 
bad  no  more  hesitation  or  doubt  as  to  this, 
than  he  had  in  believing  that  he  stood  in 
that  place,  or  that  he  was  then  addressbg 
thai  chair. 

Considering,  tben^   that  even  in  tb^ 

^8^t  it  was  a  subject  of  paramount  im- 

Fy*»»cef  he  must  now  take  an  argument 

fc|2y't«ing  k  upon  another  ground.    Fat 

^■jii  fcc,  and  always  had  been,  from  wish- 

f  t 


nig  to  make  thia  a  party-matter;  kehad^ 
throughout  the  cli8Ci]sai<»n,  dcjiRxilBddie 
interterence  of  a  factious  sptrit.  k  was 
now  more  than  ever  necessary  to  goard 
against  an  evil  of  thia  kind.  Neither  vai 
it  his  desire  to  cast  any  peculiar  Uaaesa 
his  majesty's  aaioistera  ( to  whom  be  oigk 
be  said  to  be  babitusdly  opposed  b  pofi- 
tics)  for  their  conduct.  He  believed  tiat 
deep   regret  was  felt   by  tlie  great  aa- 

i'ority  of  that  House  at  the  owimiim  of 
ler  majesty's  naoae  in  the  diiirch  ser> 
vice ;  and  by  how  modi  the  moie  the 
act  ought  not  to  iiare  been  dooe^  so 
much  the  easier  woald  it  be  to  undo 
it.  It  might  be  regarded  as  a  alip, 
as  an  ille^ity,  as  an  ovenig|ht.  it 
would  therefore  be  no  impeaehmeat  of 
the  Crown,  scarcely  an  impeaduneat  sf 
the  advisers  of  the  Crown,  to  rescind  sa 
act  hastily  and  unwisely  done.  If  it 
were  necessary  to  advert  to  the  pbbt  of 
illegality  as  a  questionable  one— but  bo 
did  not  wish  to  fatigue  the  House  bj  s 
law  argument,— he  ahoold  submit  oae  9t 
two  ^in  observations  on  that  topic, 
which,  at  least  to  his  mind,  were  ooai* 
pletely  satisfactory..  It  had  been  isid  bf 
some  that  there  waa  no  right  vested  is 
the  Crown  to  alter  the  Litoigy,  hot  ttet 
such  right  belonged  to  a  venersUe  body, 
whose  claima  were  now  ool^  heard  of^ 
and  which  appeared  to  exiit  oaly  by  sd- 
joumment,  called  the  Confocatioo.  Such 
alterations,  it  had  been  contended,  ought 
always  to  be  made  by  them,  and  tl^  ar- 
gument was  founded  upon  ceitsin  vonii 
m  the  preamble  of  the  Act  of  UaifiiniB^. 
Those  words  imported  that  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  had  been  fhuncd  uA 
prepared  bv  that  reverend  asienibly. 
Now,  he  did  not  aciean  to  lead  the  Houm 
into  a  labyrinth  of  legal  and  theokgicsl 
lore :  he  well  knew  that  some  worthy 
men,  and  amongst  others  Dr.  Jabasoa^ 
had  lamented  that  the  Coovocstioo  waa 
not  in  active  being ;  but,  koovn  asit  now 
actually  was  only  by  iu  aaoK  and  its  ad- 
joummenU,  it  waa  enough  to  say,  diat 
the  Book  of  Common  Aayer  ^fid  not  rest 
on  the  authority  of  the  Convoostion,  bat 
had  been  established  by  authority  of 
parliament  after  it  had  been  prepared  and 
considered  by  the  Con¥ocatiopr>  It  vai 
the  legislature  which  mada  it  the  caasa 
of  th^  devotions  pf  the  chmdit  its  siaid- 
ard  and  its  rule.  The  act  contained  s 
savmg  daosei^  .fifioat  cantioiisly  wwM 
which  lasenred  *e  lUa  of  aitersf ;  mA 
towhons?  aoitoihe 
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the  CrowBi  not  to  parliamenti  but  to  the 
proper  legal  authority*  It  enacted,  that 
IB  ail  litaniea,  coUectSi  or  prayers  relat« 
mg  to  the  king,  queen,  or  their  royal 
progeny^— not  that  any  changes  should  be 
ma&  by  due  l^al  authority,  no  such 
tiling— but  **  that  the  names  of  the  royal 
ianiNy  be  changed  .and  altered  from  time 
to  tioiev  as  may  be  fitting  to  the  occasion." 
What  roost  be  underst^>d  as  the  fair  in- 
tendment of  these  words  f  Did  they  not, 
upon  efery  principle  of  ordinary  con- 
struction, signify,  that  as  George  might 
succeed  to  Anne,  or  Caroline  to  Charlotte, 
the  names  of  the  latter  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  th^  former?  He  took  his  ground 
upon  this  aimple  and  obvious  interpreta- 
tion ;  he  was  not  desirous  of  strengthen* 
ing  it  by  any  collateral  reasoning,  or 
arguments  drasrn  from  analogy,  and 
questions  tn  pari  materia.  Parliament,  he 
thought,  would  concur  with  him  in  view* 
ing  the  case  in  the  same  light,  if  it 
r€»lly  wislied  to  ffet  free  from  the  diffi- 
culty in  which  it  had  been  jplaced.  But 
if  it  chose  rather  to  hug  its  fetters,  and  to 
reroaio  entangled  in  its  perplexities,  then 
indeed  it  might  be  disposed  to  entertain 
and  give  ear  to  overstrained  and  far* 
fetched  constructions,  such  as  ingenious 
and  subtile  men  had  ever  at  hand,  and  the 
House  would  certainly  succeed  in  conti* 
suii^  ita  present  difficulties. 

But  there  was  yet  another  view  in  which 
tliis  subject  might  be  considered :  be  held 
that  It  was  no  answer  to  her  majesty's 
claim  to  say,  as  had  been  said  by  his  hon. 
friend,  that  her  majesty  was  prayed  for 
under  the  general  words  of  ''  all  tne  royal 
family."  The  difficulty  considered^  as 
arising  from  scruples  of  conscience  might 
indeed  be  removed  by  this  consideration, 
but  that  he  regarded  as  the  smallest  part 
of  the  difficulty  in  this  case*  He  could 
assure  his  hon.  friend  that  it  was  far  from 
bis  meaning  to  undervalue  the  conscien- 
tious and  religious  view  of  the  subject. 
But  the  main  question  here  was,  not 
whether  the  omission  of  her  majesty's 
name  was  legal  or  illegal,  not  whether  it 
could  be  justified  as  legal,  by  the  dear  or 
only  .  by  a  forced  construction  of  the 
atatute ;  for,  concedmg  these  points,  the 
utmost  whidi  thev  amounted  to  was,  that 
It  bad  been  lawful  to  advise  the  kmg  to  do 
IL  But  it  did  not  follow  that  it  was 
dierefore  right  to  do  it :  the  question  as 
to  its  justice  and  constitutional  propriety 
was  yet  to  be  considered.  He  was  now 
cxpreaung  hinvelf  in  the  hoguage  of  the 


constitution,  and  he  knew  no  other:' he 
could  admit  nothing  of  a  personal  nature 
to  mingle  with  his  argument :  wo,  indeed, 
be  to.  that  man  who  should  venture  to  in- 
troduce such  allusions  in  that  House!  He 
only  knew  the  king  by  his  ministers  in  that 
House,  and  they,  too,  were  bound  to  aot 
in  a  constitutioikal  spirit.  What,  then, 
was  the  tendency  of  the  unfortunate  aot 
in  ouestion  ?  He  greatly  feared  that  the 
healing  words  of  his  hon.-  friend  would 
not  repair  the  mischief.  Could  it  indeed 
be  maintained,  that  the  erasure  of  her 
majesty's  name  from  the  prayers  of  the 
church  cast  no  stigma  and  implied  no 
suspicion  ?  •  This,  indeed,  his  hon.  friend 
had  not  said:  his  hon.  friend,  for  obvious 
reasons,  lamented  the  proceeding.  In  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  every  thing  must  be 
looked  upon  as  degradation  that  was  con- 
trary to  old  and  established  usage.  Had 
the  qrown  in  fieict,  he  must  again  ask,  the 
right  tp  pursue  this  course  ?  If  queen 
aner  queen  had  been  prayed  for-»if  her 
present  majesty,  whilst  princess  of  Wales 
and  until  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  had 
herself  been  prayed  for,  could  such  an 
omission  be  passed  over  as  a  trifling  or 
unimportant  matter  ?  But  it  seemed  that 
the  name  of  George  1st  had  been  inserted 
singly  in  the  Liturgy  witliout  that  of  his 
queen,  and  this  was  stated  by  way  of 
snowing  that  her  majesty  would  sustain 
no  dishonour  by  a  similar  circumstance, 
and  was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
bobtering  up  the  argument  that  her  ma- 
jesty would' suffer  as  little  in  a  secular  as 
in  a  religious  point  of  view.  Were  he 
not,  however,  averse  to  tread  on  the  ashes 
of  a  departed  queen,  he  could  show  that 
this  rcKrence  contained  the  greatest  pos- 
sible aggravation  of  the  injury.  Then  it 
had  been  urged  that  the  duke  of  York 
was  not  prayed  for  by  name ;  but  a  duke 
of  York,  as  heir-presumptive,  had  no  title 
to  be  so  prayed  for ;  and  the  rule  respect- 
ing even  an  heir-apparent,  was  by  no 
means  so  inflexible  as  with  regard  to  a 
queen-consort.  The  queen  he  must  re- 
mind the  House,  was  not  only  the  consort 
of  the  king,  but  the  first  subject  of  his 
realm.  She  was  subiect  only  to  the 
monarch;  she  had  high  and  peculiar  pri- 
vileges—he had  almost  said  prerogatives. 
The  king's  prerogatives,  indeed,  were  not 
imparted  to  her,  but  they  shdtered,  co- 
vered, and  protected  her.  In  other  re- 
spects she  enjoyed  privileges  above  all 
other  women.  She  was  both  in  law  and 
in  fact  the  stock  from  which  they  were  to 
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look  for  the  continuation  of  the  royal  line. 
It  was  not  to  their  present  majesties  that 
be  inimediatel)r  applied  this  remark,  but 
his  argument,  if  just  in  one  case,  could 
not  be  controverted  in  another.  The 
whole  policy  of  the  law  was  bent  to  ^ard 
and  restrain  a  queen-consort  in  her  royal 
capacity.  With  the  view  of  averting  civil 
wars,  and  preventing  the  evil  of  a  disputed 
succession,  the  whole  force  of  legislative 
enactments,  and  all  the  ingenuity  of  legal 
device,  had  been  exerted.  The  object  of 
the  law  was,  not  only  that  no  spurious 
issue  should  bring  this  danger  on  the 
country,  but  that  no  suspicion  should  at- 
tach to  the  legitimacy  of  the  succession. 
This  cardinal  principle  was  maintained 
and  surrounded  by  the  highest  penalties. 
It  was  deemed  necessary  to  preserve  the 
royal  line  pure  from  the  slightest  taint. 
Let  the  House  see  and  consider,  then, 
wbat  had  been  the  conduct  of  his  majesty's 
ministers^  By  their  order  in  council 
omitting  the  name  of  her  majesty,  they 
had  introduced  and  fixed  a  stigma  in  this 
Tery  quarter ;  they  had  done  what,  under 
other  circumstances,  might  have  caused 
all  the  horrors  of  a  disputed  succession. 
The  illustrious  parties  might  have  sepa- 
rated for  a  time,  and  have  afterwards 
come  into  the  same  neighbourhood ;  or  a 
reconciliation  might  take  place.  It  was 
nothing  to  his  argument  to  intimate  that 
her  majesty  had  now  arrived  at  that  time 
of  life,  when  a  continuation  of  the  royal 
line  was  not  in  the  course  of  nature  to  be 
expected,  but  at  what  age,  he  would  ask, 
was  the  king  entitled  to  degrade  his  con- 
b-ort  ?  Was  there  any  distinction  as  to  the 
age  at  which  the  king  might  expunge  the 
name  of  his  consort  from  the  Liturgy  of 
the  church  of  England  ?  Or  was  the 
proceeding  to  be  justified  on  the  ground 
that  her  majesty  was  fifty-two  years  old  ? 
Another  queen  might  be  only  twenty-two. 
Suppose  a  difterent  state  of  things  to  exist 
—suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  the  king 
jnd  queen  were  living  together,  and  that 
the  queen  were  great  with  child  by  his 
majesty— (he  was  only  speaking  in  the 
language  of  the  law)— why  then,  accord-- 
ing  to  the  doctrine  of  some  persons,  the 
king,  notwithstanding  all  the  solemnities 
which  had  passed,  might,  by  this  proceed- 
ing, affix  the  sticma  of  illegitimacy  on  the 
child  a  month  after  it  was  born.  It  was 
upon  these  grounds  that  he  viewed  the 
^er  in  council  as  illegal  and  unconstitu- 
Jlljwof  1 ;  and  he  was  sure  that  the  sooner 
^^"ament  set  it  right,  the  better  for  the 
^tttution,  and  for  the  country. 
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But  he  was  then  told  that  her  mjatj 
ought  to  wave  this  point  became  si  ac- 
commodation waa  desirable.  His  qsoibon, 
in  answer  to  that  obserratioo  wes,wfa jdhoukl 
not  his  majesty,  or  rather  his  m^oty'a 
ministers,  wave  the  point  ?  They  woe 
the  authors  of  the  act:  ^ber  tnajesty  mi 
only  the  sufferer  by  it.  Tbe  coocems 
must  be  degrading  to  her  maiesty;  it 
could  not  be  degraohig  to  the  otaer  sMci 
On  the  part  of  her  majesty  tl  was  to  ser- 
render  all«  on  the  part  of  ohizstera  it 
was  to  surrender  notnay.  If  the  qneea 
acquiesced,  she  muat  he  degraded  every 
Sunday  in  the  eyes  sf  Cferj  chureh  coo* 
eregstion  throughout  the  Uad.  His  hon. 
nriend  had  observed,  that  the  cxrcamitance 
woald  hardly  fiod  its  way  into  forc^ 
countries,  or  become  known  abroad.  He 
(Mr.  B.)  did  not  care  if  it  never  crossed 
tbe  channel— in  his  mind»  the  objectioo 
was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  dimkudied. 
What,  was  it  nothing  to  be  demded  in 
every  parish  in  England  i  Was  it  nothia; 
to  be  degraded  in  erery  diurch  and  chapel 
in  the  king's  dominions  i  Or  was  it  do- 
thing,  on  the  other  hand»  that  her  nsjesty' 
shoidd  be  redeemed  from  a  state  or  va^ 
merited  degradation,  and  be  restored  to 
a  situation  which  she  had  done  Botkku^to 
forfeit?  If  parliament  woaM  nterfare, 
they  would  do  so  with  the^iphoie  of  the 
country ;  they  would  periformsn  srtluriily 
expedient  in  policy,  as  wd  as  exalted  ia 
justice.  He  would  show  his  hon.  friead 
how  highly  the  prayers  of  the  church  were 
valued  in  former  times ;  md  for  tlii  por- 
pose,  he  would  refer  to  those  pore  tinei  of 
the  constitution,  as  well  as  of  thenfigioDof 
the  country,  when  the  stock  of  the  reigii- 
ing  family  was  introduced :  he  would  go 
back  to  the  inounaduia  ^eifis^  to  the  source 
of  that  pure  blood  which  he  hoped  m^ 
long  continue  to  flow  untainted  tiurough' 
its  proper  channels,  and  the  purify  of 
which,  he  trusted,  the  House  voM  pre* 
serve  even  from  suspicioo.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  centonr  •  great  con* 
troversy  was-  maintained  bom  in  this 
country  and  in  Germaay,  whether  the 
princess  Sophia  ought  not  to  come  over 
here,  and  establish  hers^  daring  the  lift 
of  queen  Anne.  The  friends  df  the  Ha- 
noverian succession  thought  it  expedieii^ 
as  they  feared  that  the  queen  was  pii- 
vately  favouring  the  Jacobites;  bol^  0 
the  other  side,  the  inconTcnience  of  bolii- 
ing  two  courts,  and  various  other  tspVi 
were  insisted  on.  This,  then,  wsf  <be 
case  of  a  disputed  sticcessioo,  aiai  'A 
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at  such  a  crisia  that  the  electrest  of  Han- 
over addressed  a  letter  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  which  indicated  the  hieh 
value  that  she  set  upon  being  made  the 
subject  of  public  praj'er  in  this  country. 
She  mentioned  it  as  ^  circumstance  al- 
most equivalent  to  her  coming  over;  and 
after  staling  the  request  which  she  wished 
to  have  commonicatedy  and  expressing 
her  gratitude  to  the  queen  for  the  cour- 
tesies already  shown  to  her,  added, 
**  And  I  do  especiaNy  remember  that  she 
ordered  me  to  be  prayed  for  in  your 
churches.*'  It  was  here  estimated  in  tiie 
light  of  a  security  to  a  title  of  succession 
to  the  throne ;  and  was  it  then  strange 
that  her  present  majestjf  should  think  it 
material  to  the  recognition  of  her  rank, 
and  to  the  vindication  of  her  honour  ? 
Was  it  unnatural  that  she  should  view  it 
as  intimately  connected  with  the  dignity 
of  her  situation  ? 

H~*  himself  would  not  listen  for  an 
instant  to  the  argument,  that  the  Crown 
would  lower  itself  by  the  concession. 
Ministers  had  advised  the  act ;  let  diem 
now  advise  its  revocation.  The  disgrace, 
when  removed  from  the  aueen  could  not 
attach  to  the  sovereign:  if  be  thought  it 
€M>u]d,  he  should  be  the  last  man  to  advise 
it.  Who  was  not  anxious  to  protect  the 
unsullied  honour  of  the  Crown  of  these 
realms  ?  On  no  account  whatever,  happen 
what  might,  would  he  cast  the  slightest 
shade  on  that  pure  and  spotless  dia- 
dem. But  his  majesty  acted  by  his 
advisers;  and  to  them,  if  any  oppro- 
brium should  attach,  it  was  a  minor  con- 
sideration. That  it  was  even  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  the  House  to  speak  of  the 
king  in  his  individual  cc^acity  was  well 
known,  and  yet  the  error,  he  was  appre- 
hensive, would  be  found  still  lurking  at 
the  bottom  of  men's  minds.  If  the  rcso* 
Itttion  of  the  Houss  and  the  votes  of  mem- 
bers should  be  swayed  by  diese  meana^ 
then  would  they  be  governed  by  consi- 
derations which  they  dared  net  avow,  and 
would  do  an  unconstitutional  thing  with- 
out being  able  to  state  their  reasons* 
When  kings^  mieeni,  and  princesi^  were 
endowed  with  their  high  dignities^  the  in- 
dividual mevged  in  Uie  political  cbarac^, 
and  ordinary  rule^  were  no  longer  appli- 
cable to  thetOf  They  were,  however, 
bound  to  p$y  respect  to  parliament^  be- 
cause their  advisers  were  obliged  also  to 
defer.  Upon  the  principle  maintained  on 
the  other  side,  the  kin^raight  go  to  war 
itom  personal  pique  against  a  neighbour ; 


or,  put  the  case  of  his  havlnji;  a  sister 
dishonoured  or  defamed,  he  might  refuse 
to  make  peace  on  the  same  account.  la 
such  a  case,  the  best  feelings  of  our  na- 
ture would  be  all  enlisted  in  his  justifica- 
tion ;  but  it  would  still  be  the  duty  of 
parliament  to  control  those  feelings,  and 
to  prevent  the  exercise  of  any  imaginary 
right. 

The  present  apneared  to  be  a  case  in 
some  degree  similar  to  tlie  one  be  had 
supposed ;  and  why  wai  this  to^stand  out 
an  exception  ^  Were  they  to  open  their 
ears  to  every  rumour,  or  to  every  vagua 
notion  that  the  king's  dignity  might  be 
insulted,  and  lose  sight  altogether  of  the 
queen's  situation  ?  It  appeared  to  him  te 
be  an  easy  mode  of  extricating  themselves 
from  their  difficulty,  to  carry  up  an  hiinUe 
address  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  repre- 
senting the  sentiments  which  they  ceuM 
not  avoid  entertaining  on  thi^  painful  lub* 
ject ;  and  praying  the  king  te  restoie  her 
majesty's  name  to  the  Liturgv*  He  waa 
aware  that  he  must  have  exhausted  the 
attention  of  the  House,  but  before  he  8aC> 
down  he  wished  to  say  e  word  or  two 
more.  Why,  it  might  naturally  be  asked* 
should  his  majesty  s  nMnis^er*  ha  afraid 
of  giving  simdar  advice  to  their  royal 
niaster?  Circumstances  wesa  new  very 
different  indeed  from  thosu  under  which 
they  had  advised  that  step  wbicb  it  was 
now  so  desirable  to  retrace.  Their  outv 
jesties  at  that  time  were  ns<  only  is  a' 
stste  of  separation,  but  the  queen  wsis 
living  abroad.  Inquiries  were  talked  of*. 
and  even  divorce  was  threatenec^  Why, 
then,  when  circumstances  wereso  diffimnf>. 
did  not  ministers  honourably  retrad^  or 
rather  recede  from,  the  error  which  had 
been  committed  ?  Of  wliat  coeU  Uiey  be 
apprehensive  i  He  knew  it  waa  a  tendec 
topic.  He  would  exliort  them  net  to  be 
alanned  at  any  consequences  which 
might  follow  from  an  act  of  policy,  ju^ 
tice,  and  (he  would  $ay )  necesaity.  I«et 
them  cot  tear  lest  their  sovteseigii  should 
discountenance  them  for  it*  He  was  too 
just  and  patriotic  andma^isf>inouan0tto< 
know  that  it  must  be  exitorled  from  theei* 
by  the  commanding  voice  of  parluuneat. 
Even  if  it  should  lead  to  a  dismissal  £po«a 
their  places,  he  wouldi  Depeat»  though  he 
might  incur  the  censure  ef  his  right  bee* 
friend  for  doing  so,  that  tbsy  netd*  not 
dread  that  bv  raanfoUy  dischargieg  their 
dut^,  or  yieldiag  to  sxpsdiuoqrt  or  comb* 
plying  With  the  Mfitibm  4f  tfiat  Uom^^ 
itliey   would  ultinuitely  hwe  thenu    He 
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should  like  to  see  the  man  who   would 
step  forward  to  succeed  them  io  such  a 
case.     Where  could  be  found  the  rash 
and  presumptuous  factionists,  the  head- 
strong   and    audacious   politicians,    who 
would  venture  to   step  into  places  from 
which  others  had  been  removed  onl^  for 
discharging  an  honest,   a  conscientious, 
wdA  an  important  duty^a  duty,  the  per- 
formance of  which  was  called  for  by  the 
voice  of  parliament,   necessary   for   the 
honour  of  the  throne,  and  desired  by 
every  honest  and  loyal  heart  in  the  coun- 
try \  He  knew  that  his  right  hon.  friend 
^Mr.  Tieme^)  had  checked  him,  on  a 
former  occasion,  when  he  introduced  that 
topic ;  but  he  did  so  from  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  words  that  had  been  used  by 
him ;  he  did  so,  because  be  misunderstood 
Che  expression  he  had  uttered.    He  had, 
on  tliat  occasion,  expressed  no  fear  that 
she  breed  of  statesmen  had  become  ex- 
tinct in  this  country.     He  had  not  said, 
that,  if  ministers  threw  up  their  situations, 
men  on  that  (the  opposition)  side  of  the 
House  would  not  be  found  to  take  office. 
His  right  hon.  friend  was  anxious,  over 
anxious    he    thoucht,    to    prevent    the 
House  from  imagining,   that  if  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  and  the  commands 
of  the  king  called  on  the  gentlemen  who 
aat  round  him,  they  would  be  backward 
in  yielding  to  that  call.     He  agreed  with 
his  right  hon.  friend,  that  if  he  had  said 
what  he  supposed,  he  would  have  deserved 
his  reprimand ;  it  would  have  been  against 
his  duty,  as  a  member  of  that  party  to 
which  he  belonged ;  he  would  have  stated 
that  which  was  contrary  to  the  fact ;   he 
would  have  advanced  something  which 
his  own   feeling  contradicted.     But  his 
proposition  was  entirely   different   from 
that  attributed  to  him.     He  would  now 
apply  it  to  this  question,  as  he  had  for- 
merly done  to  another,  when   his  right 
hon.  friend  reprehended  him ;  and  he  Cal- 
led on  any  man,  if  he  could,  to  deny  its 
validity,   on  the  grounds   on   which   he 
placed  it ;    not  on  the  grounds  on  which 
It  might  be  placed  by  others.     His  pro- 
position was,  that  no  men  would,  in  the 
e? ont  alluded  to,  take  office,  if  they  were 
required  to  refuse  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  parliament ;   and  he  should  like 
to  see  the  men   who    would  accept   of 
power,  when  they  knew  they  must  en- 
counter disunion. 

He  would  fain  hope  that  they  were  now 
near  the  end  of  these  painful  preliminary 
discuuions,  and  that  any  farther  diacus- 
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sion  would  be  rather  on  the  condiiiflas  oi 
some  amicable  adjuatnient,  aettled  oa  the 
terms  on  which  alone  her  majesty  oouki 
consent  to  it,  on  the  ground  menUondl  in 
the  papers  on  the  tame,  vis.  of  the  iner- 
tion  of  her  name  in  the  Liturgy,  or  oC 
some  equivalent,  if  any  equivalent  ooaVd 
be  found  by  those  who  rejected  the 
equivalent  which  her  majesty's  hw  A- 
cers  proposed.  But  he  fervently  hoped, 
that,  at  least,  thia  was  the  last  time  be 
should  be  placed  under  the  pain/ul  nec»- 
sity  of  addressing  them  oo  thU  prelimi- 
nary business.  LiOt  the  Hoaae  consider 
for  a  moment,  how  pressing  the  moD'res 
are  which  induce  them  Enally  to  settle 
this  discussion.  They  were  going  on, 
day  af^er  day,  and  something  else  wai 
gomg  on,  day  af^er  day,  out  of  doors- 
much  irritation,  j^reat  disappointment,  and 
a  constant  factious  meddung  with,  and 
per? ersion  of,  the  case,  for  the  parpose  of. 
keeping  up  that  irritation.  He  would  not 
say  that  this  had  taken  place ;  he  wooU 
say  that  it  was  goioff  on  every  day  md 
every  hour.  It  was  time  that  sudi  s  tMt 
of  things  should  end ;  and  he  believed  it 
was  the  general'  opinion,  be  hoped,  4. 
strong  one,  that  these  diacussioDs  diould 
also  terminate.  He  assured  the  Hooie 
he  never  felt  ^eater  or  more  acote  pain 
than  he  did,  m  Bnding  himselC  day  lAer 
day,  difierine  so  much  froai  friends  whoia 
he  esteemed.  His  situation  wu,  how- 
ever, a  pereroptor J  one.  Ue  owed  s 
duty  to  those  with  whom  he  was  politic 
cally  connected — a  duty  from  which  he 
would  never  ahrink  ;  he  owed,  io  ooaiBioa 
with  all  the  members  of  that  Hooie,  and 
every  public  man  in  the  empire,  s  daiy 
to  the  throne ;  but  he  owed  a  parsmoant 
duty  to  the  best  interests  of  the  couDtrjr, 
iu  tranquillity,  iu  honour,  iu  morality,  iU 
prosperity !  That  duty  was  coupled,  wiib 
one,  if  possible,  more  sacred  stu^  duff 
which  efery  profesaional  manosed  to  the 
client  whom  he  was  selected  losenre;  sad 
he  called  on  every  man  who  heard  him, 
sitting;  on  whichsoever  side  of  the  Hooie 
he  mig:ht ;  and  most  of  all  he  called  oa 
those  friends  from  whom  he  differed  oa 
this  occasion,  many  of  whom  he  might 
have  offended,  to  attend  to  him,  when  be 
said,  that  he  owed  it  to  himself,  as  a  pro- 
fessional adviser  of  her  majesty,  not  to 
listen  to  the  clamour  of  party,  or  to  ss^ 
other  clamour,  if  it  proceeded  in  oppoff- 
tion  to  that  duty.  He  would  never  l^ 
tempt  to  make  the  interest  of  that  A0- 
trious  personage  a  vehicle  for  obtaiDing 
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popularity ;  and  he  should  despise  bini'- 
selK,  if  he  did  not  give  her  majesty  that 
advice  which  appeared  best  calculated  to 
promote  her  real  interest  and  honour,  and 
the  real  interest  and  tranquillity  of  the 
country;  ahhough  the  advice  so  given 
should  cause  him  to  be  execrated  by 
any  portion  of  the  community.  If  he 
could  for  a  moment  yield  up  his  opinion 
from  any  dread  of  popularity,  ana  give 
advice  in  opposition  to  his  feelings  and 
judgment,  he  should  consider  himself  the 
meanest  of  traitors  to  the  mistress  be 
.served.  As  long  as  that  advice  was 
listened  to,  he  would  freely  offer  it,  care- 
less of  all  popular  or  party  feeling,  and 
anxious  only  for  her  majesty's  interest 
and  the  interest  of  the  country.  If  there 
were  any  men  who  considered  that  a  con- 
trary course  would  be  more  judicious,  he 
envied  them  not  their  feelings — if  there 
were  any  men  who  thought  that  an  op- 
posite line  of  conduct  would  be  more  re- 
spectable, he  desired  none  of  their  respect ; 
inhere  were  any  men  who  thought  that  any 
opposite  course  would  satisfy  the  people, 
he  said,  they  libelled  the  people,  the  re- 
spectable part  of  the  people.  He  dis- 
claimed the  false  popularity  that  might 
be  attained  by  such  means :  he  had  done 
nothing  to  deierveit.  He  would  now  sit 
down  with  sayins,  once  again,  that  the 
advice  he  should  eive  to  her  majesty 
should  be  that  which  appeared  to  him  to 
be  most  conducive  to  her  own  honour  and 
the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  although  it 
might  meet  with  the  disapprobation,  in 
doors,  or  out  of  doors,  of  any  bodies  of 
men,  however  mach,  on  other  subjects, 
he  might  wish  to  have  their  support  and 
concurrence. 

Lord  Castkreagh  asitured  the  House 
that  he  felt  considerable  difficulty  in 
rising  to  address  them  at  that  moment; 
and  that  but  for  particular  circumstances 
he  should  not  have  wished  to  intrude  him- 
self on  the  House  before  his  hon.  friend 
the  member  for  Corfe  Castle,  who  luid 
risen  at  the  same  moment  as  himself.  He 
waa  not  so  vain  of  his  own  powers-  as  to 
hope  that  be  feoidd  rivet  the  attention  of 

gentlemen  in  the  same  degree  that  the 
on.  and  learned  member  who  had  just 
addressed  them  had  done.    Indeed,  the 

great  dificolty  he  felt  was  occasioned  by 
it  being  obliged  to  rise,  in  opposition  to 
the  powerful  impression  which  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  made 
on  the  House.  He  had  spoken  on  Uiis,  as 
on  other  occasions,    with  all  the  talent 


and  ingenuity  which  the  House  knew  him 
to  possess,  and  which  always  produced  a 
very  strong  effect.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  said  he  was  determined  in 
treating  this  question  to  merge  his  cha- 
racter, as  her  majesty^s  advocate,  in  the 
superior  character  of  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, but  that  declaration  was  only  one 
amongst  many  other  parts  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman's  address  in  which 
he  displayed  his  usual  ingenuity;  for 
without  losing  any  advantage  which  he 
might  derive  from  his  legal  character,  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  exerted 
his  eloquence  as  a  senator,  to  excite  the 
strongest  feelings  in  Uiat  as^emblv.  As 
he  perceived  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  quitted  the  House,  and  as 
from  the  nature  of  the  remarks  which  he 
had  to  make,  it  was  impossible  for  htm  M 
proceed  in  the  absence  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  he  would  sit  down  for 
the  present,  and  give  way  to  his  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  Corfe  Castle. 

Mr.  Tiemey  said,  that  in  consequence 
of  indisposition,  exertion,  and  the  great 
heat  of  the  House,  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  felt  it  necessary  to  withdraw  for  a 
short  time.  The  debate  need  not,  how* 
ever,  be  interrupted  on  that  account.  If 
the  noble  lord  did  not  wish  to  proceed  at 
present,  the  hon.  gentleman  below  Mm', 
who  rose  first,  might  deliver  his  senti-^ 
ments.  His  hon.  and  learned  friend  would' 
return,  as  soon  as  the  slight  indisposition^ 
he  felt  would  permit. 

Lord  Casttereagh  said,  he  woold  wait 
till  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  re* 
turned. 

Here  there  was  a  pause  of  some  mo- 
ments. 

Lord  Castlereagh  expressed  his  reml 
at  the  delay.  From  the  view  he  had 
taken  of  this  question,  he  meant  to  hate 
addressed  the  House  in  a  later  stage  oi 
the  debate,  which  he  might  have  done 
with  propriety,  because  no  proposition 
was  submitted  to  them,  but  that  of  his 
hon.  friend,  which  he  did  not  mean  to  op- 
pose. But  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  which  was  delivefed 
very  early  in  the  debate,  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  explain  himself  as 
soon  as  possible,  on  certain  topics  whitb- 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  In- 
troduced. 

Mr.  R.  Mariin  said,  that,  seeing  the 
House  at  that  moment  perfectly  unoccu- 
pied, he  hoped  it  wotdd  not  be  deemed 
presumptuous  in  bkn  to  attempt  to  arrest 
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their  atttntion  fort  few  momentt.    H« 
wnhtd  to  aubnit  lo  ibe  House  one  argu* 
nent  in  answer  to  the  hon«  and  learned 
gentleman  who  spoke  last  bat  one,  and 
which  he  hoped  would  not  be  the  less  for* 
ciblot  as  coming  IVom  so  humble  an  indi- 
vidual as  himseTf.    To  all  the  reasoning 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  in  favour 
of  the  insertion  of  her  majesty's  name  in 
the  LiturgTt  he  should  oppose  one  aifu- 
nent, which  bethought  invincible,  namdjr, 
that  the  insertion  of  her  mukiet  or  even 
the  proposition  to  that  eflbct,  would  be  a 
total  departure  from  the  agreement  which 
had  been  concluded  at  the  late  negotia* 
tAOn.  .  What  was  the  agreement?    This 
^-thal  the  king  must  not  be  understood 
to  retract  anjr  thing,  nor  her  majesty  to 
admit  any  thiiig«-«Such  was  the  clear  in- 
teUigtble  basis  of  negotiation  to  which  the 
hton.  and  learned  gentleman  himself  sub* 
scribed.    If  then  the  proposition  for  the 
iMertion  of  her  majesty's  name  were  to 
be  agreed  to,  and  if  the  House  were  to 
press  the  carrying  into  effect  of  theaame, 
would  it  not  oe  in  eflect  a  retractation  on 
Che  part  of  his  majestjr }    Would  it  not 
be  an  admission  of  having  acted  wrong  ? 
Ought  then  the  House  to  ask  his  majesty 
to  do  that  which  no  one  would  call  upon 
m  private  genUeman  to  do,  namely,  to 
aubscribe  himself  a  calumniator?    Now 
the  House  should  observe,  that  the  prin* 
oiple  upon  which  the  hon.  and  leainied 
^ratleman  proceeded  was,  that  her  ma- 
jesty was  calumniated,  and  that  there  was 
no  ground  as  to  her  personal  merits  for 
the  eixcluiion  of  her  name.    But  although 
he  (Mr.  Martin)  was  as  anxious  as  any 
■MB,  that  every  charge  against  her  ma- 
jestv  should  be  proved  unfounded ;  yet  he 
could  net  consent  to  an  act  which  would 
amount  to  a  deviation  from  the  spirit  and 
letter  ef  an  i^greement.    Had  the  hon. 
and  learned  ^isnileman  confined  himself 
to  the  legal  right  of  hef  ms||e8ty  to  have 
ber  name  inserted  in  the  Litttrgy--4iis 

Kinciplo  would  have  been  reaMmM)le«-— 
H  ns  did  net  do  so,  because  such  a 
course  would  not  have  answered  his  par* 
pose ;  for  the  hen.  and  learned  gentlema» 
weU  knew,  that  thou|^  he  might  have  her 
name  restored  to  the  Liturgy  in  virtue  of 
the  decision  of  the  twelve  judges,  still  ihe 
question  ef  her  guilt  or  inaooeoce  weuid 
have  remained  the  same,  therefore  the  hon* 
and  lesHied  gedtletnaa  chose  to  selicit  it, 
upon  theground  that  there  waa  ne  causa  for 
her  nMQesty's  exdasion,  confident  that  the 
insertion  of  her  name  in  the  Litozgy  under 
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tie  present  circumstances  would  be  an 
admission  of  her  innocence.  He  begged 
pardon  for  the  intrusion,  and  aa  he  ssv 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  comiog 
in,  he  should  sit  down. 

Mr.  Brougham  having  returned  to  ha 
seat, 

Lord  Castlereagh  rose  and  atated  thst 
he  had  not  proceeded  with  hia  apcech  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  ibe  hon.  and 
learned  member. 

Mr.  Brougham  submitted  to  the  Hoiise^ 
that  it  was  perfectly  unpreoedeDTed  for 
any  one  member  to  insiat  that  another, 
who  had  a  severe  complaint  in  his  cbcst« 
should  be  compelled  to  nt  the  whole 
evening  in  that  House,  and  he  nrotesled 
against  it«  Since,  however,  die  noble 
lord  seemed  to  be  so  urgent,  he,  with  the 
leave  of  the  House,  would  retire  to  some 
part  of  the  House,  where  he  woold  have 
the  benefit  of  free  air,  whidi  he  stood  « 
that  moment  much  in  need  of<»at  the 
same  time  that  he  would  bo  perfectij 
witjim  hearing  of  the  noble  lord. 

Lord  Castlereagh  was  wiDnw  to  delay 
bis  observations  to  any  period  of  the  night 
that  might  best  suit  the  cooveeienoe  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  to  iHiooi 
he  Intended  the  course  which  be  had  6st 
adopted,  as  a  m«>k  of  respect.  The  House 
must  be  aware,  that  fron  the  natmeef 
the  relation  in  which  they  had  been  pkeed 
towards  each  other  by  th^  late  pro* 
oeedlngs,  the  line  of  argunent  eaytojeA 
by  the  hon*  gentlemaa  could  ealy  be 
met  by  him  (lord  Caatlereagh),  and  in 
wishing  to  have  his  ohserva^oaa  heard 
immediately  by  the  hon«  menber,  be  was 
actuated  by  a  denie  to.aeoertaia  hew 
much  they  understood  each  other.  The 
House  bang  cut  off  from  ihe  knowiet^e 
of  many  bets,  coidd  not  possibly  andSr* 
stand  the  effect  of  many  orhisfloniGBa- 
tlereagh's)  remarks,  and  theremar  m  the 
absence  of  the  onlv  hon.  member  lo  whom 
his  remarks  ooold  be  intei2%>Uo,  he  wcnAA 
have  taken  up  the  time  of  the  Hevae  m 
vain.. 

Mr.  Brougham  saii,  it  only  reoaaiaed 
fiir  him  to  remove  the  saspiotoii»  thai  in 
withdrawing  himsdf  at  the  raonsan^  he 
was  f ntentionaUy  guilty  of  any  diave^ect 
to  the  House. . 

Lord  Carikreagh  acknowledged^  that 
in  the  conrae  ot  the  ns^tiationa,  how* 
ever  hemighthaviadtffiBred  IrontiMkHr 
advisers  of  her  aoijesty  as  lo  the  sMSisr  of 
negotiation,  there  could*  be  but  see  ep- 
nion  as  fo  the  conciJiiitoiy  tone  in  which 
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he  conferences  were  manased.  In 
fbat  he  had  now  to  say,  he  desired  to 
lepart  at  little  as  possible  from  the  spirit 
if  the  hoD.  gentleman  who  had  brought 
brward.  the  motion,  who  seemed  actuated 
>y  a  sincere  wish  to  prevent  the  necessity 
)f  the  investigation  which  the  House 
bought  it  desirable  to  avoid.  He  would 
low  proceed,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to 
itate  his  view  of  the  question  ;  and,  in  do- 
ng  BOf  he  would  endeavour  to  confine 
limself  to  the  only  proposition  before  the 
^ouse.  He  would,  in  the  first  instance, 
ust  observe,  that  there  were  some 
)arts  of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
earned  gentleman,  in  the  introduction 
>f  which  he  appeared  to  be  actuated  by 
he  feelings  ot  an  advocate,  particularly 
vhen  he  threw  out  Insinuations  relative 
o  the  object  of  the  question  that  had 
>een  brought  forward  by  his  hon.  friend, 
^e  would  abstain,  as  far  as  he  could,  from 
>ursuine  a  similar  course ;  for  he  most 
mxiousTy  desired  that  the  House  should 
liscuss  the  proposition  of  his  hon.  friend 
m  its  own  merits  alone.  There  was  no 
lecessity  for  going  into  a  detail  of  the 
}uestion.  The  House  had  heard  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  who 
nade  the  motion  ;  they  were  also  in  pos- 
lession  of  the  negotiation  that  had  taken 
>lace  in  their  view  ;  and,  therefore,  there 
vas  scarcely  a  part  of  the  subject  to  which 
;very  honourable  member  was  not  able 
;o  address  his  mind. 

The  ground  to  which  he  meant  chiefly 
;o  confine  himself,  was  that  branch  of  the 
srgument,  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
^ntleman  had  founded  on  the  Liturgy, 
rhe  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
stated  that  there  was  one  simple  and  plain 
soncession  which  government  might 
nake  consistently  with  their  opinions, 
ind  with  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  which 
^ould  Immediately  remove  every  ob- 
(tacle  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  This 
:once8sion,  he  declared,  they  owed  to 
;he  law ;  and  he  argued  that  if  they 
Had  not  committed  a  breach  of  the  law, 
diey  had,  at  all  events,  adopted 
in  erroneous  construction  of  it.  In  argo- 
hg  this  Question,  he  was  perfectly  ready 
.o  meet,  tne  hon.  and  learned  sentleman, 
>n  the  ground  that  it  rested  on  toe  respon- 
libility  of  ministers.  He  was  ready  to 
take  the  question  on  the  broadest  grounds 
3f  personal  responsibility ;  he  fully  ad- 
mitted tbi&t  the  personsl  feelings  of  the 
sovereign  ,  should  not  be  pleaded  in  bar 
;o  the  advice  which  it  was  the  duty  of 
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his  juioisters  to  give  him  ;  and  if  he  could 
not  show,  by  reference  to  the  law»  to  the 
constitution,  and  to  the  practice,  as  illus- 
trative of  the  law  of  the  country,  that  mi-* 
nisters  had  taken  a  correct  course,  he 
was  willing  to  abide  by  the  consequence 
which  that  responsibility  might  entail  on 
him.    As  to  the  question  of  kw,  if  it 
were  as  clear  as  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman  stated  it  to  be,  he  trusted  that 
ministers  knew  their  duty  too  well,  and 
how  much  it  was  the  disposition  of  the 
House  to  awaken  them  to  a  sense  of  that 
duty,  wilfully  to  advise  any  act  in  contra- 
vention of  it.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man had  argued,  that  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters had  nothing  to  do,  but  to  substitute  the 
name  of  the  queen  in  the  Liturgy,  the 
identity  of  the  individual,  who  was  be- 
fore mentioned  in  the  Liturgy,  as  princess 
of  Wales,  being   admitted.     If  the  law 
were  clear  on  this  point,    the  argumeni 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  would 
be  correct.    But  he  denied  that  it  wa8» 
and  he  would  contend,  that  there  was  not 
a  single  step  taken  by  his  majesty's  mi-' 
nisters,  with  reference   to  advice,    that 
would    lead    them   to   feel  an^  embar- 
rassment.   As  to  the  recognition  of  her 
majesty's  title,  he  would  say  that  it  had 
been  recognised.    With  respect  to  her 
majesty's   le^al    rights,   no  doubt    was 
ever    entertained,    on  the  part    of  his 
majesty's  ministers,  that  she  was,  dejurif 
undoubted  queen-consort  of  the  resilixi* 
When  the  question  of  allowance  was  men^ 
tinned  in   the  House  by  a   right  boil* 
gentleman  opposite,  he  did  distinctly  9tate, 
that  when  the  arrangements  of  Che  royal 
family  came  under  consideration,  it  would 
be  bis  duty  to  call  their  attention  to  a  prioK 
vision  for  her  majesty,  in  the  character  of 
queen.    He  stated  that  to  be  tlie  charac- 
ter in  which  the  House  would  have  to 
deal  with  her  majesty  in  all  the  projiosi- 
tions  that  might  be  made  on  the  subject* 
Whatever  propositions  were  made  to  her 
majesty,  when  abroad,  were  laid  before 
her   in  her  character  of  queen.^      Her 
majesty  had  not  been  called  on  to  surren- 
der any  of  her  legal  rights  as  queen» 
but  to  forbear  frofn  the  ei^ercise  of  cer- 
tain rights,    which  ministers    were    in- 
duced to   recommend,    that   under  the 
existing  circumstances,    she  should  nqit 
exercise. 

It  was  necessary  for  his  argument,  on 
this  subject,  that  he  should  state  so  mpch 
of  the  law  with  respect  to  the  Liturgyt 
as  governed   his   own    judgment,    and 
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that  of  hit   majesty's    ministers   in  the 
•dfice    they    bad    giTea.    In    the    first 
place,  he  denied  that  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment  was  peremptory  on   this  question. 
Ttie    words    of  the    sUtute,   which    set 
forth  **  that  it  would  be  proper  for  the 
lawful    authorities    to    alter    the  prayer 
with   respect    to  the  Idn^,   queen,   and 
royal  progeny, "  did  not  impose  on  the 
council    the   necessity   of  inserting  the 
names    of  all    the    persons    that    came 
within    those   words.     From    the  period 
of  passing  the  act  of  uniformity  down 
to  the    present    day,   a    discretion    had 
been  exercised   by  the  king  in  council, 
to  include   or  exclude  the  names  of  in- 
dividuals of  the  royal  family.     It  was  a 
fallacy,  as  the   hon.   mover   hod  justly 
eontended,  to  say  that  her  majesty  was 
not    now   prayed   for.    This   could  not 
be  contended,  unless  it  could  be  proved, 
that  her  majesty  was  not  a  member  of 
die  royal  family.     As  a  member  of  the 
ro^al    family,    she    certainly     was    now 
prayed    for   in  the  Liturgy.     Although 
ne  would  not    disguise  that    there  were 
considerations  on  which   the  discretion 
of  his   majesty,   to   include  or   exclude 
nameSy    had  been    exercised   in  this  in- 
stance,   yet    he    protested    against    the 
doctrine,  that  it    was  a   conclusive  stig- 
ma on  a  member    of  the   royal  family, 
unless   his   or  her    name    were   always 
continued  in  the  Liturgy,  if  it  had  once 
been    inserted    in    it.     If  they    looked 
into    ancient  periods,   they   would   find 
instances  in   which   this   discretion  had 
been  exercised  to  the  exclusion  or  ad- 
mission of  persons,    not   merely  in  the 
relation  of  queeut   but  in  various  other 
relations*     Immediatelv  ailLer  the  Revo- 
lution the  names  of  the  princess  Mary 
and    the    princess  Anne   nad    been  in* 
troduced  into   the  Liturgy.    The  queen 
dowager^  as  well  as  the  queen,  and  the 
rest  of  the  royal  fomiiy,  could  be  pray- 
^    for    by  name   at    the   discretion  of 
the    king    in    council.     There    was   no 
principle   of  selection— the    power   was 
arbitrary.     The    determination    of  the 
sovereign,    could   insert    more    or   less 
names,  for  the  subject   was  not  regu- 
lated by  any  definite  constitutional  rule. 
The  act  specified  the  king,  the  queen, 
and  tlie  royal  progeny.    If  the  act  was 
imperatiTe  to  the  letter,  they,  and  they 
•niy,  Gonld  be  prayed  for,  and  in  those 
precise  terms.      But  the  prayers  of  the 
Xitorgy  had  been  offered  up  for  indivi- 
duals who  were  not  of  the  royal  progeny. 


The  princess  Sophia  had  been  prsved  for 


by  name,  although  it  was  certainly  wbeo 
she  became  heir-preaumptiTetotbetbrDne* 
He  would  not  fatigue  the  House,  Vyeaa- 
merating  every  instance  of  Tari8tion,ironi 
the  precise  terms   of  the  statute ;  bin,  be 
would  again  state,  that  names  were  is- 
eluded  in  the  Liturgy,  or  excluded  a^ 
cording  to    circumstances,   and  as  the 
king  was  advised  by  his  council  fo  oah 
the  introduction    or  exclusioa.  '  As  to  tbe 
mode  of  exerciMng  this  discretion,  the 
council  did  not  generally  make  the  neces- 
sary alteration,  but  relerrcd  ft  to  ibe  arch- 
bishop,' who   carried  the  representation 
made  to  him  to  the  king*%  c\oiet,  and  al- 
tered the  Liturgy  accordingly,  withlbe 
approbation  of  the  sovereign.    Theyhsd 
the  precedent   of  the  alteration  made  oo 
the  death  of  George  the  2nd,  detaOed 
fully  by  archbishop  Sedcer.    The  archbi- 
shop then  continued  the  name  of  the  dole 
of  Cumberland,    who  had  been  prajed 
for  by  name  ia  t};c  preceding  reigo,  on 
which    the    king    observed,   that  if  (be 
duke  of  Cumberland     contisoed  to  be 
so  prayed  for,  it  might  be  expected  thst 
his  (the  king^s)  brother,  who  stood  ins 
nearer  relation    to   the  throne  than  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  should  sko  bepnT- 
ed  for  by  name.  1 1  vras,  there&rt,  thoaffit 
most  expedient  to  leave  oat  rAe  same  of 
the  duke.     In  t  his  maniief  hsd  the  discre> 
tion  of  the  sovereign  been  always  acted 
upon.     So  far,   therefore,  utbeUw  wis 
concerned  in  this  subject,  the  boo.  sod 
learned  gentleman  was  not  bond  oo(  by 
the  words  of  the  statute  in  the  coostnic- 
tion  of  the  lair  which  be  bad  contended 
for. 

Having  thus  denied   that  the  words  of 
the  statute  were  imperative,  and  bsraf 
contended  that   the   practice  had  bea 
against  the  construction   put  upoo  dt 
statute  bv  the  hon.  and  learned  gentlsvii 
he  would  also   go  further,  to  shovAit 
there  had  been  individuals,  who  were  sa 
farther  removed  from  the  sovereign  tte 
the  illustrious    person    now  referred  ta^ 
whose  names  had  not  been  included  is  At 
Liturgy.    The  oueen  of  George  1st  ^ 
not  been  prayed  for    by  naoae.     Itva 
true   there  had  been  documents  m  dc 
consistory  court  at  Hanover  which  j«^ 
fied  this  exclusion.     But  the  case  sho*<^ 
the  same  exercise  of  discretion  which  «> 
scted  upon  in  this  case^  and  in  this  ^ 
too  tliat  discretion  was   exercised  spl 
distinct  considerations.      Prince  Geelf 
of  DenmsTk  bad'Dot  been  grayed  fort^ 
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name,  although  he  was  the  consort  of  the 
queen.  This  was  a  case  which  justified 
to  the  full  extent  the  discretion  now  exer- 
cised. He  came  now  to  the  question, 
whether  this  discretion  had  been  on  the 
present  occasion  wisely  and  correctly  ex- 
ercised? The  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man had  asserted,  that  it  had  been  exer- 
cised in  contemplation  of  proceedings 
either  by  a  public  tiial  or  by  a  comn^u- 
sication  to  this  House.  He  begged  leave 
distinctly  to  protest  against  that  construc- 
tion. So  £tw  was  this  from  having  been 
in  contemplation,  he  could  say  that  the 
resolution  and  desire  of  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters had  been,  to  exhaust  every  effort 
to  avert  what  he  always  considered  a  pub- 
Jic  calamity.  It  was  only  on  the  return 
of  the  queen  to  this  country  that  the  ne- 
cessity was  felt  of  takioff  the  painful  step 
of  adopting  any  proceedings  against  her 
majesty.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  in  the  advice  which  he  had  given  to 
his  majestv  respecting  the  Liturgy,  he 
could  not  lose  sight  of  the  situation  of  the 

3ueen.  He  was  always  ready  to  make  a 
istinction  between  charge  and  guilt,  and 
the  House  would  recollect  that  he  had 
always  tnade  that  distinction  in  the  present 
case.  He  had  never  insinuated  that,  be- 
cause there  were  diarges,  they  were 
therefore  necessarily  true.  But  he  must 
argue  the  case  as  it  liad  actually  stood  on 
the  death  of  his  late  majesty.  Information 
then  had  been  given  which  did  attribute 
to  her  majesty  charges  of  the  gravest  na- 
ture. The  course  which  was  to  be 
adopted  in  this  situation  was  not  to  de- 
pend upon  the  conviction  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  but,  if  information  was  laid  before 
them,  the  question  was,  what  course  ought 
to  be  adopted  till  that  information  should 
be  in(juired  into  and  rebutted?  The 
point  for  the  decision  of  government  was, 
whether  proceedings  should  afterwards  be 
instituted  or  not ;  and,  without  presuming 
what  might  be  the  result,  the  point  for 
decision  had  been,  under  the  inevitable 
fact  of  possessing  such  information,  what 
they  were  to  decide  as  to  their  coarse. 
He  had  given  that  advice  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  not  inconsistent  with  his 
dut^,  and  with  the  dignity  of  the  Crown, 
which  alwavs  involved  the  interests  of  the 
country.  If,  under  the  prospect  of  pro- 
ceedings which  nothing  coula  prevent  but 
that  the  queen  should  not  come  to  this 
country,  he  had  advised  to  call  for  the 
prayers  of  the  country  for  the  illustrious 
wdivitd^al  ^y  name^-not  to  call  for  tlie 


prayers  of  the  country  for  her  as  one  of 
the  royal  family,  but  to  present  the  indi- 
vidual for  the  prayers  of  the  country, 
when  perhaps  it  might  soon  afterwards 
become  a  duty  to  brin^  down  information 
to  parliament  which  might  give  a  charac- 
ter to  her  of  a  different  sort ; — he  had  no. 
hesitation  in  saying,  that,  while  influenced 
by  the  considerations  which  he  had  men- 
tioned, he  would,  as  an  honest  man,  and 
as  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  bdve  sacrificed 
his  existence  rather  than  have  given  a 
diffisrent  advice,  and  without  any  exami* 
nation  into  the  truth  of  tlie  information. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  a 
little  too  late  in  urginc  this  point  now 
upon  the  attention  of  uie  House.  If  it 
really  were  so  important  as  he  had  now 
represented  it,  he  must  have  been  very 
supine,  he  must  have  been  a  feeble  and 
inadequate  defender  of  her  majesty's  ho- 
nour and  rights,  if  he  had  not,  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
change  in  the  Liturgy  had  been  made, 
called  for  the  document  to  be  U:d  before 
the  riouse.  What  had  been  the  language 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  when 
the  change  had  been  made  in  the  Liturgy  ? 
He  had  regarded  and  treated  the  ones- 
tions  connected  with  it  as  being  as  light 
as  air,  but  stated  the  real  consideration  to 
be,  what  her  majesty's  legal  rights  were. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  then 
said,  that  dejure  her  mijesty  was  as  much 
queen  as  his  majesty  was  king.  Then  he 
had  regarded  this  point  as  neutral.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  not  dis- 
tinctly said  80,  but  he  put  it  to  the  ^hon. 
and  learned  gentleman,  as  a  man  of  ho- 
nour, whether,  when  he  first  heard  of  the 
chr.nge,  his  impression  had  not  been  such 
as  he  now  stated  ?  Uppn  what  ground 
had  the  House  recommended  the  renewal 
of  the  negotiation  ?  If  the  course  taken 
by  ministers  was  clearly  illegal,  not  only 
tne  ban.  and  learned  gentleman^  but  the 
House,  must  have  been  supine,  if  they 
had  allowed  her  majesty  to  negociate 
when  she  was  suffering  under  an  illegal 
act.-— The  fact  was,  that  it  was  not  for  the 
House,  it  was  not  for  ministers,  to  pre- 
vent or  resist  the  constitutional  discretion 
of  the  sovereign.  Yet  it  was  impossible 
for  (lis  majesty's  ministers  to  enter  upon 
the  investigation  of  this  condition  without 
an  inquiry  into  the  whole  subject.  Why, 
then,  uad  not  this  point  been  brought  for- 
ward at  the  instant  ?  It  was  too  much  to 
assert  that  the  acts  of  ministers  were  the 
only  obstacles  tbut  opposed  themselves  to 
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the  conpletion  of  an  adjastment,  in  the  of  this  point  when  ^  the  had  coopltmed 
expediency  of  which  the  whole  country  against  secret  investigationy  althoofli  she 
concurred,  when  it  was  apparent  that  the  mentioned  the  change  in  the  litvty  as 
accusers  themselves  had  not  the  spirit,  or  one  of  the  circumatancea  which  hin  in* 
the  judgment,  to  demand,  in  the  first  in-  duced  her  to  come  to  this  country, 
stance,  the  removal  of  these  obstacles. — 
But  it  was  characteristic  of  the  whole  of 
this  proceeding,  to  forget,  at  every  stage, 
not  only  the  original  basis,  but  the  pre- 
ceding step,  of  the  negotiation. 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
spoken  of  ministers  being  base  enough  to 
act  on  certain  principles ;  but  he  would 
say  that  he  did  not  believe  any  ministers 
(Could  be  found  base  enough  to  advise  the 
retractation   of  the  steps  already  taken. 
If  his  majesty's  present  ministers  had  been 
base  enough  to  do  so,  this  would  not  be 
the  last  night  they  would  have  heard  of 
it.    The  negotiation  had  been   resumed 
on  the  basis  that  that  measure  should  not 
be  disturbed,  and  the  hon.   and  learned 
gentleman  had  not  been  ten  minutes  with 
him  when  he  agreed  that  his  majesty  could 
not  retract  what  had  been  done.    Yet  now 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  wished  to 
bring  the  question  back  to  the  first  prin- 
ciple.    He  now  put  it  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  what  advocate  would 
have  proceeded  one  step  without  insisting 
upon  this  proposition  as  the  first  and  most 
essential,  if  he  considered  her  majesty's 
honour  not  safe  without  being  prayed  for 


by  name  in  the  Liturgy  ?  Whence  had 
this  new  light  broken  in  upon  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  that,  if  her  majesty's 
name  was  not  prominent  in  the  Liturgy, 
her  honour  could  not  be  safe  ?  For  the 
House  would  see  that,  if  her  name  were 
inserted,  she  must  have  been  prayed  for 
above  the  duke  of  York.  At  least,  why 
had  not  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
corrected  his  former  admissions,  when  he 
made  a  communication  from  St.  Omer's  ; 
for  then  he  had  had  an  interview  with  her 
majesty  ?  Yet  in  that  communication  he 
had  put  all  on  the  want  of  respect  to  her 
majesty  from  the  servants  of  the  Crown 
|d>roa(L  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  come  to  thik  country,  and  taken  his 
place  in  parliament,  yet  not  a  word  of  this 
point.  It  had  been  after  all  this  that  the 
Iion.  and  learned  gentleman  had  taken  up 
this  view  of  the  question,  and  resolved  to 
fight  for  it.  The  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman^ would  forgive  him  for  believing 
that  this  suggestion  had  come  Trom  ano- 
ther quarter,  and  that  his  own  legal  skill 
and  propriety  would  never  have  thought 
*^e  queen  had  never  complained 


cardinal  point,  this  at umbUng- block,  bad 
not  been  thought  of,  till,  by  the  merat 
accident,  the  word  Liturgy  was  brought 
into  view  by  the  introduction  of  the  vwd 
residence  in  the  negotiation.  If  the  boo. 
and  learned  gentleman  bad  not  mentioned 
this  point  to  her  majesty  when  be  went  to 
St.  Omer's,  to  prevent  the  eobarraasmeDt 
of  investigation,  yet  sore/y  (be  mostsiiim- 
bering  advocate  must  have  been  awakened 
to  vigilance  on  the  subject,  when  the  ne- 
gotiation was  resumed  with  his  m^esty's 
ministers.  But  ao  much  the  reverse  was 
it,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  geotleniaa 
had  then  said,  that,  as  the  queen's  legal 
title  was  recognized,  the  interests  t/[  the 
country  might  be  consulted  by  avoiding 
an  investigation,  the  character  and  conse- 
quences of  which  must  be  ao  lamentaUe. 
If  the  king  found  relief  from  this  arrange- 
ment-* (  and  the  H  ouse  would  not  fiirj^ttbe 
calumny  attempted  to  be  cast  u^n  his  ma- 
jesty, as  if  he  now  skulked  from  mqtnry)— 
if  the  king  found  relief  in  point  ofpositioa, 
the  queen  was  entitled  on  her  pert  to  ibe 
construction  of  her  conduct,  thatf&ebowed 
to  public  duty,  and  not  that  she  sbronk  from 
inquiry.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
was  too  dextroua,  too  futhful,  and  too 
sincere  an  advocate  to  have  omitted  any 
point  essential  to  the  dignity  and  bonoor 
of  her  majesty.  Yet  he  had  never  al/oded 
to  the  Liturgy,  when  he  had  nid  that 
her  majesty's  honotu"  and  digaity  bcuig 
satisfied,  every  other  question  was  secon- 
dary, and  might  be  lett  to  arbitration.  If 
the  Liturgy  had  been  a  sine  qua  noa,  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  owed  it  to 
himself,  to  the  country,  to  thegoverwaeo^ 
and  to  his  client,  to  have  broogfac  h  for- 
ward  ;  but  it  was  not  found  in  one  of  his 
points.  If  it  had  been  brought  forward, 
it  would  have  terminated  the  negotiation 
at  once.  It  was  hard  that  this  cardinal 
and  essential  point  should  have  been  kept 
back,  and  that  ministers  should  thus  have 
been  entrapped  into  a  negotiation.  He 
did  not  believe  that  the  hon.  and  lesnied 
gentleman  had  then  had  this  point  in  hii 
own  mind,  nor  did  he  think  that  the  boo. 
and  learned  gentleman  could  make  the 
House  believe  that  he  had* 

If  persons  could  have  been  fouad  to 
advise  the  Croam  diflferently  (and  be  did 
not  believe  that,  if  gentlemen  «|iposita 
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were  to  chaii^  places,  tHej  would  give  a 
different  advice),  the  ooestion  was  BOt 
now  open  for  consideration.  He  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  he  looked  upon 
the  position  of  the  Crown  as  dilferent  after 
the  papers  had  been  laid  upon  the  table. 
Whatever  rumours  had  previously  existed, 
they  were  only  in  the  shape  of  rumours, 
and  not  in  the  shape  of  communication. 
His  majesty's  ministers  could  not  then,  as 
honest  men,  or  in  common  sense,  act 
otherwise  than  they  had  done  till  an  id^ 

Suiry  took  place.  There  had  been  no 
ifficulty  in  point  of  ]a«i^.  If  ^the  law  had 
required  the  introduction  of  the  name  into 
the  Liturgy,  it  would  have  been  a  great 
relief  from  the  most  embarrassing  ques- 
tion  which  any  government  ever  felt.  But 
when  ministers  were  in  possession  of  such 
information  as  the  papers  contained,  they 
thought  it  their  duty,  through  feiirness  to 
the  Crown,  and  in  justice  fo  the  country, 
to  allow  her  majesty  all  her  legal  rights, 
but  to  withhold  matters  of  prerogative, 
and  not  to  do  any  act  calculated  to  mis- 
lead the  public  as  to  the  true  nature  of 
the  ground  on  which  the  question  stood. 
He  had  on  a  former  occasion  expressed 
the  distinction  which  he  conceived  to 
exist  between  the  legal  right  of  the  queen 
and  what  the  soTeretgn  might  think  pro- 
per, with  the  advfce  of  his  ministers,  to 
grant  as  favour.  The  queen  then  being, 
iinfortunateiv,  in  a  situation  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  such  representations  as  he  had 
mentioned,  it  haa  become  impossible  for 
ministers  to  mislead  hia  majesty  or  the 
country  by  holding  forth  her  name  in  a 
view  which  might  upon  inquiry  be  re- 
rersed.  From  that  time,  if  the  king  were 
lot  called  on  to  retract,  it  might  be  open 
to  government  to  deal  with  her  majesty, 
not  as  if  the  question  had  been  prored, 
t>ut  by  giving  every  fificility,  every  per4 
lonal  attention,  and  every  accommodation, 
;hat  could  contribute  to  the  happiness  and 
;omfort  of  the  illustrious  indiTidual  coh- 
:emed.  If  the  queen  now  complied  with 
the  wishes  of  parliament,  it  would  be  fkir 
to  view  her  conduct,  not  as  a  shrinking  from 
nquiry,  or  a  withdrawing  of  the  pledge 
(he  gave  in  coming  to  this  country ;  but 
IS  proceeding  from  a  spirit  of  accommo- 
lation,  and  a  desire  to  save  the  parliament 
ind  the  country  from  an  inquiry  most  dif- 
icult  and  most  perilous  in  itself,  and  lilost 
ilarming  in  its  consequetaces.  They  could 
lot  proceed  into  investigation  without  In- 
|on  veniences  and  dangiers  that  might  prore 
atal  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country ; 


yet,  no  oth^r  course  remained,  unless  her 
majesty  acceded  to  the  proposed  accom»- 
modation. 

He  hoped  the  House  would  see  that 
nothing  had  been  done  by  ministers  but 
for  the  sake  of  averting  consequences 
which  all  agreed  in  deprecating:  They 
had  had  a  paitiful  duly.  Notwithstanding 
that  they  had  found  it  necessary  to  make 
a  communication  to  parliament  whenever 
her  majesty  came  to  England,  yet  they 
had  not  disclosed  airy  teinper  pertinaa^ 
ciously  to  adhere  to  that  course  4o  as  to 
preclude  accommodation,  or  shown  any 
disposition  to  create  difficulty  or  Miarem 
the  negotiation.  No  inference  could  be 
drawn  from  their  conduct  but  that  they 
were  disposed  to  concede  any  thing  short 
of  this  retractation.  They  submitted  their 
motives  with  all  deference  CO  parliament. 
The^  could  have  done  this  with  more  ef- 
fect if  the  House  knew  the  information 
which  they  possessed,  but,  without  an  in- 
quiry that  was  iflspossible.  He  agreed 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  in 
the  construction  which  he  Would  put  upon 
her  majesty's  conduct  in  complying  wish 
the  wishes  of  parliament.  In  justice,  ih 
generosity,  they  owed  it  to  the  <}ueeB,  e§» 
pecialljT  after  the  course  she  had  adopted, 
in  coming  to  this  country  for  inouiry,  to 
put  the  most  favourable  construction  upon 
her  accommodation  to  their  wishes.  Bof, 
if  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  were  to 
shrink  from  the  position  which  they  sit 
present  occupied,  they  might  indeed  disu 
grace  themselves ;  but  they  would  not  «t 
all  relieve  her  majesty.  Indeed,  if  parliii- 
ment  were  to  call  upon  them  to  retract 
the  measures  which  they  had  taken ;  and 
if  they,  with  the  information  which  thoT 
possessed,  were  to  accede  to  such  cali» 
they  would  deserve  to  be  classed  among 
the  basest  of  the  base.  He  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  motion  proposed  by  his  noo* 
friend,  because  it  simply  called  upon  tho 
queen  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  parlia- 
ment, and  did  not  at  all  affect  the  merila 
of  her  case ;  but  lie  must  protest  againft 
the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  discussed 
by  the  hon  and  learned  gentleman  who 
had  preceded  him,  because,  even  if  her 
majesty's  name  were  idserted  in  the  Litiif* 
gy,  it  would  not,  in  his  opbion,  mbke  (be 
slightest  difference  in  her  position.  That 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  hoWevtfr 
the  last  mlin  who  ought  to  agitate  that 
question ;  for  if  the  system  of  tergiversa- 
tion, which  had  recently  been  adoptisd, 
were  to  be  continued;  i^  when  one  point 
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hoD.  friendy  that;  id  the  remarks  vbkh  he 
vat  going  to  make,  he  had  no  intenuoa  to 
diiparage  hit  manjr  great  and  efDinent 
▼irtuet;  but  hit  hoD*  friend  came  to  the 
House  lameoting  the  unfortunate  diSer- 
encet  which  eiisted  between  the  two  meit 
illustrious  personages  in  the  couotrj — la- 
menting the  extent  to  which  tbej  had 
been  carried  ^lamenting  the  improbabilitj 
which  appeared  of  brinffing  them  to  any 
amicable  adjustment,  aoacooduded*  afka 
all  his  lameotationsy  by  proposing  liar  the 
party  which  hsd  previoualT  been  ackoow. 
ledged  to  be  the  injured  partjr  should 
submit  to  still  further  inianes,  and  that 
tlie  persons  who  inflicted  those  injories, 
and  who  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  were 
his  majesty's  ministers,  should  be  empow- 
ered to  ask  her  majesty,  in  the  name  oi 
parliament,  to  give  a  permancDt  acqai- 
escence  to  a  scheme  which,  supposing  it 
to  afford  her  majesty,  a  partial  and  tem- 
porary relief,  was  certain  at  the  same  time 
to  entail  upon  her  a  permaneoC  and  an  in- 
delible disgrace. 

It  would,  no  doubt,  be  in  the  recoJ/eo- 
tion  of  many  of  those  whom  he  was  thea 
addressing,  that  he  had  some  time  ago  ex- 
pressed his  intention  of  aubmittiog  a  ms- 
tion  to  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
similar  to  the  motion  which  he  intended 
to  submit  to  it  that  CTening,  regarding 
the  omission  of  her  majest  j'a  name  in  the 
Liturgy.  It  would  also  be  in  their  recol- 
lection, that  he  bad  been  prevented  from 
so  doing  by  the  frequent  representationi 
made  to  him  from  the  treaaury  bench,  of 
the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  subject  to 
whidi  he  was  alluding.  Eager,  therefore, 
as  he  had  been  to  bring  it  before  the 
House,  he  had  still  alwajsrepressedhis  own 
eagerness,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of 
others ;  but  the  forbearance  which  he  had 
I  p  hitherto  shown  was  now  at  last  orercom^ 
and  the  exigency  of  the  case  regained 
that  he  should  not  contmoe  to  iadu/ge  in 
it  any  longer.  There  would  liare  been  no 
occasion  for  him  to  reniM  the  Hom^  of 
the  speech  of  bis  hoa.  aod  learned  friend, 
which  was  too  argumeotative  and  eloquent 
to  be  easily  forgotten,  if  it  bad  not  beeo 
that  the  noble  lord  oppoate  bad  more 
than  once  alluded  to  one  part  of  it — he 
meant  that  part  in  which  his  boo.  and 
learned  friend  had  stated  that  the  House 
would  not,  if  it  expressed  an  i^tnton  thst 
her  majesty's  name  ought  to  be  iosertad 
in  the  Liturgy,  be  agreeing  to  a  resoliiiMm 
disrespectful  to  his  ipi^eaty,  whaunr  it 
might  be  to  his  roajcajrs  ninisten*    He 


was  cooceded,  anotlier  point  was  in  con- 
sequence of  such  concession  to  be  more 
inijsted  upon,  which  had  never  been  heard 
of  before,  the  House  might  bid  adieu  to 
all  hopes  of  anjr  satisfactory  negotiation. 
The  course  which  ministers  had  pursued 
would  have  been  correct  under  any  cir- 

•  cumstanoes,  but  was  rendered  still  more 
correct  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  present  case.  They  had  been  willing 
to  give  up  every  thing,  except  the  honour 
of  the  Crown,  to  relieve  her  majesty ; 
the^  had  not  refused  her  any  point 
which  it  was  within  |heir  power  con- 
aistently  with  their  duty,  to  grant;  and 

'  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the  pre* 
sent  deliberations,  he,  for  one  did  not  feel 
iocliosd  to  recede  a  single  inch  from  the 
counsels  which  he  had  given  to  the  Crown 
upon  this  very  delicate  and  important 
subject. 

Lord  Archibald  Hamiiton  declared,  that 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  waiting  until 
the  motion  before  the  House  was  read, 
before  he  could  comprehend  the  hon. 
mover's  intention— before  he  could  deter- 
mine upon  the  course  which  it  was  his 
duty  to  pursue.  In  proposing  the  amend- 
ment which  he  felt  it  his  right  to  submit 
to  the  consideration  of  the  House,  as  well 
as  in  the  observations  with  which  be  should 
preface  it,  he  beeged  to  be  understood 
that  he  spoke  from  no  authority  but  his 
ewn ;  and  that  he  was  not  acting,  in  any 
connection  whatever,  with  the  queen's  le- 
^  advisers.  He  had  not,  indeed,  de- 
cided, until  he  came  to  the  House,  in  what 
terms  to  couch  his  motion.  There  was, 
perhaps,  no  person  in  that  House  who 
felt  more  alarm  than  himself  at  the  conse- 
quences but  too  likely  to  result  from  a 
public  invest  i^tion  of  the  subject  which 

fave  rise  to  this  discussion ;  and  therefore 
e  was  among  the  most  eager  to  deprecate 
4Uch  a  course  of  proceeding.  In  bringing 
forward  the  proposition  which  he  had  in 
view,  he  had  no  other  object  in  view  than 
that  of  doing  substantial  justice  between 
the  two  illustrious  individuals  who  were 
parties  to  the  present  discussion,  and  of 
o&ring  to  the  House  a  proposition  which 
had  more  .of  the  spirit  of  conciliation  in 
it  than  that  which  had  been  offered  to 
them  by  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
Bramber.  For,  what  was  the  nature  of 
that  hon.  gentleman's  proposition ;  jand  in 
what  manner  was  it  connected  with  the 
measures  which  had  preceded  it?  He 
would  inform  them.  His  hon.  friend  came 
to  the  House»  and  he  could  assure  hb 
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(lord  A.  Hamilton)  said  so  too;  for  the 
constitution  considered  ever^r  act  of  the 
king  to  be  the  result  of  advice  given  to 
him  by  hi^  ministers,  and  properly  looked 
upon  the  ministers  and  not  upon  the  king, 
as  responsible  for  it. 

This  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  him  to 
to  make  any  apology  for  the  proposition 
which  he  was  now  going  to  bring  forward^ 
even  though  the  noble  lord  had  repre- 
sented it,  if  not  aa  derogatory  to  the  ho- 
nour and  dignity  of  the  Crown»  at  least  as 
derogatory  to  the  coansels  which  he  and 
his  colleagues  declared  that  it  would  be 
injurioos  to  retract.     The  ministers,  it 
appeared,  had  advised  the  king,  not  indeed 
to  strike  out,  but  to  omit,  the  name  of  her 
maiesty  in  the  Litur^.    This  was  stated 
to  be  not  at  all  injurious  to  her  majesty, 
because  she  was  [Publicly  prayed  for  under 
the  words  of  **  all  the  royal  family."    With 
all  due  deference  to  the  hon.  member  with 
whom  that  observation  originated,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  of  the  most  futile  and 
unsatisfactory  nature.     If  her  majesty 
was  prayed  for  under  the  words  of  *<  all 
the  royal  family,"  so  also  was  his  majesty 
George  the  fourth  ;  but  if  they  persisted 
in  keeping  his  majesty's  name  in  the  Li- 
turgy, how  did  they  reconcile  to  them- 
selves the  practice  of  omitting  her  majes- 
ty's?   From  the  general  character  of  hfs 
hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Bramber,  he 
should  have  supposed  that  he  would  have 
been  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  repre- 
sent the  prayers  of  the  public  for  the  royal 
family  as  mere  matter  of  court  etiquette ; 
he  should  have  supposed  that  he  would 
also  have  been  the  last  man  in  the  world 
who  would  have  treated  them  as  matter 
of  levity,  or  who  would  have  withheld 
them  from  any  individual,  if  he  had  con- 
sidered them  as  a  matter  of  importance ; 
and  jet,  unless  he  did  consider  them  as 
mere  matter  of  court  etiquette,  unless  he 
did  consider  them  as  mere  matter   of 
levity,  unless  he  did  consider  them  as 
quite  unimportant,  he  was  guilty  of  great 
inconsistency  in  asking  the  queen  to  give 
up  her  right  to  such  prayers,  and  in  thus 
demanding  of  parliament  to  make  itself  a 
party  to  the  infliction  of  fresh  injuries 
upon  her.    He  trusted  that  the  House 
would  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  such  a  demand, 
even  thoosh  it  was  ureed  by  his  hon. 
friend,  and  hoped  that  they  would  rather 
sanction  the  prindple  of  revoking  what 
hadjbeen  unjustly^  clone  than  of  persever- 
ing in  acts  of  similar  injustice. 
He  would   cull  the  attention  of  the 


House  for  a  few  moments  to  the  form  of 
the  order  of  council  by  which  the  queen 
had  been  thus  insulted.    The  noble  lord 
opposite  had  not  made  any  allusion  to  it, 
and  therefore  had  not  stated  the  case  as 
it  at  present  existed.    It  was,  however,  of 
great  importance  that  the  form  of  this 
order  should  be  considered,  as  it  was  not 
fit  to  remain  in  force,  even  thoueh  no  pa- 
ramount question  arose  out  of  it,  as  at 
present,  to  the  interest  of  the  two  illus- 
trious contending  parties.     He  had  re- 
ceived letters  from  different  gentlemen, 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  even 
from  some  clergymen,  stating  that  the  or- 
der in  council  was  entirely  ineffective,  and 
adding,  that  in  many  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, her  majesty  was  publicly  prayed  for, 
even  by  name.    He  put  it  to  the  noble 
lord  to  say  whether  this  was  or  was  not 
the  case,  and,  if  it  was,  to  state  by  what 
means  either  he,  or  the  proper  authorities 
in  the  church,  could  enforce  obedience 
to  this  order  where  it  was  neglected  ?     Hd 
took  the  terms  of  this  order  from  the  Ga- 
zette, and  these  terms  were  merely  that 
the  names  of  the  prince  and  princess  of 
Wales  should  be  omitted  in  the  Liturgy, 
and  this  omission  was  very  natural,  as  no 
such  persons  as  the  prince  and  princess  of 
Wales  existed  after  the  accession  of  his 
present  majesty.    But  the  order  did  not 
contain  any  reference  to  the  omission  of 
the  queen's  name,  much  less  did  it  pre- 
scribeany  penalty  upon  thos^  who  thought 
proper  to  pray  for  her  majesty.    It  did 
not  command  the  clergy  either  to  omit 
the  name  of  the  queen,  or  to  pray  for  his 
most  gracious  majestjr  George  the  fourth. 
He  therefore  maintamed  that  the  clergy 
of  the  establishment  had  as  great  a  right 
to  pray  for  the  queen  as  they  had  for  the 
king,  and  would  be  perfectly  justified-m 
so  doing    [Hear.] 

As  this  was  not  an  unimportant  point, 
he  would,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  read  a  few  extracts  from  two  out 
of  the  many  letters  which  he  had  received 
upon  this  subject,  though  he  should  de- 
cline, for  reasons  that  were  obvious,  to 
state  the  name  or  residence  of  the  clergy- 
men alluded  to.  It  was  stated  in  one  of 
them,  that  **  though  most  of  the  English 
clergy  had  complied  with  the  order  in 
council,  and  had  refused  to  pray  for  her 
majesty,  her  majesty  had  still  one  ad- 
herent gifted  with  the  sacred  functions, 
who  was  determined  to  continue  to  put 
up  prayers  for  her  welfare,  until  be  wiu 
suencea  by  fhe  proper  authorities."  Tfta 
I 
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geotleaian  further  added*  <*  the  clergyman 
of  m?  parish  gives  us,  every  Sunday,  the 
sstisraction  of  still  bearing  her  majesty 
prayed  for.**  He  should  only  notice  an- 
other paragraph  in  another  letter,  and 
that,  principailyt  because  it  was  written 
by  a  clergyman,  who  subscribed  both  his 
name  and  residence  to  his  letter,  though 
he  (lord  A.  Hamilton)  piust  decline  to 
gire  either  of  them*  for  the  same  reasons 
as  he  had  declined  to  give  t^ose  of  the 
other  clergymen.  The  language  of  this 
clergyman  was,  '<  Granting  an  order  of 
the  King  in  council  to  be  lawful,  still  we 
are  bound  to  pray  for  the  welfare  of  the 
flueen,  until  we  receive  express  order  to 
the  contrary/'  He  did  not  mention  these 
circumstances  as  reasons  why  the  nainis- 
ters  ought  to  asree  to  his  proposition, 
but  because  he  thought  it  extremely  hard 
to  have  individuals  placed  in  such  awk- 
ward situations  as  compeOed  them  to  act, 
either  according  to  an  implied  and  not  an 
Mowed  order,  or  accordinj^  to  the  dictates 
of  their  own  consciences  m  open  opposi- 
tion to  it.  This  was  a  point  which  his 
hon.  friend  the  member  for  Bramber,  had 
entirely  overlooked,  and  to  which  he 
therefore  wished  to  call  his  particular  at- 
tention. 

There  was  also  another  point  which  he 
wtsheil  to  press  upon  the  notice  of  his  hon. 
/riend,,mia  also  upon  the  notice  of  the 
ttousei  as  it  showed  not  onlv  the  baste, 
Init  also. the  spirit  in  which  this,  order  of 
opuncil  had  Seen  composed  and  issued. 
It  wasjhii:*his  majesty's  ministers  had 
jfifli  it  down  to  .Scotland  wher^  they  had 
vio  authority  to  send  it— where  there  was 
^po  regular  form  of  church  service— where 
there  was  no  Liturgy,  but  where,  he  was 
,I\appy  to  state,  it  oad  been  rightly  and 
universally  disobeyed.  His  majesty's  mi- 
nisters had  Issued  it,  he  had  before  said, 
|n  extreme  haste ;  but  his  hon.  and  learned 
firiend  had  clearly  proved,  bv  a  reference 
to  the  Statute  book,  that  they  had  also 
(issued  it  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  the 
land.  He  (lord  A.  Hamilton)  must 
Uierefore  repeat  the  three  Questions  which 
he  had  previously  put  to  the  noble  lord, 
•,and  must  i^ain  ask  him,  first,  whether 
,the  order  in  council  was  in  the  terms 
which  he  bad  described  ?  Secondlj^,  how 
, It,  was  to  be  enforced?  and,  lastly,  in  case 
iof  non-compliance  with  it  how  the  of- 
fence was  to  be  punished  ?  The  noble 
lord  had  said,  that  the  House  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the 
gr^en-bag  now  upon  their  table.    He  al- 


lowed it,  and  trusted  that  they  oever 
would  become  acquainted  with  ibem; 
yet,  be  that  as  it  might,  let  the  queea  be 
innocent,  or  let  her  beguilty,  be  tbought 
it  incumbent  upon  the  House  to  place  ho*, 
and  he  therefore  called  upon  thena  now  to 
place  her,  in  the  Liturgy,  from  which  she 
ought  never  to  have  l^n  displaced,  not 
even  for  a  moment  Hia  hon.  friend  had 
said,  thst  if  her  majesty  did  not  accede  to 
this  proposition,  there  was  no  alternative 
left  to  the  House  but  to  proceed  with  the 
inquiry  proposed  by  the  ministen  of  the 
Crown.  On  this  point  he  diSsred  in  opi- 
nion from  4is  hon.  friend,  toid  tfaonight 
that  there  werecertainlj  other  projecta 
which  might  be  adopted,  even  ifthe  propo- 
sition which  he  had  made  were  not  acceded 
to  by  her  majesty.  He  trusted  the  House 
would  not  agree  to  the  reaolutioa  of  his 
hon.  friend,  and  he  thought  her  majesty 
had  far  better  place  her  entire  interests, 
and  her  entire  case  in  the  hands  of  the 
House,  than  accept  a  proposition  which 
would  impose  upon  her  the  alternative  of 
either  rejecting  the  recommendations  of 
the  House,  should  the  motion  of  the  hoo. 
gentleman  be  unfortunately  earned,  or  of 
acquiescing  in  what  wpiud  operate  as  a 
permanent  diserace  to  herselA  It  was 
impossible  for  her  majesty,  with  that  high 
sense  of  honour  which  always  dittingoish- 
ed  ^er,  to  acqjuiesce  in  the  ^ropoaitioa. 
Strict  justice  required  that  his  au^jesty's 
minis^ters  should  retrace  their  atens,  and 
in  this  uo/ortunate  instance,  place  oerma^ 
testy  in  that  situation  in  which  she  stood 
before  she.waa  accused.  The  real  sum 
and  substance  of  the  propoeitien  of  hia 
hon.  friend  near  him  waa,  tnat  b^m^esty 
was  caQed  upon  to  abandon  all  her  r^ts, 
that  she  waa  to  receive  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  an  equivalent,  but  submit,  with- 
out condition  pr  qoalificatioto,  to  a  pro- 
position, the  basis  of  which  was  an  ac- 
anowledgib^nt  of  permanent  du|gfaoe,and 
a  submission  to  a  residlenoe  abroad,  which 
was  likewise  to  be  peraMoent,  and  winch 
was  not  voluntary,  hot  forced  upon  ber. 
Her  majesty,  who  wai  ready  to  meet  and 
confute  her  accusers,  and  againat  whom 
aU  charges  were  ready  to  be  abandoned, 
was  called  upon  to  submit  to  her  own  do- 
honoW,  and  acquiesce  in  a  proposition 
founded  upon  a  relinquishment  of  all  her 
rights  and  privileges.  After  so  extensive 
a  renunciation,  he  should  be  glad  to  be 
informed  what  would  remain  to  her  ma- 
jesty ?  If  the  motion  of  his  boo.  friend 
were  agreed  to,  she  would  siuTepdec  her- 
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leir  bound,  as  it  vrere,  hand  and  foot ;  and 
f  she  were  even  convicted  of  the  offences 
)f  which  her  enemies  accused  her,  she 
i^ould  not  be  more  completely  disgraced 
than  by  such  a  voluntary  acquiescence  in 
ier  own  deshidation. 

He  would  not  trespass  further  upon  the 
ittehtion  of  the  House,  but  he  wished  to 
{tate  specificallTf  that  the  ground  upon 
ivhich  he  should  propose  an  amendment 
to  the  motion  of  his4on.  fnend  was,  that 
it  was  an  act  of  justice  to  her  majesty*  and 
ihat  as  his  mojesty's  ministers  had  by 
iheir  breviotiS  conduct  cast  ^  unjust  re- 
iroach  upon  the  character  of  her  ma* 
[esty,  they  were  bound  in  justice  to  re- 
trace their  steps.  He  should  propose  as 
m  amendmant  to  the  resolution  of  nis  hon. 
Triend,  that  all  the  words  be  omitted  after 
:hc  word  ••queen,"  down  to  the  word 
^  sparinff**  in  order  to  insert  the  words, 
'•  must  feel  at  the  relinquishment  of  any 
points  in  which  her  dignity  and  honour 
ire  involved,  and  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
nsertion  of  her  majestjr's  name  in  the  Li- 
turgy would  be  under  ail  the  circum- 
itances  of  the  case,  the  most  expedient 
md  most  eflTectual  mode  of,  &d'' 

Sir  F.  BurdeH  seconded  the  amend- 
nent. 

Mr.  WSmoi,  after  stating  the  position 
n  which  the  House  stood,  desiring  these 
lifferences  to  be  arranged  by  concilia- 
ory  means,  rath^  than  by  public  discus- 
non,  took  a  view  of  the  negotiations^  in 
vbich  he  observed  her  majesty's  lenl  ad- 
risers  had  contended  for  four  cbtinct 
>oints  of  concession :— 1st.  the  acknow- 
edffment  of  the  queen  defacifi^;  2nd,  the 
node  tff  her  departure,  if  she  left  the 
:ountry ; '  8rd,  the  instructions  to  diplo- 
natic  agents  abroad  ;  and  4th,  an  address 
rom  that  House,  which  should  be  satis- 
actory  to  her  honour.  But  when  they 
lad  proceeded  so  long  on  these  points,  he 
vas  surprised,  and  he  was  sure  tne  House 
:ou]d  not  fail  to  be  surprised,  at  her  ma- 
esty's  legal  advisers  bringing  in  another 
irgument  of  quite  a  different  nature  from 
he  rest,  and  breaking  off  the  treaty  on 
icconnt  of  that  tfew  clatti.  What  they 
low  contended  to  be  so  disgraceful  and  so 
•ssential,  they  had  never  before  hinted  at 
IS  inconsistent  with  her  majesty^s  dignity; 
)or  did  it  appear  so  to  him.  The  neces- 
lity  for  the  alteration  m  the  Liturgy  was 
|uite  plain  and  obvious,  and  the  omission 
>f  the  queen's  name  was  no  demdation. 
rhat  was  the  sense  in  which  the  House 
ledared  it  viewed  the  matter,  and  wished 
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it  to  be  titide¥8tood,  and  it  wotrfd  be  ad- 
visable for  the  qUeien  to  receive  it  wit6 
that  construction,  as  preserving  as  much 
als  possible/  tbe  honour  erf  both  parties. 
Much  had  been  said  of  the  act  Idth  of 
Charles  2nd,  by  which  the  names  of  the 
queen  and  the  royal  family  were  ordered 
to  be  inserted  in  the  Liturgy.    The  omis- 
sion of  the  natne  of  her  preseitt  majestv 
#as  nothing  more  than  a  compliance  with 
established  usage,  fcr  that  act  had  }eft  W 
discretionary  in  the  couhcfl   to  decide 
whether  the  name  of  the  dueen  and  of  the 
royal  progeny  was  to  be  ihserted  or  not. 
Nothing  had  been  more  frequently  ridi- 
culed than  the  introduction  of  90  tpany 
names  of  the  royal  progeny  into  thd  Li- 
turgy.     Might  it  not  therefbre  b^  pre- 
sumed that  the  merely  leaving  out  of  a 
name  could  not  be  derogatory  to  the  dig- 
nity of  any  of  the  royal  family.     If  the 
House  allowed  that  the  act  permitted  the 
exercise  of  discretion  on  the  part  of  the 
•council,  no  blame  could  be  attached  to  the 
omission  of  the  queen's  name.    Ministers 
would  have  been   pleased    that  the  act 
should  have  compelled   the  insertion  of 
the  name  of  the  qneen.      For  himself  he 
would  say  that  he  would  not  vote  for  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  member,  if  he  thought 
that  it  would  produce  any  improper  con- 
sequences.     Reference  had  been  made^ 
during  the  debate,  to  an  unfortunate  prin- 
cess, the  consort  of  George  the  firsts  but 
the  analogy  was  not  sufficient^  for  that 
aiiair  was  now  a  matter  of  historical  doubts 
and  all  that  was  known  of  her  was,  that 
she  had  lived  in  seclusion.      He  hoped 
that  the  House  was  convinced  that  no  aI-^ 
teration  in  the  Liturgy  had  produced  Ae 
effect  of  having  made  a  charge  againiit 
any  of.  the  royal  family.      Under  these 
circumstances  he  hoped  that  the  Hous^ 
would  act  so  as  to  prevent  the  omission 
of  the  name  of  the  queen  from  being  al 
bar  to  the  negotiation  or  to  the  regula-* 
tioaa  which  had   by  it  been  nearly  car-< 
ried  into  e&ct.  The  House  was,  he  trust-* 
ed  as  he  himself  was,  irresistibly  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  not  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentlemanv 
who  had  not  only  at  St.  Omer's  but  on 
several  subsequent  occasions  acted  as  if 
the  point,  on  which  so  much  stress  waa 
now  laid,  had  not  been  deserving  his  con- 
sideration, and  that  they  would  by  their' 
proceedings  prevent  the  exposure  of  those 
details,  of  which  it  could  not  but    feel 
horror.      He   warmly  approved  of  the 
conduct  of  the  hon.  gentleman  who>  ever 
4  M 
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friend  and  lumself  had  changed  tbehasia 
upon  which  they  professed  to  negodste; 
when  the  noble  iord  stated  that  his  boa. 
and  learned  friend  and  hioaelf  had,  ia  the 
course  of  the  negotiations,  bvoiig^  for- 
ward demands  in  proportion  aa  conci- 
sions were  niade^that  they  bad  diifted 
their  ground,  and  bad,  according  to  the 
phrase  of  the  noble  lord,  been  guthj  of 
tergiTersation— he  most  repel  the  charge 
—hie  must  deny  the  ^ccoaatioBv  and  dm 
the  noble  lord  to  the  proo£    So  &r  was 
the  noble  lord  from  being  oonect  id  hia 
assertions,  that  he  would  ^sprote  them, 
he  thought,  to  the  noble  lord^s  own  satis- 
faction, bv   recalling    facts  and  drcora- 
fitauces  which  roust   haFO  dropned  from 
his  recollection,  and  by  quotine  iBOgoage 
that  he  rou<t  have  forgotten.    He  would 
show,  that   so   far  from  changing  time 
position,  or  shifting  their  sroond,  her 
jesty's  legal  advisers  had  kept  to  the 


ready  to  be  of  service  to  his  country,  bad, 
by  stepping  forward  on  this  occasion  for 
a  practical  ffood,  added  to  the  character 
to  which  All  his  former  condnet  had 
raised  him.  On  theomnsion  in  the  Liturgy, 
he  again  impressed  on  the  House,  that  it 
was  not  bound  to  suppose  there  was  no 
other  cause  for  the  alteration  than  the  ex- 
istence of  a  charge  against  the  queen. 
The  House  was  justified  in  puttme  ano- 
ther explanation  upon.it,  to  satisfy  her 
scrupleil,  and  he  was  sure  that  if  it  could 
have  borne  no  other  constructionthan  that 
of  disgrace,  it  would  not  have  so  long  es- 
caped the  acoteness  of  her  majesty's 
learned  advisers. 

Mr.  Denman  said,  that  the  observations 
which  had  fallen  from  the  noble  lord  op- 
posite had  rendered  it  imperatively  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  rise  up  in  defence  of 
the  conduct  of  his  hon.  ana  learned  friend 
and  his  own.  With  regard  to  the  motion 
before  the  House,  he  thought  he  should 
ill  discharge  the  duly  which  he  owed  tq^ 
his  illustrious  client,  were  he  to  accede  to 
the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Bramber.  He  was  by  no  means  disposed 
to  admit  the  refined  distinctions  which 
had  been  made  between  the  duty  which 
he  owed  to  bis  dieot,  and  the  doty  which 
he  was  bound  to  perform  as  a  member  of 
parliament.  It  was  impossible,  indeed,  to 
divest  himself  of  those  feelings  of  respect 
and  duty  which  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him  by  her  majesty  was  calculated  to 
inspire ;  but  he  saw  not  the  smallest  in* 
consistency  in  performing  t^e  duties  of 
those  separate  capacities;  for  he  would 
best  defend  the  rights  of  the  queen,  who 
performed  his  duty  best  as  an  honest 
member  of  parliament.  .  When  he  consi- 
dered upon  what  unequal  terms  the  par- 
ties met,  when  he  considered  the  power 
and  influence  with  which  the  charges 
against  her  majesty  had  been  brought 
forward,  and  the  friendless  and  unpro- 
tected situation  of  her  majesty,  he  thought 
there  never  was  a  case  in  which  it  became 
more  imperiously  the.  solemn  duty  of 
every  honest  man  to  stand  forward  as  her 
advocate.  He  could  not  but  allude  to 
the  situation  in  which  he  was  himself  most 
unexpectedly  placed.  He  had  never 
contemplated  the  possibility  of  being 
placed  in  the  situation  of  a  negociator 
upon  so  important  an  occasion,  and  no 
man  could  feel  more,  strongly  than  him- 
aelf  his  inadequacy  to  discharge  its 
duties ;  but  when  he  was  told  by  the  noble 
lord  opposite^  that  his  hon.  and  learned 
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the  ground  and  the  attitude  which  they 
first  assumed. 
When  the  negociator  on  the  nait  of 

Sovernment  met  his  boo.  and  leanicd 
'lend  and  himself,  and  the  basis  of  the 
negotiatioe  was  laid  in  her  noajestj'a  reai- 
deuce  abroad,  subject  to  every  kind  of 
Gualification  and  condition  neceasifT  Ar 
the  maintenance  of  her  lUgnity  aad  the 
protection  of  her  character,  the  aeoessity 
of  some  concession  on  the  other  side  was 
immediately  mentioned.  It  vwdd  be 
seen  by  .looking  at  the  record  of  the  first 
conference,  that  her  majesty's,  law-ad- 
yiserS|iiiatating  her  majei^y  s  acqoiesceaoe 
in  a  proposition  to  reside  abread,  had 
addedf,  <*  l^t  then  that  certain  steps  osait 
be  taken  to  remove  the  possibili|i  oCaay 
inference  being  drawn  mm  sOTn  cosh 
pliance,  and  from  the  inquiry  notheiag 
proceeded  in,  unfavourable  to  her  majes- 
ty's honour,  and  inconsntent  w^  thai 
recognition  which  is  the  bans  of  tboao 
negotiations;  and  her  aujesty^  advuers. 
suggested  with  this  view  (he  restoratioa 
of  her  name  to  the  Litai^."  Her  majes- 
ty*s  advisers  bad  ceitsioly  listened  to 
every  proposition  for  so  arrannment— to 
every  suggestion  of  aocommedatioB;  but 
they  never  forgot  the  duty  which  they 
owed  to  their  illustrious  dient,  or  the 
consideration  that  was  due  to  the  defence 
of  her  honour.  Perhaps  they  had  erred 
in  listening  too  long ;  bat  they  had  never 
deserted  the  ground  which  they  engjaallj 
occupied.  The  noble  lord  was  4PBfiire 
wrong  in  saymg  that  they  intrpdwad  ft 
fourth  condition.    Tfhey  fldhHred  tlHl  hei. 
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majesty  had  no  insuperable  objection  to 
reside  abroad,  but  they  demanded  in  her 
name  a  recognition  of  her  rights,  and,  as 
the  best  way  of  obtsinine  that  recogni- 
tion! they  claimed  the  adinission  of  her 
name  into  the  Liturgy.  He  had  himself 
taken  only  that  inferior  part  in  the  nego- 
tiation which  was  doe  to  the  talents  of  his 
hen.  and  learned  friend,  but  he  happened 
to  be  the  person  who  had  insisted  upon 
Shis  principle ;  and  to  suggest  the  neces- 
sity of  this  or  some  equivalent  concession. 
They  debated  the  point  with  the  noble 
lord  then — and  he  (Mr.  Denman)  was 
now  prepared  again  to  debate  it— that  on 
a  recognition  of  her  rights,  and  an  ad- 
mission of  her  innocence,  all  ground  for 
withholding  her  majesty's  name  as  queen 
from  the  prayers  of  the  nation  was  re- 
moved. 

He  would  not  go  over  the  arguments 
which  had  been  so  forcibly  urged  by  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend,  but  ha  would  say 
that  the  act  if  it  had  any  meaning  made 
it  as  imperative  to  mention  the  name  of 
the  queen  as  of  the  king  in  the  Liturgy, 
by  placing  both  on  the  same  footing. 
The  case  was  diflerent  with  regard  to  the 
royal  progeny,  and  there  was  no  direction 
respecting  the  number  to  be  prayed  for 
by  name.  With  regard  to  them,  there- 
fore, a  discretion  was  allowed,  but  the 
insertion  of  the  name  of  the  queen  was 
as  much  a  mstter  of  course  as  that  of  the 
king.  Precedents  of  omitting  the  queen*s 
name  had  been  mentioned  by  the  noble 
lord,  but  he  (Mr.  Denman)  won- 
dered that  those  quoted  should  be  for  a 
moment  listened  to.  The  noble  lord  had 
said,  that  the  queen  consort  of  George  Ist 
bad  never  been  admitted  into  the  Liturgy. 
Why  I — ^she  never  was  a  queen.  The 
acts  obtained  against  her  in  tlie  consistory 
court  of  Hanover  amounted  to  a  divorce. 
She  lived  afterwards  under  the  title  of 
the  countess  of  Halle,  and  would  never 
have  been  mentioned  as  likely  to  claim 
the  rights  of  queen  had  not  her  cause  been 
taken  up  by  the  prince  of  Wales  in  his 
disputes  with  Iris  rather,  and  made  an  en- 
gine to  annoy  the  king.*^Her  death  was 
announced  in  the  Gazette  as  electress  of 
Hanover.  What  |>arallel  was  there  there- 
fore between  the  situatior  '  '  '^^  of 
George  1st  and  that  of  \  ''e 

former  never  was  queer  » 

never  was  princess  of  ^ 
was  in  the  Liturgy, 
course,  erased  from  i' 
the  precedent  of  th«  i 


ho  might  say  that  it  would  be  ««more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observ* 
ance."  It  was  well  known  to  what  the 
exclusion  in  that  case  was  to  be  attributed; 
and  that  it  originated  in  feelings  which 
conferred  no  lustre  on  the  royal  family 
If  there  was  any  instance  in  which  more 
than  another  political  aitimosities  and 
family  dissensions  should  be  forgotten,  it 
surely  was  when  we  offered  our  prayers 
to  the  God  of  Mercies  for  that  forgiveness 
of  which  we  all  stood  in  need,  and  whick 
those  would  not  need  the  least  who  were 
the  persecutors  on  the  present  occasion 
But  it  was  said  that  though  her  majesty 
was  not  mentioned  by  name,  she  was 
prayed  for  as  included  in  the  prayer  for 
*<  all  the  royal  family."  Why,  we  prayed 
for  all  men,  and  when  we  supplicated 
heaven  for  '*  all  who  are  desolate  and  op-« 
pressed,"  we  might  be  said  to  indude 
under  that  character  the  illustrious  indi- 
vidual who  was  now  excluded  from  the. 
Litursy'^by  name.  It  might  as  well  be  said 
thst  she  was  prayed  for  under  any  of  these 
general  descnptions  as  under  thwit  of  the 
royal  family.  He  hesitated  not  to  declare 
the  erasure  of  her  majesty's  name  from^ 
the  Liturgy  as  an  illegal  act.  The  right  of 
the  king  to  be  prayed  for  by  his  people 
was  not  more  indisputable  than  tnat  of 
his  consort  queen  Caroline.  Her  majes- 
ty's name  was  inserted  as  princess  of 
Wales  when  his  majestv  was  prayed  for 
as  prince  of  Wales.  All  that  was  allowed 
to  the  privy  council  on  the  death  of  the 
late  king,  and  the  consequent  change  ia 
the  situation  of  their  majesties  was,  to 
change  the  name  to  answer  the  change  of 
condition,  but  not  to  exclude  the  name 
of  the  queen  any  more  than  that  of  the 
king. 

But  it  iiad  been  said  that,  if  this  claim 
was  a  legal  one,  the  granting  of  it  would 
be  no  concession,  and  -therefore  would  be 
no  recognition  of  innocence.  To  thia 
opinion  he  could  not  subscribe.  The  in- 
sertion of  her  name  might  still  be  a  con-* 
cession.  She  claimed  a  right,  because 
she  had  no  power  to  enforce  compliance 
with  it — ^because  the  duty  of  making  the 
change  devolved  on  the  Crown,  and 
might  be,  as  in  this  case,  neglected.  The 
noble  lord,  in  a  speech  from  which  hei 

iMr.  Denman  I  could  not  collect  many 
istinct  propositions,  and  one  sentence  of 
h  generally  contradicted  another,  had^ 
'ed  that  ministers  had  advised  the 
n  of  her  majesty's  name,  but  that' 
was  the  personal  act  of  his.  majes-i 
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Ij  [No,  DO  !]•    WhVf  did  not  the  ooUe 
lord  uj  that  it  was  oone  by  the  king  in 
hif  closet?    He  f  Mr.  DeQiaanl  knew  not 
in  this  eonntry  ore  king  in  closet    He 
would  therefore  eoDsijder  the  erasure  as 
the  aot  of  ministersy  and  would  appeal  to 
any  member  of  the  House,  to  any  man  of 
IMIng   or   generosity   in  the   country, 
whether  in  the  circumstances  it  was  wise, 
magnanimous,  or  just  ?    It  was  an  act  of 
the  grossest  injustice  to  the  illustrious 
person  under  accusation,  for  it  was  a  con* 
temptible  quibble  to  say  that  it  was  no 
derogation ;  and  the  very  fiict  of  her  be- 
ing accused  ought  to  have  operated  as  a 
reason  for  placing  her  in  the  beat  position 
in  which  she  might  meet  her  defence.    If 
she  was  to  be  accused,  let  her  be  accused 
aa  a  queen,  and  as  a  queen  let  her  rights 
be  recogniied.    But  tne  noble  lord  liad 
aaid  that  the  basis  of  the  negotiation  was, 
that  the  king's  ministers  should  retract 
aothing ;  and  that  the  restoration  of  the 
queen's  name  to  the  Liturgy  would  be  a 
retraolation.    Was  not  the  charge  against 
the  qgueen  retracted?   and  was  not  the 
omission  of  her  majesty's  name  in  the 
{jitorgy  justified  on  the  ground  of  this 
charge?      Since,  then,  the  charge  was 
withdrawn,  did  not  common  consistency 
and  common  sense  reouire  that  her  ma- 
jesty should  be  restorea  to  that  situation 
which  she   would   have  occupied   if  no 
cturgfi  had  been  made  ?    There  was,  it 
aeemed,  an   accusatioo-^the   accusation 
was  pleaded  to  justify  the  omission— the 
accusation  was  retracted^why  not  retract 
theerasnre?    But,  said  the  noble  lord, 
we  know  the  information  In  the  green 
bag,  and  are  best  able  to  judge  m  the 
propriety  of  the  punishment.    Was  then 
the  green  has  inullible  ?    Were  charges* 
pi  guilt  to  be  considered  as  proofs  of 
guilt?    and,    when  these  charges  were 
withdrawn,  was   the  degradation  to  be 
continued?     The  noble  lord  would  pu- 
nish without  a  trial,  and  retract  the  charge 
without  retracting  the  sentence  of  degra- 
dation*     He   would  put  it  to  his  hion. 
friend  whether  he  would  press  his  motion 
jn  such  circumstaocea?    A  charge  had 
been  made  against  her  majesty    which 
could  not  be  supported ;  and  as  circum- 
stances  bad  compelled  ministers  to  retract 
the  charge,  it  waa  just  that  the  king  in 
council  should  submit  to  the  consequences 
of  making  that  unfounded  charge,  andte- 
tract  the  depadation.    Am  to  the  course 
of  proceeding    pursued   regarding   the 
j^ueeii,  though  ho  h^  given  no  advice  to 


her  majesty  till  she  arrived  in  tUa  oewrtry, 
he  cowd  not  hear  his  boo.  fod  teamed 
friend  censured  in  hia  absence  without  im- 
pelling the  charge. 

The  noble  lord  had  asked  why  the  two- 
position  receif  ed  by  his  boa.  fiiena  on 
the  15th  of  April  had  not  been  delivend 
to  her  majesty  sooner  ?    He  would  adc, 
in  return,  what  had  ministers  been  doing 
during  the  time  that  intervened  between 
the  kmg's  death  and  the  ISthofApcO? 
Two  months  and  a  half  had  elapaedj  and 
nothing  had  been  done  by  them  io  000- 
sequence  of  the  event  tliat  had  occunod. 
Was  it  fitting  that  her  migesl}  should 
have  no  notification  of  the  detth  of  the 
king,  and  of  her  accession  by  her  new  title, 
but  by  the  degrading  onsiasion  of  bet 
name  in  the  Liturgy  ?    The  Milan  boacrd 
had  made  its  report  a  year  before  the  asate- 
rials  were  prepared  for  the  green  bag,  ssid 
was  it  possible  to  say  that  Use  erasure  of 
her  majesty's  name  in  such  circumstances 
was  aot  intended  as  a  sligoia  ?    If  it  was 
done  in  compliance  with  pecaooal  £oeliagp 
minislem  dbould  have  had  the  courage  to 
refuse  the  responsibility  of  an  act  whick 
they  did  not  approve.     But  what  were 
the  charges  on  which  tbia  act  waa  jusD- 
fiedl    They  consisted  of  ex^parU  stsle- 
ments— of  tales  got  from  fore^aeis  of 
whom  the  House  knew  nothing.    The  ilU 
lustrious  person  accused  bad  no  oppertu- 
nitv  of  confronting  her  accusers.    What 
right  had  any  man  to  say  that  sodi  charges 
amounted  to  any  thing—- that  they  involf- 
ed  any  imputation  ?    In  proportioa  as  the 
accusation  was  ^Ave»  should  be  the  cau- 
tion in  entertaming  it.    What   was  her 
majesty's  conduct  in  such  circumstances  ? 
Did  it  evince  any  fear  of  the  roult?   No, 
She  came  to  face  her  enenaies,  and  to  dare 
them  to  the  proof. 

But  the  noble  lord  had  intiaated  Chat 
the  public  would  be  shocked  iTgovem- 
ment  were  to  retract.    Good  Uod  i  waa 
the  public,  ever  since  it  was  apnhlic«  ever 
so  snocked  as  it  was  at  the  proceedings 
which  he  called  upon  mioiitera  to  retract? 
[Cheers].  But  thechargeal  Where  were 
the  charges  ?   He  could  see  no  charges ; 
they  were'  no  where  to  be  found,  but  m 
the  green  bag.  Let  them  be  bro^i^t  for* 
ward,  and  thev  should  be  met  and  refuted. 
He  was  afraid  that  if  they  proceeded  in 
one  instance  against  ilhistrioos  persoai» 
they  might  not  stop  with  ooe.     Theie 
chuges  had  been  cpUected  aboot  a-mr 
agoio  the  north  of  Italy.  They  had  slept 
during  that  knervidf  till  they  wme  isJd jon 
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the  Ubtef  in  the  greeo  bag.  They  were 
not  brought  forward  when  her  oiajeatj 
waa  abroad^they  were  not  brought  for* 
ward  when  ahe  waa  at  St.  Omer'a.  No  ; 
the  crime  waa  her  coming  to  England.  If 
ahe  had  lived  abroad  either  as  princeia  of 
Walea,  or  aa  queen  of  England,  ahe  might 
heve  conducted  herself  aa  she  pleasedi 
and  there  would  have  been  no  accusation. 
She  might  have  wandered  over  the  conti- 
nent* BM  exhibited  the  disgrace  of  Eng- 
land in  the  sight  pf  foreigners*  She  might 
bavp  behaved  like  the  most  degraded  of 
human  beings ;  she  might  have  done  all 
that  the  wretches  who  now  accused  her 
laid  to  her  charge,  and  nothing  would 
have  been  alleged  against  her.  But  her 
coming  to  England  was  a  crime  which 
demanded  instant  inquiry  and  punishment. 
Too  much,  he  thought,  had  been  said 
with  a  view  to  ahow  that  her  majesty  had 
varied  the  bans,  and  departed  from  the 
Cerms  of  the  negotiation ;  and  this  charge 
waa  the  less  becoming,  as  it  came  from 
those  who  had  themselves  departed  altoge- 
therfrom  that  basis.  But  the  queen  had 
madeaconcescionwhen  she  expressed  her 
wiiiin^ness  to  reside  abroad,  if  such  was 
the  wtsh  of  parliament  and  of  the  people. 
There  were  some  observations  relating  to 
the  conduct  of  the  queen  herself,  upon 
which  he  could  not  forbear  oflSering  a  few 
remarks.  She  had  act^  in  some  caaef 
jprhere  ahe  could  not  have  taken  any  ad- 
vice—he alluded  particularly  to  the  step 
she  bad  taken  la  coming  to  this  country. 
At  least  he  did  not  know  who  her  ad- 
viaers  were ;  but  if  she  had  any,  and  who- 
ever they  were,  they  ceruinly  did  not 
atand  so  much  in  ne«l  of  apology  as  those 
who  had  advited  the  king  to  a  step  which 
no  one  had  aa  yet  defended.  The  motion 
of  hia  honourable  friend  might  be  a  truism. 
The  qoeen,  in  waving  the  right,  might 
be  waving  nothing ;  but  if  she  chose  to 
pwraue  it  who  ou^t  to  give  way^^thoae 
who  had  done  wrong  in  the  first  instance, 
or  ihe  who  aooght  only  to  defend  her  ho- 
nour and  her  character  i  He  had  heard 
with  pain  the  threat  thrown  out  by  the 
noble  lord  opposite,  that  ministers  would 
be  aotii^  basely  if  they  voted  for  re- 
tractation. It  was,  he  supposed,  as 
much  aa  to  sav,  that  if  the  matter 
came  to  thai,  iney  must  resign.  The 
maestion  waa,  then,  whether,  for  fear  of 
that  resigaatio«,aa  najuat  and  ungener* 
ous  act  wm  to  be  persevered  in  ?  The 
queen  was  ready  to  meet  the  charges 
agniasl  iMt .    Q(  tlia>  rj»adi»fiS|  and  ef 


her  innocencot  she  had  given  the  moat 
decisive  proof  bv  her  mimediate  ap- 
pearance in  England.  This  had  been 
universally  acknowledged ;  and,  yet  in 
the  very  same  breath,  she  was  praised 
for  the  boldness  with  which  she  had 
met  her  accusers,  and  advised  to  give 
up  the  rights  for  which  she  was  con-* 
tending.  With  reference  to^the  transactions 
at  St.  Omar's,  he  thought — and  he  felt 
it  most  necessary  to  declare  that  opi« 
nion»-he  thought  that  the  queen  had 
been  left  without  option— that  she  had 
at  that  time  no  choice  but  to  subscribe 
to  her  own  guilt,  or  at  once  to  present 
herself  in  England.  Whether  it  had 
been  just  to  refuse  her  a  yacht— to 
neglect  her  application  for  a  residence 
— to  leave  her  tp  find  her  way  into  the 
country  in  the  manner  in  which  she  had 
been  constrained  to  aeek  it— were  quea- 
tions  of  minor  importance ;  but  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  contrast  the  reception  of 
the  queen  in  the  year  1820  with  her 
former  reception  in  the  year  1795.  Far 
was  it  from  him  to  condemn  the  senti- 
ments with  which  the  people  had  received 
her ;  they  had  done  themselves  immortal 
honour  by  giving  her  that  reception  to 
which  an  illustrious  and  a  forlorn  female 
was  entitled  at  their  hands  ;  but  he  look- 
ed at  the  conduct  of  other  parties— of 
those  who  had  driven  her  to  aeek  this 
country  in  a  hired  packet— to  travel  in  a 
hired  carriage*— and  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
house  of  a  private*  individual,  and  who 
now  imputed  these  acts  to  her  aa  faults. 
If  any  thing  could  have  added  ^rce  to 
the  claims  of  her  hiffh  station,  it  was  the 
consideration  that  she  was  soon  to  take 
the  pliffie  of  a  person  aocused.  So  many 
disciUmns  were  likely  to  arise  upon  thia 
question,  that^  he  knew  not  whether  he 
waa  juatified  in  dwelling  any  longer  on 
the  subject,  or  even  in  giving  a  vote  on 
the  present  occasion.  There  were  cir- 
cumstaneea  which  certainly  rendered  it 
desirable  that  her  majesty  should  not 
reside  in  this  country.  If  a  decent  and 
respectful  message  had  been  sent  to  her 
at  Milan*  that  message  would  have  met 
a  decent  and  a  respectful  answer.  Whe« 
ther  lord  Hutchinson  was  the  agent  of 
the  government  or  not,  it  waa  difficult  to 
ascertain.  Whether  he  had  any  written 
instructions  or  not  from  any  party,  they 
were  at  a  losp  to  understaody  but  unques- 
tionably to  the  proposals  of  which  lord 
Hutchinson  had  oem  the  bearer  ther^ 
epaid  he  m  answer  bMt  rajection.    Her 
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BMijeity  bad  taken  the  proper  course 
for  innoceDce  to  adopt.  She  bad  defied 
ber  accuieri  to  the  proof,  while  ahe  ez« 
pretsed  henelf  willing  to  withdraw  an  ob- 
ject of  strife  from  the  countrjr»  prorided 
ber  residence  out  of  the  country  was 
not  construed  into  a  proof  or  admis- 
aion    of  guilt ;   an  understanding  which 


could  only  be  Secured  by  placing  her 
m  the  full  possession  of  those  legal 
rights  which  belonged  to  her,  unless  for- 
feited hj  guilt.  He  felt  the  great  import* 
anoe  of  the  case  on  which  he  addressed 
diem.  He  abo  felt  his  own  incapacity 
to  do  justice  to  that  case  ;  but  he  spoke 
his  sentiments  as  a  member  of  that  House 
«-as  an  humble  counsel  oo  her  majesty's 
behalf;  and  he  left  it  to  the  House,  as 
men  of  honour  and  as  gentlemen,  whe- 
ther they  could  in  justice,  in  fiiimess,  or 
in  humanity,  call  upon  the  weaker  party 
to  make  the  concession  which  was  de* 
manded  from  her. 

Mr.  Banku  hoped  the  prediction  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who  had 
just  sat  down,  that  if  bu  hon.  friend's  mo  • 
tion  were  agreed  to,  there  would  be  more 
discoasion  on  the  subject,  would  be 
falsified.  It  was  in  this  hope  he  was  in- 
duced to  rise  and  support  the  motion,  and 
from  a  wish  that  this  interposition  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Commons  might 
settle  those  differences  which  as  yet  could 
not  be  arranged  either  by  letters  or  con- 
ferences.—He  had  heard  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  with  great  pleasure, 
but  one-  observation  suggested  itself  as 
arising  out  of  his  speech.  He  wondered 
the  law  advisers  of  the  queen,  had  so 
long  delsyed  to  introduce  the  point  oC 
the  Liturgy  upon*  which  the  whole  case 
seemed  now  to  turn.— Why  had  not  the 
House  heard  something  before  of  the 
omission  of  her  majesty's  name?  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said,  that  he 
had  only  recently  become  her  majesty's 
adviser ;  but  was  not  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  in  the  last  parliament,  and  had 
he  not  then  opportunities  enough  of  pro- 
testing  against  that  measure  which  was 
now  affirmed  by  him  to  be  against  law.-^ 
When  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  as- 
serted that  the  omission  of  the  queen's 
name,  was  made  at  the  discretion  of  the 

Erivy  council,  the  hon;  irentleman  must 
ave  forgotten  the  IS  and  U  of  Charles 
2nd.  A  noble  lord  seemed  to  be  under 
some  mistake,  when  he  spoke  of  certain 
ministers  of  the  church  persevering  in 
praying  for  the  queeui  upoa  conscientious 


Sounds.    He  was  at  a  loaa  to  accomit  for 
e  scruples  of  these  gentleaien.    Their 
duty  in  tnis  respect  was  partly  d^ned  by 
act   of  parliament,  and   with  an  iostro- 
meot  before  their  eyes,  which  left  it  in 
the  discretion  of  the  privy  coonctl  and 
the  king,  whether  or  not  the  queen  should 
be  prayed  for,  it  was  a  little  too  much  for 
Uiem   to  set   up  their  private  opinions 
against  it,  whatever  they  mi^  lie.   Tbexr 
politics  seemed  to  be  as  mucbteereated 
aa  their  consciences,  and  he  wubed  that 
all  churchmen  meddled  lesi  with   soch 
matters.    He  ho|^,  however,  they  would 
soon  be  better  advised,  and  thereby  avoid 
the  pains  and  penalties  to  which  be  loia- 
gined  they  would  be  subjected.    He  was 
not  sorry  that  this  debate  bad  brought  the 
parties  to  issue ;   it  showed  all  that  the 
queen  was  inclined  to  concede,   and  all 
that  was  expected  by  the  ninisters  of  the 
Crown.    The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
who  spoke  first  seemed  to  have  taken 
credit  to  himself  for    the    acoeision  of 
strength  which  her  majesty's  cause  iv- 
ceived  since  it  had  been  debtfed  m  the 
first  instance.     For  himself,  be  was  not 
inclined   to   undervalue  the  case  of  the 
Crown,  on  account  of  its  concesaions;  on 
the  contrary,    he   thought    these  were 
thrown  out  in  order  to  dispoae  the  other 
side  to  meet  them  half  way.     In  thhaoHa 
he  approved  of  ihemv-^Bttt  be  thought 
this  part  of  the  subject  was  UDfairly  dttlt 
with  by  her  majesty's  friends,  who  iosiBted 
that  she  was  to  make  no  concessions,  who 
complained  that  every  thiBg  was  asked 
from  her,  and  that  she  was  helpless  and 
forlorn.— Her   friends,   instead  of  con- 
ceding any  thing,    demanded   that   she 
should  be  restored  to  every  thing,  and  by 
that  means,  as  they  said,  be  put  into  a 
situation  to  bo  tried  more  fiuriy.    In  what 
situation    would    ministers    have    heea 
pUced,  if,  with  the  charges  i^nst  the 
queen  which  they  had   in  their  posses- 
sion, they  had  suffered  her  name  to  re- 
main in  the  Liturgy  ?  He  would  ask  any 
reasonable  man  how  muiisters  could  have 
vindicated  themselves,  either  to  the  sove- 
reign or  to  parliament,  if  they  bad  come 
down  to  the  House  with  the  insertion  of 
the  queen's  name  in  the  Liturgy—the  ink 
still  wet  in  one  hand,  and  the  papers  of 
accusation    which    they   bad     ieoeived 
against  her  in  the  other  f  Of  the  conteat* 
of  these  papers  he  knew  nothing;  he 
hoped  to  Know  nothing  of  theoa;  and  as 
to  their  truth  or  ftdsehood  would  9§Bt  oo 
opinion.    The  hon.  and  learned  gcnlle- 
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niao  had  UleQ  into  an  error«  when  he 
conceived  Chat  the  motion  before  the 
House  Buppoaed  no  ground  for  charge 
against  the  queen.  The  motion  moat 
certainly  assumed  no  such  thinff.  For  his 
part  he  knew  nothing  of  the  charges 
against  her  majesty,  and  he  was  equally 
unwiUins  to  ^o  into  that  discussion ;  but 
he  could  distinctly  say  that  the  motion 
neither  affirmed  nor  denied  them.— It 
purported  to  put  her  majesty  precisely  in 
that  situation  in  which  she  would  have 
been,  if  she  had  not  taken  the  imprudent 
step  of  coming  to  this  country.  This  pro- 
ceeding, which  he  deplored,  was  produc- 
tive of  agitation  in  the  minds  of  the 
people ;  and  it  was  with  a  view  to  stem 
the  progress  of  discussion  and  irritation 
upon  the  aubjectg  in  and  out  of  doors,  that 
the  motion  was  framed.  He  therefore 
gave  it  his  warmest  support ;  and  he  was 
of  opinion,  that  the  advisers  of  her  ma- 
jesty did  no  benefit  to  her  cause,  by  thus 
pressing  for  inquiry.  He  shoula  like 
them  better,  if  conciliation  had  been  the 
word.  To  be  sure,  itjjrai  a  proud  feature 
in  their  ease,  that  ber^oMuesty  was  ready, 
and  challenged  inquiry ;  but  it  was  ques- 
tionable how  far  this  was  politic  at  the 
present  moment,  and  her  friends  seemed 
to  be  puttin|^  a  bar  in  the  way  of  concilia* 
tion  by  insisting  on  a  dttain  point  of 
mere  etiquette  as  a  sinMua  turn.  It  was 
an  argument  used  by  the  bon.  and  learned 
gentleman  that  because  the  queen  was 
weak  and  unprotected,  every  tbmg  was  to 
be  assumed  in  her  favour.  This  was  an 
ingenious  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  chaige, 
it  was  putting  her  in  a  condition  with  the 
Hoiise,  as  if  every  step  they  took  towards 
her  was  doing  her  a  wrons.  Re  thought 
this  was  going  too  far ;  her  majes^  was 
by  no  means  Uiat  friendless  being  which 
she  |ras  represented*  end  in  judging  be- 
tween two  parties*  the  House  should  not 
be  entirely  swayed  by  such  a  considera- 
tion. The  most  extraordinary  araument, 
however,  which  had  been  addressed  to  the 
House,  was,  that  the  insertion  of  her  ma- 
jesty's name  in  the  Liturgy  was  matter 
of  absolute  law.  If  the  fact  were  so,  it 
was  useless  to  argue  either  upon  the  fitness 
or  the  necessity  of  that  measim,  because 
there  would  be  no  (discretion  Slher  in  the 
Crown  or  in  ministers.  Hiere  was  no  Oc- 
casion to  prove  that  the  queen's  name 
ought  not  to  be  omitted,  if  i«»  law  it 
could  not  be  omitted.  The  hdh.  gen- 
tleman woul^efinr  for  a  moment  to  the 
printed  papers  before  the  House.    The 


basis  of  the  conferences  had  beenj  that  the' 
queen,  on  her  part,  should  admit  nothing 
approaching  to  criminality ;  and  that  the 
kug,  on  his  part,  should  not  be  un- 
derstood to  retract  any  thing.  The 
queen,,  however,  was  now  raising  a  point 
which  had  not  been  introduced  bdbre,  and 
which  had  been  considered  in  the  discus- 
sion of  Feb.  21st,  as  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference. He  was  far  from  thinking  the 
Crown  ought  to  make  farther  conces- 
sions. Did  the  House  think  that  thii 
was  a  time  when  the  Crown  should  be 
lowered  in  dignity,  or  treated  with  dis- 
respect ?  Did  they  see  no  signs  in  these 
times  which  should  make  them  cautious 
how  they  adopted  a  course  of  proceeding 
that  might  be  attended  with  such  conse- 
quences? Perhaps  there  were  some  to 
whom  these  considerations  were  matters 
of  indifference,  but  to  htm  it  appeared  of 
the  utmost  moment,  in  times  of  difficulty ' 
to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  Crown. 

Mr.  WiUiams  said,  he  should  state  very 
shortly  his  reasons  for  the  vote  which  he 
meant  to  give.  In  looking  at  the  ques- 
tioo»  he  thought  the  consideration  o^  how 
far  the  honour  of  one  party  would  be 
committedt  or  bow  much  the  triumph  of  it* 
another  would  be  magnified,  shoula  not 
be  at  all  calculated.  In  this  view,  there- 
fore, he  saw  no  obstacle  to  ministers  re- 
storing the  queen's  name  to  the  LituMy. 
By  the  ISth  and  14th  of  Charles  Sn^Ta 
particular  form  of  prayer  was  pointed  out 
to  be  used  on  all  occasioniu  and  he  con- 
tended, that  the  clause  wiflch  empowered 
the  king  and  privy  council  to  make  the 
necessary  alterations  from  time  to  time, 
referred  only  to  the  power  of  changing 
the  name,  as  the  title  of  any  branch  of  " 
Uie  royal  family  might  be  altered,  and  did 
not  extend  to^e  power  of  exclusion  al- 
togedier.  He  believed  there  was  no  pre- 
cedent to  prove  the  queen  of  England  hid 
ever  been  left  out  of  the  Liturgy.  Havmg 
shotrn  that  in  a  legal  construction  of  the 
iHt  ministers  were  not  warranted  m  leaving 
out  her  majeity's  name,  herwxt  came  to 
consider  what  possible  injufjr  could  ensne 
from  supi^ying  the  omission  ?  It  would 
satiify  her  majesty's  scruples,  without  de- 
rogating from  the  dignity  of  the  flfeonarcb. 
He  did  norblame  ministers  for  leaving  the 
ouekfo  name  out  ^  the  Liturey,  for 
tney  did  not  know  but  it  misht  be  their 
duty  to  prefer  charges  against  her.  So' far 
he  gave  Uiem  credit ;  but  if  the  time  had 
now  arrived  at  which  either  policy  or  other 
rootivet  prevented  the  proiecation  of  those 
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tn€«id«d  eirarget,  her  najetcy'c  full  rights 
and  prrvUe|6t  tbonkl  be  ^Wtmedher.  It 
WW  smbe  time  since  his  intentioQ  to  hafe 
brought  forward  a  motion  on  this  auk^t, 
and  whatever  delay  might  ha^e  occurred, 
no  fkuh  was  impotable  to  him  for  it.  He 
Mver  wtihed  to  argue  wqr  question  as  a 
partv  OMNI,  but  oo  its  own  merits,  and 
Dn  Che  latter  principle  he  would  vote  for 
the  annendmenc  of  the  noble  lord. 

Sir  Francis  BurdeiiBmd,  h  was  not  his 
intention  to  mo  over  anr  ef  those  topics 
which  had  heen  urged  by  other  hon. 
membfW  frith  much  greater  ability  than 
he  possessed.  It  was  bis  wish  to  ap* 
proach  thb  question  iritfa  an  onpreju*- 
diced  mind ;  and,  while  he  claimed  justice 
fer  that  party  which  stood  most  in  need 
of  justice,  be  was  anxious  not  to  say 
any  thinr  that  might  be  construed  into 
A  want  or  respect  for  the  Crown  on  this 
very  painM  occasioo.  The  hon.  member 
for  Braraber  had,  in  his  opinion,  taken  a 
very  erroaeous  view  of  the  Question. 
That  hon.  member  had  declared  that  the 
House  must  ekheragree  to  his  proposition, 
OT  to  some  other  conciliatory  res^utkm 
e#  a  similar  nature,  or  else  go  into  the 
^  -f  immediate  consideration  of  the  contents 
of  the  green  bag.  He  dissented  entirely 
ttrnm  the  hon.  member  for  Bramber.  So 
ftf  was  he  fh>m  thinking  that  the  House 
was  reduced  to  such  a  ^emma,  that  it 
did  not  appear  to  him  that  there  was  any 
possibility,  after  all  that  had  been  said, 
efea  by  his  jpajesty's  ministers  them- 
adves,  that  the  House,  consfstetitly  with 
a  regard  to  Hm  own  character,  to  the  dig* 
nity  of  the  Crown,  to  the  respect  due  to 
'  the  family  on  the  throne,  and  abore  all  to 
the  interests  of  the  public,  ever  could 
consent  that  the  green  bag  should  be 
«    (^ned» 

Much  had  been  said  on  the  siAject  of 
the  omission  of  her  msjest/s  muxte  in  the 
JJtmgy.  Whether  or  not  the  king  had  a 
legal  righc  to  order  tliat  ooiission  was  a 
question  of  inferior  importimce.  The  n«i* 
Die  lord  opposite  had  at  onetime  declare  J 
that  the  omission  was  not  intended  as  an 
iadigaity;  but  soon  after  hf  ceolended, 
that  jt  was  impossible  not  to  ottiit  her 
ma)esty*iB  name  in  consequence  of  the  evi* 
dance  contamed  in  the  green  bag  ;^evi« 
dence  which,  froi%.  all  that  he  (sir  F. 
Burdett)  could  hear,  reflected  infamy  only 
on  those  who  had  lent  an  ear  to  it.  On 
this  vile  and  ex'^rie  evidence  her  ma- 
jesty^s  name  had  been  omitted  in  the  Li* 
tnrgy ;  and  then  the  noble  lord  wondered 
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that  the  queen,  whosevery  name  he  had  un- 
til of  late  not  even  ventured  to  prooounce, 
complained  of  such  conduct.  The  noble 
lord,  after  admitting  that  what  had  been 
done  was  done  to  stigmatise  her  majesty, 
expressed  his  surprise  that  her  majesty 
should  come  to  this  country  to  &ce  ha 
enemies,  and  that  she  woiud  not  vieM 
that  point*^  point  of  honoar,  aanl  which 
therefore  she  had  better  give  op  noy  thiz^ 
than  surrender.    It  app^red  to  fant  that 

this  a&ir 
'hohadheM 
out  to  her  majerty  a  threat  with  one  haod 
and  a  bribe  with  the  other.  That  threat 
was  one  which,  for  aught  her  maksry 
knew,  affected  her  life ;  For  ahe  com  not 


the  deeply  culpable  persons  in 
were  his  majesty's  ministen,  wb 


be  supposed  acquainted  whfa  thoae  nice 
technicalities  of  the  law  of  which  nnnis- 
ters  were  well  aware,  and  whwh  aecured 
her  fW>m  being  prosecuted  as  a  piiDcipal 
in  treason.    Uiider  those  drcamatances, 
however,  her  majesty,  liice  a  woman  of 
spirit  and  honour,  above  all  mooey-dedi 
ing   considerations  (for   ministers  were 
prodigal  enough  to  oror  her  every  pecu- 
niary  temptation) — ^her    majesty,   in  a 
manner  so  magnanimous  that  it  most  tend 
to  raise  her  in  the  estimation  of  all  men 
—in  a  manner  which,  however  penoiied 
any  one's  mmd  might  be  ag^jnat  her,  anst 
(in  the  language  of  the  hon.  mover)  tend 
to  establish  as  stinag  a  piesnoMion  ofher 
innocence  as  the  duke  of  W^ngtoa  had 
established  of  his  valour — came  oter  to 
this    country,  not   sopposiog  that   At 
would  here  meet  with  a  single  sof^MMter, 
and  under  imputations  and  dreuaisiances 
that'  would  have  broken  the  heart;  of  a 
woman  of  Jess  spirit  and  fortitude. 

The  noUe  lord  said  Uud  lie  had  ofbed 
no  bribe  to  her  majesty.  What  did  die 
noble  lofd  mean  bf  •  a  brflie?  Atfaer 
Foigard  in  the  Beaux  Stratagem^  when 
Oipsey  puts  it  to  him  as*  a  pomt  ^  eon* 
science,  whether  if  she  takes  moo^  ftw 
doing  an  act  required  of  her,  it  wiU  not 
look  like  a  bribe?  tdls  ter»  that  it  slha 
takes  it  before  she  does  Ast  for  which  it 
is  to  be  jg:iven,  it  will  be  logicft  m  hrihe ; 
but  that  if  she  postpones  taking  it  until 
after  the  performance  of  the  ccmStioo, 
thitt  will  i|^e  an  the  dti&^ence,  for  then 
it  wlir  be  on^f  a  remuneratioa.  Ts 
which  Gipsey,  unlike  her  majesty,  replies^ 
''  she  win  tale  it  logtctT  In  Kke  manner 
ministdl(s  seemed  to  regard  their  oftr  of 
public  money  to  the  queen,  in  chse  fter 
majesty  agreed  not  to  takn;  it  unrif  the 
had  compued  with  the  terms  |iruposcd  to 
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her,  not  at  logit^  a  bribe,  but  only  as  a 
remoiieratioD.  Her  majegt j,  however^  re- 
jected ihf)  oSer  with  disdatD,  and  an- 
swered ike  threat  held  out  to  her  in  case 
ahe  came  to  England  by  instantly  comine. 
Immediately  on  her  arriTal  the  king's  mi- 
pistersy  to  make  good  tlieirthreat,  advised 
his  asajesty  to  send  a  message,  accom- 
panied witn  a  green  bag,  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  If  ministers,  under  all  the 
circnmstanoes  of  the  case,  had  made  up 
their  asinds  to  advise  the  king  to  pursue 
8uch  a  course— if  dire  necessity,  on  ac- 
count of  public  interests,  compelled,  and 
therefore  justified— and  that  alone  could 
justify  such  a  step  being  taken,—- the 
same  necessity  rendered  It  eqaally  impos- 
fiible  to  retract,  ^oestigia  nuUa  retrorsum. 
There  was  no  longer  any  room  for  pause 
or  deubt-»to  pause  was  to  betray ;  to 
dkmbt  was  to  incur  guilt.  It  was  a  career 
only  to  be  entered  like  Dante's  Hell, 
«rhcn  all  hope  was  abandoned.  To  hesi- 
tate was  to  confess  an  alternative;  and 
where  an  alternative  exists,  there  exists 
BO  necewity,  and  therefore  no  justification. 

When  all  the  events  of  the  life  of  this 
QOfortuDate  and  high-minded  lady  were 
coflsidered —when  the  circumstances  which 
attended  her  first  coming  to  this  country 
were  recollected— when  it  was  remem- 
bered how  she  had  been  exposed,  pro- 
voked, and  irritated,  by  every  description 
of  insult  and  injury—deprived  of  her  na<» 
toral-proteetors<-«GUt  off  from  all  the  en- 
dearments of  cenjugal  affection— berefl 
of  all  the  benefits  o(  that  control  so  be- 
neficial to  women  in  wedded  liffe-^not 
peroMtted  to  hold  communion  with  her 
own  family— having  all  those  feelings 
weakened  or  destroyed  on  which  the 
■M>nd  sense  so  nuilnlv  depended— driven 
ta  despair  and  goaded  almost  to  madness 
by  this  aocamulation  of  miseries— if,  un- 
der all  these  circumstances,  her  conduct 
had  been  such  as  was  alleged  against  her, 
there  was  even  then  no  man,  possessed  of 
generous  feelings,  who  would  not  shed  a 
tear  over  her  misfortunes,  or  who  would 
not  shrink  from  pursuing  her  with  the 
aword  of  vengeance,  un£r  the  doak  of 
jcntioe. 

With  regard  to  the  king,  he  should 
speak  with  that  respect  for  his  roalesty, 
wbidihis  situation  demanded,  and  which  he 
ever  wished  to  entertain,  and  this  he  would 
venture,  If  it  was  not  presumption,  to  say, 
that  as  far  as  he  eould  form  an  opinion 
from  the  slight  opportunhies  afforded  him 
of  personai  knowledge  of  the  king,  he 
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firmly  believed  that  no  man  was  by  na- 
ture more  un warped  and  unperverted, 
more  incapable  of  pursuing  a  vindictive 
and  unfeeling  line  of  conduct,  which 
under  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  upon 
this  occasion,  he  appeared  to  have  held  ; 
advice,  little  calculated  to  sustain  the  dig- 
nity of  his  Crown,  or  to  secure  the  affec- 
tfions  of  his  subjects.  Led  as  his  majesty 
bad  no  doubt  been  by  his  ministers,  for 
his  majesty,  as  well  as  for  his  unfortunate 
queen,  there  was  a  variety  of  excuses. 
Who  could  tell  what  tales  had  been 
poured  into  his  majesty's  ear?  \Vho 
could  tell  what  base  picktbanks,  and  go- 
betweens  had  augmented  every  vile  story, 
culled  from  sources  as  vile  as  those  were 
who  sought  them.  Who  could  tell  how  the 
lying's  judgment  had  been  misled— how 
his  feelings  had  been  inflamed— how  his 
passions  had  been  awakened  by  Such  arti- 
noes.  Under  these  circumstances,  no 
wonder  if,  his  reason  obscured,  and  his 
vindictive  feelings  stimulated  by  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  guard  him  against 
such  pernicious  excitements,  his  majesty 
shoula  have  appeared  to  act  as  he  had 
done. 

But  ministers !  What  excuse  had  they  ? 
what  apology  could  they  make  for  their 
conduct  ?  what  was  there  to  deprive  them 
of  the  calmness  and  discrimination  of  their 
judgment  ?  If  they  saw  base  and  infamous 
mdividuals  surrounding  his  majesty,  and 
endeavouring  to  poison  his  mind  against 
hia  unhappy  wife,  they  were  bound  by  their 
oaths  to  give  his  majesty  the  advice  whicli 
resulted  from  their  cool  and  deliberate 
eonsideration.  If  they  had  failed  to  do  so 
—'if,  instead  of  doing  so,  they  had  yielded 
to  the  artificially  wickedly  excited  feelings 
of  his  majesty  on  the  subject,  they  had 
proved  themselves  the  worst  of  traitors. 
At  any  rate,  it  was  clear  that  in  any  case 
they  had  not  given  his  majesty  wise, 
sound,  faithful,  or  constitutional  advice. 
If  they  had  thought  fit  to  advise  his  majesty 
to  send  down  to  parliament  the  royal  mes- 
sage, and  the  green  bag  which  accompa- 
nied it,  they  were  bound  to  make  up  their 
minds  to  proceed  with  the  consideration 
of  the  subject,  in  all  its  parts,  without 
delay,  whether  the  queen  staid  abroad  or 
not.  Whatever  conduct  she  might  have 
thought  fit  to  pursue,  their  duty  was  to 
protect  the  interest  of  the  public ;  and  if 
on  public  grounds,  as  now  pretended,  the 
step  was  taken,  it  should  have  been  fol-- 
lowed  by  a  steady  and  uudeviating  course. 
Hew  different  their  conduct,  they  told  tha 
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geotl^inan  further  added,  <*  the  clergyman 
of  my  parish  sivei  ua,  every  Sunday,  the 
•atiflfaction  of  still  hearing  her  majesty 
prajed  for."  He  should  only  notice  an- 
other paragraph  in  another  letter,  and 
that,  principally,  because  it  was  written 
by  a  clergyman,  who  subscribed  both  his 
name  and  residence  to  his  letter,  though 
he  (lord  A.  Hamilton)  jmust  decline  to 
gite  either  of  them^  for  the  same  reasons 
as  he  had  declined  to  give  t^ose  of  the 
other  clergymen.  The  language  of  this 
clergyman  was,  ''Granting  an  order  of 
the  king  in  council  to  be  lawful,  still  we 
are  bound  to  pray  for  the  welfare  of  the 
^ueen,  until  we  receive  express  order  to 
tlie  contrary.'*  He  did  not  mention  these 
circumstances  as  reasons  why  the  minis- 
ters ougbt  to  agree  to  his  proposition, 
but  because  he  thought  it  extremely  hard 
to  have  individuals  placed  in  such  awk- 
ward situations  as  compelled  them  to  act, 
either  according  to  an  implied  and  not  an 
l^vowed  order,  or  according  to  the  dictates 
of  their  own  consciences  m  open  opposi- 
tion to  it.  This  was  a  point  which  his 
hon.  friend  the  member  for  Bramber,  had 
entirely  overlooked^  and  to  which  he 
therefore  wished  to  call  hii  particular  at- 
tention. 

There  waa  alao  another  point  which  he 
wisheii  to  press  upon  the  notice  of  his  hoh. 
/riend,,|^la  also  upon  the  notice  of  the 
Housei  aa  it  showed  not  only  the  baste, 
Init  also, the  spirit  in  which  this,  order  of 
council  had  been  qompoaed  and  issued. 
It  wasjlur^i^faia  majesty's  ministers  had 
j/SfA  It  down  to  ScotIan<C  wKer^  they  had 
1^0  authority  to  send  it-^wbere  there  was 
,|io  regular  form  of  church  serviccT-where 
there  waa  no  Liturgy,  but  where,  he  was 
.Ivappy  to  .state,  it  had  been  rightly  and 
universally  disobeyed.  His  majesty's  mi- 
nisters had  issued  it,  he  had  before  said, 
|n  extreme  haste ;  but  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  clearly  proved,  by  a  reference 
to  the  Statute  book,  that  they  had  also 
I  issued  it  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  the 
land.  He  (lord  A.  Hamilton)  must 
^^herefore  repeat  the  three  questions  which 
he  had  previously  put  to  the  noble  lord^ 
',and  must  again  ask  him,  first,  whether 
(the  order  in  council  was  in  the  terms 
which  he  had  described  ?  Secondly,  how 
, It, was  to  be  enforced?  and,  lastly,  in  c^se 
iof  non-cqmpliaince  with  it  how  the  of- 
fence was  to  be  punished  i  The  noble 
lord  had  said,  that  the  House  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the 
green-bag  now  upon  their  table.    He  al- 


lowed it,  and  trusted^  that  they  never 
would  become  acquainted  with  tbem; 
y^t,  be  that  as  it  roiffht,  let  the  queen  be 
innocent,  or  let  her  be  guilty,  be  thought 
it  incumbent  upon  the  House  to  place  her^ 
and  he  therefore  called  upon  them  now  to 
place  her,  in  the  Liturgy,  from  which  she 
ought  never  to  have  been  dbplaced,  not 
even  for  a  moment.  His  hon.  frieod  had 
said,  that  if  her  majesty  did  not  accede  to 
this  proposition,  there  was  no  aliemacive 
left  to  the  House  but  to  proceed  with  the 
inquiry  proposed  by  the  ministers  of  the 
Crown.  On  this  point  he  diflerad  in  opi* 
nion  from  4iis  hon.  friend,  and  thought 
that  there  were,  certainly  other  projecta 
which  might  be  adopted,  even  ifthe  propo- 
sition which  he  had  made  were  not  acceded 
to  bv  her  majesty.  He  trusted  the  House 
would  not  agree  to  the  resolution  of  hii 
hon.  friend,  and  he  thought  her  majesty 
had  far  better  place  her  entire  interests, 
and  her  entire  case  in  the  hands  of  the 
House,  than  accept  a  proposition  whidi 
would  impose  upon  her  the  alternative  of 
either  rejecting  the  recommendatioos  of 
the  House,  should  the  motion  of  the  boo. 
gentleman  be  unfortunately  carried,  or  of 
acquiescing  in  what  would  operate  as  a 
permanent  disgrace  to  herself.  It  was 
impossible  for  her  majesty,  with  ibat  high 
sense  of  honour  which  always  diiBtinguish- 
ed  her,^  to  acquiesce  in  the  propoation. 
Strict  justice  required  that  his  inaiesty'a 
minis^te/a  shpuld  retrace  their  slens,  and 
in  this  uo.fartunate  instance,  place  ner  ma- 
jesty in  that  situation  in  whidi  she  stood 
oefore  sbe.was  accused.  The  real  sura 
and  substance  of  the  propoaitioa  of  hia 
hon.  friend  near  him  waa,  that  hex  majesty 
wps  called  upon  to  abandon  all  her  rights, 
that  she  waa  to  receive  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  an  equivalent,  but  submit,  with- 
out condition  pr  qoalificatiQn,  to  a  pro- 
position, the  basis  of  which  waa  ao  ac- 
anowledgib^nt  of  permanent  dic{grace,and 
a  submission  to  a  residence  abmaa,  vhi^ 
was  likewise  to  be  peroaaeot,  and  widch 
was  not  voluntary,  hot  forced  upon  lier. 
Her  majesty,  who  was  ready  to  meet  and 
confute  her  accusers,  and  agalnat  whom 
all  charges  were  ready  to  be  abandoned, 
was  called  upon  to  submit  to  her  own  dis- 
honour, and  acquiesce  in  a  proposition 
founded  upon  a  relinquishment  ot  all  her 
rights  and  privileges.  After  ao  extensire 
a  renunciation,  he  should  be  glad  to  be 
informed  what  would  remain  to  her  ma- 
jesty ?  If  the  motion  of  his  bon.  /riend 
were  agreed  to,  she  would  aurreoder  her- 
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self  bound,  as  It  were,  hand  and  foot ;  and 
if  she  were  even  convicted  of  the  offences 
of  which  her  enemies  accused  her,  she 
dould  not  be  more  completely  disgraced 
than  by  such  a  voluntary  acquiescence  in 
her  own  deshidation. 

He  would  not  trespass  further  upon  the 
attention  of  the  House,  but  he  wished  to 
state  specificallr*  that  the  ground  upon 
which  he  should  propose  an  amendment 
to  the  motion  of  his  lion,  friend  was,  that 
It  was  an  act  of  justice  to  her  majesty,  and 
that  as  his  majesty's  ministers  had  by 
their  previous  conduct  cast  ^  unjust  re- 
proach upon  the  character  of  her  ma* 
[esty,  they  were  bound  in  Justice  to  re- 
trace their  Steps.  He  should  propose  as 
in  amendmoDt  to  the  resolution  of  tiis  hon. 
friend,  that  all  the  words  be  omitted  after 
the  word  ***  queen,"  down  to  the  word 
^  sparing*'  in  order  to  insert  the  words, 
'<  must  feel  at  the  relinquishment  of  any 
points  In  which  her  dignity  and  honour 
ire  involved,  and  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
nsertion  of  her  majest^s  name  in  the  Li- 
turgy would  be  under  aHI  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  case,  the  most  expedient 
md  most  eflectual  mode  of,  &d'' 

Sir  Jp.  BurdeH  seconded  the  amend- 
nent* 

Mr.  WOmoi,  after  stating  the  position 
n  which  the  House  stood,  desiring  these 
lifferences  to  be  arranged  by  concilia- 
ory  means,  rather  than  ny  public  discus- 
tion,  took  a  view  of  the  negOTiations,  in 
vbich  he  observed  her  majesty's  leml  ad- 
risers  had  contended  for  four  mitinct 
>oints  of  concession :— 1st.  the  ackno^- 
edffment  of  the  queen  defadtP;  2nd,  the 
node  ^  her  departure,  if  she  left  the 
:ountry ; '  3rd,  the  instructions  to  diplo- 
natic  agents  abroad ;  and  4*th,  an  address 
rom  that  House,  which  should  be  satis- 
actory  to  her  honour.  But  when  they 
lad  proceeded  so  long  on  these  points,  he 
?as  surprised,  and  he  was  sure  tne  House 
^ould  not  fail  to  be  surprised,  at  her  ma- 
esty's  legal  advisers  bringing  in  another 
trgument  of  quite  a  different  nature  from 
he  rest,  and  breaking  off  the  treaty  on 
icconnt  of  that  new  cldto.  What  they 
low  contended  to  be  so  disgraceful  and  so 
essential,  they  had  never  before  hinted  at 
IS  inconsistent  with  her  majesty's  dignity; 
tor  did  it  appear  so  to  him.  The  neces- 
ilty  for  the  alteration  in  the  Liturgy  was 
|uite  plain  and  obvious,  and  the  omission 
if  the  queen's  name  was  no  despradation. 
rhat  was  the  sense  in  which  tne  House 
ledared  it  viewed  the  matter,  and  wished 
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it  to  be  cmde^tbod,  and  it  wotftd  be  ad- 
visable for  tfa^  que^n  io  receive  it  witli 
that  construction^  as  preserving  as  much 
Us  possible  the  honour  flff  both  parties. 
Much  bad  been  said  of  the  act  13th  of 
Charles  Snd,  by  i^hrch  the  names  of  the 
queen  and  the  royal  family  were  ordered 
to  be  inserted  in  the  Liturgy.  The  omis- 
sion of  the  name  of  her  present  rosjestT 
was  nothing  more  than  a  complianee  with 
established  usage,  for  that  act  had  left  il 
discretionary  in  the  cbuncfl  to  decide 
whether  the  name  of  the  ^ueen  and  of  th6 
royal  proseny  was  to  be  ihserted  or  not. 
Nothing  had  beten  more  frequently  ridi- 
culed than  the  introduction  of  90  maiir 
names  of  the  royal  prof^eny  into  thd  Li- 
turgy. Might  it  not  therefbrd  b^  pre- 
sumed that  the  merely  leaving  out  of  a 
name  could  not  be  derogatory  td  the  dig- 
nity of  any  of  the  royal  family.  If  xht 
House  allowed  that  the  act  permitted  the 
exercise  of  discretion  on  tho  part  of  the 
council,  no  blame  could  be  attached  to  the 
omission  of  the  queen's  name.  Ministers 
would  have  been  pleased  that  the  act 
should  have  compelled  the  insertion  of 
(he  name  of  the  queen.  For  himself  he 
would  say  that  he  would  not  vote  for  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  member,  if  he  thought 
that  it  would  produce  ahy  improper  con- 
sequences. Keference  had  been  made^ 
during  the  debate,  to  an  unfortunate  prin- 
cess, the  consort  of  George  the  first,  but 
the  analogy  was  not  sufficient,  for  that 
ftfiair  was  now  a  matter  of  historical  doubt^ 
and  all  that  was  known  of  her  was,  thai 
she  had  lived  in  seclusion.  He  hoped 
that  the  House  was  convinced  that  no  tX'^ 
teration  in  the  Liturgy  had  produced  thd 
effect  of  having  made  a  charge  against 
any  of  the  royal  family.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  hoped  that  the  House 
would  act  so  as  to  prevent  the  omissiotf 
of  the  name  of  the  queen  from  being  a 
bar  to  the  negotiation  or  to  the  regula-* 
tioil  which  had  by  it  been  nearly  car-* 
ried  intoei&ct.  The  House  was,  he  trust-^ 
ed  as  he  himself  was,  irreststibl]^  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  not  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentli^man; 
who  had  not  only  at  St.  Omer^s  but  on' 
several  subsequent  occasions  acted  as  if 
the  point,  on  which  so  much  stress  waa 
now  laid,  had  not  been  deserving  his  con- 
sideration, and  that  they  would  by  their 
proceedings  prevent  the  exposure  of  those 
details,  of  which  it  could  not  but  feel 
horror.  He  warmly  approved  of  the 
conduct  of  the  hon.  gentleman  whomever 
4  M 


require  of  her  she  had  Bufiicienlly 
fested.  By  coming  to  this  cooairy 
had  put  her  fortunes — she  had  pot,  foe 
aught  she  knew,  her  life  into  their  hand?. 
She  had  shown  her  respect  for  the  Houmi 
of  Commons,  and  her  generous  coofidcDce 
in  the  people  of  England ;  tnistii^  oqIj 
to  her  innocence  and  her  courage.  But, 
anxious  as  she  was  to  do  all  that  was  doe 
from  her  to  the  House  of  Commona  and 
to  the  king,  she  misht  nevertheless  ex* 
claim  in  tlie  words  of  the  gallant  Diuig^ 
las: 

"  To  iba  liej^  lord  of  my  dear  aative  Juki 
I  owe  a  Mihject*s  homage ;  yettfas  kam 
And  his  high  arbitration  I'd  regret. 
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that  there  was  a  technical  difficolty  in  the 
affair.  The  House  had  got  into  an  unpar- 
liamentary course.  The  object  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Bramber*s  motion,  was  to  pay 
respect  and  homage  to  the  queen.  Was  it 
too  much,  then,  to  ask  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters, who  supported  the  hon.  member  inhis 
object,  not  to  continue  to  affix  any  stigma 
on  her  maiesty  ?  •  To  pay  respect  and  bo* 
mage  to  the  queen  was  incompatible  with 
retaining  the  green  bag  on  the  table. 
Either  the  green  bag  or  the  boo.  gentle- 
nian^s  motion  roust  be  withdrawn.  How 
any  man  could  support  the  green  ba^ 
with  one  hand,  and  the  hon.  gentleman's 

motion   with  the  other,  was,  he  owned    - -;- . -=v  ,     „         .?    ,    . 

beyond  his  comprehension.  He  should  JVilhm  inyT>ospm  dwells  f°ol^^?*-^,^ 
certainly  Tote  for  the  noble  lord's  amend-  HoNoua-solejudge  and  umpire  of  itself  \- 
roent.  But,  if  that  should  be  rejected,  he 
should  not  oppose  the  hon.  member's  re- 
solution ;  not  because  he  entirely  approv- 
ed of  it,  but  because  something  would  be 
gained  by  its  adoption. 

But  the  hon.  member  for  Bramber  had 
not  stated  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
resolution  in  the  event  of  its  adoption  by 

the  House.     I  low  was  it  to  get  out  of 

their  walls  ?  ^Uuw  was  this  resolulion,— * 

which  first  supposed  guilt,  and  presently 

declared  that  there   was  no  guilt,   aod 

which,  in  this  respect  like  all  the  other 

proceedings  on  the  subject,  was  not  analo- 
gous to  any  parliamentary   measure  that 

had  ever  before  been  adopted — how  was 

this  resolution  to  reach  her  majesty  I  The 

hon.  gentleman,  had,  perhaps  not  made 

up  his  mind  on  the  subject,  and  would  re- 
quire   a    day's   delay  for  consideration. 

What  was  to  be  done  with  it  ?  Was  the 

Speaker  to  be  instructed  to  accompany 

his  majesty's  ministers,  and  to  go  up  with 

it  to  the  queen  to  No.  22  Portman-street, 

where  he  believed  her  majesty  now  re- 
sided ?  In  what  way  the  resolution  was  to 

be  disposed  of  he  knew  not ;  but  he  would 

take  no  technical  objection  to  it ;    for  it 

was  a  harmless  measure,  and  at  all  events 

another  acknowledgment  of  her  majesty's 

right  to  the  rank  and  title  of  queen,  and 

pro  tanto  evidence  against  the  green  bag. 
But   there  was    another  consideration 

which  it  was  somewhat  worth  the  while  of 

the  House  to  attend  to — its  own  dignity. 

Suppose  her  majesty  should  not  receive 

the  resolution ;    or,  suppose  receiving  it, 

she  should  not  comply  with  the  wish  ex- 
pressed in  it.  The  fact  was,  that  her  ma- 
jesty could  not  comply  with  that  wish. 

That  her  majesty  was  anxious  to  do  all ' 

that  the  Housed  of  Commons  might  justly 


pire  of  itself  V 

Her  honour  the  queen  must  defend  ;  sid 
yet  it  was  her  booour  which  the  floost 
called  upon  her  to  relinquish*  Tahsher 
allowance ;  take  any  thing  from  her  bul 
her  honour,  that  she  could  nol  pan  witk 
And  for  what  purpose  was  the  Hoimw  ie« 
quired  to  ask  of  her  majesty  sIm  aaerifioe 
of  her  honour  ?  To  enable  lainisrewi  to 
slink  off  with  their  green  bag— «fa^  to 
do  with  It  he  knew  not.  Aeoot^tixtg  to 
the  description  which  had  been  given  of 
it,  it  was  unfit  for  tbe  Houae  to  keep— /I 
was  unfit  for  the  country  to  becotte  ac- 
quainted with— »he  hardly  knew  how  to 
name  any  place,  for  which  a  tkiiigdes* 
cribed  as  being  so  filthy  was  fit. 

There  were  so  few  points  of  t^  'v^^ 
teresting  question  which  had  not  aliesdy 
been  noticed  in  tbe  debate,  that  be  ooglii 
to  apologize  to  tbe  House  for  trcspassiBig 
so  long  upon  its , patience*  He  wished, 
however,  to  state  explicitly  the  leasoaa  by 
which  he  supported  his  vote,  and  to  ex* 
plain  clearly  his  particular  view^lheques* 
tion.  He  begged  also  to  protest  agaiast 
being  hung  on  one  or  other  of  tbe  horns  of 
i\\e  hon*  member  for  Bramber'a  dilemiaa, 
and  to  deny  that  he  must  either  so^ipoit 
the  motion  or  consent  to  aa  wquiry  mto 
the  foul  contenta  of  the  gresa  bag*  Ho 
might  reject  the  motion  aad  the  green 
bag  too,  by  adopting  the  amendnaent ;  or 
he  might  reject  both  without  any  ansend- 
ment.  There  was  no  neoeaaity  in  the 
case — no  necessary  connectioa  between 
rejecting  the  one  and  adopting  the  other, 
As  to  opening  the  green  bag,  to  that  he 
would  never  consent.  He  protested 
against  it  in  the  name  of  the  Ung;  tei 
protested  agaiast  sudi  a  step  in  the  oaaw 
of  the  queen— he  protested  a^nst  such 
a  step  in  the  name  of  the  par]iameet«-he 
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ina|e9ty  had  no  insuperable  objection  to 
re«ide  abroad,  but  they  demanded  in  her 
name  a  recognition  of  her  rights,  and,  as 
the  best  way  of  obtaining  Ibat  recogni- 
tion»  they  claimed  the  admission  of  her 
nmme  into  the  Liturgy*    He  had  himself 
talcen  only  that  inferior  part  in  the  nego- 
tiation which  was  due  to  the  talents  of  bis 
hon*  and  learned  friend,  but  he  happened 
to  be  the  person  who  had  insisted  upon 
this  principle ;  and  to  suggest  the  neces- 
aity  of  this  or  some  equivalent  concession* 
They  debated  Che  point  with  the  noble 
lord  then — and  he  (Mr.  Denman)   was 
now  prepared  again  to  debate  it^that  on 
a  recognition  of  her  rights,  and  an  ad- 
mission of  her  innocence,  all  ground  for 
withholding  her  majesty's  name  as  queen 
from  the  prayers  of  the  nation  was  re- 
moved. 

He  would  not  go  over  the  arguments 
which  had  been  so  forcibly  urged  bv  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend,  but  ha  would  say 
that  the  act  if  it  had  ao^  meaning  made 
it  as  imperative  to  mention  the  name  of 
the  queen  as  of  the  king  in  the  Liturgy, 
by  placing  both  on  the  same  footing. 
The  case  was  different  with  regard  to  the 
royal  progeny,  and  there  waslio  direction 
respecting  the  number  to  be  prayed  for 
by  name.    With  regard  to  them,  there- 
fore, a  discretion  was  allowed,   but  the 
insertion  of  the  name  of  the  queen  was 
as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  that  of  the 
king.    Precedents  of  omitting  thequeen*s 
name  had  been  mentioned  by  the  noble 
lord,    but    he     (Mr.    Denman)     won- 
dered that  those  quoted  should  be  for  a 
moment  listened  to.    The  noble  lord  had 
said,  that  the- queen  consort  of  George  Ist 
had  never  been  admitted  into  the  Liturgy. 
Why? — ^she  never   was   a   queen.    The 
acts  obtained  against  her  in  tlie  consistory 
court  of  Hanover  amounted  to  a  divorce. 
She  liifed  afterwards  under  the  title   of 
the  countess  of  Halle,  and  would  never 
have  been  mention^  as  likely  to  claim 
the  rights  of  queen  had  not  her  cause  been 
taken  sp  by  the  prince  of  Wales  in  his 
disputes  with  Iris  rather,  and  made  an  en- 
gtse  to  annoy  the  king.— -Her  death  was 
aonounced  in  the  Gazette  as  electress  of 
Hanover.    What  parallel  was  there  there- 
fore between  the  situation  of  the  wife  of 
George  Ist  and  that  of  her  majesty  ?  The 
former  never  was  queen  of  England.   She 
never  was  princess  of  Wales.    She  never 
was  in  the  Liturgy,  and  never  was,  of 
€Oune>  erased  from  it.    With  regard  to 
i3ie  precedent  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland^  L 


h^  might- say  that  it  would  be  *<more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observ- 
ance." It  was  well  known  to  what  the 
exclusion  in  that  case  was  to  be  attributed; 
and  that  it  originated  in  feelings  which 
conferred  no  lustre  on  the  royal  family 
If  there  was  any  instance  in  which  more 
than  another  political  animosities  and 
family  dissensions  should  be  forgotten,  it 
surely  was  when  we  offered  our  prayers 
to  the  God  of  Mercies  for  that  forgiveness 
of  which  we  all  stood  in  need,  and  which 
those  would  not  need  the  least  who  were 
the  persecutors  on  the  present  occasion 
But  it  was  said  that  though  her  majesty 
was  not  mentioned  by  name,  she  was 
prayed  for  as  included  in  the  prayer  for 
'*  all  the  royal  family."  Why,  we  prayed 
for  all  men,  and  when  we  supplicated 
heaven  for  «*  all  who  are  desolate  and  on- 
pressed,"  we  might  be  said  to  induae 
under  that  character  the  illustrious  indi- 
vidual who  was  now  excluded  from  the. 
Liturey'^by  name.  It  might  as  well  be  sai4' 
that  rae  was  prayed  for  under  any  of  these 
general  descriptions  as  under  thnt  of  the 
royal  family.  He  hesitated  not  to  declare 
the  erasure  of  her  majesty's  name  from; 
the  Liturgy  as  an  illegal  act.  The  right  of 
the  king  to  be  prayed  for  by  his  people 
was  not  more  indisputable  than  that  of 
his  consort  queen  Caroline.  Her  majes- 
ty's name  was  inserted  as  princess  of 
Wales  when  his  majesty  was  prayed  for 
as  prince  of  Wales.  All  that  was  allowed 
to  the  privy  council  on  the  death  of  the 
lace  king,  and  the  consequent  change  ia 
the  situation  of  their  majesties  was,  to 
change  the  name  to  answer  the  change  of 
condition,  but  not  to  exclude  the  name 
of  the  queen  any  more  than  that  of  the 
king. 

Ikit  it  hod  been  said  that,  if  ihis  clains 
was  a  legal  one,  the  granting  of  it  would 
be  no  concession,  and  -therefore  would  be 
no  recognition  of  innocence.  To  thia 
opinion  he  could  not  subscribe.  The  in- 
sertion of  her  name  might  still  be  a  con- 
cession. She  claimed  a  right,  because 
she  had  no  power  to  enforce  compliance 
with  it — because  the  duty  of  making  the 
change  devolved  on  the  Crown,  and 
might  be,  as  in  this  case,  neglected.  The 
noble  lord,  in  a  speech  from  which  hei 

J  Mr.  Denman)  could  not  collect  many 
istinct  propositions,  and  one  sentence  of 
which  generally  contradicted  another,  had> 
admitted  that  ministers  had  advised  the 
omission  of  her  majesty's  name,  but  that^ 
the4iet  was  the  persond  act  of  his  majes<» 
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.  What  did  minittert  meati  ?  What  pot- 
■ible  good  oould  they  do  by  degrading 
their  queen?  Whatbenefit  could  the  public 
derive  from  it?  Whereat  the  attempt, 
whether  successful  or  not,  was  a  public 
misfortune.  The  question  roieht  soon 
take  a  different  turn.  Soon  might  minis- 
ters be  called  upon  to  answer  for  the  roan* 
per  in  which,  as  priyy  counsellors,  they 
had  acceded  to  a  measure  as  declared  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  assented  to 
by  themselves,  "  derogatory  to  the  dignity 
of  tlie  Crown,  and  injurious  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  public/'  It  might  then, 
perhaps,  be  discovered,  that  they  had  f«« 
criiiced  both  to  their  own  mean  selfish 
views.  The  conduct  of  the  king  might 
be  apologized,  at  least  accounted  fbr, 
and  would  so  far  appear  capable  of  justi- 
fication—that it  had  been  conaistent  and 
uniform  throughout.  Besides,  who  ean 
tell  how  many  excusable  causes  may  be 
with  truth  alleged  in  defence  of  the  king  ? 
Who  can  tell  how  bis  ear  has  been 
poisoned  by  base  ptck-thaoks  and  officious 
tale-bearers,  administering  with  servile 
flattery  to  a  distempered  mii^— who 
would  not  be  very  nice  in  inquiil^  into 
the  truth  of  accusations,  when  they  found 
accusations  greedily  devoured  by  a 
diseased  appetite,  to  satisfy  which  pro- 
rooted  their  own  interested*  speculations. 
Fatal  and  strong  impressions  appear  to 
have  been  made,  and  unbecoming  irritation 
excited  in  the  breast  of  the  king.  Under 
these  impressions  he  had  acted,  with  con- 
sistency at  least,  if  not  with  cool  consi- 
deration. His  majesty  had  invariably  de* 
dared  his  determination  to  have  the 
matter  brought  to  the  lamentable  crisis 
at  which  it  had  at  length  arrived  to  this 
consummation  so  undevoutly  to  be  wished. 
In  effecting  this,  he  had  been  actuated  by 
the  angry  passions,  and  had  acted  like  an 
angry  man,  whose  judgment  was  obscured 
and  reason  overcome ;  and  the  failings  of 
human  nature  may  be  offisred  as  an  ex- 
cuse. But  for  ministers  there  was  no 
such  apology.  Their  conduct  could 
admit  or  no  palliation.  Their  acquiescence 
was  dishonest,  and  they  must  be  aware  of 
it.  For  even  if  the  charges  against  the 
queen  were  true,  it  was  the  duty  of  mi- 
nisters to  have  exerted  every  means  j'n 
their  power  to  prevent  an  exposure,  and 
to  have  endeavoured  to  cast  a  veil  over 
misconduct,  the  greatest  evil  of  which— 
and  the  only  evil  as  far  as  the  public  were 
concerned— was  the  placing  it  before  the 
eye  of  tlie  public.     And  nothing  less  than 


imperious  necessity-^^ome  great  and  iai- 
portant  interest  of  the  oonmittnity  oouVd 
render  a  different  course  in  any  way  ex- 
cusable. Had  such  been  the  case,'cJber 
should  have  produced  their  c:Iuirges  at 
once,  in  an  open,  fair,  constitutional,  and 
legal  manner.  Compromise  in  audi  s 
case  was  treason.  What!  compronise 
the  interests  of  the  country,  tbe  dignitf 
of  the  Crown,  and  their  own  daij  to 
both !  Impossible.  And  yet,  opon  their 
own  showing,  such  bad  been  tlicir  cdz>- 
duct.  How  difierent  the  coodoct  of  tbe 
calumniated  people  1  The  people,  who 
were  perpetually  in  that  Hoose  reproadied 
with  a  fondness  for  seeing  tbetr  superiors 
in  rank  vilified  and  degraded.— Bui  tbe 
people^the  much  abused,  loog-safferaig, 
ill-treated,  good  natured  peop&  of  Eng- 
land did,  on  the  present,  as  on  all  former 
occasions,  falsify  the  statenienu  of  their 
hireling  accusers,  and  prove  by  their 
actions,  how  greatly  their  diapoaitioo  was 
mistaken  or  belied.  He  thanked  God 
that  the  people,  in  spite  of  all  their  in- 
flictions, still  retained,  with  uodJmann&ed 
ardour,  their  ancient  love  of  justice  and 
fair  dealing.  This  was  thdr  cWarmcter istk 
feature  still  as  in  former  times.  Aod 
this  it  was  that  made  him  still  not  de^eir 
of  his  country. 

They  had  evinced  a  sensibtlfty*^  re- 
gard and  attachment  to  the  queen  under 
her  present  distressing  aitoadoo,  whidi, 
except  for  that,  nothing  else  coald  pro* 
bably  exist  Had  the  qaeen  not  been 
treated  with  contumely  and  injustice,  and 
had  she  not  shown  under  ao  severe  a  trial, 
such  magnanimity  and  courage;  had  she 
but  met  with  decent  treatmeet  and  fair 
play,  she  might  have  traversed  the  whole 
kingdom,  in  any  or  every  direction, 
without  any  sach  manifieatatioo  in  her 
favour,  beyond  the  common  respect  <fiie 
to  her  rank,  which  would,  however,  have 
been  trifling,  unless  also  tbooght  doe  to 
her  cliaracter.  But  when  thtf  saw  her 
stand  in  need  of  protection — when  tbey 
considered  her  sex,  her  misfortunes,  h^ 
tiaworthy  treatment,  tbe  power  and  ma- 
lignity of  her  enemies— then  the  genero- 
sity of  their  nature  was  4:alled  forth- 
then  vows  were  made  in  her  favour,  and 
services  attempted  to  be  rendered.  Does 
this  show  a  disposition  in  the  people  to 
run  down  high-titled  dignity — to  disie- 
gard  the  claims  of  birth  and  atation— a 
sordid  Inclination  to  take  advantage  of  sod 
trample  upon  their  superiors  in  rank. 
And  by  so  acting,  and  so  endeaveuting, 
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and  8o  hoping  that  the  queen  of  England 
should  not  be  disgraced,  are  they  or  the 
ninittert  best  supporting  the  dignity  of 
the  Crown  and  the  interest  of  the  family 
on  the  throne  ? 

It  might,  moreover,  be  safely  asserted, 
that  had  ministers  not  heaped  upon  the 
queen's  head  insult  upon  insult — ^had  they 
not  exposed  her  to  galling  contempt  even 
frbm  tbeirdiplomatic  understrappers— had 
they  not  studiously  tormented  her,  and 
exposed  her  to  every  indignity  wherever 
she  went,  they  would  probably  never 
have  been  driven  to  their  present  state  of 
embarrassment.  Now  I  beg  to  ask  them, 
putting  every  otlier  consideration  aside, 
where  was  the  discretion,  the  common 
sense— where  the  policy  of  this  ?  What 
end  could  it  answer,  thus  to  provoke,  and 
at  least  one  may  say,  to  compel  the  queen 
to  come  over  to  this  country,  and  having 
done  so,  to  try  to  enter  into  treaty  to  offer 
apology,  accommodation,  and  the  money 
of  the  people  to  get  her  out  again,  and 
finally  upon  her  refusal,  to  resort  to  a  foul 
accusation?  If  she  could  remain  abroad 
without  being  charged  with  crimes,  why 
not  at  home  ?  But  no :  somehow  or  other 
she  must  be  ^ot  rid  of—- as  if  she  could 
not  breath  without  danger  of  infection, 
the  same  atmosphere  with  ourselves.  Yet 
thb  ministers  liad  brought  upon  them* 
selves.  For  had  she  not  been  thus  per- 
secuted, she  would  probablv  have  re* 
mained  abroad,  and  never  have  given 
them  the  least  trouble. 

But  why  surround  her  with  spies  ?  Whv 
employ  pick-thanks  and  picklocks  to  filch 
out  secrets  which,  when  discovered,  had 
better  been  buried  in  oblivion  ;  to  rake  up 
filth  for  the  sole  intelligible  purpose  of 
doing  a  mischief  to  the  queen,  though  at 
the  risk  of  derogating  from  the  dignitjr  of 
the  Crown,  and,  what  is  far  more  im* 
portant,  contaminating  and  polluting  the 
morals  of  the  country  ?  If  it  were  true  the 
queen  had  led,  or  was  leading,  so  abandoned 
a  life,  why  not  allow  her  to  remain  where 
she  was  ?  Why  not  allow  vice  to  lay  hid 
in  obscurity  ?  There  was  neither  common 
sense  nor  common  honesty  either  in  drag- 
ing  it  forth  unnecessarily  to  liffhv— to  shock 
public  delicacy  and  moral  reeling,  or  in 
offering  the  people's  monev  to  feed  and 
pamper  its  depravity— norm  making  such 
charges  and  snowing  a  willingness  to  re- 
tract. Ministers  hiM  given  up  one  point 
after  anodier.  They  had  at  length  ac- 
knowledged her.  There  remained  then 
nothing- but  to  restore  thip  queen's  name 
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to  the  Liturgy,  from  which  they  had  no' 
right  to  exclude  it.  It  was  by  law  di-' 
rected  to  be  inserted  as  much  as  the 
king's.  This  absurd  and  illegal  exclu* 
sion  they  would  not  relinquish.  They 
still  upheld  this  subject  of  contention. 
They  still  preserved  this  point  of  etiquette, 
and  allowed  this  apple  of  discord  tore- 
main  to  **  fright  the  Isle  from  its  pro- 
priety,*' and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  whole 
business  of  the  nation,  which  was  abso- 
lutely at  a  stand,  and  must  so  continue 
until  we  come  to  an  end  of  these  unfor- 
tunate discussions.  The  first  error  of 
ministers  was,  their  base  compliance  with 
wishes  which  they  ought  to  have  con*' 
trolled.  Anxious  to  avoid  the  responsi-! 
bility  which  they  had  incurred,  they 
came  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  for 
advice,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  drag  the 
House  into  the  mine  with  themselves.* 
That  step  once  taken,  it  was  impossible 
to  retread  it.  Alarmed  at  what  they  had 
done,  when  they  were  put  to  the  test, 
and  when  nothing  on  earth  ought  to  have 
induced  them  to  change  their  determina- 
tion, they  hesitated,  and  expressed  a  dis- 
position to  compromise.  How  diiierent 
thb  from  the  energy  and  decision  of  the 
queen  !  She  was,  indeed,  a  most  unfortu- 
nate lady.  Things  the  most  opposite  in 
nature  seem  to  unite  and  to  conspire' 
against  her.  Part  of  the  admtiiistration 
profess  hostility  to  her  for  her  vices; 
another  part  (although  the  noble  lord  and 
his  right  hon.  colleague  were  sitting  at 
that  moment  like  sworn  brothers— toge- 
ther "  cheek-by-jowl'*),  yet  the  one 
supported  the  proceedings  against  her  for 
her  vices,  the  other  for  her  great  and 
good  qualifications.  So  that,  poor  lady, 
her  virtues  were  but  as  holy  traitors  to 
her.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Canning)  had  expatiated  on  her 
amiable  disposition,  her  fascinating  man- 
ners, on  the  kindness  and  generosity  of 
her  heart.  He  talked  even  of  his 
**  ardent  afiection"  for  her  majesty ;  but 
of  that  **  ardent  afection,"  and  admira- 
tion, and  devotion,  the  right  hon.  gen-' 
tleman  had  certainly  given  the  strangest 
proof  that  ever  was  offered  by  man  of  his 
affection  for  woman.  He  proved  his  sin* 
cerity  by  joining  the  band  of  her  ca- 
lumniators and  persecutors.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  must  of  course  be  ac- 
quainted with  air  the  infamous  charges 
which  had  been  crammed  into  the  green 
baff ;  and  yet,  after  having  .been  a  partj 
to  laying  that. bag  on  the  table,  he  came 
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domi  ta  Ite  Hwmh  tnd  aSict^d  to  lidk 
of  htr  imJMiy  >>  **  Uie  life,  grac«i  aod 
orMiQ^nt  of  poUahfd  •ooietjr."  Aocprd- 
lug  to  tho  rig^t  hon.  geoUcmAQ  her  na- 
jMt^'a  Terj  viituet  reodered  il  unaafe  for 
mimalan  to  allow  her  to  rewaiii  in  Bag- 
land.  **  Faotioo"r  tald  the  right  hon.  geo- 
tltmaa  bad  **  niarked  har  for  ita  own,*' 
Tbia  oonniog  from  lucb  a  quartar  ia  not  a 
little  oomuif  nat  the  laaat  curious,  of  the 
inaoy  eurioua  oirouoiataDaet  attaodiog 
tbia  vtrv  curioua  aSair.  For  pray  mark  I 
The  ooiy  (action  that  had  actecl  in  tliit 
unprincipled  manner— the  only  faction 
that  bao  aodaavQttred  to  make  use  of  the 
quean  aa  an  inttruneot  to  work  itt  talfiah 
purpotai  with— was  the  faction  of  the 
rigbt  hon»  gentleman  himielf.  Hit  fac* 
tion,  with  the  late  Mr.  Perceval  at  the 
bead  of  it.  had  indeed  made  uae  of  her 
nujettji  then  princeta  of  WaleSf  with 
great  dexterity  and  effects  and  to  far» 
indeed,  the  apprehenMon  .that  the  aame 
instrument  might  be  used  against  bim  was 
perfectly  natural ;  be  well  might  lodge  a 
fear  that  ao  instrument  so  efi^ual  in  the 
hands  of  bisMeif  and  friends,  might  pos* 
sibly  be  wielded  by  other  hands  against 
him  and  them  with  similar  success.  At 
that  period  bar  majesty,  then  princess  of 
Walesp  waa  the  instrument  which  they 
employed,  and  powerfully  employed, 
against  the  prinee  her  husband,  now 
king.  And  who  could  tell  whether  the 
alienated  mind  of  the  king  at  this  time, 
was  not  to  be  atuibuted  to  the  use 
then  made  by  an  unprincipled  fisction 
of  the  situation  of  the  then  prin- 
oesa  of  Wales  I  Who  could  tell  whe- 
ther these  present  deplorable  difficulties 
and  dangers  were  not  the  necessary, 
certain  nptural  consequences  of  the  fiieti* 
ous  proceedings  of  the  right  hon.  gentle* 
man  and  his  colleagues  at  that  time ;  at 
that  time  too,  the  prinpess  of  Wales  was 
equally  unfortunate  as  the  queen  now ; 
tor  that  faction,  after  haviag  made  use  of 
her  as  their  instrument,  having  thereby 
obtained  Ua  selfisb  and  base  ends,  baring 
thus  basely  made  use  of  her  royal  high<- 
nesSf  aa  basely  deserted  bar  i  The  right 
bon.  gantleman,  therefore,  was  oKCusable 
in  his  jfalottsy  of  the  advantages  to  be  ob« 
tained  by  fiiction^  br  adopting  similar 
means  for  similar  enos.  It  was  natural 
be  should  be  apprehensive  others  might 
^llow  BQ  succfssfol,  not  illustrious,  ao 
example.  And  this  would  account  for 
his  great  anxiety,  notwithstanding  his 
ardent  aJfection  fig  ber  majesty,  and  on 


aooount  of  her  admhrabie  wtnes 
bow  or  other  to  get  rid  of  bmr.  Bui, 
however  desirable  and  natural  k  might 
be  for  the  right  bon.  geatlenaQ  to  be  re* 
llcved  from  tne  fear  he  entertsansd  of  her 
majesty  on  aoeount  of  her  virtue*,  yet  the 
mode  of  effecting  it  was  socb  aa  he  still 
must  wonder  at  the  right  hon.  g*ntle> 
man's  beias  able,  great  as  bis  talosits  wue, 
to  reooncuis  to  his  feelings.  If  it  bad 
been  proposed  to  her  majeety,  and  she 
could  have  been  indoned  to  Jeavo  she 
country  upon  chargea  retractec^  and  cha- 
racter unstained,  accoatipaniad  with  sdl 
becoming  ceremony,  and  all  the  hapouia  of 
war,  it  would  have  been  diisnKL  That 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  shouldhoEvehnsii 
willing  to  cooperate  for  aoch  a  porpeaa 
he  could  understand;  but  to  be  atdng 
and  abettmg  the  endeavouta  of  those 
whose  object  is,  to  drive  her  majesty  horn 
England,  and  to  send  her  to  the  ooetiaeni 
covered  with  the  filthy  cearteots  of  the 
l^reen  bag,  or  bloahed  by  the  threat  ef 
Its  being  cast  upon  her  onleas  sbed^partad, 
was  surely  a  lioe  of  condact  imeeaMilaUe 
with  every  notion  that  can  be  emertained  of 
any  person  filling  the  station  in  aadciy  of 
the  rigbt  hon.  g^ttlemaa. 

But  that  which  meat  astonished  ban 
was,  that  ministers  appeared  to  be  so 
little  acquainted  with  or  ao  totally  lagard" 
less  of  the  feelings  of  the  people,  to  inoir 
so  little  the  tone,  temper,  disposidoa,  snd 
habits  of  the  country. .  They  eagbt  ta 
know,  that  if  they  had  any  charges  to 
bring*  against  her  majesty  which  wodd 
bear  the  test  of  examination  that  this  waa 
not  the  way  in  which  they  coidd  be  pre* 
duced  with  any  chance  of  obtauiiog  cre- 
dit with  the  public— they  ought  to  know 
that  if  her  majesty  weee  dyed  in  gnik  as 
deep  as  scarlet— aa  deep  as  her  annmitn 
have  ventured  to  repreaent  her,  the  peo^ 
pie  of  Engbmd  would  believe  her  mme 
and  spotless  as  saow.  No  gpefiwnen, 
even  if  he  thoa^t  his  wi6  guilty,  wosdd 
suffer  her  to  be  tieated  as  die  ^oeea  bad 
been.  He  conseientioaslv  beltevad  tbat 
the  only  diflSiculiy  in  wUch  munaaeranow 
found  themselves  involved  waa  ag  to  the 
way  of  escaping  with  the  green  bag ;  but 
as  that  was  their  affiur,  and  not  hi%  he 
left  them  to  gat  oot  of  the  emtler  ga  wdl 
as  tbe}r  could*  His  piiooipai  ob^ei  in 
addressing  the  House  bad  been  to  pcoteit 
against  the  exiMiice  of  the  dilartima  de< 
scribed  by  the  bon>  asemberfor  Diaiafcrr 
—that  the  House  must  rirher  eeessat  !• 
bis  motion^  or  open  the.gieea  bifv  I^*^^ 
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the  mouth  of  that  bag  it  was  the  interest 
of  all  parties  that  the  seal  should  never  be 
taken.— [The  hon.  baronet  sat  down, 
amidst  loud  cheers  from  all  parts  of  the 
Houie.] 

Mr.  Canning  began  by  declaring  that, 
however  much  provoked  by  the  speech 
which  had  been  just  delivered,  he  should 
abstain  on  the  present  occasion  from  en- 
tering into  the  lists  with  the  hon.  baronet, 
more  out  of  respect  to  the  real  subject 
matter  of  the  debate,  which  he  thought 
ought  not  to  be  mixed  with  topics  of  per- 
sonal   vituperation   and  party  invective, 
than  (as  he  hoped  the  House  would  do 
him  the  justice  to  acknowledge)  from  any 
habitual  mdisposition  to  accept  a  challenge 
in  debate  when  charged   with   want  of 
principle,  or  with  inconsistency  of  prac- 
tice.   He  felt  it  his  duty  to  recall  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  much  more 
interesting  considerations  involved  in  the 
motion  before  tliem. 

The  object  of  that  motion  was,  to  en- 
deavour to  avert  an  inquiry  which,  how- 
ever loudly  it  appeared  to  be  demanded 
by  some  of  the  parties  interested  in  it, 
was  as  loudly  deprecated  by  the  great 
body  of  that  Housci  and  by  the  great 
body  of  the  country.  What  might  have 
been  the  conduct  of  his  majesty  s  minis- 
ters in  bringing  forward  the  papers  which 
contained  the  charges  that  were  to  be 
made  the  ground  of  imjuiry— -what  had 
been  the  principle  of  their  proceedings— 
whether  they  had  been  actuated  by  base 
motives*— by  personal  hostility  to  the 
queen  herself,  or  by  a  wish  to  steal  a  vote 
iTom  the  House  of  Commons  which  might 
confirm  them  in  royal  favour  and  enable 
them  to  retain  their  places — all  these 
were  ouestions  which  the  House  were 
now  informed  they  would  have  an  oppor* 
tunity,  at  no  very  distant  period,  of  dis- 
cussing. Come  those  cjuestions  when  they 
might,  his  majesty's  mmisters,  whether  as 
I  body  or  individually  would  be  fully 
prepared  to  meet  them ;  and  if,  upon  the 
present  occasion,  they  postponea  their 
}wn  justification  to  the  discussion  of 
;opic8  of  greater  importance,  they  did  but 
Bake  th^  same  sort  of  sacrifice  which  was 
«acted  from  the  other  more  illustrious 
lartiesin  this  case,  when  they  were  re- 
{uired  to  submit  their  private  grievances 
Mid  feelings  to  the  pressing  sense  of  pub- 
ic duty.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that  he 
hould  easily  obtain  credit  from  the 
iouf  e  when  ne  declared  that  it  was  not 
rom  any  wgnt  of  readiness  to  meet  the 
VOL.1. 


charges  and  insinuations  which  had  been 
preferred— nor  from  the  nature  of  the 
topics  that  had  been  employed  in  prefer* 
ring  them,  nor  from  the.  vehemence  with 
which  those  topics  had  been  argued — nor 
from  any  exaggerated  feeling  ^of  respect 
for  the  quarter  whence  they  proceeded—* 
that  he  should  decline  at  the  present  time 
entering  into  the  justification  of  his  col- 
leagues and  himself.  Whatever  might  be 
the  fate  of  that  night's  question,  ample 
opportunities  for  such  justification  would 
occur;  and  whenever  they  did  so,  he 
should  be  quite  ready  to  meet  with  arms, 
he  hoped,  of  as  keen  temper  as  any  that 
had  been  or  could  be  wielded  against  him, 
with  denial,  and  defiance,  with  vindication 
and  retort,  the  most  boisterous  accuser, 
or  the  loudest  cheerer  who  had  raised  his 
voice  on  the  present  occasion.  But  he 
felt  it  to  be  now  his  duty — a  duty  para- 
mount to  all  party  or  personal  considera- 
tions—to endeavour  to  recall  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  from  the  vague  and 
useless  excursion  into  which  they  had  been 
led  away,  to  the  question  immediately 
before  the  House ;  and  to  urge  them  to 
direct  their  whole  and  undivided  attention 
to  a  proposition,  on  the  result  of  which 
ao  many  individuals  concurred  in  consi- 
dering the  peace,  happiness,  and  moral 
feeling  of  the  people  of  this  country  to 
be  mainly  concerned. 

He  knew  it  would  be  said,  <<  If  that  be 
the  feeling  which  you  acknowledge  to  be 
generally  entertained  with  respect  to  the 
result  of  an  inquiry,  in  God's  name  why 
is  the  inquiry  called  for  ?"  His  answer 
was,  that  his  majesty's  ministers  were 
forced  into  it.  He  would  tell  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Tiemey)  who  had 
followed  him  in  debate  the  other  evening, 
and  whom  therefore  he  was  not  at^  liberty 
at  the  time  to  answer,  what  he  meant  by 
saying  that  his  majesty's  ministers  were 
forced  into  the  step  which  they  had  taken* 
•<  Who  forced  you  ?"  was  the  questbn  of 
the  right  hon.  ffentleman.  He  (Mr.  C.) 
answered  —  Those  weak  and  dangerous 
advisers  who,  in  an  ill-&ted  hour,  bad 
induced  her  majesty  to  return  to  thia 
country.  And  why  so  ?  Was  it  because 
her  majesty's  person  was  odious  to  indi- 
viduals, or  the  government?  Was  her 
arrival  in  England  a  erime?  and  was  the 
measure  adopted  upon  her  arrival,  adopted 
as  a  punishment  ?  No.  But  by  coming 
over  to  England,  the  queen  had  at  once 
brought  to  issue  a  question,  the  discussion 
of  which  the  government  would  gladly 
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have  avoided.  And  what  was  that  qiies- 1  they  had  no  eacape.  The  sounder  aiiiea 
tioD  ?  Wbj,  no  other  than  this^-What  of  her  majeaty'a  acknowledged  lefd  ad- 
wai  the  precise  situation  in  the  kingdom  visers.  was  overborne;— that  illastriboipcr* 
..  L  1^ ._^. * o     W7U-.  I  gonage  was  persuaded  to  return  to  tin 

country,  and  his  majesty's  ministers  «c» 
left  without  an  option. 

The  hon.  baronet  hod  thought  proper  ta 
describe  the  language  in  which  he  (Mr. 
Canning)  had  spoken  of  thatillustrioaspeiw 
ftonage  una  recent  oecaskmasextrevaguty 
and  as  inconsistent  with  his  conduct    If 
that  language  had  procured  him  aaj  ci^ 
dit  with  the  House  for  sincerd/,  be  hoped 
he  might  be  believed,  when  m  the  saoie 
spirit  of  sincerity^  be  proiiessed  tint  be 
thought  it  in  no  degree  iaeoaamaeni  vith 
the  strongest  feelings  (if  thehon.b«rQiict 
would  permit  him  to  use  that  eznciOMn)- 
the  strongest  private  feelingsof  aanuntion 
and  regard  for  any  individual,  whose  con- 
duct mighty  whether  justly  or  not,  hite 
become  subject  to  suspickia— fiir  aay  per- 
son holding  public  situatum,  and  benog 
public  duties  to  dbcbarge,  to  detenni&e 
that  he  would  use  every  effort  to  pteteot 
any  proceedings  tending  to  bring  tbitcoa- 
duct  into  question,  unless  a  step  sbsuld 
be  taken  on  the  part  of  the  saspectad 
individual,  which  would  reader  such  pnK 


which  her  majesty  was  to  occupy  ?     VVhy 
—.where  was  the  difficulty?     The  diffi- 
culty lay  in  the  charges  now  upon  the 
table ;  not  in  the  production  of  them,  but 
in  their  existence.    In  alluding  to  these 
charges,  he  meant  to  say  no  more  than 
that  they  were  charges.:  he  meant  not  to 
utter  a  single  syllable  from  which  any  in- 
ference might  be  drawn  as  to  his  opinion 
of  the  validity  or  amount  of  those  charges. 
But,  such  as  they  were,  they  were  brought 
witliin  the  knowledge  and  under  the  eye 
of  his  maje8ty*s  government.    It  was  one 
thing  to  have  exercised  a  discretion-^-and 
he  would  term  it  a  sound  discretion — in 
determining  that  so  long  as  the  question 
of  her  majesty's  claim  to  be  received  into 
all  the  privileges  of  her  high  station  was 
not   brought   practically  to   issue,  none 
of  the  transactions,  the  rumours,  the  ca- 
lumnies (if  you  please)  which  tho  hon. 
baronet  had  so  lavishly  recapitulated,  and 
dwelt  and  commented  upon  with  so  dis- 
gusting a  minuteness,  should  induce  his 
majesty's  government  to  originate  the  agi- 
tation of  that  question.    Such  had  been 


the  determination  of  ministers,  and  upon   ceedings  inevitable, — and  yet  to  be  oa* 
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that  determination  they  had  acted  as  long 
as  they  were  enabled  to  do  so.  But,  it 
should  be  recollected,  that  his  majesty's 
government  were  not  the  only  parties  upon 
whom  the  agitation  of  this  question  de- 
pended. It  was  in  the  power  of  the  illus- 
trious personage  herself  to  bring  it  to 
issue  by  demanding  inquiry.  She  did  so; 
and  after  that  his  majesty's  government 
had  no  choice.  There  could  be  no  de- 
sire-—desire  I  how  could  he  let  slip  such 
a  word,  or  how  suppose  it  could  be  ima- 
gined by  the  roost  perverse  and  malignant 
of  human  imaginations,  that  there  should 
be  in  the  mind,  he  would  not  say  of  any 
honourable  man,  but  of  any  being  with 
the  feelings  of  man,  any  desire  but  that 
inquiry  should  "be  avoided  ?  If  any  choice 
had  been  lef^  to  his  majesty's  ministers, 
any  chance  of  forbearance  which  they 
had  not  tried,  any  hope  of  compromise 
which  they  had  not  explored  and  ex- 
hausted, he. should  have  considered  their 
conduct  most  unwarrantable.  But  in  this 
respect  he  could  say  boldly  for  his  col- 
leagues what  he  had  said  for  himself,  that 
every  personal  and  private  feeling  con- 
spired with  their  sense  of  public  duty,  to 
seek  for  all  practicable  means  of  abstain- 
trona  any  proceeding  in  this  case.  But 


able  to  resist  the  consequeooei  of  stieb 
a  step  once  taken.     Unfortoaate/f,  most 
unfortunately,  in   this  case^  sucb  a  step 
had  been  taken  I       Would  to  God,  he 
could  have  dissuaded  it !  Bait,  oacetakcii, 
there  was  no  alternative  :  the  saspkiMis 
which  before  might  haTe  been  left  unia- 
vestigated,  mnst  now  be,  and  God  gnat 
they  might  be,  disproved  !  To  thecoonge 
which  her  majesty  had  evinced  in  coon^ 
back  to  this  country,   with  a  full  knov^ 
ledge  of  what  the  coosequeoces  nrast  be 
of  such  a  step,  he  did  full  justice.  Hippy 
if  that  display  of  courage  should  profe  ^ 
prelude  to  complete  vindication ! 

With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  tlieoffs- 
tiationat  St.Omer*s,it  wasnothisintoaMa 
to  impute  blame  to  any  one.  A  timeni^ 
arrive  when  a  minute  explanation  of  sH 
the  circumstances  of  that  transaction  might 
become  necessary  :   at   present  h^  would 
merely  repeat  the  declaration    which  be 
had  previously  made,   that  the  hoosuia- 
bleand  learned  gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Brougham)  was  the  bearer  of  the  oaly 
proposition    which    was    intended  to  ba 
conveyed  to  her  majesty.  There  had  beca 
an  intimation  confided  to  the  noble  M» 
by  whom  the  hon.  and  learned  gendeBMa^ 
had  been  accompanied,  that  iiernii9«^«- 
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coaling  over  to  ihU  voooUy  iFoiikl  at  cMe 
tArmiaate  all  n^otiation.  ThU  intiniiitiiNi 
?iad  been^o  confided  to  the  noble  lord  at 
the  auggeatiQn  of  the  hon.  qnd  learnedgen- 
tleman^imself ;  and  on  this  fair  ground, 
that  if  it  were  Attached  to  thepropo«tionof 
whicli  the  hon.  and  learned  geotlecuaQ  was 
the  bearer,  it  would  have  ioo  much  the 
9ix  of  a  nepace.  The  ooble  lord  had  not 
eveo  been  furoidied  with  a  copy  of 
the  memorandum  of  the  official  proposi- 
tion ;  of  which  the  hon.  end  learned  gen- 
tleman wai  eiiicliiaively  in  possession^  The 
noble  lord  w^  cliarged  with  the  intima- 
tion which  he  had  described,  only  to  be 
used  should  the  queen  express  her  deter* 
luination  to  return  to  England,  I'his  he 
bad  said  in  the  way  of  explanation  upon  a 
poio(  which  had  been  much  misundor* 
atgod.  If  there  were  other  points  con- 
neoted  with  the  subject,  upon  which  any 
o;cplanatioa  was  required,  he  should  bie 
^ually  ready  to  give  it« 

But  the  interest  of  the  negotiation  at 
St.  Omer*8  was  now  swallowed  up  In 
the  greater  importadce  of  that  which 
liad  recently  been  carried  on  in  Lon* 
dop.  Amidst  all  the  details  of  that 
)ast  negotiation  which  had  been  now  laid 
before  the  House,  was  there  the  slightest 
ground  for  any  charge  against  his  ma* 
jesty's  ministers  of  having  evinced  any 
disposition  to  lend  themselves  to  widen 
the  unfortunate  differences,  or  to  conduct 
themselves  towards  the  queen  with  any 
fiber  feehngs  than  those  oi  moderation 
and  forbearance  ?  It  had  been  observed, 
indeed)  that  the  terms  proposed  to  be 
granted  to  her  majesty*  did  not  include 
every  object  of  her  withes.  To  be  sure 
Ihey  did  not.  Who  ever  heard  or  thought 
beioir0,  that  a  compromise  implied  a 
irlumph.  Did  not  the  very  word  com- 
promise imply  the  contrary  ?  Was  it  not 
always  understood,  that  ia  effecting  a 
comproRMse,  the  persona  deputed  on  each 
side  were  virtually  empowered  to  make  a 
reasonable  deduction  froen  the  cktMiis  of 
lite  one  party  and  of  the  other,  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  ao  adjustment,  iair  in 
the  opinioA  of  the  umpires,  although  not 
cetn^iMely  satisfactory  lo.  the  wishea  of 
eithev  of  the  parties  ?  As  to  the  proposi* 
tioB  foe  testoriqg  her  majesty's  name  to 
thaUtiV'gy)  ii  MUM  one  which  could  not 
be  assentffd  to  by  hb  nttjeaty's  ge^vetn-' 
ifkeai^.  mt  might  have  beeii>  inferred  from 
1^  basis  0fi  i^hiclv  it  had  origmally  been 
l^roposedto-tDsatir^aameiy,  that  the  as*- 
«tM0d  jHMty)  <<  ibouU  not  he  lequirad  to^ 


adaut»aor'tho  acetosing  pKtty  to  retMidt 
any  thing.''  This  basis  had  been  laid  do%ti 
in  the  hope,  thafby  thus  tavingthe  pome 
of  honour  on  both  sides,  an  arrangement 
might  at  length  be  effected,  aatisfactory  t«) 
both  parties  in  point  of  form,  and  in  sub^ 
stance  satisfactory,  if  not  to  them,  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  That  House  hald  con* 
Btituted  itself  the  umpire  between  the  pan- 
ties; and  it  was  for  that  Honsev  and  nda 
for  the  partizans  of  either  conflicting  party, 
to  judge  whether  the  arrangement  pro- 
posed was  such  as  ought  to  bind  both 
parties,  and  whether  it  was  net  the  more 
satisfactory  and  the  mote  just,  precisely 
because  it  did  not  give  a  triumph  tb 
either. 

Having  agreed  in  the  outset  of  the  ne*> 
gotiation,  that  no  admission  on  the  one 
hand  or  retractation  on  the  other  should  bk 
required,  how  happened  it  that  the  legs! 
advisers  of  her  majesty  did  iievertheltti; 
in  the  very  first  conference,  and  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  those  to  whom  bis 
majesty's  interests  were  confided,  require 
that  the  king  should  retract  a  public  act, 
which,  had  it  been  considered  by  theni 
(as  it  was  now  attempted  to  be  repre-*' 
sented)  as  a  bar  to  all  treaty,  ought  to 
have  been  mentioned  as  sttch  in  the  first 
instance  I  Now,  it  seemed,  this — being  the 
only  point  not  gainedi  was  the  only  point 
thought  at  all  deair^le  ;<^and  the  basis 
being  laid  down,  tirat  there  should  be  no 
retractation,  and  this  bein^  in  truth  tfav 
only  act  donct  it  was  now  found  to  be  tn* 
dispensable  that  this  act  shoiild  be  re^ 
tracted.  Thos,  no  sooner  waa  the  first 
conference  held»  than  the  baste  so  so* 
lemnly  settled  in  the  previous  notes,  was 
set  aside  by  the  queen's  legal  advidersi 
and  the  acknowkdgment  was  required 
of  a  principle  directly  in  oontmdiction 
to  that  basis.  «'  Nothing  shall  be  re- 
quired to  be  retracted,'*  said  the  basis  i 
— ^  retract,  or  we  will  traat  no  asorey' 
said  her  majesty's  legal  advisers*  Waa 
timtfair?  Waa  that  coasiMieat  ?  Wdokl 
his  majesty's  mimsteia  hav«  been  jn^ 
tified  in  conceding  a  point,  upon  the 
assumed  and  underaloed  settlement  of 
which  the  whole  negoliatMi  had  proM 
ceeded  ?  As  to  the  charge  so  often  re*' 
fiited,  but  again  revived  of  their  hairing', 
offended  the  queen  by  an  ofier  of  vtkctmj^ 
—could'  so  shaUow  a  sophistry  an^  longer 
deceive  any  one  who  did  not  wwrto  be 
deceived  ?  Was  not  her  majesty  enlitM^ 
by  llaw  to  a  settlement  of  50/1)0/.  "cm  iber 
disath  of  the  pfinctof  Wale»f  Hod^not  m 
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bill  been  introduced  into  that  House  in 
1814  to  giire  her  majesty  this  exact  allow- 
ance ofSOfiOOl.  a  year?  But  the  Question 
in  the  late  negotiation  with  regara  to  the 
queen's  income  did  not  originate  with  go- 
vernment. It  was  introduced  by  her  ma- 
jesty's legal  advisers  themselvesy  who 
stated  that  the  points  to  be  settled  were 
residence,  patronages  and  income*  If 
those  points  had  been  alluded  to  specially, 
It  was  their  own  specification.  In  the 
first  oral  conference,  however,  it  came 
out  that  that  which  was  to  be  preferred  to 
residence,  patronage,  or  income,  was  the 
introduction  of  her  majesty's  name  in  the 
Liturgy.— Exaggeration  was  undoubtedly 
a  favourite  figure  in  that  House,  but,  he 
confessed,  he  never  recollected  an  instance 
in  which  it  had  been  carried  to  so  great  a 
height  as  in  describing  the  importance  to 
her  majesty  of  restormg  her  name  to  the 
Liturgy.  He  never  recollected  such  an 
attempt  to  press  sacred  topics  to  the  aid 
of  topics  merely  human  before.  If, 
however,  the  matter  was  of  such  import- 
ance, not  merely  in  a  worldly  but  in  a  re- 
ligious sense,  what  was  to  be  thought  of 
those  negotiators  for  the  queen  who,  when 
coolly  enumeratinff  the  objects  most  es* 
sential  to  be  settled  in  negotiation,  lost 
sight  altogether  of  this  hal^divine  consi- 
deration, or  at  least  postponed  it  to  the 
purely  mortal  considerations  of  residence, 
patronage,  and  income  ? — nay,  when  thev 
cUd  at  length  introduce  this  awful, 
heavenly  pomt  of  exclusion  from  the  ce- 
remonial of  the  church  into  discussion,  did 
they  even  talk  of  it  as  essential  and  indis- 
pensable ?  as  that,  without  which  nothing 
earthly  was  worth  having,  and  for  whidh 
nothing  earthly  could  compensate  ?  No- 
thing like  it.  They  introduced  it  at  last 
as  a  matter  for  commutation  for  an  equi- 
valent. They  were  equally  ready  to  take 
it  in  kind,  or  in  value.  The  privilege  in 
question  (if  the  House  was  to  credit  the 
glowing  representations  of  to-night),  was 
nothing  less  than  that  of  asrending  on 
the  orisons  of  railUons  to  the  presence  of 
the  great  Creator.  But  this  celestial  pri- 
vilege admitted,  it  seemed,  of  compensa- 
tion; nay,  not  only  compensation,  but, 
irreverent  as  it  might  seem,  of  an  equiva- 
lent!  And  what  was  this  equivalent?  Lu- 
dicrous as  it  might  sound,-— the  introduc- 
tion of  her  majesty  to  any  one  petty  court 
in  Germany ;  to  the  court  of  any  one  of 
the  Landgraves,  or  Margraves,  or  Rhin- 
graves;  whose  territory  extended  thr^e 
miles  on  eadi  side  of  the  turnpike  road, 


and  whose  quota  to  the  miKtary  defc 
of  the  Germanic  body  was  two  whidkered 
grenadiers,  one  corporal,  and  a  fractioa 
of  a  drummer !   an  introducUon,  auch  aa 
this,  to  the  drawing  room  of  Kniphauen, 
Sonderhausen,    or    Hohensollem-Hedi- 
ingen— would  be,  in  the  recorded  opi- 
nion of  her  majesty's  legal  advisers,  sn 
equivalent— for  what  waa    in    the  aame 
breath  represented  as  a  spiritual  right,  a 
celestial  aspiration  of  the  highest  order  * 
•^It  was   surely   unnecessary   to   dweD 
longer  on  so  palpable  an  inoooristeDcy. 
It    must    be    unnecessary  to  detsin  the 
House  with  commenting  on  the  grossaeoa 
of  this  attempt   to   impose  upon  their 
best  feelings.    The  plain  truth  was,  thaa 
this  point  of  the  omission  of  her  majesty** 
name  in  the  Liturgy,  had  been  seised  opoa 
only  because  it  was  the  single  act  which 
had  been  done,  and  the  aiogle  act  there- 
fore that  could  be  retracted*  %  It  was  of 
little  importance  in  itself;  but  it  was  of  much 
importance  as  calculated  to  inflict  humi- 
liation in  the  concession  of  it»  and  to  gite 
triumph  in  the  attainment.    Therefote  it 
bad  been  insisted  on.     That  concessrao 
he,  for  one,  could  not  advise.     If  the 
House  thought  that  the  name  of  thequeea 
ought  at  once  to    be    inserted  in    tbe 
Liturgy,  they  would  pronounce  their  opi- 
nion accordingly ;  but  if  it  were  required 
that  his  majesty  should  be  advned  to  re- 
tract his  decision  in  that  respect,  other 
advisers  must  be  found  than  hioisdf  and 
those  b^  whom  he  was  surrounded.    And 
this  opinion  he  would  be  willing  to  main- 
tain simply  on  the  ground  already  stated, 
that  the  basis  of  tlie  negotiation  excluded 
retractation ;  and  that  it  was  one,  there- 
fore, which  the  negotiators  had  no  right 
to  require.— But  he  denied  tliat  in  the 
substance  of  the  omission  there  was  any 
thing  of  the  nature  apprehended.    /(  in- 
deed, other  names  had  been  inserfed  m 
the    "  prayer   for    the    roysJ   ftmi/y''— 
if  the  name  of  the  duke  of  York^  far  in- 
stance, the  heir  presumptive,  had  been  in- 
serted,   then  indeed   there  might    have 
been  something  disparaging  in  the  omis- 
sion.   But  from  the  absence  of  all  speci- 
fication, there  was  no  such  inference  to 
be  drawn.    It  was,  as  he  had  before  de- 
scribed it,— and  as  it  had  been  justly  de- 
scribed by  others  whom  he  could  name, 
before  it  was  thought  expedient  to  ex- 
aggerate the  matter  into  such  importance^ 
— a  measure  purely  neutral.     Nor  coaU 
there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  compeCcscy 
of  the  authority  bj  which  it  had  ^een 
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ordained.  When  it  was  shown  that  the 
late  duke  of  Cumberland  in  one  reign 
was  included  in  the  Liturgy,  and  was  ex- 
cluded from  it  in  the  next,  was  it  not 
clear  that  the  admission  or  exclusion  was 
not  a  matter  of  law,  but  simply  one 
of  discretion?  The  power  of  George  1st 
to  exciude  his  queen  from  the  Liturgy 
had  never  been  questioned ;  although  her 
son,  aAerwards  George  Snd,  unques- 
tionably believed  his  mother  to.  be  an 
innocent  and  injured  woman.  He  did 
not,  however,  adduce  this  precedent  to 
prove  that  her  present  majesty  ought  also 
to  be  excluded ;  but  only  to  prove,  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  contradiction,  that 
It  was  a  question,  not  of  law,  but  of  dis- 
cretion. Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  less 
consistent  than  tne  course  taken  by  the 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  on  this  question, 
who  at  the  same  time  that  they  insisted 
upon  the  insertion  of  her  majesty's  name 
in  the  Liturgy  as  a  matter  of  law  and 
strict  right,  were  willing  to  take  it  as  a 
concession.  If,  as  those  hon.  gentlemen 
contended,  the  omission  was  illegal,  the 
abandonment  of  it  could  not  be  called  a 
concession ;  and  in  exact  proportion  as 
her  majesty  was  entitled  to  be  prayed 
for,  without  any  reference  to  conduct, 
the  concession  of  that  privilege  became 
valueless  for  the  vindication  of  her  cha- 
racter. Upon  the  whole  he  protested 
that  if  it  had  been  referred  to  him  as  an 
arbitrator,  to  settle  the  points  in  dispute 
mrith  an  even  hand  between  the  illustrious 
parties  concerned,  he  knew  not  what  set- 
tlement he  could  have  awarded  more 
equitable  than  that  proposed  — a  settle- 
ment which,  as  he  had  already  stated, 
could  not,  from  the  verv  nature  of  the 
transaction,  be  exclusively  favourable  to 
one  side  only,  but  which  if  in  any  degree 
partial,  inclined  (as  it  was  proper  that  it 
should  do)  in  favour  of  the  weaker  side. 

The  House  were  now  to  consider,  whe- 
ther they  would  proceed  in  the  direct 
course  that  was  opened  to  them  by  his 
hon.  friend,  or  turn  aside,  and  adopt  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  noble  lord. 
It  was  not  the  province  of  those  who  sat 
around  him  to  recommend  either  course. 
To  whatever  result  the  House  might  ar- 
rive, they  should  submit  with  deference 
to  its  decision.  But  he  thought  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  vote  of  the  night, 
tio  renewal  of  the  negotiations  would  be 
advisable.  His  majesty's  government  had 
entered  on  those  negotiations  with  the 
^cerest  disposition  to  bring  them  to  a 


satisfactory  issue ;  but  having  been  broken 
off,  those  negotiations  could  not  now  be 
renewed  but  under  the  greatest  disadvan- 
tage. Indeed,  the  course  which  the  pre- 
sent debate  had  taken,  rendered  it  idle  to 
talk  of  renewed  negotiations.  The  hon. 
and  learned  advocates  for  the  queen 
might  think  the  course  which  they  had 

Eursued,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
ad  enforced  their  arguments,  calculated 
to  benefit  their  illustrious  client.  If  so, 
he  did  not  blame  them,  although  certain- 
\j  what  had  fallen  from  them  was  not 
likely  to  facilitate  adjustment.  With 
respect  to  others,  who  had  been  more 
violent,  he  really  did  not  think  that  any 
thing  which  they  had  said  would  produce 
an  impression  on  the  mind  of  any  maa 
who  had  wisdom  and  self  command  enough 
to  view  a  subject  so  deeply  interesting  as 
the  present  in  a  calm  and  dispassionate 
manner.  As  to  the  furious  declamation 
of  the  hon.  baronet  in  particular,  he  did 
not  believe  that  it  would  have  the  slight- 
est effect  on  the  youngest  member  of  the 
House.  He  was  sure,  that  neither  he 
nor  his  noble  and  right  hon.  friends,  had 
thrown  any  impediments  in  the  way  of  an 
amicable  arrangement;  but  he  conjured 
the  House,  if  they  thought  that  a  period 
had  arrived  in  which  negotiation  ought  to 
terminate,  to  put  an  end  to  it,  by  some 
decisive  expression  of  their  opinion.  He 
was  anxious  to  render  his  free  homage  to 
his  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Bramber 
for  his  good  intentions.  His  hon.  friend 
had  been  as  usual  labouring  in  his  praise- 
worthy vocation.  It  had  been  his  hon. 
friend's  noble  object,  not  to  exasperate, 
not  to  inflame  animosities,  not  to  put  the 
parties  in  a  position  from  which  neither 
could  retire  with  honour :  his  objects  were 
of  a  higher,  and  holier  nature— the  healing 
of  differences,  the  cessation  of  angry  dis- 
cussions, and,  where  reconciliation  was 
unfortunately  unattainable,  at  least  obli« 
vion  and  peace. 

On  a  former  occasion,  an  hon.  gentle- 
man had  said  something  of  the  baseness 
of  ministers  in  allowinff  his  majesty  to  be 
at  idl  visible  in  an  affair  m  which  they  oiieht 
to  be  the  sole  actors.  On  a  question  of^so 
delicate  a  nature— connected  intimately 
and  necessarily  with  the  personal  feel- 
ings and  peace  of  min&o^  "<*  majesty-* 
it  was  difficult,  and  indeed  impossible  to 
speak  without  occasional  reference  to  the 
monarch  in  his  individual  character; 
much  as  it  was  to  be  desired,  oh  all  con- 
stitutional principlesi  that  the  person  of 
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the  sovereign  sJiquU  be  kept  out  of  sigbt 
io  their  debates,  anil  his  acts  only  can- 
vassed through  the  responsibility  of  bis 
niioisters.    But  let  that  principle  be  fairly 
and  generously  acted  upon.     If  blame 
should  be  thought  to  attach  to  any  Quar- 
ter ;  if  the  arrangement  which  had  oeen 
wished  for  and    recommended   by    the 
House  of  QQtamoDBp  should  be  supposed 
to  remain  unaccomplished  only  in  coose- 
quepce  of  soqae  culpable  act  or  omissiop 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown ;  by  ministers 
^loniB  let  the  responsibility  of  such  act 
or  such  opiission  be  incurred :  but  let  the 
ling  staled  clear.     In  ^  c^8e  so  full  of 
diQicultyy  and  so  much  calculated  to  dis- 
tract the  understanding  as  well  as  to  dis- 
tress the  CeelingSi  it  would  be  idle  to  pr^ 
lend  that  not  a  word  bad  been  written  <^ 
spoken  apoisq ;  but  on  a  review  of  all  thftt 
had  pa^s^d,  the  mipisters  hf^i  tlie  cqnsola- 
tion  of  believing  tliat  they  had  not  b^ep 
wanting  in  duty  to  their  sovereign  on  the 
one  hai>d|  nor  on  the  other  hand  in  con- 
Bideri^tion  for  the  illustrious  female,  now 
upproachiog  to  th^t  awful  trial*  which  s)ie 
braved  with  courage,  and.  bad  demanded 
with  a  voiqe  not  to  be  resisted.     But 
whatever  might  be  the  judgment  of  the 
l^puse    with  respect  to  th^  conduct  of 
Ministers,  let  not  the  House  forget  tliat 
(ft^gnanimity  with  which  the  king  had 
acceded  to  every  sacrifice  required  of  hita. 
The  prpposition  of  his  hon.  friend,  the 
fpember  for  ^rarob^,   ffibrded  ^uother 
gleqm  ojT  hope*    l^he  success  of  tb^t  pro* 
{^pysition  depended  not  upon  his  maj^ty 
or  his  ministers.    But  the  mi;iister%  he 
could  9D$wer  for  tl>em  would  hail  that 
lu^cesa  with.  j[9y:— and  when  the  day  of 
99ngratuJatV)n  anc(  acknowledgment   ar- 
rlyedi  ^ne  House  would  convey    to  his 
majesty  the  ejcpression  of  their  gratitude 
tbi:  the  wilhjngness  which  he  haa  shown  i^ 
^ubdubg  his  own  pejc^on^)  feelings,  in  coo- 
fi4Fatiun  for  the  wishes  o^^be  Hous^  pf 
Commons,  and  for  the  peace,  i^nd  hojppic- 
nMi^  and  mor^  pf  his  people. 

Afr.  'Jpemeji/  observed,  that  as  the  bet- 
ter p^rt  of  vaiq.ur  waj^  discretion,  the  right 
^9A>  geqtlem^n  }^d  thougl^  fit  t^  post- 
pone hjis  de£ej?Qe  of  n^ini^tecs  tiJI  the,  Qf* 
^ct  o.f  th^.  hjon.  baronet's,  speech  'M 
worn  away.  Xho  rig)^  boru  giejDtlei^^f^ 
had  §aid,  timt  n^j^in^^ters  wer,e  npt  ajTifaid  tq 
xpcet  eit^r  bpister^ifa  accusers  or  ol^r 
W^'^Pwa  <?heei:aj  but,  pever.  ha4  %(►  goldan 
attjOppo^mnity.ojf  vin|Ji<?a^ioi^  as  the  pre* 
W^^.R^e^  neelefit^d.  lif^  speech  whw?i? 
^9m  Sfit  ^  if^  e>iffiQ  thei  knere^f  of 


ever^  ma^  in  that  Hoiuiq  b}r  the  parity  At* 
its  diction,  and  convince  bis  uDneniand- 
ing  by  the  depth  of  its  reaaooing^  ap- 
peared to  the  right  hoo.  gpDtleoviQ  vagiie 
and  empty  declaipatioo,  he  shottld  either 
have  treated  it  as  a  subject  uuwonhj  of 
serious  consideration,   or,  if  he   fdt  m 
beauty  and  ^knowledged  ita  power,  re- 
plied to  it  while  fresh  ip  their  recolief- 
tions.    But  the  very  fact  proved  that  the 
speech  wfM  unanswerable ;  it  was  an  ad- 
mission, that  ministers  hfd  fully  accom- 
plished what   the  hon.  baronet  asseried, 
namely,  (hat  they  bad  placed  themselves 
in  a  n^ost  degraded  aituauoo.    He  owned 
be  felt  no  oompafsion  fqr  mimslers  after 
(he  speech  qf  th^  hon.  harooet,  bai  He 
confessed  he  did  at  the  coDdasion  of  the 
speech  of  thp  rig^t  hon.  geotieman.    At 
tiiat  late  hour  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
follow  the  ifighf  hoQ.  gentleinan  through 
the  yarioua  tqpioc  to  if  hich  lie  had  allud^ 
s^^  ^me  of  which  he  had  diseuased  is 
th^  c;o^rse  of  his  apeeclu     With  respect 
to  the  present  nuHiop,  it  was  utterly  out 
of  his  power  to  vote  for  is ;  apd  hi?  s^ 
SO  with  l^ncere  regi^et*  becaose  he  per- 
ceived thipit  ^ha  ei^ido^iU  icupr^cssioQ  of  xb^ 
House  was  in  favour  of  it ;  and  he  felt 
also  that  aay  person  whp  opposed  it  sub- 
jected himself  to  the  impyutationof  tbrov- 
i^g  obstaoles  in  the  w^y.     There  vas  no 
m«ai  in  that  House  more  desicoos  of  effect- 
ing conciliation  thaa  himself,  but  he  did 
not  think  t^t  the  course  pursued  by  UU 
hoo.  friend  w^  calculated  to  attain  that 
object.    The  ^ight  boo.  gentleman  had 
hifOMgHt  a  charge  against  t^ose  who,  in  ao 
ea^ncubt  wUh  to  fa^ward  the  vietns  of  iIm 
^ueeiv  had  induced  buer  to  come  to  £uj* 
l^^d;  b<i^    that  ^vent  had  produced  s 
p^ost  important  change,  not  in  the  opinio a» 
of  the  mob,  but  in  the  conduct  ofmial^* 
ters;    fox    l^ad   her    majjesty  continued 
al^ood  9|nd  not  brayed   the  storm^  tba 
conccs&ioos  ajceady  vbtaioed  would  aevcr 
li^vo  been    ipaade.    The  bj&tory  of  the 
civilJ2ie<}k  w^rld  ^oxrfd  produce  nodung 
like  tii^  coiodoct  of  the  kif^\  adVisers: 
simply  beeause  h^r  aiaje^t)^  ha<l  reached 
IXover  tliey  had^  br^\i^t  dowu  tw<^  me^ 
sages,  to  parliaioent;  and  ilvougb.  they,  ail 
njow  professed  tlpeic  wishes  to  cencihate, 
it  uraa.  ^ingidar  tliat  they  bad  made  nt) 
i|arliei(  attempt^  inatead  of  cesorting  td 
t^e,  ^mpty^   bi^yina^   bliuteuog^  threats 
siio*^  tj^  ooot^pta  oS  ^greeo  hag.   They 
djid  not,  (Jfea.m  of  coopipating  until  i^y 
W^rc^ 4fW^fh to  it  by  parliaioent ;  smd96,u> 
(u(f^r(^;ii)quiry.^4.e^^P<^.ureS|  it  «as  mo* 
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rally  certaiiii  aikc^  the  rote  of  €oi>nigilit, 
that  it*  never  etfold  tie  eottiiiMtio^  Ahef 
some  further  retnan^ks  upOB  the  tender<i 
neasofgofiemment  upon  thiB  atibjeet,  Mr. 
Tierney  proceeded  to  the  qucetion^  of  the 
Liturgj)  argdittg'  tbM  the  words  of  the 
stn^te  were    plain  and  exprees.     The 
right  hon.  genlienlaii  had  asserted  that  it 
was  aii  after- though  of  tho  Begociators; 
but  thei^onlf  object  in  introdocittg  it  had 
been  that  aoroeihiBg  might  be  done  to 
enaMe  the  qfueen  to  return'  to  the  conti- 
nent joAt^  Aimorr  ;  and  for  hia^own  part 
he  (Mr.  T.)  did  not  Ihink  the  propodtion 
to  rectore  her  name  uiireasonabie.    He 
made  thia  no   ptttty  qucMion,    but  he 
should  be  glad  to  kiiow  what  result  waa 
expected  from  this  resolution^  supposing 
it  were  adopted*  Hew^tmld  ask  hit  hon.and 
learned  friend  whether  he  could  give  any 
assunance  that  her  m^eaty  would- consent 
to  be  negukifed  by  this  resolution ;  hot  his 
hon4  and  learned  friend,  he  musvallow, 


rogatofy  frod*  lihe  digiiify  6f  the"  OroWrf,- 
and  injuriouf  to  the  hm  mfcetiiif^  of  xh€ 
country.  It  war,  afber  this,  qu(t^  impos- 
sible that  they  could  go  on.  NowV  wa^ 
it  their  green  bag'  that  contain^  this  mis'- 
chievous  matter,  or  the  other  grefen  bag 
with  which  they  were  threatened  in  the 
speech  of  hishon.  andleaVned  friend?  It- 
was  somewhat  singular  that  the  gentle^ 
men  on  the  other  side,  in  speaking  of  thitf 
case,  always  used  the  term  <<  differences.'' 
There  might  be  difiiirences  in  royaK  fami- 
lies as  well  as  in  others;  but  did  they  ca!l 
a  chatrge  Which  might  irmount  to  trettebt}, 
a  mere  family  difference?  In  order  that 
time  might  be  had  to  ascei'tain^  her  ma- 
jesty's determination,  he  agkln  urged  thw 
House  to  adjourn  to'  t6-morr6#  [Hei'ef 
there  was  a  loud  cry  of  No,  no^l].  But: 
if  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  HoUse  that 
there  should  be  no  adjoummei^t,  he  was 
content ;  he  should  be  saved  the  trouble 
of  returning  to  the  subject  to-morrow. 


stood  in  a  situation  which  would  perhaps  I      Mr.  Brougham^  in  explanation,  obsen^- 
induce  hhn  to  whhholdaR  answer.     [Mr.  I  ed,  that  the  noble  lord  had  misunderstood' 


Bi\>ugham'  here  intimated  that  ho  wOuld 
give-  no  jn^lnation;*]     SInee  he  could 
not  get  the  information  he  wanted  in  this' 
<2tiarter;  he  would- atrt^a^queation  of  the 
lion,  mover  of  the  re«oi«i^on«  It  appeared, 
from  the  letter  of  the  (raeen,'tbat  he  had 
inft)rmedher  mttjesty  tnat  tbifc'  redolution' 
was  likely  to  be  favourebTy*  received  by 
the  Housei    But  he' doOr)d"a)so  give  an 
[lasivranee  that  a  similai*  resolution  would 
je  favourably  entertaitied  by  the  House 
yf  I^ords.     He  thought  the  best  thing- 
that  could  be  done  w<^uld  be  to-  adiourn 
II  order  to  ascertain  her  majesty's  af«po- 
it  ion  on  the  subject.    He  had,  however, 
10  doabti  from  the  speech  whfdi  they  had 
t«ard'  fr  om  •  his'  hon.  aftd  teamed  f H'end  that 
ler    majesty  would  reject  the  proposal; 
fh^re  wai,  however,  from  this  day,  in  his' 
kpinioti,  an  end  to  tlie  threatened  inquiry, 
whether  the  resohiti<6i¥  passed  or  not.  Oiie 
f  the  lYioet  extraordinary  thin^  in  this 
xtraordfnary    case*  was,  that   ministers 
hoald  vote  for  the-  present  motion.    The 
e0olaif0n  proposes  to  thank  her  majesty 
jr   preventing  those  discussions,  which,-. 
Iiatever  might  be  their  ultimate  result, 
t:>uld  notl>ut  be  distressrng  to  her  majes^ 
/'isfeeltitg^— disappointing  to  the  hopes 
f  parltattient-A-derogatory  from  the  dig- 
i  ty  af  the-  Crown,  and  injurious  to  the 
£?8t   interests  of  thO' eif^pife:    Thus  mi- 
fsters)  by  supoortiifig  thi*  resolution,  ex- 
rc^siy  acknowledged,  that  the  proceed- 
g.  theyliad  instituted  was  sofnethiog-  de- 


what  he  had  stated  on  a  forteer  occasion' 
respecting  the  Liturgy.    A  question  had' 
been  started  ak  to  hef  niajesty's  title  of 
queenC    He*hadthen  stated,  thathav)righe^ 
name  in  the  Liturgy,  or  receiving  addres- 
ses, Were  triflbs  light  as  air;  for  queen 
she  was,  and  queen  she  must  be.    It  was' 
in  this  way;  in  comparrson  with  her  gene- 
ral rights;  tlmt'he  spoke-  K|;htly  of  thd' 
omission  of  her  name  in  the  Liturgy,  aod' 
not  at  all  with  regard  to  that  proceeding^ 
considered  in  itself.     He  much  regretted 
the  ground  on  which  ministers  had' now' 
plsced  the  omission  of  her  majesty's  nam^.'- 
With  regard  to  the  return  of  her  majest}% 
it  was  true  he  had  advised' her  to  suspend' 
her  journey  until  a  courier  could  nave^ 
heeti  sent  to  London  and  return.     Whe- 
ther that  advice  was  right  or  wrong,  he' 
trusted  the  House  and  the  country  woiild 
suspend  their  opinion  until  he  could'ex-' 
plain  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  gfverl; 
He  never  advised  her  majesty'  to  refrahi- 
attogether  from  coming  to  this  country. 
Had  the  negotiation  on  the  return  of  thc^ 
courier  failed,  it  would  the^  have  been  for 
him  to  consider  what  furthei:*  advice  he 
ougfit  to  Imve  giv'eni    Much  had  been 
said  about  Irer  majesty's  advisers."    Ho' 
confidently  bdieved  that  the  only"  adviser 
of  the  step  her  niajesty  hM  taken  in  c6m- 
ing  to  this  cotntry  was  herself.    It  wisis  a* 
step-whith  reflected  infinite  honoilr  oH  his 
iUostrious  client.    It  could  not  have  cocrie 
so  well  from  her  legal  advisers  as  it  did* 
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from  hendft  because  in  her  it  e?  inced 
ftarlessnew  of  danger,  ariting  from  con- 
acioua  innocence.  It  was  true  that  he 
bad  made  no  communication  to  her  ma- 
jesty but  through  lord  Hutchinson  ;  but 
It  was  not  true  that  the  memorandum  of 
Uie  15th  of  April  was  ^iven  to  him  for 
the  purpose  of  transmission  to  her  majes- 
ty, it  was  to  be  given  to  her  personally, 
and  he  had  no  opportunit^r  of  complying 
with  that  condition  by  going  to  Italy.—- 
His  professional  duties,  and  the  necessity 
of  attending  to  the  interests  of  his  illus- 
trioiu  client  in  tliat  House,  where  the 
aubject  might  at  any  time  have  been 
brought  up,  prevented  him  from  going 
abroad.  When  he  went  to  France  he  had 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  laying  this  me- 
moraiidum  before  her  majesty,  but  nobody 
who  was  not  actually  on  the  spot  could 
form  any  idea  of  the  strange  and  unac- 
countable accidents  by  which  he  was  pre- 
vented from  calling  her  majesty's  atten- 
tion to  this  document  previously  to  the 
delivery  of  lord  Hutchinson's  communi- 
cation. He  had  only  to  add,  that  he  re- 
tained the  same  opinions  which  he  had 
expressed  at  an  earlier  part  of  the  debate, 
and  that  he  did  not,  as  at  present  advised, 
and  under  the  existing  circumstances, 
think  that  her  majesty  could  safely  give 
up  the  point  in  question. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  then  rose,  but  the  im- 
patience of  the  House  long  prevented  him 
froin  being  heard.  He  observed,  that  if 
he  had  rightly  understood  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  he  had  said,  that  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  capacity  in  which  lord 
Hutchinson  appeared  at  St.  Omer's. 

Mr.  Brougham  here  interrupted  the 
hon.  member,  in  order  to  explain  that 
what  he  had  said  was,  that  he  had  only  re- 
cently learned  that  lord  Hutchinson  had 
received  no  instructions. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  declared,  that  although 
this  might  be  the  case,  he  was  confident 
that  when  all  the  circumstances  were  dis- 
closed, they  would  reflect  additional  lus- 
tre on  the  already  high  and  proud  reputa- 
tion of  his  noble  relative.  Both  he  and 
his  noble  relation  were  perfectly  willins  to 
join  in  those  humane  and  honourable  feel- 
ings which  had  been  expressed  witlf  so 
much  eloquence  that  night.  Lord  Hutch- 
inson had  placed  himself  in  a  most  painful 
situation,  with  the  view  of  preventing  a 
great  public  mischief,  and  if  the  queen 
had  not  been  most  wretchedly  advised,  he 
would  have  succeeded. in  that  object.— 
This  would,  he  was  satisfiedi  fully  appear  I 


hereafter.  When  his  noble  relative  lefc 
England  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
^ueen  was  prepared  to  receiire  proposi- 
tions, and  when  the  learned  gentleman 
wrote  at  St.  Omer's  to  lord  Hutchinson  to 
ask  for  a  proposition,  it  vras  cooceived 
that  his  object  was  merely  to  gain  tine. 
Lord  Hutchinson  said  he  wished  to  wait 
in  the  first  instance  for  the  arrival  o£  g 
courier  from  Paris,  but  the  queen  would 
allow  only  a  few  hours.  The  noble  lord, 
knowing  that  the  chief  object  was,  to  pre- 
vent the  queen's  coming  to  EoglaM],  made 
himself  the  channel  of  commnnfcatioD, 
and  wrote  the  letter  about  which  so  man  j 
observations  had  been  made.  It  was  not 
surprising,  that,  in  the  anxiety  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  taking  upon  hinoseif  an  unex- 
pected task,  in  so  hurried  a  manner,  this 
communication  should  have  been  iaaocu* 
rate.  The  hon.  gentleman  oonclo^d  by 
intimating  that  tuthoogh  he  should  vote 
both  against  the  motion  and  the  amend- 
ment, ne  was  as  averse  as  amy  man  to  a 
proceeding  by  a  secret  committee,  aod 
he  thought  also,  that  the  coodoci  of 
ministers  in  this  affiur  was  highly  censur- 
able. 

Mr.  Denman  assured  the  hon.  gentle- 
man be  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
offering  a  single  observation  refledaig  up- 
on the  deservedly  eminent  cbarader  of 
his  noble  relative. 

Mr.  Brougham  was  hardly  more  sur- 
prised at  the  late  declaration  that  the  no- 
ble lord  had  acted  without  the  authority 
of  his  majesty's  ministers,  than  at  the  ad- 
dress of  his  hon.  friend  who  had  jost  sat 
down.  So  far  from  impatiog  disbonour- 
able  conduct  to  the  noble  lord,  he  bad  pat 
in  the  same  claim  for  him  that  he  had  ktr 
himself,  and  had  voluntarily  o&red  to  vin- 
dicate his  conduct*  Whether  such  vindi- 
cation could  have  rendered  that  of  the 
hon.  gentleman  superfluous,  it  would  not 
be  for  him  to  determine. 

Sir  Thomas  Adand  supported  the  mo- 
tion, and  expressed  his  optoion  that  the 
original  omission  of  the  queen'a  name 
from  the  Liturgy  was  most  useleaa  and  im- 
proper. 

Mr.  WUberforce  replied.  In  allusion  to 
the  charge  or  insinuation  that  he  had  any 
understanding  with  ministers  in  bringiag 
this  question  forward,  he  solemnly  dis- 
claimed it,  andconceived  that  his  long  politi- 
cal life  might  have  secured  him  against  sock 
a  suspicion.  He  had  carefully  looked  ibr 
any  means  by  which  he  could  eflect  hia 
purpose—that  of  adjusting  thi^  luliapp; 
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difference;  and  be  called  on  the  House 
to  look  to  his  proposition  as  the  very  ex* 
pedient  which  his  learned  friend  was  anx* 
lous  to  discover— ^as  that  which  would  be 
a  substitute  for  introducing  her  majesty's 
name  in  the  Liturgy.  Was  this  House, 
he  would  ask,  w  low,  so  much  degraded 
in  the  opinion  of  gentlemen  in  general 
(he excepted ihe  hon.  baronet  who  was  re*> 
ported  to  have  said  at  a  recent  meeting, 
that  the  present  parliament  was  more  in- 
lamoHstban  the  last),  that  thejr  would 
not  beb'eve  that  the  declared  opinion  of 
this  House>  on  the  subject  in  dispute, 
would  have  more  weight  with  her  majesty 
than  the  introduction  to  any  court  what* 
soever?  She  carried  about  with  her  an 
English  heart,  and  she  had  evidently  an 
English  spirit.  Was  it  then  to  be  sup- 
posed that  she  would  not  agree  to  an  al- 
ternative which  would  be  so  beneficial  to 
the  peace  of  the  country. 

Lord  Casiiereagh,  in  explanation,  said, 
that  his  boo.  friend  had  expatiated  more 
strongly  on  his  reasoning  than  any  thing 
which  he  had  stated  would  warrant.  He 
bad  repeatedly  declared,  that  the  dedsion 
on  the  Liturgy  had  been  taken  by  minis? 
tera,  in  contemplation  of  the  charges  of 
f  hich  they  were  at  that  time  in  possefr- 
Mon.  But  he  never  had  said  that  minis* 
ers  came  to  that  decision  for  the  purpose 
)f  fixing  a  stigma  on  the  royal  personage. 
!ie  had  stated  that  they  agreed  in  the 
neasure  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a 
tisma  [A  laugh.]  It  was  quite  asto- 
lishing  to  see  how  eager  gentlemen  oppo- 
jte  were  to  arrive  at  their  favourite  con- 
tusion, which  was,  to  prevent  all  accoai« 
(lodation  ;  but  they  could  neither  deceive 
he  House  nor  the  country  [Order,  or- 
ler.]  It  was  impossible  not  to  be  thrown 
ut  of  one*s  natural  bias  of  temper  under 
uch  circumstances*  He  admtttied  that  if 
lie  name  of  the  duke  of  York  had  been 
iaced  in*  the  Liturgy,  and  that  of  the 
ueen  excluded,  it  would  have  been  a 
igma.  But,  in  the  way  in  which  it  was 
one»  it  was  that  species  of  neutral  mea^ 
lire  which  could  not  be  considered  a sd^ 
la.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  it 
laeed  her  m^eaty  in  the  same  situatipp 
I  if  she  hi|d  been  spedScally  included  in 
le  prayer,  or  that  it  was  a  situation  in 
bioh  ministers,  if  those  grave  charges 
id  not  been  prefierred  against  her,  would 
ive  fouad  themselves  justified  in  piadng 
^r.  But^  bating  heard  those  cluurges, 
ley  cottld  not  act  otherwise  than  they 
id  done,  witjieiit  planing  tliemielv«a  in 
VOL.L 


a  situation  of  beings  a  contrast  to  them* 
selves,  by  departing  from  the  course  their 
duty  pointed  out. 

The  question  *<That  the  words  propos- 
ed to  be  left  out,  stand  part  of  the  ques- 
tion," was  then  put  and' agreed  to.  The 
main  Question  l^elog  then  put,  the  House 
divided:  Ayes,  391;  Noes,  124;.  The 
Speaker  said«  that  from  the  precedents  in 
the  Journals,  it  appeared,  tnat  when  an 
address  was  voted  to  any  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily, it  was  customary,  if  any  of  their 
officers  were  members  of  that  House,  for 
the  address  to  be  conveyed  by  them.  Mr. 
Brougham  objected  to  be  one  of  tboae 
who  went  up  with  the  resolutions  to  her 
majesty,  as  it  might  so  happen,  that  he 
might  hereafter  feel  it  his  duty,  as  one  of 
her  majesty's  advisers,  to  advise  Rernot 
to  act  upon  those  resolutions.  Mr.  Den- 
man  declined  waiting  on  her  majesty  with 
the  resolutions,  for  the  same  reason.  But 
he  trusted,  that  however  they  might  be 
conveyed,  it  woul4  be  in  the  most  respect- 
ful manner.  It  was  then  ordered  that  the 
said  resolution  be  laid  before  her  majesty, 
and  that  Mr.  Wiiberforce,  Mr«  Stuart- 
Wortley,  sir  Thomas  Acland,  and  Mr. 
Bankes,  do  attend  her  roajeity  therewith. 
At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  House 
adjourned. 
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Frida^t  June  25. 

Turn  Queen.]  Earl  Grey  was  sorry 
that  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  his  ma- 
jesty's government  was  absent,  as  he  wish- 
ed to  ask  him  a  question  on  the  subject  of 
that  most  unfortunate  business  which  had 
to  long  occupied  the  attention  of  parlia- 
ment and  the  public.  What  he  would 
have  inquired,  nad  the  nobie  lord  been 
present,  was,  whether  he  meant  to  abide 
Dy  his  intention  of  allowing  the  sittings  of 
the  secret  committee  to  take  place  on 
Tuesday  next,  if  no  amicable  adjustment, 
or  rather  no  arrangement  of  the  differences, 
should  then  have  taken  place.  If  the  noble 
lord  did  on  Monday  bring  forward  any  pro- 
position, he  should,  in  the  6rst  place,  re- 
serve himself  for  its  consideration.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  noble  lord  intended  to 
make  no  proposal  to  the  House  on  that 
day,  but  should  act  on  his  declaration  of 
yesterday,  namely,  to  allow  the  committee 
to  meet  on  Tuesday  if  an  adjustment  was 
not  concluded  by  Monday,  he  should 
think  it  his  duty  on  the  latter  day  to 
call  their  lordships*  attention  to  circum- 
ftancerwhich  had  taken  place,  by  which 
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the  character  of  the  proceeding  tb^  had 
adopted  was  materially  aftcted.    Te  tbe 
appointment  of  that  aecret  coimniltce  be 
fully  felt  all  the  objections  which  had  been 
urged  by  his  noble  friends  before  he  had 
the  opportunit^r  of  attending  in  his  plaoe 
in  the  House.    But  to  these  weightjr  ob- 
jections was  to  be  added  this  sodilional 
circumstance,  that  it  appeared,  from  Che 
votes  of  tbe  House  of  Commonsv  that  a 
measure  had  there  been  adopted,  wfaicfi 
placed  the  question  in  quite  a  new  state. 
He  found  that  a  resolution,  sepportedy  «s 
he  understood,  by  the  opiaioD  of  has  ma- 
jesty's ministers,   hsd  passed  tbe  other 
House  of  Parliament,  explicitly  dedbrin^, 
that  any  inquiry  which  might  beiutfU- 
tuted,  in  consequence  of  the  message  and 
papers  communicated  to  their  lerddups* 
House,  can  have  no  possible  result  exceftt 
one,  which  *<  must  be  derogatory  from  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  injurioos  to  the 
best  interesu  of  the  empire,**    Thos  hn 
majesty's   ministers    had    engaged    Aat 
House  in  a  proceeding  which  thej  now 
admitted  can  terminate,  whatever  be  its 
result,  in  no  other  way  than  that  of  dero- 
sating  from  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  and 
mjunng  the  best  interests  of  the  coba- 
try.    This  proceeding  was  then  endeatfy 
one,  in  tbe  prosecution  of  which  k  was 
impossible  for  their  lordships  tocootintte. 
He  thought  it  necessary  to  say  thismocfa, 
to  call  their  lordships    atteotioa  to  the 
subject  that  they  might  be  prepared  for 
the  consideration  of  the  subject  on  Mon- 
day.   He  concluded  by  moving,  that  tbe 
House  be  summoned  for  that  day^-^Or- 
dered. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMpNS. 

Friday^  June  2S. 

Labourers  Wages  Bill.]     Mr.  lit- 
tleton  moved  the  second  rendrng  of  tb» 
bill,  and  briefly  explained  the  obfeei  of 
the  measure..     Mr.  Cripps,  Mr.  Daven- 
port, and  alderman  yfood,s^ekkf9i9^inx 
of  the  bill ;  and  Mr.  Huaie  objected  to  it, 
as  interfering  betweea  master  and  man. 
Mr.  Bsring  would  have  been  inclined  to 
oppose  the  bill,  if  the  country  had  been 
in  a  very  dtftrent  and  more  quiet  state. 
Under    the   present   circumstancss    he 
should  support  it    Mr..  John  Smith  siq»- 
ported  the  bill.    Colonel  Wood  opposed 
It ;  and  was  desirous  to  see  alt  restnetiie 
acts  of  this  character  abolished*    After  a 
few   words    from  Mr.  Wrottesley,  l*ni 
Stanley,  and  Mn  Lockhart,  in  fatser  «C 
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the  bill,  the  question  of  its  second  reading 
wsi  put  and  carried  without  a  division. 

The  Quben.I  Mr.  Brougham  trusted 
the  House  would  allow  him  to  supply  an 
omission  which  he  had  last  night  made  in 
the  coune  of  his  speech,  and  which  had 
only  been  brought  to  his  recollection  by 
her  majesty  in  the  course  <^  this  morning. 
It  had  been  objected  by  the  noble  lord 
last  nighty  that  the  introduction  of  the 
ouestion  of  the  Liturgy  had  been  an  after- 
thought on  the  part  of  her  majesty's  ad- 
visers. Now,  ne  felt  himself  bound,  in 
justice  to  the  queen,  to  state,  that  the  mo* 
ment  her  majesty,  at  her  then  residence 
abroad*  found,  from  the  gazette,  that  her 
name  was  erased  from  the  Liturgy,  she  in- 
stantly wrote  to  one  of  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters*, complaining  of  the  injustice  of 

*  The  following  is  the  letter  written  by 
her  majesty  on  her  seeing,  from  the  news- 
papers, that  her  name  was  omitted  in  the 
Liturgy  :— 

<<  Rome^  March  16, 1820. 

*'  The  Queen  wishes  to  be  informed, 
through  the  medium  of  lord  Liverpool, 
first  minister  to  the  king,  for  what  reason 
or  motive  the  queen's  name  is  left  out  of 
the  general  prayers  in  England,  with  a 
view  to  prevent  all  her  subjects  from  pay- 
ing her  such  respect  as  is  due  lo  her. 
And  it  is  an  equally  great  omission  to- 
wards the  king,  that  his  consort  queen 
should  be  pbliged  to  submit  to  such  great 
neglect,  as  if  the  archbishop  was  in  per- 
fect Ignorance  of  the  real  existence  of  the 
queen  Caroline  of  England.  The  queen 
is  desirous  that  lord  Liverpool  should  com- 
municate this  letter  to  the  archbishop  of 
<^anterbury.  Lord  Liverpool  will  with 
difficulty  believe  how  much  the  queen 
was  surprised  at  this  6rst  act  of  cruel  ty- 
ranny towards  her;  since  she  had  been  in- 
formed through  the  newspapers  of  the 
22nd  of  February,  that  in  the  course  of 
the  debates  in-  the  House  of  Commons, 
lord  Castlereagh,  one  of  his  best  friends, 
assured  the  queen's  attorney-general,  that 
the  king's  servants  would  not  use  towards 
the  queen  any  inattention  or  harshness. 
And  after  that  speech  of  lord  Castlereagli, 
the  queen  is  surprised  to  find  her  name 
left  out  of  the  Liturgy,  as  if  she  no  longer 
existed  in  this  world.  The  queen  trusts, 
before  she  arrives  in  England,  these  mat- 
ters will  be  corrected,  and  that  she  will 
receive  a  ssitlsfabtory  answer  from  lord  Li- 
verpdoL  <'  Carolike,  Queen." 


such  a  proceedmg.  He  felt  himself  at  the 
same  time  bound,  in  fairness  to  all  parties, 
to  state,  that  from  the  period  of  such  com- 
munication up  to  the  time  when  the  con- 
ferences took  place,  no  mention  of  the 
Liturgy  had  been  made. 

Lord  Castlereagh  perfectly  recollected 
that  the  letter  alluded  to  had  been  re- 
ceived by  a  noble  friend  of  his.  He  wish- 
ed, at  the  same  tinoe  to  observe,  that  when 
he  spoke  of  the  Liturgy  having  been  intro- 
duced by  her  majesty's  advisers  as  an 
after-thought,  he  meant  not  to  insinuate 
that  her  majesty  had  not  thought  of  it : 
his  object  was  to  show  that  it  was  not^  in 
the  first  instance,  propounded  to  his  ma- 
jesty's servants  as  a  principal  ground  of 
objection.  While  he  was  on  his  legs,  he 
wished  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  the 
House  sitting  to-morrow,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive her  majesty's  answer;  not  for  the 
purpose  of  deliberating  upon  it,  but  in  or- 
der that  gentlemen  might  be  in  possession 
of  it  previouslv  to  any  discussion. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  nothing  could 
be  more  convenient  than  such  a  proceed- 
ing, provided  no  discussion  was  to  take 
place.  He  wished  here  to  state,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  late  hour  to  which 
parliament  sat  last  night,  as  well  as  from 
the  indisposition  under  which  he  laboured, 
he  was  unable  to  make  any  communica- 
tion to  her  majesty  before  three  o'clock 
to-day.  This  having  been  the  cade,  her 
majesty  was  unable  to  &x  any  earlier  hour 
than  eleven  o'clock  to-morrow  for  receiv- 
ing the  deputation. 

Mr.  Denman  said,  that  the  letter  of  her 
majesty,  complaining  of  the  omission  of 
her  name  in  the  Liturgy,  had  been  written 
on  the  16th  March,  and  received  here  on 
the  29th.  Of  this  letter  he  knew  nothing, 
until  informed  of  it  by  her  majesty  this 
morning. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Saturday ^  June  24*, 

The  House  met  at  the  usual  hour.  Cu- 
riosity to  hear  her  majesty's  answer  to  the. 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  at- 
tracted a  greater  assemblage  of  members 
than  we  ever  before  witnessed  on  a  Satur- 
day. There  could  not  he  fewer  .than  300 
members  present. 

Parliamentary  Reform.]  Mr. 
Lamtton  begged  the  indulgence  of  the 
House  for  a  few  minutes.  A  motion  of 
hisy  which  he  was  pledged  to  his  consti- 
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luents  to  bring  forward,  and  than  which 
none  of  greater  importance  could  occupy 
the  attention  of  parliament,  stood  for 
Tuesday  next.  He  felt,  however,  from 
the  circumttancea  which  had  recently  oc- 
curred, that  it  was  impossible  for  mem- 
bers  to  enter  so  fully  as  he  could  wieh 
on  the  consideration  of  the  subject  in 
Question,  while  engaged  as  they  would  be 
for  some  time  to  come.  On  these  grounds 
he  begged  to  withdraw  his  notice  of  mo- 
tion U}T  the  present,  and  defer  it  nntil 
Dext  session. 

Education  of  the  Poor.]  Mr. 
Brougham  said,  he  stood  in  the  saine  si- 
tuation as  his  hon.  friend  who  had  just  sat 
down.  His  motion  respecting  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Poor  stood  also  for  Tuesday. 
He  could  not,  however,  when  he  consider- 
ed the  great  importance  of  the  subject, 
and  that,  if  the  business  of  the  country 
was  allowed  to  yield  to  circumstances 
which  might  arise  like  those  his  lioiv  friend 
had  alluded  to,4he  public  must  eventually 
be  sufferers  to  a  deplorable  extent,  bring 
himself  to  postpone  his  motion  beyond  the 
appointed  day.  He  had  always  foreseen 
that  the  momentous  proceedings  which 
were  about  to  take  place,  would  be  at- 
tended with  consequences  such  as  the 
hon.  member  for  Durham  and  himself  re- 
ferred to.  He  saw  no  alternative,  how- 
ever,  but  tliat  of  persisting  in  the  course 
he  now  stated,  and  suggesting  to  the 
House  the  propriety,  during  the  progress 
of  the  interesting  discussions  in  which  it 
was  about  to  be  engaged,  of  setting  apart 
particular  days  for  attending  to  the  regu- 
lar business  of  the  country. 

Exchequer  Court  of  Scotland.] 
Lord  A.  Hamilton  begged  to  state,  that 
one  of  the  barons  of  the  Scotch  exche- 
auer,  called  the  English  baron,  had  lately 
died.  It  was  therefore  his  intention  to 
move,  on  an  early  day,  that  the  place  just 
vacated  should  not  be  filled  up,  but  that, 
Agreeably  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  on  that  subject,  the  barons  of 
the  Scotch  exchequer  should  remain  per- 
manently at  their  present  number. 

-Lord  Casilereagh  informed  the  noble 
lord,  that  his  majesty's  government  did 
not  intend  to  make  any  appointment  in 
the  place  of  the  late  Scotch  baron  to 
whom  he  alluded* 

"E  Queen's  Answer  to'the  Reso- 
ONs  OF  tAe  House.]     Mr.  Wilber- 
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force,  accoinpaDied  by  Mr.  Stairt  Wort^ 
ley,  now  entered  the  House.  TlwfnMr 
was  loudly  called  for  ;  but  Mr.  S.  Wortkj 
took  his  place  at  the  bar,  atteadei  by 
Mr.  Bankes  and  sir  T.  Acland,  and  aa- 
nounced  that  the  deputation  nomiiiated 
to  wait  upon  her  majesty  had  that  daJd^ 
livered  to  the  Queen  the  ResolatioD  of 
that  House,  as  authorized  by  their  TOte, 
to  which  her  majesty  was  pleased  co  gift 
the  following  Answer  :-^ 

*^  Lam  bound  to  receive  witfa  gnititode 
every  attempt  o»  the  part  af  the  Howe 
of  Commons  to  intcrpoie  iia  high  media- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  heaiiog  those  aa- 
happy  difierences  in  the  Toyi\  family, 
which  no  person  bas  so  much  reasovi  to 
deplore  as  myaelf ;  and  with  perfect  troth 
i  can  declare,  that  an  entire  reconcile- 
ment  of  those  difierences,  effected  by  tfce 
authority  of  parliaoaent  on  prtnciplu  cob- 
sistent  with  the  honour  and  dignitj  of 
all  the  parties,  is  sdll  tbe  abject  dearert 
to  my  heart. 

*<  I  cannot  refrain  from  ezprewDi^  nr 
deep  sense  of  the  affectionate  laogu^  of 
these  resolutions.  It  shows  the  tiouse  of 
Commons  to  be  the  faithful  represnitatiTe 
of  that  genercras  people,  to  whom  I  owes 
debt  of  gratitude  that  cao  aefrr  he  n* 
paid.  I  am  sensible  too  that  I  eipese 
myself  to  the  risk  of  dispieatiag  thote 
who  may  soon  be  the  j^tdges  of  mj  coo- 
duct.  But  I  trust  to  their  candour,  snd 
their  sense  of  honour,  confident  that  they 
will  enter  into  the  feelings  which  slone 
influence  my  determination. 

**  It  would  ill  become  me  to  qoeslioa 
the  power  of  parliament,  or  the  mode  is 
which  it  may  at  any  time  be  exerciiei 
But  however  strongly  I  may  feel  the  dc- 
cessity  of  submitting  to  its  autkoritT,  the 
<^estion  whether  I  will  make  myself  t 
party  to  any  measure  proposed,  nrait  be 
decided  by  my  own  feelings  and  cia- 
science,  and  by  them  alone. 

**  As  a  subject  of  the  state,  I  shsQ  bov 
with  defereiH^e,  and,  if  possible,  wilhoai  i 
murmur,  to  every  act  of  the  sovereign  su- 
thority.  But  as  an  accused  and  injured 
queen,  I  owe  it  to  the  king,  to  njwtfi 
and  to  all  my  fellow-subjects,  not  to  cas- 
sent  to  the  sacrifice  of  any  essential  prifi- 
lege,  or  withdraw  my  appeal  to  thoie 
principles  of  public  justice,  which  are 
alike  the  saf(^ard  of  the  highest  aoi 
the  humblest  individual." 

Milan  Commission.]     General  ^ 
gusson  said;— •  As  we  are -now  aboot  to 
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enter  upoD  thil  tinbftfjpjr  iofidtligacioni 
wbidi,  accordittg  to  miDii«MrBt  bo  seriovaljr 
a&cu  the  dignitj  of  tlie  Crown  and  ^  the 
interesU  of  the  people  at  large,  we  have  a 
right,  I  thioki  before  we  proceed  farther, 
to  receite  sMie  kifoniiation  ooncerning 
transactions  which  have  reference  to  this 
painful  subject*  Before  we  begin  the 
GonsidenCion  Of  the  ioqairy,  I  beg  to  ask 
a  question  respeeting  the  Milan  missioB. 
Was  it  a  ptdilic  or  private  commission  ? 
Was  it  sanctiened  by  the  legitimate  ad^ 
▼isere  of  the  Crown  i  Was  there  a  report 
from  it?  And,  if  so»  to  whom  was  it 
made?  I  should  ako  Kke  to  know  by 
whom  that  commission  was  appointed.  I 
hope  this  question  will  receive  an  answer 
from  the  noble  lord  opposite. 

Lord  C0sHereagh :  *^  I  hope  the  hon« 
and  gallant  general  will  exeuse  me  on  the 
present  occasion  for  remindiog  him,  that, 
when  we  agreed  to  meet  to-day,  It  waft 
apecifically  understood  by  my  hon.  friend 
opposite  (Mr.  WUbetibree),  and  I  be* 
iieve  bjr  others,  that  We  were  not  to 
meet  for  dheosslon,  but  merely  to  re* 
ceive  the  queen's  answer.  As  we  are  to 
enter  upon  this  sabfect  on  Monday,  I  hope 
it  will  Qot  be  expected  of  me  now  to  say 
one  word  that  can  lead  to  premature  dis* 
cuaaioi|.  I  must  therefbre  decline  answer- 
log  the  hon.  and  gallant  general's  question 
at  the  present  moment. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Tai^  protested  against  the 
doctrine  laid  down  by  the  noble  lord,  that 
Ilia  agreement  with  any  hon.  member  was 
to  be  adoritted  as  a  bar  to  any  inquiry 
which  others  afght  think  proper  to  make. 
The  question  put  by  his  hon.  friend  was  a 
very  proper  one,  and  one  to  which  the 
House  had  a  right  to  expect  an  answer, 
although  the  noble  lofd  need  not  answer 
at»  certainly,  unless  he  cfaese.  But  the 
aoomer  it  was' answered  the  better.  The 
Milan  commission  must  either  have  been 
the  act  of  govemment,  or  have  arisen  out 
of  wnderhand  advice,  to  which  the  noble 
lord  and  his  colleagues  bad  fbund  them- 
selves eibligcd  to  truckle.  If  the  noUe 
l«*rd  «ad  hu  ceUeagoes  though  these  were 
acta  that  ought  nwt  to  have  taken  place, 
they  aboold  grwely  and  nrapectfillly  have 
adviaed  Ms  majesty  against  them ;  and  if 
their  srfriee  had  been  rejected,  they  ought 
rminediaaely  to  have  tesigaed  their  places 
to  o tilers  [a  laugh  1.  f&  did  assure  the 
gentlemen  wlio  hA  jurt  indicated  their 
reelings,  that  he  epobe  disinlerestedly ; 
Horr,  so  fkr  from  havihg  a  wish  that  hh 
Trieoda  ar  the  ^jeartemcsi  wIm  lurrftunded 


him  should  get  into  place,  he  thought  it 
impossible  that  a  greater  curse  could 
befall  them,  than  to  succeed  to  the  places 
of  the  present  ministers,  in  the  state  of 
misery  to  which  those  aiiniejlers  had  by 
their  counsels  reduced  the  country.  For 
their  august  royal  masteV',  from  mom  ire 
had  now  been  separated  for  years  fa 
laugh],  he  entertained  the  highest  friend- 
ship, if  he  dare  speak  in  such  terms  of  his 
sovereign,  to  whom  he  yielded  in  respect- 
ful duty  to  no  man.  If  the  noble  lord 
coald  resume  his  gravity,  he  wouM  tell 
him  that  he  (Mr.  Taylor)  spoke  feelingly 
ftoxh  his  sense  of  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  not  firom  any  spleen  that  could  be 
supposed  to  arise  fh>m  his  having  been 
separated,  as  it  were,  from  that  sovereign, 

ferhaps  by  the  counsels  of  that  noble  lord 
repeated  laughter].  He  spoke  abt  ho- 
nestly, and  under  an  imperious  sense  of 
duty.  If  in  what  he  had  uttered  there 
were  any  expressions  dfsrespectftil  to  the 
Hbuse,  he  was  ready  to  beg  pardon,  but 
not  of  the  noble  lord.  He  could  assure 
the  noble  lord  that  he  was  grossly  mis- 
taken if  he  thought  he  could  embarrass 
him  by  any  thing  which  he  could  do.  Btr 
no  ridicule  or  satire  was  he  to  be  moved. 
He  repeated  it,  that  he  lamented  to  see 
that  illustrious  individual  in  the  hands  of 
the  noble  lord  and  his  colleagues.  VLt 
insisted  on  ft,  that  the  question  of  his  hon. 
friend  was  perfectly  proper;  and  if  n6 
answer  should  be  given  to  it.  It  would 
carry  a  conviction  to  his  breast  that  there 
was  something  in  the  Milan  commission 
so  odious  and  objectionable,  that  the 
noble  lord  did  not  dare  to  own  it. 

Sir  R,  fVitson  did  net  wish  to  provoke 
discussion,  but  he  felt  it  necessary  to  ask 
the  noble  Kyrd  if  the  adjourned  debate  oh 
the  king's  message  would  be  resumed  on 
Monday,  or  if  it  was  intended  by  ministers 
to  insist  on  the  appointment  of  a  secret 
committee?  He  asked  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  information  for  his  consti* 
tuents,  who  were  anxious  to  seize  the  op- 
portunity, if  any  should  offi*r,  to  express 
their  objections  to  that  mode  oF  proceed* 
ing,  by  way  of  petition  to  the  House. 

Lord  Casthreagh  declined  giving  any 
answer  to  any  farther  question. 

Mr.  R.  MarHn  said,  it  was  highly  hi- 
decorous  to  be  thus  putting  ouestiooB  to 
the  hoble  lord,  especially  when  ft  Vras 
known  to  be  the  feeling  of  the  House 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  discussion  opon 
the  sol^ct  at  present. 

The  Hottse  then  adjourned. 
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COMMITMSNT  FOR  LiBKL— PSTITIOV 

or  Mr.  Butt.]  Earl  Grey  presented  a 
petition  from  R.  G.  Butt,  stating  his  hav- 
ing brought  an  action  against  sir  N.  Co- 
nant  for  false  imprisonroent«  in  commit* 
ting  him  on  a  charge  of  libel  before  any  in* 
diclment  found  or  information  filed,  and 
that  the  judges  had  decided  the  point 
against  him  ;  he  therefore  complained  to 
^e  HousCi  and  prayed  relief,  ^c*  His 
lordship,  in  presenting  the  petition,  ad- 
verted to  what  he  had  formerly  said  upon 
the  subject  of  the  power  assumed,  or,  he 
would  rather  say,  usurped  by  magistrates, 
of  judging  of  the  nature  of  libeii  by  com- 
nitting  on  charges  for  that  alleged  of- 
fence, without  any  indictment  being  found 
or  information  filed.  To  the  opinion  he 
then  expressed,  he  still  adhered,  consi- 
dering, as  he  did,  such  a  practice  to  be  a 
departure  from  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
land,  and  to  be  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  the  constitution. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  observed,  that  the 
judges  had  given  it  as  their  opinion,  that 
there  was  no  ground  of  complaint  in  the 
petitioner's  case.  With  regard  to  the  mo- 
tion made  by  the  noble  earl  on  a  former 
occasion,  bis  objections  to  the  power  of  the 
magistrates  were,  at  the  time  they  were 
maae,  deserving  of  every  attention ;  but 
was  fully  of  opinion,  that  they  were  not 
founded  in  law. 

Lord  Erskine  said,  he  had  on  a  former 
occasion,  when  his  noble  friend  brought 
the  subject  before  the  House,  stated  that 
he  considered  arr^t  for  libel,  before  an 
indictment  was  found,  to  be  illegal ;  and 
he  still  maintained  that  opinion. 
,    Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Petition  from  th£  Queen.]  Lord 
Dacre  rose*  He  said  he  had  been  re- 
quested to  present  a  petition  which  he  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  oner  to  their  lordships, 
inasmuch  as  it  related  to  matters  of  great 
importance,  and  was  worded  with  pro- 
priety. The  petition  was  from  her  ma- 
jesty, and  it  had  been  hoped  that  that  il- 
lustrious person  would  have  been  enabled 
to  place  it  on  the  table  through  a  medium 
better  calculated  to  ffive  weiffht  to  the 
proceeding— namely,  through  vxeX  of  the 
highest  authority  in  the  House.  As,  how- 
ever, that  expectation  had  not  been  real^ 
ized,  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  call  their  lordships 
attention  to  the  subject.    In  this  petition 
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her  nujeaty  comf^ned  of  the  naode  of  io  • 
quiry  instituted  a^ainstherbein^byaaecret 
committee,  she  complained  thatthKtnqmry 
respecting  her  conduct  was  inalitiited  at  a 
period  when  she  had  not  time  Co  proGsre 
witnesses  from  the  continent.     She  coia« 
plained  that  by  thia  course  of  proceeding 
an   unfavourable   irapresssioa  .  migbc  be 
made  against  her  before  she  bad  an  op- 
portunity to  rebut  the  evidence  fanooglK 
secretly  forward  by  her  accuaeia.     Soch 
waa  the  nature  of  the  petitioo  be  faeM  in 
hiahand;  but,  before  ne  presented  it;  he 
thought  it  proper  to  obaerre,  that,  to^Jy 
ignorant  aa  he  waa  of  the  natuie  of  the 
transactions  referred  to»  and  never  having 
beeS  honoured  with  her  majiesiy  s  ac- 
quaintance, or  having  had  the  slightest 
commubication  with  her,  he  vras  on  this 
occasion  merely  perlbrroiag  what  he  con- 
sidered a  dutf  to  a  person  Under  accusa- 
tion, and  agamst  wtiom  proceedings  had 
beeii  adopted  of  a  nature  in  which  be  could 
not  concur.    He  had  already  taken  an  op- 
portunity of  stating  hia  diaaeot  to  tbe 
course  which  their  lordships  had  chosen  to 
sanction,  but  to.  proceed  in  which  would 
now  be  unbecoming  the  character  of  ^bat 
House.    Why.  was  it  desired  to  proceed 
hastily  to  an  mquiry,  the  result  <^  which 
was  expected  to  prove  equally  iojartsos  to 
the  dignity  of  the  Crown  and  the  iaceresu 
of  the  people  ?   Their  lordships  most  be 
aware  that  the  public  opinion  was  decid- 
edly against  an  inquiry  by  a  secret  com- 
mittee, the  appointment  of  which  was  no- 
toriously in  the  bands  of  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters.    Many  of  the  names  iododed  in 
the  list  of  that  committee  were  those  of 
noble  lords  who  had  already  given  an  opi- 
nion on  the  case.    If  that  committee  was, 
as    hsd   been  assarted,   to  perform  'the 
functionv  of  a  grand  jury,  what  efect  must 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  composed  have 
on  the  feelings  of  the  people  ?   The  itft 
contained  the  names  of  four  cabnieeflmis- 
ters  who  had  already  made  up  their  minda 
on  the  question,  and  were  acquainted  with 
the  whole  of  the  case.    There  were  two 
other  names  of  persons  of  hig^  ataUoo, 
who  must  naturally  be  suppoaed  to  have 
received  impressions  un&vourahle  to  the 
illustrious  person  accused*    It  was  not  to 
be  believed  that  the  right  reverend  pre* 
late  at  the  head  of  the  church,  or  the  no* 
ble  and  learned  lord,  would  have  aufiered 
the  name  of  her  miyeatv  to  be  exckidid 
from,  the  Liturgy,  had  they  not  adbnittad 
that  there  were  grounds  for  that  prMcd- 
ing.  They  most,  therefore^  be  oomidered 
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as  havMig  already  come  to  a  deciaioD.  One 
of  them  was  tKe  person  responsible  for 
the  exclusion  of  the  queen's  name   [  Here 
some  noble  lord,  we  believe  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, intimated  his  dissent  from  this  opi- 
nion].    He  must  repeat,  that  he  consi* 
dered  the  right  reverend  prelate  the  re« 
sponsible  person  for  this  act.     He  would 
not  go  over  the  whole  list.    It  was  sufii* 
ctent  for  him  to  observe,  that  there  were 
aeveral  others  who  must  be  conceived  by 
the  public  to  have  formed  a  bias  against 
the  interests  of  the  illustrious  person  un- 
der accusation.    In  such  a  state  of  things, 
when    the    greatest   agitation    prevailed 
among  all  ranks,  and  the  vital  interests  of 
the  country  were  at  stake,  he  hoped  their 
lordships  would  pause  at  least  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  consider  how  far  the  claims  ofher 
majesty,  as  expressed  in  this  petition,  were 
just  and  eauiteble— how  far  they  could  be 
warranted  in  rejecting  her  majesty's  claim 
to  that  justice  to  which  every  Englishman 
must  consider  her  entitled— namely,  that 
she  should  not  be  proceeded  against  until 
■he  had  the  opportunity  of  bringing  her 
witnesses  from  the  continent.     Her  ma- 
jesty further  prays,  that  she  may  be  heard 
by  counsel  against  the '  sitting  of  the  se- 
eret  committee.     This  prayer  he  hoped 
their  lordships  would  grant,  and  then  the 
objections  to  that  proceeding  would  he  en- 
forced by  arguments  much  stronger  than 
anylie  could  use. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  had  no  objection 
to  the  petition  being  laid  on  the  table,  but 
thought  it  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  in 
consequence  of  what  had'  fallen  from  the 
noble  lord  who  presented  it.    He  felt  that 
he  had,  as  a  peer,  duties  to  perform  to 
ever^  subject  of  the  realm ;  but  in  the  si- 
tuation in  which  he  stood  he  knew  that 
he  had  also  one  great  duty  to  perform  to 
that  House.      He  declared,  upon  his  ho- 
nour, that  when  he  declined  to  present 
the  petition  he  entertained  no  objection 
to  its  being  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  House,  but  it  appeared  to  him  bet- 
ter that  it  should  be  presented  by  any 
other  noble  lord  than  by  himsdf.    A  due 
regard  to  the  situation  in  which  he  stood 
induced  him  to  pause,  when  called  upon 
to  present  this  petition.  He  had  not,  how- 
ever, three  minutes  for  the  consideration 
of  the  question.    He  had  certaioiy  taken 
'  great  paina  to  leam  what  waa  the  proper 
mode  of  proceeding  in  such  a  case,  but  no 
light  could   be   derived  {from  any  thing 
bond  in  the  Journals.    He  had  on  a  for« 
ner  occaiian  refuted  to  present  a  letter 


to  the  House  from  the  iilusttiouB  person 
who  was  now  a  petitioner.  He  would 
have  willingly  complied,  but  there  was  no 
precedent,  m  the  Journals  for  such  a  pro- 
ceeding.  He  again  repeated,  that  bis 
only  reason  for  not  presenting  the  petition 
was,  his  belief  that  it  would  be  more  pro* 
per  for  any  other  of  their  lordships  to* 
perform  that  office.  No  feeling  of  dis- 
respect to  the  illustrious  person  had  in- 
fluenced his  conduct.  He  declared  to 
their  lordships,  and  was  ready  to  declare 
in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  that  he 
would  rather  suffer  death  than  admit  any 
abatement  of  the  principle  that  a  person 
accused  is  not  therefore  to  be  considered 
guilty.  As  there  was  no  precedent,  he  was 
not  yet  aware  what  proceeding  could  be 
taken  on  the  petition ;  but  certainly  the 
illustrious  person  would  have,  somehow  or 
other,  the  opportunity  of  being  heard. 
That  he  had  refused  to  present  the  peti- 
tion was,  however,  no  objection  to  ita 
being  now  received  and  considered. 

Earl  Crrei^  was  sensible  that  no  person 
was  more  disposed  on  every  occasion  to 
discharge  his  duty  to  the  House  and  the 
country  conscientiously  than  the  noble 
and  learned  lord.  That  no  motives  but 
such  as  arose  from  the  consideration  of 
his  duty  could  have  prevented  the  noble 
lord  from  presenting  the  petition  he  was 
well  convinced ;  but  the  noble  and  learn- 
ed lord  must  allow  him  to  think,  that  the 
view  he  had  taken  of  his  situation  was  an 
erroneous  one.  That  his  sitting  on  that 
woolsack  gave  him  different  duties  with 
respect  to  applications  of  this  kind  from 
any  other  noble  lord  was  what  he  could 
not  admit.  He  Apprehended  that  there 
was  no  distinction  of  the  nature  of  that 
which  the  noble  lord  endeavoured  to  set 
up.  For  his  part,  feeling  that  the  doors  of 
that  House  ought  always,  in  some  way  or 
other,  to.be  open  toevery  person  who  com- 
plained of  a  oenial  of  justice,  bad  that  pew 
tition  been  offered  to  him  he  would  not 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  take  three 
minutes  to  consider  the  propriety  of  sub^ 
mitting  it  to  the  consideration  of  their 
lordships ;  but  after  satisfying  himself  that 
it  was  couched  in  proper  language,  should 
have  thought  himself  bound  to  present  it. 
The  noble  and  learned  lord  had  formed, 
doubtless  most  conscientiously,  adiffisfent 
opinion ;  but  that  opinion,  he  moat  con- 
tend, was  founded  on  a  mistaken  view  of 
the  noble  and  learned  lord's  situation.  He 
could  not  help  making  these  observations 
on  this   subject;  for  it  was  importaiit 
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thai  no  diflinctiMi  thould  be  oonaidertd  lo 
exift  among  the  peen  who  coroponed  that 
Houae. 

The  Lord  CkamcMor  liad  no  deaire  to 
polong  the  diacuaBion,  but  wished  that 
tiM  noble  lord,  and  otbera  who  concurred 
with  him  would  lay  down  some  course 
which  he  could  follow.  Notwithstanding 
all  thai  the  noble  lord  had  said,  he  consi* 
desed  that  duties  were  imposed  on  him 
v«rv  di Arent  from  those  which  the  great 
asi^orily  of  theiv  lordships  had  to  perlbrm. 
He  was  not  aware  that  any  similar  petition 
hod  ever  been  presented ;  but,  as  he  had 
aaid,  he  had  no  ofajjectioo  to  its  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  House. 

Lord  Holland  concurred  with  his  noble 
friend.  The  duties  of  the  noble  and  learn- 
eil^lonly  in  rising  and  speaking  from  that 
vool^aack,  diHeired  in    no  respect   from 
those  of  any  other  peer  of  parliament. 
HIa  duties  in  thai  House  were  not  to  be 
aegulated  by  any  elher  duties.    While  he 
sat  there  he  waa  bound  to  consider  him- 
self only  as  amember  of  that  House.  It  was 
a  doetnne  of  ffraal  importgnce,  that  no- 
tfiing  coming  from  him  waa  to  be  consi- 
dered aa  havmg  giealer  weight  or  autho- 
rity than  if  it  came  fromaay  other  peer* 
Uiaoonduot  therefore  was  net  to  be  re« 
gulaled   by  other   motives   than    those 
which  regulated  that  of  any  other  member 
of  that  assembly.     They  were  all  peeMi 
and  no  individual  aaM>ng  them  could  ad- 
dresa  the  House  with  any  gNater  autho« 
aity.than  that  which  belonged  to  hia  oba* 
iMlen  The  privilegea  of  the  House  would 
indeed  be  materially  abridgedt  were  it  to 
be  presumed  that  any  man  among  them 
eould,  by  what  he  individually  <  did,  bind 
Miat  House.     There  could,  therefore,  be 
no-  objection  to  the  noble  and  learoed 
lard^s  presenting  thepetitioa,  which  would 
Bot  have  been  equaliy  an  ebjeotioo  on 
the  part  of  amr  other  noble  lord.    There 
might  be  a  diifteulty  in  finding  precedents 
lor  the  psesent  case,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  journals  had,  as  the  noble  mid 
learned  lord  said,  been  sewehed  in  vain; 
iMit  when  there  wsm  no  other  mode  in 
wiuch  the  uljoslneuapetitioiier4:oiildapplv 
than  this»  it  was  a^  rpaaoaabie  to  tomk 
dbat  there  could  be  any  iBipro|Hriety  in 
presenting  her  petition.      The  noble  and 
Mmed  lord  said  thathehad  reCiisedto  pr^ 
aent|a4etter  from  her  majesty ;  but  that  wfs 
^ite  4  difforeat  case,  as  he  might  then 
have  appeared  as  acting  for  the  House. 
No  such  (Ajeciioai  however,  could  apply 
Co  the  preseatiag.of  a  petilioo. 
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The  Earl  of  Z4Mi7HM^smd,tlmtaD  their 
lordships  were  agreed  as  to  the  ptepnety 
of  receiring  the  petition.     He  would  re- 
ceive it,  not  because  there  waa  any  prece- 
dent for  it,  but  because  it  waa  a  clear  pm- 
ciple  of  constitutional  right  that  the  ^ 
plications   of  subjects^  however  bi|^  or 
however  low,  should  be  received  by  their 
lordships,  in  cases  in  which  their  interests 
were  affected.      The  only  question  wis, 
whether  it  should  be  received  in  a  auve 
solemn  and  formal  manner  than  other  ap- 
plications :  and  as  that  could  not  be  the 
case,  it  should  be  received  m  the  nsoai 
way.    He  begged,  however, to  say  a  word 
or  two  on  the  pleaofhianoUesndkinicd 
triend  on  the  woolsack  for  reliuing  to  pre- 
sent the  petition,  and  what  had  fatten  from 
the  noble  lord|  opposite  on  that  sabjoct. 
He  admitted  that  their  lordahipe  were  all 
equal  in  point  of  dutiea  aM  privSeges^ 
and  if  the  illustrious  petitioner  could  not 
have  access  to  the  Houae  but  tfanm^oae 
individual  of  their  lordships,  that  indivi- 
dual should  have  presented  it.    Bot  there 
weae  individual  peers  ibrough   w^hom  it 
would  be  highly  improper  to  prescai  csr* 
tain  apphoatioas.      Suppoaoa  rar  iastaafis^ 
a  petitioner  were  to  request  any  of  tbar 
lordships  ta  present  a  petition  against  see 
of  his  own  relations,  could  he  not  vcij 
properly  dedioe,  and  request  thepedtioBer 
to  i^ply  to  some  other  Quarter?    To  ay» 
therefore,  that  any  individual  pear  oC  par* 
liamont  might  not  have  particular  Taaseos 
for  declining  to  do.  certain  dniies  which 
might  be  more  properly  dene  by  otben^ 
and  that,  in  the  exercise  of  lua  discntion, 
he  might  not  decline  those  doties,  would 
be  den  jfing  him  hia  undoubted  privilege. 
Hiece  might  be  petitions  which*  consider* 
ed  as  a  peer  of  parlianMnt*  he  m%hi  have 
no  objeetiop  to  present;  bsrt,  coosidered 
as  hMing  a  particular  office,  and  exh/- 
biliagia  particular  character,  he  atj^'  be 
prevented  from  offitring  to  the  Hense. 
Thit  was   the  case  with  his  noble  and 
learned  friend.    B|4  his  ooUeaad  learned 
friendmig^  liave  enother  leason  i  heknev 
that  there  waa  no  preeedeat  for  tida,  and 
he  did  not  think  that,  tl»  being  a  new 
case,  faeenghtto  comfdf  without  delfte* 
ration.      It  was,  theremre,  nsoreprepes 
that  it  shouUi  come  from  any  other  menft- 
her  of  ^e  Houses    Any  noble  kaa^  might 
sayi  4l^t  sBcit  a  petition,  tboogh  fit  -  to  bo 
presented^mightnotbefittebe  preaenled 
bfr^hiim. 

The  Marquis  of  Zaiudomae  peHiKti  r 
agfood^wilhagreatpoitof  what  had  fi»* 
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len  ffom  die  noble  eerl  opposite^  while  he 
coDteiKkd  that  it  had  not  touched  any  of 
the  objections  of  .his  noble  friends.  He 
allowed  thiit  any  noble  lord  might  decline 
to  present  a  petition,  upon  personal  con- 
siderations. He  could  nave  no  objection 
to  any  peer  of  parliament  exercieing  his 
own  discretion  on  what  petition  he  oughtt 
or  ouffbt  not,  to  present.  What  he  ob* 
jectedto  was^  the  reason  which  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  gave  for  declining  to  pre- 
sent the  petition-enamel  J,  that  he  felt  pre* 
sluded  from  presenting  it  by  the  particular 
rituation  which  he  occupied  in  the  House. 
The  principle  ibr  which  his  noble  friends 
ind  himself  contended  was,  that  no  pecu- 
iarity  of  situation  precluded  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  on  the  woolsack  from  pre- 
«nting  any  petition,  or  performing  any 
kity,  whicq  might  be  presented*  or  per- 
brmed  by  any  other  peer  of  parliaraent. 
The  noble  and  leamea  lord's  situation  as 
(peaker  of  that  Honse  differed  from  that 
f  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
his  respect— that  the  latter  was  elected 
y  the  House  itself^  and  the  former  was- 
ppointed  hy  the  Crown.  The  noble  and 
earned  lordy  therefore  occupied  the  wool^ 
ick  by  command  of  his  majesty,  but  stili 
ithoot  relinquishing  any  of  the  briviteges 
r  freeing  himself  from  any  of  the  dutiev 
F  the  peerage,  which  were  eomnson  to 
fm  with  the  other  peers,  and  which,  when 
3  quitted  the  woolsack,  he  mtghr  dis- 
[large  in  any  other  part  of  t^e  House* 
he  noble  earl  therefore  had  notansweredi 
lis  objection  by  placing  the  refusal  of  the 
lancellor  on  personal  grounds. 
The  Lord  Ckaneeilar  explained.  He 
aimed  all  the  privileees,  and  was  willing 
>  execute  all  the  duties  of  the  peerage ; 
id  desired  il  to  be  understood,  that  be 
luld  nevet  refuse  to  present  a  petition, 
herher  fVem  the  highest  or  the  lowest 
bject,  if  consistent  with  what  he  thought 
B  dutiee  to  the  House.  He  would  not 
low  that  he  was  acting  from  personal 
otivee  while  he  declined  presenting  a 
(tition  for  wiich  he  had  no  precedent, 
e  thought  that  the  presenting'  of  thia 
titioa  waa  a  strong  measure^  whieh  he* 
ts*  not  called  upon  to  esecuna  mt^Saag 
lere  he  did; 

The  Petition  of  her  majesty  waa  then 
id  as^ fellows: 

To  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  in 
Parliament  assembled. 


**  Caroline  J?. 
»  The  Queen,  having  been  infonned^tbav 
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proceedings  are  abcnt  to  be  instituted 
against  her  in  the  House  of  Lords,  f^els  it 
necessary  to  approach  your  lordships  as  a 
petitioner  and  a  fellow  subject.  She  is 
advised  that,  according  to  the  forms  of 
your  lordships  House,  no  other  mode  of 
communication  is  permitted. 

"  Now,  as  at  all  times,  she  declares  her 
perfect  readiness  to  meet  eyery  charge  af- 
fecting her  honour;  and  she  challenges 
the  most  complete  investigation  of  her 
conduct.  But  she  protests,  in  the  first 
place,  against  any  secret  inquiry ;  and  if 
the  House  of  Lords  should,  notwithstand- 
ing^ persist  in  a  proceeding  so  contrary  to 
every  principle  of  justice  and  of  law,  she 
must  in  the  next  place  declare,  that  even 
from  such  an  unconstitutional  course  she 
can  have  nothing  to  apprehend,  unlesPit 
be  instituted  before  the  arrival  of  those 
witnesses  whom  she  wili  summon  imme<* 
diateiy  to  expose  the  whole  of  the  macht- 
nations  against  her.  She  is  anxious  tha€ 
thiere  should  now  be  no  delay  whatever 
in  finishing  the  inquiry ;  and  none  shall  be 
occasioned  by  her  majesty.  But  the  queen 
cannot  suppose  that  the  House  of  Lords 
will  commit  so  crying  an  injustice  as  to 
authorise  a  secret  examination  of  her  con*< 
duct,  in  the  absence  of  herself  and  her 
counsel,  while  her  defence  must  obviously 
rest  upon  evidence  which  for  some  weeks 
cannot  reach  this  country.  The  instant 
that  it  arrives  she  will  entreat  the  House 
of  Lords  to  proceed  in  any  way  they  may 
think  consistent  with  the  ends  of  justice; 
but  in  the  mean  time^and  before  the  first 
step  IS  taken,  her  majesty  desires  to  be 
heard  by  her  counsel  at  3rour  lordship* 
bar,  this  day,  upon  die  subject  matter  of 
^18  petition." 

Lord  Dacre  then  moved,,  that  her  ma^ 
jesty's  counsel  be  called' to  the  bar.  The 
motion  was  agreed  to,  and  her  majestyV 
counsel  were  accordingly  called.  A  pause 
of  some  minutes  ensued,,  while  the  mes-^ 
sengers  went  to  inform  Mr*  Droughanoi 
and  Mr.  Denman  that  their  lordships  de» 
sired  their  attendance.  Tlie  two  leameil 
gentlemen,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Williams^ 
then  appeared  at  the  bar.  The  petiiteo  wat 
again  read,  and 

Mr.  Brougham  liegan  Co  addresS'  their 
lordships.  He  said  he  had  the  hononiv 
to  attend  tfieir  lordships  as  counsel 
for  her  majesChr,  the  Queen,  and  he 
understood  that  he  should  now  be  heard 
in  support  of  the  petition  which  had  just 
been  reed.  It  might  perhaps  have*  beeir 
move  consistent  vnA  nit  duty  if,  feelingr 
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as  he  did,  the  extensive  Importance  of  the 
interests  irhich  be  was  now  called  upon  to 
defend,  and  sensible  bow  feebly  it  was  in 
his  power  to  defend  them,  and  bow  small 
the  abilities  he  brought  to  the  task,  be  bad 
asked  for  a  delay  of  a  few  hours  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  the  execution  of  it.  But 
he  had  in  it  command  from  his  illustrious 
client  not  to  spare  any  personal  sacrifices, 
•n  his  own  part,  to  avoid  delay,  and  not 
to  offer  any  obstruction  on  her*s  to  the 
hnmediale  commencement  of  the  inquiry. 
It  became,  therefore,  the  more  necessary 
for  him  to  make  the  statement  which  be 
was  about  to  make  on  the  part  of  her  ma* 
jesty,  that  she  should  not  appear  to  ask 
for  delay  in  the  accustomed  and  vulaar 
aanse  of  that  word.  She  asked  for  no  de- 
la^  of  the  prosecution ;  she  asked  for  no 
delay  of  judement,  because  she  was  con- 
acious  that  she  was  innocent,  and  because 
she  knew  that  their  lordships  wereiuat; 
but  she  asked  for  delair  because  she  knew 
that  all  the  forma  of  law  and  justice  would 
be  set  at  defiance  if  they  refused  to  listen 
to  her  petition,  and  proceeded  to  try  her 
on  the  ex  parte  statementa  of  her  enemiea» 
As  it  appeared  from  a  message  on  the 
table,  her  majesty  was  to  be  brought  to 
trial  on  grave  charses  contained  in  papera 
aubmitted  to  their  lordships.  These  pa- 
pers, as  stated  in  the  message,  referred  to 
the  conduct  of  her  majesty  when  residing 
abroad.  What  the  charges  themselves 
were  — by  what  testimony  Uiey  were  sup- 
ported—who the  base  tools  were  who  lent 
themselves  to  procure,  collect,  and  ar- 
range them-4iow  they  were  scraped  to- 
gether—by whose  influence  they  were 
conjured  up,  he  could  not  tell ;  but  it  was 
enough  for  him /to  know  this,  that  be  it 
creditable  to  the  collector,  or  be  it  odious 
and  disgraceful  to  the  collector  and  the 
witnesses,  it  went  to  affect  the  character 
and  to  impeach  the  conduct  of  her  ma- 
ieaty  for  something  that  was  allied  to 
■ate  been  done  abrMd.  Now,  it  was  known 
10  their  lordships,  that  her  majesty  had 
resided  for  the  last  five  years  at  a  great 
distance  from  this  country ;  that  she  had 
lived  beyond  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines, 
and  that  it  was  physically  impossible  for 
her  to  procure  the  production  of  a  single 
document,  the  presence  of  a  single  wit- 
ness, or  even  the  answer  to  a  single  letter 
that  misht  be  necessary  for  the  vindica- 
tion of  her  character,  in  less  than  five  or 
six  weeks.  But  unless  the  House  waited 
till  witnesses  on  the  part  of  her  majeaty 
ahould  be  collected  and  brought  to  this 


country— witnesses  whose  prcacpcc  were 
absolutely  necessary,  not  only  to  enali&e 
him  to  rebut  a  single  cbar]^,  but  ewen  to 
cross-examine  a  single  individual  of  those 
wretcheS"— he   begged   pardon    of   their 
lordships  for  bis  warmth*;    he  neaiit  of 
thoae  personages  whose  evidence  had  bees 
thrown  into  the  sealed  bag — the  ends  of 
justice  could  not  beaccomplialied,  eodher 
majesty  might  as  well  be  condemned  with- 
out any  of  the  formalities  of  it   II  vooid, 
then,  be  more  than  five  or  six  weeks  be- 
fore her  majesty  could  be  prepared   to 
repel  the  charges  against  her,  and  enter 
upon  her  defence.      Now,  Irt  it  not  be 
understood  by  persona  ont  of  dooia — aa 
he  was  sure  it  could  not  be  understood  by 
the  honourable  minds  of  their  lordships — 
whatever  construction  might  be  attempted 
to  be  put  upon  it  by  her  majesty's  ene- 
mies— ^that  this  claim  of  delay  waa  made 
from  any  consciousness  of  guilt,  or  wtdi 
any  desire  to  elude  inveatigatieu.    Tlie 
more  important  this  charge — Ibemore  the 
accused  party  felt  oonscious  of  inooeeoce 
— >the  more  secure  of  an  honourable  ac- 
quittal—the more   etseotiai  it  waa  die 
ahould  have  at  her  command   all  the 
meana  of  vindicating  her  honour,  and  coo- 
founding  her  enemies.    Hetralled  on  their 
lordships  to  recollect,  that  when  «i  Eog* 
liahman's  wife  or  daughter  came  before 
the  public,  to  have  her  condact,  dwieg 
a  long  course  of  yeara,   atfted  with  the 
atricteat  acrutiny,  m  order  to  enabk  her 
to  meet  the  dangers  attending  such  aa  in- 
vestigation, the  witnesses  must  all  be  £i^* 
lish  ;  no  foreigner  must  be  admitted  as  an 
evidence  against  her — none  whose  princi- 
ples hung  on  them  by  a  loose  tennie— 
none  who  denied  the  obligatien  of  an  osth 
—none  who  conceived  that  an  oath  taken 
here,  whatever  importance  they  mi^t  at- 
tach to  it  elaewhere^  waa  not  to  be  ngth- 
ronsly  attended  to.     That  was  the  mnt 
safeguard  of  an  Englishwoman,  crjed  for 
her  conduct  in  England,     fa  the  next 

E lace  as  the  witnesses  against  her  were  of 
er  own  country,  she  had  aa  oppnctumty 
of  knowing^thaa^  the  judge  uew  them, 
andjthe  public  knewthem,thepre8a  ahowed 
to  the  world  their  conduct  in  die  witness- 
box— their  conduct  as  regardied  dieir  dstf 
to  their  fellow-creatures,  and  to  their  God. 
The  third  safeguard  of  an  EngliahwoBBas^ 
brought  to  her  trial  in  England,  waa  that 
compulsory  process,  by  which  she  n^ght 
bring  into  court  witnesses  to  her  coodoet, 
against  whom  neither  bribes ^  nor  dRrats, 
nor  way  procnrenents  of  her  adversaries^ 
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could  STail  one  straw.  But  how  was  her 
majeity  situated  ?  All  the  witnesses  by 
whom  the  charees  against  her  were  sup- 
ported, were,  either  by  religious  observ- 
ances, or  by  other  circumstances  of  cha- 
racter and  situation,  of  such  a  description, 
that  he  would  venture  to  say,  although  all 
the  noble  lords  whom  be  addressed  were 
as  bold  as  the  distinguished  captain  (the 
duke  of  Wellington)  in  whose  presence 
be  then  stood,  there  was  not  one  of  them 
who  would  not  shrink  back  with  terror  if 
he  thought  one  speck  of  such  evidence 
was  to  be  brought  forward  against  his 
wife  or  daughter.  Her  majesty  was  not, 
in  the  present  case,  clothed  with  power, 
or  invested  with  patronage:  her  friends 
abroad  were  neither  numerous  nor  pow- 
erful, nor  were  they  likely  to  atone  by 
their  seal  for  the  smallness  of  their  num- 
ber and  their  want  of  power.  She  was  dis* 
countenanced  by  all  the  public  authori« 
ties  of  this  country,  and  despised  and  re* 
jected  by  those  abroad ;  and,  under  these 
disadfantaees,  she  had  to  meet  all  that 
bribery,  all  that  force«  all  that  fear,  all 
that  malignity  could  collect  and  array 
against  her.  He  would  ask  their  lordships, 
if  they  could  doubt  that  her  majesty  was 
conscions  of  her  innocence,  and  fearless  of 
the  result,  when  under  such  circumstances 
as  these  she  called  on  her  law  officers  to 
go  on,  and  demanded  no  delay  of  the  pro* 
ceedings.  But  it  was  his  duty  to  take 
care,  and  if  he  neglected  it,  their  lordships 
who  took  upon  themselves  the  character 
of  her  judges,  would  look  to  it,  that  she 
should  not  be  suffered,  by  her  fearless 
readiness  to  meet  the  charge,  to  injure 
herself  by  acquiescing  in  a  course  which, 
however'  innocent  soever  she  might  be, 
might  prove  fatal  to  her  cause,  l^til  be 
iiad  an  opportunity  of  communicating  with 
Lhe  witnesses  of  his  illustrious  client,  it 
svidently  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
lecome  acquainted  witb  the  characters 
ind  habits  of  all  her  accusers,  of  some  of 
vhom  indeed  be  knew  enough,  and  his 
cnowledge  of  these  made  him  anxious  to 
know  the  rest.  Unless  he  had  a  personal 
ntercourse  with  the  witnesses  for  the  de- 
endant,  so  as  to  learn  the  habits  and  in- 
lucements  of  those  who  supported  the 
charges,  be  would  put  it  to  any  person 
vho  had  ever  seen  a  cause  tried,  whether 
t  was  possible  for  him  to  cross^xamine 
me  single  witness  in  such  a  manner  as  the 
iuds  of  justice  required.  He  would  put 
be  case  of  one  of  her  niajes^'#  accusers 
rho  had  been  disnistfed  from  her  service 


for  stealing  400  napoleons.  Was  that  fact 
to  make  him  careless  respecting  the  testi- 
mony and  ibecharacterof  the  next  witness  i 
To  prove  this  fact,  he  had  two  witnesses, 
one  of  whom  was  at  Rouen;  no  Hanove- 
rian baron,  no  Milan  spy,  but  an  English 
naval  officer,  who  had  bought  and  bled  in 
the  service  of  his  country.  This  honourable 
man,  he  was  aware,  would  turn  the  otlier 
witness  out  of  court ;  but  was  that  to  make 
him  less  cautious  about  receiving  the  tes- 
timony of  others  ?  Surely  not.  He  asked 
their  lordships,  therefore,  under  the  awful 
sanction  of  their  oath,  as  the  queen's  judges, 
if  they  would  drive  him  into  the  defence 
ot  this  case,  without  granting  the  delay 
which  he  now  demanded,  and  thus  pre- 
vent him  from  refuting  one  tittle  of  the 
evidence  adduced  against  her  majesty^— 
He  again  begged  their  lordships  not  to 
misunderstand  him.  He  did  not  ask  for 
any  thing  that  might  avert  this  prosecu- 
tion, still  less  any  thing  that  might  delay 
the  result  when  onee  the  proceeding  had 
begun :  he  only  claimed  a  delay  of  the 
commencement,  not  of  the  result  of  the 
prosecution.  The  question  was,  whether 
this  delsy  should  be  granted  after  the  in- 
visible tribunal — he  begged  their  lord- 
ship's pardon— after  the  secret  committee 
had  reported,  or  before  that  preliminary 
step  was  taken.  He  was  here  assuming, 
with  great  humiliation,  that  after  this 
secret  preliminary  inquiry  had  taken  place 
—after  the  noise  of  it  had  been  ecnoed 
over  all  the  country — and  that  noise  would 
be  greater  or  lest,  according  to  the  se« 
crecy  or  publicity  of  the  inquiry-^afcer 
her  majesty's  character  had  been  blacken- 
ed over  all  Europe,  without  the  possibility 
of  putting  one  cross  question  to  any  of 
her  accusers,  their  lordships  would  then 
at  least  allow  the  delay  of  a  few  months 
to  enable  her  to  bring  forward  her  wit- 
nesses. He  was  assuming  this  because 
he  supposed  that  there  was  no  English 
tribunal—not  even  a  Milan  tribunal— that 
would  deny  an  accused  party  some  oppor- 
tuniry  of  defence.  The  only  question 
here  was^  whether  their  lordships  would 
grant  this  delay  in  a  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings, when  it  would  be  essential  to  the 
defence  of  her  majesty,  or  would  withhold 
it  till  it  would  be  useless,  or  indeed,  tUl 
the  sentence  was  in  effect  pronounced. 
He  implored  their  lordships  to  consider 
that  all  her  majesty's  legal  advisers  asked 
was,  that  a  mode  of  proceeding  should 
not  be  resorted  to  which  must  inevitably 
lead  to  her  condomnation  whether  she  was 
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Mlloemt  or  guiJiy.  Be  €iked  for  her  tkat 
only  without  whkhi  b  every  Britiih  court 
of  juitioe.  no  man  could  with  safety  go  to 
trial,  without  which  an  indictment  for 
any  ofence,  and  against  any  individual 
whatereri  could  not  be  sustained.  He  had  a 
rkht  to  asaume  that  the  expressed  opinion 
of  one  branch  of  the  legislature  would  not 
be  totally  disregarded  bjr  the  other,  and 
be  should  therefore  cite  the  authority  of  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament  as  at  least 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  their  lordshipiu 
That  branch  of  the  legislature*  including 
in  it  the  movers  and  authors  of  an  investi- 
gatiott  into  her  majesty's  conduct,  had 
-pronounced  that  such  a  proceeding  would 
oe  «<  disappointing  to  the  hopes  of  parlia* 
■sent,  derogatory  from  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown,  and  iniurious  to  the  best  uterests 
of  the  empire.'  He  felt  the  more  con6- 
dent  that  their  lordships  would  listen  to 
bis  present  application,  when  it  was  fur* 
Iher  considered,  that  he  asked  not  that  the 
result,  but  that  the  commencement  of  a 
trial,  which  the  House  of  Commons  had  so 
characterised,  should  be  delayed  for  two 
short  months,  and  that  legal  murder 
ahould  not  be  committed  on  the  first  sub- 
ject of  the  land. 

Mr.  Denmm  followed.'--He  said,  that 
in  advising  this  petition  to  be  brought 
jdown,  he  did  not  think  that  he  was  guilty 
of  any  violation  of  the  forms  of  the  House, 
or  that  there  was  any  thing  in  that  pro- 
ceeding derogatory  from  the  dignity  of 
her  msjesty.  He  could  not  suppose  that 
ihere  vere  any  naoiives  of  a  personal  na- 
ture, or  any  considerations  resulting  either 
jfirma  effect  or  connexion,  that  would  make 
.it  improper  in  him  to  request  any  peer  to 
present  this  petition.  Still  less  did  he 
doubt  whether  it  was  competent  to  be  re- 
.ceivedf  It  had,  in  fact  been  received,  and 
therefore  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to 
allude  any  Airther  to  the  consideration  of 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  presented.  He 
apprehended  Aat  every  one  who  was  in- 
jured had  a  right  to  petition  that  House ; 
and  if  a  petition  was  to  be  ei^duded,  it  re-^ 
mained  for  those  who  oipposed  its  recep- 
^on  to  show  the  grounds  of  a  proceeding 
ao  contrary  to  the  justice  of  their  lord- 
rflftiips.  As  to  the  mode  of  the  present  ap- 
pHcatbn,  he  apprehended  that  her  nui- 
jesty,  as  the  6rst  subject  in  the  realm,  had 
a  right  to  petition  or  remonstrate  in  a  case 
mrhere  her  best  interests,  her  honour,  per- 
haps her  life,  were  at  thdir  lordships'  dis^ 
posal.  He  was  totally  unable*  to  define 
the  aoomalous  idiaracter  of  the  proceed^ 
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ings  which  had  been  inatiUiteA   againaC 
her  majesty ;  and  when  he  looked  to  the 
judicial  process  that  might  arise  4»t  of 
this  proceeding,  he  felt  himself  in  a  stale 
of  absolute  doubt  and  uocerta&Dtj ;  be  had 
to  contend  with  shadows  and  clouda,  and 
was  ignorant  of  the  next  step  to  be  taken. 
When  these  papers  were  thrown  on  the 
table  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliaoieot,  he 
did  not  know  that  an  impeacbmeot  was 
not  intended  to  be  founded  upoo  them, 
and  that  consideration  should  bave  pre- 
vented their  lordships  fcom  enfeern^  nuo 
aoy  preliminary  inquiry-      He  oaptendcd 
that  their  lordships  haa  nocig!bt  lo  asaame 
that  an  impeachment  might  noi  he  the 
course  finally  adopted,  for  brii^|iBgto  va- 
nishment the  illustrious  person  whoae  pe* 
titioQ  he  was  now  supporting.     He  was 
aware  that  another  course  might  be  re- 
sorted to,  and  that  by  a  bill  of  poias  aa«l 
penalties  she  might  be  degraded  litom  hei 
rank,  and  driven  into  exile.     Either  aher- 
native  was  entitled  to  their  lordahi|»  most 
serious  attention*    If  their  lorddbipa  ware 
hereaAer  to  be  called  on  bjr  ahe  House  of 
Commons  to  inquire  judicially  into  her 
majesty's  conduct,  he  would  ask  them  to 
look  at  the  situatton  in  which  this  united 
individual  was  placed  ?     A  committee  of 
fifteen  of  the  most  dcstinguiahed  peen  of 
that  House,  whose  minds  had  been  im- 
pressed by  the  contents  of  this  Img,  were 
to  pause  for  a  time  on  these  imprtsMoai, 
and  then  to  sit  in  judgmeoc  on  ber  att- 
jesty's  chsracter,  her  honour,  and  peihaps 
her  life.    How  was  it   posa&le  far  the 
most  honourable  mind  to  diveat  itaeif  of 
prejudices  »>  impreased  i    He  woald  not 
expatiate  on  the  manner  io  whidi  this 
trash  had  been  collected,  but  he  would 
suggest  to  their  lorddups  from  the  expe- 
rience of  what  had  occurred  siooe  the  mst 
of  the  dissensions  between  his  majeaty  and 
the  queeO)  the  likelihood  of  wonhJess  cha- 
racters furnishiag  readily  audi  atidoaos^ 
however  false,  as  they  might  deem  to  be 
acceptable.    How  little  like/v  was  it  Ibai 
a  demand  for  such  evidence  «iould  fail  of 
receiving  a  full  supply.    He  would  not  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  any  great  exertioas 
had  been  made  to  colkct  teaUnoDr  of 
such  a  description ;  but  it  wasenougih  to 
rouse  auspicioo  that  the  desire  to  ceoeiva 
it  was  kaown  toexist.     But  if, ia  additioa 
to  this,  some  wretches,  far  the  deeire  of  le* 
commending  thaasaelves  tofiivoor,  and  to 
office,  had  been  baay  io  raking  iogeHbet 
erery  filth  with  which  4he  baaeat  mm^ 
craanis  were  ready  to  foniiah  9ktm,ilmt 
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lordsliips  woiild  pauiie  befoce  Ibey  •attucb* 
ed  weight  to  evidence  procurea  through 
such  instruments.  His  bon.  aind  learned 
friend,  in  alluding  to  the  offices  of  such 
agents,  had  almost  fallen  on  the  words  of 
the  poet  :-^ 

"  Some  busy  and  insinuating  rogue, 

'*  Some  cogsiog,  coseniog  Mave^  to  get  soin« 

office. 
^<  Hath  devised  this  slander." 

[f  such  wretches  bad  been  at  work,  it 
ivas  not  likely  that  the  most  polluted  evi« 
lence  could  be  wanting  in  the  greatest 
ibundance.  On  these  grounds  alone  her 
xiajesty's  legal  advisers  wished  for  delay  ; 
md  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  a 
compliance  with  the  wish  would  ultimate- 
y  prevent  delay ;  for  nothing  was  so  like- 
y  to  retard  the  xsourse  of  justice,  as  leav- 
ng  a  cause  half  beard.  He  begged  the 
House  to  reflect,  that  according  to  the 
node  in  which  justice  was  generally  ad* 
ninistered  in  this  laad,  and  which  he 
vould  take  the  liberty  of  saying  was  very 
liSerent  from  the  proceeding  aaopted  lo- 
irards  her  majesty,  the  parties  received 
lotice  to  meet  each  other ;  and  unless 
hat  course  were  pursued,  the  greatest 
emptation  would  be  offered  -  to  suborna- 
ion,  and  thus  the  course  of  justice  was 
nterruptedi  and  the  difficulty  of  establish- 
Qg  guilt  or  innocence  increased.  It  was 
herefore  for  the  sake  of  a  speedy  termina* 
ion  of  the  prosecution— for  tliat  ^as  Ibe 
bject  nearest  her  majesty's  heart — that 
lie  present  application  was  made*  When 
e  considered  the  circumstances  under 
rliich  her  mi^sty  had  come  to  this  coun* 
ry — ^when  he  considered  ithe  situation 
1  which  she  was  sow  placed ;— 1> 
'hen  he  looked  around  the  House 
nd  saw  to  what  hands  her  defence  was  to 
e  entrusted— he  was  sure  their  lordships 
rould  grant  this  delay  for  the  ends  of  jus« 
ice.  He  begged  them  to  remember  tliat 
ne  of  the  most  distuiguisbed  peers  that 
ad  ever  graced  that  Houset,  and  been  at 
)e  head  of  the  administration  of  justice  jn 
lis  countiy«<-^e  ^re«t  lord  Bacon*»had 
lid,  that  •*  a  judge  ought  to  pcepace  his 
ay  to  a  just  semenoe,  a^  <jroa  uscKth  to 
repare  his  wav>  by  raiang  YaUeys  and 
iking  dovn  hifia ;  so  when  tb^re  appear^ 
tb  on  either  side  a  jbigb  hand^  yiolent 
roseciition»  cunning  advanjtages  taken, 
imbinatioQf  power,  great  «ouncil»  then 

the  virtue  4pf  a  judge  seen  to  make  in- 
)ua)ity  equal -s  thai  be  may  plant  bi$ 
idgmmt  m  upAiwn  -even  ^t^und." 

IMHr.  Williana  una  prom^diiig  to  ad- 
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dress  the  Hottse«  when  the  lard .  cb^i^ 
cellor  interrupted  him,  staling  to  their 
lordships  that  he  believed  it  wajB  not  cus*- 
ternary  for  more  than  two  counsel  to  be 
heard  in  support  of  a  petition,  ^is  lord* 
ship  then  put  thequestiQn>and  heiiw  decid? 
ed  in  the  nmtive,  .the  counsel  withdrew. 
The  Earl  oTLiverpool  put  off  the  meeting 
of  the  secret  committee  till  Wednesday^ 
to  give  ^heir  lordships  time  to  consider 
the  desire  of  her  majesty's  petitian.-f^ 
Earl  Grey  gave  notice,  that  if  the  noble  lord 
persisted  in  proceeding  by  a  secret  commit- 
tee, heshouldto-morrowstatehis reasons  for 

reposing  a  different  course  of  proceeding. 

'be  lords  were  summoned  for  tp«morrov« 
and  the  House  adjourned. 

<■'     Hi     iiUi*t 


? 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 


Monday^  June  26* 

Cbuuval  Laws^]  Sir  James  Madr 
intosh  rose  for  , the 'purpose  of  shortly 
stating  his  intention  to  postpone  the  fur- 
ther  progress  of  some  of  the  bills  be  bad 
introduced  into  parb'ament  in  amende 
mqnt  of  the  penal  code  of  this  country.-^ 
In  consequence  of  a  conversation  which 
be  had  had  with  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown,  be  was  aware  of  their  intention  to 
oppose  three  of  these  hilia ;  and  in  the 
present  state  of  nublic  business,  and 
when  the  mind  or  every  member  was 
occupied  so  4eeply  in  the  consideration  of 
one  unfortunate  question,  be  should  think 
it  ill-became  him  to  press  forward  tbosQ 
bills  which  were  so  important  to  tb9 
country.  Ue  entertained  a  reasonable 
hixpe  that  there  would  be  time  in  the  course 
of  the  present  session  to  terminate  the  subj* 
ject,  but  for  the  present  he  should  onLv' 
move  the  second  of  those  hills  on  which 
he  did  not  anticipate  .opposition*  Tha 
Limitation  of  Forgeries  bul,  the  Repeal  of 
the  Statute  act  raative  to  Larceny,  and 
the  NarigaUa  Rivers  Robbery  bill,  were 
tbeihree  on  which  he  expected  joppoai- 
tion.  The  other  three  be  hoped  his  learn* 
ed  friend  the  attorneyogenoral  would  al«> 
low  to  pass  their  second  aeadings,  leav« 
ii\g  the  discussion  on  them  to  i&e  place 
in  the  .€ommittee>  on  the  bringing  upgi 
the  .reiport. 

The  aaid  bills  were  then  r^ad  m  second 
tine. 

King's  Mb.ws.3  Mr.  Af,  4'  Tavhti 
seeing  an  bon*  friend  Q^his  iohisplac% 
heggid  to  know  whether  it  was  the  mten^ 
tlo»  to  jce-pp€o  itb^  hipg'a  M^ws  as  /i 
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been  at  length  exhausted,  andttetbej 
could  look  to  the  termination  of  this 
painful  subject  in  no  other  light  tha  in 


thoroughff  re  to  the  public?  That  pasiage, 
which  bad  hitherto  afforded  great  conveni- 
eoce  tothepublic,  particularly  to  the  work- 
nig  clastes,  had  been  of  late  shut  up.  He 
wifhed  to  know  whether,  in  the  event  of 
its  not  being  re-opened,  it  was  intended 
to  make  another  thoroughfare,  which 
would  afford  an  equal  facility  to  the  pub- 
lic in  that  neighbourhood  ? 

Mr.  Hnskisson  said,  he  was  not  able 
to  gifc  the  hon.  member  any  satisfac- 
tory information  on  the  subject.  The 
Mews  was  not  in  his  department,  but 
he  understood  that  its  being  left  open  as  a 
thoroughfare,  was  only  by  indulgence. 
He  did  not  know  whether  it  was  or  was  not 
to  be  re-opened. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  said,  he  did  not 
presume  that  the  public  had  a  right  of 
thoroughfare  through  the  Mews ;  he 
was  only  anxious  to  know,  whether 
any  steps  were  to  be  taken  to  remedy  the 
inconvenience  to  the  public. 

Motion    for    a    SECftKT   Commtt- 

TEE  ON  THE  PAPERS  RELATING  TO  THE 

Conduct  of  the  Queen.]  The  order 
of  the  day  being  read,  for  resuming  the 
adjourned  debate  on  the  motion,  made  on 
the  7th  instant,  *<  That  the  Papers  which 
were  presented  to  the  House  be  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee,*' 

Lord  Ca^lereagh  said,  that  in  calling 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  situation 
in  which  it  was  placed,  after  the  pro- 
ceedings which  were  had  at  the  close  of 
the  last  week,  and  particularly  after  what 
had  occurred  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
House,  and  considering  also  that  the 
order  of  the  day  relative  to  his  majesty's 
message  stood  for  discussion  that  night, 
he  must  fairly  own  to  the  House  what  was 
his  opinion  of  their  present  situation. 
After  all  the  efforts  which  had  been  made, 
and  to  which,  he  trusted,  the  House 
would  consider  that  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment had  lent  itself  with  the  utmost  rea- 
diness and  anxiety,  he  thought  that  the 
House  would  now  feel  that  every  hope 
which  could  have  entered  into  his  mhid 
at  any  time,  and  in  whatever  degree  he 
might  have  ventured  to  entertain  that 
hope  (although  he  had  always  expressed 
himself  with  the  utmost  caution  as  to  the 
final  result)  he  thought  that  the  House 
must  now  consider  that  every  effort  which 
had  been  made  on  the  part  of  his  majesty's 
government,  and,  what  was  more,  upon  the 
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that  of  a  judicial  proceeding.  He  thooiht 
they  would  feel  that  it  now  only  remtbed 
for  them  to  put  both  parties,  with  is 
little  delay  aa  posaible,  in  that  sttostioo 
which  they  must  occupj,  pending  the 
course  of  a  judicial  inquiry.  Any  tbii^ 
which  he  should  now  aay  would  be  ofered 
upon  this  principle,  and  be  should  fed  it 
his  duty  to  mentioo  every  thing  w\nch  be 
conceived  it  neceasary  to  suggest  in  order 
to  enable  the  House  to  come  to  its  dm* 
sion.  He  wished  therefore  verv  shortly 
to  call  their  attention  to  wVot  nad  been 
the  mode  of  proceeding  up  to  the  present 
time ;  and  to  state  what  was  now  the  pre- 
cise and  actual  condition  in  which  the 
proceeding  before  the  House  stood 
When  he  should  have  briefly  sobmitted 
these  two  points  to  the  House,  it  woold 
better  understand  the  course  to  be  par- 
sued. 

From  the  moment  that  his  majesty's^ 
vernment  felt  that  it  would  be  their  defy, 
in  the  event  of  her  majesty's  retumiag  to 
this  country,  to  communicate  thst  inform- 
ation to  the    House  which  now  Isid  opoo 
its  table,  tbej  framed  the  line  of  ibeir 
proceedings  upon    what  they  coosidend 
the  most  parliamentary  coum^  smf  the 
one  most  consonant   to  the  pnociples  of 
justice.      If  after  having  done  this,  his 
majesty's  government    had  consented  to 
adopt  the   measure  which  had  been  re- 
cently proposed  by  the  hon.  gentlemsaoa 
the  other  side,  it  was  from  no  dispositioQ 
on  their  part  to  shrink  from  the  re$ponsi- 
bility  of  any  other  form  of  proceediof, 
or  to   evade    the    examination  of  tb««e 
charges,  if  the  House  should  decide  tKtt 
examination  was    the  course  to  be  ulti- 
mately pursued.     The  mode  of  proceed- 
ing adopted    by  his    majesty's  gofcfi- 
ment  did  in  fact  proceed  upon  vine  lie 
conceived  to  be  the  soundest  priocvleioC 
parliamentary  practice.  They  acted  under 
this  feelin^^tbat  although  they  would  be 
far  from  disposed  to  shnnk  from  sudi  an 
examination  of  the  charges  they  bad  pre- 
sented to  the  House,  or  from  any  iscs- 
sure  which  should  bring  those  chargeiy  tt 
present  upon  the  table,  in  a  distinct  sad 
intelligible  shape  before  them,  supported 
by  such  evidence  as  they  were  in  posses- 
sion  of;   yet  government    did  conceive 
that  parliament  would  not   think  itsdf 


of  parliament  itself,  with  the  view  of  warranted  Us  it  had  n«^er  been  its  ba^ 


I 


to  do  to)  to  receive  charges  of  thii  aiUK, 
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and  more  ^speciall^  when  they  concerned 
a  pariy  of  such  illustrious  rank  as  the 
queen  of  these  realms,  unless  it  was  in 
possession  of  some  evidence  which  should 
satisfy  it,  that  there  was  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish a  prima  fade  case  for  inquiry  or 
examination.    It  did  appear  to  his  majes- 
ty's government,  that  it  was  an  act  of  too 
serious  and  responsible  a  nature  to  receive 
from  any  individual  charges  of  this  cha* 
racter,  in  order  to  bring  them  under  the 
notice  of  parliament,  unless  they  first  of 
all  enaUea  parliament  to  ascertain  whe^ 
ther  there  were  /Trima^SKir  grounds  for 
entertaining  sueh  charges.    This  was  the 
same  caution  which  parliament  had  always 
exercised,  that  house  had  always  required 
of  government,  by  some  means  (and,  if 
necessary,- by  other  means  than  a  com- 
mittee^, to  put  it  in  possession,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  all  the  facts  out  of  which  the 
charges  grew ;  and  the  practice  was,  that 
no  such  measure  as  a  measure  of  inquiry, 
or  any  other   to  which  he  had  alluded, 
should  be  gone  into,  until  such  informa- 
tion had  been  given  to  the  House.    The 
object  in  proposing  the  appointment  of  a 
secret  committee  was,  to  bring  the  whole 
case  in  detail  before  the  House :  it  was 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  judicial  pro- 
ceeding complete  in  itself;  but  merely  as 
that  species  of  ex  parte  inquiry  which 
parliament  might  require  before  it  received 
a  grave  charge  against  a  personage  so 
illustrious.   He  had  no  hesitation  in.  avow- 
ing that  one  motive,  and  a  powerful,  mo- 
tive with  ministers  in  suggestins  a  secret 
committee  waa  with  a  view  to  tne  possi- 
bility of  averting  a  more  extended  and 
public   investigation.      They    conceived 
that,  as  long  as  the  subject  was  in  a 
course  of  examination  before  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  a  satbfactory  arrangement 
would  be  more  within  reach  than  if  the 
first  step  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  had 
beep  more  decisive  and  direct.    But  dur-. 
ing  the  late  discussions  tlie  case  had  un-. 
dergone  an  important  alteration.     The 
first  adjournment  had  been  proposed  and 
agreed  to,  that  an  effort  mignt  be  made  to 
preveQt  tbe  necessity  of  any  proceeding 
at  all, .  by  some  compromise  of  a  nature 
satisfiustory.  to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of 
all  parties.    It  was  perfectly  true,  that  in 
the  earlier  stages  her  majesty  had  been 
advised  to  protest  against  what  had  been 
called  a  secret  inquiry;  and  in  her  first 
communication  to  the  House,  in  the  form 
of  a  messMfO,  she  called  upon  it  to  take 
neaiures  tost  her  conduct  might  be  exa- 


mined  direetly  and  openly,  and  that  she 
should  be  informed  of  the  nature  of  the 
charges  against  her,  as  well  as  of  the  evi- 
dence by   which  they   were  supported. 
Very  recently  also,  in  answer  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  House,  to  which  he  should 
afterwards  again  advert,  her  majesty  bad 
renewed  her  appeal  to  the  justice  of  par- 
liament,   and    more  peremptorily,  or  at 
least  in  more  solemn  terms,  had  called 
herself  '<  an  accused  and  injured  queen." 
It  would  not  be  forgotten,  that  on  the  first 
night  of  the  discussion  the  subject  was 
adjourned,  in  the  hope  of  an  amicable  ter- 
mination of  existinff  differences ;  and  al- 
though it  failed  in  the  first  instance,  the 
object  ef  the  intermediate  postponements 
had  been,  if  possible,  to  render  needless 
any  inquiry,  whether  secret  or  open.   Tlie 
opinion  of  the  House  had  been  carried  up 
to  her  majesty,  and  no  doubt  many  hon. 
gentlemen  had  persuaded  themselves  of  a 
more  favourable  conclusion.    Without  at- 
tempting to  cast  blame  upon  any  quarter, 
he  might  say,  that  something  was  rairly  to 
be  anticipated  from .  the  disposition  pro- 
fessed by  the  queen  to  yield  to  the  judg- 
ment of  parliament.    It  had  been  thought 
that  from  the  moment  her  majesty's  legal 
character  and  di^itv  as  queen  were  satis- 
factorily rjscognisect— from  the.jpoment 
her  rank  and  honour  had  ceased  to  be  im- 
plicated*—that  all  other   matters  would 
be  secondary  and  subordinate,  and  that 
she  would  be  willing  to  submit  to  thp  ar- 
bitration of  one  or  more  respectable  indi- 
vidtudsi  regarding  the  questions  of  resi- 
dence, patronage,  and  income.    In  fiivour 
of  this  supposition  the  House  had  given 
its  solemn  judgment ;  and  if  it  were  not 
confirmed  by  an  unanimous  vote,  its  opinion 
was  expressed  certainly  in  as  authoritative 
a  manner  (authoritative  he   meant,   as 
marking  the  strong  sense  of  the  great  ma* 
jority  of  the  House  upon  the  subject) 
as    bad  perhaps  ever  been  evinced  to- 
wards any  branch  of  the  illustrious  family 
to  which  tbe   queen  belonged.    It  was 
not,  be  believed,  saying  too  much,  to  state^ 
that  the  recordis  of  the  country  might  be 
searched  in  vain  for  any  approach  by  the 
House  to  a  member  of  that  illustrious  fa- 
mily, or  to  any  individual  connected  with 
the  throne,  more  calculated  to  conciliate 
the  feelings.    The  House  by  its  resolu- 
tion of  Tnursday  last,   had  taken  upon 
itself  the  -  task  of  deciding  on  public 
grounds,  and  had  professed  its  reaainesi» 
on  behalf  of  the  character  and  reputation 
of  her  majestyi  to  be  responsible  to  pos- 
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tarity,  for  anj  concefsion  which  h^r  ma-  I  to  Britiih  justice.     It  became  the  inpeii- 
jetty  might  make  to  its  withes.    He  did    tite  duty  ofroioiaters,  or  at  least  of  those 


not  mean  to  allude  to  her  majesty's  refu- 
sal in  a  tone  of  reproach ;  but  the  House 
would  feelt  that  if  on  public  considerations 
it  had  thought  fit  to  claim  from  the  Crown 
any  concession  of  the  views  it  had  been 
advised  by  its  responsible  servants  to  en- 
tertain* with  a  regard  to  national  interests 
as  important  as  those  referred  to  by  his  hon. 
friend  on  the  previous  night,  the  Crown 
could  scarcely  have  hesitated  as  to  the 
course  it  must  pursue.  If  the  king  had 
been  recommended  to  disregard  the  opi- 
nion of  the  House,  so  decisively  ex- 
pressed>  would  it  not  have  demanded  who 
was  the  minister  that  had  suggested  a 
course  so  opposite  to  the  wishes  of  parlia- 
ment, and  so  injurious  to  the  dignity  of 
the  Crown,  and  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  country?  It  was,  however,  one 
among  the  many  occasions  on  which  the 
excellency  and  beauty  of  our  constitution 
might  be  held  up  to  admiration,  that  while 
the  Crown  could  not  act  in  a  manner  so 
directly  in  the  fiice  of  the  House  of  Com- 
monS)  her  majesty,  under  the  responsible 
character  belonging  to  her  advisers,  was 
competent  to  reject  the  appeal  of  parlia- 
ment. That  the  queen  had  been  unfortu- 
nately iy  advised— that  she  might  repent, 
for  the  sake  of  the  country  as  well  as  for 
herself,  the  advice  she  had  followed—was 
a  question  he  should  be  sorry  to  be  un- 
derstood to  pronounce  upon.  Certain  it 
was,  that  the  aaost  serious  and  solemn  ap- 
peal ever  made  to  a  member  of  the 
Brunswick  fiunily  had,  in  this  instance, 
proved  imavailing ;   and  the  House  muse 


to  whom  the  appeal  of   the  queen  bad 
been  addressed,  to  make  themselvei  the 
instruments    of    that    direct    procec£nf 
which  her  majeatj  had  claimed,  as  moit 
likely,   under  the  view  ahe  took  of  the 
subject,  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  justice. 
Having  thua  atated  the  grounds  of  the 
original  proceedins,  and  the  actual  tirus- 
tion  in  which  the  House  was  placed,  he 
should  endeavour  to  explain  what  coone, 
in  the  view  of  ministers,  would  best  meet 
her  majesty's  wiafaea.     The  House  wouid, 
no  doubt,  have  remarked  one  expression 
in  her  majesty's  answer,  wbidi  supposed 
the  possibility  that  the  decision  to  which 
she  had  come  might  produce  a  fedmg  of 
dissatbfaction,  if  not  of  resentmenL    But 
he  was  sure,  that  so  far  from  there  being 
any  disposition  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  that  account,  to  pursue  a  coune  unac- 
ceptable to  her,  or  not  calculated  to  giie 
the  queen  the  fullest  benefit  of  the  priod- 
pies  of  eternal  justice,  it  would,  on  thst 
very  account,  be  moat  anxious  by  iti  ac- 
tions, to  guard  aninat  the  remotest  suspi- 
cion of  the  kind.     He  was  prepared  on 
the  present  occasion    to  eive  notice  of  s 
motion,  which  he  ahould  found  upoo  her 
majesty's    answer    to    the  resoJue/oo  oi 
Thurtday  last,  although  he  wm  rare  that 
the  House  could  not  expect  him  to  enter 
into  a  description  of  its  predse  nature  and 
object :    it  would  have  this  distinct  chs- 
racter— that  it  would  be  calculated  to  pot 
her  majesty,  the  House,  and  the  eonntiy, 
in  possession  of  the  charges  invdvedin 
the  information  upon  the  table.  Ifitshould 
ieel  that  it  had  exhausted  every^  thing  in   please  the  House  to  entertain  sndi  a  pro- 
the  way  of  the  exertion  of  its  influence    ceeding  without  going  through  the  preli- 
and  authority ;  and  that  the  only  course,    minary  form  of  ascertaining  whether  t 
eensistent  with  its  dignity  and  the  princi-  primd  Acie   case   existed,    his    motioo 
pies  on  which  it  had  acted,  was  now  to   would  have  this  characteristie  of  the  piv- 
ceasider  how  it  could  put  in  a  train  of  ju- 
dicial investigation  those  charges,  an  in- 
quiry into  which  had  made  one  of  the 
greatest  efforts  in  the  history  of  parlia- 
ment to  avert.    Her  majesty,  by  her  an- 
swer, had  renewed  her  claim  upon  the 
fibuse  for  a   complete  investigation  of 
the  case :  the  ouestion  was  thermre  ma* 
alterea;  and  it  became  impend 


ceeding  which  her  majesty  called  lor,  wun 
that  it  would  be  a  prcnreediog  coomfelely 
open  in  iu  character,  and  it  wosM  be,  ne> 
cessarily,  the  duty  of  those  snbmittiDg 
sucha  case  to  follow  it  up  by  mododng  dw 
evidence  to  support  it.  The  only  cir- 
cumstance which  would  flovem  his  m^ 
position,  with  respect  to  the  day  on  wbich 
it  was  to  be  brought  forward. 


tise  on  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  if^  par-  I  which>  from  the  very  outset  had  influeaced 
liament  would  receive  from  them  a  direct  |  the  conduct  of  minister,  and  woidd  have 
proposition  for  exhibiting  these  charges  influenced  it  if  the  measoraa  had  take» 
m  a  shape  in  which  her  majesty  could  ',  their  original  shape.  He  must  ae  fiv  sd^ 
notoager  doubt  as  to  their  nature,  or  the  vert  to  what  had  already  passedr  M  19 
..{^Mice  tuttaininff  them,  as  far  as  possi-  !  mention  that  government  had  felt,  in  ^ 
comply  with  her  mqesty's  appeal   fimt  instance,  that  a  refereace  of  ills  nb* 
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ject  to  the  consideration  of  the  two 
Cbamberi  of  Parliament,  who  might 
possibly  come  to  contradictory  deci* 
aions,  might  introduce  a  considerable 
awkwardness;  or,  if  the  two  committees 
agreed  in  the  proposition  thst  a  prima 

Jade  case  existed,  a  doubt  might  still  re- 
main as  to  the  question  from  which  branch 
of  the  legislature  any  ulterior  proceeding 
should  tflke  its  rise.  Nothing  could  be 
more  open  to  objection,  nothing  more  em- 
barrassing and  prejudical  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  justice,  than  that  two  proceedings 
of  a  judicial  character  should  be  conducted 
at  the  same  time.  Of  course  he  did  not 
mean  to  confound  a  ptimajacie  inquiry 
with  an  investigation  into  merits ;  and  he 
felt  some  pity  for  the  intellects  of  those 
who  did  confound  them*  He  thought  that 
there  could  not  be  two  opinions  regarding 
two  contemporaneous  inquiries ;  and  he 
hoped  to  have  some  of  the  cheerers  on  his 
sioe,  when  be  said  that  nothing  could  be 
more  absurd  thsn  to  have  a  judicial  pro- 
ceeding conducted  in  both  Houses  at  the 
same  time    [Hear,  hear!]. 

If,  then,  both  reports  had  concurred 
that  ulterior  measures  were  indispensable, 
the  question  would  necessarily  have 
arisen,  where  those  measures  were  to  ori* 
ginate  ?  He  hoped  the  House  would  not 
suppose,  that,  in  what  he  was  about  to 
say,  be  was  inclined  to  undervalue  its  ca- 
pacity to  discharge  any  of  those  judicial 
functions  which  at  times  formed  most  im- 
portant branches  of  its  duty :   but  he  had 

.  no  hesitation  in  stating,  as  far  as  his  judg- 
ment and  thai  of  government  could  have 
influenced  tbe  decision,  that  he  should 
have  recommended  the  House  of  Com* 
mons,  after  making  its  report,  to  wait  a 
reasonable  time,  to-  ascertain  what  steps 
might  be  adopted  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament.  If  these  steps  appeared  cal- 
culated to  satisfy  the  ends  of  justice,  they 
would  originate  with  many  advantages 
elsewhere,  and  upon  no  grounds  more 
than  that  tbe  House  of  Lords  was  a  body 
in  more  judicial  habits  than  the  House  of 
Commons ;  it  would  have  been  their  func- 
tion, also,  to  investigate  the  subject  with 
more  solemnity,  and  to  submit  all  the  evi- 
dence to  the  test  of  an  oath.  Government 
felt  that  it  was  a  case  of  the  most  import* 
ant  nature ;  any  charge  affecting  the  queen 
of  these  realms  was  too  important  to  be 
submitted  exclusively  to  one  chamber 
onhr ;  for  this  reason,  the  communication 
had  been  made,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
both  ;  and  the  mode  in  which  tbe  proceed- 
VOL.  L  ^ 


ing  would  ultimately  reconcile  itself  was« 
that  after  the  previous  and  preliminary 
investigation,  it  would  be  more  advanta- 
geous that  the  House  of  Commons  should 
wait  for  such  a  proceeding  as  the  Lords 
might  think  it  right  to  institute.  He, 
therefore,  wished  it  to  be  understood,  that 
in  fixing  a  day  for  his  intended  motion, 
he  should  name  one  sufficiently  distant  to 
enable  that  House  to  ascertain  what  pro- 
ceeding should  originate  with  the  other 
branch  of  the  legislature—sufficiently  dis- 
tant at  least  to  give  the  House  of  Lords 
an  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion 
upon  this  most  grave  question.  .  On  the 
other  hand  he  should  be  reluctant  to  ap- 
point a  period  which  should  appear  to 
postpone  the  case  beyond  tbe  time  jus* 
tice  and  necessity  required ;  or  needlessly 
to  defer  an  acquiescence  in  her  majesty's 
appeal,  contained  in  the  first  instance  in 
her  message,  and  reiterated  in  her  answer. 
Weighing  these  two  considerations,  he 
should  propose  Thursday  se'nnight,  when 
he  should  be  prepared  to  offer  a  motion  to 
the  House,  founded  in  a  great  measure 
iipon  the  answer  of  her  majesty  to  the  re- 
solution of  Thursday  last.  From  that 
motion  he  should  desist,  if  in  the  mean 
time  the  House  of  Lords  commenced  any 
judicial  proceeding,  which  in  its  charac- 
ter must  necessarily  come  .under  the  view 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Having  waited 
until  tbe  day  he  had  mentioned,  after  all 
that  had  passed,  after  the  broad  avowal 
that  the  communication  on  the  table  con- 
tained matters  of  grave  charee  against  the 
conduct  and  character  of  tier  majesty, 
even  if  it  should  turn  out  to  be  the  deci- 
sion of  the  House  of  Lords  not  to  adopt 
any  ulterior  measure,  he  should  owe  it,  as 
a  debt  of  justice  to  the  queen,  to  endea- 
vour as  far  as  possible  to  put  these  charges 
and  the  evidence  in  such  a  shape  as  would 
best  tend  to  ^ve  her  majesty  the  means  of 
completely  vindicating  her  character. 

Hq  had  now  nothing  further  to  submit, 
than  to  state  what  he  conceived  the 
becoming  course  to  be  pursued  on  this  oc- 
casion; and,  under  the  new  circumstances 
to  which  he  now  already  referred,  he  did 
not  feel  it  at  all  incumbent  upon  him  to 
adhere  to  the  recommendation  he  liad 
first  suggested,  on  laying  the  king's  mes- 
sage on  the  table.  At  her  majesty's  call, 
he  was  prepared  to  take  a  course  more 
consistent  with  her  wishes.  Whatever 
difficulty  the  House  might  have  felt  in  the 
first  instance  (and  he  thought  the  House 
ought  not|  without  great  reluctance,  to 
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have  permitted  any  minister  to  put  so  il- 
kiitrious  a  personage  under  charge,  with- 
out the  production  of  prima  Jacie    evi- 
dence},  It  WU5,  in  a  great  measurci  lie 
should  hope,  entirely  relieved  from  h,  by 
the  repeated  claims  for  open  inquiry  on 
the  part  of  the  queen;  and  consistently 
with  every  principle  of  right  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  individual   chiefly  con- 
cerned, it  might  permit  that,  which  could 
not  otherwise  be  allowed  without  a  preli- 
minary investigation.     The  course  he  in- 
tended to  suggest  was  this— that  the  de- 
bate on  the  king's  message  ( the  substance 
of  which,  in  truth,  was,  that  the  House 
should  proceed  to  decide  on  the  manner 
in  which  it  would  investigate  the  matters 
on  the  table)  should  be  further  adjourned 
until  the  day  immediately  subsequent  to 
tliat  OA  which  he  proposed  to  bring  for- 
ward his  motion.     Tlie  effect  of  such  an 
arrangement  would   be  this — that  if  the 
House  concurred  in  his  proposition*— sup- 
posing the  other  branch  of  the  legislature 
to  have  taken  a  direct  proceeding  in  the 
mean  time — ^it  would  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity of  instituting  any  inquiry    here, 
either  prelimiuary    or    direct.       If   the 
House  of  Lords,  on  the  contrary,  should 
fail  to  take  a  direct  proceeding,  he  would 
bring  forward  his  motion.      With  respect 
to  the  reception  which  he  expected  his 
proposition  might  receive  from  the  other 
sideof  the  House,  he  perceived  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  was  com- 
municating with    his    hon.    and  learned 
friend  on  the  subject ;  perhaps  something 
had  previously    passed    between     them. 
Certainly  he  had  heard  that  objections 
were  to  be  made ;    but  he  had  never  con- 
ceived that  it  was  within  the  scope  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  mind  to  bring  for- 
ward such  an  objection  as  that  to  which 
he  now  alluded.      He  had  heard  it  insi- 
nuated that  the  House,  in  the  mode  in 
which  it  had  approached  her  majesty,  and 
in  the  wording  of  its  resolution »  had  de- 
termined that  the  transactions,  ipsofaclo, 
were  buried  in  oblivion,  and  that  no  future 
steps,  whethcrdirect  or  preliminary,  could 
be  taken  regarding   the  charges  on  the 
table.     He  alluded  to  the  words  at  the 
close  of  the  resolution,  that  such  an  in- 
quiry was  "  derogatory  from  the  dignity 
of  the  Crown,  and  injurious  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  empire."       True  it  was, 
that  the  House,  by  a  majority  of  391  to 
ISI-,  had   decided,   that  such  an  investi- 
on  Was,  if  possible,  to  be  avoided ;  but 
not  determined  that  it  ought  not  to 
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if  it  did  not  succeed,  there  wastoibeT- 
native  but  inquiry.  His  hon  friend  wiM 
to  carry  the  resolution  to  the  illastriw 
(KTsooage  concerned,  as  the  Isst  retort  t» 
avert  an  investigation  poiiiful  and  detn* 
mental ;    but  not  for  the  purpose  of  ei- 
tinguisbing  all  inquiry.     He  (locd  Castl^ 
reagh )  begged  leave  to  say,  that  he  drei 
exactly  an  opposite  inference  from  tbe 
words  which  he  )>ad  quoted  from  tbe  re> 
solutions.     Gentlemen  on  ihe  other  ad^ 
did  not  sccnn  to  acknowledge  that  his  ar- 
gument was  well  founded;  but  he  was 
prepared  to  contend,  that   those  woidi 
were  not  only  highly  proper  in  theovelvei, 
but  tiiat  they   formed  the  justification  of 
the  reserve  displayed  by  all  parties;  and 
particularly  explained  and  illustrated  the 
whole  conduct  of  government,  both  prior 
and  subsequent  to  the  retarnoTthequeca. 
Ministers   had  always   been  satisfied  is 
their  minds    and    consciences  that  that 
most  sacred   duty  to  their  sovereigB  sod 
their  country  was  never  to  briog  this  sub- 
ject before  parliament,  or  any  other  tri- 
bunal, if,  by  any  management  or  e&rt  oa 
tlicir  part,    consistent  with  honour  aad 
propriety,  they  could  avoid  it.    An  indi- 
vidual of  tlie  illustrious  rank  of  queen  of 
these  realms  could  not  he  placed  in  a  si- 
tuation of  charge,   without  Injury  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  the  best  mler- 
ei»ts  of  the  country,  whatever  might  be 
U)e  result.     Every  exertion  of  a  pruden- 
tial kind  had,  therefore,  been  em  ploy  td  to 
prevent  the  communication  to  parlMme&t 
at  all ;    but  ministers    were  leil  witboiu 
a  choice   by    the    precipitate   return  ot 
the  queen,  to  claim    the  full  odvaiitigci 
of  her  rank.     Every  efivwt  thus  iail^; 
every  delicacy  they  had  shown  to  kupef- 
sede  the  necessity  of  disclosure,  and  to 
throw  a  veil  over  the  transactions  reared 
to  in  the  papers  on    the  table,  luid  been 
disappointed.      Even  after  the  TcXim  d 
her  majesty,  when    parliament  was  told 
that  she  was    disposed  to  listen  to  tbeir 
authoritative  voice    (and  it    was  uot  too 
much  for  her  majesty  to  con&ider  the  voice 
of  parliament  authoritotive,  and  itsexef- 
tiont?  as  likely    to    protect  her   bonour 
and  character  as  the  arbitration  of  any  pn* 
vate  individual),  lus  majesty's  govemmei^t 
had  shown  every  disposition  to  accoHiaK>- 
date. 

Iff  after  all  these  endeavours,  her  nujes- 
ty  were  still  determined  to  drive  tlie  qui^ 
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tfon  to  ft  public  inquiry,  he  trusted  thftt 
neither  in  rea«m,  nor  in  common  sense, 
would  titij  man  attribute  to  htft  hon.  friend 
who  stnred  his  ^country  so  usefully,  dis- 
interestedly, and  ably,  so  extravagant 
tttsA  untenable  a  proposition,  as  that 
the  resoiotion  he  Imd  proposed  should  at 
t>nce  put  a  stop  to  all  future  proceedings. 
He  trusted,  therefore,  that  no  more  would 
be  hear4  of  such  quibbling  reasoning.  He 
was  confident  that  the  manly  mind  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Tierney)  dis- 
ftrovred  it*  He  trusted  that  the  House 
was  acquainted  both  with  its  situation  and 
its  duties ;  and  -that,  however  reluctantly 
the  subject  tnight  be  forced  upon  it, 
it  would  be  determined  to  see  the  ends  of 
Jtistice  accomplished.  A  calamity,  in- 
deed, had  fiiMen  upon  the  country — noho- 
ooutable  exertions  had  been  able  to  avert 
it ;  and  he  hoped  that  parliament  would 
now  resume  its  ancient  character  for  dig- 
nity and  moderation,  and  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  distressing  examinations 
which  now  appeared  inevitable,  the  voice 
of  party  would  sleep,  and  the  efforts  of  fac- 
tion be  suspended.  TheHOuse,  as  the  great 
council  otthe  nation,  ought  to  exhibit  it- 
self in  its  constitutional  and  dignified  cha* 
racter ;  divested  of  all  angry  passions, 
and  free  from  the  influence  of  all  personal 
interests.  Most  of  all,  he  hoped  that 
that  tone  of  feeling  would  be  absent, 
which,  though  it  might  belong  to  politics, 
could  not  belong  to  justice.  Upon  all 
these  grounds,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  give 
notice,  that  on  Thursday  se'nnight  he 
would  charge  himself  with  bringing  for- 
ward a  specific  motion,  founded  on  her 
majesty's  message,  if,  in  the  mean  time, 
a  proceeding  of  a  judicial  character  should 
not  have  been  commenced  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.  With  a\iew  not 
to  embarrass  the  House  on  the  question 
whether  preliminary  inquiry  should  or 
should  not  be  undertaken,  he  intended  to 
postpone  the  further  debate  on  the  king's 
message  until  Friday  se'nnight.  In  mak- 
ing these  propositions,  he  was  influenced 
otH^  by  a  desire  to  meet  her  majesty's 
claim  for  justice.  The  noble  lord  then 
moved,  *<  That  the  debate  be  further  ad- 
journed till  Friday  se'nnieht.*' 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  entirely,  and 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,' concurred  in 
the  concluding  observations  of  the  noble 
lord ;  and  he  implored  all  sides  of  the 
House  at  that  moment,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  an  inquiry  now  inevitable,  not  to 
let  the  spirit  or  the  teice  of  party  inter- 


fere in  their  decision,  not  to  let  any  shadow 
of  factious  or  personal  feeling  throw  itself 
across  their  path,  lest  it  might  interfere  in 
any  manner  with  the  attainment  of  pub- 
lic justice.  On  the  part  of  her  majesty  he 
had  to  express  his  infinite  satisfaction— a 
satisfaction  which  was  but  the  reflected 
image  of  her  own — that  at  length  justice 
was  to  be  administered  according  to  law, 
and  on  the  principles  of  the  constitution  ; 
that  they  were  to  hear  no  more  of  the 
dark,  inquisitorial,  unjust,  and  as  he 
should  say,  illegal  proceedings,  which  in 
the  first  instance  they  had  been  invited  to 
adopt.  There  was  at  length  an  end  of  that 
species  of  inquiry  which  it  was  the  tendency 
of  tho  message,  and  of  the  bag,  to  cause  to 
be  instituted  against  the  illustrious  person 
to  whom  their  contents  applied.  The  claim 
of  this  illustrious  princess  from  the  first, 
was  for  an  open  investigation— her  pro« 
testation  was  against  an  invisible  tribunal. 
An  open  investigation  would  be  at  length 
afforoed,  but  he  begged  to  say  that  it  was 
not  to  the  noble  lord — ^it  was  to  the  par- 
liament, that  in  the  name  of  her  ma- 
jesty he  felt  indebted  for  tliis  act  of  jus- 
tice. They  pronounced  with  one  loud 
unanimous  voice  that  the  show  of  inquiry 
first  proposed  by  the  noble  lord  should 
not  take  place.  Having  said  thus  much 
on  the  part  of  her  majesty,  he  would  now 
beg  to  make  a  few  observations  on 
what  bad  fallen  from  the  noble  lord. 
Long  as  he  had  admired  the  talents  of 
the  noble  lord,  he  never  before  had 
such  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  great 
extent  of  those  abilities — of  the  noble 
lord's  subtilty  and  dexterity.  It  now  ap- 
peared that  it  was  not  because  his  majes- 
ty's messaffe  and  the  bag  had  been  deli- 
vered to  tnem — it  was  not  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  parliament— it  was  not  in  defe- 
rence to  the  feelings  of  the  nation ->  no, 
nor  even  for  the  purposes  of  public  jus- 
tice—no, nor  even  as  a  matter  of  great 
state  necessitv,  that  they  were  called  on 
to  go  into  tills  painful,  distressing,  and 
tedious  investigation,  but  it  was  because 
her  majesty  in  her  answer  to  the  ad- 
dress delivered  on  Saturday  last  had  said 
that  she  defied  all  public  investigation, 
that  she  dreaded  only  secret  proceedings, 
and  threw  herself  with  confidence  on  par- 
liament and  the  country  for  a  trial  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  constitution. 
But  was  it  on  Saturday  last  that  she 
had,  for  the  first  time,  done  so  ?  Her 
majesty  daid  from  the  beginning  that  she 
defied  her  etiemies— that  she  only  dread- 
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ed  a  secret  tribunal.  He  spoke  before 
the  parliament  and  the  country,  in  the 
spirit  of  English  law,  and  on  the  principles 
of  the  British  constitution  he  condemned 
that  secret  tribunal  which  the  noble 
lord  had  meditated.    The  night  after  the 


turn,  either  in  the  Hoiiae,  or  oatofdie 
House,  were  put  together,  it  woaUaot 
take  up  the  space  of  three  sentoicn,  and 
even  those  ot  a  nature  neither  impoftait 
nor  confidential.      He  stated  this  to  Umv 


how  little  the  spirit  of  party  or  of  palttia 
bag  and  the  message  had  come  down  to  I  operated  in  this  affair  ;  and  partly  to  sue 
that  House,  her  majesty's  message  had    himself  from  the  charge  of  any  commoniar 

*     '  tion  having  been  made  to  him.    Aitothe 


been  delivered  to  them.    In  that  message 
her  majesty  informed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  it  was  Uiat  day  fourteen  years 
since  the  first  charges  were  brought  for- 
ward against  her  majesty  ;  that  then,  and 
upon  every  occasion  during  that  lon^  pe* 
riody  she  had  showed  the  utmost  readmess 
to  meet  her  accusers  and  to  court  the 
fullest  inquiry  into  her  conduct — that  she 
now  also  desired  an  open  investigation  in 
which  she  might  see  the  charges  and  the 
witnesses  against  her,  a  privilege  not  denied 
to  the  meanest  subject  in  the  realm.— 
Why  then,  he  asked,  did  not  the  noble 
lord    a  fortnight  ago  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  her  majesty  i    On  Wednesday, 
the  7th  of  June,  her  majesty  sent  that 
message  to  parliament ;  she  defied  her 
opponents,    she-  challenged  inquiry,  she 
demanded  an  investigation  ;  the  challenge 
was  not  accepted,  the  demand  was  not 
listened  to.    But  now  it  appeared  that  all 
difiiculties  were   removed.    It  was  now 
discovered  not  to  be  quite  right  to  pro- 
ceed to    the  trial    of  a   queen  by  a  se- 
cret   tribunal— that    it    was,   in    fact,    a 
violation  of  justice,  at  the  outset,  to  com- 
mence proceedings  in  tliat  form.     This 
scandalous  investigation  was  to  proceed 
publicly,  because  the  noble  lord  said  that 
the  queen  was  anxious  to  put  herself  on 
trial  ;  and  he  could  not  in  gallantry  or 
politeness  refuse  her. 

Having  said  so  much  in  order  to  show 
the  dexterity,  the  subtilty,  and  tactique 
of  the  noble  lord,  he  would  now  declare, 
in  her  majesty's  name,  that  she  felt  happy 
in  the  prospect  of  public  inquiry ;  she 
was  happy  that  that  inquiry,  so  long  re- 
fused, was  at  last  afforded — that  inquiry 
she  would  fearlessly  meet,  and  by  that 
inquiry  she  would  either  stand  or  fall. 
Whatever  the  noble  lord  might  suppose 
with  reference  to  uny  communications 
which  might  have  been  made  by  his  right 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Tierney)  to  his  neigh- 
bours, he  (Mr.  Brougham)  had  only 
to  say  that  his  right  hon.  friend  made  no 
pjmmunicationtohiro ;  his  right  hon.  friend 
did  not  favour  him  with  his  sentiments  on 
subject ;  if  all  that  had  passed  be- 
them   with    respect  to  this  ques- 


course  of  proceeding  chalked  out  by  tbe 
noble  lord,    though   it  was  not  very  dis- 
tinct, still  it  enabled  him  (Mr.BrDi]|gha8i) 
to  perceive   that  the  proceeding  miist  de- 
pend on  proofs  to  be  attained  elsewhere. 
Ilie  noble  lord  bad  aaid,  that  her  majestj 
was  the  firat  Brunswick  who  tejeGied  the 
address  of  the  Houae  rf  CoBamons,    He 
had  also  stated     that  that  address  wss 
carried    by  a   large    majority— by  390 
members ;  but  he   might  have  sai^  thst 
the  number  in  point  of  fiict  was  noch 
greater.    From    communications  that  he 
(Mr.  Brougham)    had  had  with  several 
members    among    the  minority  of  124^ 
he  knew  that  they  voted  asaiosttheaddrea 
on  the   sole    ground    of  holding  a  de- 
ferent opinion  with  respect  to  ho'  osjet- 
ty's  name  being  omitted  in  the  Liturgy ;  lo 
that  instead  of  390,  it  might  be  said  tbst 
500,    certainly    450  members,  were  ia 
favour  of  the  atddress  to  avert  ioquiij. 
The  address  expressly  stated,  thst  those 
public    discussions,    whatever  might  be 
their  result,  could  not  but  be  distressing  to 
her  majesty's  feelings,  distppomiing  to 
the  hopes  of  parliament,  derogatory  froa 
the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  injonoof  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  empire.    The  no- 
ble lord  had  attempted  to  expUdn  aasj 
the  plain  meaning  of  that  yote.     He  said 
it  was  the  last  attempt  at  negotiatioo,  sod 
was  agreed   to   with   the    understaadii^ 
that,  if  her  majesty  refused,  it  would  b^ 
come  necessary  for  the  two  Uooses  of 
Parliament  to  proceed  on  this  inqoiiy*-* 
Her  majesty  certainly  had  no  objeetioB  to 
this  inference;    but   the  House  oofbt 
to  pause  a  moment,  and  examine  tbe  tne 
force  of  such   expressions.      Thej  bad 
pronounced  their  opinion,  that  an  iaqoirj 
— whether  needless  or  necessary  wsi  sot 
then   the  question<^mu8t  be  injurioos,  if 
not  fatal.    But   what  was  the  nature  of 
the  noble  lord's  conduct  ?  Tohisastooidi- 
ment,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  tbe 
House  and  the  country,   the  noble  lord 
was  the  first  to  concur  in  voting  for  tbe 
address  to  the   queen.     Tbe  noble  Jofd 
brought  down  the  message  of  the  kii^;  be 
brought  down  the  green  bag ;  he  broqth^ 
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forward  a  motion  of  mqninry  and  the  very  1 
next  day,  instead  of  moting  for  a  com- 
oitttee  and  following  up  the  inquiry,  he 
stepped  aside,  and  gave  bis  strenuous  sup* 
port  to  an  address,  which  stated,  that  the 
inquin'  he  sought  for  would  prove  deroga- 
tory from,  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  and 
injurious  to  the  fiest  interests  of  the  em- 
pire* Whether  the  House  was  prepared 
to  pronounce  thst  a  necessity  existed  for 
an  inquiry  was  another  question.  All  they 
knew  of  the  necessity  was  this— it  resolTed 
itself  into  one  point— one  action  only  of 
her  majesty's  could  be  found  &ult  with, 
and  that  was,  that  she  came  to  England. 
From  that  arose  the  case  of  necessity-— no 
other  case  was  pretended.  Because  her 
majesty  had  arnved  in  this  country,  the 
House  was  about  to  proceed  on  an  in- 
quiry which  they  had  declared  to  be  dero- 
^tory  from  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  and 
injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  em- 
pire. 

With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  whether  they  acted 
wisely  or  unwisely  in  offering  the  advice 
they  offered  on  that  occasion,  he  would 
not  stop  to  inquire.  He  would  only  add, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  do  so,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  exculpation  where  no  charge 
was  brought,  or  of  shrinking  from  a  res- 
ponsibility which  he  would  rather  court, 
but  simply  in  justice  to  her  majesty,  to 
show  how  little  she  feared  inquiry,  to  show 
how  highly  above  all  other  considerations 
ahe  prized  her  character  and  her  honour, 
that  before  her  majesty  delivered  her  an- 
swer to  the  address  of  that  House,  all 
considerations  on  this  subject,  every  fact 
that  came  within  the  knowledge  of  himself 
and  of  his  hon.  coUeaguet  were  humbly 
and  respectfully  submitted  to  her  majesty. 
Every  view  of  the  sUte  of  the  former  ne- 
gotiations, and  above  all,  right  before  her 
e^es  was  placed  the  fact,  and  the  convic- 
tion was  never  one  moment  absent  ^m 
her  majesty's  mind,  that  a  refusal  on  her 
part  to  the  proposition  of  that  House 
would  lead  to  a  full  investigation  of  all 
the  circumstances  of  this  case.  With  all 
tills  information  and  these  suMcations  be- 
fore her,  her  msjesty,  wiUi  a  rearfessnessp 
which,  in  the  history  of  human  action, 
nothing  but  conscious  innocence  ever  in- 
spired, expressed  her  deliberate,  her  un- 
biassed, and  resolute  determination  to  abide 
by  the  consequences  of  the  step  which  she 
was  taking.  Out  of  that  sUtement  arose 
a  few  observations  which  he  begged  to 
submit  to  the  Houae.     He  hoped  the 


House  would  not  be  disposed  to  judge 
hastily  or  harshly  because  compliance  had 
been  refused  with  their  requesL    In  the 
first  place,  her  majesty  felt  that  she  could 
not,  with  a  just  regard  to  her  honour  and 
her  injured  fame,  accede  to  the  wishes  of 
the  House ;  and  surely  the  House  would 
respect  her  feelings.    The  noble  lord  had 
said,  that  her  majesty  was  the  first  Bruns- 
wick that  refused  to  accede  to  an  address 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;    she  might 
have  been  the  first  of  the  Brunswicks  that 
had  done  so,  but  it  oucht  to  be  recollected 
that  she  was  the  £rst  Brunswick,  nay  the 
first  queen  of  England,  nay  the  first  queen 
in  Christendom,  who  had  been  placed  in 
a  situation  so  peculiar  and  so  distressing. 
Addresses  to  termer  queens  were  of  a  na- 
ture far  different  indeed  from  that  pre- 
sented to  her  majesty.    Messages  of  coin 
gratulation  or  of  condolence,  and  even 
communicationa  of  complaint,  asking  for 
the  abandonment  of  a  fiivourite  meaaure^ 
or  the  dismissal  of  a  favourite  servant, 
were  very  different  from  the  late  address 
presented  by  that  House  to  the  queen. 
Her  majesty  felt  that  that  address  called 
upon  her  to  dismiss  all  regard  for  her  own 
honour ;  that  conviction  with  a  man  would 
necessarily  prevent  all   negotiation,  but 
the  delicate  sense  of  female  honour,  in  a 
female  too  so  illustrious,  called  on  her 
emphatically  to  reject  negotiation;  she 
felt  that  she  was  called  on  to  make  a  sa- 
crifice of  her  own  selfesteem^of  her  cha- 
racter, and  of  her  honour.    If  slie  felt  in 
danger  the  House  would  not — could  not 
blame  her  for  the  part  she  took.    He 
made  these  remarks  in  extenuation,  if  they 
could  not  be  received  as  a  complete  vin- 
dication by  those  who  heard  him.    The 
House  were  now  at  issue  with  her  majesty 
—they  were  opposed  to  her— they  were 
repulsed  by  her— they  were  offended  by 
that  illustrious  person— in  a  few  days  they 
were  nevertheless  to  become  her  judges. 
He  would  implore  them  to  dismiss  all 
party  bias —all  political  feeling,  in  honour 
to  themselves,  and,  as  they  regarded  the 
call  of  justice,  he  called  upon  them  to 
dismiss  from  their  minds  every  feeling  of 
prejudice  against  her  majesty,  and  every 
recollection  of  any  supposed  offence* 

It  seemed  that  the  noble  lord  would 
proceed  on  his  motion  as  a  measure  of  le- 
gislative proceeding.  Whether  it  would 
be  so  or  not,  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord 
must  lead  to  an  inquiry.  At  what  time 
it  would  be  meet  to  carry  on  that  inquiry 
he  would  ha? e  yet  to  argue  with  the  noble 
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lord ;  but  he  begged  thus  early  to  put  in 
his  claim,  and  to  state  the  grounds  of 
delaj  on  the  part  of  her  majesty.  He  was 
onwilling  even  to  mention  the  word  delay^ 
from  the  fear  of  misconstruction ;  the 
queen  was  ready  and  anxious  to  proceed ; 
sne  deprecated  all  delay,  but  there  was 
one  dday  necessary,  unaToidable,  in- 
eritablc.  The  place  of  her  majesty's  late 
residence  was  three  weeks  journey  from 
England,  and  it  would  take  of  course  three 
weeks  more  to  return,  besides  it  would 
occupy  a  considerable  time  to  find  wit- 
nesses ;  the  consequence  of  that  would  be, 
that  if  the  House  should  go  into  an  in- 
quiry on  Thursday  se'nnight,  whether 
openly  or  secretly,  whether  by  motion  or 
b^  bill,  he  cared  not  which,  it  would  be 
highly  injurious  to  her  majesty,  and  sub- 
versive of  justice.  The  inquiry  against 
the  queen  was  easy,  it  was  merely  to  read 
over  certain  papers  and  examine  half  a 
dozen  of  witnesses.— If  it  should  be  an 
open  inc^uiry,  the  whole  country  would 
see  it ;  it  a  secret  committee,  composed 
of  from  SI  to  17  members,  he  might  sa^, 
in  the  words  of  the  adage,  "  the  more  pri- 
vate the  less  likely  to  be  kept."  He  would 
wish  to  know,  whether,  through  hon. 
members,  those  particularly  who  had 
wives  and  dauehters,  who  would  be  natu- 
rally filled  with  solicitude  to  know  what 
was  going  forward,  this  secret  proceeding 
was  likely  to  be  kept  secret  for  three  or 
four  months?  He  believed  that  some 
part  of  the  evidence  would  be  likely  to 
find  iU  way  through  those  orifices  which 
commonly  communicated  interesting  in- 
formation. Though  all  might  not  be 
communicated,  the  venom  would  be  sure 
to  circulate.  Let  any  man  put  himself  in 
the  situation  of  her  majesty,  or  of  any  fe- 
male relation  of  her  majesty— of  those  who 
ought  to  be  her  natural  protectors— and 
lie  would  easily  imagine  the  fatal  effects 
to  character  which  must  ensue  from  such 
a  state  of  things.  It  would  at  least  be 
four  months  before  her  majesty  could 
be  prepared  with  her  proofs.  The  claim 
which  he  put  in  was  a  claim  of  paramount 
justice;  it  was  simply  to  enable  her  ma- 
jesty to  place  immediately  in  position  with 
the  case  against  her  the  evidence  for  her 
acquittal.  It  was  to  guard  against  the 
prejudice  which  might  arise  from  the  long 
impression  of  a  charge  heard  ex  partem  and 
against  the  probability  of  its  being  di- 
"Iged,  that  he  made  this  application  on 
"^  ""irt.  Let  it  be  recollected  that  her 
'9  did  not  seek  to  delay,  no  not  for 


one  hour,  the  ultimate  result;  alltbtibe 
asked  for  wts,  that  the  two  parti  of  the 
inquiry  might  ^o  at  nearly  in  point  of 
time  as  poasible^so  that  evidence  ni^t 
not  be  divulged— -so  that  her  ctnasA 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  examiniDg 
witnesses,  and  reducing  to  a  regular  shape 
the  evidence,  pro  and  con.  He  was  anxi- 
ous to  avoid  all  delay ;  he  asked  for  w 
delay  of  judgment,  but  that  delay  vfaicb 
was  essential  to  the  principles  of  substan- 
tial  justice.  In  conaidenng  this  appeal, 
he  trusted  that  every  geoileman  woaJd 
lay  it  to  his  heart,  being  convinced  chat 
the  more  it  was  considered,  the  deeper 
would  be  its  inapression.  Before  he  con- 
eluded,  he  must  again  congratulate  the 
House  and  the  country,  that  the  open  in- 
quiry which  her  majesty  had  never  feared, 
but  anxiously  sought,  was  about  to  be  in- 
stituted. 

Colonel  PtilnteTf  in  offering  himself  to 
the  notice  of  the   House,  was  anxioosto 
explain  the  motive  of  his'  conduct  with 
respect  to  the  question  before  it,  and  beg- 
gea  to  be  understood,  in  the  vote  be  lad 
given  on  the  former  night,  to  eipresi  no 
opinion  whatever,   as  to  the  charges  on 
the  table ;    but  without  questioning  the 
proprietor  of  its   decision,  be  could  not 
concur  m  the  resolution  of  the  House, 
recommending  to  her  majesty  to  make 
that  concession  Mrhicfa  he  could  not,  con- 
sistently with  his  own  feeVingt,  have  made 
himself  under  the  same  circumstances.— 
If  he  thought  that  an  inquiry  into  the 
charges  would  in  any  degree  promote  the 
honour  or  interests  of  the  Crown,  no  in- 
dividual could  desire  it  more  anxiouslj 
than  himself;  but  it  was  from  his  coofic- 
tion  of  the  great  and  inevitable  inja^ 
that  it  threatened,   and  his  perfect  con- 
currence in  the  language  of  theresolotioo, 
that  it  must  be  derogatory  to  the  bcooar 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  dearest  interests  ot 
tha  empire,  that  he  considered  it  to  be 
his  bounden  duty  to  oppose  it.    He  con- 
sidered such  opposition   to  be  still  more 
the  duty  of  those  who  voted  for  the  re- 
solution, who  were  bound  not  to  express 
or  act  ppon  any  opinion  at  variance  vith 
it.    They  had  given   her  majesty  credit 
for  the  justice  of  her  feelings ;  and  to 
persuade  her  to  make  the  concession  re- 
quired, they  assured  her  that  it  would  no: 
be  considered  as  a  wish  on  her  part  to 
avoid  inquiry,  or  as  proceeding  from  anj 
motive  whatever  than  a  desire  to  comply 
with  their  wishes;  hut  their  bringing  her 
to  trial  after  this,  would  be  a  proof  that 
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thej  vnalA  not  teife^gjvv^  hex  oradH  for 
tb^  motives  they  pr^fo8«ed>  if  Ae  had  M* 
ceded  to  tlieir  wiihes.  How  could  the 
House  consent  to  aa  ioquiry  in  the  ftee 
of  all  the  inevitable  evile  to  the  Crow9 
^d  the  country,  which  they  bed  predict- 
ed, and  all  which  Plight  be  prevented  by 
restoring  her  nsnia  la  th^  Liturgy*  its 
omission  from  which  all  parties  bad  con^ 
demoed  aa  an  unjustifiable  act^  and  whioh 
he  considered  in  other  respeeta  as  a  most 
improper  act  on  the  part  of  men  wbo,  com* 
plained  of  the  revolntioaary  principles^  i«« 
fidelity  and  disaffection  to.  the  Oown  that 
were  prevalent  in  tlie  ooimtry.  Surely 
that  was  not  a  moment  to  raise  doubts  or 
questions  among  the  people  as  to  the  forms 
of  our  religion*  He  could  not  hsve  be- 
lieved that  the  hen.  member  for  Bramber» 
who,  of  all  persons*  was  looked  up  to  as 
the  great  supporter  of  religioo«.  couJd  have 
countenanced)  in  bJs.opinioni  so  unchris- 
!ian-*Iike  a  proceeding*  that  in  a  prayer 
which  comprised  all  ranks  «»d  descriptions 
of  persons,  her  majesty  should  be  alone 
omitted;  and  be  begp^ed  that  hon.  gentle- 
man to  consider  the  injury  that  the  Crown 
would  suffer  in  the  country,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  observations  that  would  be 
made  upon  it.  With  respect  to  the 
chaigcs;  whatever  they  might  be,  the 
country  would  not  lif  ten  to  them. after  the 
conduct  of  ministers.  The  speech*  or 
rather  the  defence  of  the  right  hon*  the 
president  of  the  board  of  control,  had 
mfluenced  him  more  than  that  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentlemaQ«  her  majesty's  legal 
adviser,  and  had  indeed  convinced  him  of 
the  necessity  of  stopping  the  inquiry^— 
The  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman, powerful  as  il  was  on  the  points 
to  which  it  applied,  was  naturally  received 
with  caution,  as  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
the  defence  of  an  advocate ;  but  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  caope  from 
a  person  who,  as  minister  of  the  Craven, 
had  brought  down  the  charges  against  her 
majesty.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  des^ 
cribed  her  migesty  as  the  grace  and  orna~ 
Qient  of  every  society,  and  had  stated 
that  he  felt  for  her  majes^  the  utmost  es- 
teem, and  regard  and  affection.  The  ri^ht 
hon.  gentleman  had  retained  this  (pinion 
after  the  proceedings  and  evidence  on  the 
former  investigation,  up  to  the  time*  in 
short,  of  her  going  abroad,  when  the  paa- 
sions  and  effervescence,  if  he  might  so 
call  it|  of  her  youth  had  subsided,  and 
when  what  the  right  bon.  gentleman  called 
"  the  unsuspecting  generosity  of  her  na- 


ture*' must  kave  l;»een  taught,  cautioi^  by 
experience.  Either  the  right  hoi3ugeo*« 
tleman  must  have  gros&ly  deceived  him*' 
selfand  the  House^  or  hev  m^est^  niust  ba 
innocent.  Sut  he  (col.  P.)  tboug ht  (hei 
right  hon.  gentleman  could  not  bedeceiv* 
ed  himself*  and  had  no  motive  to  deceive 
the  House*  Though  \h»  richt  hon,  gea* 
tleman  denied  that  he  was  the  accuier  of 
the  queen*  he  (col.  P.)  asserted  that  be 
vaa-^that  ha  was  bound  as  a  minister  ta 
substantiate  the  charge  which  be  had 
brought  fSwward.  Unqii^stionably*  tim 
right  hon.  gentleman  would  have  shown^ 
more  consistency,  iff  instead  of  talking  of 
hisfeelinge*  he  had  acted  upon  them^— 
If,  ipstead  of  teUing  them  of  the  sa- 
crifice he  would  have  made  for  her  ma- 
jesty, had  not  his  sense  of  duty  to  hia 
sovereign  and  his  country  prevented  him* 
he  hsd  made  the  sacrifice,  he  would  Imve 
done  his  duty  more  satisfactorily  and  in- 
telligibly* not  only  to  his  sovereign  and 
his  country,  but  to  her  majesty  and  bim«^ 
self.  But  he  (col.  P.)  was  bound  to  re« 
ceive  his  evidence,  which  was  the  more 
invaluable  to  her  majesty,  as  coming  from 
the  individual  so  competent  to  form  an 
opinion,  and  whose  judjgment  was  not  to 
be  disputed  by  those,  who,  like  himself, 
had  never  seen  her  majesty,  but  had  form* 
ed  their  opinion  from  the  former  evidence* 
in  the  face  of  which  he  had  bestowed  such 
unqualified  praises  upon  her.  With  res- 
pect to  that  evidence,  it  had  led  him  to 
form  a  di&rent  opinion  of  her  majesty* 
which  he  had  been  at  no  pains  to  conceal*, 
as  he  could  not  anticipate  being  placed  ia 
the  situation  of  a  judge  upon  her  tri^. 
He  had  felt,  on  the  evidence  which  had 
formerly  been  published,  that  he  could, 
not,  if  the  case  of  the  king  had  been  his 
own*  have  ever  again  lived  with  her  ma- 
jesty. But  the  right  hon.  gentleman ,  who 
had  read  the  evidence  also,  had  been  en- 
abled to  reconcile  that  which  appeared  ta 
him  (col.  P.)  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
description  he  had.  given  of  her  character* 
and  from  the  opportunities  he  must  have 
had  of  observing,  his  judgment  could  not 
be  disputed,  and  her  majesty  would  de- 
rive the  greatest  benefit  from  his  admis- 
sion.  Looking  to  this,  and  all  the  diffi- 
culties in  establishing  the  charges*  which 
appeared  to  him  to  be  invincible^  whilst 
the  Crown  would  be  exposed  to  ^11  the 
odium  and  injury  that  must  attach  to  it 
under  any  result*  the  House  were  bound* 
by  every  consideration  for  its  honour  and 
interest;  to  resist  this  inquiry,    if  the  pub- 
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lie  had  demanded  inquiry,  it  most  have 
been  acceded  to ;  but  it  was  juit  the  re- 
verse,—the  whole  country  set  their  facea 
against  it ;  and  there  was  but  one  opinion 
as  to  the  unmanly  conduct  of  ministers, 
and  those  unnecessary  insults  which  had 
drtren  her  majesty  to  come  over  to  this 
country,  who  would  have  remained  abroad, 
had  she  been  suffered  to  remain  upon  the 
only  terms  on  which  her  life  was  worth 
holding,  vis.  not  degraded,  and  as  an  out- 
cast from  societv.  In  the  case  of  the 
duke  of  York,  the  voice  of  the  country 
had  imposed  investigation  upon  the  House, 
but  in  tlie  present  they  were  decidedly 
affainst  it.  If  the  Crown  could  obtain  a 
divorce  by  the  result  of  this  inquiry,  he 
should  consider  it  to  be  his  duty  to  con- 
sent to  it,  but  that  was  declared  to  be 
out  of  the  question,  and  he  could  not 
agree  to  incur  all  the  evils  that  must  en- 
sue, when  the  object  could  not  be  attain- 
ed. It  was  solely,  therefore,  from  motives 
of  duty  and  attachment  to  the  Crown,  its 
honour  and  best  interests,  that  he  should 
continue  to  oppose  all  inquiry  into  this 
unhappy  subject. 

Mr.  Bathurst  said,  he  lamented  the  ab- 
sence of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman, 
though  he  knew  he  was  called  away  by 
his  duties,  in  another  character,  in  another 
place.      The  appointment  of  a  secret 
committee  had  been  proposed  because  the 
subject  of  inquiry  was  of  a  most  delicate 
nature,  and  because  many  circumstances 
might  otherwise  be  divulged  which  would 
defeat  the  end  of  that  inquiry.    His  no- 
ble friend  had,  however,  now  superseded 
this  form  of  proceeding,  by  unoertaking 
himself  to  bring  forward  some  specific 
proposition.    The  House  would  know  how 
to  defend  itself  against  any  charge  of  in- 
consistency in  now  entering  upon  inquirv 
after  the  expressions  contained  in  their 
recent  vote.    It  appeared  to  him  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  unfounded  than  such 
a  charge.    With  respect  to  the  assertion 
that  ministers  possessed  no  evidence  that 
could  support  their  case,  he  would  put  it 
to  the  general  feeling  of  mankind,  whe- 
ther it  was  possible  that  any  set  of  men 
could  place,  in  the  shape  of  a  charge,  and, 
what  was  much  more,  bring  before  parlia- 
ment, matters  of  little  or  no  importance  ? 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  talk- 
ed of  the  prejudices  which  would  be  ex- 
^jj||d^in6t  her  majesty.    In  eveiy  judi- 
^^^^^■^y  there  was  some  prejudice  ex- 
^ 'J^hether  the  investigation  prelimi- 
f  the  specific  charge  were  public  or 


private,  prejodice  mutt  arise.    If  tk  pie- 
iiminary  investigation    were  public,  the 
prejudice  he  imagined  would  be  thepta- 
er;  for  her  nugeatj  would  hardly  be  li- 
vised  to  make  two  defences,  one  ia  da 
preliminary,  the  other  on  the  final  iridl 
On  this  ground  he  had  always  thooghti 
secret  committee  the  preferaible  course^ 
Whether  the  oath  of  secrecy  imposed  is 
such  cases  was  effectual,  he  wcoJd  not 
pretend  to  say  ;  but  he  tnnted  st  ktA 
the  information  would  not  get  abroad  ia 
the  way  hinted  at  by  the  boo.  asdleamed 
gentleman,    viz*  through  tbe  vites  and 
daughters  of  the  members.   The  noble 
lord  who  now  gave  notice  of  asiAMUnm 
motion  could  not  be  accused  of  pred|n- 
tation,  and  unless  the  House  was  prepared 
to  say,  that  what  was  understood  by  die 
queen  as  a  declaration  that  tbe  proo*ediD|^ 
should  go  on  in   the  case  of  her  refoat, 
was  a  mere  brotum  fulmec,   an  enptj 
threat,    ther    could    not   now    prefest 
the   noble  lord    from  going  on.     Tbe 
charges  could  not  now  be  witbdrava  'm 
the  way  of  conciliation.     After  tbe  bos- 
ness  was  introduced,  it  could  be  diipoied 
of  but  bv  one  of  two  waya — either  bjthe 
king,  who  sent  down  the  message,  wiA- 
drawing  the  charge,  on  the  ground  tlut  it 
could   not  be  substantiated— ihst  then 
was  nothing  in  it  that  cooid  be  supported 
—or  by  the  House  addiemog  tbe  Crown 
to  take  that  step.     Bat  was  it  possible 
that  the  House,   in  a  case  so  nearly  con- 
nected with  the  honour  and  dignitv  of  the 
Crown,  would  refrain  from  eumning  it, 
and,  instead  of  proceeding  to  an  infeiti- 
gation,  would  request  of  the  party  coa>- 
plaining  to  give   it  up  ?     The  hon.  sad 
learned  gentleman  had  said,  thst  ail  ihi* 
arose  from  the  circumstance  of  her  ma- 
jesty coming  here ;  and  certainly  in  one 
sense  it  did.    But  how  did  it  become  ne- 
cessary that  her  majesty  should  niskelM' 
appearance  here  ?     Her  majesty  waf  i^ 
prised,  over  and  over  again,  tbst  if  she 
took  such  a  step,  a  charge  of  the  nature 
now  exhibited  would  be  made  agunst  her. 
If  her  majesty  thought  proper  to  come  to 
this  country  after  such  a  notice,  no  Mame 
could  be  attached  to  ministers.    As  to 
the  proof  on  which   that  charge  rested, 
and  all  the  circumatances  with  which  it 
was  connected,  they  could  only  be  knovD 
and  understood  by  those   who  had  seen 
and  weighed  the  evidence.      The  present 
was  not  the  period  of  time  when  it  vii 
fit  that  that  question  should  be  broogi^t 
under  consideration.    Indeed,  it  was  paa- 
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ijfalle  thit  the  motion  might  not  ori^nate 
«t  all  in  this  Home ;  aikl  it  wot  evident 
th,nt  the  defence  must  be  taken  up  in  the 
place  where  the  proceedings  originated, 
lie  believed  the  course  had  usualfy  been, 
#hen  the  bill  was  brought  in  on  the 
charge,  that  a  daj  should  be  fised,  more 
6r  leas  distant,  according  ta  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  to  give  the  accused  party  «n 
opportunity  of  preparing  for  the  defence. 
As  soon  as  the  prosecution  closed,  the 
case  of  the  defendant  beffsn.  There 
would  now  be  no  fear  lest  the  secresy  of 
«  committee  should  be  violated,  since  it 
was  meant  to  proceed  by  bill,  and  there 
could  be  no  sunstantiation  of  Uie  charges, 
and  of  course  no  disapproval  of  them, 
until  the  bill  was  produced.  He  stated 
this,  because  he  wished  to  show  that  no 
intention  existed  on  the  jMurt  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  to  take  anv  hasty  step 
that  might  be  prejudicial  to  her  majestye 
cause. 

Mr.  Wettem  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  his  protest  against  the  motion  of 
the  noUe  lord,  and,  in  doing  so,  he  would 
shortly  state  the  reasons  that  induced  him 
to  come  to  this  determination.  He  pro- 
tested against  the  motion,  because  the  ef» 
feet  of  such  a  vote  would  be  to  pledge 
the  House,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  .an 
approval  of  the  measures  pursued  by  the 
noble  lord,  with*  a  view  to  the  projected 
inquiry.  The  sense  of  the  whole  country 
was  distinctly  and  evidently  opposed  to 
such  an  inquiry,  aoid  the  sentiments  of 
the  House,  when  the  subject  was  men- 
tioned on  the  first  pight,  were  shown  to 
be  distinctly  and  decidedly  contrary  to 
any  investigation  of  this  Rreen-bag.  The 
noble  lord  had,  he  thought,  drawn  a  very 
incorrect  inference  from  the  decbion  of 
that  evening,  as  well  as  from  the  subse- 
quent decision  on  the  resolution  of  the 
Don.  member  for  Bramber,  for  which  he 
had  voted  in  common  with  the  msjority 
of  the  House.  When  the  noble  lord 
made  the  original  motion,  he  laid  this 
green-bag  on  the  table,  and  called  on  the 
House  for  Immediate  inquiry.  The  House, 
however,  decided  when  an  alternative  was 
held  forth  that  it  ought  to  be  adopted  in 
preference.  Why  had  not  that  alteraati  ve 
been  properly  followed  .up?  Had  not  the 
whole  country  expressed  a  clear  and  de^ 
cided  opinion  that  the  inquiry  was  not  fit 
10  be  gone  into?  The  country  had  adopt- 
ed that  opinion,  for  this  plain  reason,  be«- 
eause  it  appeared  that  the  ipquiry,  which 
was  at  first  described  to  be  of  a  criminal 
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nature,  was,  at  anojther  period,  admitted 
to  relate  to  matters  that  were  capable  of 
an  amicable  arrangement.  It  was  also  on 
this  obvious  ground  that  the  House  had 
given  an  opinion  that  the  inquiry  should 
not  be  gone  into.  The  proceeding  was 
perfectly  novel.  There  was,  in  fact,  no- 
thing like  it  in  existence.  Ministers 
thought  proper  to  bring  forward  a  direct 
criminal  charge,  and,  almost  at  the  same 
moment,  they  declared  it  to  be  capable  of 
negotiation  and  amicable  adjustment.  Tlie 
House  felt  the  incompatibiHty  and  irregu- 
larity of  these  proceedings ;  and,  in  their 
dedsion,  had  acted  cleany  on  the  princi- 
ple of  justice,  as  far  as  related  to  the  il- 
lustrious individual  who  had  been  brought 
before  parliament.  Up  to  the  present 
moment  the  House  had  acted  in  a  man- 
ner compatible  with  its  own  character 
and  dignity,  although  it  had  been  placed 
in  a  situation  of  extreme  difficulty  by  the 
conduct  of  the  noble  lord.  The  noble 
lord  had  brought  down  a  message  from 
the  Crown,  in  which  the  king  stated,  that 
he  had,  for  the  information  of  parliament, 
directed  that  evidence,  relating  to  the  parti-^ 
cular  matter  alluded  to  in  that  communi- 
cation, should  be  submitted  to  them,  and 
on  that  evidence  his  majesty  called  on 
the  House  to  express  an  opinion;  Now, 
it  would  ha?e  been  mo^t  difiicult  for  the 
House  to  decide,  that  they  would  not 
ffrant  the  advice  which  his  majesty  called 
for;  nor  indeed  could  the  House  have 
been  induced  to  refuse  it,  unless  under  cir- 
cumstances of  a  very  particular  nature. 
When  the  House  came  to  an  understand- 
ing that  the  documents  were  of  a  crimi- 
natory nature  against  her  majesty,  and 
when  the  noble  lord  communicated  to 
them  that  a  negotiation  had  taken  place, 
the  failure  of  which  led  to  this  criminal 
charge,  the  House  said,  and  wisely,  *'  the 
meaning  of  the  vote  of  adjournment  this 
night  is,  to  tell  ministers  that  they  must 
prosecute  that  negotiation,  if  the  charge 
be  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  an  amicable 
arrangement;  but  we  will  not  go  on' with 
a  criminal  inquiry."  The  House  did,  by 
that  adjournment,  free  itself  from  the  ner 
cessity  of  coming  to  a  determination  qa 
the  motion  of  the  noble  lord :  the  only 
intelligible  meaning  of  the  proceedyng 
was,  Siat  if  any  alternative  presented  it- 
self, such  alternative  should  be  actefup- 
on.  A  negotiation  took  plsce,  and  it  was 
said  that  considerable  advances  were  made 
towards  its  successful  conclusion;  but 
there  did  still  remain  points  of  consideii- 
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able  difficuhj.  The  Hoiue,  following  up 
the  principle  of  conciliation,  then  adopted 
the  resolution  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Bramber.  He  ( Mr.  Western  )  concluded, 
after  a  long  and  painful  consideration, 
that  that  resolution  was  fit  to  be  adopted, 
since,  perhaps,  her  majesty  might  t>c  in- 
duced to  acquiesce  in  tlie  advice  which  it 
contained.  It  was,  however,  impossible 
not  to  see  that  this  was  a  point  in  which 
her  majesty  alone  could  determine — a 
point  of  so  much  difficulty  and  delicacy 
as  rendered  it  necessary  that  it  should  be 
left  to  the  impulse  of  her  own  feeling  and 
judgment.  No  imputation  could,  tnere- 
fore,  attach  to  the  rejection  of  a  proposi- 
tion which  stood  in  such  a  peculiar  situa- 
tion. So  far,  the  business  was  followed 
up  with  an  earnest  desire  to  conciliate. — 
But  if  the  present  motion  were  adopted, 
it  went  to  sanction,  altogether,  a  proceed- 
ing by  inquiry,  and  must  give  rise  to  an 
idea  that  would  imply  the  approbation  of 
that  House  to  the  proposition  originally 
made  by  the  noble  loro— an  appr(S»atioa 
of  that  secret  committee  which  the  noble 
lord  called  on  them  to  institute,  in  order 
to  inquire  into  the  evidence  that  had  been 
laid  on  the  table.  He  entreated  the 
House  not  to  make  itself  a  party  to  these 
proceedings,  nor  to  any  measure  that  had 
been,  or  might  be  adopted  in  another 
place.  The  House  was  placed  in  a  most 
difficult  situation,  out  o€  which  he  hoped 
it  would  come  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  its  dignity,  and  satisfactory  to  the 
great  body  of  the  public.  He  knew  the 
country,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  was 
adverse  to  inquiry,  and  he  trusted  that  the 
House  would  not  commit  itself,  by  adopt- 
ing such  a  measure.  The  noble  lord  cal- 
led on  them  to  adjourn  the  question,  in 
order  that  they  might  hear  certain  propo- 
sitions which  he  would  lay  before  them  on 
Thurcday  se'nnight.  Why,  he  asked, 
should  the  House  adjourn  the  debate  till 
that  day  ?  The  noble  lord  had  abandoned 
the  proposition  and  proceeding  with 
which  he  originally  began,  and  now  hav- 
ing condemned  his  own  former  line  of 
conduct,  he  called  on  the  House  to  ad- 
journ; and  for  what  necessary  purpose? 
For  none  whatsoever.  Let  the  noble  lord, 
if  he  pleased,  come  down  on  Thursday 
se'nnight,  and  make  his  new  proposition- 
let  him  bring  down  his  new  bag^^let  him 
^ke  as  much  time  as  he  thought  fit  to  de- 
"  ^  on  his  project;  but  let  the  medi- 
of  that  House  wash  their  hands  of 
With  that  view  of  the  casCi  after 


having  maturely  conudered  lis  mk' 
ject ;  after  having  on  the  fim  dsf 
voted  for  the  adjournnoent,  afts  Wr- 
ing supported  the  aiotioD  of  the  W. 
member  for  Bramber,  which  helboii^ 
was  the  moat  proper  measare  for  iki 
House  to  pursue,  instead  of  refbsaig  a 
give  the  advice  called  for;  he  felt  kiaMif 
compelled  to  proteat  agaiast  the  prapo** 
tion  of  the  noble  lord.  Heaieant  tataki 
the  sense  of  the  House  on  the  qoeMs; 
but  whether  be  ahoold  efectUs  oi»/ectk|r 
moving  an  adjoumnoent  of  the  dehale  tim 
this  day  six  «»oiuhs,  or  by  saoie  ockar 
way,  he  could  scarcely  ddermniei  The 
specific  naotion  was  not,  however,  oC  ss 
much  importance  as  the  ab)ect  be  osa- 
templated.  In  what  he  had  said,  and  ■ 
what  he  was  about  to  do,  the  Hoose,  ke 
was  conWocedy  would  feel  that  he  hd 
acted  solely  from  a  sense  of  what  waidse 
to  its  hoDour  and  character.  He  vodd 
conclude  by  moving,  as  an  amendmsat  ts 
the  motion  of  the  aoble  lord,  to  leave  oat 
the  words  ^  Friday  se  Boight'*,  in  order  is 
sdd  the  words  ««  this  dsy  six  oioathi' a- 
stead  thereof. 

Mr.  S.  WkUbremd  ssid,  he  objected  ea- 
tu^lv  to  the  measures  thst  hsd  been  psrw 
sued  by  ministers  snce  her  ms/esty's  ani- 
val  in  this  country,  and  more  pariedmty 
to  the  motion  brought  forward  tka  dqr ; 
because  it  appeared  tohiiv,  riiaC  RBaisten, 
by  proposing  tneasore  slier  sseasure,  tad 
scheme  after  scheme,  weve  endeavoanag 
to  delude  the   House  into  some  sort  of 
sanction  of  what  th^  bad  done.    Is  ep- 
posiRg  the  lesolution  of  his  boa.  fnsad 
the  other  night,  he  did  so,  notbecasKks 
would  interpose  any  bar  to  an  sandbls 
adjustment  of  their  diflerences,  bot  be- 
cause, when  that  resolutioB  was  satislo 
plain  words,    it  amounted  to  tks,  tte 
the  queen  should  be  requested  to  sabsfll 
to  a  gross  insult,  which  most  have  tfieeA' 
feet  of  degrading  her  for  ever.    WMde 
same  feeling  he  now  begged  ieeretsie- 
cond  the  amendment  which  had  jattben 
moved,  and  which,  heielt  nodsiit,wodi 
be  aeproved  of  bjr  the  couetrr. 

Mr.  Tiemey  said,  the  aofals  lord  ap- 
peared to  be  in  a  mere  awkfnvd  sitaiM 
than  that  tn  which  he  had  been  piaeed  as 
a  former  occasion.  He  came  ferward  sf- 
parently  with  the  assuraptioo,  that  shst- 
everhe  proposed  foradoptioQ  wooUkt 
agreed  to.  He  hoped  the  aoble  M 
would  find  himself  mistake  on  thepi*-' 
sent  occasion,  as  the  subject  was  <me  of 
the  most  important  that  cotdd  be 
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ed,  aad  mfiscced,  ommi  neirljf*  the  honour, 
character,  and  digaity  of  that  House.    It 
was  HocetMiryy  before  he  proceeded  for-* 
thttr,  that  he  should  correct  a  mistake  into 
wbieh  the  noble  lord  appeared  to  have 
liillea  with  respect  to  hiixi.    The  noble 
lord  deprecated  the  introduction  of  party 
feeling  into  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion ;  but  the  noble  lord  would  have  car- 
ried that  feeling  into  bis  (Mr.  Tierney's) 
Quarters^  if  it  had  nor  been  for  a  casual 
•mke  of  his  head*  which  the  noble  lord 
had   utterly  noisunderstoodi    aad  which 
would  warn  him  never  to  shake  his  head 
in  the  noble  lord's  presence  again.    He 
(Mr.  Tierney)  waa  at  the  time  talking  to 
ao  bon  member  on  the  subject  of  the  for- 
aser  night*s  debate,  but  he  was  not  saying 
a  word  about  the  resolution  which  had 
been  proposed  on  that  occasion.    He  hap- 
pened to  shake  his  head»  just  u  the  noble 
lord  adverted  to  that  resolutioni  when  his 
lordship  immediately  turned  round,  and 
complimented  him  for  having  abandoned 
all  that  he  had  advanced  on  a  former 
oveoiog.     But  that  shake  of  the  head 
was  not  meant  to  imply  any  such  change 
of  opinion.    What  he  formerly  stated  dis- 
Uoeilyy  arid  what  he  would  now  repeat, 
was,  thst  the  latter  words  in  the  resolu- 
tion proposed  by  the  bon.  member  for 
Bramber,  were  the  most  eitraordinary 
that  any  minister,  standing  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  noble  lord,  ever  agreed  to : 
because  that  portion  of  the  rescSution  de- 
clared, in  clear  terms,  that  the  proposition 
brought  down  by  the  noble  lord  must  lead 
to  discussions,  which,  whatever  might  be 
their  ultimate  result,  could  not  but  be  dis* 
tnssii^  to  her  majesty's  feelings,  disap- 
pointing to  the  hopes  of  parliament,  de^ 
rogatory  from  the  dignity  of  the  Crown, 
ana  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
eapire.    Now,  if  these  words,  **  deroga- 
tory from   the  dignity  of  the  Crown" 
meant  any  thing,  they  could  only  mean 
this,  that,  whatever  charge  was  introduced, 
it  BMist  lead  to  discussiona  that  must  have 
the  pemkioQs  tendency  thus  described.— - 
The  noble  lord  now  wished  to  make  it  ap- 
pear, that  the  werdji  meant  nothing,  or  if 
any  thing,  that  they  only  meant  wa  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown  and  the  best  inter- 
ests or  the  empire,  were  injured,  because 
miseoQduct  would  be  proved  on  One  indi- 
vidual of  the  royal  family,  via.  the  queen. 
The  nriaciple  of  this  he  denied.    Nor  was 
this  the  plain  import  of  the  words.    Nor 
was  tbiaan>after  thought  of  bia»  for  he  had 
ffmeuily  ukod  the  k^m*  mtmbv  bt 


'  Bramber  <*  Do  you  mean  merely  to  allude 
to  what  may  be  adduced  against  her  nia- 
jeaty,  or  do  you  fall  in  with  what  I  call 
the  threat,  the  mention  of  recrimination 
in  th^  able  speech  of  her  majesty's  law 
adviser?** — This  information  he  ("Sir.  T.) 
liad  endeavoured  to  get,  but  he  had  not 
bean  successful.  But  he  had  then 
thought  the  words  of  the  deepest  import- 
ance, and  he  thought  so  still ;  and  he  wag 
quite  convinced,  that  if  the  noble  lord 
bad  had  more  time  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution than  he  understood  was  afforded 
him,  before  it  was  moved,  the  good  sense 
of  the  noble  lord  would  have  suggested 
to  him  some  alteration.  The  words  were 
as  distinct  as  possible;  the  inquiry,  it  waa 
said,  be  the  result  what  it  might,  must 
produce  consequences  derogatory  from  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  injurious  to  the 
best  interests  of  theempire.  Was  it  possi- 
ble that  words  could  be  stroi^er  ?  1 1  was  im 
expression  which  absolutely  defied  parlia- 
ment to  go  on  with  any  inquiry.  It  was 
impossible  to  state  in  language  more  clear, 
decided,  and  significant,  that  the  measure 
proposed  by  the  noble  lord  must  end  in 
discussions  *'  derogatory  from  the  Crown, 
and  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
empire."  He  felt,  at  the  same  time,  that 
those  who  voted  for  that  resolution  had  de- 
termined, in  their  pwn  minds,  not  to  go  on 
with  the  business.  Ministers  seemed  to 
have  taken  care  that  the  parties  who  voted 
for  the  resolution  shoula  not  be  brought 
to  the  test.  The  danger  to  the  dignity 
of  the  House  was  to  be  avoided  in  this 
manner..  The  proceedings  were  to  be 
commenced  in  anotlier  place  ;  and  if  the 
ministers  could  dextrously  get  the  lords 
to  frame  some  measure,  the  House  of 
Commons  might  save  its  consistency— for 
they  might  say  they  had  done  nothing.—. 
This  certainly  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant questions  that  was  ever  brought 
before  parliament,  as  it  related  to  tlie  dig- 
nity and  propriety  of  their  proceedings. 
His  hon  friend  had  ably  stated  the  deli- 
cate situation  in  which  the  House  was 
placed— a  statement  that  was  calculated, 
to  make  the  greater  impression,  backed 
as  it  was  by  that  independence  of  charac- 
ter which  belonged  to  him.  He  said, 
most  properly,  that  the  House  ought  to 
pause  before  they  determined  to  adopt 
any  measure.  It  was  too  much  for  the 
noble  lord  to  come  down,  and  without  any 
notice,  ask  them,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  proceed  in  the  manner  proposed,  and 
adjourn  the  debate  for  ten  days,  merely 
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because  the  ministort  had  got  themselvet  • 
and  the  House  and  the  Crown  into  a  diffi-  \ 
culty  from  which  they  did  not  tee  how  to  i 
extricate  themselves.  By  some  this  was  { 
considered  very  clever  and  ingenious.  ; 
But  it  was,  in  net,  only  making  a  haze, 
through  which  it  was  almost  impouible 
for  them  to  see  their  way— a  practice  fire- 
quently  resorted  to  in  debate,  especially 
by  the  noble  lord.  Afler  a  lapse  of  three 
weeks,  the  noble  lord  told  them  on  Satur- 
day that  the  matter  in  debate  must  come 
to  a  conclusion  this  day.  The  noble  lord 
was  asked,  whether  he  would  give  any  in- 
formation as  to  what  he  meant  to  do  ?— 
This  he  declined,  and,  he  believed,  for 
the  best  of  all  possible  reasons,  because 
he  did  not  know  himself  what  course  he 
must  pursue ;  he  could  not,  at  the  moment, 
tell  how  he  was  to  get  off.  Now  the  no- 
ble lord  said,  <«Let  the  debate  be  adjourn- 
ed to  Friday  se*n night,  because,  on  the 
preceding  Thursday,  I  mean  to  make  a 
motion  quite  different  from  any  former 
proposition;  but  you  must  not  be  too 
sure. that  I  will  make  it,  because  a  motion 
may  be  submitted  elsewhere  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  may  render  mine  unnecessa- 
ry.'* So  that,  on  these  two  contingen- 
cies, the  resumption  of  the  debate  on  the 
king's  message  commenced  so  long  ago, 
was  to  depend.  Would  the  House  en- 
dure such  treatment,  without  some  ezpla- 
Bation  being  offered  on  the  part  of  the 
noble  lord?  The  House,  he  felt,  would 
degrade  itself,  if  it  did  not  plainly  mark 
its  sense  of  the  course  that  had  been  pur- 
sued. Neither  he  nor  his  hon.  friend 
knew  well  how  to  proceed,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case ;  but  he  con- 
ceived there  ought  to  be  an  entry  on  the 
Journals  of  the  House,  explaining  the 
reasons  which  caused  such  constant  alter« 
ations  and  adjournments  [Hear!].— 
He  was  extremely  glad  to  find  from 
the  cheers  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 

fMr.  Wynn)  that  his  hon.  and  learned 
rjend,  who  was  so  perfectly  conversant 
with  parliamentary  usage,  was  of  the  same 
opinion.  The  question  was,  would  it  be 
dignified  and  consistent  with  their  former 
proceedings  that  they  should  wait  for  the 
Lords  ?  The  noble  Ibrd  knew  very  well 
he  had  no  motion  for  Thursday  se'nnight. 
His  only  object  was  to  wait  and  see  what 
the  Lords  would  do,  and  instead  of  say- 
2<>g  this  plainly,  he  went  to  beat  about  the 
^t  with  an  adjournment  and  a  notice, 
•re  they  to  be  degraded  in  thi>  manner? 
•fe  they  to  be  compelled  to  keep  at  a 


certain  diatance  §tom  the  proceedap  is 
the  House  of  LfOrda»  in  order  to  aaUe 
that  House  to   adopt  particular  rocta- 
tions  ?     He  found  from  the  nevipipi, 
into  which  the  buainesa  of  the  Hook  i 
Lords,  as  well  as  of  other  places,  fosii 
its  way,  that  they  were  likely  to  iUostme 
a  very  homely  proverb — **  one  good  ton 
deserves  another.**      For  the  Uiree  hit 
weeks  the  Lords   had  been  waitiog  ftr 
them ;  and  he  supposed  tbej  were  to  wak 
for  the  Lords   during  the  uree  enran^ 
There  had  been,  however,  s  propafttion 
of  the  most  plain  and  foteZ/jgude  aatare, 
which  he  believed  had  been  snuened  by 

Sntlemen  who  spoke  on  thai  ate  oC  ths 
ouse,    namely,    that    mioisten  diodld 
take  the  responsibility  on  themsdves,  sol 
come  down  prepared  with  some  tangible 
measure.     But  the  noble  lord  said,  **  Do 
you  think  that   ministers  really  want  to 
get  rid  of  their  reaponsibflity  ?    I  ess 
assure  vou  they  do  not."    He  moit  of 
course  belieTe  the  statement,  u  be  did 
every  thine    else  asserted  by  the  noUe 
lord ;  but  this  he  knew,  thst  if  oiiimtaf 
did  not  intend  to  shift  off  responsibQitj. 
their  conduct  was  exceedingly  like  it   if 
they  really  wished  to  shift  the  respona- 
bility  from    themselves,   tbey  eoaki  not 
take  a  better  mode  than  that  which  thej 
had  adopted.      The  noble  lord  tsaf,  he 
brought  down  a  metMMge  horn  the  king, 
couched  in  the  most  temperate  terms  poo* 
sible;  and  ao  in  truth  it  was,  for  it  mesa 
nothing  whatsoever.     The  noble  lord  skf 
stated,  that  there  were  papers  to  support 
the  charge  against  her  majesty;  and,  o^ 
served  the  noble  lord,  <<  there  are  groosii 
of  proceeding  by   impeachment,  br  (fi- 
vorce,  and  by  some  other  mode:  or  tk 
House  of  Commons  may  say,  that  wlieb 
will  be  most  satiafactory   to    me,  tbit 
there  is  no  ground  for  any  charge.**  He 
House  of  Commons,   it   appeared,  ss 
called  to  decide  on  one  or  these  fta 
points,  instead  of  his  majesty's  miditai; 
and  he  would  ask,  was  not  that  takii| 
the  responsibility  from  them  ?    Was  tha 
he  should  be  glad  to  know,  the  most  (fi^ 
nified,  manly,  and  honourable  mode  i 
proceeding?    It  was,  on    the  coBtraj; 
the  most  indecorous  towards  parlianKoi^ 
and  the  most  offensive  towaros  her  as* 
jesty,  that  could  have  been  aelected.  Tk 
noble  lord  would  not,  on  a  former  oo» 
sion,  state  whether  the  papers  in  the  b^ 
contained  any  aerious  evidence  agaiss 
her  majesty;  he  seemed  to  entertaiai 
doubt  of  the  fact.    But  now  his  lordrinf 
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deelannl  that  he  could  Cufte  out  a  clear 
charge  against  the  queen.    Why  did  he 
not  do  this  a  month  ago,  instead  of  adopt- 
ing the  course  whfch  was  now  forced  upon 
him  ?     He  must  have  known  then,  if  he 
were  to  be  beKeved  now,  and  did  not 
roeian  to  trifle  and  play  with  the  House, 
what  the  contents  of  that  bag  were;  or, 
if  he  did  not  know,  he  trifled  and  played 
with  parliament,  and  was  not  now  to  be 
beliered.    The  noble  lord  now  came  down 
with  a  statement  that  ministers  would  be 
id>le  to  support  by  evidence  the  charge 
against  her  majesty.    Her  majesty's  legal 
advisers  rejoiced  in  that  statement,  and 
her  majesty  was  no  less  pleased  with  it. 
He  did  not  wonder  at  that  circumstance, 
if  she  were  conscious  of  her  innocence, 
which  he  must  believe  her  to  be ;  for  he 
must  consider  every  individual  to  be  in- 
nocent until  really  found  guilty.    He  was, 
however,  sorry  for  wh;!t  had  already  hap- 
pened, because  he  felt  with  his  hon.  fnend 
that,  in  the  present  tone  and  temper  of 
the  oountrv,  the  public  mind  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  these  variable  proceed- 
ings.   The  noble  lord,  however,  thought 
it  was  all  plain  sailing ;  that  there  would 
be  no  difficulties  to  encounter.    But  let 
the  House  consider  what  had  occurred  on 
this  occasion;  and  having  done  so,  he 
would  defy  the  wit  of  man  to  devise  a 
sdheme  by  which  all  persons*  connected 
with  the  inquiry  could  oe  more  completely 
embarrassed.    The  whole  of  the  aifficuf- 
ties  arose  from  the  want  of  good  sense  in 
his  majesty's  ministers  in  the  formation 
of  a  proper  plan,  or  else  from  want  of  reso- 
lution to  carry  it  into  efl^ct  from  their 
want  of  firmness  in  representing  the  state 
of  the  case  to  his  majesty,  and  m  the  want 
of  firmness  in  submitting  it  to  the  House. 
The  noble  lord  stated  that,   for  many 
months  back,  the  whole  object  of  minis- 
ters was  not  to  bring  this  question  for- 
ward.   He  knew  no  reaaon  why  such  a 
resdtttlon  should  be  taken.    If  the  queen 
of  England  was  really  guilty,  their  duty 
to  the  king,  to  the  country,  and  to  them- 
selves, ought  to  have  impelled  them  to 
investigate  a  subject  of  such  imjportance. 
How  came  they  bv  the  evidence  r    When 
was  it  that  the  Milan  commission  was 
sent  out  with  the  knowledge  of  govern- 
ment?   There  must,  he  would  tell  the 
noble  lord,  have  becm  previously  a  serious 
charge  brought  a^aiast  the  queen,  or  mi- 
nisters would  be  hable  to  a  heavy  respon- 
sibility for  sending  out  that  commission 
to  inquire  iuto  her  conduct.    When  did 


that  commission  return  home?  If  they 
looked  to  the  period,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  whole  of  this  evidence  had  been 
nearly  12  months  in  the  possession  of  mi* 
nisters,  notwithstanding  all  they  had  as- 
serted about  their  high  sense  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  monarch.  When  the  queen 
travelled  as  an  outcast— when  she  had 
been  treated  with  neglect  and  unkindnesa 
—what  became  of  the  dignity  of  the 
monarch  then?  If  she  deserved  this 
treatment,  whv  did  not  ministers  bring 
forward  the  cnarge  at  that  time?  For 
this  simple  reason^-because  it  did  not 
suit  their  purpose.  But  the  late  king 
died;  the  princess  of  Wales  became 
queen,  and  her  situation  became  matter 
of  discussion  in  that  House  on  the  ques- 
tion of  her  allowance-— a  circumstance 
which  he  was  unfortunate  enough,  in  some 
degree,  to  have  caused,  What  was  done 
on  that  occasion?  An  endeavour  waa 
made  by  a  kind  of  side-wind  to  get  rid  o£ 
the  question  without  observation.  They 
were  called  on  to  vote  a  sum  of  money 
for  a  quarter,  on  account  of  an  illustrioua 
personage,  without  any  name  being  en* 
tered  on  the  Journals.  The  grant  to  her 
majesty  was  to  be  continued  for  one  quar- 
ter, amongst  all  those  that  were  voted  to 
the  royal  family.  Well,  what  course  was 
taken  by  those  who  seemed  to  wish  that- 
this  charge  should  not  be  gone  into  ?  He 
would  defy  any  man,  however  ingenious 
to  devise  a  measure  better  calculated  to 
prevent  an  amicable  arrangement  from 
the  first  moment  to  the  last.  Ministers 
had  all  the  obloquy  of  these  proceedings 
on  their  own  heads ;  for  if  there  was  a 
man  under  heaven  more  ohwiliing  than 
another  to  wound  or  insult  the  feelings 
of  a  woman,  that  man  was,  he  believed, 
the  illustrious  personage  now  on  the 
throne.  All  the  insults  and  affronts  that 
bad  been  experienced  by  her  majesty 
came  from  ministersb  and  from  ministers 
alone.  Such  acts  were  wholly  contrary 
to  the  nature  and  disposition  of  his  ma- 
jesty. The  queen  wrote  to  know  why 
her  name  was  erased  from  the  Liturey, 
but  she  received  no  answer.  Nowlae 
Mr,  and  manly,  and  honourable  course 
would  have  been  fo  state,  **  there  are 
heavy  charges  against  your  majesty, 
and  till  those  are  cleared  up,  jom  majes- 
ty's name  cannot  be  inserted  in  the  book 
of  common  prayer."  Her  majesty  next 
asked  for^  a  yacht  to  convey  her  across 
the  channel— she  had  no  answer.  She 
applied  for  e  re^dence-Hihe  could  not 
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obtain  even  the  civility  of  an  answer  from 
lord  Liverpool ;  and  when  no  attesipU  at 
conciliation  had  been  made,  they  came  to 
the  House,  and  said  <«wbat  a  strange 
woman  tlie  queen  is  that  she  will  come  to 
Eogland!**  It  was  considered  extraor- 
dinary, after  such  slights  as  these,  that 
she  should  feel  little  disposition  for  con- 
dliation.  But  the  fact  was,  conciliation 
was  not  intended  to  be  carried  into  effect 
until  it  was  too  late.  At  last,  ministers, 
driven  to  a  conciliatory  course,  came 
down  to  the  Hoiue.  and  when  the  hon. 
member  for  Bramber  made  his  motion, 
the  noble  lord,  having  hung  back  for 
aliout  10  minutes,  said,  **  Oh,  if  the 
House  think  it  proper,  I  will  consent  to 
adjourn  the  debate."  After  having  thus 
consented  to  negociate,  still  the  ministers 
made  no  proposal  to  the  queen ;  and  afler 
tue  queen  had  expressed  her  willingness 
to  hear  any  proposals,  the  earl  of  Liver- 
pool referred  her  to  a  letter  of  the  15th 
April,  which  it  happened  that  she  had 
never  before  seen,  though  the  substance 
had  been  submitted  to  her  in  another 
shape.  He  must  be  allowed  to  say  that 
the  manner  in  which  that  letter  was  drawn 
up  was  so  very  improper,  that  it  would 
have  been  extraordinary,  after  it  had  been 
appealed  to,  that  the  negotiation  should 
have  ended  amicably.  Then  came  the 
manner  of  the  negotiation.  When  he 
heard  that  commissioners  were  employed, 
whose  labours  were  afterwards  to  be  Isid 
on  the  table,  he  felt  great  doubts  whether 
any  conciliation  could  be  effected.  It  was 
said  to  the  queen,  «  It  is  desired  that  you 
should  remain  abroad."  Her  answer  was, 
'*  I  have  no  objection,  if  my  presence  be 
oftensive,  to  withdraw,  and  I  will  give  you 
reasonable  security  that  I  will  remain  out 
of  the  country,  provided  that  nothing  is 
done  to  cast  a  stigma  on  my  honour.'' 
This,  however,  would  not  answer  for  the 
earl  of  Liverpool.  He  must  have  a  regu- 
lar negotiation,  worked  up  into  the  shape 
of  what  was  called  a  protocol—a  strange 
name  for  a  document  relating  to  a  family 
quarrel ;  aud  the  basis  of  that  negotiation 
was,  "  that  vou,  the  queen  of  Ei^land, 
shall  not  reside  here.*'  It  could  scarcely 
be  expected  that  a  proposition  so  impera- 
tively and  peremptorily  laid  down  could 
be  acceded  to.  If  there  had  been  a  sin- 
cere desire  for  conciliation,  one  conBden- 
tial  friend  would  have  done  more  in  an 
£2^  than  tl)e  duke  of  WeUioffton,  the  earl 
verpool,andmylord  CasUereagb,  with 
^-  high-souading  diplomatic  term% 


could  effect  in  ap  age.  The  qpai  sai 
willing  to  retire  upon  one  undentai^ 
namely,  that  something  should  be  te 
to  enable  her  to  return  to  and  live  ss  ik 
continent,  without  any  obvious  imputttit 
being  cast  on  her  character  and  eoidod. 
Her  learned  counsel  suggested  tbe  rcits* 
ration  of  her  naoae  to  the  Litargy  so  tb 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  seodisg  c^ 
proper  instructions  to  foreign  Buiwtcn 
with  respect  to  the  treatment  ibe  vsi  ta 
receive;  or,  if  neither  of  these  jMNsti 
could  be  conceded,  then,  inoidertoiesTe 
as  wide  an  opening  for  coodiiitissaipeft- 
sible,  they  proposed  thst  sa  squnJcBt 
should  be  pointed  out.  So  dnl,  if  \he 
country  were  convulsed,  and  coavuhcd  ft 
would  be  if  these  diflerenoes  were  sot 
settled,  that  deplorable  state  of  tkisp 
would  arise  from  the  inability  sr  sotil- 
lineness  of  ministers  to  find  oot  sn  efii- 
valent  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  s  vomb'i 
honour.  Why  was  this?  BecsoN,  it 
seemed,  the  king  could  not  retract.  Wka 
a  mockery  was  this !  If  they  ssid,  the 
Crown  must  not  retract,  then  ifaey  aight 
rest  assured  that  the  Crown  wouki  ncfCf 
retract.  If  such  a  principle  as  this  were 
acted  on,  there  would  be  an  etemsl  «sr, 
since  ministers  frequently  declared  that 
they  would  sooner  give  up  offce  thga 
conclude  a  peace  under  psrticiiJisr  cir- 
cumstances. And  how  was  war  got  tvi 
afi  By  sending  away  the  minisievs  who 
had  declared  it,  and  getting  others  in  their 
situations — of  which  the  terminalion  sf 
the  American  war,  when  lord  North 
quitted  office,  was  a  striking  exsaipk. 
All  he  meant  to  come  lo  was  this,  tha, 
with  the  present  administration,  condiii' 
tion  was  out  of  the  question.  It  had  ben 
manfully  stated  by  the  noble  lord  appo- 
site, "  if  the  House  think  that  tbe  nase 
of  tbe  queen  should  be  restored  to  tk 
Liturgy,  some  other  ministers  mutt  mh 
the  alteration,  for  we  will  never  do  it** 
This  was  a  plain  dedaration,  and  exaa- 
plified  the  principle  which  he  had  hut  W 
down.  Was  there  any  person  Dat  hi 
majesty's  ministers  thst  did  not  deplait 
this  question  of  the  Liturgy  ?  The  tel 
was,  that  the  House  could  not  please  boik 
the  queen  and  tbe  king's  ministers.  WoaU 
they,  then,  keep  those  ministers  in  ofitt 
or  would  they  tranquillize  the  country: 
He  used  the  word  <*  tranquiiliae**  advisedly, 
because  he  had  heard  from  all  qusrtas 
that  there  was  so  strong  a  feeling  in  her 
majesty's  favour  throughout  the  couDtt!- 
that  Ihera  was  no  chance  of  getting  att 
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irU  againsl  her.    So  ttvsap  was  tbit  iM- 
ing,  that,  weiw  the  ctae  in  tlM  King't- 
beach,  it  would  afford  a  mfficieDt  ground 
for  dkuBgiDg  die  venue  fron   England. 
All  tliiavaadone  by  his  majeaty's  minis- 
tars,  who  orade  the  queen  awear  to  be 
oppressed,  iaauUed,  and  degraded.   When 
that  wsas  the  case,  it  beeame  an  honourable 
and  a  proad  feeJiag  in  the  people,  with 
asKh  iflsprenian  oa  tbecr  ninds,  to  say, 
wifihosd  seferenoe  to  the  ebai^es,  <*  we 
will  stand  by  this  woman,  because  she 
is  an  iJi-used  woBMn.**     If  her  majesty 
had  been  seceived  here  as  queen,  tiU  it 
was  decided  bylaw  that  she  was  not  qoeea 
— of  ihev  had  lodged  her  in  a  royal  palace, 
even  if  nor  head  was  to  have  been  strock 
off  the  next  week,  because  till  i|  was  struck 
off  k  was  the  head  of  the  queea  of  £ng- 
Jaad»  the  tone  and  teamer  which  he  now 
Jamented  weald  aever  nave  existed,  and 
the  vonefation  for  the  laws,  which  was  al- 
waya  ielt  in  this  country  when  it  was  not 
aeen  that  they  were  perverted,  would  have 
ffenaned  unabated.    Bat  iviien  the  people 
caw  an  alfteaint  made  to  whisper  away  her 
€liaractcr*^wiieB  theyeaw  the  noble*  lord 
conalag  down  with  hia  green  bag,  which 
irritated  them  stiM  more,  aad  heard  hka 
declaring  that  he  would  bring  do  direct 
•charflB,  but  that  there  waf  something  very 
dreaofiil  in  that  bag,  they  became  quite 
certasa  that  some  fmil  pisy  was  Intended 
against  the  queen.    The  feetiag  of  the 
fiouatry  arising  from  all  these  ciroum- 
atanoes  was  strong,  and  might  show  itself 
in  an  iacenventent  nManer.    As  |he  pro- 
coodiag  was  aew  goii^  oa,  it  would  not 
paobatuj  be  at  an  ead  this  day  six  months. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleasan  had  oh- 
eceved  that  the  evidepceegaiast  the  queea 
»4Mld  he  en  the  table  fisr  aMXiths  lAefove 
the  defenceeottid  be  entered  vmep*    He 
wished  he  4Soeld  see  any  wav  at  avoiding 
this  iaoonvaaience.    Even  if  ao  evidence 
were    oiered,   wa^  -It  aethiog   Am   a 
bill  against  the  ^aea  of  Ba^and  ehouU 
be  for  aiaolhs  en  the  IsHe,  ere  ihe  couM 
rebut  it?   Wes  that  a  stale  in  whidi  Bag- 
land  should  be  left,  when  discontent  and 
dktieas  weae  ao  prevabnt,  wImbo  lifiOO 
addkiooal  troops  had  been  embodied,  and 
when  they  weae  eaectiag  new  basraeiBS 
thiwighsat  <he  coantry^    Oa  ehe  hack 
of  all  this,  to  naakf  ^confiMionwoiiaeen- 
fiMindea,'*  amnsters  imnbc  dowBiwilh  their 
8^Mn  bqg,  to  inflaaM  the  miads  of  asea 
still  iaere.     And  as  her  ssajesly  made 
sach  seleaHi  appeals  for  open  inqainr*  why 
these  ircret  pipoeedbigs-^y,  suoh  steps 
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as,  accordmg  to  his  ken.  and  learned 
firieod  were  as  unnecessary  as  they  were 
unjvBt  ?    If,  indeed,  her  mijesty  used  aa« 
qualified  language— -as  it  now  apjpeared 
her  majesty's  language  was  considered 
-.-from  whom,  he  would  ask,  had   she 
leemt  sach  langoage?     Who  had  used 
language  in  the  name  of  her  majesty  to 
this  eiect*— <<  Her  majesty  wouU  hear  of 
nothbg  hot  a  fuH  acquittal ;   her  majesty 
would  be  satisied  with  nothing  short  of 
his  majesty's  favour  t    Her  majesty  we«M 
acooiesoe  in  netbiog  but  being  recognieed 
at  his  majesty's  court  ?"    With  respect  «o 
her  majesty's  mnocence^  he  should  give 
no  opinion,  for  be  knew  nothing  npon  the 
subject;  but  it  was  a  principle  he  shoaM 
act  upon  till  the  last  day  of  his  life,  to 
believe  every  one  ianoeent  tifi  guilt  waa 
proved.     If  the  resolotloos  wUeh  had 
beep  carried  hj  a  majority  in  that  Hense 
had  act  passed,  there  might  still  he  room 
for  negotwtion ;  but  the  resolutions  had 
passed,  aad  they  were  now  to  expect 
scenes,   disckisures,   and   InvestlgetioBSy 
from  which  he  yet  trusted  they  asight  be 
pteserred.    He  adcht  have  learnt  from 
ns  hon.  and  learned  friend  the  merits  of 
the  queetioa,  if  he  had  availed  himself  of 
his  friendihip,  but  he  felt  himself  bound 
to  reftain  from  inquiries  of  that  aatore. 
It  was  possible  however  stW  to  avoid  this 
evil,  and  to   tranquUKze   the    coantry. 
That  could  be  done,  howeter,  enhr  hy^ « 
change  of  adminielration,  and,  ao  help  hun 
God,  the  qnestionwaald  never  he  adjusted, 
nor  tranquillity  restored  to  the  oouatry  tiM 
then.    He  declared  to  <1M  that  he  made 
thn  observation  with  no  view  to  ollee; 
hut  be  muet  say  that  there  apnearad  to 
hhn  to  be  aa  hwuperaUe  diffietti^|F  in  any 
negoliatian  with  the  present  auoisteia  A 
the  Cvewn.    Her  asajeetjr  had  fcund  that 
ehe  had  heen  beset  bv  spies  on  Che  conti^ 
neat,  aad  shMO  Ae  aad  rytnnaDi  to  ^da 
eoavlry  riie  had  Ibund  that  thoseapiea  had 
been  eoontcMnced  by  Ac  govemasent  at 
home.    Was  k  posmle  $ot  her  to  deal 
with  each  men  f    Jt  traa  eae  <great  evil 
wtieh  ctust  he  fek  in  this  ease,  thai  aaj 
pnUic  preiDeediag  inetkuled  hy  the  pve^ 
send;  admmistratiQa  eeuM  net  he  legHidei 
hut  as  an  naMr  and  niijuet  jpveceediag. 
Froat  one  end  ef  lafdand  to  Urt  ethtt 
there  was  hat  one  opmibn^that  bk  the 
arocecdings  proaesed  tohe  Institaled  (and 
m  safli  proceedpigs  a  gveat  part  <lf  i^p 
evidence  most  aeeessarily  be  from  fo* 
reigaers)  the  greatest  psrt  ens  tnck  and 
*^'  Was.a  pro^^ediag  -so  tainted 
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in  in  oriffin  likely  to  be  &ir  m  tti  courte 
or  tatbnu^ry  tn  its  retoit  ?  Did  the 
noble  lonl  liunk  that  this  proceeding 
could  be  conducted  to  a  conyictton?  If 
it  coald  not»  ooold  any  thing  be  conceired 
more  niitcbievoaa  than  to  institute  an  tn- 
qoiry  which  necetsarilj  occasioned  so 
much  danger,  and  so  much  positive  injury  ? 
If  the  queen  could  not  be  irrefra^ably 
convictM  of  guUt  and  criminality,  ministers 
must  stand  convicted  of  the  highest  guilt 
and  criminality.  On  their  own  rem>onsibi- 
lity  at  least  this  proceeding  must  now  be 
brought  before  thb  House.  As  a  member 
of  parliament  he  pledged  himself  to  keep 
bis  mind»  according  to  the  advice  of  the 
noble  loidt  as  free  as  possible.  But  had 
they,  as  members  of  that  House,  a  ri^ht 
lo  come  into  the  proceeding,  and  give 


proposition  as  the  amendment^  fr 
tiemen  favouring  the  cause  of  retem,  as 
they  were  not  bound,  acoordiog  to  theo- 
principles,  to  value  the  dignity  mad  ceo* 
sisteocy  of  the  Hoose^«-Whea  it  was 
proposed  to  adjourn  the  debate  for  mx 
months,  for  the  purpose  of  gelting  rid  of 
it  altogether,  it  seemed  to  be  loi)gotteft 
that  this  wss  a  message  firoaa  tiio  king, 
the  consideration  of  which  tb^  had 
pledged  themselves  to  go  into  immemtely. 
He  was  never  more  astonished  in  bis  life 

iand  he  was  a  little  hurt  for  the  credit  of 
^e  House  on  the  occasion),  at  the  fytke 
applause  given  to  the  affecting  pcrasation 
of  an  hon.  and  learned  ynltfman^wbo 
had  declared  that  he  and  his  iricnids  wo^ 
never  accept  of  office,  if  the  preseat  mi- 
nisters went  out  of  office  on  this  question* 


their  opinion,  when  their  own  Journals   He  did  hear  from  one  gentleeum  who 


contained  the  dedaration  that  the  inooiry 
was  **  derogatory  from  the  dignity  or  the 
Crown,  and  injurious  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  empire  ?**  He  did  say,  Uiat  if  be 
chose,  he  should  feel  himself  justified  in 
refraining  altogether  from  going  into  such 
a  (fuestion.  He  fUt  that  he  might  very 
feirly  have  sunported  such  a  motion,  as 
two  hon.  frienos  of  his  bad  suggested,  that 
an  entry  should  be  made  on  their  Journals 
on  the  subject.  After  §o  many  adjourn- 
asents  had  taken  pIac^,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  a  mther  adjournment  till 
Friday  se*niiight,  in  order  to  wait  for  the 
procMdings  of  the  Lords,  wss  a  roessure 
ra  the  hi^est  degree  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  the  House. 

Mr.  R*  Matiin  differed  from  the  con- 
clusion to  which  the  right  hon:  gentleman 
had  arrived,  when  he  decbred  that  guilt 
would  be^proved  against  ministers,  if  they 
fefled  to  establish  uie  charges  against  the 
queen.  If  government  were  satisfied  of 
her  innocence,  he  thought  they  were  stUl 
bound  to  proceed  with  the  charges  in  jus* 
tloe  to  her  majesty.  The  ministers  in  this 
case  he  regarded  as  merely  acting  the 
part  of  the  clerk  of  the  Crown^they  pre- 
aumed  no  guilt-^they  merely  laid  the 
charges  before  the  House  that  they  might 
be  met  and  refuted,  while  they  in  efict 
said  to  the  accused  party,  **  God  send  you 
a  good  deliverance.''  That  the  charges 
must  now  be  proceeded  with  was  clear, 
from  what  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  himself,  as  he  had  demanded 
trial  for  her  if  she  were  guilty— acquittal 
if  innocent.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  Crown  most  proceed  to  make  out  its 
case.     H«  was  not  surprised  at  such  a 


seemed  nearly  asleep,  a  fiuot  and  almost 
inarticulate   expression    of  anpcohation. 
He  now  did  not  so  much  wonoer  at  whst 
he  bad  then  remarked,  as  it  afftpearedthat 
the  other  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  House  did  not  subscribe  to  the  de* 
claration  to  which  he  had  alluded.    He 
strongly  disspproved  of  the  fHoposisioa 
for  adjourning  the  debate  lo  thai  day  six 
months,  but  would  most  cordially  vole  for 
the  proposed  adjournment  to  Friday  se'a- 
night.     It  was  evident,  i^ker  vh^  had 
passed,  that  the  restoratioQ  of  the  queen  a 
name  to  the  Liturgy  waa  not  tbst  which 
would  Mtisfv  the  honour  ai  her  majetty. 
The  late  effort  to  settle  the  differwiom 
amicsbly  having  felled,   he  did  not  see 
that  any  new  attempt  of  that  sort  should 
be  madie  union  the  House  were  to  co 
to  a  vote  like  this—**  Resolved— That 
humble  addrem  be  presented  to  his 
iesty,  praying  his  gracious  consent  that 
her  msjest^  the  queen's  imme  may  be  in* 
troduoed  into  the  Liturgy,  and  at  die 
same  time  to  assure  his  majes^,  that  such 
condescension  on  his  part  cannot,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  House,  be  undefiCaod  to 
indicate  any  change  of  his  nu|/esty'a  opi- 
nion as  to  the  coirauct  of  bi$  roysl  con* 
sort." 

Lord  Nugent  said,  be  agreed  with  the 
amendment  of  his  hon.  friend,  hecause  he 
did  not  think  that  the  delav  would, 
an  honourable  member  had  tnought, 
a  stop  to  the  proceedings  altogether, 
objected  to  the  delay  proposed  by  the 
nohle  lord,  because  it  was  proposed 
upon  grounds  offensive  to  his  mmsiy, 
highly  offisnsive  to  the  queen,  and  subtcr- 
sive  of  the  principles  of  public  juicioe. 
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He  would  ask  t^  nobte  lord,  was  it  de- 
corous to  bring  forward  bis  motion  at  ft 
time  when  both  town  and  country  were  in 
a  state  of  inflanHnation,  and  in  which  it 
must  remain  until  the  noble  lord  entered 
upon  the  investigation  ?  Whatever  might 
be  his  opinion  of  the  question,  as  pro- 
pounded  by  the  noble  lord,  he  agreed 
with  the  noble  lord,  that  it  was  highly 
necessary  to  impress  upon  the  House 
and  the  country  the  necessity  of  keeping 
their  minds  unbiassed  and  their  feelings 
free  to  enter  upon  the  investigation.  He 
would  however  pot  the  sincerity  of  these 
declarations  of  his  majesty's  ministers  to 
the  test.  He  would  tell  the  House,  so 
iar  from  permitting  the  country  to  exercise 
their  own  unbiassed  opinions  on  thesubject, 
that,  for  the  last  ten  days,  that  particular 
part  of  the  press  which  was  more  imme- 
diately under  the  control  of  government, 
bad  teemed  with  paragraphs  calculated  to 
excite  prejudices  subversive  of  public  jus- 
tice. He  had,  with  abhorrence,  read  para- 
graphs of  this  description  in  «  The  Cou- 
rier" and  *•  The  Morning  Post."  One  of 
these,  a  wretch — a  slave — had  dared  to  call 
the  wife  of  our  sovereign— -a  descendant  of 
the  House  of  Brunswick — atld  the  queen 
of  England,  an  alien.  **  England"  it  was 
said,  *<  ought  not  to  be  involved  in  misery 
fotr  an  alien  and  unworthy  object.'*  Was 
it  to  be  borne  that  this  writer  should  treat 
with  contempt  a  proceeding  of  such  high 
importance,  as  that  founded  upon  the  mes«> 
sage  sent  down  to  parliament  by  the  king) 
or  that  he  should  presume  to  stigmatize 
ber  majesty  as  an  alien  ?  In  The  Morn- 
ing Post,  a  paper  which  was  supposed  to 
be  under  the  influence  of  government 
there  was  this  atrocious  passage-— *<  And 
as  the  queen  alone  stands  in  the  way  of 
arrangement,  we  say  she  ought  to  yield  to 
the  universal  good,  we  care  not  whether 
as  a  martyr  or  a  criminal."  He  would 
say  nothing  on  this  atrocious  and  diaboli- 
cal paragraph,  but  would  leave  it  to  those 
feehogs  of  abhorrence  which  the  reading 
of  it  must  excite  in  the  House.  He 
would  however  call  upon  the  king's  mi- 
nisters, if  indeed  they  were  anxious  that  a 
dispassionate  judgment  shimld  be  come 
40  on  the  meirits  of  this  most  important 
case,-^f  indeed  they  were  anxious  that 
the  trial  should  be  conducted  with  fair- 
ness and  impartiality .-« He  called  upon 
the  noble  lord,  if  he  wished  to  do  his 
duty  to  his  soverei^  and  the  public 
—  he  called  on  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
opposite,   by  the  amtion  ami  regard 


which  he  had  expressed  for  the  qtieen— 
and  finally,  he  again  called  on  the  whole 
of  his  majesty's  ministers  from  their  love 
of  their  country,  and  from  their  love  of 
justice,  to  say  whether  or  not  they  would 
let  this  libel  go  without  being  prosecuted 
by  the  attorney-general.  If  they  ordered ' 
it  to  be  prosecuted  thev  would  do  their 
duty ;  if  they  did  not,  he  would  use  his 
own  discretion  in  determining  whether  or 
not  he  should  take  any  further  steps  oki 
the  subject.  He  should  vote  for  tlie 
amendment  of  his  hon.  friend,  because 
he  did  not  think  that  the  adjournment  of 
fourteen  days  would  be  sufficient  to  attaki 
the  ends  of  public  justice. 

Lord  Milton  said,  he  could  not  but 
look  upon  the  intended  investigation  as 
one  pregnant  with  the  most  positive  and 
absolute  danger  to  the  country.  Me 
thought,  noiwithstanditog  what  had  been 
hitherto  done,  that  some  means  might 
be  yet  devised  to  spare  the  House  and  the 
country  the  pain  which  must  necessarily 
arise  from  the  disclosure  of  the  alleged 
charges  against  her  majesty.  He  said 
this  the  more  because  he  did  not  think 
the  House  could  be  called  upon  to  decide 
on  charges  except  those  of  a  public  na- 
ture. He  bad  listened  attentively  to  the 
speech  of  the  noble  lord,  and  hhd  ex- 
pected that  he  would  lay  before  the 
House  such  reasons  as  would  justify  theih 
in  instituting  a  public  inquiry ;  but  instead 
of  that,  he  had  been  disappointed  in  seeing 
that  the  noble  lord  had  not  stated  any 
thing  in  his  speech  to  induce  thtf  House 
to  advise  such  an  investigation.  The 
noble  lord  had  spoken  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween parties,  but  the  noble  lord  did  ndt 
propose  that  the  inquiry  should  be  entered 
upon  on  the  ground  of  injury  to  public 
morals  likely  to  ensue  from  the  conduct 
of  her  majesty.  From  the  silence  of  the 
noble  lord  on  these  points,  he  should  be 
induced  to  suppose  that  the  noble  lord 
had  proposed  the  inquiry  upon  private 
grounds,  and  not  upon  grounds  of  a  pub- 
lic nature.  If  such  were  the  motives 
which  had  induced  the  noble  lord  to  call 
upon  the  House  for  a  secret  committee, 
he  would  implore  the  House  to  pause  be- 
fore they  plunged  the  country  into  a  state 
of  danger  whicii  (after  the  humane,  forci- 
ble, and  philanthropic  manner  in  which  it 
had  been  pressed  upon  the  House  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Bramber),  it  would  be 
absurd  in  him  to  describe.  He  would  ask 
the  House,  whether  it  was  wise  or  ]^ru« 
dent,  upon  private  grounds^  to  enter  mte 

4.  T 
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an  ezamiiiatioQ  of  docaiiieoU»  which  the 
House   had,  by    a  previous   resolution, 
thought  unfit  for  invesiigation  ?  He  would 
calJ  upon  the  House  again  to  interpose 
their  authority,  and  try  if  some  means,  dif- 
ferent from  those  previously  tried,  could 
not  be  resorted  to,  to  reconcile  the  un- 
happy differences,  which  were  so  deeply 
deolored  by  the  House  and  the  country 
at  large.      It  did  not  rft>pear  to  him  that 
in  order  to  effect  this  it  was  necessary  for 
the  House  to  retrace  those  steps  into 
which  it  had  been  said  they  had  been  un- 
fortunately drawn.      The  Crown  was  not 
called  upon  to  retract,  but  his  majesty's 
ministers^  the  advisers  of  the  Crown,  were 
called  upon  to  retract.      Did  ministers 
never  retract  ?     What  was  it  not  retract* 
ing,  first  to  demand  a  secret  committee, 
and  afterwards  to  come  down  to  the  House^ 
and  say  they  had  thought  of  a  proceeding 
more  agreeable  to  public  justice  ?      He 
disagreed  from  those  who  thought  that, 
in  the  proposition  made  this  night  by  the 
noble  lord  any  thing  more  agreeable  to 
public  justice  could  be  found.   He  would, 
without  meaning  any  disrespect   to   the 
noble  lord,  say,  that  ministers  had  on  the 
present  occasion    '<  two  strings  to  their 
bow ;''  they  had  the  House  of  Commons 
and    the    House    of    Lords,    and    they 
thought  if  one  did  not  act  according  to 
their  expectations,  the  other  would.  Three 
weeks  ago  the  ministers  wished  the  House 
of  Commons  to  enter  into  an  investigation 
and  now  they  wished  them  to  wait  the 
decisitn  of  the  House  of  Lords.     What 
was  that  but  retracting  their  former  opi- 
nions ?     Sensible  of  the  injury  which  the 
country  would  sustain   by  this   inquiry, 
and   feeling  that   the  House  could   not 
enter  into  an  examination  of  these  docu- 
ments, without  exciting  irritations  which 
the  House,  valuing  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country,  would  never  wish  to  excite,  he 
did  not  know  how  they  could  act  better 
than  by  adopting  the  amendment.      Not- 
withstanding the  manner  in  which  this 
question  had  been  treated  by  the  hon. 
member  for.  Galway,  he  hoped  that  many 
gentlemen  more  able  than  himself,  would 
successfully  impress  upon   ministers  the 
necessity  of  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
He  would  say,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
tnons  ought  to  exercise  all  their  influence 
in  putting  a  stop  to  an  investigation,  the 
result  of  which  it  was  impossible  for  any 
man  to  telK    He  called  upon  the  House 
to  recollect  the  calamitous  scenes  which 
bad  taken  place  thirty  yeara  ago,  on  the 


other  tide  of  the  chanod*  aodsrted  sheoa, 
whether  they  did  not,  in  the  present  slate 
of  the  country,  see  the  image  of  tliBii|Mrk 
which  had  generated  those   ralamwifs  ? 
He  would   conclude,    by  imploriBg  tbs 
House  to  cast  a  veil  over  every   thia^ 
likely  to  bring  such  a  spirit  into  opmtioa 
Mr.  fVynn  said,  be  had  felt  it  his  dutj 
to  urge  upon  the  House  the  neoeasity  A 
catching  at  any  thing  which  would  be  like- 
ly to  adjust  the  present  uabappj  differ- 
ences ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  proposak 
of  that  House  had  been  rejected,    and 
they  were  now  called  upon  to  enter  opon 
an  inquiry.     Differing,   as  he  dad,    on 
many  occasions,   from   those  genidemen 
who  had  spoken  in  oppoaitioo  to  tihe  pro- 
position of  the  noble  lord,  be  nevertheleai 
felt  that  the  House  would  be  guilty  of 
great  impropriety  in  agreeiDg  to  this  ad* 
journment.    Let  the  House  see  bow  the 
case  stood.    A  message,  demanding  the 
most  solemn  attention  of  the  House,  had 
been  brought  from  the   Crown,  and  the 
House  had  pledged  itself  to  take  that  aies* 
sage  into  its  immediate  conaideration.  Oa 
the  first  day,  the  noble  lord  suggested  the 
possibility  of  entering  into  some  anange- 
ment,  and  the   House  agreed  to  an  ad- 
journment for  that  purpose  ;  bat  now  the 
noble  lord  came  and  aaid,  that  he  wiab- 
ed  to  bring  the  question  before  the  House 
in  another  shape,  and  there^»re  requested 
an  adjournment  for  that  purpose.    If  mi- 
nisters had  brought  down  a  message  irom 
the  Crown,  desiring  the  House  to  suspend 
their  operations  on  the  former  message, 
the  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  House 
would  be  clear ;  but,  in  the  present  case;, 
he  confessed  he  did  not  see  how  the  House 
could  suspend  their  operations,  and  allow 
the  noble  lord  to  bring  the  question  under 
their  consideration,  in  the  way  he  had  men- 
tioned.   If  the  secret  committee  had  been 
appointed,  and  had  not  found  that  there 
waa  sufficient  ground  for  inquiry,  they 
roiglit  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  move  for 
the  censure  of  parliament,  or  perhaps  they 
might  have  felt  it  their  doty  to  impeach 
his  majesty's  ministers.     He  coold  not 
suppose  that  any  man  ia  his  senses  would 
come  down  to  the  House  and  prefer  such 
serious  charges,  except  on  evidence  which 
appeared,  prima  Jade  conclusive  ;  bat  if 
on  investigation  it  should  be  found  that 
these  accusations  were  unsupported  by  evi- 
dence, and  that  every  possible  means  had 
not  been  taken  by  his  majesty's  ministers  to 
satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  truth  of  t&ese 
charges,  then  {le  would  say  that  muutteia 
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'veere  answerable  to  parliament,  in  a  crimi- 
nal point  of  Tiew,  tor  their  conduct.    It 
might  be  said  that  any  member  might 
bring  a  charge  which  could  not  be  afler- 
wards  supported  by  evidence.    He  knew 
that  any  member  could  do  so^  but  he  be- 
lieved   the  House  would  not  permit  any 
person,  upon  a  charge  of  such  importance, 
and  against  so  illustrious  an  individual,  to 
la^    papers  upon  their  table  without  a 
prima  Jhcie  ground  for  accusation.    The 
noble  lord  had  said  they  might  proceed 
in  Uiree  ways ;  first,  by  a  bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties  ;  secondly,    by  Impeachment ; 
and    thirdly,  by  Divorce.    He  doubted 
the  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  pro-, 
ceed  upon  this  investigation  before  the 
Hoase  of  Commons  had,  in  some  way  or 
other,  disposed  of  the. contents  of  the  bag 
upon   the  table.    The  proceedings  must, 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution, 
originate  in  the  House  of  Commons.    As 
to  proceeding  by  a  bill  of  Pains  and  Pe- 
nalties In  the  Lords,  he  did  not  know  a 
single  instance  in  which  it  had  been  re- 
sorted  to.     He    did   not  see  why  the 
House  should  consent  to  a  motion  so  in- 
consistent with  the  first  statement  of  the 
noble  lord,  who  had  said  on  the  first  ad- 
journment, that  the  question  was  to  be 
taken  up  where  they  had  then  lefV  off. 
He  did  not  see  that  roe  House  could  take 
into  consideration  the  motion  for  a  fort- 
night's adioumment,  because  he  thought 
they  would  act  in  a  manner  unbecommg 
the  dignity  of  the  House,  by  consenting 
to  the  adjournment  without  any  sufficient 
reason  recorded  upon  their  Journals  for 
such  a  proceeding. 

Mr.  Stuart   Wortley  said,  that  as  his 
noble  colleague  had  clearly  shown  that 
the  House  was  not  reduced  to  the  alterna- 
tive ef  either  withdrawing  its  support  from 
the  present  advisers  of  the  Crown  or  of 
proceeding  immediately  with  the  proposed 
inquiry,  he  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to 
oiler  those    remarks    upon  that  subject 
which  he  certainly    should  have  offered 
had  it  not   been  for  the  observations  of 
his  noble  colleague.    He  would,  however, 
assure  his  noble  friend  that  though  he 
supported  the  present  administration  or 
-  -most  occasions^  from  a  conviction  that 
the  Dolicy  which  they  pursued  was  calcu- 
lated  to  promote  the  best  interests  of 
the  nation,  he  was  still  of  opinion,  that  if 
the  pretent  unfortunate  differences  could 
be  brought  to  a  happy  termination  by 
•tbeir  removal,  they  ought  roost  unqnes- 
tioBsUy  to  be  senoyed  from  their  present 


situations.  In  saying  so,  lie  did  not  mean 
to  undervalue  either  their  talents  or  their 
services,  but  merely  to  express  an  opinion, 
that  if  these  differences  could  be  ad- 
justed, it  was  of  little  importance  whether 
the  House  had  to  pive  its  support  to  men 
of  this  or  that  political  denomination.  On 
the  present  occasion,  however,  he  should 
certainly  give  his  vote  in  support  of 
the  proposition  which  had  emanated  from 
his  honourable  friends  upon  the  floor,  be- 
cause he  deemed  it  to  be  the  best  adapted  for 
the  emergency  of  the  case.  He  deemed 
it  to  be  so,  because  the  honour  of  the 
nation,  the  dignity  of  the  House,  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  public,  and  the  character  of 
the  two  illustrious  individuals  implicated 
in  this  transaction,  rendered  it  necessary  to 
institute  an  immediate  investigation.  What 
the  nature  of  that  investigation  should  be, 
he  would  not  pretend  to  determine  ;  he 
would  only  say,  that  he  would  scquiesce  in 
any  proposal  for  investigation,  which 
would  procure  an  open  trial  for  her  ma- 
jesty, and  impartial  justice  for  both  par- 
ties. If  her  majesty  thought  it  necessary 
to  her  defence  that  further  time  should  be 
allowed  her  for  the  collection  of  witnesses, 
and  made  an  appeal  to  that  House, 
stating  such  necessity,  he,  for  one, 
should  feel  inclined  to  give  every  possi- 
ble consideration  to  such  an  appeal  ; 
but  if  the  House  did  so  too,  they  ought 
to  take  care  not  to  grant  any  further 
delay  than  was  absolutely  necessary, 
lest  it  should  be  turned  to  an  impro- 
per use,  not  indeed  by  her  majesty  or 
her  legal  advisers,  but  by  those  whom 
he  would  ifot  designate  more  plainly.— 
His  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Bram- 
ber,  and  himself,  had  been  often  taunted 
in  the  course  of  the  evening  with  hav* 
ing  put  words  into  the  address,  stating 
that  the  inquiry  now  proposed  would 
be  **  derogatory  from  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown,  and  injurious  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  nation  ;  **  aud  it  had  even 
been  argued  from  those  expressions, 
that  tite  House  ought  to  be  hostile  to 
•every  species  of  inquiry.  He  could 
assure  the  House,  that  such  a  meaning 
«s  had  been  atributed  to  those  words 
had  never  been  in  the  contemplatioa 
-either  of  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for 
Bramber,  or  of  himself.  They  had  indeed 
viewed  the  inquiry  as  full  of  danger,  and 
therefore  had  wished,  if  possible,  to  get 
rid  of  it ;  and  for  that  purpose  they  had 
proposed  a  mediation,  from  which  they 
had  anticipated  the  roost  beneficial  results. 
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That  mediation  bad  been  rejected,  though 
the  plan  wbich  it  proposed  was,  in  his 
opinion,  as  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  ho- 
nour, calculated  to  wipe  away  every  stig- 
ma which  had  been  cast  upon  the  charac-  debate.  I  cannot,  however,  as  ank 
tcr  of  her  majesty,  and  would  have  ens-  pendent  member  of  parliament,  reooi 
bled  her  to  travel  abroad  acknowledged    to  myself  the   Riving  a  silent  vote  i 


and  honoured  as  the  queen  of  England 
He  did  not  blame  her  majeaty  for  reject- 
ing their  mediation  ;  by  nu  means.    She 
had  full  liberty  to  do  so  ;  on  the  contrary 
he  admired,  and  no  man  of  feeling  could 
refrain  from  admiring,  the  magnanimity 
with  which  this    illustrious    female  had 
acted,  not  only  upon  this,  but  upon  all 
other    occasions.     Now,    however,    that 
their  mediation  had   been   rejected,    he 
must  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the   words  in  which  that 
oft'er    of  mediation    had   been   couched 
which   prevented   him  from   voting    for 
the    inquiry    proposed   by   his  majesty's 
ministers.    No  one  could  doubt  for  a  mo- 
ment that  an  inquiry  would  be  injurious 
to    the  best  interests  of  the    nation  ! — 
[Criesof  Hear,  from  the  Opposition,  loud- 
ly re-echoed  from  the  Ministerial  benches.] 
— But,  on  the  other  hand,  was  there  no  evil 
in  leaving  these  charges,  as  they  were  at 
present,  uninvestigated  ?     Indeed,  would 
the  country  ever  be  satisfied  if  her  majes- 
ty, who  had  been  accused  of  such  heinous 
olFcnces,  and  against  whom  a  green  bag  had 
been  even  exhibited,  was  dismissed  with- 
out a  complete  declaration  of  her  inno- 
cence ?     He  thought  not ;  and  was  there- 
fore compelled,  seeing  as  he  did,  that  evil 
was  likely  to  arise  from  whatever  mea- 
sures  the   House   might    adopt  on   this 
occasion,    to    acknowledge    that   it   was 
reduced   to    a   most    awkward   and  dis- 
tressing   dilemma.     He    had  now  stated 
the  reasons   which  Induced   him  to  give 
his  vote  as  he  should  give  it  upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion.     He  should  not  give  any 
opinion    upon     the    technical    objection 
which  had   been  taken  by  the  hon  gen- 
tleman   opposite   to    him   on   the    floor 
(Mr.  Wynn),  but  should  conclude  by  say- 
ing, that   to  put  off  this  inquiry  for  six 
months,    or,    in    other  words,    for  ever, 
was    a    proceeding   which    could    never 
satisfy  the  House,  the  country,  or  either 
of  the  illustrious  individuals  who  were  par- 
ties to  it. 

Mr.  HMiouse  said: — Mr.  Speaker;  I 
Ijeor,  Sir,  that,  as  almost  every  topic  has 
fey.^^^'^uated  and  every  argument  used 
«  may  appear  material  to  those  who 
"ate  the  opinions  which  I  venture  to 


question  so  materially  involviog  dK 

terests  and  the  honour  of  the  satioi; 

in  the  first  place,  I  beg  leave  to  lay, 

the  honourable  member  for  Essex 

anticipated  that   amendment  which, 

he  not  brought  it  forward,  I  kbodd  I 

ventured  to  propose  to  tike  Home;  U 

perfectly  agree  with  him,  tbalitbeon 

this  House   to   take  some  op9«\«ulk 

showing  their  signal  disapprobaUon  o 

proceedings  by  which  the  kiog's  mini 

have  obtruded   the  private  di&reno 

the  royal   family   upon  the  pablic; 

without  any  adequate  motife  or  ex 

have,  in  times  of  the  greatest  diffii 

added  to  the  embarrassments  of  the : 

I  cannot  but  reoiark.  Sir,  that  the 

now  making  by  bis  majesty's  minirt 

not  so  much  to  continue  tbetr  sttsc 

the  queen  as  to  find  some  means  of 

drawing  from   the  animadversion  v 

tention  of  the  House  the  share  whid 

have  had  and   the  part  which  they 

played  in  this  disgraceful  transactioo 

1  think  it  due    to  my  oirn  chancte 

candour    and     for  fair  Mad  f>peQ  Aei 

to   state  most   distincUy,  ibat,    for 

part,   I  see  no    otlier  dcVmqucnts  'w 

whole  of  this  nfiair  than  thimseWes. 

this  conviction   I  should  not  do  my 

to  my  constituents  nor  to  myself,  ^ 

not  to  call  upon   the  House  to  affix 

stigma  upon  those  who  have  advise 

Crown  to  originate  a  measure  whicl 

have  been  forci-d  t<>  relinquish,  and 

not  only  this  House  but  the  whole 

try  now  unite  to  condemn.     The  pr 

tion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  ' 

carried,  sufficiently  mark   the  opin 

the  House  on  the  conduct  of  mini 

it  will  therefore  Iiave  my  hearty  sap 

I  feel  it  the  more  necessary  to  i 

the  present  occasion,   because  I  i 

say  that  I  entirely  agree  with  any  § 

man  who  has  spoken  on  this  occasii 

least,  not  since  the  rejection  of  the 

lotions  voted  the  other  evening. 

have  given  all  the  consideration  i 

power  to  the  papers  laid  before  the  I 

ond  although  the  resolutions  voted 

immense  a  majority  told  her  majest 

the  king's  ministers  had  made  iargi 

cessions  in  their  confcrcoccs^  I  shal 
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roundly  deolare,  ihlit  doi  #ft]y  I  see  no 
large  concessionn  in  those  conferences, 
but  1  see  no  cooccssions  at  all.    1  should 
be  glad  if  any  gentleman  would  point  out 
to  me  what  concessions  of  the  slightest 
importance  were  offered — what  advantages 
woidd  liave  been  gained  by  the  queen, 
had  she  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the 
House  upon  the  offers  made  by  the  king's 
ministeES  in  their  negotiations.     In  the 
first  place,  I  shall  remark,  that  the  kill's 
ministers,  in  spite  of  the  expressed  wish 
of  this  House,  that  tlie  differences  in  the 
royal  family  should  be  accommodated, 
made  no  step  towards  that  object  as  it 
was  their  duty  to  do.     The  queen  had 
rejected  the    proposition    made   at    St. 
Omer*s ;  it  was,  therefore,  the  king's  mi- 
nisters who  were  to  make  another  propo- 
fiitioO)  and  not  the  queen  who  was  to  come 
forward  the  first.  Yet,  after  a  delay  of  two 
days,  the  queen  found  that  she  must  come 
forward,  or  the  ministers  would  remain 
for eter silent.    Was  this  anything  like 
concession  on  the  part  of  the  king's  minis- 
ters?  And  when  the  negotiations  com- 
menced, what  did  the  king's  ministers  in- 
form the  queen  was  to  be  the  basis,  the 
sine  qui  nan,  of  all  aceommodation  ?  Why, 
they  proposed  no  other  basis  than  that  to 
be  Found  in  the  former  offer  of  the  15th 
of  April,  which,  in  fact,   had  been  the 
only  authorized  offer  made  at  St.  Omer's. 
I  would  beg  honourable  gentlemen  to 
look  at  that  memorandum,   and  to  ask 
themselves,  whether  it  is  possible  that  the 
queen  could  have  consented  to  such  a 
basis    without  an  entire  compromise  of 
her  character  and  a  total  abandonment  of 
her  cause.    On  that  basis  she  was  to  en- 
gage solemnly  to  live  all  the  days  of  her 
fife  an  exile  from  the  country  of  which  she 
was,  and  must  continue  to  be,  the  queen, 
until  degraded  for  some  proved  offence. 
The  gentlemen  opposite  have  told  us  that 
there  was  no  renunciation  of  her  title  as 
queen.    1  deny  that  position.    There  was 
a  renunciation  of  the  exercise  of  all,  or 
any  of  her  rights ;  and  the  sole  condition 
OD  which  she  was  to  be  allowed  even  food 
and  raiment,  and  a  roof  above  her  head, 
was  that  she  should  preserve  a  perpetual 
silence  as  to  her  real  rank  and  character ; 
and  should  never  set  foot  on  those  shores 
where  that  rank  and  character  might  and 
must  be  naturally  called  into  play.  Could 
the  queen,  then,  have  put  her  hand  to 
^  such  a  condition  without  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  crime  en  her  part  ?    Sudi  a  con- 
dition was  the  most  severe  of  all  penalUee 


short  of  imprisonment  or  deiEitb.^    Coidd 
she  consent  to  sign  her  submission  to  such 
penalties  without  signing  her  avowal  of 
some  ofence  for  wliicli   such  penalties 
were  inflicted  ?    I  repeat,  that  the  king's 
ministers  throughout  the  late  negotiations 
no  where  appear  to  have  retracted  the 
basis  of  accommodation  contained  in  the 
memorandum  of  the  15th  of  ApriL    I  re- 
peat, that  on  that  basis  it  was  impossible 
for  die  queen  to  treat,  without  a  resigaa^ 
tion  of  all  her  rights,  and  of  all  her  cha- 
racter, not  only  as  a  queen,  but  as  a 
woman.    She  could,  therefore,  do  nothing 
but  what  she  has  done,  by  refusing  to 
listen  to  the  advice  of  this  House  when  it 
proposed   so    unworthy  a    compromise. 
Whatever  the  House  may  now  think,  or 
honourable  gentlemen  may  now  say,  on 
this  rejection,  I  am  convmced  that  the 
public  opinion  will  pronounce  it  to  be  of 
the  same  naagnanimous  character  as  the 
rejection  of  the  propositions  made  at  St« 
Omer's.     Indeea,  tbey   were  almost  if 
not  quite  the  same  propositions.  Honour* 
able  gentlemen  opposite  have  very  much, 
dianged  their  tone  as  to  the  rejection  of 
the  propositions  at  St.  Omer's;and  1  doubt 
not  they  wiU  change  their  tone  on  the  re*. 
jection  of  the  resolutions.  Even  the  noble 
lord,  who  at  first  described  the  coming 
over  of  her  majesty  as  *'  highly  criminal'' 
no  longer  uses  that  phrase ;  and  his  right 
hon.  colleague  has  characterized  that  step 
as  truly  magnanimous,  and  a  presumptive 
proof  of  innocence.  In  fact,  nothing  could 
be  more  magnanimous  — >  the  queen  of 
England,  after  a  long  and  incessant  per- 
secution, hastens  homeward!  to  assert  her 
rights — when  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean 
attempts  are  made  to  arrest  her  progress. 
She  is  offered  a  bribe— she  is  insulted  with 
a  menace — she  spurns  the  bribe— she  des- 
pises the  menace,  and  she  hastens  forward 
at  once  to  negociate  with  her  enemies  in 
their  very  capital.    No  wonder  that  the 
people  of  England  sliould  applaud  and 
admire  such  noble  conduct ;  no  wonder 
that  tlie  right  hon.  gentleman  should  be 
charmed  with  traits  under  which  he  re- 
cognized the  object  of  his  former,  his  con- 
tinued, admiration.    But  if  this  conduct 
was  such  as  reluctant  enemies  themselves 
must  praise,  I  see  not  how  the  same  tri- 
bute should  be  withheld  from  similar  per- 
severance.  I  will  contend  again  and  again, 
that  the  propositions  at  the  late  confer- 
ences were  not  a  whit  more  advantageous 
to  the  queen,  than  those  offered  at  St. 
Oner's.    I  defy  any  one  to  show  what  ber 
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niajetty  would  have  gained  by  conung  to 
thU  couDtryt  if  obliged  to  leave  it  under 
the  conditions  imposed  at  the  late  confer- 
encei.  To  be  sure,  the  would  have  gained 
ooe  point,  namely,  that  having  arrived  in 
a  skiff,  she  would  have  departed  in  a  fri- 
gate. Oh,^ei,  certainly— and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  she  would  out  have  consent- 
ed to  leave  England,  the  whole  fleet  would 
have  been  at  ner  command,  and  if  fair 
words  could  raise  (avourable  winds,  the 
noble  lord  opposite  would  have  pronounc- 
ed a  panegynck  upon  the  illustnous  exile. 
With  the  exception  of  this  idle  honour,  I 
assert  that  the  queen  would  have  gained 
no  single  point  by  braving  the  host  of  her 
adversaries,  and  asserting,  as  she  has  done, 
her  own  rights  in  her  own  country.  And 
had  she  consented  to  depart,  stript  of  her 
just  and  lofly  pretensions,  without  a  name, 
without  a  character,  without  the  possibi- 
lity of  returning,  what  would  have  been 
her  ftte  abroad?  Who  shall  say  that  her 
life  would  have  been  safe  ?  The  machi- 
nations which  have  been  directed  against 
her  fame  and  against  her  Crown,  might 
take  another  aim,  and  be  pointed  at  her 
very  existence.  The  step  between  the  depo- 
aition  and  the  death  of  sovereigns  has 
usually  been  short. 

I  shall  never  cease  to  assert,  that  the 
queen  could  not  accept  the  proposal  made 
to  her  by  this  House:  as  little  shall  I 
conceal  my  opinion  that  the  ministers 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  affair  have 
acted  unworthily.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman (Mt,  Canning)  the  other  night  de- 
precatea  directing  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  conduct  of  ministers  rather 
than  to  the  investigation  of  the  point  in 
debate.  But  in  spite  of  the  modesty 
which  would  shun  the  public  gaze,  I  must 
take  leave  to  observe  that  the  conduct  of 
the  king's  ministers  forms  the  prominent 
feature  in  the  whole  of  this  transaction, 
and  more  particularly  comes  under  dis- 
cussion on  the  present  motion.  The  man- 
ner in  which  this  accusation  has  been 
made  condemns  not  the  accused  but 
the  accuser.     We  have  before  heard  of 

freen  baas  and  secret  committees. 
Ve  have  before  been  initiated  in  this 
sort  of  proceeding.  Formerly,  indeed, 
it  was  aome  of  the  humblest  of  our  fel- 
low subjects  who  were  to  be  the  victims 
of  such  extraordinary  prosecutions. 
Now,  the  first  subject  of  the  realm  is  to 
be  treated  with  the  same  disregard  to  all 
the  'principles  of  British  jurisprudence. 
The  mioisters  were  formerly  ooliged  to 


come  down  to  parliament  for  an  indeaioicj 
in  consequence  of  acting  on  greea  ba^ 
witnesses — let  them  look  to  it,  lest  they 
should  be  called  to  the  bar  of  the  n^tba 
to  account  for  their  conduct  upon  this  oc- 
casion. 

If,  Sir,  we  are  to  subatitate  these  atrange 
parliamentary  proceedings  for  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  land,  I  would  ask,  who 
will  be  safe?    Is  there  any  man  so  pow-> 
erful  as  notto  dread  the  establishment  of 
such  a  precedent?    Will  not  this  mode 
of  procedure  leave  the  property,  the  li* 
berty,  and  the  life  of  every  mdindiiaJ  at 
the  mercy  of  the  government  of  the  day  f 
I  ask,  if  the  king  himself  will  be  me? 
Under  the  present  borough  donunation  it 
is  very  possible  that  be  himself  m^  be- 
come obnoxious  to  those  who  rale  this 
House,  and  if  the  queen'a  accusers  are  to 
present  sealed  bags  to  secret  cofoimttees, 
whst  will   prevent  a  similar   procedure 
against  the  present  or  a  future  kmg  ?    Sir, 
we  are  told  that  this  bag  may  not  eon- 
tain  charges  of  actual  crime,  but  of  moral 
delinquencies,  and  improprieties  of  ssaa- 
ner.    The  lives  of  sovereigns  should  not 
be  scrutinised  so  nearly.     If  they  are,  I 
know  not  where  the  example  may  stopu 
Suppose   that   at    some    roture   period 
this  country  should  be  governed  bf  s 
prince,  not  an  absolute  tyraot  nor  a  sob* 
yerter  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  bat  steeped 
to  the  lips  in  sloth  and  voluptoousoesSf 
nefflectful  of  his  duty,  of  his  character, 
of  nis  honour,  of  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple and  of  the  dignity  of  the  Crown.    It 
would  be  as  easy  to  institute  a  sort  of 
Milan  commission  in  the  palace  at  Lon- 
don, as  in  a  villa  in  Lombardy.    It  would 
be  as  easy  to  beset  with  spies  the  table  of 
a  king  as  the  toilette  of  a  queen.    With 
such  a  precedent  as  that  before  os,  an- 
other age  may,  then,  hear  of  a  king  de- 
posed by  a  parliamentary  committee  for 
frivolous  "tastes,  unkingly  manner^  ond 
a  general  incapacity  for  the  dottes  of  roy* 
alty.    I  entreat  the  House  to  consider 
whether  it  does  not  become  them  to  re- 
cord their  indignation  of  an  attempt  to 
introduce  into  this  country  mock  forms 
of  justice  totally  subvernve  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  every  constitution  which  is  pre- 
tended to  be  free.    We  have,  Sir.  this 
green  bag  still  upon  the  table.    I  know 
not  that   the  noole   lord  proposed   any 
scheme  by  which  it  may  be  removed.    I 
know  not  that  any  gentleman  haa  yet  pro- 
posed such  a  scheme ;  and  yet  there  it 
ought  not  to  remain  to  the  di^graoe  of 
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thia  House,  and  for  the  scorn  and  laagh- 
ter  of  the  whole  country. 

Indeed  I  must  observe,  that  the  propo- 
sitions of  the  member  for  Bramber  (Mr. 
Wilberforce),  whatever  they  did  for  the 
queen  or  for  the  House,  did  little  for  the 
ministers,  aod  I  think  the  ministers  might 
fairly  have  said  to  that  gentleman  as  the 
earl  of  Leicester  in  the  **  Critic"  says  to- 
Mr.  Puff,  <*  But,  sir,  you  have  not  settled 
how  we  are  to  get  off  here,"  to  which  the 
learned  member  might  perhaps  answer 
with  the  dramatist,  '<  You  could  not  go  off 
kneeling,  could  you  ?  Egad,  it  would 
have  a  fine  effect  if  you  could — exeunt 
praying."  Sir;  the  ministers  are  upon 
their  knees  like  the  statesmen  in  the  farce, 
and  I  see  not  how  they  are  to  come  off 
except  it  be  upon  their  knees.  I  trust, 
however,  that  tnis  House  will  not  be  with- 
out one  member  who  shall  propose  the  re- 
moval of  this  Blthybag.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
that  desirable  event  may  be  implied  by 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Essex ;  if  so,  I  shall 
only  be  the  more  satisfied  at  having  given 
my  humble  support  to  his  proposition. 

Mr.  Denman  said,  that  the  only  object 
of  the  aueen  was,  to  obtain  an  open  pub- 
lic inquiry ;  that  that  was  what  her  ma- 
jesty distinctly  applied  for  in  her  first 
cHxnmunication  to  that  House ;  and  that 
that  also  was  what  she  looked  for  in  those 
terms  of  her  answer  to  the  resolutions  of 
the  House,  where  she  spoke  of  an  ap- 
peal to  the  public  justice  of  the  coun- 
try. With  respect  to  the  motions  be- 
fore the  House,  as  he  and  his  col- 
league, in  their  address  to  the  other 
Houae  of  Parliament  that  day  had  offered 
to  submit  the  case  of  the  queen  to  any  mode 
of  public  inquiry  which  parliament  might 
think  proper  to  institute,  he  and  his  col- 
league felt  it  most  becoming  not  to  vote 
upon  the  present  occasion.  They  were 
not,  he  begged  it  to  be  understood,  at  all 
adverse  to  inquiry ;  their  only  objection 
being  to  any  secret  investigation  or  pri- 
vate tribunal.  But  he  could  not  help  ob- 
serving the  new  and  singular  grounds 
which  were  this  night  urged  on  the  other 
side  for  prosecuting  the  proposed  inquiry. 
The  inquiry  was,  it  seemed,  now  to  oe 
persisted  in,  not  because  her  majesty  had 
rejected  .the  propositions  made  to  her  at 
St.  Omer's,  not  because  she  had  ventured 
to  come  to  this  country,  not  because  the 
correspondence  which  had  taken  place 
respecting  her  in  France  had  been  pub- 
lished in  the  several  journals,  a  proceed- 
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iogt  by  the  wav,  of  which  no  one  had  any 
right  to  complain  but  his  learned  friendf. 
It  was  not,  he  repeated,  upon  any  of  these 
grounds  that  the  queen  was  now  to  be 
prosecuted.  It  was  not  in  consequence  of 
any  offence  which  her  majesty  was  accus- 
ed of  having  given  to  any  one  of  the  three 
estates  of  the  realm.  But  in  deference 
truly  to  the  four  gentlemen  appointed  to 
communicate  the  resolutions  of  that  House 
to  her  majesty.  In  order  to  satisfy  those 
gentlemen,  it  appeared  that  an  inquiry 
was  to  be  pursued,  which  the  majority  of 
that  House,  including  those  gentlemen 
themselves,  had  distinctly  denounced  to 
be  derogatory  from  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown,  and  injurious  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  empire.  But  really  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  imagine  what  outraged  feeling, 
what  wounded  pride,  what  oTOnded  dig- 
nity could  result  from  the  rejected  medi- 
ation of  this  fourth  estate,  as  it  seemed, 
in  the  realm,  that  should  urge  that  House 
to  call  for  inquiry,  after  so  positively  and 
so  recently  deciding  against  its  propriety 
and  policy.  While,  however,  he  made 
these  observations,  he  wished  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood,  that  as  the  advocate 
of  the  queen,  he  had  no  apprehension 
whatever  of  the  opening  of  the  ffreen-bag, 
but  from  an  impression  of  the  conse- 
quences to  which  it  would  lead,  and  from 
a  conviction  of  the  malignant  falsehoods 
which  it  contained  according  to  general 
rumour ;  for  rumour  was  busy  in  propa- 
gating about  the  country  the  contents  of 
this  vile  composition.  If  her  majesty's 
legal  advisers  asked  for  delay,  they  had 
only  asked  for  it  in  order  that  no  unfiur 
impression  might  be  made  upon  the  minds 
of  any  honourable  members  by  cx-parte 
statements;  for  what  explanation  could 
be  satisfactory  after  the  poison  which  that 
bag  contained  had  been  circulated  for  six 
months  in  the  minds  of  six-and-thirty  in- 
dividuals, to  whose  inspection  it  would  be 
submitted  ?  On  their  report  a  bill  would 
be  introduced  to  parliament,  to  which,  if 
passed,  no  doubt  could  be  entertained 
that  the  royal  assent  would  be  given. 

Mr.  Western  stated,  that  if  his  motion 
was  acceded  to,  it  was  his  intention  to 
follow  it  up  with  addresses  to  the  king, 
and  to  her  majesty  also,  the  purpose  of 
which  would  be,  to  promote  a  final  and 
amicable  adjustment  upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  expressed  his  regret 
that  the  advice  of  the  House  of  Commons 
had  been  rejected,  because  he  was  con- 
vinced that  if  it  had  been  followed^  her 

II      ' 
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niijesty'f  honour  would  have  stood  as- 
sured in  the  page  of  history.  Before 
that  vote  was  tendered,  much  had  been 
already  conceded  to  the  queen  in  the 
course  of  this  transaction.  In  the  course 
of  the  negotiation  it  appeared  that 
only  two  points  remained  unadjusted, 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  queen  at 
foreign  courts  and  the  restorutioii  of 
her  name  to  the  Liturgy.  The  first  was 
removed  by  tlie  otter  to  nominate  her  ma- 
jesty as  queen  to  the  court  at  which  she 
might  wish  to  reside ;  and  then  all  that 
impeded  the  final  arrangement  was  the 
restoration  of  her  name  to  the  Liturgy. 
\Vhether  the  name  ought  to  have  been 
taken  out  was  not  to  the  point ;  for  the 
basis  of  the  negotiation  was,  that  the  one 
side  was  not  to  retract,  nor  the  other  to 
admit  any  thing.  So  far  did  the  legal  ad- 
visers 01  the  queen  adopt  this  principle, 
that  they  offered  to  receive  an  equivalent 
for  the  concession  demanded,  and  he 
would  ask  if  the  House  of  Commons  had 
fisillcn  so  low  that  its  assurance  of  the 
construction  put  upon  her  majesty's  yield- 
ing  this  matter  of  feeling  was  not  a  suffi- 
cient ground  to  satisfy  all  she  could  have 
desired  ?  It  was  on  that  ground  he  had 
voted  for  the  proceeding,  and  he  was 
sorry  their  hopes  had  been  dashed  to  the 
ground.  As  for  the  course  now  before 
them  he  retained  every  opinion  he  had 
ever  expressed  as  to  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences which  must  result  if  this  inquiry 
were  prosecuted;  it  would  be  injurious  to 
the  morals  of  the  country,  and  derogatory 
to  the  honour  of  the  Crown.  But  had 
they  no  alternative  ?  Could  they  act  so 
inconsistently  with  common  sense,  as,  be- 
cause their  mediation  was  rejected  to  turn 
completely  round  and  put  an  end  at  once 
to  all  investigation  ?  He  had  nevet 
thought  a  secret  committee  an  advisable 
mode ;  but  were  they,  on  that  account, 
to  treat  the  king's  message  \iath  the  dis- 
respect of  a  six  months  adjournment. — 
The  question  was  involved  in  diflSculty, 
and  the  House  and  the  country  would  be 
deeply  indebted  to  whoever  could  devise 
a  method  of  avoiding  the  threatened  dis- 
closures. But,  if  the  case  must  be  in- 
quired into,  that  would  be  better  done  in 
the  lords,  which  was  a  court  of  justice, 
than  in  that  House.  Yet  even  there  it 
would  be  long,  painful,  and  disgusting  ; 
and  what  in  his  mind  aggravated  the  evil 
was,  that  parliament  was  not  altogether 
in  the  afHiir.  Wc  married  our  kings 
queens  contrary  to  the  law  of  God 


and  of  aatiire.  He  fdt  this  deeplf,  and 
this  was  the  evil,  the  fruits  of  wbdiJie 
was  now  anxious  to  avoid.  He  couiiDot 
but  think  thai  ministers  were  hardij  mti 
in  being  reproached  for  giving  way  to  the 
wish  for  mediation  so  universally  eipres- 
scd.  In  thus  yielding,  they  hadnotoBlj 
the  sense  of  the  House,  but  of  the  codb- 
try  with  them  ;  and  he  most  say  that  if 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  had  fifoured 
the  course  of  conciliation  with  their  rotes, 
so  that  unanimity  might  have  been  stamp- 
ed on  the  recommendation,  it  might  hMwe 
had  a  very  deeirable  and  happy  efiect, 
where  they  now  lamented  i  disappoint- 
ment. All  that  he  should  add  was,  dot 
justice  must  be  done ;  and  as  far  as  vai 
consistent  with  that,  the  public  morals 
must  be  guarded.  With  respect  to  tlie 
(jueen,  he  was  strongly  impreKied  with  a 
feeling  for  her  situation  as  connected  with 
her  earl^  life ;  and  what  he  had  wished  dcioe 
he  considered  to  be  fully  as  desirable  for 
her  sake  as  for  that  of  any  other  person 
whatever. 

Mr.  Scarlet  considered  the  qnestioa 
now  before  the  House  as  one  of  the  firrt 
importance  to  the  nation.  He  presumed 
that  the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  preceded 
him  thought  so  too  ;  but  he  certainJy  wai 
at  a  loss  to  know,  whether  hh  boa.  friend 
intended  to  support  or  oppose  the  asieod- 
ment.  He  imagined  that  it  must  be  bis 
intention  to  support  it ;  for,  ^recating 
as  his  hon.  friend  had  justly  done*  a  aeciet 
inquiry,  as  prejudicial  to  the  national  cbs- 
ractcr  and  honour,  he  took  it  for  granted 
that  his  hon.  friend  would  vote  for  a  mo- 
tion which  would  probably  preclude  any 
inquiry  at  all.  The  real  question,  in  fact, 
was,  whether  a  secret  committee  was  to 
be  instituted,  or  whether  it  was  to  be 
abandoned  altogether  ?  As  he  could  not 
concur  in  the  idea  of  a  secret  committee 
at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  ke 
thought  it  his  duty  to  give  his  sopfdrt 
to  any  motion  which  tended  to  reader 
it  unnecessary.  Now,  the  aroeodaieBt 
of  his  hon.  friend  went  directly  to  do 
away  with  the  green  bag  and  to  prevent 
any  exposure  of  its  contents.  He  called 
upon  the  House  to  recollect  the  fbelia^ 
which  they  had  expressed  when  the  fint 
mention  of  these  proceedings  had  been 
made  to  them.  Such  being,  then  tbdr 
opinion,  he  asked  what  had  since  occumd 
to  change  it  ?  An  adjournment  had  been 
agreed  to  to  give  an  opportunity  for  arfr 
conciliation,  which  reconciliation  had  •- 
fortunately  not  taken  place.     Thougb  ^ 
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regretted  its  failure,  he  certainly  thought  | 
that  the  House  had  acted  uogenerously  io 
requiring  the  queen  to  make  concessions, 
which    she    could  not  make  without  de- 
tracting froiD  her  own  honour.      It  was 
io    his  opinion  an  unmanly,  ungenerous, 
smd  harsh  proceeding  for  an  English  House 
of  Commons  to  compel  the  weaker  party 
alone  to  make  concessions,  and  to  say, 
*<  in  case  o£  your  refusal  we  will  come 
acainat  you  with  all  our  weight.'*    For 
his  part,  he  had  supposed  that  when  the 
House  agreed  to  an  adjournment,   they 
thereby  intended  to  read  a  severe  lesson 
to  his  majesty's  ministers  for  having  en- 
deavoured to  compel  the  queen  to  do  that 
which  she  did  not  consider   compatible 
with  her  honour,      ^e  would  not  admit 
that  the  consistency  of  ministers  on  this 
question  at  all  involved  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown.    In  refusing  to  agree  to  the  pro- 
position of  the  House,  he  thought    the 
queen  bad  acted  perfectly  right;  and  it 
was  moat  uDgenerous  on  the  part  of  mi* 
nisterSt  as  soon  as  that  refusal  had  been 
notified,  instantly  to  turn  round  and  assert 
that  this  measure  altered  the  state  of  the 
question.     It  did  not  alter  the  state  of 
tfie  c^uestioo ;  or  if  it  did,  he  contended 
that  It  was  altered  in  favour  of  the  queen. 
JBither  ministers  had  a  good  case  against 
the  queen,  or  they  bad  not  a  good  case, 
or  they  had  that  which  they  considered  a 
doubtful  case.    If  they  had  such  a  case 
as  justified  the  king  in  making  the  pro- 
poaal  which  bad  been  made  to  parliament, 
then  it  was  iheir  duty  to  have  come  down 
to  the  House  with   some  specific   roea- 
aure.       The  proper  advisers  of  the  king 
were  the  members  of  the  privy  council ; 
and  could  it  be  endured   that  ministers 
should  desire  his  majesty  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  21  members  of  that  House,  the 
guidance  of  his  conscience  and  of  his  ho- 
nour ?    Upon  what  principle  was  it  asked 
that  a  committee  of  that  House  should 
take  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  con- 
fidentially  advising  the    Crown  upon  a 
question  which  might  perhaps  involve  the 
country  in  all  the  horrors  of  a  revolution  ? 
He  did  most  sincerely  hope  that  there 
was  no  member  in  that  House  who  would 
place  himself  in  so  perilous  a  situation. 
If*  oa  She  olbsr  band,  ministers  had  n^ 
ease  to  oAr,  then  the  baseness  of  their 
eonduei  towards  the  queen  could  only  be 
cqialled  by  their  treachery  to  the  inter* 
ests  of  the  king.    If.  take  the  third  viewi 
they  had  a  doubtful  ease,  how  had  they 
dared  to  oome  down  to  the  House  upon 
VOL.  I.  ^ 


such  a  case  ?  How  did  they  dare,  when 
the  happiness  of  the  king,  the  honour  of 
the  queen,  and  the  safety  of  the  country 
were  at  stake — how  did  they  dare,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  to  ask  advice 
from  21  unknown  members  of  that  House  ? 
Were  men  who  could  so  conduct  them- 
selves fit  to  sit  as  ministers  of  a  great  na- 
tion ?  Were  these  times  in  which  to  moot 
such  a  question  unless  from  .absolute  ne- 
cessity I  Were  these  times  to  set  the 
people  of  England  considering  what  de- 
gree of  immorality  would  be  sufficient  to 
dethrone  a  queen  ?  The  subject  before  the 
House  was  a  subject  of  delicacy.  Minis* 
ters  might  have  been  placed  in  circum- 
stances of  difficulty ;  but  he  did  contend^ 
that  if  the  king  had  refused  to  take  that 
advice  which  ministers  had  thought  it 
their  duty  to  give,  it  was  the  duty  ofthose 
ministers,  under  such  circumstances,  to 
resign.  No  set  of  men  would  have  un- 
dertaken the  task  which  they  had  thought 
it  prudent  to  decline.  Individually,  there 
were  many  persons  in  his  majesty's  coun- 
cil for  whom  he  had  the  highest  respect, 
and  even  attachment ;  but  if  any  gentle- 
man had  concurred  in  a  measure  which 
he  disapproved,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
resigning  his  place,  that  gentleman,  he 
would  say,  whoever  he  might  be,  had 
acted  ungenerously  towards  his  sovereign, 
and  unconstitutionally  by  his  country.  He 
repeated,  that  ministers  must  have  against 
the  queen  either  a  good  case,  a  bad  case, 
or  a  doubtful  case.  If  a  good  case,  they 
wanted  no  advice ;  if  a  bad  case,  thev  had 
betrayed  the  king  and  dishonoured  the 
queen ;  if  doubtful,  it  was  presumption  to 
come  and  ask  the  House  of  Commons 
whether  thev  had  a  case  or  not.  But,  in 
any  view,  the  conduct  of  ministers  had 
been  reprehensible.  People  firmly  be- 
lieved that  the  question  was  not  a  ques*- 
tion  between  the  king  and  the  <}ueen,  but 
between  the  queen  and  the  ministers.  In 
no  stage  of  the  proceedings  would  he  ever 
vote  for  the  appointment  of  the  select 
committee.  The  matter  belonged  to  mi«- 
nisters,  and  let  ministers  take  charge 
of  it.  Let  them  have  the  whol»  praise, 
or  the  whole  blame.  He  did  trust 
that  the  House  would  not  interfere  ;  that 
they  would  not  assist  ministers  in  accooi- 
plisoing  the  disgrace  of  the  king,  and  the 
ruin  of  the  nation.  Let  them  be  left  to  do 
that  work  themselves.  He  did  not  wish 
to  abridge  the  functions  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  but  be  would  tell  the  mem- 
bers of  tliat  .House,  that  they  were  the 
4  U 
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representatifCf  of  the  fieople ;  and  (hat 
by  perntting  in  oppoaitton  to  the  feeling 
of  the  people,  they  lowered  and  lost  their 
ovrn  djgnitj.  He  woatd  say  that  the 
House  of  Commons  had  bo  right  to  con- 
stitute itself  the  executive  government  of 
the  country;  and  that,  by  accepting 
fiiDctions  wnich  did  not  belong  to  them, 
they  forfeited  their  popularity  and  their 
estimation.  But  for  tne  last  ten  years, 
not  a  measure  of  importance  had  been 
propoaed»  without  ministers  coming  down 
to  tnat  assembly,  and  saving — **  do  take 
this  matter  off  our  hands.  *  It  had  been 
said  that  the  arrival  of  the  queen  in  Eng- 
land had  forced  ministers  to  the  course 
which  they  had  taken.  Would  any  gen- 
tleman lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and 
aay  that  her  majesty's  arrival  bad  furnished 
any  csuse  which  did  not  before  exist? 
Then,  how  had  these  proceedings  been 
suddenly  forced  upon  ministers  ?  Either 
they  ought  to  have  taken  them  up  twelve 
months  sooner,  or  they  ought  to  have 
avoided  them  altogether.  This  was  no 
party  question.  It  was  a  question  which 
involved  the  ruin  or  the  safety  of  England 
[Cheers].  He  was  wrong;  there  were 
those  in  the  House  who  did  make  it  a 
party  question;  but  it  was  those  who 
were  then  cheering  him,  and  who,  by  that 
cheering,  manifested  tlieir  own  internal 
aentiments.  Those  gentlemen  did  make 
k  a  party  question«-a  question  whether 
they  should  support  the  minister  at  tbe  ha- 
zard of  raising  a  revolution  in  the  country 
[Loud  cheers  from  tbe  opposition.]  But 
in  no  such  light  was  the  question  viewed 
by  him,  or  by  the  gentlemen  who  sat  upon 
the  benches  near  him  ;  and  those  on  the 
•ther  side  were  miserably  mistaken,  if 
they  thought  that  their  places  were  objects 
of  envy  to  any  of  the  persons  by  whom  be 
was  surrounded.     The  bon.  and  learned 

gentleman  concluded  by  declaring,  that 
e  thought  it  most  unfit  that  a  committee 
should  be  appointed  to  advise  his  majesty's 
ministers ;  Uiat  all  hope  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  a  committee  could  not  too 
aoon  be  cut  off;  and  that  he  dliould  as- 
auredly  support  tlie  amendment. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  rose  amidst  general  cries 
of  question!  As  soon  as  the  noise  had  in 
some  degree  subsided,  the  boo.  member 
express^  his  concurrence  in  the  senti- 
ment laid  down  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  that  this  question  was  not  a  party 
question.  He  had  voted  for  the  address 
proposed  by  his  hon.  friend  last  week,  be- 
cause be  iras  witting  to  adqpt  any  mea- 


sure that  had  a  probabilftj  of  avertiag  the 
consequences  of  a  secret  inquiry,  "niotfe 
hopes  had  unfortunately  been  diaappoiot- 
ed;  but  he  thought  that  no  one  codd 
charge  hira  with  inconsistency  io  Toting, 
on  the  present  occasion,  for  an  adjoon- 
ment  of  six  months.  He  waa  wUling  to 
seize  any  means  to  avert  the  catastropbe 
which  he  most  dreaded— the  openiDg  of 
the  green  bag.  He  should,  therefore,  <ror- 
dially  concur  in  the  aoftendment  of  hb 
hon.  friend. 

Mr»  Marryat  began  by  dicervTO^,  that 
if  revolutions  were  generally  preceded  by 
infatuated  counsels,  so  were  tney  also  ge- 
nerally   preceded  by  inilammaiOTy  ha- 
rangues ;  and  this  was  the  only  observa- 
tion he  thought  it  necessary  to  make  on 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman who  had  spoken  laat    bat   one. 
The  attempt  of  the  House  to  mediate, 
had  terminated  like  most  atterapta  to  n> 
terfere  between  man  and  wife,  m  totsl 
failure.     He  expected  this  result  Itoid  the 
langusge  of  the  Address,  wliicfa  did  not 
appear  to  him  to  be  framed  with  tbatcan* 
dour  and  consistency  which  ooght  ever  to 
characterise  tbe  proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Commons.      It  set  oat  with  stating, 
that  **  the  House  were  fully  sensible  e[ 
the  objections  which  the  qoeea  wi^t 
Tustly  feel  to  taking  upon  hersdfthe  re- 
linquishment of  wnj  points  la  which  she 
might  consider  her  tionoor  and  ^gdly 
involved;*'    and    yet    af^erwarda   caSkd 
upon  her  to  relinquish  all  those  points,  to 
wave  the  recognition  of  her  tioe  at  fo- 
reign courts,  to  remain  wkh  her  name  ex- 
punged from  the  Liturgy,  and,  in  this  de- 
graded state,  to  banish  herself  for  hfe. 
We  first  express  ourselves  as  if  we  consi- 
dered her  innocent,  and  then  desire  her  to 
act  as  if  she  were  guilty !      Could  are  ex- 
pect her  to  believe  our  assurancCt  chat 
■'  her  so  doing  would  by  no  means  be  ao- 
derstood  to  indicate  any  wiib  to  sfr/ihk 
from  inquiry,  but  only  be  deemed  to  af- 
ford a  new  proof  of  her  desire  to  sobeait 
her  own  wishes  to  the  autfaartty  of  parlia- 
ment ?'*    This  language  appeared  to  faiai 
as  a  sort  of  pious  fraud;  and  be  coaaider- 
ed  the  Address  as  entitling  the  bon.  mem* 
her  for  Bramber,  to  much  more  cfadit  for 
^e  goodness  of  hia  intoitions  than  the 
soundness  of  bis  judgment. '  He  bad  de- 
clared that  his  object  was,  to  word  it  so 
as  to  conciliate  all  parties ;  and  probably 
had  permitted  one  side  to  alter  one  sea- 
teace  and  tbe  other  to  alter  another,  tM 
the  Fbole  became  a  heterogeneous  and 
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contradictory  composition.    For  his  own 
party  neither  approving  of  the  Address 
nor  of  the  amendment,  he  had  left  the 
House  before  the  division,  without  voting 
for  either.     The  rejection  of  the  Address 
by  the  queen,  had    brought  the   House 
back   te  the  consideration  of  the  king's 
message,  with  mingled  feelings  of  disap- 
pointmeot  and  mortification. — A  new  em- 
barrasBroent  arose  out  of  the  language  of 
this  Address ;  for  it  declared  that  <*  the 
ultimate  result  of  the  investigation,  could 
not  but  be  derogatory  from  the  dignity  of 
the  Crown,  and  injurious  to  the  best  in* 
terests  of  the  empire."      Admitting  this 
to  be  true,  it  was  still  a  question  of  com* 
pari^on ;  the  House  had  only  a  choice  of 
difficulties,  and  if  it  should  appear,  as  he 
believed  was  the  case,  that  not  proceed- 
ing in  the  investigation  would  be  still 
more  derogatory  from  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown,  and  still  more  injurious  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  empire,  then  they  were 
•till  bound  to  go  on.      The  hon.  member 
for  Bramber  had  talked  of  the  "  fatal  ef- 
fects*' of  the  inquiry  ;  an  expression  which 
be  repeatedly  used,  and  illustrated  by  va- 
rious gesticulations,   by  turning  up    his 
eyes,  making  corresponding  movements 
with  the  palms  of  his  hands,  and  by  signi- 
ii cant  shrugs  of  his  shoulders ;  but  never 
once   attempted   to  prove  in  argument. 
The  hon.  member  for  York  did  indeed 
state,,  that  if  the  green-bag  were  opened, 
and  its  contents  published,  none  of  our 
wives  and  daughters  could  venture  tu  read 
a  newspaper  without  contamination,  but 
this  he  must  beg  leave  to  doubt,  as  it  rest- 
ed only  upon  assertion.   On  the  contrary, 
he  believed  that  much  more  was  at  pre- 
sent reported,  than  ever  would  be  con« 
firmed  by  the  contents  of  the  green- bag. 
Rumour    was    busy,  with   her    hundred 
tongues  ;  and,  as  usual,  both  invented  and 
exaggerated ;  and  all  the  slanderous  tales 
now  in  circulation,  would  be  put  down, 
when  the   real  truth  was  made  known. 
Delicacy,  at  all  events,  was  but  a  minor 
virtue ;  and  must  not  supersede  the  cardi- 
nal virtues  of  justice  and  truth.    Justice 
could  not  be  clone  between  the  parties  till 
the  truth  was  ascertained;  and,  therefore, 
investigation  appeared  to  him  absolutely 
necessary.      It  was  almost  impossible  to 
keep  the  mind  free  from  bias,  on  a  subject 
which  was  the  theme  of  constant  conver- 
sation.   We  were   told  that  the  oueen 
ought  to  he  considered  innocent,  till  she 
was  proved  guilty ;  and  this  was  certainly 
the  privilege   of  every  British  subject : 


but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  were  admitted 
to  the  full  extent,  would  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  king  had  brought  charges 
against  the  queen  for  which  there  was  no 
foundation  ;  and  this  would  be  doing  him 
the  same  injustice  as  was  protested  against 
on  the  part  of  the  queen.     The  agitation 
which  was  kept  up  in  the  public  mind, 
while  this  affair  was  pending,  was  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  bringing  it  to  a  termina- 
tion.   Before  he  sat  down,  he  wished  to 
observe,  that  he  was  as  averse  as  any  gen- 
tleman who  heard  him,]  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  secret  committee ;  but  the  mode 
of  proceeding  was  a  distinct  question ;  the 
subject  now  before  the  House  was  whe- 
ther any  proceedings  shoidd  be  held  upon 
the  king's  message,  or  whether  the  House 
should  refuse  to  act  upon  it  alto^thcr. 
He  would  have  preferred  taking  it  into 
immediate  consiaeration,  for  he  thought 
that  any  farther  delay  in  proceeding  upon 
it  would  be  highly  disrespectful  to  his 
majesty ;  but  of  two  evils  he  would  choose 
the  least,  and  therefore  vote  for  the  origi-, 
nal  motion  in  preference  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mt^  Brougham,  in  a  brief  explanation, 
said,  that  all  the  delay  wanted  on  the  part 
of  the  queen  was,  a  sufficient  time  to  pro- 
duce evidence  to  disprove  the  accusations 
against  her.  The  import  of  the  words  in 
the  negotiation  which  settled  the  basis 
on  the  ground  that  the  one  side  shovjld 
retract,  and  the  other  side  admit  notbiiii:, 
had,  he  conceived,  been  mistaken.  It 
had  been  assumed  that  they  meant  that 
there  should  be  no  concession  on  either 
side ;  but  if  that  had  been  their  meaning, 
it  would  have  been  quite  ridiculous  for  the 
commissioners  to  have  met  five  times  af- 
terwards to  endeavour  to  settle  terms. 
All  that  they  implied  was,  that  neither  of 
the  parties  should  concede  any  thing  in- 
consistent with  their  houQur,  but  that  the 
queen  might  concede,  or  the  king,  or  mi- 
nisters retract  or  concede  any  other  points 
on  which  they  might  otherwise  be  disposed 
to  insist. 

The  question  being  put,  **  That  the 
words  *  Friday  seven-night*  stand  part  of 
the  question,"  the  House  divided :  Ayes, 
195;  Noes,  100.  The  main  question  was 
then  put  and  carried. 

Lut  of  the  Minority. 

Aubrey,  sir  John  Barrett,  J. 

Aithorp,  viscount      '  Bright,  Henry 

Abercrumby.  boD,  J,  Bernal,  R. 

Allan,  J,  II.  Bjrng,  George 
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BenettyJ. 
Beonet,  boo.  H.  G. 
Barbaoi,  J.  F. 
fiougbey,  sir  J.  F. 
Benyoa,  Benj. 
BeftumootyT.  P. 
Burj,  lord 
Calcraft,  J. 
Calcraft,  J.juo. 
CreeTey,TbcM. 
Crespigoy,  sir  W.  De 
Cockbum,  Ridlqr 
Calvert,  C. 
CaveodUb,  lord  G. 
Coke,T.W.jun. 
Carter,  John 
Clifton,  ▼iaoount 
Chamberlayoe,  W. 
Davies,  J.  H. 
Ebrington,  ▼itoount 
Ellice,  £. 
Folkestooe,  viic. 
FerguBsoD,  sir  R. 
Gumey,  R.  H. 
Gleoarchyi  lofd 


Guisep  sir  W. 
Grenlell,  Pascoe 
Grabam,  Sandford 
Graliam,  J.  R.  G. 
Gordon,  Robt. 
GaskeN,  B. 
Griffiths,  J.  W. 
Hurst,  Robt. 
Hume,  J. 
Haldimandy  W. 
Hill,  lord  A. 
Harbord,  boo.  £• 
Hanrey,  D.  W. 
Heron,  sir  R. 
Honv^ood,  W.  P. 
Hobhoiiae,  J.  C. 
iervoise,  G.  P. 
Kennedy,  T.  F. 
Lemon,  sir  W. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Lloyd,  sir  W. 
Lusbington,  Steph. 
Lennara,J.  B. 
Martin,  J. 
Muckiotosby  sir  J. 


Macdottdd,  J. 
Moore,  Abraham 
Moore,  Peter 
Milton,  lord 
Monck,  J.  B. 
Mostyn,  strT. 
Marjoribanks,  E. 
Newport,  rt.  hon.sirJ. 
Noel,  sir  G. 
Ossulstoo,  lord 
O'Callaghan,  T. 
Pares,  Tbos. 
Piyse,  P. 
Pryce,  R. 

Pel  bam,  hon.  C.  A. 
Philips,  Geor^ 
Philips,  Geo.  Jan. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Power,  Rich. 
Parnell,  sir  H. 
Peirse,  Heniy 
Proby,  hon.  G.  L. 
Rjunsay,  sir  A. 
Ruraboldf  C.  E, 


Robuta^  A.  W. 
Robarta,G. 
RicJirdo,  D. 
Russell,  kMd  W. 
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